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BICIP.WARB.EN 

T is the fate cf thole who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the feai 
of evil than attracted by the profpedt of good ; to be expofed to cenfure, without hope of praiL ; 
£ be difgraced^ bjSfclr^l ofpunilhld for negleCt, where fuccefs would have been without 

applaufe, and diligence without reward. 

Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of didionaries ; whom mankind have confidered, not 
as the pupil, but the Have of fcience, the pionier of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and 
clear obftru&ions from the paths of Learning and Genius, who prefs forward to conqueft and glory, 
without bellowing a fmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other authpur 
may afpire to praife ; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this negative 

recompenfe has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithftanding this difcouragement, attempted a didionary of the Englijh language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every fpecies of literature, has itl'elf been hitherto negleded, 
fuffered to fpread, under the diredion of chance, into wild exuberance, refigned to the tyranny of 
time and fafhien, and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 

When I took the firft furvey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules : wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, and 
Confufion to be regulated ; choice w T as to be made out of boundlefs variety, without any eftablifhed 
principle of feledtbn ; adulterations were to be detected, without a fettled tefl of purity ; and modes of 
expreffion to be rejected or received, without the luffrages of any writers of clafiical reputation or ac- 
knowledged authority. 

Having therefore no affiftance brit from general grammar, 1 applied myfelf to the petufai of our 
writers ; and noting whatever might be of ufe to alcertain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accu- 
mulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eftablilhing 
to myfelf, in the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefted to me; ex- 
perience, which practice and obfervation were continually increaffng ; and analogy, which, though in 
foriie words obfciire, was evident in othersi 

In adjufting the Orthography, which has been to this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neceffary to diftinguifh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with 
it, from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceflary, mufl be tolerated 
among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiftred/that they may not 
be increafed, and afeertained, that they may not be confounded : but every language has likewife its im- 
proprieties and abfurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to corredt or proferibe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceffary or common ufe were fpoken 
before they were written ; and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, mull have been fpoken 
with great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and utter 
them negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firft reduced loan alphabet, every penman 
endeavoured to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive 
and vitiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in fpeech. The powers of the letters’ 

when they were applied to a new language, mud have been vague and unfettled,' and therefore 
uiiieieiit hands would exhibit the fame found by different combinations. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great part the various dialefts of the fame country which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books are multiplied j and from this arbitrary 
representation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of fpelling obfervable in the Saxon remain/ 
and I fuppofe in the firft books of every nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and produceTanoI 
malous formations, which, being once incorporated, can never be afterward difmitfed or reformed 

fr , th ’ S , k “ ld ar 5 the , derivatives length from long, ftrength from jlfong, darling f rom dear breadth 

tZ fe eLtlT^’f t fr ,° m hei S ht > w hich Milton, in zeal for analogy writes Sth- 
iXo.LT * J ‘ ^ f ‘ unh “ change all would te „»d,, a „3 ’ M c , f"; 


This 
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PREFACE. 


This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo 
differently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth th-t 
to them, as is well known to etymologifls, little regard is to be fhewn in the deduction of one Ian 
guage from another*. 

v , \ 1 * \ §4i 

t, v ’ \ •* . « 

Such defects are not errours in orthography, but fpotrs of barbarity impreffed fo deep in the End'd 
language, that criticifm can never wafh them away ; thefe, therefore, muff be permitted to remai 
untouched : but many words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance as the 
pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed j jfnd fome Thill continue ^to be varioufl 6 
written, as authours differ in their care or fkill : of thefe it was proper to enquire the true ortho 
graphy, which I have always confidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred 
them to their original languages : f thus I write enchant , enchantment , enchanter , after the French and hi 
cavitation after the Latin ; thus entire is chofen rather than intire , becaufe it paffed to us not f rot jj 
the Latin integer , but from the French entier . 

. • ;*: v,\ . JR 

Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were immediately received from the Latin cr 
the French , fince at the time when we had dominions in France , we had Latin fervice in our churches" 
Xt*is, however, my opinion, that the French generally fupplied us ; for we have few 'Latin words " 
among the terms of domeffick ufe, which are not French ; but many French , which are very remote' 
from Latin . 

... C * — 4 . •*' . * •• •'*%*>■ + ‘ . ' / ; t »-% 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, 1 have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity 
to cuftom ; thus I write, in compliance with a numberlefs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and 
receipt, fancy and ■fibaritem j fometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain ' and 
explanation , repeat and repetition. 

Some combinations of letters having the fame power are ufed indifferently without any difcoverable 
reafon of choice, as in chcak, choke ; /oap, fope ; Jewel, fuel, and many others ; which I have fometimes 
inferred twice, that thofe who feardi for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. • - •" 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the. mode of fpelling by which it is inferted in 
the feries of the dictionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often ralhly, the pre- 
ference. I have left, in the examples, to every authour his own practice unmoleffcd, that the reader may, 
balance fuffrages, and judge between us : but this queftion is not always to be determined bv reputed 
or by real learning ; fome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on founds and deriva- 
tions ; foma, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thofe hi which our words arc commonly 
to be fought. Thus Hammond writes fecMenefs for feaftblenefs , becaufe I fuppofe he imagined it de- 
rived immediately from the Latin j and fome words, fuch as dependant, dependent ; ; dependan.ee depen- 
dence, vary their final fyllable, as one or other language is prefent to the writer. ‘ ‘ ^ 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought 
praife by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a fcholar’s reverence for antiquity and 
a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among ’thofe 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice ; and I hope I may be allowed to 
recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been, perhaps, employed too anxioufly on verbal finb-ularities 
not to difturb upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. E has been 
.aneited, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. Change fays Hooker 
is not made without inconvenience, even from worfe to better. There is in conftancy’ and ftability 
a general and laftmg advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
correChon. Much lefs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, 
or copy that which every variation of time or place makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofe 
changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obferving them. 

This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular' 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happinefs ; or that truth may not be fuccell- 
fully taught by modes of fpelling fanciful and erroneous : I am not yet fo loft in lexicography, as to 
forget that words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the fins of heaven. “Language is 
only the inftrument of fcience, and words are but the figns of ideas : I with, however, that the inftru- 
ment might be leis apt to decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly negledted the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the authour quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; it 
is then to be underitood, that cuftom has varied, or that the authour has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wrong. Short diredions are fometimes given where the found of letters is 'irregular: and if they 
are iometimes omitted, defedt in fuch minute obfervations will be more eafily exculkl,- than 

of the oithogiaphy and fignification of words, their Etymology was 
neceffanly to be confidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. 
A primitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Englijb root \ thus ciramfpecl, dram- 

. ■ rtrv f. 
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fives. Derivatives, are all thole that for who doeS 

Thc ^ r 'sx, a=l , ££*& 

not fee that remotenefs comes from > berance the fcheme of my work did not allow t r 

7 - pU „, s of n 0 y ns . - 

Among other derivatives I diale^'are'^ry frequent, and, though femili.r to tlgoie 

Tho two languages from which oor OTtoitlres ; toe been ‘'““j »nge the Saxon, 

££ranV 0 a 1”S ffifrf our ™ ^ 

fyllable are very often Teutonick. , , 

,» affigning the U * ^ 

For the «-« etymologies I am commooiy inleh.ed to t A”" “ 

I ha,e forborn to quote when general letnowlehgmon,. Of thefe, 

their honours, but that I might f P are £ “ eVerence' due to inftruftors and benefodtors, Junius ap- 
whom I ought not to mention but with the rov re aitude of underftanding. Junius was 

pears to have excelled in extent ot eaining, orobabl v examined the ancient and remoter dialeds 

accurately fkilled in all the northern anguage , .f- f Lunins is often of no other ufe than to 

only by occafional infpedion into diftionanes ; but tne karmug g junu us * forward by 

Iholf him a track by which he may deviate i from foil of knowledge ; 

. Tht S n ,o 

the name of Junius thus de & .aa y i deffrce 0 f cenforioufnefs to charge that etyrno- 

S'lfth'dam of who'Sn f«rio»ny **• ir “ m from *«*> b ““* U >‘ “ * mi 

JtZ/t T&m; U who declares wi.h . .one of defiance, that no man can fad to der.ee . from 

t t ; v @o, monos, 'who conliders that grief naturally loves to be alone . 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly feutonick the original 
is not always to be found in any ancient language , and I have therefore inferted Dutch or German fubfti- 
tutes which I confider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, but filters of the Enghjh. 

} if . 


The words which are represented as thus related by defeent or cognation, do not alw y= agree in ^feu fo; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authours, to degenerate from their anceftois, and to chan e the 
manners when they change their country. It is fufficient, in etymological enqunies, if the lenles o 
kindred words be found fuch as may eafily pafs into each other, or fuch as may both be referred to one 

general idea. 


1 4 . „ . __ 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafily found in the volumes where it is par- 
ticularly and profeffe'dly delivered ; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthogra- 
phy was foon adjufted. 'But to collect the Words of our language w-as a talk of greater difficulty : 
the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately apparent 5 and when they were exhaufted, what was yet 
wanting muff be fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as induitry 


* That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius , I have here fubjoined a few Specimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 

Banish, religare , ex banno vel ttrritorio exrgerc, in exilium 
ogere. G. bannir . It. bandire , bandeggiare . H. bandit ' . B. ban- 
nen. iEvi medii lcriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Ban- 
num & in Banleuga. Quoniam verb regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fluminibus, longis deniq; flexuo- 
fifq; anguftillimarum viarum amfraftibus includebantur, fieri 
poteft id genus limites ban dici ab eo quod Bxvvcctcu &c Bccvvalgoi 
Tarentinis olim, ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur ccl A o£oi 
^ f*y\ IS’vre'j sTg b£ci, (6 obliquse ac minime in re£lum tendentes 
vise.” Ac fortaile quoque hue facit quod eodem Hefychio 

tefte, dicebant rgot'yyv An, montes arduos. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus , inanis. A. S. iEnvcij. Nefcio an 
fint ab vel cp.naw. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur 
interim etymologiam hanc non obfeure firmare codex Rufh. 


Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique feriptum invenimus jemoeteb hir 
eme'aj. tc Invenit earn vacantemA 

Hill, ?mns , colli s. A S. hyll. Quod videri poteft abfciftum 
ex xoAwrfi vel xoAcovo?. Collis, tumulus, locus in^ piano editior. 
Horn. II. b. v. 8 1 1 , ’if 1 J'i tk TT^OTrotgoiSi 7rb\E(& a*7 rdoc, xoAwvt?. 
Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum xoAwvn exp. toV^ sis 
ccvr.xuv, ysdliotp©* 

Nap, to take a nap. Dormire , condormifcere. Cym. heppian. 
A. S. hnaeppan. Qiiod poftremum videri poteft defumptum ex 
x.V£<pac, obfeuritas, tenebrae : nihil enim aeque folet conciliare 
fomnum, quam caliginofa profundae notis obfeuritas. 

Stammerer, Balbus, blnefus Goth. STAMMS. A. S. 
■ptamep, yramup. D. ftam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. Ifl. ftamr. 
Sunt a fufi.vXsrj vel rw ( auAAfiu, nimia loquacitate alios offendere ; 
quod impedite loquentes libentiffime garrire foleant ; vel quod 
aliis nimii femper videantur, etiam parciflime loquentes. 

B fliould 







preface. 

Aould find or chance ffouid offer It, in the boundlefs chaos of a living fpeech. Mv fearch h n 
Las been eitner fkilful or lucky j for I have much augmented the vocabulary. 3 1 however, 

, A s m y defl S n was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which W 
relation to proper names { fuch as Arum, Socintan, Cahiniff Benedicline, Mahometan £ 
retained thofe of a more general nature, as Heathen , Pagan . * ^ ut ^ave 

,. 9 / tbe terms of art 1 have received fuch as could be found either in books of fciencc , , . 
di&onanes, and have often inferted, from philofophical writers, words which are fupDorted 

only by a Angle authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, ftand vet as c ‘ ndin'r PS 
probationers, and mull depend for their adoption on the fuffrage of futurity. 3 candidates or 

The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages or • 
ranee of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with falhion, or lull of innovation I k" 0 * 
regillred as they occurred, though commonly only to cenfure them, and warn others aeainll J 
of naturalizing ufelefs foreigners to the injury of the natives. S 1 tbe 

I have not rejected any by defign, merely becaufe they were unneceffarv or eYnhm„ f i, , 

whicl ’ by diff "“' wti,ers ha " b ““ diff ' r “‘ 1> ’ formed - “ “ d «5& 

“ T***~ «*» « b ““ f ' *. primitives* Z& 

Woids arbitrarily formed by a conllant and fettled analogy, like diminutive adie&ives in if ! , , t - n 
uijh, adverbs in ly, as dully, openly, fubllantives in nefs, as vilenefs, faultinefs were lefs diiiw’ ‘ 
and many fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority thaS&7to inferJt^ 7 ^ 

they are not genuine and regular offsprings of Englijh roots, but becaufe thSr ^relatbn to Ten 
being always the fame, their fignification cannot be miftaken. k P nmitlve 

or placed^only to ^Uuftra^the fenfe ^ ^T^b! tf** nC S !ecled > 

have therefore a plural number, ns dwelling, living /or have a/abfokte alETft r T 0 ™’ and 
colouring, painting, learning . ‘ fir a cl lignification, as 

The participles are likewife omitted, unlefs, by fignifvimr rather nmlltlp. ,u 
the nature of adjeftives; as a thinking man, a man l{ pmdence • a fiacL h or fe Th fT ^ takc 
thefe I have ventured to call participial adjedlives. ? But neither^ ar/thefT h ° rfe that caid P ace : 

they are commonly to be nnderilood, without a„, danger of m, date, by corfttS^fe'rb ’ 
fb “;Se’ r :!S: ,he) ' foUnd ^ « -W the, have any 

^SXt. ITeta tg£lt/^Se°/ * h ” gU T- • 1 h ” C «*—* *> -*• tome 

words, as may be found undef Ifter, fore Iw m P A ’ ’ lid jT° numbers of compounded 

as they are, might be multiplied^ but that' ufe aid curidhy are hte^SeTmd ,w'’ 
language and modes of our combination amply difeovered. 7 h dj and the frame of our 

Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as that by which re is nrefixed tn „r,t» , , • • , 

mfy contrariety or privation, all the exarrmles nl, k P, ,/ 0 note repetition, and un to lig- 

if not wholly arbitrary, is fo lit le limked that 2 be accumulated becaufe the ufe of thefe particles, 
or is imagined to reqXre them ’ 7 “* h ° Url y affixed t0 new words as occafion requires! 

'f than perhaps in any other, 

a particle fubjoined s as to come off, by a f Jt'ch H 7 ^ of ma ny verbs by 

to break off, to flop abruptly , to* 9 ar tl T al (t 7 o ^ ^ to 

fetof, toembelUlhj to fit in, to begin a continual tenour n iJ ““ P F 5 }° i lve °jr, toceafej to 
take off, to copy ; with innumerable expreffions of the fame kind^of K l b c gln a C0Urfe ? r J ourne y ’ » 
bemg fo far diflant from the fenfe of the Ample words that' ^ hicn f ® me a Ppear wildly irregular, 

which they arrived at the prefent ufe. Thefe T hox a • v a ^ aCit y W1 ^ ^ble to trace the fteps by 
myfelf that the colle&ion is complete I believe T h wlt ^S[ eat and though I cannot flatter 

this kind of plmftolOT ^ill te nolo'nl ^ bf™wl' I",*®”" ! h ' ° f * language, that 

chance omitted, will be eaf.l, explained bycomparifoi wi,I s ^X™ybe° f fo™A ‘“ d PmkleS ' ^ 

«**».* 1 ~* - the contr added 

many 1 have infer, ed.Voaufe ^ g 

however, 


preface. 

liowever, to be ye. eonfrdered as telling only y r , the credit of 

liwe^uffeTef to^ftand* upon" my own^ltddatitmj^ciaim^n^theVame privilege with my predeceflbrs of 
being fometimes credited without proof; 

The words thus feleded and difpofed, are grammatically confidered: they are referred to the different 

The words, thus leiec j i rre aularly infleaed, through their various terminations j and ll- 

K^ed r y e obfervation’s, not indeed of grea? or ftriking importance, feparately confidered, but neceffary 
iotbeeluddaSn of o U ; language, andhitherto negleded or forgotten by Englijh grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I expea malignity mofl frequently to faflen, is the Explanation ; 
in which I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleafeu, fince I have not 
always been able to fatisfy myfelf. To interpret a language by itlelf is very difficult ; many wo ds 
cannot be explained by l'ynonimes, becaufe the idea figmfied by them has not more than 
one appellation; nor by paraphrafe, becaufe Ample ideas cannot be defciibed. When the nature 
of things is unknown, or the notion unfettled and indefinite, and various m various minds, the words 
by which fuch notions are conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed And 
fuch is the fate of haplefs lexicography, that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diftreffes it ; 
things may be not only too little, but too much known, to be happily nluftrated. To explain, requires 
the ufe of terms lefs abftrufe than that which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be 
found ; for as nothing can be proved but by fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident 
without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the uie of woids too plain to admit a definition. 

Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evanefeent to be fixed in a paraphrafe 5 
fuch are ail thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives , and, in dead languages, are fuffered 
to pafs for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verle, or to modulate a peiiod, but which ate 
eafily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be fometimes fuch as no 
other form of exprefilon can convey. 

My labour has likewife been much increaled by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Englijh language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the 
fenfes detorted fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of varia- 
tion, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumfcribe them by any limitations, or interpret 
them by any words of diftindt and fettled meaning : fuch are hear , breaks come , cajl? full , get, give, 
do, put , Jet, go, run, make, take , turn , throw . If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, 
it muft be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that 
fpeaks it, thefe words are hourly fhifting their relations, and can no more be afeertained in a dictionary, 
than a grove, in the agitation of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible 
under any regular fcheme of explication : this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Englijh, 
than in other languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs ; fuch at leaft as 
can be expected in a talk, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underhand them ; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion : for when Putty owns himfelf ignorant whether lefus, in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral Jong, or mourning garment 5 and Ariftotle doubts whether ov^evg, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule , 
or muleteer, I may freely, without fliame, leave fome obfeurities to happier induhry or future 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, fhould 
be always reciprocal-, this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom 
exactly fynonimous ; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate • 
names, thereiore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many- names. It was then neceffarv 
o ufe the proximate word, for the deficiency of Angle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circum- 
locution 5 nor is the inconvenience great of fuch mutilated interpretations, becaufe the fenfe may eafily 
be collected entire from the examples. - calu y 

In every word of extenfive ufe,- it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning and fhow bv 
ficat on foX'te lnt6 f rmedlate fenf " k has P5 ed fr °™ primitives its remote and accidentalZn^- 

gtlttly ^ “ ,h “ ,vtich follows ’ and ,he f "“ b '- 

pi™ 7? b = £ .Ha. the per- 

other. When the radical idea branches 7 out intnmr U f d .^ by .° ne dlould be ran ged before the 
be formed of fenfes in their nature collated ? The ra ™ lficatl0ns ’ can a confecutive feries 

into each other ; fo that though on one fide* ^ deS of j^amng fometimes pafs imperceptibly 

point of contact. Ideas of tht fame race though 7 nnr^ffl 7 ^ 7Ct r ' S im P offible t0 ma rk the 
that no word, can oxpr.f, tho diffimiltodi thoifgh 

bited 
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bited together ; and fometimes there is fuch a confufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied 8 
and diftindtion puzzled, and perfeverance herfelf hurries to an end, by crouding together what fhe 
cannot feparate. 

Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular 
ufe, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to 
his ftudies by involution and obfcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it : this 
uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy with 
grammar 3 and if I have not expreffed them very clearly, it muft be remembered that I am fpeaking of 
that which words are inefficient to explain. 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft 
be inferted for the fake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is ufed for mate- 
rial heat , or whether flagrant , in Englijh , ever dignifies the fame with burning 3 yet fuch are the pri- 
mitive ideas of thefe words, which are therefore fet firft, though without examples, that the figurative 
fenfes may be commodioufiy deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that it was fcarcely poffible 
to colledl; all their fenfes 3 fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, 
and fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In 
any cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race 3 for 
fome words are ffightly pafied over to avoid repetition, fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better under ftood, as they are confidered in greater variety of firudtures and relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame fkill, or the fame bappinefs : things 
equally eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to mifiead, nor obfcurity to confound him 3 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the 
female of the flag ; flag , the male of the hind : fometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into fepulture or interment , drier into deflccative , drynefs into flccity or aridity , fit into paroxyfm 3 for the 
eafieft word, whatever it be, can never be tranflated into one more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty 
are merely relative, and if the prefent prevalence of our language ftiould invite foreigners to this 
dictionary, many will be afiifted by thofe words which now fe'em only to increafe or produce ob- 
fcurity. For this reafon I have endeavoured frequently to join a c Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to 
cheer to gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of Englijh may be afiiited by his own tongue. 

The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defeats, muft be fought in the examples, fub- 
joined to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authours. 

When firft I collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to fome 
other end than the illu fixation of a word 3 I therefore extracted from philofophers principles of fcience 3 
from hiftorians remarkable fadts 3 from chymifts complete procefies 3 from divines ftriking exhortations 3 
and from poets beautiful defcriptions. Such is defign, while it is yet at a diftance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical 
feries, I foon difcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my fcheme of including all that was pleafing or ufeful in Englijh literature, and reduce 
my tranfcripts very often to clufters of words, in which fcarcely any meaning is retained 3 thus to 
the wearinefs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some pafiages I have yet 
fpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfe with verdure and fiowers the 
dufty defarts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or dodlrine 
of their authours 3 the word for the fake of which they are inlerted, with all its appendant claufes, has 
been carefully preferved 3 but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the general ten- 
dency of the fentence may be changed : the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofopher his fyftem. 

Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as mafters of ele- 
gance or models of ftile 3 but words muft be fought where they are ufed 3 and in what pages, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufadture or agriculture be found ? Many quotations ferve no other 
purpofe, than that of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore felected with lefs fcrupu- 
loufnefs than thofe which are to teach their firudtures and relations. 

My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authours, that I might not be milled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporaries might have reafon to complain 3 nor have I departed from this 
refolution, but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my 
memory fupplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, 
in the tfcndernefs of friendfhip, folicited admiffion for a favourite name. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


0 

ixnf-h modern decorations, that 1 have fit!* 
So far have I been from any care to grace my P ^ writers before the reftoration, whofe 

dioufiv endeavoured ta colled cxamp es an au 101 ^ e fources of genuine didion. Our lan- 

works I regard as the -wells of E ffl h flffl reace “f n Ly caufes, been gradually departing from its 
sniage, for almoft a century, has, by the concui r . y „ and phrafeologv, from whrcti it 

original T'cutonick character, and deviating toward, a a -c ^ „ roun d-work of ftile, admit- 

ought to l» oar en.kavoti, to recal .t, *«* « « «* 

Btlt « every linage h» . time of raderrefc £*£ htJtSfjTS! 

5 r.* 2 f ^ 

mnp-e of theology were extraSed from Hooker and the tianllation ot tne l> > f 

fe-5 tShostjas 

would be loft to mankind, for want of Englijh words, in which they might be expreffed. 

It is not fufficient that a word is found, Unlefs it be fo combined as da at its meaning is apparently 
determined by the trad and tenour of the fentence 5 fuch paffages I have therefoie chofen, ar 
when it happened that anyauthoar gave a definition of a term, or fuch air explanation as is equivalent 
to a definition, I have placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chrono- 

logical order, that is otherwife obferved. 

Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any authority, but they are commonly deiivative nouns 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things ieldom 
occurring in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 

There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples 3 authorities will 
fometimes fcem to have been accumulated without neceftity or ufe, and perhaps fome will be found, 
which might, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged 
with fuperftuities ; thofe quotations which to.carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the 
fame fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diver fi ties of fignification, or, at leaft, 
afford different ftiades of the fame meaning : one will fhew the word applied to perfons, another to 
things 3 one will exprefs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe ; one will prove the ex- 
preffion genuine from an ancient authour 3 another will fhew it elegant from a modern : a doubtful 
authority is corroborated by another of more credit 5 an ambiguous fentence is afeertained by a paffage 
dear and determinate 3 the word, how often foever repeated, appears with new afTociates and in different 
combinations, and every quotation contributes fomething to the liability or enlargement of the language. 

' ’ \ "J r t _ . ' . 4 ♦ 

When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them -in either fenfe 3 when they are metaphorical, I 
adopt them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, 
by lhewing how one authour copied the thoughts and didtion of another : fuch quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by 
affording a kind of intelledtual hiftory. . . r : n f - 1 . 


lo 




*• *■ .j ^ 

The various fyutadtical ftructures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted 3 the licence or 
negligence with which many Words have been hitherto ufed, ' has made our' ftile capricious and indeter- 
minate ; when the different combinations of the fame word are exhibited together, the preference is 
readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to diredt the choice* 


, * ♦ r f 


„ have I laboured to fettle the orthography, difplay the analogy, regulate the ftrudiures, and 

afeertain the fignification of Engli/h words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I 

haye not always executed my own fcheme, or lads tied my own expectations. The work, whatever 

pioo s of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements : the orthography 

which I recommend is ftill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 

ii^ucni.yerron^us, the explanations are fometimes too much contrafted, and fometimes too much 

refuted, the fignifications are diftinguiflied rather with fubtilty than fkill, and the attention is harraffed 
Witn unnecqftftry minutenefs. . . . o ... , . . 

r- s 1^*. * *• a, f t s • -* 4 . . A ' " > » ' J r » • . * 

* w « 1 1 «. c Y * 1 * * - n r 

fir ! h exara P le ! , are oft ^ n .injudicioufly truncated,- and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarelv 
alleged in a miftaken fenfe ; for in making this colledtion I trufted more to memory, than, in a ftate 

can co " iain - - 

C below 
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below his own aim is incident to every one whofe fancy is a drive, and whofe views are TomfiTe 
hdhfive ; nor is any man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he has done much, but becaufe he can mmi 
ceive little. W hen firft I engaged in this work, I rel'olved to leave neither words nor tilings; • 
examined, and pleafed myfelf with a profpedt of the hours which I fhould revel away in feafts of •liteuafei 
Cure, the obfcure recedes of northern learning, which I fhould enter and ranfack, the treafures with which 
1 expedted every fearch into thofe negledled mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which 
I fhould difplay my acquisitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words 
I refolved to fhow likewife my attention to things ; to pierce deep into every fcience, °to enquire the 
nature of every fubftance of which I inferted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ftridlly lorical 
and exhibit every produdrion of art or nature in an accurate defcription, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed 
at laft to wake a lexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftruments, when the work 
calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my tafk, with thofe I muff: finally 
perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have pro- 
tfadled the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much improvement 5 for I did not find by mv 
'fir# experiments, that what I had not of my own was eafily to be obtained : I law that one enquiry only 
gave occafion to another, that book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find 
was not always to be informed ; and that thus to perfue perfection, was, like the firft inhabitants : of 
Arcadia, to chace the fun, which, when they had reached the hill where he feemed to reft, was ftill 
beheld at the fame diftance from them. 


I then contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries 
which produced more incumbrance than affiftance : by this I obtained at leaf! one advantage, that I fet 
limits to my work, which would in time be finiflied, though not completed. 

Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to deprefs me to negligence ; fome faults will at 
laft appear to be the effeCts of anxious diligence and perfevering activity. The nice and fubtle 
ramifications of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the 
neceftity of difentangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes. Many of the diftinCtions which 
to common readers appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the 
fchool philofophy, without which no dictionary ever fhall be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined. 

Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they 
are often confounded. Moft men think indiftindtly, and therefore cannot fpeak with exadtnefs ; and 
consequently fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification : this uncertainty is not to 
be imputed to me^ wb© do jiqt form, but regifter the language; who do not teach men how thev 
fhould think, but relate how they have hitherto expreffed their thoughts. 

The imperfeCt fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be 
compenfated by innumerable paffages feleCted with propriety, and preferved with exadtnefs ; fome 
fhining with fparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfeCt, are not imperfeCt for want of care, but be- 
caufe care will not always befuccefsful, and recollection or information come too late for ufe. 


That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muff be frankly acknowledged ; but for 
this defeCt I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage to perfeCt my fkill in the dialed of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes of 
merchants, and {hops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is 
found in books ; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been ne- 
gledted ;• but it had been a hopelefs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteft- 
ing with the fullennefs of one, and the roughnefs of another. 

To furnifh the academicians della Crufca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called 

la FI era, or the ■ Fair , was profeffedly written by Buonaroti ; but I had no fuch afliffant, and 

therefore was content to want what they muff have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been 
fo fupplied. T V. T t 

Nor. are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiffions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile. part of the people, the didrion is in a great meafure cafual and mutable; 
many of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a date of 
increafe or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and there- 
fore muff be fuffered to perifh with other things unworthy of prefer vation. 

Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer thofe to pafs by unreguarded, which he expedts hourly to return ; he that is 

fearching for rare and remote things, will negledt thofe that are obvious and familiar : thus many of 

the moft common and curfory words have been inferted with little illuftration, becaufe in gather- 
ing the authorities, I forbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted* 
It is remarkable that,- in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sea unexemplified, ,'xj 

Thus 


M 


S Zm £fk m .life 

«■» « »= expearf, that Ike tones 

” d poiifl ’ ed ■* ,i,e d,im ° r 

Of the event of this work, for which, having lab 1 0U ^ d f ^ 1 * 0 nj^ur^. ^Thofe who have been, 
have fome degree of parental fondnds it k ^ ould fix' our language, and put a flop to 
nerfuaded to think well or my defig , H. , been fuffered to make in it without oppofitio . 

thofe alterations which time and chance have myfelf f or a while ; but now begin to fear that I 

With this confequence I will confefs that I J - can iuftify. When we fee men grow old 

have indulged expedition which ne.ther rcafo^norjxp ^ ^ J we ^ at thc elixir that promts 
an d die at a certain time one after- another, fror X „ . t h e lexicographer be derided, who 

&s$3i frrrr: t. »s» x ■» ^ t&zg&z 

“ 5 k «» dd - - 

vanity, and affectation. 

With this hope, however, .eadetniet have been MM » 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders 5 but : their /igl^^ d f tolafh the wind, ire 

founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftran > u/its f-rensth The French language 

equally the ur.der.atioga of pride, unwilling » meafure Ufc*. of father 

has vilibiv changed under the infpea.on of the academy , t he itde a t M 

Paul is obferved by Le Courier to be m feu pafse ; and no Italian will maintain, mat , 

modern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccaee, MacbiavJ, or La, 0. 

Total and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen ; conquefts and 
very rare but there are other caufes of change, which, though flow in their operation e £ 

SJogrdV, are perhap, as oauch fuperiuur ,o hu„a» redlW “ SaS, 

who£ they eudeavour to 

l* t as. torn a •**. - - 

Sake, a ou the Wf «»«.. Th» 


There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language moft likely to continue 
long without alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, 

• fecluded from ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniences of life ; either without 
books, or, like fome of the Mahometan countries, with very few: men thus bufied and unlearned, having 
only fuch words as common ufe requires, would perhaps long continue to exprefs the fame I JB tl0 ^ s ^ tne 
fame figns. But no fuch conftancy can be expeCled in a people polhhed by arts, and clatled by (ubor- 
dination, where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour ot the otner. 
Thofe who have much leifure to think, will always be enlarging the ftock of ideas, and every in- 
crease of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations oi words. 
When the mind is unchained from neceffity, it will range after convenience ; when it is left at large 
in the fields of. fpeculation, it will ftfift opinions ; as any cuftom is dilufed, the words that expreffed 
it muff perifh with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate fpeech in the fame proportion as it 
alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various fciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words defle&ed from their original fenfe ; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the ex- 
centrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expeditions and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioufnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words will be 
preferred^ and others degraded; viciffitudes of' faftfion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fig- 
nificaffron of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metapho- 
-rical will become the current fenfe : pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen 
miuft at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will at one time or other, by publick infatua- 
tion, rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial 
licentioufnefs, confound diftindtion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome exprefficns will 
be confidered as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the 
gay and airy-; new phraies are therefore adopted, which muff, for the fame reafons, be in time dif- 
milTed. c Swift-, in his petty treatife on the EngliJ/j language, allows that new words muff fometimes 
be introduced; but propoies that none fhould be fuffered to become obfolete. But what makes a word 
- obfblete, more than general agreement to forbear it? and how lhall it be continued, when it conveys an 
often five idea,’- or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has or ce by difufe become unfa- 
_ miliar, and by unfamiliarity unpleafing. 2 

Thers 
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PREFACE. 

here is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefen t ft ate 
the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftinfr 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the mo.fl confff 
cuous accomplifhment, is fkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated anoth- 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and hafte and negli pence, re 
finement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick exprefiions* & 

The great peft of fpeech is. frequency of tranflation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting Something of its native idiom ; this is the molt mifehievous and 
comprehenfive innovation ; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the fame, but new phrafeology changes much at once ; it alters, not the fingle ftones of The buildino- 
but the order of the columns. If an academy fhould be eflablifhed for the cultivation of our 
which I, who can never wifh to fee dependence multiplied, hope the fpirit of Englijh liberty will 
hinder or deftroy, let them, inffead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to flop the licence of tranflatours, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be fuffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialed of France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiffible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in the 
other in iur mountable diftreffes of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel 
. that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration 5 we have Ion? 
preferved our conflitution, let us make fome ftruggles for our language. 

.In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its authours : 
whether I fhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englijh literature, muft be left 
to time : much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe ; much has been trifled away • 
and much has always been {pent in provifion for the day that was paffmg over me ; but I fhall not think 
my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my affiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs 
to the propagators of knowledge, and underftand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light 
to die repositories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon , to Hooker , to Milton , and to Boyle. 

When I am animated by this wifh, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and riflble abfurdities, from which no work 
of inch multiplicity was ever free, may W time furnilh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be Wanting fome who diftinguifh 
del ert ; who will con fider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, flnee while it is 
battening to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away*; that a whole life cannot be 
ipent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fuffleient ; that he, whofe 
defign includes whatever language can exjprefs, muft often fpeak of what he does not underftand • that 
a writer will fometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a 
talk, which Scahger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine ; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always prefen t ; that fudden fits of inadvertency will furnrize 
vigilance flight avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken learning- 
and that the writer fhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yefter- 
day he knew with intuitive readinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wife is performed; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour, and the 
world is little lohcitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns - vet it may 
gratify cunofity to inform it, that the Englijh Dictionary was written with little affiftance of the learned 
and without any patronage of the great ; not in the foft obfcurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of 
academick bowers but amidft inconvenience and diftradlon, in ficknefs and in forrow : and it mav 
reprefs the triumph of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplaved I 
have only failed in an attempt which no human powers -have hitherto completed. If the lexicons* of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fuc- 
ceflive ages, inadequate and delufive; if the aggregatedknowledge, and co-operating diligence of th e Italian 
academicians did not fecure them from the cenfure of Bern ; if the embodied criticks of France when 
lifty years had been fpent upon tneir work, were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their fecond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of perfection, which, if I could 

®hom I w ifne f t° 0n i °f i f T- W0U l ld k aVail m f', IhaVe P rotra ^d my work ti H mo& of thofe 

whom I wlhcd .to pleafe, have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and iriifearriage are empty founds • I 
therefore dtfmds it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure o/from praife 
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^OUGH the Britains or kVelfh were the firft 
pofleflors of this ifland, whofe names are re- 
1 corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceffors of the prefent inha- 
bitants ; yet the deduction of the Englijh language, 
from the earlieft times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent ftate, requires no mention of them : 
for we have lo few words, which can, with any pioba- 
bility, be refered to Britijh roots, that we juftly regard 
the Saxons and JVelfo, as nations totally diftinft. It has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons feized this 
country, they fuffered the Britains to live among them 
in a ftate of vaffalage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
it is fcarcely poftible, that a nation, however depreffed, 
ihould have been mixed in confiderable numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thofe, who were not fheltered in the mountains, 
perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englijh lan- 
guage is Gothick or 'Teutonick : it is a dialecft of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe , except thofe where the Sclav onian is fpoken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 

G O T H I C K, 




1 1 i > 

Anglo-Saxon, Francick, Cimbrick, 


Dutch, 

Frifick, 

Englifh. 


German. 


Iflandick, 

Norwegian, 

Swedifh. 

Danifh. 


Of the Gothick , the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, from 
the filver with which the characters are adorned,, is 
called the filver hock. It is now preferved at Upfal , and 
has been twice publilhed. Whether the diction of this 
venerable manufciipt be purely Gothick , has been 
doubted ; it leeins however to exhibit the moft ancient 
dialect now to be found of the Teutomck race, and the 
Saxon , which is the original of the prefent Englijh was 
either derived from it, or both defeended from fome 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entred Britain y cannot 
now be known. They item to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
bet ; their fpeech therefore, having been always cur lory 
and extemporaneous, muft have been artlefs and uncon- 
nected, without any modes of tranficionor involution of 
claufes ; which abruptnefs and inconnection may be ob- 
ferved even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains , which for a time left them no leifure lor 
fofter ftudies ; nor is there any reaion for fuppofing it 
abated, till the year 570, when Auguftine came from 
Rome to convert them to Chriftianity. 1 he Chriftian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degree of 
civility and learning ; they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Roman language, and fo gained, from 
time to time, forne knowledge and elegance, till in three 
centuries they had formed a language capable ot ex- 
prefling all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 
appears by king Alfred's paraphrafe or imitation ot 
Boethius , and his mo it preface, which I have feleffed 
as the firft fpecimen of ancient Englijh . 

CAP. I. . 

N ^cepe rit>e pe Doran op 8i&$iu maegpe pip 
Romana pice ^epin upahopon. q mi]? heojia 
cymnjum. Raergora ant) Gallepica pjepion harne. 
Romane bupuj abpsecon. ant) eall Iralia pice ‘p ip 
berpux ]?am munrum q Sicilia ^ 5 am ealont)e in anpalt) 
^epehron. q pa. asjrep j?am popepppecenan cymnjum 
£)eot)pic peng ro pam flean pice pe Deot)pic paep 
Amulinja. he paep Epipren. ]?eah he on j?am Ap- 
pianipcan jet)polan ^uphpunot)e. pe jeher Komanum 
hip ppeonopcipe. ppa j? hi m opr an heopa eairpihra 
pyp^e beon. Ac he j?a jehar ppi^e ypele jelaepre. 
q ppi'Se ppa]?e jeenrore mit) manegum mane, -p yxy 
ro eacan oppum unapimeOum yplum. -f he Iohannep 
pone papan her opplean. Da parp pum conpul. j5 pe 
heperoha harap. Boenup pasp haren. pe psep in boc- 
cp^prum q on popult) peapum pe pihrpipepra. Se 
on gear pa mamgpealran ypel pe pe cyrung Deot)pic 
pip pam Epiprenant)ome q pip pam Romampcum 
pirum t)yt?e. he pa gemunt)e t>apa epneppa q papa 
ealrpihra "6e hi unt)ep ^)am Lapepum haepron heopa 
ealt)hlapopt)um. Da ongan hepmeagan q ieopmgan on 
him pelpum hu he p pice Sam unpihupipan cyninge 
apeppan mihre. q on pyhr geleappulpa ant) on pihr- 
pippa anpalt) gebpingan. Senfae pa ngellice jepent)- 
jeppiru ro pam Lapepe ro Lonprannnopolim. p sen 
ip Epeca heah bupg q heopa cyneprol. pop pam re 
Eapepe pasp heopa ealrhlapopt) cynnep. bseron hine 
p;vr he him ro heopa Epiprenrome q ro heona 
ealrpihrum gepulrumere. Da p ongear re paetn- 
peopa cynmg Deorpic. Ba her he hme Tebnin-rkn on 
capeepne q p sp mne belucan. Da hir -re.omp f re 
appyp^a p^p on ppa micelpe neapaneppe becom ( a 
pa T ne ppa mice ppi&p on hip CQore get)pepet). ppa 
hip CDot) crp pp^op ro pam popult) pghum ungepot) 

Y*T" d - he 6d na! T e Fft 0 FF e be mnan pam capcenne 
ne gem untie, ac he gepeoil nipol opr>une on pa r-.on. 

q hine aprpehre ppipe unpor. ant) ipmor hiri pL n e 
ongan pepan q pup pingenOe cp?ep. J b 

D . CAP. 
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CAP. II. 

DA ho^ pe tc ppecca geo luptbarphce pong ic 
pceal nu heopienfte pingan. *3 mit) ppi ungepaoum 
poji'Dum geperran peah ic geo hpilum gecophce 
punt)e. ac ic nu pepenOe *3 gipcienOe op gepat)pa 
popt>a mippo. me ablen’oan pay ungerpe-opan popult) 
pselpa q me pa. popleran ppa bhnone on pi p tumme 
hoi. Da bepeapoOon relcepe luprbaspneppe pa $a ic 
him seppe betpt: ‘cpupo’oe, ‘^Sa penOon hi me heopa 
bsc ro ant) me nnt> ealle ppomgepiran. To phon 
pceo!t)an la mine ppieiYo pejjan paer ic gepslig mon 
px?pe. hu maeg pe beon gepselig pe ^e on '(Sam ge- 
paelpum ^uphpuman ne mot:- 


CAP. III. 

D A ic pa ^ip leop. cpse^ Boenup. geompienDe 
apungen hsepOe. ^ 5 a com fesep gan in ro me heopen- 
cunt) pipOom. q p min mupnenOe CQot) nut) hip pop- 
t)um gegperre. q pup cyae p. J}u ne eapr pu pe mon 
j)e on minpe pcole pagpe a pet) q gelaepeo. Ac hponon 
pupt)e })u mit) ])ippum popult) popgum puy yyipe gep- 
pencet). buron ic par p pu hseppr Sapa paepna ro 


hpaj?e popgiren ^e ic pe asp pealt)e. Da c!ipot)e pe 
j7ipt)om q cpas p. Erepirap nu apipgeOe popuit) popga 
op minep pegenep CQot>e. popj)am ge pint) pa m.epran 
pceapan. Ltrap hine epr hpeoppan ro mmum lapum. 
Da eot)e pe pipOom neap, cpaep Boenup. minum 
hpeoppienran gepohre. ^ hir ppa mopolil hpset 
hpega upap^pOe. aOpigOe pa mmenep CDooep eagan. 
ant) hir ppan blifum popt)um. hyzepep hir oncneope 
hip poprepmot)op. mit) ^am pe &a p COot) yip be- 
pent)e. $a gecneop hir pp ipe ppeore’e hip agne 
mot)op . p yazy ye pipt)om pe hir lange asp ryt)e 
laepOe. ac hir ongear hip Jape yyipe roropenne q 
yyipe robpocenne mit) t)ypijpa honrurn. *3 hine pa 
ppan hu p gepupOe. Da ant)ppypt)e pe pipt)om him q 
p*t)e. p hip gingpan hsept>on hine ppa roropenne. 
paep paep hi reohhotion p hi hine eallne habban pceol- 
t>on, ac hi gegat>epia§ monipealt) t)ypig on j?rpe 
poprpupunga. q on Jiam ^ilpe buran h^opa hpelc 
epr ro hype bore gecippe:- 

This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen of the 
Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here are fcarcely 
any words borrov/ed from the Roman dialecfts. 


Of the following verfion of the gofpels the age is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written between 
the time of Alfred and that of the Norman conqueft, 
and therefore may properly be inferted here. 

Tranflations feldom afford juft fpecimens of a lan- 
guage, and leaft of all thofe in which a fcrupulous and 
verbal interpretation is endeavoured, becaufe they retain 
the phraieology and ftru&ure of the original tongue 5 


yet they have often this convenience, that the fame 
book, being tranflated in different ages, affords oppor- 
tunity of marking the gradations of change, and bring- 
ing one age into comparifon with another. For this 
purpofe I have placed the Saxon verfion and that of 
JVickliffe , written about the year 1380, in oppofite co- 
lumns •, becaufe the convenience of eafy collation feems 
greater than that of regular chronology. 


LUCiE Cap. I. 

Tp O R D A CO pe y rcoOlice manega pohron papa 
pmga pace ge enOebypOan pe on up gepylleOe 
pynr. 

2 8pa up beraehrun pa £>e hir op ppym^Se gepapon. 
ant) paepe pppaece penay paepon. 

3 QDe gepuhre [op-pyhgOe ppom ppuma] geopn- 
lice eallum. [mi'Sj enOebypOneppe ppiran 35 e. ]?u fte 
pelupra Theophilup. 

4 Dmr pu oncnape papa popt)a po^pmprneppe. op 
pam ¥>e pu gelaepeO eapr:- 

5 On J^epoOep ragum Iut>ea cynmcjep. paep pum 
pacept) on naman Zachapiap. op Abian rune, q hip 
pip pasp op Aapone-p rohrpum. ant) hype nama paep 
Ghzaberh:- 

6 So^lice hij p^epon buru pihrpipe bepopan 
Frot)e. janjent)e on eallum hip bebot)um q pihrpip- 
neppum buran ppohre:- 

7 Ant) hij n^pt)on nan beapn. popfam ^e 6hza- 
berh paep unbepent)e. 4 hy on hypa t)ajum buru 
pop^-eotxin:- 

, 8 So^lice paep jepopt)en pa Zachapiap hyp pacept)- 
hat)ep bpeac on hip geppixlep ent)ebypt)neppe bepo- 
pan Core. 

9 TEyrep gepunan pa ep pacept)hat>ep hlorep. he 
eore -p he hip opppunge perre. Sa he on Dot>ep 
rempel eot)e. 

10 Gall pepot) faep polcep psep ure gebit)t)ent)e on 
p&pe opppun^e riman:- 

1 1 Da gerypre him Dpihrnep en^el prant)ent)e on 
paey peoporep ppi^pan healpe. 

1 2 Da peapt) Zachapiap gerpepet) p ^epeont)e. •] 
him ege onhpeap:- 

13 Da cpae^ pe engel him ro. Ne ontpst) pu ^e 
Zachapiap. yoppam pm ben ip ^ehypet). q fin pip 
Glizaberh pe punu ceffS. ant) j?u nempr hyp naman 
Iohannep. 

14. q he by^ fe ro jepean q ro blippe. q mane^a 
on hyp acennet)neppe jepajnia^:- 

1 5 So^lice he by^ msepe bepopan Dpihrne. ant) 
he ne rpinc^ pin ne beop q he bio gepyllet) on hali- 
gum Irapre. fonne- gyr op hip mot)op mno^e. 

16 Ant) maneja Ippahela beapna he jecyp'S ro 
Dpihrne hypa Core. 

17 Ant) he ropopan him on japre q Ghap 
mihre. p he pmrepa heopran ro hypa be-apnum ge- 
cyppe. q ungeleappulle ro pihrpippa jleappcype. 
Dpihrne pulppemet) pole gegeappian:- 


LUK, Chap. I, 


T N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 

preft Zacarye by name : of the fort of Abia, and his 
wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron : and hir name 
was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God : goynge in alle 
the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord with- 
outen playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 

4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do the 
office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to fore 
God. 

5 Afcir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente forth 
by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 

6 And at the multitude of the puple was without 
forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him : and 
flood on the right half of the auter of encenfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed : and drede fel 
upon him. 

9 And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede thou 
not : for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif fchal 
bere to thee a fone : and his name fchal be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyng fchal be to thee: and 
manye fchulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

ri For he fchal be great bifore the Lord: and he 
fchal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he fchal be fuifild 
with the holy goft yit of his modir wombe. 

12 And he fchal converte rnanye of the children of 
lfrael to her Lord God. 

13 And he ichal go bifore in the fpiryte and verm of 
Helye : and he fchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the 
fonis, and men out of beleeve : to the prudence of juft 
men, to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. 
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,R m ct >*3 Zaclwruar ro en 5 ele. £>pnun pac 
18 lorn nu eaio. ano min pp on hype *a 5 um 


pr- 


F0, i l o ^ ^Da^nSrpapoT) 6 him pe enjel. Ic eom 
1C if rrant>e bepopan CoL ano xc eom apent, 

pe pppecan. *] pe pip boOian. 

20 Knt> nu pu bipt pupijent)®. pu n ^‘ 

j:u mmum pojVDum ne 1 * 

r ‘ f Sc pxp Zachapiam 3 e-anbxt>i 5 ent)e. anO 

punbpotion p 1 he on pam remple ^ 

7 22 Da he uc-eose ne minre he him ^°-rPr|-« n - 
— hiT oneneopon j> he on pam remple pume 
gepeah. he psp bicmenOe hym. 1 txumb puph- 

PU 2? Dapsp gepopren pa h.p penunga bagap gepyl- 

let)e pasrion. he yep'oe ro hiy huye:^ 

24 Softkce aeprep rajum Glizaberh hiy pip 
eacnote. ant) heo betngluOe hig pxp monpap. ~i cp^S. 

SoBhce me Dpihren gerytxe pup. on pam 
t)ajum ]?e he ^epeah minne hopp berpux mannum 

a ^6^8o^lice on pam pyxran mon^e yaey apent) Jua- 
bjuel pe enjel ppam Dpihrne on Erahiea ceaprpe. 

bene nama paep Nazajierh. 

27 To bepet)t)ut)pe paemnan anum yepe. paep 

nama paey Iopep. op DauiOep hupe. ps epe p^mnan 

nama vxy COapia:- 

28 Da epaeti pe enjel mgangenfte. fyalyey pu mit) 
StF e 3 e pyllet)- Dpihren mio pe. 'Su eapr jeblerput) 
on pipum:- 

29 papeapSheo on hip yppxce ^ et)pepet ). ant ) 
polaTe hpser peo gpermj p^pe:- 

30 Da cpae'S pe enje-I. Ne ont)pset) pu COapia. 
po^hce pu gype mit) Lore gemerrepr. 

31 So^lice nu. pu on innot>e ^e-eacnapr. ant) punu 
cenpr. ant) hip naman paelent) ^enemnepr. 

32 8e bfS msepe. paep hehpran punu jenemnet). 
ant) him pyl$ Dpihren Erot) hip paet )ep Dauit)ep perl. 

33 Ant) he picpa^ on ecneppe on Iacobep hupe. *3 
hip picep ent)e ne bf 5 : 

34 Da epae^ COapia ro pam engle. hu gepyp^S pip. 
poppam ic yepe ne oncnape:- 

Da an?)ppapot)e hype pe engel. 8e hal^a Capr 
on pe becym'S. 7J paep heahpran mihr pe opep- 
pceat)a^. ant) poppam p hah ge pe op pe acennet) bit), 
bit) Hot)ep punu genemnet). 

3 6 Ant) nu. Glizaberh pin mage punu on hype ylt)e 
geacnot)e. ant) pep monab ip hype pyxra. peo ip un- 
bepent)e genemnet). 

37 Foppam nip adc popt) mit) Cot)e unmihrehc:- 

38 Da epae^ COapia. £ep ip Dpihrnep pinen. ge- 
pnpt)e me aeprep pmum popt)e:- Ant> pe engel hype 

m-gepar:- 

3 8o§hce on pam t)agum apap COapia 71 pept)e on 
iirlant) mit) oppre. on Iut)eipcpe ceaprpe. 

40 7j eot)e inro Zachapiap hupe. *3 gperre Gliza- 
erh:- 

41 Da paep gepopt)en pa Glizaberh gehypbe COa- 
pian gperinge. Sa gepagnut)e p cilt) on hype innoSe. 
ant) pa peapbi Glizaberh haligum Erapre gepyllet). 

42 q heo clypot)e mycelpe prepne. ano cp3et). Du 
eapr berpux pipum gebletput). ant) geblerput) ip 
pinep mno^ep pseprm. 

43 *3 hpanun ip me pi p. p minep Dpihrnep moOop 
ro me cume:- 

44 Sona ypa finjte gperinge yrejrn on minum 
eapum gepoptien psey. J)a pahnutie [in glKGnire] min 
ciiO on minum innope. 

45 AnOeaOigpu eapr pu pe gelypOepr. p pulp- 

p|nt) et)e ^ ^ ^ ^ am D ft lhrne 3&pset)e 

4^ Da c paeS COapia. COin papel maeppa^ Dpihren. 


into the 
for thou 


A N G U A G E. 

And Zacarye feyde to the aungel : wherof fchal 
y wyte this ? for if am old : and my wyf hath gon fu 

U1 k' And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to him, for 
Y am Gabriel that Itonde nygh bifore God, and Y am 
fent to thee to fpeke and to evangelife to thee thele 

thinc-is, and Io thou fchalt be doumbe. 

1 6 And thou fchalt not mowe Ipeke, til 
day in which thele thingis fchulen ^ be don. 
haft not beleved to my wordis, whiche ichulen be fulfil 

in her tyme. _ 3 y • 

1 7 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye : and thei 

wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and rnyghte not fpeke to hem 1 
and thei knewen that he hadde feyn a vifioun in the 
temple, and he bekenide to hem : and he dwellide ftille 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his office 

weren fulfillid : he wente into his hous. ' 

20 And aftir thefe dayes Elizabeth his wif confeyvede 

and hidde hir fyve monethis and feyde. 

2 1 For fo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche 
he biheld to take awey my reprof among men. 

22 But in the fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was 
fent from God : into a cytee of Galilee whos name was 

Nazareth. 

23 To a maydun weddid to a man : whos name was 
Jofeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the 
maydun was Marye. 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and fayde, heil 
ful of grace the Lord be with thee : bleffid be thou 
among wymmen. 

25 And whanne fche hadde herd : fche was troublid 
in his word, and thoughte what manner falutacioun 
this was. 

26 And the aungel feid to hir, ne drede not thou 
Marye : for thou haft founden grace anentis God. 

27 Lo thou fchalt confeyve in wombe, and fchalt 
bere a fone : and thou fchalt clepe his name Jhefus. 

28 This fhall be gret : and he fchal be clepid the 
fone of highefte, and the Lord God fchal geve to him 
the feete of Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he fchal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten 
ende, and of his rewme fchal be noon ende. 

30 And Marye feyde to the aungel, on what maner 
fchal this thing be don ? for Y knowe not man. 

3 1 And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to hir, the 
holy Goft fchal come fro above into thee : and the vertu 
of the highefte fchal ouer fchadowe thee : and therfore 
that holy thing that fchal be borun of thee : fchal be 
clepide the fone of God. 

32 And to Elizabeth thi cofyn, and fche alfo hath 
confeyved a fone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the 
fixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33 For every word fchal not be impofiyble anentis 
God. 

34 And Marye feide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord : be it doon to me aftir thi word j and the aungel 
departide fro hir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with 
hafte into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

36 And fche entride into the hous of Zacarye and 
grette Elizabeth. 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the falutacioun 
of Marye the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and 
Elizabeth was fuifild with the holy Goft. 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and feyde, bleffid 
be thou among wymmen and bleffid be the fruyt of thy 
wombe. 

39 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir 
of my Lord come to me ? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi falutacioun was maad in 

myn eeris : the yong child gladide in joye in my 
wombe. 3 

41 And bleffid be thou that haft beleeved : for thilke 

thingis that ben feid of the Lord to thee fchulen be 
parlytly don. 

Lord And Marye feyde ’ my foul magniHeth the 
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THE H I S T O 

^ 47 d min 3 a r^ jeblippute on Gote minum pae- 

48 FopJ?am j?e he jepeah hip Janene eat-motneppe. 

j^oO ice heonun-popb me eatiTe rectal ealle cneo- 
peppa. 0 } 0 

49 Fopjam pc me mycele binx tyte re ^e mihriT 

T- 1 hi r nam a if halij. J d 

50 q hip milt-heoptnep or cneopeppe on cneo- 
F e j ] e hme ontpxtentum: 

5 1 pophte m?^ne on hip eajime. he to-txlte 
pa opep-motan on mode hypa heoptan. 

52 Pe apeapp pa pican or perle. ant) ba eaft-motan 

upahop. * 

53 Binjpi^ente he mit jotum Terylte. 4 oren- 

mote iteie ropier. 6 j y 

54 F e apenj Ippahel hip cmht. q jemunte hip 
milt-heoprneppe. 

55 Spa he pppxc ro upum pxtepum. Abpahame 
ant hip paste on a peopult.- 

56 SocSlice ODapia punute mit hype ppylce Jpy 
montSap. q jepente jia ro hype hupe:- 

57 Da paep jepyllet Glizabethe cenninj-nt. ant 
heo punu cente. 

5 % 1 hype nehchebupap q hype cuSan p jehypton. 

*F Dpihren hip milt- heo prneppe mit hype mxppute 
q hij mit hype bhppoton:- 

5^ h)a on Jam ehreo^an txje hij comon p cilt 
ymbpni'6an. ant nemton hine hip pxtep naman Za- 
chapiam: 

bo Da antppapote hip motop. Ne pe po^ep. ac he 
bn5 Iohannep jenemnet:- 

6 1 Da cpxton hi ro hype. Nip nan on Janpe mas j^e 
Jyppum naman jenemnet: - 

62 Da bicnoton hi ro hip paetep. hpast he polte 
hyne jenemnetne beon:- 

63 pa ppar he jebetenum pex-bpete. Iohannep 
ip hip nama. £>a puntpoton hij ealle:- 

64 Da peap'5 pona hip muS q hip run je je-openot. 

*3 he pppxc. Dpihren bletpijente:- 

65 Da peap^S eje jepopten opep ealle hypa neh- 
chebupap. ant opep ealle Iutea munr-lant pxpon 
pay popt jepitmasppote. 

66 *3 ealle pa ^5e hit jehypton. on hypa heopran 
perrun q cpaeton. penpr $u hpast by£ pcy cnapa. 
pitotlice Dpihrnep hant paep mit him: 

67 Ant Zachapiap hip pxtep paep mit halejum 
Gapte jepyllet. *3 he pitejote ant cpasft. 

b8 Deblerput py Dpihren Ippahela Got. pop- 
fa™ Je he jeneopute. *3 hip polcep alyretnerre 
tyte. J 

69 Ant he up haeie hopn aprpte on Dauitep hupe 
hip cnihrep. 

70 Spa he pppaec Juph hip halegpa pitejena muS. 
pa <5e op popitep ppym £>e pppaecon. 

71 *3 he alypte up op upum peontum. ant op ealpa 
Japa hanta Je up hareton. 

72 COilt-heoprneppe ro pypcenne mit upum paete- 
pum. q jemunan hip halejan cy^neppe. 

73 u y to pyllenne Jone a $ pc he upum px- 
tep Abpahame ppop. 

74 Dxt pe buran eje. op upe peonta hanta aly- 
pete. him Jeopian 

75 On hahgneppe bepopan him eallum upum 

tagum:- J 

76 Ant pu cnapa bi pr pxy hehpran pireja jenem 

net. pu jxpr bepopan Dpihrnep anpyne. hip peTar 
^eappian. r ° J 

77 To pyllene hip polce hxle ^epir on hypa pynna 
popjypneppe. 

7b Duph inno^Sap upep Gotep milt-heoprneppe. 
on pam he up jeneopute op eaprtxle up-pppmjente. 

79 Onlyhran pam pc on fyprpum *3 on tea Sep 
pc eat e pit <_ao. upe per ro jepeccenne on pibbepej:- 

80 Soolice pe cnapa peox. *3 pxp on ^apre tept- 
panjot. *3 pxpon pepre-num 0% }?one txj hypxry- 
petaeppum on Ippahel:- 


R Y OF THE 

43 And my fpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe, 

44 For he hath behulden the mekenefTe of his hand- 
mayden : for lo for this alle generatiouns fchulen f C y c 
that I am bleffid. 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete things 
and his name is holy. 

46 And his merly is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to 
men that dreden him. 

47 He made myght in his arm, he fcateride proude 
men with the thoughts of his herte. 

48 Fie fette doun myghty men fro feete and enhaun- 
fide meke men. 

49 He hath fulfiilid hungry men with goodis, and 
he has left riche men voide. 

50 He havynge mynde of his mercy took up If ta d 
his child, 

5 1 As he hath fpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham 
and to his feed into worldis. 

52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre 
monethis and turned agen into his hous. 

53 But the ty^e of beringe child was fulfillid to 
Elizabeth, and fche bar a fon. 

54 And the neyghbouris and cofyns of hir herden 
that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy with hir, and 
thei thankiden him. 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circumfide the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by 
the name of his fadir. 

56 And his modir anfweride and feide, nay, but he 
fchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man is in thi kyn- 
rede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde 
that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntei wroot feiynge, Jon is 
his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, 
and he fpak and bleflide God. 

61 And dredewas maad on all hir neighbouris, and 
all the wordis weren puplifehid on alle the mounteynes 
of Judee. 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, 
and feiden what manner child leal this be, for the hond 
of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy 
Golf, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Bleffid be the Lord God of Ifraei, for he has 
vifitid and maad redempeioun of his puple. 

65 And he has rered to us an horn of hclthe in the 
hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he fpak by the mouth of hife holy prophetis 
that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alle 
men that hatiden us. 

68 To do merfy with oure fadris, and to have mynde 
of his holy teftament. 

69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham our 
fadir, 

70 To geve himfelf to us, that we without d*** J *“ 

delyvered fro the hond of oure enemyes ferve j, 
him, gt* 

71 In holynefie and rightwifnefle before him, in alfe 
our dayes. 

7 2 And thou child fchalt be clepid the profete of the 
highefte, for thou fchalt go before the face of the Lord 
to make redy hife weyes. 

73 To geve fcicnce of heelth to his puple into re- 
milfioun of her fynnes. 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he lpringyng up fro on high hath vifited 
us. 

75 T° geve light to them that fitten in derknellis, 
and in fchadowe of deeth, to drefie oure feet into the 
weye of pees ; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in fpiryt, 
and was in delert piacis til! to the day of his fchewing 
to Y frael. 
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Of the Saxon poetry Ttheir' tfetre and 

zCgfixap- o’u — 

gave to their contemporaries. without rhyme, 

* The fira poetry of the Saxons the quan . 

and confequently muft hav P P time to imi- 

tit y of * eir d y d a 6U r S S ’’ an d clofe them verfes with cor- 
tate their neighbour s, 

refpondent founds. j have felefted, contain 

The two pattagp > J 1 f 1 efent lyrick meafures, 
apparently the rudin.e C0 P nflde red as the genuine 

qnd the writers may oe juuiy 
anceftors of the EngUJh poets. 

fee mai him pope a'ope'oen, 

laer he«anne ope bitioe ne mu 6 en, 

XJon f bihmpe^ dome, 
fee 1 r pif 'f bir ant) tote 
Ant) bet biuopen tome. 

Dea^ com on $1 f mitelapt) 

Dun^ ^ e F le r ont)e ’ 

Ant penne ant pop^e- ant ippinc, 

On pe ant on lonte. 

Ic am eltep 8anne ic pep, 

A pintneyj ec a lope. 

Ic ealti mope cSanne ic tete, 

COi pit ojhte to bi mope. 

Se p hme pelue uop^et, 

Uop piue op ep uop chilte. 

pal comen on euele ptete, 

Bute tot him bi milte. 

Ne hopie pip ro hl F e P eBe ’ 

Ne pepe to hip piue. 

Bi pop him pelue eupich man, 

£>$p pile he bie'S aliue. 

Oupich man mit f he hauet, 

COai bej^en he-uepiche-. 

8e $e leppe 4 pe ^e mope, 

^epe aitep ihche. 

peuene ant ep^e he oueppieo, 
ethen bi^ pulbpiht. 

Sunne *3 mone *3 alle pteppen, 

Bie^ ftieptpe on hip lihre. 

pot hpet ^enchecS ant hpet top, 

Alle quike pihte. 

Nip no louept ppich ip xipt, 

Ne no kinj ppich ip tpihte. 

£)euene *3 ep^e 4 all $at ip, 

Biloken ip on hip honte. 

te^ al p hip pille ip. 

On pea ant ec on lonte. 

ip opt albuten opte. 

Ant ente albuten ente. 
pe one ip eupe on eche ptete, 
ttjente pep ^u pente. 

pe ip buuen up ant binecSen, 

Biuopen ant ec bihmt. 

8e man p jot ep pille te^S, 
pie mai hine aihpap uinte. 

6che pune he lhep^. 

Ant pot eche tete. 
pe ^uph-pijS echep l'Sanc, 

Uiai hpat pel up to pete. 

Se man neupe nele ton 3°^ 

Ne neupe jot lip leten. 

Gp te^ *3 tom come to hip tupe, 
pe mai him pope atpeten. 

pun jep 4 Suppt hete *3 chele, 

GcSe ant all unhei^e. 

Duph te^ com on ^lp mitelapt, 

Ant o^ep unipel^e. 

N e mai non hepte hit ljenche, 

Ne no tunje telle, 
pu muchele pmum ant hu uele, 

BieS inne helle. 

Louie Got mit upe lnepte. 

Ant mit all upe mihte. 

Ant upe emepiptene ppo up pelp, 

8po up lepe'S tpihte. 


gums ' iabbeS mejtsoc, 

rume W habbe« ntojae. 

ech eprep Sau f he txSOe, 

Gcren f he rP anC r°P e - 
Wrel Sep bi bpeo ne pin, 

Ne obep kennep ej're. 

Xrot) one rel bi echep lip, 

Snti blipce anti eche- pepte. 

Ne pal Sap bi r cere ne r c P utoj 

Ne poptoep pele none. 

Sc pi mepjfie f men up bihar, 

SI Nema?no mepjjie bi ppo mucheli 

gpo ip gobep ipihBe. 
pi ip \op pune ant bpint. 

Ant tai bute mhte. 

j)ep ip pele bute pane, 

Ant pepte buten ippinche. 

Se p mai ant nele Setep come, 

Sope hit pel uop^enche. 

Dep ip blipce buten tpeje. 

Ant lip buten tea^e. 

Det eupe pullen punie tep, 

BUSe hi biep ant) eaSe. 

Dep ip 5 eu 3 e ] :?e buten elte, 

Ant e-lte buten unhelfe. 

Nip ^sp popje ne pop non, 

Ne non unipel^e. 

Dep me pel tpihten ipen, 

8po ape he ip mit ipippe. 

J)e one mai ant pel al bien, 

Gntlep ant mannep blipce. 

To ^ape blipce up bpinj jot, 

Det pixe^ buten ente. 

Danne he upe paula unbint. 

Op lichamlice bent. 

Gpipt jeue up lete ppich lip. 

Ant habbe ppichne ente. 

Det pe moten ^ltep cumen, 

Danne pe hennep pente. 

About the year 1 x 5 0 ? Saxon began to take a 
Form in which the beginning or the pi efent EngUJh may 
be plainly difeovered; this change feemsnot to have been 
the effed of the Norman conqueft, for very few French 
words are found to have been introduced in the firft hun- 
dred years after if, the language muft therefore have been 
altered by caufes like thofe which, notwithftanding the 
care of writers and focieties inftituted to ooviate them, 
are even now daily making innovations in every living 
language. 1 have exhibited a fpecimen of the language 
of this age from the year 1135 to 1140 of the Saxon 
chronicle^ of which the latter part was apparently 
written near the time to which it relates. 

Dip jaepe pop pe lanj Srephne opeja pae to Nop- 
manti. q Jep pep untep-panjen. popSi p hi penfeen 
p he pculfee ben alpuic alpe pe eom pep. q pop he hafete 
jet hip tpepop. ac he to- feel t> it q pcatepet potlice. 
CDicel hattoe ^enpi kmj jatepefe jolt q pylutp. anfe 
na jot) ne t>itie me pop hip paule pa p op. Da pe kinj 
Srephne to Gn jla-lant) com pa macot> he hip jatepin j 
2 e t Oxene-popt). q paji he nam pe bipcop Rojep op 
Sepep bepi. q Alexantep bipcop op Lincoln, q te 
Gancelep Rojep hipe neuep. q tite xlle in ppipun. 
nlhijapen up hepe captlep. Da J^e puikep unfeep- 
jxton p he milt>e man pay q popte q jot), q najup- 
tipe ne t)it>e. pa feiten hi alle punfeep. pi hafefeen him 
manpet) maket> ant> a^ep puopen. ac hi nan tpeu^e ne 
heolten. alle he pxpon pop-ppopen. q hepe tpeo^ep 
pop- 1 open, pop xu pic pice man hip captlep make fee 
ant> ajcenep him heolten. ant> pylfeen pe lant) pull op 
captlep. pi puencten pui^e pe ppecce men op pe lant) 
mit> captel-peopcep. pa pe captlep papen maker, pa 
pylten hi mit teoulep ant yueie men. Da namen hi 
pa men pe hi penten p am jot hepten. ba^e be nihtep 
ant be txiep. capl-men q pimmen. ant titen heom in 
ppipun eptep jolt ant pyluep. q pinet heom un-tel- 
lentlice pininj. pop ne pxpen nxupe nan maprypp 
ppa pinet alpe hi pxpon. CQe henjet up bi pe pet ant 
pmoket heom mat pul pmoke. me henjet bi pe f)umbep. 

k o^>e]T 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


t^Seja bi J?e hepet). *3 hen-gen bjtynigep on heji per. 
CDe t>it)e cnorrtt) prjiengep aburon hejae hseueb. 3 
uujtyften ro f lr gaet)e ro J?e haejinep . £i riOen heom 
in quajirepne J?aji narjiep 3 pnakep *3 pat>ep paejion inne. 
*3 Bjiapen heom ppa. Sume hi faifcen in cjiucer hup. 
'p if m an cepre p pap pcojir *3 napieu. 3 un-t>ep. 3 
t>it>e pcasjipe pranep J)epi inne. 3 J?ptengt)e J?e man pxjx 
mne. p hi bjisecon alle J?e limep. In mam op pc cap- 
rWp paep. on lop 3 gpT. p paepion pachenregep p rpa 
o^epi pyie men hat)t)en onoh ro bsepon onne. p pap ppa 
maCet) p 1 p pseprner ro an beom. 3 OiOen an pcaepp 
ipen aburon J?a mannep fpore 3 hip halp. p he ne 
mihre nopireppaprep ne pirren. ne lien, ne plepen. 
oc bspon al p ipen. CDani Jupen hi rpapen mit> hun- 
Z*P- J ne canne. 3 ne mai rellen alle pc punt)ep. ne 
alle pc pinep p hi t)R)en ppecce men on hip lant). 3 p 
laprefce pa. xix. pinrpe pile Srephne pap kin g. 3 aeujie 
ir pap uueppe anX) uueppe. £i laeit>enga?ilt)ep on pc 
runep asupieu pile. 3 clepefcen ir renpepie. pa. pc 
ppecce men ne harden nan mope ro giuen. pa jaaeuefcen 
hi ant) bpent)on alle pc runep. p pel pu mihrep papen 
all a'oseiy pape pcultepr pu neupe pintien man in rune 
pirrentie. ne lant) nlet). Da pap copn t>&pe. 3 plec. 
3 caspe 3 burepe. pop nan ne pxy o pc lant>. lUpecce 
men prupuen op hungaeji. pume jeren on aelmep pc 
papen pum pile pice men. pum plugen ur op lant>e. 
Ulep n^upe gaer mape ppeccehet) on lant). ne nneupe 
heften men peppe ne t>it>en fan hi t)it)en. pop ouep 
pi^on ne pop-bapen hi nouoeji cipce. ne cypice-iaepit). 
oc nam al J?e got) p p ap inne pap. 3 bpent>en pySen pc 
cypce 3 alregserepie. Ne hi ne pop-bapen bipcopep 
lant>. ne abborep. ne ppeoprep. ac pasueOen munecep. 
3 clepekep- 3 seupic man o^ep pc ouep myhre. Dip 
rpa men o^ep fpe coman piOent) ro an run. al pc 
runpcipe plugsen pop heom. penten p hi psepon 
pasuepep. De bipcopep 3 lepet) men heom cuppete 
asupe. oc pap heom nahr fap op. pop hi paepon all 
pop-cuppaet) 3 pop-puopen 3 poplopen. UJap yx me 
rilefce. fe ejtfte ne bap nan copn. pop pc lant) pap all 
pop-Ton mit) puilce t)aet>ep. 3 hi p^t>en openlice p 
fcjupt plep. 3 hip halechen. Suilc 3 mape panne pc 
cunnen psem. pc folent)en xix. pmrpe_pop upe pinnep. 
On al piy yuele rime heolt) ODaprin abbor hip abbor- 
pice xx. pmrep. 3 halp gseji. 3 vm. tmp. mit) micel 
fume. 3 pant) pe munekep. 3 re geprep al p heom be- 
houet). 3 heolt) mycel capuret) in rhe hup. ant) poft pe- 
SSejie ppohre on pc cipce 3 perrefap ro lant>ep3 pen- 
rep. 3 got)et> ir puyfte ant) lser ir pepen. ant) bpohre 
heom inro J?e nepae mynprpe on p. Perpep maeppe-taei 
mit) micel puprpcipe. p pap anno ab mcapnanone Dom. 
mcxl. a combupnone loci xxm. Snt) he pop ro 
Rome 3 psep pacy pael unt)ep-pan^en ppam fe Pape 
Ougenie. 3 begasr rhape ppiuilejiep. an op alle fe 
lantiep op fabbor-pice. ‘ 3 an o^ep op pc lant)ep pc lien 
ro pc cipce-pican. 3 jjp he lenj mopre liuen. alpe he 
minr ro t)on op fe hoptep-pycan. Snt) he bej^er 
m lant)ep p pice men hepten mit) prjienjfe. op lUil- 
lelm C0alt)uir fe heolt) Rojin^ham pac caprel he pan 
Donnjham 3 Gprun. 3 op ^ujo op Ulalruile he pan 
^yprlmjb. 3 Sranepi j. 3 lx. pob. op Klfcepingle aelc 
^aep. Ant) he makete manie munekep. 3 planrete 
pinispt). 3 maket>e manie peopkep. 3 pent)e J?e run 
berepe fan ir sep p t ep. ant) pxy jot) munec 3 50O man. 
3 pop^i hi luuet>en Dot) ant) ^ot)e men. Nu pc pillen 
pae^en pum t)el par belamp on Srephne kingep rime. 
On hip rime fe Jut)eup op Nop-pic bohron an Dpipren 
cilt) bepopen Gprpen. ant) pineten him alle fe lice pi- 
ning p upe Dpihren pap pinet). ant) on lang-ppitm 
him on pot>e hengen pop upe Dpihrnep luue. 3 py^en 
bypiet>en him. Ulenren p ir pcult>e ben pop-holen. oc 
upe Dpihrin arypete p he pap hah maptyp. 3 ro mu • 
nekep him namen. 3 bebypiet) him heglice. in ^e myn- 
prpe. 3 he maker fup upe Dpihrin punt)ephce ant) 
mam-pad t)hce mipaclep. 3 harre he p. UJillelm:* 

On fip gaep com Dauit) king op Scorlant) mit) op- 
mere paspt) ro f ip lant) polte pinnan fip lant). 3 him 
com rogamep UJillelm eopl op Albamap fe fe king 
at)t>e berehr Guop-pic. 3 ro o&p asuez men mit) pseu 
men 3 puhren pit) heom. 3 plemt)en fe king xx: re 
prantapt). 3 plogen pui^e micel op hip ge.oge;- 


On fip g.rp polt)e fe king Srephne raecen Robbept? 
eopl op Dlouceprpe. fe kingep pune 5 e npep. ac he ne 
mihre pop he papr ir pap. Da eprep hi fe lengren 
peprepete fe punne 3 re t)a ei aburon nonrit) t)Sjep. 
1a men eren p me lihrepe cant)lepro seren bi. 3 f par 
xiii. kb. Appil. pirpon men puifee oppunt)pet>. Dep 
eprep popt>-peopt)e UJillelm ^Epce-bipcop op Dant- 
pap-bypig. 3 re king maket)e Teobalt) iEpce-bipcop. 
fe pap abbor in fe Bee. Dep eprep pxx pui^e micel 
uueppe beruyx fe king 3 Ranbolp eopl op Daij rpe 
nohr pop^i p he ne jap him al p he cu^e axen him. 
alpe he t)it)e alle obpe. oc aeppe fe mape lap heom fe 
psepyc hi paepon him. De eopl he.olt) Lincol agsnep 
fe king. 3 benam him al p he ahre ro hauen. 3 re kinr 
pop fitep 3 bepaerre him 3 hip bpo^ep IDillelm t)e 
R . . . ape in fe caprel. 3 re eopl pr^l ur 3 pepte 
eprep Rot>bepr eopl op Dlouceprpe. 3 bpohr him 
fit)ep mit) micel pept). ant) puhren j^pi^e on Dantiel- 
mappe-t)JEi agenep heope lauept). 3 namen him. pop 
hip men him puyken 3 plugsen. ant) krt) him ro Bpip. 
rope ant) t)it)en fap m ppipun. 3 . . . repep Da pap 
all Gngle-lant) prypet) map fan aep pxy. ant) all yuei 
pxy m lant)e. Dep eprep com fe kingep t>ohtep 
^enpiep fe hept)e ben Gmpepic on Alamame. 3 nu 
pxy cunt eppe in Angou 3 com ro Luntene. 3 re 
Luntemppce pole hipe polte r^cen 3 pcaepjeh. 3 pop^ 
ley pay micel:- Dep eprep fe bipcop op UJin-ceptpe 
^enpi. fe kingep bpo^ep Srephnep. y : ac pit) Rot>- 
bepr eopl 3 pit) fempepice ant) ppop heom a^ap p he 
neupe ma mit) re king hip bpo$ep polt>e halten. 3 
cuppete alle fe men fe mit) him heolt)en. ant) yx t)e 
heom p he polte nuen heom up Ujimceftpe. 3 t>ite 
heom cumen fitep. Da hi pxp inne pa?pen fa com fe 
kingep cuen . . . hipe ptpengSe 3 bepa^r heom. p fep 
paep inne micel hungaep. Da hi ne leng ne muhten 
folen. fa prali hi ur 3 plugen. 3 hi pup%en pap pi- 
^uren 3 polecheten heom. ant) namen Rot>bepr eopl 
op Dlou-ceprpe ant) let)t)en him ro Roue-ceptpe. ant) 
t)it)en him fape in ppipun. ant) re empepice pleh into 
an mynprpe. Da peopten 'Sa pipe men betpyx. fe, 
kingep ppeont) 3 re eoplep ppeont). ant) pahtlete pua 
p me pculte leten ur f e king op ppipun pop fe eopl. 
3 re eopl pop f e king. 3 pua t)it)en Siben t)ep ep- 
rep pathleten f e king 3 Ranfcolp eopl ar Sran-popt) 3 
a$ep ppopen ant) rpeu^ep paepron p hep noubep 
pculte bepuiken o^ep. 3 ir ne pop-prot) nahr. pop 
f e king him pi^en nam in famrun. f uphe picci pset). 3 
t)it)e him in ppipun. 3 ep ponep he ler him ut f uphe 
pxpyc pet) ro p popepapte p he puop on halitom. 3 
gyplep pant), p he alle hip caprlep pcult)e liuen up. 
Sume he lap up ant) pume ne lap he nohr. ant) t)it>e 
fanne pxpyc Sanne he h^p pc ult)e. Da pap Gngle- 
lant) pui'Se to-telet). pume helten mit) re king. 3 
pume mit) fempepice. pop fa fe king pap in ppipun. 
fa penten fe eoplep 3 re pice men p he neupe mape 
pcultDe cumme ur. 3 pashrleten pyt) fempepice 3 
bpohten hipe into Oxen-popt). ant) fauen hipe fe 
bupch:- Da ^e king pap ute. fahepte p p^egen. ant) 
roc hip peopt) 3 bepaer hipe in fe rup. 3 me Ur hipe 
t)un on mhr op fe rup mit) papep. 3 j ral ur 3 ycx 
pleh 3 irt)e on pore ro iMing-popt). Bxp eprep 
pea: pept)e opep yx. 3 hi f>p Nopmant)i penOen alle 
ppa fe king ro fe eopl op Angmu. pume hepe fankep 
3 pume hepe un fankep. pop he bepser heom nl I11 
aiauen up hepe caprlep 3 hi nan helpe ne haept)en op 
fe king. Da pepoe Guprace fe kingep pune ro 
Fpance. 3 nam fe kingep puptep op bpance ro pipe. 
pent)e ro bigsron NopmanOi faep f uph. oc he pperoe 
hrel. 3 be got)e pihte. pop he pap an yuel man. pop 
pape pe he . . . . t)it)e mape yuel fanne got), he peuebe 

fe lanbep 3 lasibe mic p on. he bpohre hip 

pip ro Gngle-lanb. 3 bibe hipe in fe capte reb. 

gob pimman pcae psep. oc ycx hebbe Jitel blippe mib 
him. 3 xpipr ne polbe p he pculbe lange pixan. 3 pxp'O 
t)et) ant) hip mot)ep beien. 3 re eopl op Ang?eu psept? 
t)et). 3 hip pune £)enpi roc ro fe pice. Ant> re cuen 
op Fpance to-t)aelt)e ppa fe king. 3 pcae com ro fe 
uinge eopl £)enpi. 3 he roc hipe ro piue. 3 al Peirou 
mit) hipe. Da pept)e he mit) micel p>ypt) into Gngle- 
lant). 3 pan caprlep. 3 re king peptx* agenep him nu- 
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£n J 1 rahre b re king pculte ben lauept) 3 king 

i lSS Lt3S 

fn-1 alle biLn him man-pet), ant) puopen pe paip ro 
hatoen ant) hir papt) pone puiSe got) paip pua f neupe 
ir hene Da papVking prpengepe J)anne he amepr 
Ln car. T re eopl pepoe ouep p*. -] al pole him 
luuettbpop he Gitie got) jupnpe -p makeOe paip:- 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry 
feem to have been written, of which I have inferred 
only fhort fragments •, the firft is a rude attempt at the 
prefent meafure of eight fyllables and the fecond is a 
natural introduaion to Robert of Gloucefter, being com- 
nofed in the fame meafure, which, however rude and 
barbarous it may feem, taught the way to the Alexan- 
drines of the French poetry. 

F UR m fee bi wefr fpaynge. 

If a lont) lhore cokaygne. 

Der mf lont) unOer heuenriche. 

Of wel of got)nif hir lliche. 

Doy parabif be min ant) bnyr. 

Dokaygn if of fainr fiyr. 

Whar if fer in parat)if. 

Bor grafle ant) flure ant) grenerif. 

Doy fer be 101 ant) grer t)ure. 

Der mf mer bore frure. 

Der mf halle bure no bench. 

Bor wanr man if f urfro quench. 

Bef fer no men bur rwo. 

£ely ant) enok alfo. 

Elinglich may hi go. 

Whar fer womf men no mo. 

In cokaygne if mer ant) t)rink. 

Wifure care how ant) fwink. 

De mer if trie fe trink fo clere. 

To none ruffin ant) fopper. 

I figge for fof boure were. 

Der mf lont) on erfe if pere. 

Unter heuen mf lont) 1 wiffe* 

Of fo mochil 101 ant) blifle* 

Der if mam fwete fiyre. 

Al if t)ai mf fer no myre. 

Der mf barer nofer frrif. 

Nif fer no t)ef ac euer lif. 

Der mf lac of mer no clof . 

Der mf no man no woman wrof . 

Der mf ferpent wolf no fox. 

J)orf no capil. kowe no ox. 

Der mf fchepe no fwine no gore. 

No non horwyla got) it wore. 

Nofer harate nofer ftot)e. 

De lant) if ful ot ofer got)e. 

Nif fer flei fie no lowfe. 

In clof in roune bet) no houfe. 

Der mf txinmr flere no hawle. 

No non vile worme no fnawile. 

No non frorm rein no wint)e. 

Der mf man no woman blint)e. 

Ok al if game 101 ant gle. 

Wel if him far fer mai be. 

Der bef riverf grer ant) fine. 

Of oile melk horn ant) wine. 

Wanr feruif fer ro nofmg, 

Bor ro fiyr ant) ro wauffing. 

SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

QL D E ant yonge 1 preit ou oure folief for ro lete. 

Dencher on got) far yef ou wir oure funnef ro bete. 
Bere mai rellen ou. wit) wortef feire anr fwete. 

De vie of one meitan. waf hoten COareo-rere. 

Bite fat)er waf a patriae, af ic ou teffen may 
In aunrioge wif echef 1 Se falfe lay. 
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Deve oot*f anr noumbe. he fervet, mtt anr ray, 
fin reren monyobere. bar finger weilawey. 

fheorofius wat if ndme. onenft ne levetie he nou t 
Re leveCe on be falfegoref. Sar peren wit) hont>en wroutt. 

Do far chil® feutoe chriftine ben. ic com him well 

R bet) wen ir were ibore. ro Oefe ir were ibpoutc. 

De more.- waf an hefene wif far lure ro wyman bere. 

Do bar chilt) ibore waf. nolte ho hit lui faie. 

Bo iente ir into afye. wit) meflagerf ful yare. 

To a nonice far hire wide, anr fetre hire ore ‘ 

De norice bar hire wifte. chiltren aheuete feuene. 

De eittef e waf maregrere. enfref may o t heuene. 

Talef ho am rolt)e. ful feire anr ful euene. 

Wou ho foleten marrirtom. fern Laurence anr ie 

Sreuene. 

In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tono-ue, by a mixture of the Norman , becomes appa- 
rent; yet it is not fo much changed by the admixture ot 
new words, which might be imputed to commerce with 
the continent, as by changes of its own iorms and ter- 
minations ; for which no reafon can be given. 

Hitherto the language ufed in this ifland, however 
different in fucceffive time, may be called Saxon ; nor 
can it be expeded, from the nature of things gra- 
dually changing, that any time can be affigned, when 
the Saxon may be laid to ceafe, and the Englijh to com- 
mence. Robert of Gloucefter however, who is placed by 
the criticks in the thirteenth century, feems to have ufed 
a kind of intermediate didion, neither Saxon nor Englifh ; 
in his work therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers in rhyme, of whom 
any large work remains, a more extenfive quotation is 
extraded. He writes apparently in the fame meafure 
with the foregoing authour of St. Margarite , which po- 
li Hied into greater exadnefs, appeared to our anceftors 
fo fuitable to the genius of the Englijh language, that it 
was continued in ufe almoft to the middle of the feven- 
teenth century. 

F pc batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in fys 
londe 

pat worft v/ere of alle oj)ere, we mote abbe an honde. 
Worft hii were, vor oJ)ere adde fomwanne ydo, 

A§ Romeyns & Saxons, &'wel wufte pat lond j?erto. 

Ac hii ne kepte yt holdc no^t, bote robby, and ftende. 
And deftrue, & berne, & fie, & ne cou])e abbe non ende. 
And bote lute yt nas worj), pey hii were ouercomeylome. 
Vor myd ftypes and gret peer as preft effone hii come. 
Kyng Adel wolf of J?ys lond kyng was tuenty ^er. 

})e Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 

Vor in pe al our vorft jer of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & frytty flypuol men her prince hyder come, 

And at Sou^hamtone aryued, an hauene by Souj?e. 

AnoJ?er gret oft Jiulke tyme aryuede at Portefmou^e, 

pc kyng nufte we]?er kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

pc Denes adde pc mayftre. po al was ydo, 

And by Eftangle & Lyndeleye hii wende vorj) atte lafte. 
And fo hamward al by Kent, & flowe & barnde vafte. 
A^en wynter hii wende hem. anoj?cr ^er eft hii come. 
And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 

J)us al an ten ^er pat lond hii bro^te j)er doune. 

So pat in pc tej?e ^er of pc kynge’s croune, 

Al byfou]?e hii come alond, and pet folc of Somerfete 
J)oru pc byflop Alcfton and j?et folc of Dorfete 
Hii come & fmyte an batayie, & ]?ere, ])oru Code’s grace, 
pc Deneys were al bynej)e,' & J?e iond folc adde pc place. 
And more prowelle dude po , j?an pt kyng myTte byuore, 
])eruore gode lond men ne bej) nogt al verlore. 
pc kyng was j?e boldore po* & ajen hem pc more drou. 
And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbryjt, Edelred and Alfred. 

PP wa s a ftalwarde tern, & of gret wyfdom & red. 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel bys lond. 
An Deneys dude flame ynou, pat me volwel vond 
In fyxtej)e jere of pc kynge’s kynedom 
Is eldefte fone Adelbold gret oil to hym nome, 

And ys fader alfo god, and ojiere heye men al fo, 

And wende ajen J?ys Deneys, J^at muche wo adde y do. 

Vor 


OF THE 
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Vor myd tuo hondred ffypes & an alf at Temfe mouj? 
hii come. 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oJ>er tounes nome, 
And fo vorj? in to Sofereye, & flowe & barnde vafte, 
fere p e kyng and ys fone hem mette atte lafte. 
fere was batayle ftrong ynou yfmyte in an frowe. 

P 2 godes kyn jtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe. 
Heueden, (fat were of yfmyte,) & ofer lymes alfo, 
Flete in blode al fram f e grounde, ar fe batayle were ydo. 
Wanne fat blod ftod al abrod, vas fer gret wo y nou, 
Nys yt reuf e vorto hure, fat me fo vole flou ? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte lfewede ys fuete grace, 
And fende fe Criftyne Englyffe men fe mayftrye in fe 
place, 

And fe hefene men of Denemarch bynefe were echon. 
Nou nas fer jut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 
fe kyng her after to holy chyrcheys hertefe more drou, 
And tefejede wel & al ys lond, as hii ajte, wel y nou. 
Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre byffop fo was, 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, fat amendede muche 
fys cas. 

f e kyng was wel f e betere man f oru her beyre red, 
i uenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he jut lyf fere. 

Hys tueye fones he jef ys lond, as he byjet ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, fe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuffe Adelbryjt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eyjte hondred jer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 
After fat God anerf e com, fat fys dede was ydo. 

Bofe hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom. 

At fe vyfte jer Adelbold out of fys lyue nome. 

At Sfyrebourne he was ybured, & ys brofer Adelbryjt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryjt. 

By ys daye fe verde com of fe hefene men wel prout. 
And HamtefTyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And fat lond role of Elamteffyre her red fo nome 
And of Barcftyre, and fojee and f e flrewen ouercome, 
Adelbryjt was kyng of Kent jeres folle tene. 

And of Vv eftfex bote vyue, f o he deyde ych wene. 

A DELRED was after hym kyng y mad in fe place, 
Eyjte hondred & feuene & fyxiy as in fe jer of grace, 
f e vorfte jer of ys kynedom fe Deneys f ycke con?. 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vafte nome. 
Mayftres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Blynguar and Hubba, fat flrewen were biye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt were, 

Myd her oft al fe wynter, of f e vorft jere. 
f e ofer jer hii dude hem vorf, & ouer Homber come. 
And Howe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 
fer was batayle ftrong y nou, vor yflawe was fere 
Olryckyng of Homberlond,& monye fat with hym were, 
fo Homberlond was fus yffend, hii wende & tounes 
nome. 

So fat atte lafte to Eftangle ajen hym come, 
fer hii barnde & robbede, & fat folc to grounde flowe, 
And, as wolues among fTep, reulych hem to drowse. 
Seyiit Edmond was f o her kyng, & f o he fey fat deluol 
cas 

fat me morf rede fo fat folc, & non amendement nas. 
He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, fat fuch forweto yfey. 
He dude hym vorf among ys fon, nolde he nof yg fle. 
Elii nome hym & icourged hym, & fuffe naked hym 
bounde 

To a tre, & to hym flote, & made hym mony a wounde, 
fat fe are we were on hym fo fycce, fat no ftede nas 
byleuede. 

Atte lafte hii martred hym, & fmyte of ys heued. 
fe iyxte jer of f e crounement of Aldered f e kyng 
A nywe oft com into fys lond, gret foru alle f yng, 

And anon to Redynge robbede and flowe. 
fe king and Alfred ys brofer nome men ynowe, 

Mette hem, and a batayle fmyte vp Aflefdoune. 
fer was mony moder chyld, fat fone lay fer doune. 
fe batayle yj’afte vorte nyjt, and fer were aflawe 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyf drawe. 
And mony foufend of ofer men, &: fo gonne hii 
to fle ; 

Ac hii adde alle ybe aflend, jyf fe nyjt nadde y be. 

Tueye batayles her after in fe fulf jere 

Hii fmyte, and at bofe fe hefene mayftres were. 


fe kyng Aldered fone fo fen weyof def nome, 

As yt vel, fe vyfty jer ol ys kynedom. 

At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God jef fat cas, 
fe gode Alfred, ys brofer, after hym kyng was. 


A LF 


RED, fys noble man, as in fe jer of grace 
he nom 

Eyjte hondred & fyxty & tuelue fe kynedom. 

Arft he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, 
fe pope Leon hym bleffede, fo he f uder com, 

And fe kynge’s croune of hys lond, fat in fys lond 
jut ys: 

And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 

An he was kyng ol Engelond, of alle fat fer come, 
fat vorft fus ylad wasol fe pope of Rome, 

An fuffe ofer after hym of fe erchebyffopes echon. 

So fat hyuor hym pore kyng nas fer non. 

In fe Souf fyde of Temefe nyne batayles he nome 
A jen fe Deneys fe vorft jer of ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he was fus in fys lond in batayle & in wo, 

An ofte lyf e aboue was, and bynefe oltor mo ; 

So longe, fat hym nere by leuede bote fre flyren in ys 
hond, 

Hamteflyre, andWylteflyre, and Somerfete, ofal ys lond. 
A day as he wery was, and afuoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend auyflef , Seyn Cutbert to hym 
conk 

“ Ich am, 55 he feyde, tc Cutbert, to fe ycham ywend 
“To brynge fe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham yfend. 
“ Vor fat folc ol fys lond to fynne her wylle al jeue, 

<c And jut nolle herto her fynnes byleue 
<c foru me & ofer halewen, fat in fys lond were ybore ; 
“ fan vor jou byddef God, wanne we bef hym byuore, 
“ Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on fe lokej? 
feruore, 

cc And fy poer fe wole jyue ajen, fat fou aft ney 
verlore. 

<c And fat fou fer of fof yfe, fou flalt abbe tokynynge. 
<c Vor fym men, fat bef ago to day auyffynge, 

In lepes & in coufles fo muche vyfs hii fiolde hym 
brynge, 

fat ech man wondry flal of fo gret cacchynge. 

“ And fe mor vor fe harde vorfte, fat be water yfrore 
hys, 

cc fat f e more ajen f e kunde of vyflynge yt ys. 

“ Of ferue yt wel ajen God, and ylef me ys meflager, 
ce And fou flail fy wylle abyde, as ycham ytold her.” 
As fys kyng herof awoc, and of fys fyjte f ojte, 

Hys vyflares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyfs hym 
brojte, 

fat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor fe weder was fo 
colde. 

fo lyuede fe god man wel, fat Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 
In Deuenyflyre fer after aryuede of Deneys 
fre and tuenty flypuol men, all ajen fe peys, 
fe kynge’s brofer of Denemarch due of oft was. 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond mette hem by cas. 

And fmyte fer an batay e, and her gret due flowe. 

And eyjte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to 
drowe. 

f o kyng Alfred hurde fys, ys herte gladede fo, 
fat lond folc to hym come fo fycke fo yt myjte go. 

Of Somerfete, of Wylteffyre, of Hamteflyre ferto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 

So fat he adde poer ynou, and atte lafte hii come, 

And a batayle at Edendone ajen fe Deneys nome. 

And flowe to grounde, & wonne fe mayftre of the velde. 
fe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to jelde 
To fe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages toke, 

A orto wende out of ys lond, jyf he yt wolde loke; 

And jut ferto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criftendom. 
Kyng Gurmund, fe hexte kyng, vorft fer to come. 
Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyfed ek fer were 
fretty of her hexte dukes, and muche of fat folc fere 
Kyng Alfred hem huld wyf hym tuelf dawes as he 
hende, 

Ann fuffe he jef hem large jyftes, and let hym wende. 

I iii, fat nolde Criftyn be, of lande flowe fo, 

And byjonde lee in fiance dude wel muche wo. 
jut fe flrewen come ajen, and muche wo here wrojte. 
Acfe kyng Alfred atte lafte to flame hem euere brojte. 

2 Kyng 
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Kyno- Alfred wss pe wyfoft G n 3 ’ N 1 - '°‘T was T'p' 5 ' 
Vor bev me he lawes bef in worre tyme vorlore, 

Na I Ct fofedaye. vo/fey he in worre were, 
Lawes hemade ry 3 t U ollore, and ftrengore ban er were. 

Clerc he was god ynou, and jut, as me 5 

He was more fan ten jer old, ar he coufe ys abeie. 

Ac ys gode moder ofte fmale jyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue ofer pie, and loky on ys boke. 

So fat by por clergye ys ryjt lawes he wonde, 
fat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys on ■ 

And vor f e worre was fo muche of pe Juf jer Deneys, 
fe men of fys fu’ue lond were of fe worfe peys. 

And robbede and flowe ofere, feruor he byuonde, 
bat ber were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond. 

And in ech tonne of fe hondred a tefynge were alio, 
And fat ech man wyf oute gret lond in tefynge were ydo. 
And bat ech man knewe ofer fat in tefynge were, 

And wufte fomdel of her flat, jyf mefu vp hem bere. 
So ftreyt he was, fat fey me ledde amydde weyes heye 
Seluer, fat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, fey he yt leye. 
Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
AcWyncheftryehe rerdeon, fat nywemunftreyclupedys. 
Elys lyf eyjte and tuenty jer in ys kynedom ylafte. 
After ys def he was ybured at Wyncheftre atte lafte. 

Sir John Mandeville wrote, as he himfelf informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which compriftng 
a relation of many different particulars, confequently 
required the ufe of many words and phrafes, may be 
properly fpecified in this place. Of the following quo- 
tations, I have chofen the firft, becaufe it fhows, in 
fo m e meafure, the ftate of European fcience as well as 
of the Engiijh tongue*, and the fecond, becaufe it is 
valuable ior the force of thought and beauty of ex- 
preflion. 

* 

T N that lond, ne in many others bezonde that, no 
■** man may fee the fterre trarifmontane, that is ciept 
the fterre of the fee, that is unmevable, and that b to- 
ward the hsorthe, that we clepen the lode fterre. But 
men feen another fterre, the contrarie to him, that is 
toward the Southe, that is ciept Antartyk. And right 
as the febip men taken here avys here, and governe hem 
be the lode fterre, right fo don lchip men bezonde the 
parties, be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre 
apperethe not to us. And this fterre, that is toward 
the Norths, that wee ciepen the lode fterre, ne ap- 
perethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may wel 
perceyve, that the lond and the fee ben of rownde fchapp 
and forme. For the partie of the firmament fchewethe 
in o contree, that fchewethe not in another contree. 
And men may well preven be experience and fotyle 
compaflement of wytt, that zif a man fond paflages be 
fchippes, that wolde go to ferchen the world, men 
myghte go be fchippe alle aboute the world, and aboven 
and benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre 
that I have leyn. For I have been toward the parties 
of Braban, and beholden the Aftrolabre, that the fterre 
that is ciept the transmontayne, is 53 degrees hio-he. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe 
58 degrees. And more forthe toward the parties fep- 
temtnoneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, and certyn 
mynutes. For I my felf have mefured it by the Aflro- 
labre. Now fchuile ze knowe, that azen the Tranf- 
montayne, is the tother fterre, that is ciept Antartyke ; 
as I have feyd before. And tho 2 fterres ne meeven 
nevere. And be hem turnethe alle the firmament, rierhte 
as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his axille tree? fo 
that tho fterres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties ; 
fo that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hathe benethen! 
Aftie this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales 
that is toward the Southe : and I have founden, that in 
Eybye, men feen firft the fterre Antartyk. And fo fer 
I have gon more in tho contrees, that I have founde that 
fterre more highe ; fo that toward the highe Lybye it 
is 18 degrees of heghte, and certeyn minutes (of ’the 
whiche 60 minutes maken a degree) aftre go y nee be 
fee and be londe, toward this contree, of that I have 
ipoke and to other yles and londes bezonde that con- 
tiee, I have founden the fterre Antartyk of 33 decrees 
of heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif I hadde^had 


companye and fchippynge, for to go p ore > zo "J’ * 
trowe wel in certyn, that wee fcholde have feen alle the 
roundneffe of the firmament alle aboute. for as I have 
feyd zou be for n, the half of the firmament is bet wene 
tho 2 fterres : the whiche halfondelle I have feyn. A nd 
of the tother halfondelle, I have leyn toward the Northe, 
uhdre the Tranfmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes; 
and toward the partie meridionalle, I have feen undre the 
Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and thanne the 
halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne holdethe not 
but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I have feen 62 on 
that o part, and 33 on that other part, that ben 95 : de- 
crees, and nyghe the halfondelle of a degree ; and fo 
there ne faylethe but that 1 have feen alle the firmament, 
faf 84 degrees and the halfondelle of a degree ; and 
that is not the fourthe part of the firmament. For the 

4 partie of the roundneffe of the firmament holt 90 de- 
crees : fo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of 
die fourthe partie. And alfo I have feen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundneffe of the firmament, and more zit 

5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye zou cer- 
teynfy, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the 
world, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his 
contree, that hadde companye and fchippynge and con- 
duyt : and alle weyes he fcholde fynde men, londes, and 
yles, als wel as in this contree. For zee wyten welle, 
that thei that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the tranf- 
montane; als wel as wee and thei that chvellyn under us, 
ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties of fee and of 
lond han here appofitees, habit bles or trepaffables, and 
thei of this halt and bezond half. And wytethe wel, 
that aftre that, that I may parceyve and comprehende, 
the londes of Preftre John, emperour of Yncle ben 
undre us. For in goynge from Scotiond or from Eng- 
lond toward jerufalem, men gon upward ahveys. Por 
oure lond is in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward the 
V eft : and the lond of Preftre John is the lowe partie 
of the erthe, toward the Eft : and thei han there the 
day, whan wee have the nyghte, and alfo highe to the 
contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan wee han the day. 
For the erthe and the lee ben of round forme and fchapp, 
as I have feyd beforn. And that that men gon upward 
to o coft, men gon dounward to another coft. Alfo 
zee have herd me feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes 
of the world ; and that may men preven and fchewen 
there, be a fpere, that is piglue in to the erthe, upon 
the hour of mydday, whan it is eauenoxium, that 
fchewethe no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it fcholde 
ben in the myddes of the world, David wytneffethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he feythe, Deus operatus eft fa- 
lute in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro the 
parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufalem, als 
many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als 
many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerufalem, unto other 
contynyes of the fuperficialtie of the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iourneyes, towarde 
A nde and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynse the 
loundneffe of the erthe and of the fee, undre oure con- 
trees on this half. And therfore hathe it befallen many 
tymes 01 o thing, that I have herd cownted, whan I 
was zong ; how a Worth i man departed fometyme from 
oure contrees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he 
palled \ nde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles : and lo longe he wente be fee and lond 
and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, that he 
fond an yle, where he herde fpeke his owne lano-age 
callynge on oxen in the plowghe, fuche wordes as & n?en 
ipeken to beftes in his owne contree : whereof he hadde 
gret mervayie : for he knewe not how it myo-hte be 
But I feye that he had gon fo longe, be lond? and be 
lee, that he had envyround alle the erthe, that he was 
comen azen envirounynge, that is to feye, o-ovn° e 
aboute, unto Ins owne marches, zif he wolde have 
pa ied forthe, til he had founden his contree and his 
owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro ; and fo he lofte moche ^eyne- 
fulle labour, as him felf feyde, a gret whileAftre 
that he was comen horn. For it £felle aftre,' t£ 

A" e , Me m t0 Norweye ; and there temped: of the fee 
c „>ke him ; and he arrvved in an ^1** . 1 
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in thatyle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where he 
had herd fpeke his owne langage before, and the cal- 
lynge of the oxen at the plowghe : and that was pofiible 
thinge. But how it femethe to lymple men unlerned, 
that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that 
men fcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre ! But 
that may not be, upon lefie, than wee mowe falle toward 
hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For fro what 
partie of the erthe, that men duelle, outher aboven or 
* benethen, it femethe alweyes to hem that duellen, . that 
thei gon more righte than ony other folk. And righte 
as it femethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte fo it 
n femethe hem, that wee ben undre hem. t or zif a 
man myghte falle fro the erthe unto the firmament •, be 
grettere refoun, the erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete 
and fo hevy, fcholde fallen to the firmament : but that 
may not be : and therfore feithe oure Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nkhilo ? And alle be 
it, that it be pofiible thing, that men may fo envyronne 
alle the world, natheles of a 1000 perfones, on^ ne 
myghte not happen to returnen in to his con tree, h or, 
for the gretnefife of the erthe and of the fee, men may 
go be a 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man 
cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties that he 
cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, or be 
the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large and fulle 
gret, and holt in roundnefie and aboute envyroun, be 
aboven and be benethen 2042 5 myles, aftre the opynyoun 
of the olde wife aflronomeres. And here feyenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it femethe 
me, favynge here reverence, that it is more, And for 
to have bcttere underftondynge, I feye thus, be ther 
ymagyned a figure, that hathe a gret compas ; and 
aboute the poynt of the gret compas, that is clept the 
centre, be made another litille compas : than aftre, be 
the gret compafs devifed be lines in manye parties and 
that alle the lynes meeten at the centre ; fo that in as 
many parties, as the grete compas fchal be departed, in 
als manye, fchalle be departed the litille, that is aboute 
the centre, alle be it, that the fpaces ben lefTe. Now 
thanne, be the gret compas reprefented for the firma- 
ment, and the litille compas reprefented for the erthe. 
Now thanne the firmament is devyfed, be aflronomeres, 
in 12 fignes ; and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, 
that is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as the 
firmament ; and lat every partye anfwere to a degree of 
the firmament : and wytethe it wel, that aftre the 
audloures of aflronomye, 700 furlonges of erthe an- 
fweren to a degree of the firmament; and tho ben 87 
miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed 
be 360 fit lies ; and than thei ben 31500 myles, every 
of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of oure contree. So moche 
hathe the erthe in roundnefie, and of heghte enviroun, 
aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirflondynge. And 
zee fchulle undirftonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde 
wife philofophres and aflronomeres, oure contree ne Ire- 
lond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 
coflynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte cownted 
aboven the erthe-, as it fchewethe be alle the bokes 
of aflronomye. For the fuperficialtee of the erthe is 
departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes : and tho par- 
ties ben clept clymates. And oure parties be not of 
the 7 clymates : for thei ben defcendynge toward the 
Weft. And alfo thefe yles of Ynde, which beth evene 
azenfl us, beth noght reckned in the climates : for thei 
ben azenfl us, that ben in the lowe contree. And the 
7 clymates flrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 

II. And I John Maundevylle knyghte abovefeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from oure contrees 
and pafied the fee, the zeer of grace 1322. that have 
pafied manye londes and manye yles and contrees, and 
cerched manye fulle flraunge places, and have ben in 
many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at 
many a faire dede of armes, (alle be it that I dide none 
myfelf, for myn unable infuffifance) now I am comen 
horn (mawgree my felf) to refte : forgowtes, artetykes, 
that me diftreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azenfl ray wille (God knowethe.) And thus takynge 
folace in my wrecched refle, recordynge the tyme pafied, 
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I have fulfilled theife thinges and putte hem wryten in 
this boke, as it wolde come in to my mynde, the zeer 
of c-race 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from oure 
contrees. Wherfore I preye to alle the rederes and 
hereres of this boke, zif it plefe hem, that thei wolde 
preyen to God for me 1 and I fchalle preye tor hem. 
And alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofler, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, I make 
hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle the gode 
pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, that I 
have don, zif ony be to his plefance: and noghte 
only of tho, but of alle that evere I fchalle do unto 
my lyfes ende. And I befeche Almyghty God, fro 
whom alle godenefie and grace comethe ho, that he 
vouchefaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, 
to fulle fylle hire foules with infpiracioun of the Holy 
Gofl, in makynge defence of alle hire godly enemyes 
here in erthe, to hire falvacioun, bothe of body and 
foule to worfehipe and thankynge of him, that is three 
and on, with outen begynnynge and withouten endynge; 
that is, with outen qualitee, good, and with outen quan- 
tytee, gret -, that in alle places is prefent, and alle thinges 
contenynynge ; the whiche that no goodnefi'e may 
amende, ne non evelle empeyre that in perfeyte try- 
nytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worides and be 
alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 

The fird of our authours, who can be properly faid to 
have written Englifh , was Sir John Gower , who, in his 
Co?ife£ion of a Lover , calls Chaucer his difciple, and may 
therefore be confidered as the father of our poetry. 

t^T OWE for to fpeke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune, 

Which hath befalle in fondrye londes : 

But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All fodeinly, er it be wid, 

A tunne, whan his lie arid 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els fiiulde nought gone out. 

And eke full ofte a littell fkare 
Vpon a banke, er men be ware. 

Let in the dreme, whiche with gret peine. 

If any man it (hall redreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wife, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth : 

And eche in his complainte telleth. 

How that the worlde is mifwent. 

And thervpon his argument 
Yeueth euery man in fondrie wife : 

But what man wolde him felfe auife , 

His confcience, and nought milufe. 

He maie well at the fird excufe 
His god, whiche euer dant in one. 

In him there is defaute none 
So mud it dande vpon vs felue. 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is caufe of that diall fall. 

The hidory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hidory of cur poetry is generally fup- 
pofed to commence, the time of the illudrious Geoffry 
Chaucer , who may perhaps, with great judice, be filled 
the fird of our verfifyers who wrote poetically. He 
does not however appear to have deferved all the praife 
which he has received, or all the cenfure that he has 
differed. Bryden , who midakes genius for learning, 
and, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write 
of what he had not examined, aferibes to Chaucer the 
fird refinement of our numbers, the fird produ&ion of 
eafy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our 
language, by words borrowed from the more polifhed 
languages of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames 
him in harfh terms for having vitiated his native fpeech 
by whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find fmooth numbers and eafy 
rhymes, of which Chaucer is fuppofed to-have been the 
inventor, and the French words, whether good or bad, 
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of which Chaucer is charged as the |°”e 

of boo , ks c T 

infancy of our poCf ^ icular exaftnefs ; bat the 
a Tof Gower and Lydgate fufficiently evince, thau his 
didion was in general like made by the 

* nd by *• n “"“ 
CHAUCER. 

. T sci r wepyng am conftrained to begin verle ot 
Akorowfu 1 matter, that whilom in florilhyng ftudie 
made deh able ditees. For lo ! rendyng mufes of 
Poetes enditen to me thinges to be wnten, and drer e 
teres At lafte no drede ne might overcame tho mules, 
that thei ne werren fellowes, and foloweden my waie 
£ is t o faie, when 1 was exiled, thei that weren of 
my youth whilom welfull and grene, comforten now 
forowfull wierdes of me olde man : for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, halted by the harmes that have 
and forowe hath commaunded his age to be in me. 
Heres hore aren fhad overtimeliche upon my hed : and 
the flacke fleinne trembleth of mine empted bodie.^ 1 nuke 
deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh not in yeres 
that be fvvete, but cometh to wretches often lcleped^: 
Alas alas ! with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth 
awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light godes, 
that forowfull houre, that is to faie, the deth, had al- 
mofte drente myne hedde : but now for fortune cloudie 
ha f h chaunged her decevable chere to mewarde, myne 
unpitous life draweth along ungreable dwellynges. O 
ye my frendes, what, or whereto avaunted ye me to 
ben welfull ? For he that hath fallin, ftode in no ftedfafl: 
degre. 
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of different numbers, in 

Wof&SSl V rK aS tong them,* pare of 
vAlSon of Boetius, to which another verficn 
the time of queen Mary, is oppofed It would 
b^tmproDe/to^quote very fpanngly an authour of ft 
much reputation! or to make very large extra is horn a 
book fo generally known. 

C O L V I L E. 

That ih tyme of profperite and flory firing ftudye, 
- made pleafaunte and delectable dit.es, a v.,,i . 
alas now beyng heauy and fid ouerthrowen in aduerhue, 
am compelled m tele and tall heuines and gre.t fc- 
holde the mufes Poetical!, that is to laye : tire pieafure 
that is in poetes verfes, do appoynt me, and compel me 
to writ thefe verfes in meter, and the forowfull verfes .do 
wet my wretched face with very waterye teares, yiiumge 
out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mules no feare 
without doute could ouercome, but that they wold tolow 
me in mv iourney of exile or bam fh meat. Sometyme 
the ioye of happy and lofty delectable youth dyd com- 
fort me, and nowe the courie ot iorowlull olde age 
caufeth me to reioyfe. For hafty old age vnloked tor 
is come vpon me with al her incommodities and euyls, 
and forow hath commaunded and droughts me into the 
fame old age, that is to fay : that forowe cauieth me to 
be olde, before my time come ot olde age. I he hoer 
heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, and my re- 
uiled fkynne trembleth my tiefli, cine confumed and 
wafted with forowe. Mannes death is happy, that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is luftye, and in plea- 
fure or welth : but in time ot aduerfitie, when it is often 
defy red. Alas Alas howe dull and defte be the eares 
of cruel death vnto men in mifery that would fayne 
dye : and yet refufythe to come and fhutte vp theyr 
carefull wepyng eyes. Whiles that falle fortune ta- 
uoryd me with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre 
of death had almoft ouercom me. That is to fay deaths 
was redy to opprefie me when I was in profperitie. Nowe 
for by caufe that fortune beynge turned, from profpe- 
ritie into aduerfitie (as the clere day is darkyd with 
cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable counte- 
naunce : my wretched life is yet prolonged and doth 
continue in dolour. O my frendes why liaue you fo 
often bofted me, fayinge that I was happy when I had 
honor pofiefiions riches, and authoritie whych be tran- 


I N the mene while, that I dill record thefe thynges 
with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte with 
office of poindtell : I faugh ftondyng aboven the hight 
of myn hed a woman of full grete reverence, by fem- 
blaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and clere, feyng over the 
common might of menne, with a lively colour, and 
with foche vigour and ftrength that it ne might not 
be nempned, all were it fo, that (lie were full of fo 
grete age, that menne woulden not trowen in no manere, 
that the were of our elde. *■ 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgemente, for 
fometyme the conftrained and inronke her fehen, like 
to the common mefure of menne : And fometyme it 
femed, that fhe touched the heven with the hight of 
her hedde. And when fhe hove her hedde higher, flie 
perced the felf heven, fo that the fight of menne lokyng 
was in ydell : her clothes wer maked of right delie 
thredes, and fubtel craft of perdurable matter. The 
whiche clothes fhe had woven with her owne handes, as 
I knewe well after by her felf declaryng, and fhewyng 
to me thebeautie : The whiche clothes a darknefie of a 
forleten and difpifed elde had dufked and darked, as it 
is wonte to darke by fmoked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe clothes 
menne redde iwoven therein a Grekifhe A. that figni- 
fieth the life a6live, and above that letter, in the hieft 
bordure, a Grekifhe C. that fignifieth the life contem- 
platife. And betwene thefe two letters there were leen 
degrees nobly wrought, in maner of ladders, by whiche 
degrees menne might climben from the nethereft letter 
to the uppereft-: nathelefie handes of fome men hadden 
kerve that clothe, by violence or by ftrength, and 


'VX 7 HYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with my 
felfe the thynges before fayd, and delcrybed my 
wofuli complaynte after the maner and olFyce of a 
wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman Hand ou-er my 
head of a reuerend countenaunce, hauyng quyeke and 
glyfteryng clere eye , aboue the common forte of men 
in lyuely and deledtable coloure, and ful of ftrength, 
although fhe femed fo olde that by no meanes fhe is 
thought to be one of this oure tyme, her ftature -is of 
douteful knowledge, for nowe (lie fhewethe herfelfe at 
the com men length or ftatur of men, and other whiles 
fhe femeth fo high, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alio perced thorough heauen, 
fo that mens fyghte coulde not attaine to behold her. 
Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of the finyfte thredes, 
and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and of fubftaunce perma- 
ment, whych vefturs fhe had wouen with her own hands 
as 1 perceyued after by her owne faiynge. The kynde 
or beawtye of the whyche veftures, a certayne darkenus 
or rather ignoraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde ob- 
feuryd and darkened, as the frnoke is wont to darken 
Images that ftand nyghe the frnoke. In the 1 wer 
parte of the faid veftures was read the oreke letter 
F. wouen whych fignifyeth pradlife or adlyffe, and 
in the hygher part of the veftures the greke letter. T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifieth fpeculacion 
or contemplation. And betwene both the fayd letters 
were fene certayne degrees, wrought after the maner of 
ladders, wheiem was as it were a pafiage or waye in 
fteppes or degrees from the lower part wher the letter. 
P. was which is vnderftand from pradlys or adlyf, unto 
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everiche manne of 5 hem had borne awaie foche peces, 
as he might getten. And forfothe this forefaied woman 
bare {male bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand fhe bare a fcepter. And when fhe fawe thefe Poeti- 
call mufes approchyng about my bed, and endityng 
wordes to my wepynges, fhe was a litle amoved, and 
glowed with cruell eyen. Who (q’S fhe) hath buffered 
approchen to this fike manne thefe commen ffrompettes, 
of which is the place that menne callen Theatre, the 
whiche onely ne afiwagcn not his forowes with remedies, 
but thei would feden and norifhe hym with fwete ve- 
nime ? Forfothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of affections, whiche that ben 
nothyng frudluous nor profitable, diftroien the Corne, 
plentuous of fru idles of refon. For thei holden hertes 
of men in ufage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro ma- 
ladie. But if ye mufes had withdrawen fro me with 
your flatteries any unconnyng and unprofitable manne, 
as ben wont to finde commenly emong the peple, I would 
well fuffre the laffe grevoufly. For why, in foche an 
unprofitable man myne ententes were nothyng enda- 
maged. But ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath 
ben nourifhed in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather awaie 
ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till it be at the 
lafl, and fuffreth this man to be cured and heled by 
my mufes, that is to fay, by my notefull fciences. And 
thus this companie of mufes lblamed caften wrothly the 
chere dounward to the yerth, and fhewing by redneffe 
ther fhame, thei pafifeden forowfully the threfnolde. And 
I of whom the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo 
that I ne might not know what that woman was, of fo 
^Imperial au&horitie, I woxe all abafhed and flonied, and 
call my fight doune to the yerth, and began {till for to 
abide what fhe would doen afterward. Then came file 
nere, and fet her doune upon the uttereft comer of my 
bed, and {lie beholdyng my chere, that was^caft to the 
yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, complained with 
thefe wordes (that 1 fhali faine) the perturbacion of my 
thought. 


The conclufions of the Astrolabie. 

1 his book (written to his fon in the year of our Lord 
1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) flandeth 
fo good at this day, efpecially for the horizon of Ox- 
ford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be 
amended, fays an Edit, of Chaucer. 

T Y T E L I ,owys my fonne, I perceve well by cer- 
taine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne fcyences, 
touching nombres and proporcions, and alfo well con- 
fydre I thy befye prayer in efpecyal to lerne the tretyfe 
of the afirolabye. Than for as moche as a philofopher 
faithe, he wrapeth hym in his frende, that condifcendeth 
to the ryghtfull prayers of his frende : therfore I have 
given the a fufficient afirolabye for oure orizont, com- 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde : upon the 
whiche by mediation of this lytell tretife, I purpofe to 
teche the a certaine nombre of conclufions, pertainynge 
to this fame inftrument. I fay a certaine nombre of 
conclufions for thre caufes, the firft caufe is this. Trufle 
wel that al the conclufions that have be founden, or ells 
poffiblye might be founde in fo noble an inftrument as 
in the afirolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mor- 
tal man in this region, as I fuppole. Another caufe is 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the afirolabye that I 
have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, that wol not in al 
thinges perfourme ther beheftes : and fome of ’hem ben 
to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to conceve. This 
tretife divided in five partes, wil I fhewe the wondir light 
rules and naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne canfl 
thou natyet but fmale, my litel fonne. But neverthe- 
leffe fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons in Englifhe, 
as well as fuffifeth to thefe noble clerkes grekes thefe 
fame conclufions in greke, and to the Arabines in Ara- 
bike, and to Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke 
in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke had ’hem firfle out of 
other divers Engages, and write ’hem in ther owne 
tonge, that is to fame in Latine. 


the hygher parte wher the letter T. was wfiycfrisvn- 
derfland fpeculacion or contemplation. Neuertfieles th e 
handes of fome vyolente perfones had cut the fayd^v^f- 
tures and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, 
as euery one coulde catch.. And fhe her Felfe dySbare 
in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte hande a 
fcepter, which forefayd phylo.fophy (when fhe law. 
mufes poetycal prefent at my bed, fpekyng forrowfiii 
wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry fayd (with ‘terri- 
ble or frownynge countenaunce) who fuffre d thtfe craffy 
harlottes to com to thys fycke man ? whych can hefo 
hym by no means of hys griefe by any kind of nfeffi- 
cines, but rather increafe the fame with fwete goyfop. 
Thefe be they that doo dyflroye the fertile and .plep- 
tious commodytyes of reafon and the fruytes tHergf 
wyth their pryckynge thornes, or barren afiecfes', 'and 
accuflome or fubdue mens myndes with ffcKene^and 
heuyncs, and do not delyuer or heale them of the) fame. 
But yf your flatterye had conueyed or wythdrawen from 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better contentyd, for 
in that my worke fhould not be hurt or hynderyd. But 
you haue taken and conueyed from me thys man tjSft 
hath ben broughte vp in the ftudyes of Anflotel and of 
Plato But yet get you hence maremaids (that feme fwete 
untyll you haue brought a man to deathe) and fuffer me 
to heale thys my man wyth my mufes or fcyences that 
be holfome and good. And after that philolophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companye of the mufys 
poeticall beynge rebukyd and fad, cafle down their 
countenaunce to the grcunde, and by biufiyng confeffed 
their fhamfaflnes, and went out of the dores. But I 
(that had my fyght dull and blynd wyth wepyng^ fo 
that I knew not what woman this was hauyng foo great 
aucthoritie) was amafyd or aftonyed, and lokYflg 
downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pryvylye 
to look what thyng fhe would faye ferther, then fhe 
had faid. Then fhe approching and drawynge nere vhfo 
me, fat downe vpon the vttermofl part of my bed, 
and lpkyng vpon my face fad with weping, and de- 
clynyd toward the earth for forow, be way led the trou- 
ble of my minde wyth thefe fayinges folowynge. 

1 

And God wote that in all thefe languages and in 
manye mo, have thefe conclufyons ben Jufficientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, righc as di- 
vers pathes Jeden divers folke the right waye to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete, that 
redeth or hereth this lityl tretife to have my rude on- 
tenting excufed, and my luperfluite of wordes, for two 
caufes. The firft caufe is, for that curious endityng 
and harde fentences is ful hevy at ones, for foch a childe 
to lerne. And the feconde caufe is this, that fothely 
me femeth better to writen unto a childe twife a gade 
fentence, than he foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be 
fo that I fhewe the in my lith Englifhe, as trevv conclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as 
many and fubtil conclufions as ben yfhewed in latin, in 
any comon tretife of the afirolabye, conne me the more 
thanke, and praye God fave the kinge, that is lorde of 
this langage, and all that him faith bereth, and obeieth 
everiche in his degree, the more and the laffe. But con- 
fydreth well, that I ne ufurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. I n’ame but a 
leude compilatour of the laboure of olde aftrologiens, 
and have it tranfiated in myn englifhe onely for thy dod* 
trine : and with this fwerde fhal I flene envy. 

I . G - ' I - I r » i 

The firft party. 

The firft partye of this tretife fhali reherce the figure 0 ; 
and the membres of thyne aftrolaby, bycaufe that thbu 
fhalte have the greter knowinge of thine owne in- 
ftrument. 

The feconde party. 

i he feconde partye final teche the to werken the very 
pratiike of the forefaid conclufions, as ferforthe and alfo 
narowe as may be fhewed in fo fmale an inftrument por- 
tatife aboute. For wel wote every aftrologicn, that 
fmallefl fractions ne wol not be {hewed in fo final an in- 
ftrument, as in fubtil tables calculed for a caufe. 

The 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


to memorye, writen, and by a gret fwet and travaille W 
us leften of caufes the properties in natures of th o -» 
to whiche therfore philofophers it was more joy, 
lvkin^e, more herty lull in kmdely vertues and matte 

io mocne lwaiuwui tut— ” f W of the <*ode- of refon the perfeccion by bufy ftudy to P? w ’ 
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The Prologue of the Testament of LO V 

_ rr a tsj v men there ben, that with eres openly fprad 
M troche fwalowen the delicioufneffe of jeftesjmd 


he Sot°hdye dulle witte and a thoughtfuile foule fo fore 
have mined and staffed in my fpmtes, that foche cralt 
of enditinge wolfnat ben of mine acquaintance, 
for rud wordes and boiftous percen the herte of the 
herer to the inreft point, and planten there the fentence 
nf thin° es fo that with litel helpe it is able to fp ring, 
this foke’ that nothynge hath of the grete flode of 
wvtte ne’ of femelyche colours, is dolven with rude 
wordes and boiftous, and fodrawe togiSer to maken the 
catchers therof ben the more redy to hent lentence. . 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche 
and fome with wers, as with red inke, and iome with 
coles and chalke : and yet is there gode matter to the 
ieude peple of thylke chalkye purtreytdre, as hem 
thinkethfor the time, and afterward the fyght of the 
better colours yeven to ’hem more joye lor the farlt 
leudeneffe. So fothly this leude dowdy occupacyon is 
not to prayfe, but by the leude, lor comenly leude 
leudeneffe commendeth. Eke it fhal yeve light that 
other precyous thynges fhali be the more in reverence. 
In Latin and French hath many foveraine wittes had 
orete delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges lul- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken thei poifye 
mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the Frenche men 
have as gode a lantafye as we have in heryng of Frenche 
mens Englifhe. And many termes there ben in En- 
glylhe, whiche unneth we Englifhe men connen declare 
the knowleginge 1 howe fhould than a Frenche man 
borne ? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, but 
as the jay chatereth Englifhe. Right fo truely the un- 
derftandyn of Englifhmen woll not ftretche to the privie 
termes in Frenche, what fo ever we boften of ftraunge 
langage. Let than clerkes enditen in Latin, for they 
have the propertie of lcience, and the knowinge in that 
facultie : and Jette Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo 
enditen ther queir.t termes, for it is kyndely to ther 
mouthes; and let us fhewe our fantafies in fuch wordes 
as we lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although 
this boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudnefie in tra- 
vaile, yet foch writing exiten men to thilke thinges that 
ben necefiarie : for every man therby may as by a per- 
petual myrrour fene the vices or vertues of other, in 
whyche thynge lightly may be conceved toefehue perils, 
and neceftaries to catch, after as aventures have fallen 
to other peple or perfons. 

Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and moft cre- 
ture refonable, have or els fhuld have full appetite to 
ther perfeccyon : unrefonable belles mowen not, fithe 
refon hath in ’hem no workinge : than refonable that 
wol not, is comparifoned to unrefonable, and made lyke 
’hem. Forfothe the moft foveraine and finall perfeccion 
of man is in knowynge of a fothe, withouten any entent 
decevable, and in love of one very God, that is i-n- 
chaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging 
and lovynge his creatour, is the confideracyon of thynges 
made by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges 
that ben made, underftandynge here to our wyttes, arne 
the unfene pryvities of God made to us fyghtfull and 
knowinge, in our contemplacion and underftondinge. 
Thefe thinges than forfothe moche bringen us to the 
ful knowleginge fothe, and to the parfyte love of the 
maker of hevenly thynges. Lo ! David faith : thou 
hafte delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have de- 
lite in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion of 
thy makinge. Wherof Ariftotle in the boke de Ani- 
mahbus, faith to naturell philofophers : it is a grete 
likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure : and alfo in 
knowinge ot caufes in kindelye thynges, confidrid for- 
fothe the formes of kindelye thinges and the {hap, a 
gret kyndely love we fhulde have to the werkman that 
’hem made. The crafce of a werkman is ihewed in the 
werk. Herefore trulie the philofophers with a lyvely 
ftudu manie noble thinges, righte precious, and worthy 


the ^ vaine" glory, that th r e em F er0 ^ s ’ p ^ C ,he 

or kinoes hadden. Therfore the names of hem in the 

boke of perpetuall memorie in ve;tue and pece arne 

writen ; and in the contrarie, that is to jaine, in Sty 
the foule pitte of helle arne thilke preffed that loen 
o-odenes hated. And bicaufe this boke fhali be of love, 
and the prime caufes of ftering in that doinge with paf- 
fions and difefes for warnings of defire, I wil that this 

boke be cleped the teftament of love. 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not m 
fcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe 01 els halie a min, lay 
he wil rende out the fwerde of Hercules handes, and 
alfo he fhulde fet Hercules Gades a mile yet ferther and 
over that he had power of ftrength to pull up the fpere, 
that Alifander the noble might never wagge, and that 
paftinge al thinge to ben mayfter of Fraunce by might, 
there as the noble gracious Edwai ie the thnde for al hi-> 
errete prowefTe in viftories ne might al yet conquere P 
° Certes I wote well, ther fhali be made more fcorne 
and jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed altogether 
in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putten me rn 
prees to fpeak of love, or els of the caufes in that mat- 
ter, fithen al the gretteft clerkes han had ynough to don, 
and as who faith gathered up clene toforne ’hem, and 
with ther fharp fithes of conning al mowen and made 
therof grete rekes and noble, ful of al plenties to fede 
me and many an other. Envye forfothe commendeth 
noughte his refon, that he hath in hain* be it never fa 
trufty. And although thefe noble repers, as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde up 
in the fheves, and made many fhockes, yet have I en- 
fample to ga^er the fmale crommeS) andfullin ma walet 
of tho that fallen from the bourde among the fmalle 
houndes, notwithftanding the travaile of the almoigner, 
that hath draw up in the cloth al the remiflailes, as 
trenchours, and the relefe to bere to the almefie. Yet 
alfo have I leve of the noble hufbande Boece, although 
I be a ftraunger of conninge to come after his doblrine, 
and thefe grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
fhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought of 
my ful, to encrefe my porcion with that I fhal drawe by 
privyties out of fhockes ; a flye fervaunte in his owne 
helpe is often moche commended ; knowynge of trouthe 
in caufes of thynges, was more hardier in the firfle fe- 
chers, and fo fayth Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han 
folowed after. For ther palling ftudy han frefhed our 
wittes, and oure underftandynge han excited in confide- 
racion of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thefe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to hogges, 
it is lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they 
me betiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in win- 
tere, whan the wether out of mefure was boiftous, and 
the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind afketh, with dryinge 
coldes maked the wawes of the ocean fe fo to arife un- 
kindely over the commune bankes that it was in point 
to fpill all the erthe. 

The Prologu e s of the Canterbury Tales of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 

W HEN that Aprilis with his fhouris fote. 

The drought of March had percid to the rote. 
And bathid every veyn in fuch licour. 

Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 

When Zephyrus eke, with his fwete breth 
Enfpirid hath, in every holt and heth 
The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn : 

And fmale foulis makin melodye. 

That flepin alle night with opin eve, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corao-e) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage: 

And palmers for to fckin ftrangc ftrondes. 

To fervin hallowes couth in fondrv londes • 

And fpecial ly fro every fhir’is end * 

Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
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The holy blisfull martyr for to feke. 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke. 

Befell that in that fefon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage. 

At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of fundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felafhip *, and pilgrimes wer they all 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ftablis werin wide. 

And well we werin efid at the belt : 

And fhortly whan the funne was to reft. 

So had I fpokin with them everych one. 

That I was of ther felafhip anone ; 

And made forward erli for to rife. 

To take our weye, ther as I did devife. 

But nathlefs while that 1 have time and fpace, 

Er* that I farther in this tale pace, 

Methinkith it accordaunt to refon, 

To tell you alle the condition 
Of ech of them, fo as it femid me. 

And which they werin, and of what degree. 

And eke in what array that they wer in : 

And at a knight then woli I firlt begin. 

The Knight. 

^ A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 

That fro the time that he firft began 
I o ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy. 

Pull worthy was he in his lord’is werre, 

And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Plethnefs j 
And evyr honoured for his worthinefs. 

At Aleflandre’ he was whan it was won ; 

Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce ; 

In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce* 

No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada •, in the fege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 

At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won ; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be : 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene. 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 

In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight had ben alfo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 

And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wife ; 

And of his port as meke as is a maid. 

He nevir yet no villany ne faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array. 

His hors wer good •, but he was nothing gay. 

Of fuflian he werid a gipon, 

Alle befmottrid with his haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage. 

And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 

The House of FAME. 

The Firft Boke. 

'TM' O W herkin, as I have you faied, 

What that I mette or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie. 

When it was night, to flepe I laic. 

Right as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill aflepe wondir fone. 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 
To the corps of faind Leonarde, 

To makin lithe that erft was harde. 

But as me flept me mette I was 
Within a temple 1 imade of glas, 


R Y O F THE 

In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde, ftandyng in fondrie ftages, 

Sette in mo riche tabirnacles. 

And with perre mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraituris. 

And queint manir pf figuris 
Of golde worke, then I fawe evir. 

But certainly I n’lft nevir 
Where that it was, but well wift I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I fawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe. 

And alfo on her hedde parde 
Her rofy garland white and redde, 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 

Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 
Her blinde fonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his ‘face ywas full broune. 

But as I romid up and doune, 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table* of bras. . 

I woll now fyng, if that I can. 

The armis, and alfo the man. 

That firft came through his deftine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine. 

Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie’ anone. 

As I fhall tellin you echone. 

Firft fawe I the diftruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 

With his falfe untrue forfwerynges, 

And with his chere and his lefynges. 

That made a horfe, brought into Troye 5 
By whiche Trojans lofte all ther joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas ! 

How Ilions caftill afiailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus flain. 

And Polites his fonne certain, 

Difpitoufiy of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe I howe Venus, 

When that file fawe the caftill brende, 

Doune from hevin file gan difcende. 

And bade her fonne AEneas fie. 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Efcapid was from all the pres, 

And toke his fathre’, old Anchifes, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie. 

Crying alas and wel awaie ! 

1 he whiche Anchifes in his hande. 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then fawe I next that all in fere 
How Creufa, Dan ^Eneas wife. 

Whom that he lovid all his life. 

And her yong fonne clepid Julo, 

And eke Afcanius alfo, 

Pleddin eke, with full drerie chere. 

That it was pite for to here. 

And in a foreft as thei went 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Creufa was ilofte, alas ! 

That rede not I, how that it was 
How he her fought, and how her ghofte 
Bad hym to flie the Grekis hofte. 

And faied he muft into Itaile, 

As was his deftinie, fauns faile, 

P hat it was pitie for to here, 

V- hen that her fpirite gan appere, 
i he wordis that fhe to hym faied. 

And for to kepe her fonne hym praied. 

There fawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his meine. 

With his fhippis began to faile 
1 oward the countrey of Itaile, 

as ere thei mightin go. 

I here fawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 

I hat art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

I hat haft ihatid all thy life 

Mercilefs 
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Mercilefc all the Trojan blode, 

Rennin and cne as thou were wode 
On JEolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of alle kindes 
So loude, that he fhould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladle, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion,. 

Without any’ of ther favacion. 

There fawe I foche tempeit arile. 

That every herte might agrife 
To fe it paintid on the wall. _ 

There fawe I eke gravin withafi, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 

Ywepyngwith full woiull chere 
Yprayid Jupiter on hie, 

To fave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan TEneas, 

Sithins that he your fonne ywas. 

Gode counfaile of Chaucer. 

T?LIE fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftnefte, 
t Suffife unto thy gode though it be fmall. 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilnefie, 

Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer ail. 

Savour no more then the behovin fhall. 

Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canft rede. 
And trouthe the fhall delivir it ’is no drede. 

Paine the not eche crokid to redrefie. 

In truft of her that tournith as a balle, 

Grete reft ftandith in litil bufinefie. 

Beware alfo to fpurne again a nalle. 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 

Demith thy felf that demift othir’s dede, 

And trouthe the fhall deliver it ’is no drede. 

That the is fent receve in buxomenefie j 

The wraftlyng of this worlde afkith a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wildirnefle, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy ftall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede. 

And trouthe the fhall delivir, it ’is no drede. 

Balade of the village without paintyng. 

T HIS wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 

As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour. 
Without ordir or due difcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun’is errour, 

But nathelefie the lacke of her favour 

Ne maie not d e me fyng though that I die, 

J’ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune 1 doe defie. 

Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour. 

So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 

I taughtin me to knowin in an hour. 

But truily no force of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymfelf hath maiftrie. 

My fuffifaunce yfhal be my fuccour. 

For finally fortune I do defie. 

O Socrates, thou ftedfaft champion. 

She ne mighc nevir be thy turmentour. 

Thou nevir dreddift her opprefiion, 

Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour. 

Thou knewe wele the difceipt of her colour. 

And that her mofte worfhip is for to lie, 

I knowe her eke a falfe difiimulour. 

Tor finally fortune I do defie. 

The anfwere of Fortune. 

No min is wretchid but hymfelf it wene. 

He that yhath hymfelf hath fuffifaunce, 

Why faieft thou then I am to the fo kene, 

That haft thy felf out of my govirnaunce ? 

Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce. 

That thou haft lent or this, thou fhalt not ftrive. 
What woft thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 

And eke th u haft thy befte frende alive. 

I have the taught divifton betwene 

Frende of effe&e, and frende of countinaunce, 
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The nedith not the galle of an hine, 

That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 

Now feeft thou clere that wer in >g»oraunre. 

Yet holt thine anker, and thou ma ‘ e ‘ l 
There bountie bereth the Key of my fubftaunce. 

And eke thou hafte thy befte frende alive. 

How many have I refufed to fuftene, 

Sith I have the foftrid in thy plefaunce . 

Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene. 

That I fhall be aie at thine ordinaunce . 

Thou born art in my reign of variaunce. 

About the whele with othir muft thou dri e 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 

And eke thou haft thy befte frende alive. 

The anfwere to Fortune. 

Thy lore I dampne, it is adyerfitie. 

My frend maift thou not revin blind goddeile. 

That I thy frendis knowe l thanke it the. 

Take ’hem again, let ’hem go lie a prefie. 

The nigardis in kepyng ther richefie 

Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure auaile, 

Wicke appetite cometh aie before fickenefie. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

Fortune. 

Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie. 

For I the lent a droppe of my richefie. 

And now me likith to withdrawin me. 

Why fhouldift thou my roialtie opprefie . 

The fe maieebbe and flowin more and lefie. 

The welkin hath might to fhine, rain, and hade. 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilnefie. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

The Plaintiffe. 

Lo, the* execucion of the majeftie. 

That all purveighith of his rightwifenefie. 

That fame thyng fortune yclepin ye. 

Ye blinde beftis full of leudenefs ! 

The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs. 

This worlde hath evir reftlefie travaile. 

The laft daie is the ende of myne entrefie. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

Th’ envoye of Fortune. 

Princes I praie you of your gentilnefie. 

Let not this man and me thus crie and plain. 

And I fhall quitin you this bufinefie. 

And if ye lifte releve hym of his pain, 

Praie ye his beft frende of his noblenefie^ 

That to fome bettir ftate he maie attain. 

Lydgate was a monk of Bury , who wrote about the 
fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue to his 
third book of the Fall of Princes a few ftanzas are fe- 
ledted, which, being compared with the ftyle of his two 
contemporaries, will fhow that our language was then 
not written by caprice, but was in a fettled ftate. 

T I K E a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
^ And hath none horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym afiayle. 

Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle. 

Tight fo fare I which in my bufinefie. 

No fuccour fynde my rudenes to redrefie. 

I meane as thus, 1 haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure. 

In my labour for to refrefli me : 

Nor of the fullers in noumber thrife three. 

Which with Cithera on Parnafo dw r ell. 

They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr fpringes clere and chriftaline. 

That fprange by touchyng of the Pegafe, 

Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great fcarcitie. 

To tame their tunnes with lome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes. 

Hath in me derked of Argus the hrightnes. 

Our 
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Our life here fhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy foule troubled with trauayle. 

And of memory e the glalyng brotelnes, 

Drede and vncunning haue made a ftrong batail 
With werines my fpirite to aflayle. 

And with their lubtil creping in moftqueint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to feint. 

And ouermore, the ferefull frowardnes 
Of my ftepmother called obliuion. 

Hath a baftyll of foryetfulnes. 

To ftoppe the paffage, and fhadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direccion, 

In tranflating of new to quicke me. 

Stories to write of olde antiquite. 

Thus was I fet and ftode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne. 

The one was this, who euer lift to lere, 

Whereas good wyll gan me conftrayne, 

Bochas taccomplifii lor to doe my payne. 

Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 

My penne to reft I durft not procede. 

Fortefcue was chief juftice of the Common-Pleas, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471. after 
the battle of Tewkelbury, and probably wrote moft of 
his works in his privacy. The following paffage is fe- 
ledted from his book of the Difference between an abfo - 
lute and limited Monarchy . 

IT Y T may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 
why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only Royally and the 
Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Jus Regale ; 
and another Kyngdome is a Lordfchip, Royal and Poll - 
tike , and the Prince thereof rulyth by a Lawe, QdWydJus 
Politkum Regale ; fythen thes two Princes beth of 
egall Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this manner *, 
The firft Inftitution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the 
Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made 
and incorporate the firft Realme, and fubduyd it to hym- 
felf by Tyrannye, he would not have it governyd by any 
other Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will ; by which 
and for th* accomplifhment thereof he made it. And 
therfor, though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scrip- 
ture denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a 
Regendo ; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreflyd the 
People by Myght, and therfor he was a Tyrant, and 
callid Primus Tyrannorum . But holy Writ callith hym 
Robuslus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter takyth 
the wyld befte for to fcle and eate hym ; fo Nembroth 
fubduyd to him the People with Might, to have their 
fervice and their goods, ufing upon them the Lordfchip 
that is callid Dominium Regale tantum . After hym Be- 
lus that was callid firft a Kyng, and after hym his Sone 
Nynus, and after hym other Panyms ; They, by Exam- 
ple of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not have 
them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own Wills. 
Which Lawys ben right good under good Princes ; 
and their Kyngdoms a then moft refemblyd to the Kyng- 
dome of God, which reynith upon Man, rulyng him 
by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryftyn Princes 
ufen the fame Lawe ; and therfor it is, that the Lawys 
fayen. Quod Principi placult Legis habet vigorem. And 
thus I fuppofe firft beganne in Realmys, Dominium tan- 
tum Regale. But afterward, whan Mankynd was more 
manfuete, and better difpofyd to Yertue, Grete Com- 
munalties, as was the Felifhip, that came into this Lond 
with Brute, wyllyng to be unjed and made a Body Po- 
litike callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it ; 
as after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Commu- 
' naltie unyed of many parts muft needs have an Heed ; 
than they chofe the fame Brute to be their Heed and 
Kyng. And they and he upon this Incorporation and In- 
ftitution, and onyng of themfelf into a Realme, ordeynyd 
the fame Realme fo to be rulyd and juftyfyd by fuch 
Lawys, as they al would aflent unto; which Law ther- 
for is callid Politicum ; and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a 
Kyng, it is callid Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur 
quafi Regimen, plurium Scientia , five Confilio miniftratum. 
The Kyng of Scotts reynith upon his People by this 
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Lawe, videlicet , Regimine Politico & Regali. And as 
Diodorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis Hiftoriis 
The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, and 
therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his Lawes, with- 
out the Aflent of his People. And in like forme as he 
faith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Feliei Arabia, 
and the Lond of Libie ; And alfo the more parte of a l 
the Realmys in Jfrike. Which manner of Rule and 
Lordfhip, the fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith grete- 
ly. For it is not only good for the Prince, that may 
thereby the more fewerly do Juftice, than by his owne 
Arbitriment ; but it is alfo good for his People that re- 
ceyve therby, fuch Juftice as they defyer themfelf. Now 
as me feymth, it ys fhewyd opinly ynough, why one 
Kyng rulyth and reynith on his People Dominio tantum 
Regali , and that other reynith Dominio Politico & Regali : 
For that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might 
of the Prince, and that other beganne, by the Defier and 
Inftitution of the People of the fame Prince. 

Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceflary to 
give a larger fpecimen, both becaufe our language was 
then in a great degree formed and fettled, and becaufe it 
appears from Ben Johnfon , that his works were confidercd 
as models of pure and elegant ftyle. The tale, which 
is placed firft, becaufe earlieft written, will fhow what an 
attentive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of our lan- 
guage, being difufed among thofe dalles who had no 
ambition of refinement, or affectation of novelty, has 
fuffered very little change. There is another reafon why 
the extracts from this authour are more copious : his 
works are carefully and correCtly printed, and may there- 
fore be better trufted than any other edition of the 
Englijh books of that, of the preceding ages. 

A merry ieft how a fergeant would learne to pi aye the 
frere. Written by maifter Thomas More in hys 
youth. 

W Y S E men alway, 

Affyrme and fay. 

That belt is for a man : 

Diligently, 

For to apply. 

The bufines that he can. 

And in no wyfe. 

To enterpryfe. 

An other faculte. 

For he that wyll, 

And can no fkyll. 

Is neuer Jyke to the. 

He that hath lafte. 

The hofiers crafte, 

And falieth to making fhone, 

The fmythe that Ihall, 

To payntyng fall, 

Plis thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper. 

With whyte paper. 

To goe to writyng fcole. 

An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wene Ihall prouea foie. 

And an olde trot, 

That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyfife the cup. 

With her phifick, 

Wil kepe one ficke, 

Tyll Ihe haue foufed hym vp. 

A man of lawe. 

That neuer fawe. 

The wayes to bye and fell, 

Wenyng to ryfe, 

By marchaundife, 

I wifh to fpede hym well, 

A marchaunt eke. 

That wyll goo feke, 

By all the meanes he may. 

To tall in fute, 

Tyll he difpute. 

His money cleane away, 

Pletyng 
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Pletyng the lawe. 

For euery ftrawe. 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ftrife. 

But by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 

Whan an hatter 
Wyll go fmatter. 

In philofophy. 

Or a pedlar. 

Ware a medlar. 

In theology. 

All that enfue, 

Suche craftes new, 

They driue fo farre a caft, 
That euermore. 

They do therfore, 

Befhrewe themfelfe at laft. 
This thing was tryed 
And verefyed. 

Here by a fergeaunt late, 

That thriftily was, 

Or he coulde pas. 

Rapped about the pate, 

Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere : 

Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe how it fyll, 

Take hede and ye Ihall here. 

It happed fo, 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed. 

An hundred pounde, 

Of nobles rounde. 

That had he layd a fide : 

His fonne he wolde, 

Should haue this golde. 

For to beginne with all : 

But to fuffife 

His chylde, well thrife. 

That money was to fmal. 

Yet or this day • 

I have hard fay, 

That many a man certefie. 
Hath with good caft, 

Be ryche at laft. 

That hath begonne with lefiL 
But this yonge manne, 

So well beganne, 

His money to imploy. 

That certainly, 

His policy. 

To fee it was a joy. 

For left fum blaft, 

Myght ouer caft. 

His fhip, or by mifchaunce. 
Men with fum wile, 

Myght hym begyle. 

And minifli his fubftaunce. 
For to put out. 

All manerdout. 

He made a good puruay. 

For euery whyt, 

By his owne wyt. 

And toke an other way : 

Firft fay re and wele, 

Therof much dele. 

He dygged it in a pot, 

But then him thought. 

That way was nought. 

And there he left it not. 

So was he faine, 

From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 

And by and by, 

Couetoufty, 

He fupped it fayre vp, 

In his owne breft. 

He thought it beft. 

His money to enclofe, 


Then wift he well. 

What euer fell. 

He coulde it neuer lofe. 

He borrowed then. 

Of other men. 

Money and marchaundife : 

Neuer payd it. 

Up he laid it. 

In like maner wyfe. 

Yet on the gere. 

That he would were. 

He reight not what he (pent, 

So it were nyce. 

As for the price. 

Could him not mifeontent. 

With lufty fporte. 

And with refort. 

Of ioly company. 

In mirth and play. 

Full many a day. 

He liued merely. 

And men had fworne. 

Some man is borne. 

To haue a lucky howre, 

And fo was he. 

For fuch degre. 

He gat and fuche honour. 

That without dout. 

Whan he went out, 

A fergeaunt well and fayre, 

Was redy ftrayte. 

On him to wayte. 

As fone as on the mayre. 

But he doubtlefle, 

Of his mekenefie. 

Hated fuch pompe and pride. 
And would not go, 

Companied fo. 

But drewe himfelf a fide. 

To faint Katharine, 

Streight as a line. 

Fie gate him at a tyde. 

For deuocion. 

Or promocion. 

There would he nedes abyde. 
There fpent he faft. 

Till all were paft. 

And to him came there meny. 
To afke theyr det, 

But none could get. 

The valour ot a peny. 

With vifage ftout. 

He bare it out, 

Fuen vnto the harde hedge, 

A month or twaine, 

Tyll he was faine, 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there. 

In greater feare, 

Than ere that he came thither, 
And would as fayne, 

Depart againe. 

But that he wift not whither. 
Than after this. 

To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay. 

So fick alway. 

He myght not come abrode. 

It happed than, 

A marchant man, 

That he ought money to. 

Of an officere, 

Than gan enquere. 

What him was beft to do. 

And he a-nfwerde, 

Be not aferde. 

Take an accion therfore, 

. I you behefte, 

I fhall hym refte, 

And than care for no more. 

H 
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I feare quod he, 

It wyll not be. 

For he wyll not come out. 

The fergeaunt faid. 

Be not afrayd. 

It fhall be brought about. 

In many a game, 

Lyke to the fame, 

Haue I bene well in vre, 

And for your fake, 

Let me be bake, 

But yf I do this cure. 

Thus part they both, 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace this oflicere. 

And for a day. 

All his array, 

He chaunged with a frere. 

So was he dight, 

That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny. 

He dopped and dooked, 

He fpake and looked. 

So religioufly. 

Yet in a glafle. 

Or he would pafle. 

He toted and he peered. 

His harte for pryde, 

Lepte in his fyde, 

To fee how well he freered. 

Than forth a pace, 

Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten fhame 
To do this dede. 

But now take hede. 

For here begynneth the game. 

He drew hym ny. 

And foftely, 

Streyght at thedore he knocked : 

And a damfell, 

That hard hym well. 

There came and it vnlocked. 

The frere fayd, 

Good fpede fayre mayd. 

Here lodgeth fuch a man. 

It is told me : 

Well fyr quod fhe, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he mayftrefle. 

No harme doutleffe : 

It longeth for our order. 

To hurt no man. 

But as we can, * 

Euery wight to forder. 

With hym truly, 

Fayne fpeake would I. 

Sir quod fhe by my fay. 

He is fo fike, 

Ye be not lyke. 

To fpeake with hym to day. 

Quod he fayre may , 

Yet I you pray. 

This much at my defire, 

Vouchefafe to do, 

As go hym to. 

And fay an auften frere 
Would with hym fpeke. 

And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 

Quod fhe I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ftyll, 

Tyll I comedowne agayn. 

Vp is fhe go, ' 

And told hym fo. 

As fhe was bode to fay, 

He miftruftying. 

No maner thyng, 

Savd mayden go thy way. 

And fetch him hyder, 

That we togyder, 

May talk. A downe fhe gothe. 
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Vp flie hym brought. 

No harme fhe thought. 

But it made fome folke wrothe. 
This officere, 

This fayned frere. 

Whan he was come aloft. 

He dopped than. 

And grete this man, 

Religioufly and oft. 

And he agayn, 

Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande* 
The frere than fayd, 

Ye be difmayd, 

With trouble I underftande. 

In dede quod he. 

It hath with me. 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere. 

Be of good chere. 

Yet fhall it after this. 

But I would now. 

Comen with you, 

In counfay le yf you pleafe. 

Or ellys nat 
Of matters that. 

Shall fet your heart at eafe. 
Downe went the mayd. 

The marchaunt fayd, 

Now fay on gentle frere. 

Of thys tydyng. 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here. 

Vv han there was none, 

But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I reft the. 

Come on with me, 

_ And out he toke his mace : 
Thou fhalt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my douche. 

Thou goeft not hence, 

For all the penfe, 

l he may re hath in his pouche* 
This marchaunt there. 

For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horfon theft. 

With a mifchefe, 

Who hathtaught the thy good. 
And with his fill, 

Vpon the lyft. 

He gaue hym fuch a blow, 
.That backward downe, 

Almoft in fowne. 

The frere is ouerthrow. 

Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than. 

Left he the frere had flaync, 
Tyll with good rappes. 

And heuy clappes. 

He dawde hym vp agaync. 

The frere toke harte. 

And vp he ftarte, 

And well he layde about. 

And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both, 

Many a lufty clout. 

They rent and tere, 

Eche others here. 

And claue togyder faft, 

Tyll with luggyrig, 

And with tuggyng, 

l hey fell downe bothe at ialh 
Than on the groiinde, 

Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke, 

I hey roll and rumble. 

They turne and tumble, 

P> - gges do in a poke. 
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So long aboue. 

They heue and Ihoue, 

Togider that at laft, 

The mavd and wyfe, 

To breake the ftrife, 

Hyed them vpward faft. 

And whan they fpye, 

The captaynes lye, 

Both waitring on the place. 

The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adowne about his face. 

Whyle he was blynde, 

The wenche^behynde, 

Lent him* leyd on the flore* 

Many a ioule. 

About the noule. 

With a great batyldore. 

The wyfe came yet, 

And with her fete, 

She holpe to kc-pe him downe, 

And with her rocke, 

Many a knocke, 

She gaue hym on the crowne. 

They layd hi»mace, 

About his face. 

That he was wood for payne : 

The fry re frappe. 

Gate many a fwappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 

Vp they hym lift. 

And with „y 11 thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the ftayre, 

Downe they hym threwe, 

And fayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 

The frere arofe. 

But I fuppofe, 

Amafed was his hed. 

He fhoke his eares. 

And from grete feares. 

He thought hym well yfled. 

Quod he now loft, 

Is all this coft. 

We be neuer the nere. 

Ill mote he be, 

That caufed me, 

/ To make my felf a frere. 

Now mailers all, 

Here now I (hall, 

Ende there as I began. 

In any wyfe, 

I would auyfe. 

And counfayle euery man. 

His owne craft vie. 

All newe refufe, 

And lyghtly let them gone : 

Play not the frere, 

Now make good chere, 

And welcome euerych one. 

A ruful lamentacion (writen by mailer Thomas More 
in his youth) of the deth of quene Elifabeth mother 
to king Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the 
feuenth, and eldeft doughter to king Edward the 
fourth, which quene Elifabeth dyed in childbed in 
February in- 'the yere of our Lord 1503, and in the 
18 yere of the raigne of king Henry the feuenth. 

Ye that put your trull and confidence. 

In worldly ioy. and frayle profperite, 

That fo lyue here as ye ftiould neuer -hence. 

Remember death and loke here vppon me. 

Enfaumple 1 thynke there may no better be. 

Your felfe wotte well that in this real me was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng? 

V'as I not a kinges fere in marriage ? 

Had I not plenty of euery pleafaunt thyng ? 

Mercifull god this is a ftraunge reckenyng : 

Rychefle, honour, welth, and aunceftry ? 

Hath me forfaken and lo now here 1 ly, 
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If worfhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 

If wyt myght haue me faued, I neded not fere. 

If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 

When deth is come thy mighty mefiangere, 

Obey we mull there is no remedy, 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe, 

This yere to Hue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandifhyng promyfe, 

O falfe aftrolagy and deuynatrice. 

Of goddes fecretes mafcyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet laileth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitternefle. 

Thy Angle pleafure doubled is with payne. 

Account my forow firft and my diftfefle. 

In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne. 

The ioy that I haue had, and I da.e layne. 

For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 

More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 

Where are our cartels, now where are our towers. 
Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me, 

At Weftminiier that coitly worke of yours, 

Myne owne dere lorde now fhall I neuer fee. 

Almighty god vouchefafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edefy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne own<? dere fpoufe my worthy lorde. 

The faithful! loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 

In mariage and peafable Concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane refyne, 

To be bellowed vppon your children and myne. 

Erft wer you father, and now mull ye fupply. 

The mothers part alfo, for lo now here I ly. 

Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 

That ye fhould go where we ihould feldome mete. 

Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

That we leaft feare, full oft it is moft nye, 

From you depart I fyr ft, and lo now here I lye. 

Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother* 

Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere. 

To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere. 

It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 

Pray for my foule, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry my louyng fonne adew. 

Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 

Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 

God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 

Adew fwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 

Thou fhalt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny, 

Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Ci'cyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved fillers three, 

0 lady Briget other filler myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 

Now well are ye that earthly foly flee. 

And heuenly thynges*ioue and magnify. 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 

A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful feruauntes euerych one* 

A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall. 

See in this world wherfore to the alone, 

I m mortall god verely three and one, 

1 me commende. 1 hy infinite mercy. 

Shew to thy feruant, for lo now here I ly. 

Cenain meters in Englifh written by matter Thomas 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and caufed 
them to be printed in the begynnyng of that boke. 

The wordes of Fortune to the people 

M’,? E high eftate power and autfroritie. 

If ye ne know, enferche and ye fhall fpye. 

That nchefle, worfhip, welth, and dio-nitie, ' 

Joy, reft, and peace, and all thyng fynally 
That any pleafure or profit may come by 
To mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce. 

Is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. 

Without 
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Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 

Many a matter haue I brought at laft, 

To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 

And many a purpofe, bounden fure and laft 
With wife prouifion, I haue ouercaft. 

Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 

Better is to be fortunate than wyfe. 

And therefore hath there fome men bene or this, 

My deadly foes and written many a boke, 

To my difprayfe. And other caufe there nys. 

But for me lift not frendly on them loke. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke. 

The pleafaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becaufe he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 

For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and ncheffe, 

Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftreffe. 

Without myne helpe is euer comfortlelle, 

A wery burden odious and loth, 

To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may afcende, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and defende, 

0 in how blift condicion ftandeth he : 

Him felf in honour and felicite. 

And ouer that, may foither and increafe, 

A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 

Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 

Eche man hath of him felf the gouernaunce. 

Let euery wight than folowe his ow r ne way, 

And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce. 

Lift for to line, and wyll him felfe enhaunce, 

In wealth and richeffe, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 

Thomas More to them that truft in Fortune. 

THO U that are prowde of honour fhape or kynne. 
That hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure, 
Thy fingers ftirined with gold, thy tawny fkynne. 

With trelh apparyle garnifhed out of meafure, 

And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure, 

Caft vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
Iiludeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 

Sometyme fhe loketh as louely fayre and bright. 

As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 

She becketh and fhe fmileth on euery wight. 

But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 

1 here cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent fhe begin neth to fwell, 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 

Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 

(To wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 

As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne. 

With fayre countenaunce and difceitfull mynde. 

To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde. 

Not one or twayne but thoufandes in a rout, 

Lyke fwarmyng bees come fiickeryng her aboute. 

Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her ware, 

Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious (tone : 

On whiche the mafed people gale apd flare, 

And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
Amyd her treafure and waueryng rychefle, 

Prowdly fhe Hfcueth as lady and emprefle. 

Fail by her fyde doth wery labour ftand, 

Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on that other hand, 

Eke reftles watche fro flepe with trauayle kept, 

His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he flept. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy. 

Flattery, dyfceyt, mlfchiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth all the world to begge. 

He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng. 

This toye and that, and all not worth an egge : 

He would in loue profper aboue all thyng : 
lie kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 

He forceth not fo he may money haue, 

1 hough all the worlde accompt hym for a knaue. 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 

Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 








Ynftable here and there among them flittes : 

And at auenture downe her giftes fall, 

Catch who fo may fhe throwcth great and finall 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe, 

But for the moft part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laft. 

Fie that fhegaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 

She whirlth about and pluckth awa y as faft, 

And geueth them to an other -by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually. 

She vfeth to geue and take, and (lily tofle. 

One man to wynnyng of an others lofie. 

And when fhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
Fie wepeth and wayleth and curfeth her full fore. 

But he that receueth it, on that other fyde. 

Is glad, and bleftlf her often tymes therefore. 

Butin a whyle when file loueth hym no more. 

She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to. 

And he her curfeth, as other fooles do, 

Alas the folyfh people can not ceafe, 

Ne voya her trayne, ty 11 they the harme do feie. 
About her alway, befely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym felf full wele. 

That may let once his hande vppon her whele. 

He holdeth faft : but vpward as he fiieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perle. 

Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo then I may well reherfe. 

Thus double fortune, when fhe lyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her truft, 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the dull. 

She fodeinly enhaunceth them alolt. 

And fodeynly mifeheueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay, eafily and full fofr, 

In ftede of pviows lyeth after on the blocke. 

And yet alas the moft cruell proude mocke : 

The deynty mowth that ladyes killed haue. 

She bryngeth in. -the cafe to kyfte a knaue. 

In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaunge fhewththis, 
Vp ftartth a knaue, and downe there faith a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 

Hatred is turned to loue, loue to defpyght. 

This is her fport, thus proueth fhe her myght. 

Oreat boke fhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 

Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece. 

And feeth how fortunes houffiold goeth to wrake. 

Faft. by her ftandeth the wyfe Socrates. 

Arriftippus, Pythagoras, and many a lefe. 

Of olde philolophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Bekyth h m poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is By as, whofe countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes ftodefo in dout. 

That eche man haftely gan to cary thence, 

And afked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all myne with me about : 

Wiledom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 

For nought he counted his that he might leefe. 

Pleraciitus eke, lyft felowfhip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus alfo : 

Of which the fyrft can neuer ceafe but wepe, 

I o fee how thick the blended people go, 

"With labour great to purchafe care and wo. 

That other laugheth to fee the foolyfh apes, 

Howe earneftly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poore fe£t, it is comen vfage, 

Onely to take that nature may fuftayne, 

Banifhing cleane all other furplulage. 

They be content, and of nothyng complayne. 

No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 

But they more pleafure haue a thoufande foide. 

The fecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull. 

That one is free, that other euer thrall, ' 

1 hat one content, that other neuer full. 

^ hac ° ne in furetye, jhat other lyke to fall. 

10 lyft to aduiie them bothe, parceyue he flia.ll 
As great difference between them as we fee. 

Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 
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Nowe haue I (hewed you bothe : thefe whiche ye lyft. 

Stately fortune, or humble P ouerte< ' : 

That is to fay, nowe lyeth it in your fyit, 

To take here bondage, or free libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me. 

Draw you to fortune, and labour her to plea.e. 

If that ye thynke your felfe to we 1 at eafe 
And fyrft vppon the louely lhall fhe 
And frendly on the caft her wandering eyes. 

Embrace the in her armes, and tor a whyle. 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradiie . 

And foorth with all what lo thou lyft deui.e. 

She wyll the gratint it liberally parhappes . 

But for all that beware of after clappes. . 

Recken you neuer of her fauoure iuie : 

Ye may in clowds as eafily trace an haie. 

Or in drye lande caufe fifties to endure, 

And make the burnyng fyre his heate to fpare. 

And all thys worlde in compace to forfarc, 

As her to make by craft or engine liable, 

That of her nature is euer variable. 

Serue her day and nyght as reueiently, 

Vppon thy knees as any ieiuaunt may, 

And in conclufion, that thou fhalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce 1 dare fay. 

And looke yet what fhe geueth the to day, 

With labour wonne fhe lhall happly to morow 
Pluck it agayne out of thyne hande with forow. 

Wherefore yf thou in furetye lyft to flande. 

Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 

Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande . 

Loue maner and vertue ; they be onely tfo. 

Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 

Then may ft thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce : 

She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 

Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houfe on heyth vp in the fkye. 

None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 

Remember nature fent the hyther bare, 

The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 

Ti-iomas More to them that feke Fortune. 

W H O fo delyteth to prouen and affay, 

Of waveryng fortune the vneertayne lot. 

If that the aunfwere pleafe you not alway, 

Blame ye not me : for I commaunde you not. 

Fortune to truft, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fill. 

She renneth loofe, and turneth where fhe lyft. 

The rollyng dyfe in whome your lucke doth ftaride, 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth. 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne hande. 

Lo in this ponde be fyfhe and frogges both. 

Caft in your nette : but be you liefe or lothe, 

Flold you content as fortune lyft affyne : 

For it is your owne fifhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend. 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an ether fhe fhall it amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace. 

But hefometyme hath comfort and folace : 

Ne none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour. 

That is full fatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is ftately, folemne, prowde, and hye : 

And rycheffe geueth, to haue feruyee therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 

Some manne a thoufande pounde, fome Idle fome more 
But for all that fhe kepeth euer in (lore. 

From euery manne fome parcell of his wyll. 

That he may pray therfore and ferue her ftyll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 

Can he not crepe, by no maner of llelth. 

To fome fhe fendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe’: 

But yet fhe pyncheth hym with a fhrewde wyfe. * 

Then for almuch as it is fortunes guyfe, 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wyll axe. 


But as her felfe lyft order and deuyfe. 

Doth euery manne his parte diuide and tax, 

1 counfayle you eche one trufle vp Y ° ur packes. 

And take no thyng at all, or be content. 

With fuche rewarde as fortune hath you fent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye fhail rede, 

FToe as je lyft, there fhall no manne you bynde. 

Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 

But notwithftandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durft well fwere, as true ye final l them fynde, 

In euery poynt eche aniwere by and by. 

As are the iudgementes of ailronomye. 

The Defcripcion of Richard the thirde. 

R ICHARDE the third fonne, of whom we nowe 
entreate, was in witte and courage cgall with either 
of them, in bodye and proweffe farre vnder them bothe, 
little of ftatu re, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, 
his left fhoulder much higher than his right, hard fa- 
u ou red of vifage, and fiuch as is in dates called warlye, 
in other menne otherwise, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
enuious, and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is 
for trouth reported, that the duches his mother had lb 
much a doe in her trauaile, that fhee coulde not bee de- 
liuered of hymvncutte-: and that hee came into the 
worlde with the feete forwarde, as menne bee borne out- 
warde, and (as the fame runneth; alio not vntothed, 
whither menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or 
elles that nature chaunged her courfe in hys beginninge, 
whiche in the courfe of his lyfe many thinges vnnatu- 
rallye committed. None euill captaine was hee in the 
v/arre, as to whiche his difpoficion was more merely then 
for peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and fomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his owne 
parfone, either of hardineffe or polytike order, free was 
hee called of dyfpence, and fommewhat aboue hys 
power liberall, with large giftes hee get him vnftedfafte 
frendefhippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and fipoyle 
in other places, and get him ftedfaft hatred. Flee was 
clofe and fecrete, a deepe dillimuler, lowlye of countey- 
naunce, arrogant of heart, outwardly coutppinable 
where he inwardely hated, not letting to kiffe whome 
hee thoughte to ky 11 : difpitious and cruell, not for euill 
will alway, hut after for ambicion, and either for the 
furetie or encreafe ot his eftate. Frende and foo was 
muche what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
fipared no mans deathe, whofe life withftoode his pur- 
pofe. He ftewe vvith his owne handes king Henry the 
fixt, being prifoner in the Tower, as menne conftantly 
faye, and that without commaundement or knoweledge 
of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly yf he had in- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly of- 
fice, to fome other then his owne borne brother. 

Somme wife menne alfo weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping fiurth his brother of 
Clarence to his death : whiche hee refilled openly, how- 
beit fomwhat (as menne deme) more faintly then he 
that wer hartely minded to his welth. And they that 
thus deme, think that he long time in king Edwardes 
life, forethought to be king in that cafe the king his 
brother (whofe life hee looked that euil dyete Ihoulde 
fhorten) Ihoulde happen to deceale (as in dede he did) 
while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that 
for thys intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whole life muft nedes haue hindered 
hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke of Clarence 
hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or 
enterprifed to be kyng himfelfe. But of al "this pointe, 
is there no certaintie, and whofo diuineth vppon cop- 
iedjtures, maye as wel fhote to farre as to Ihort. How 
beit this haue I by credible informacion learned, that 
the ielfe nighte in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one 
Myftlebrooke longe ere mornynge, came in greate hade 
to the houfe of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecroffe 
Hrete without Crepulgate : and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly ietten in, hee fhewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne 
quod Pottier then wyll my mayfter the duke of Glou- 
cefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo to thynke 
harde it is to lave, whyther hee being toward him, anye 
thynge knewe that hee fuche Lynge purpofed, or other- 
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wyfe had anye inkelynge thereof : for hee was not likelye 
to fpeake it of noughte. 

But nowe to returne to the courfe of this hyftorye, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old fore- 
minded this conclufion, or was nowe at erfte thereunto 
moued, andputtein hope by the occafion of the tender 
age of the younge princes, his nephues ( as opporti> 
nitye and lykelyhoode of fpede, putteth a manne in 
courage of that hee neuer entended) certayn is it that 
hee contriued theyr deftruccion, with the vfurpacion of 
the regal dignitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche 
as hee well wifte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued 
grudge and hearte brennynge betwene the quenes kinred 
and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying others au- 
thoritye, he nowe thought that their deuifion fhoulde 
bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
purluite of his intente, and a fure ground for the foun- 
dacion of al his building yf he might firfte vnder the 
pretext of reuengynge of olde dilpleafure, abule the 
anger and ygnoraunce of the tone partie, to the deftruc- 
cion of the tother : and then wynne to his purpofe as 
manye as he coulde : and thofe that coulde not be 
wonne, myght be lode ere they looked therefore. For 
of one thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he (hold foone haue made peace beetwene the 
bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this difcencion 
beetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked hym : yet in his 
good health he fommewhat the lelfe regarded it, becaufe 
hee thought whatfoeuer bufines fhoulde falle betwene 
them, hymfelfe fhould alwaye bee liable to rule bothe 
the parties. 

But in his lad fickneffe, when hee receiued hisnaturall 
drengthe foo fore enfebled, that hee dyipayred all re- 
couerye, then hee confyderynge the youthe of his chyl- 
dren, albeit hee nothynge lelfe midruded then that that 
happened, yet well forfeynge that manye harmes myghte 
growe by theyr debate, whyle the youth of hys children 
fhoulde lacke difcrecion of themfell and good counfayle, 
of their frendes, of whiche either party fhold counfayle 
for their, owne commodity and rather by pleafaunte ad- 
uyfe too wynne themfelfe fauour, then by profitable ad- 
uertifemente to do the children good, he called fome of 
them before him that were at variaunce, and in efpecyall 
the lorde marques Dorfette the quenes fonne by her 
fyrde houfebande, and Richarde the lorde Hadynges, 
a noble man, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome 
the quene fpecially grudged, for the great tauoure the 
kyng bare hym, and alfo for that fhee thoughte hym fe- 
cretelye fanulyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanye. 
Her kynred alfo bare hym fore, as well for that the 
kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce (whiche office 
the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene claimed of the 
kinges former promyfe as for diuerfe other great giftes 
whiche hee receyued, that they loked for. When thefe 
lordes with diuerle other of bothe the parties were comme 
in prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himfelfe and vnder- 
fette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyfe fayd 
vnto them. My lordes, my dere kinfmenne and alies, 
in what plighte I lye you fee, and I feele. By whiche the 
leffe whyle I looke to lyue with you, the more depelye 
am I moued to care in what cafe I leaue you, for fuch 
as I leaue you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde 
you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall themfelfe at warre 
ere their difcrecion woulde feme to fette you at peace. 
Ye fe their youthe, of whiche I recken.the onely furetie 
to rede in youre concord. For it fuffifeth not that al 
you loue them, yf eche of you hate other. If they wer 
menne, your faithfulneffe happelye woulde fuffife. But 
childehood mud be maintained by mens authoritye, and 
flipper youth vnderpropped with elder counfayle, which 
neither they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, 
yf ye gree not. For wher eche iaboureth to breakethat 
the other maketh, and for hatred of ech of others par- 
fon, impugneth eche others counfayle, there mud it 
nedes bee long ere anye good conclufion goe forwarde. 
And alfo while either partye Iaboureth to be chiefe, 
flattery fhall haue more place then plaine and faithful! 
aduyfe, of whyche mude needes enfue the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of the.prynee, whofe mynd in tender youth 


infeft, dial redily fal to mifchief and riot, and drawe 
down with this noble realme to mine, but if grace turn 
him to wifdom : which if God fend, then thei that by 
euill menes before pleafed him bed, dial after fall farthed 
out of fauour, fo that euer at length euil driftes dreue 
to nought, and good p'ain wayes profper. Great va- 
riaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway for 
great caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, 
our mifcondruccion turrieth vnto worle or a fmal dif- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil 
tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer had fo 
great caufe of hatred, as ye haue of loue. 1 hat we be 
al men, that we be chriden men, this fhall I leaue for 
prechers to tel you (and yet I wote nere whither any 
preachers wordes ought more to moue you, then his 
that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all 
preache of.) But this fhal I defire you to remember, 
that the one parte of you is of my bloode, the other of 
myne alies, and.eche of yow with other, eyther of kin- 
red or affinitie, whiche fpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if 
the facramentes of Chriftes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, fhoulde no Jeffe 
moue vs to charitye, then the refpe&e of flelhiye con- 
fanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that you loue to- 
gether the worfe, for the felfe caufe that you ought to 
loue the better. And yet that happeneth. And no 
where fynde wee fo deadlye debate, as amonge them, 
whyche by nature and lawe mode oughte to agree toge- 
ther. Suche a pedilente ferpente is ambicion and delyre 
of vaine glorye and foucraintye, whiche amonge dates 
where he once entreth crepeth foorth fo farre, ty II with 
deuifion and variaunce hee turneth all to mifchiefe. 
Firde longing to be nexte the bed, afterwarde egall 
with the bede, and at lade chiefe and aboue the belle. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorfhip, and thereby 
of debate and diifencion what lode, what forowe, what 
trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares growen in this 
realme, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well re- 
member. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as well haue forefene, as 
I haue with my more payne then pleafure proued, by 
Goddes blelied Eadie (that was euer his othe) I woulde 
neuer haue won the courtefye of mennes knees, with 
the lode of foo many heades. But iithen thynges palled 
cannot be gaine called, muche oughte wee the more be- 
ware, by what occafion we haue taken foo greate hurte 
afore, that we eftefoones fall not in that occafion agayne. 
Nowe be thofe griefes palled, and all is (Godde be 
thanked) quiete, and likelie righte wel to profper in 
wealthfuM peace vnder youre coleyns my children, it 
Godde fende them life and you loue. Of whyche twoo 
thinges, the lelfe Ioffe wer they by whome thoughe 
Godde dydde hys pleafure, yet fhoulde the realme al- 
way finde kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among youre felfe in a childes reygne fail at de- 
bate, many a good man fhall perifh and happe l y he to, 
and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. Wher fore 
in thefe laft wordes that euer I looke to fpeak with you : 

I exhort you and require you al, for the loue that you 
haue euer borne to me, for the loue that l haue euer 
born to you, for the loue that our Lord beareth to vs 
all, from this time forwarde, all grieues forgotten, eche 
of you loue other. Whiche I verelye trufte you will, 
if. ye any thing earthly regard, either Godde or your 
king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, Or your owne furety. And therewithal the king 
no longer enduhink to fitte vp, laide him down on his 
right fide, his face towarde them : and none was there 
prefent that coulde refrain from weping. But the lordes 
recomforting him with as good wordes as they o old, 
and anfweringfor the time as thei thought to Land with 
his pleafure, there in his prefence (as by their wordes 
appered ech forgaue other, and ioyned their hands to- 
gether, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) their 
hearts wer far a fonder. As fone as the king was de- 
parted, the noble prince his fonne drew toward London, 
which at. the time of his deceafe, kept his houfhold at 
Ludlow in Wales. Which countrey being far of from 
the law and recourfe to iuftice, was begon to be farre 
oute of good wyll and waxen wild, robbers and riuers 
walking at libertie vncorredted. And for this encheafon 
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the prince was in the life of his father fente thither to 
the end that the authoritie of his prefence, fhoul 
fraine euill difpofed parlons fro the boldnes ol their 
formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and ordering or 
fe yong prince at his lending thy cher, was there a P; 
poinred Sir Antony Woduile lord Riuers and brot ler 
vnto the auene, a right honourable man, as valiaun ^ 
of hande as polltike in counfayle. _ Adioyned wer there 
vnto him other of the fame partie, and in effect eucry 

he was nereft of kin vnto the quene, lo was in 
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language. 

the ende he wifte was doubtuous, and in which the kyng 
beincr on their fide, his part fhou-ld haue the face and 
name of a rebellion : he fecretiy therefore by diners 
meanes, caufed the quene to be perfwaded and brought 
in the mynd, that it neither wernede, and alfo fhold be 
ieopardous, the king to come vp ftrong For where as 
nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other thing 
ftudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and honours 
" the lordes of her kinred fhold all enable 
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one as 


?as nerea ui , Y'r 1 < . 

planted next about the prince 1 hat orifte by 
not vnwifely deuifed, whereby her b.ooc.e miglue ot 
youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the du 
Ln„ „,rr,pH vnto their deftruccion, and vpon 


Glou- 
that 


of the king : if 

in the kinges name muche people, thei fhould geue the 
lordes acwixte whome and them hadde bene iommetyme 
debate, to feare and fufpecte, lelfe they fhoulde gather 
thys people, not for the kynges fauegarde who file no 

ppftpr turned vnto their deltruccion, ana vpon u... manne enpugned, but for theyr deftruccion, hauying 
cetter turn , . r 11 his vn happy building, more regarde to their olde variaunce, then their newe 

grounds fet perceiued, either at variance with attonement. For whiche cauls thei fhoulde afletnble on 

For whom t h e ir fauor, hee brake vnto the other partie muche people agayne for their defence, 

1 ’ Come bv mouth fom by writing and fecret Vnef- whofe power fhe wyfte wel farre ltretched. And thus 

fn"’rs that n neytte waTr Ton noYin any wife to be fhould all the realme fall on a rore. And of a 1 the 
' fSred that the yon- king their mafter and kinfmanne, hurte that therof fhould enfue, which was likely not to 
ft oold bee in the handes and cuftodye of his mothers be litle, and the moil harme there like to fal wher fhe 
kinred fequeftred in maner from theyr compani andat- left would, all the worlde woulde put her and her kin- 
tendance of which eueri one ought him as faithful fer- red in the wyght, and fay that thei had vnwyielye and 
nice as they and manye of them far more honorable vntrewlye alio, broken the amine and peace that the 
part of kin then his mothers fide: whofe blood (quod kyng her hufband fo prudentelye made, betwene hys 
f fauincr the kirares pleafure, was ful vnmetely to be kinnt and hers in his death bed, and whiche the other 
. . i.:. ? m hp whn fav re- party faithfully obferued. 

The quene being in this wife perfwaded, fuche woorde 
fente vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother being aboute 
the kynge, and ouer that the duke of Gloucefter hym- 
felfe and ether lordes the chiele of hys bende, \vrot< 


he) laumg tne Kiiigcs picaiwu., 

matched with his : whiche nowe to be. as who fay re- 
moued from the kyng, and the lelfe noble to be lelt 
aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to hys ma- 
geftie, nor vnto vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to 
haue the mightieft of his frendes from him, and vnto 
vs no little ieopardy, to fufter our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in youth, 
namely which is lighte of beliefe and lone perfwaded. 
Ye remember I trow king Edward himfelfy albeit he 
was a manne of age and of difcrecion, yet was he in 
manye thynges ruled by the bende, more then ftode 
either with his honour, or our profite, or with thecom- 
moditie of any manne els, except onely the immoderate 
aduauncement of them felfe. Whiche whither they 
lorer thirfted after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer 
hard I wene to gefte. And if fome folkes frendffiip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any refped 
of kinred, thei might peraduenture eafily haue be 
trapped and brought to confufion fomme of vs ere this. 
Why not as eafily as they haue done fome other al- 
readye, as neere of his royal bloode as jpe. But our 
Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke-be to his grace 
that peril is pafte. Howe be it as great is growing, 
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the mimitielt of his irendes rrom mm, ana vnto lene ana ocner loraes me cniere 01 nys oenae, wrote 
little ieopardy, to fufter our welproued euil willers, vnto the kynge foo reuerentelye, and to the queenes 
> w in ouergret authoritie with the prince in youth, frendes, there foo louyngelye, that they nothynge earthe- 

' “ J lye myilruftynge, broughte the kynge vppe in greate 
hafte, not in good fpede, with a lober coumpanye. 
Nowe was the king in his wave to London gone, from 
Northampton, when thefe dukes ot Gloucefter and 
Bucky ogham came thither. Where remained behynd, 
the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the 
morowe to iolow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye 
Stratford miles thence, earely or i?ee departed. 

So was there made that nyghte muche frendely cliere 
betwene thefe dukes and the lorde Riuers a greate while. 
But incontinente after that they were oppenlye with 
greate courtefye departed, and the lorde Riuers lodged, 
the dukes fecretelye with a fewe of their mofte priuye 
frendes, fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they 
fpent a great parte of the nyght. And at their rifinge 
cnau ^iu « ^ “ — a*—- ** ia the dawnyng of the day, thei fent about priuily to 

yf wee fuffer this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, their feruantes in their innes and lodgynges about, cr e - 
whiche without his wyttyng, might abule the name of uinge them commaundemente to make them felfe ftiorce- 
his commaundement, to ani of our vndoing, which ly readye, for their lordes wer to horfebackward ^ Vp 
thyngGod and good prouifion forbyd. Of which good pon whiche mefiages, manye of their folke were* at ten 
prouifion none of us hath any thing the leffe nede, for daunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers feruantes were 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges plea- vnreadye. Nowe hadde thefe dukes taken ailb into their 
lure hadde more place then the parties willes. Nor none cuftodye the kayes of the inne, that none fhoulde cafte 
of vs I beleue is fo vnwyfe, ouerfone to trufte a newe foorth without theyr licence * h 

frende made of anolde foe, or to think that an houerljr And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonve 
L^ n ! S> kl a :L n u e i y Y M , t ^ ln J °_ n l h ^Y J COntm , Ued ’ yet Stratforde Where the kynge iaye, they hadde bedftowS 


leant a fortnight, fhold be deper fetled in their fto- 
mackes: then a long accuftomed malice many yeres 
rooted. 

With thefe wordes and writynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fyre, them that were 
of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpeciall twayne. 


Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Kicharde lorde vppon the kvnaes &T r T c \ dayC ^^ nde 

Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men of honour anrl fl? • ! * \ e « oute thac toWfle : thus 


j — . w vtvrf iui via 

Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men of honour and 
of great power. The tone by longe fuccelfion from his 
anceftrie, the tother by his office and the kinges fauor. 
Thefe two not bearing; eche to other fo muche loue, as 
hatied bothe vnto the quenes parte; in this poynte ac- 
corded together wyth the duke of Gloucefter, that they 


certayne ol theyr folke, that fhoulde fende backe ao-ayne 
and coni pell to retourne, anye manne that were rotten 
oute ol Northampton toward Stonye Stratford^ tv] i 
they fhould geue other lycence. Lor as muche as the 
dukes themfelle entended lor the ifiewe of theire dyly- 
gence, to bee the fyrfte that fhoulde that daye attende 


wolde vtterlye arnoue fro the kynges companve all his h , f i nightCS chere ’ « fa -few 

mochers frendes, „„„ ,„ e LSTSTi— fcT.&E 1ST? td. How 


r- -I JO * Cll i lAIa 

mothas riendes, vnder the name of their enemyes. 

Vpon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 

ftandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 

aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to his 

coronacion, accoumpanied with fuche power of theyr 

frendes, that it fhoulde bee harde for hym to bryno-e his 
■nurnnff* rn ^ •/ , j 


i , r m • ^ i-wwiic ; IIIUS 

bare they folke in liande. But when the lorde Rvuers 
vnderftodc tlie gates clofed, and the wayes on euerye 
tide befette, neyther hys feruauntes nor hvmfelf fuffered 
to go oute paiceiuyng well fo greate a thyng without 
his knowledge not begun for noughte, complryncr this 

IN!"! Wit , h £his laft n, g htes there, in fo few 


i. • f i j , -"o- — uauiiveci. M 

be it fithe hee coulde not geat awaye, and keepe him- 

feile d°fe hee W puJ4e . not, lefte he lhoulde feeme to 
hyde himielfe for iqiiie ifecret feare of-'livs owne 
whereof he faw. no fuch caufe in hymVelf • he deter • 1 ’ 
•ppon the Mk of his coofciESct.'io n bo'Sd™ 

fcmb " of ^ ” d •*» w «■ 

. beetweenee 
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beetweene the kynge and them, and to brynge them to 
confufion, but it fhoulde not lye in hys power. And 
when heebeganne (as hee was a very well ipoken manne) 
in goodly wife to excufe himfelf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aunfwere, but fhortely tooke him and putte 
him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth wente to 
horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratiorde. 
Where they founde the kinge with his companie readye 
to leape on horfebacke, and departe forwarde, to leaue 
that lodging for them, becaufe it was to ftreighte for 
bothe coumpanies. And as fone as they came in his 
prefence, they lighte adowne with all their companie 
aboute them. To whome the duke of Buckingham 
faide, goe afore gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youte 
rowmes. And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the 
kinge, and on theire knees in very humble wife, falued 
his grace *, whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor miftruft- 
inge as yer. But euen by and by in his prefence, they 
piked a quarell to the lorde Richard Graye, the kynges 
other brother by his mother, fayinge that hee with the 
lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vncle, 
hadde coumpafled to rule the kinge and the realme, and 
to fette variauncc among the Hates, and to fubdewe and 
deftroye the noble blood ol the realm. Toward the ac- 
coumplifhinge whereof, they fayde that the lorde Mar- 
ques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and 
thence taken out the kinges trealor, and lent menr.e to 
the fea. All whiche thinge thefe dukes wide well were 
done for good purpofes and neceftari by the whole coun- 
iaile at London, failing that fommewhat thei mud fai. 
Vnto whiche woordes, the king aunfwered, what my 
brother Marques hath done I cannot faie. But in good 
faith I dare well aunfwere for myne vncle Riuers and 
my brother here, that thei be innocent of any Lch 
matters. Ye my liege quod the duke or Buckingham 
thei haue kepte theire dealing in thefe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorthwith 
thei arrefted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas Waughan 
knighte, in the kinges prefence, and bi oughte the king 
and all backe vnto Northampton, where they tooke 
againe further counfaile. And there they lent awaie from 
the kinge whom it pleafed them, and fette newe 
feruantes aboute him, fuche as lyked better them than 
him. At whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing 
contente, but it booted not. And at dyner the duke of 
Gloucefter fente a difhe from his owne table to the lord 
Riuers, prayinge him to bee of good chere, all fhould 
be well inough. And he thanked the duke, and prayed 
the mefienger to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Ri- 
chard with the fame melTage for his comfort, who he 
thought had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom 
fuch aduerfitie was ftraunge. But himfelf had been al 
his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde beare it 
the better. But for al this coumfortable courtefye of 
the duke of Gloucefter he fent the lord Riuers and the 
lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the 
Northe countrey into diuers places topriion, and after- 
ward al to Pomfrait, where they were in conclufion 
beheaded. 

A letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas More to 
hys doughter maiftres Margaret Roper, within a 
whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 

Tyr YNE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked 
I am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet 
of minde : and of worldly thynges I no more defyer 
then I haue. I beleche hym make you all mery in the 
hope of heauen. And fuch thynges as I fomewhat 
longed to talke with you all, concerning the worlde to 
come, our Lorde put theim into your myndes, as I 
trufte he dothe and better to by hys holy fpirite : who 
blefle you and preferue you all. Written wyth a cole 
by your tender louing father, who in hys pore prayers 
forgetteth none of you all nor your babes, nor your 
nurfes, nor your good hufbandes, nor your good huf- 
bandes fhrewde wyues, nor your fathers fhrewde wyfe 
neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ve hartelv 
well for lacke of paper, ^ 

Thomas More, knight. 


Two (hort ballettes which Sir Thomas More made for 
hys paftime while he was prifoner in the Tower of' 
London. 

Lewys the loft louer. 

Tj'Y filtering fortune, loke thou neuer fo fayre, 

^ Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile. 

As though thou wouldft my mine all repayre, 

During my life thou fhalt me not begile. 

Truft Avail I God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heauen fure and vniforme. 

Euer after thy calme, Joke I for a ftorme. 

Dauy the dycer. 

T O N G was I lady Lucke your feruing man, 

And now haue loft agayne all that I gat, 

Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 

And in my mynde remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I befhrew your cat, 

But in fayth I blefte you agayne a thoufand times, 

For lending me now fome layfure to make rymes. 

At the fame time with Sir ‘Thomas More lived Skeltml 
the poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whofe works it 
feems proper to infert a few ftanzas, though he cannot 
be faid to have attained great elegance of language. 
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The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 

N Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our eorne 
Whan Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge halfe in fcorne 
At our foly, and our vnftedfaftnefte 
T he time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 

I callynge to mynde the greate au&oryte 
Of poetts olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke lubtylly 
With fresfhe vtteraunce full fentencyoufly 
Dyuerfe in ftyle fome fpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 

W hereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
Maye neuer dye, but euermore endure 
I was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyde me dyfeure 
And fhewed tjiat in this arte I was not fure 
For to illumine fhe fayd I was to dulle 
Aduyfynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he flyde downe, who fhall him°faue ? 

Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen andcaft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte 
So lore enwered that I was at the lafte 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte 
And to lye downe as foone as I my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as I laye 
In myne holies houle called powers keye 

Of the wits that flourifhed in the reign of Henry VIII-. 
none has been more frequently celebrated than the earl 
of Surry ; and tms hiftory would therefore have been 
lmperfed without fome fpecimens of his works, which 
yet it is not eafy to diftinguilh from thofe of Sir Thomas 
yat and others, with which they are confounded in the 
edition that has fallen into my hands. The three firft are, 
1 l^heve, Surry 9 s ; the reft, being of the fame age, are fo- 
e ed, fome as examples of different meafures, and one as 
the oldeft compofition which I have found in blank verfe. 

Defcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, fave 

only the lover. 

(" 00te feafon that bud, and bloome fourth bringe$, 
T , grene hath cladde thehyll, and eke the vale, 

1 he Nightingah with fethers new fhe finges ; 

I he turtle to her mate hath told her tale : 

9 Somer 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Somer is come, for every fpray now fpringes 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, . 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he flj ngt. , 
The fifties flete with newe repayred lease : 

The adder all her (lough away (he flynges, 
j he fwift fwallow purfueth the Ayes lmalle. 

The bufy bee her honey how Hie mynges , 


Dercripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 

W Hen youth had led me half the race, 

That Cupides fcourge had made me runne * 

t looked back to meet the place, 

From whence my weary courfe begunne : 

And then I faw howe my delyre 
Miftuiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyie. 

Had made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in lighes I lpent the day. 

And could not cloake my grief with game 5 
The boyhng fmoke dyd ill 1 bewray, 

The prefent heat of fecret flame : 

And when lain teares do bayne my bread. 
Where love his pleafent traynes hath fown, 

Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreft, 

Ere that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd Hill puriue, 

The flying chafe of theyre requeft * 

Theyre greedy looks dyd olt renew, 

The hydden wounde within my brefte. 

When every loke thefe cheekes might ftayne. 

From dedly pale to glowing red ; 

By outward fignes appeared playne, 

To her for helpe my hart was fled. 

But all to late Love learneth me, 

To paynt all kynd of Colours new ; 

To blynd theyre eyes that elfe fhould fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I clame. 

That worfhipt Cupide fecretely ; 

And nouriflied hys facred flame, 

From whence no blairing fparks do flye. 
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Defcripcion of the fickle Affeblions, Pangs, and Sleightes 

of Love. 

CU C H wayward wayes hath Love, that mod part 
^ in dilcord 

Our willes do Hand, whereby our hartes but feldom 
do accord : 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 
The fimple hartes which he doth ftrike with froward 
divers ftroke. 

He caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning darte. 
And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others harte. 
Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of flame, 
In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 
Fromeafye ford where 1 myghte wade and pafs full well. 
He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark 
hell : 

And me witholdes where I am calde and oflfred place. 
And willes me that my mortal foe I do befeke of Grace ; 
He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welnere wonne 
To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my lute 
begunne. 

So by this means I know how foon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfe, and lb 
agayne returne. 

I know how to content my felf in others luft. 

Of little ftuffe unto my felf to weave a webbe of truft : 
And how to hyde my harmes with foie dyfifembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted though tes would out- 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for dred. 
And how by lhame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes with 
fiamyng red : 

I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes : 
The hammer of the reftlefs forge I wete eke how it 
workes. 
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I know and con by roate the tale that I wouWe tdi 
But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye ot him that 

loveth well. . „ , „ 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he fha^es. 

In fynging how he doth complayne, in fleeping how 

he wakes 

To lantruifh without ache, fickeleffe for to confume, . 
A thoufand thynges for to devyfe, refolvynge or his 

And though he lyfle to fee his Ladyes Grace full fore 
Such pleafures as delyght hys Eye, do not his helthe 
reftore. 

I know to leke the trable of my defyred loe, . 

And fere to fynde that I do feek.but chiefly this * know. 
That Lovers mud transfourme into the thynge beloved, 
And live (alas! who would believe ?) witn iprite Irom 
Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in harry lighes and laughters of the fpleene. 

At once to chaunge my Hate, my will, and ene my co- 
lour clene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others helpe. 
And how the Lyon chadded is, by beatynge of the 
whelDe. 


leefe. 

I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde. 

How final le a nete may take and male a harte of gen- 
tle kynde : 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes of gall. 

Revived with a glymple of Grace old forrowes to let 
fall. 

The hydden traynes I know, and fecret fnares of Love, 

How foone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never may 
remove. 

The flypper date I know, the fodein turnes from 
welthe 

The doubtful] hope, the certaine wooe, and fure de- 
ipaired helthe. 


A praife of his ladie. 

EVE place you ladies and be gone, 
Boaft not your felves at all. 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious (lone, 

I wilhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chriftall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart fuffife 
To fee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde. 
Where (he her fhape did take ; 

Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 

Whofe like was never feene nor heard. 
That any man can fynde. 

In lyfe fhe is Diana chad 
In trouth Penelopey, 

In woord and eke in dede fredfaft ; 

What will you more we fay : 

If all the world were fought fo farre. 
Who could finde fuche a wight, 

Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ftarre 
Within the frolly night. 


iviy juyiuu uayes are 




My lyfe it may not lad. 

My grave and I am one. 

My Myrth and joyes are fled. 
And I a Man in wo, 

Defirous to be ded. 

My mifeiefe to forgo, 
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1 burne and am a colde, 

I freefe amyddes the fyer, 

I fee flie doth withoide 
That is my honed defy re. 

I fee my helpe at hande, 

I fee my lyfe alfo, 

I fee where fhe doth dande 
That is my deadly fo. 

I fee how fhe doth fee. 

And yet fhe wil be blynde, 

I fee in helpyng me. 

She fekes and will not fynde. 

I fee how fhe doth wrye. 

When I begynne to mone, 

I fee when I come nye, 

How fayne fhe would be gone. 

I fee what wil ye more, 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you fhall fee therfore 
That die diall have her will. 

I cannot live with dones. 

It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good. 

The Death of Z OR O A S, an Egiptian adronomer, in 
the fird fight that Alexander had with the Perfians. 

*VT O W clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paffe the noys of dredfuli trumpetts clang, 
Shrowded with fhafts, the heaven with cloude of dartes, 
Covered the ayre. Againd lull fatted bulks. 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whofe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes ; 

So Macedons againd the Perfians fare, 

Now corpfes hyde the purpurde foyle with blood ; 

Large (laughter on eche fide, but Perfes more, 

Moyd fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate. 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to fiighte. 

The litening Macedon by fwordes, by gleaves. 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mered kyn, 

Oxate preferves with horfemen on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 

Here grunts, here groans, eche where drong youth is 
fpent : 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 
The Perfes foweth all kind of cruel death : 

With throte yent he roares, he lyeth along 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym fmytes the club, hym woundes farre dryking bowe, 
And him the ding, and him the Alining fword ; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he redes. 

Right over doode in fnowwhite armour brave. 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke j 
And in celediall bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, afpedf, eclips, 

And influence, and condellations all 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere. 

Of plenty ftorde, what figne forewarned death. 

How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle. 

Why dimmer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes. 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themfelves how great 
Proportion is ; what fway the erryng lightes 
Doth fend in courfe gayne that fyrd movyng heaven ; 
What, grees one from another didant be, 

What darr doth lett the hurtfull fyre to rage. 

Or him more mylde what oppofition makes. 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

W r hat houfe eche one doth feeke, what plannett raio-nes 
Within this heaven fphere, nor that fmali thynges 
I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his bred. 

This fage then in the darres hath fpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 

He faw he could not fatall order chaunse. 

Foreward hepreft in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be dam, 

The boulded borne, and worthied in the feilde $ 
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And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 

And feking death, in fyrd front of his rage. 
Comes defperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

With reckleffe wordes and clamour him provokes 
And fayth, Nedanaks badard fhamefull dayne 
Of mothers bed, why lofed thou thy drokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in cafe 
Manhood there be fo much left in thy heart, 

Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollo’s laurell both for learninges laude, 

And eke for martial! praife, that in my fhielde 
The feven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, 

0 mondrous man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Mufes manfion marre ; 
That treafure houfe this hand fhall never fpoyle. 
My fword fhall never bruile that fkilfull brayne. 
Long gather’d heapes of icience lone to fpill ; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wifdom's garden give; how many may 
By you the wifer and the better prove : 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Perfwades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all thefe fawes. When thus the foveieign laid. 
Alighted Zoroas with fword unfheathed. 

The carelefs king there fmoate above the greve, 

At th’ opening of his quifhes wounded him. 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 

The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnafhe. 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wife 
Hym to forbeare, fett fpurrs unto his dede. 

And turnde away, led anger of his fmarte 
Should caufe revenger hand deale baleful! blowesi 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One Meleager could not bear this fight. 

But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude. 

And cutr him in both knees : he fell to ground, 

V\ herewith a whole rout came of fouldiours fternU 
And all in pieces hewed the fely feg, 1 

But happely the foule fled to the darres. 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all. 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Perfians waild fuch fapience to for^oe. 

The very fone the Macedonians wifht ° 

He would have lived, king Alexander felfe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all ; 

Who wonne like praife for conqued of his Yre, 
As for doute men in field that day fubdued. 

Who princes taught how to difcerne a man, 

That in his head do rare a jewel beares 
But. over all thole fame Camenes, thofe fame. 
Divine Camenes, whofe honour he procurde, * 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 
Lamented, and lor thankes, all that they can. 

Do cherifh hym decead, and fett him free. 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 
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Barclay wrote about 1550 ; his chief work is the Ship 

cF tocles, of which the following extracl will lliew his 
dyle. 

Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe Accufers. 

o Heartlefs fooles, hade here to our dodbrine, 

Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, ’ 

Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
hor here fhall I fhewe you good and veritie • 

Encline, and ye finde fhall freac profperitie, ' 

Enfuing the dodtrine of our fathers olde, 

And godly iawes in valour worth great o-olde. 
that wiI1 followe the graces manyfolde 

TK7ur are * n verCue ’ finde auauncement : 

\ her fore ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 

wifdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 

Wifdome is the way of men mod excellent : 

Therfore haue done, and fhortly fpede your pace, 

To quaynt your felf and company with grace. 

Learne 
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Learne what is vertue, therin is great folace, 

Learne what is truth, iadnes and p.udence 
Let arutche be gone, and gramue purchafe, 

Forfake your folly and inconuemence, 

Ceafe to be fooles, and ay to lue ofience, 

Followe ye vertue, chiete roote o got y n > 

For it and wifedome is ground of clenlynes. 

wSissss :*«.». • 

But in this little barge in principall 

All foolifh mockers I P ur P of ^°/*P^ ’ 

TUwe he his backe that leeleth itche or greue. 

Mockers and fcorners that are harde of beleue, 
Witharou»h combe here will I clawe and grate, 

*p_ Droue if they will from their vice remeue. 

And leaue their folly, which caufeth great debate : 

Suche caytiues fpare neyther poore man nor eftate. 

And where their felfe are mofte worthy denfion, 

Other men to fcorne is all their moft condition. 

Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, . 

Whiche of wife men defpifeth the doftrine. 

With mowes, mockes, fcorne, and collufion. 

Rewarding rebukes for their good diicipline . 

She we to fuche wifdome, yet fhall they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therby. 

But mocke thy dodtrine, ftill or openly. 

So in the worlde it apptareth commonly. 

That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 

A mocke or mowe fhall he haue by and by . 

Thus in derifion haue fooles their lpeciall game. 

Corrcd a wile man that woulde efehue ill name, 

And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 

And to thy wordes he gladly fhall intende. 

If by misfortune a rightwife man offende. 

He o-ladly fuffereth a iuite corredion, . 

And°him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 

Him felfe putting mekely unto fubiedion, 

Folowing his preceptes and good diredion : 

But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame. 

Fie fhall his teacher hate, flaunder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own fhame. 

And iiis owne dartes retourne to him agayne. 

And fo is he fore wounded with the fame, 

And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 

It alfo proued lull olten is certayne, . . 

That they that on mockers alway theii mindes cafb, 

Shall of all other be mocked at the laft. 

Fie that goeth right, ftedfaft, fure, and faff. 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame. 

And he that is white may well his fcornes caff, 

Agaynft a man of Inde : but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vfeth the fame. 

But who that of finne is cleanein deede and thought. 
May him well fcorne whofe liuing is ftarke nought. 

The fcornes of Naball full dere fhould haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife difer te and fage, 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought. 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and affwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 

Thus have I deduced the Englijh language from the 
age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth ; in fome parts im- 
perfedlly for want of materials ; but I hope, at leaft, in 
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Two and fortie children rent and torne, 

For they the prophets 1 Helyfeus 

So might they curfe the time tnateu-y . 

For their mocking of this prophete diume . 

So many other of this fort often mourne _ 

For their lewde mockes, and tali imo mine. 

Thus is it foiy for wife men to encline, 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, tor fee thou fhall 
Them mofte fcorning that are moft Dad of all. 

The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 

Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy. 

Proudly defpifing Gods punition : 

Take ye example by Cham the fonne of Noy, 

Which laughed his father vnto derihon. 

Which him after curfed lor his tranfgreffion. 

And made him feruaunt to all his lyne and ftocke. 

So fhall ye caytifs at the conclufion, 

Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 

About the year 1553 wrote Dr . IVtlfon, a man cele- 
brated for the politenefs ol his ftyle, and the extent or 
his knowledge : what was the Hate of our language in 
his time, theVollowing may be of uie to fhow. 

Renunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the voyce, 
countenaunce, and ali the whole bodye, accordynge 
to the worthines of fuche woordes and mater as by* 
fpeache are declared. The vfe hereof is fuche ror anye 
one that liketh to haue prayfe for tellynge his tale in open 
affemblie, tnat hauing a good tongue, and a cornel ye 
countenaunce, he fhalbe thought to pane ail other that 
haue the like vttcraunce ‘. thoughe they haue much bet- 
ter learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the caufe in like maner, 
as a fwete foundynge lute muche fetteth loithe a m^ane 
deuifed ballade. Or as the founde of a good inftrumente 
ftyrreth the hearers, and moueth muche delite, fo a 
cleare foundyng voice comforteth muche our deintie 
eares, with muche fwete melodie, and cauleth vs to al- 
lowe ? the matter rather for the reporters fake, then the 
reporter for the matters fake. Demofthenes therfore, 
that famoufe oratour, beyng afked what was the chiereft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely praife to 
Pronunciation ; being demaunded, what was the feconde, 
and the thirde, he itil made anfwere Pronunciation, 
and would make none other aunfwere, till they lefte 
afkyng, declaryng hereby that arte without vtteraunce 
can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe 
rio-ht muche An 1 no doubte that man is in outwards 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely gefture of his body. iEfchines 
lykwyfe beyng bannifhed his countrie through Demofthe- 
nes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, 
and Demofthenes aunfwere thereunto, by force whereof 
he was bannifhed, and all they marueiled muche at the 
excellencie ol the fame: then ( q d iEfchines ) you 

would have marueiled muche more if you had heard 
hymfelfe fpeak it. Thus beyng cafl in miferie and ban- 
nifhed for euer, he could not but geue fuch great reports 
of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


fuch a manner that its progrefs may be eafily traced, and 
the gradations obferved, by which it advanced from its 
firft rudenefs to its prefent elegance. 
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OF THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


G RAMMAR, which is the art of ufmg words 
properly , comprifes four parts ; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the 
common grammarians, without enquiring whether a fitter dnlribution 
mieht not be found. Experience has long fliown this method to be 
lb ditlindl as to obviate confufion, and fo comprehenfive as to prevent 
anv inconvenient omiiTions. I likewife ufe the terms already re- 
ceived, and already under flood, though perhaps others more proper 
might fometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whofe new terms have funk their learning into negleft, have left fuf- 
ficient warning againft the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new 

language. 

Orthography is the art of combining letters into fyl- 
lahles , and fyllables into words . It therefore teaches pre- 

vioufly the form and found of letters. 

The letters of the Engliih language are. 


different forms, our alphabet may be properly faid to confift of 
twenty-fix letters. 

None of the fmall confonants have a double form, except/ s ; oi 
which / is ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


O, U. 


Roman. 

Italick. 

Old Engliih. 

Name. 

A 

a 

A a 

2C a 

a 

B 

b 

B b 

25 b 

be 

C 

c 

C c 

C c 

fee 

D 

d 

D d 

<D & 

dee 

E 

e 

E e 

€ t 

e 

F 

f 

F f 

5F f 

# 

G 

g 

G S 

<25 S 

fee 

H 

h 

H h 

I? 1) 

aitch 

I 

• 

1 

I i 

t 

i (or ja 

J 

m 

) 

J J 

a 1 

j confonant. 

K 

k 

K k 

id a 

ka 

L 

I 

L l 

% l 

el 

M 

m 

M m 

lH lit 

em 

N 

n 

N n 

0 n 

en 

O 

0 

0 0 

<& 0 

0 

P 

P 

P P 

P 9 

pee 



<a A 

cue 

R 

r 

R r 

n r 

ar 

S 

f s 

S fs 

£> ns 

efs 

T 

t 

T t 

C t 

tee 

U 

u 

U u 

tt 

u (or va 

V 

V 

V v 

35 U 

r uconfonant. 

w 

w 

W w 

115 Ui 

double 11 

X 

X 

X PC 

T t 

ex 

Y 

y 

r y 

H to 

wy 

z 

z 

Z z 

% 5 

zed, more 




commonly izzard 




or uzzard, that is, 




f hard. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i. 

Such is the number generally received •, but for i it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as thy , holy ; 
before i, as from die, dying from beautify , beautifying *, 
in the words fays , days , eyes j and in words derived from 
the Greek, and written originally with v, as fyftem, 
oVpijtAa, fympathy, (tu/aWSt**. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a 
diphthong j as raw, grew , view, vow, flowing, low - 
nefs. 

The founds of all the letters are various. 

In treating on the letters, I fhall not, like fome other gramma- 
rians, enquire into the original of their form as an antiquarian; nor 
into their formation and prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a me- 
chanick, anatomifl, or phyfiologift ; nor into the properties and gra- 
dation of founds, or the elegance or harfhnefs of particular combina- 
tions, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. I con- 
fider the Englifh alphabet only as it is Englifh ; and even in this nar- 
row view 1 follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps w ich 
more reverence than judgment, becaufe by writing in Engliih I fup- 
pofe my reader already acquainted with the Englifh language ; and 
becaufe of founds in general it may be obferved, that words are unable 
to defcribe them. An account therefore of the primitive and Ample 
letters is ufelefs almoft alike to thofe who know their found, and 
thofe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 

A. 

A has three founds, the {lender, open, and broad. 

A (lender is found in mod; words, as face , mane ; and 

in ation, as creation, falvation, gene - 


m 

ration . 


words ending 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of 
letters univerfally ufed in printing ; as d, ft, fl, ft, 

ft. Ik, ff, ff, fi, ffi, fi, ffi, ffl, and &, or and per 

h a ”p * Vi /’/ 1 /’ & & f 1 ' & fi' ^ 

ffl, tt, a, a, a, a, a, a, m, a, a, 

, Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently 
* and j, as well as « and v, were exprefled by the fame chara&er ; 
but as thofe letters, which had always different powers, have now 


The<z llender is the proper Englifh called very juftly by Erpenius, 
in his Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e tnijlutn, as having a middle 
found between the open a and the e. The French have a fimilar 
iound in the word pais, and in their e mafculine. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly refembles it ; 
as father, rather, congratulate, fancy , glafs . 

A broad refembles the a of the German *, as all , 

wall, call . 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written 
with an, as fault , mault ; and we ftill fay fault , vault. This wa? 
probably the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the northern dia- 
lers, and in the ruftick pronunciation ; as maun for man , haund for 
hand. 

The Ihort a approaches to the a open, as grafs. 

The long a , if prolonged by e at the end of the word, 
is always (lender, as graze , fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or w. 
Ai or ay, as in plain , wain, gay , clay, has only the found 
of the long and (lender a, and differs not in the pronun- 
ciation from plane , wane. 

Au or aw has the found of the German a , as raw 9 
naughty. 

Ae is fometimes found in Latin words r.ot ccmpleatly naturalifed or 
afliniilated, but is no Englifh diphthong ; and is more properlv ex- 
prefied by fingle e , as Cefar , Eneas. 

a E. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


E. 

£ is the letter which occurs molt frequently in the Englifh lan- 
guage. 

^ E is long, as in fcene or fhort, as in cellar, feparate , 

celebrate , men, then . 

It is always fhort before a double confonant, or two 
ccnfonants, relent , medlar , reptile , fe?pent , cellar , cejfa- 
tion, blefling , fell, felling, debt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
nofyllables that have no other vowel, as the or proper 
names, as Penelope , Phebe , Derbe -, being ufed to mo- 
dify the foregoing confonant, as fince, once, hedge , 
oblige ; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ban, 
bane-, can , cane pin , pine-, tun, tune , rob, robe -, pop , 
pope ; fir, fire cur ,‘ cure tub , tube. 

. sli words which now terminate in confonants ended an- 

ciently in e, as year, ye are ; nxildnefs , vjildnefe ; which e probably had 
the force of the French e feminine, and conilituted a fyllable with its 
affociate confonant ; for, in old editions, words are fometimes di- 
vided thus, clea-re, fehle, knovsled-ge. This e was perhaps for a time 
vocal or filent in poetry as convenience required ; but it has been 
long wholly mute. Camden calls it the filent e. 

It does not always lengthen the foregoino- vowel as 
glove, live, give. 

It has fometimes in the end of words a found ob- 
fcure, and fcarcely perceptible, as open , fbapen, Jhotten , 
thiftle, participle , metre, lucre . 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near-, with i , as 
deign, receive \ and with u or w, as new, flew. 

Ea founds like e long, as mean j or like ee, as dear, 
clear, near. 

Ei is founded like e long, as feize, perceiving . 

bu founds as it long and loft. 

E, a, u are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but 
have only the found of u. 

E may be laid to form a diphthong by reduplication 
as agree, fleeping. 


Ou is frequently ufed in the laft fyllable of words which in Cati 
end in or, and are made Englilh, as honour, labour, favour, from f J0 
nor, labor, favor. 

Some late innovators have ejected the u, without confiderinp that 
the laft fyllable gives the found neither of or nor ur , but a found be- 
tween them, if not compounded of both; belides that they are pro- 
bably derived to us from the French nouns in eur , as honeur, favour 

u. 

U is long in life, confuflon or fhort, as us, concur, 
/ton. 

It coalefces with a, e, i, o ; but has rather in thefe 
combinations the force of the w confonant, as quaff, 
queft, quit, quite, languifh ; fometimes in id the i J 0 fes 
its found, as in juice. It is fometimes mute before a, e 

i, y , as guard, gueft, guifle, bay. 

U is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no found. 

Ue is fometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the 
French, as -prorogue, fynagogue, plague , vague, harangue. 

Y. 

r is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one 
of the Roman letters, we might want without inconve 
mence, but that we have it. It fupplies the place of 
i at the end of words, as thy, before an i, as dyinr- 
and is commonly retained in derivative words where it 
was part of a diphthong in the primitive ; as defirm it- 
Jircyer ; betray, betrayed, betrayer-, pray, prayer fax 
flayer day, days. 3 J ** 

r being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly ufed where 1 !• 
now put, occurs very frequently in all old books. 

General Rules. 

A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before 
two confonants, is commonly fhort, as opportunity . 

In monofyllables a fingle vowel before a fingle confo- 
nant is fhort, as flag, frog . 


Eo is found in yeomen, where it is founded as e ihort ; and in tenth 
where it is pronounced like ee. t r > 

I. 

/has a found, long, as fine-, and fhort, as fin. 

, hat is eminently obfervable in /, which may be like wife remarked 
in other letters, that the ihort found is not the long found contiafted 
but a found wholly different. 1 * 

The long found in monofyllables is always marked by 
the e final, as thin , thine. * 

1 is often founded before r as a fhort u ; as flirt, firft 
Jhirt. 9 J 9 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, fhield 
which is founded as the double ee -, except friend, which 
is founded as f rend. 

/is joined with eu in lieu, and e-w in view j which triphthong are 
iounded as the open u. b 

o. 

0 is long, as bone, obedient, corroding ; or fhort 
block, knock, oblique , loll ’ 

Women is pronounced wimen . 

The ihort 0 has fometimes the found of a clofe as fon, come. 

O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as moan', groan 
approach -, oa has the found of o lono-. ’ 


O is united to e in fome words derived from 
bet m being not an Eng.iih diphthong, 

they are iouijded, with only e, economy. d5 

V\ ith i, as oil , foil, moil, noifome. 

This coalition of letters feems to unite the founds of the two let 
ters as far as two founds can be united without being deftroved and 

therefore approaches more nearly than any combination in our toneue 
to the notion of a diphthong. ® c 

With o, as boot, hoot, cooler-, oo has the found of the 
Italian u. 

v\ ith u or w, as our, power, flower-, but in fome 
words has only the found of , long, as in foul, bowl, 
CW Thele different founds are ufed to diftinguifh 
different figmfications j as bow, an inftrument for foot- 
ing ; bow, a depreffion of the head : fow, the fhe of a 
boar ; fow, to fcatter feed : bowl, an orbicular body ; 

Oa is fometimes pronounced like o foft, as court-, 
fometimes like o fhort, as cough -, fometimes like u clofe 

as could | or u open, as rough, tough -, which ufe onlv 
can teach. ■> 


Of CONSONANTS. 

B. 

B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other 
languages. 

, It is mute in- debt, debtor, flub tie, doubt, lamb, limb, 
dumb, thumb , climb, comb , womb. 

It is ufed before / and r, as black , brovun, 

c. 

C has before e and i the found of / ; as fmcerely, cen- 
trick, century, circular, cijlern, city, ficcity : before it, «, 
and u, it founds like k, as calm, concavity, copper, in- 
corporate , curiofity, concupifcence . 

C might be omitted in the language without Iofs, fince one of its 
founds might be lupphed by f and the other by k, but that h pre- 

etymolosyof words ' 

Ch has a found which is analyfed into tfh, as church, 
chin, crutch. It is the fame found which the Italians 
gl y, t ? £ ]? e f f im P. !e be f° r e i and e, as citta, cerro. 

Lh is founded like k in words derived from the Greek 
as chymift, fcheme, choler. Arch is commonly founded 
ark before a vowel, as archangel-, and with the Enalifh 
iound of ch before a confonant, as archbifhop. 

A 'TbW FrenCh WOr ' 13 " 0t yet affimi,ated . founds like Jb, as vue- 
forA A"f ^graphy, never ends a word ; them- 

Ar were 0Ti p a£I ^, «**. « foc!> 

It is ufed before / and r, as clock, crofs. 

D 

Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent . 

It is ufed before r, as draw, drofs-, and w, as dwelt. 

F. 

. F ' rbough having a name beginning with a vowel, it 
is numbered by the grammarians among the femi- 
tovve s > yet has this quality of a mute, that it is com- 
modioufly founded before a liquid, as fiajk, fly, freckle. 

It has an unvanable found, exxept that of is fometimes 
Jpoken nearly as ov, 

G. 

G has two founds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun ; the 
other foft, as in gem , giant. 

At 
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At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, fnug, 
ft on z, frog. 

Before ^and i the found is uncertain. 

Gbefore r is foft, as**, generation e-ept-n^r, 
j ro U reefe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives iroi 
Ending in g, as flinging, ftronger, and genera y e.ore er 

at the end of words, as finger. . 

G is mute before n, as gna/h, fign foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, except m giant, gigantic/., 
gibbet, gibe, giblets, pits, gill, m, ginger, 

&mg Gh if the beginning of a word has the found of the 

hard »• as ghojlly ; in the middle, and fometimes at the 

end! ft is quite filent, as though, right, fought, fpoken 

th °\ t has’ often at the end the found of /, as laugh -, 
whence laughter retains the fame found in the middle ; 
cough , trough, feugh, tough, enough , flough. 

It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation gh 
hrrd the force of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is Hill conti- 
nued among the Scotch. 

G is uied before h, /, and r. 

H. 

H is a note of afpiration, and Ihows that the following 
vowel mu ft be pronounced with a ftrong emilfion of the 
breath, at hat, horfe. 

It feldom, perhaps never, begins any but the firlt 
fyllable, in which it is always founded with a full 
breath, except in heir, herb , heftier, honour, humble, 
honefl, humour, and their derivatives. 

J. 

J confonant founds uniformly like the foft£, and is 
therefore a letter ufeleis, except in etymology, as eja- 
culation , jfler, jocund, juice . 

K: 

K has the found of hard c , and is ufed before e and /, 
where, according to Englilh analogy, c would be foft, 
as kept, king, jkirt , faeptick, for fo it fhould be written, 
rot f cep tick. 

It is ufed before n, as httll, knot , but totally lofes its found. 

K is never ‘doubled ; but c is ufed before it to fhorten 
the vowel by a double confonant, as cockle , p: kle. 

L. 

L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other 
languages. 

The cuftom is to double the / at the end of monofyllables, as kill, 
nvill, full Thefe words were originally written kille, vjille, fulle; 
and when the e firil grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the 
U was retained, to give force, according to the analogy of our lan- 
guage, to the foregoing vowel. 

L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calves , 
coidd , would, floould, pfalm, talk , falmon, falcon. 

The Saxon, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpira>ed 
the / at the beginning of words, as hLp, * loaf or bread-, hbp jn>, 
a lord ; but this pronunciation is now dilufed. 

Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, 
in which the e is almoft mute, as table, Jhuttle. 

M. 

M has always the fame found, as 
mental . 


murmur , mom- 


N. 

N has always the fame found, as noble, manners. 

N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, condemn , 
hymn. 

% 

p. 

P has always the fame found, which the Welfh and 
Germans confound with B. 

P is fometimes mute, as in pfalm, and between m and 
/, as tempt. 

\wi h r l S / 1 Ukd n WOrds derived fr °m the Greek, as 
philofopher, philanthropy,. Philip. 

Qi 

anil rA Ian S u j l S«, is always followed by u, 

a has a found which our Saxon anceftors well ex- 


tongue. 

prefTed by c P , cw, as quadrant, queen, emefinan, quilt, 
enquiry, quire, quotidian. Shi is never followeu y 

% fometimes founded, in words derived from 
the French, like k, as conquer, liquor, rifque, chequer. 

R. 

R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other 
tongues. 

The Saxons uied often to put h before it, as before / at the be- 

gm Rbfs ufed Aords derived from the Greek, as myrrh, myrrhine, 
catarrbous, rheum, rheumaticky rhyme . . 

Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin 
or French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre , 

fepulchre. 

S . 

S has a hilling found, as fibilation , flfler. 

A fingle r feldom ends any word, except the third perfon of verbs, 
as loves, grows; and the plurals of nouns, as trees, hufies, diftrejjes; 
the pronouns this, his , ours, yours, us; the adverb thus ; and words 
derived from Latin, as rebus, furplus ; the cloie being always either 
in fe, as houfe, horfe, or in Js, as grajs, drejs, blijs, lejs , ancient y 
graffe, dreffe. 

S fingle, at the end of words, has a groffer found, 
like that of z, as trees, eyes, except this , thus, us, rebus , 
furplus. 

It founds like z before ion , if a vowel goes before, 
as intrnflon -, and like f, if it follows a cOnlonant, as 
converfion. 

It founds like 2 before e mute, as ref ufe, and before 
y final, as rojy -, and in thofe words, bofem, dcfire, wif- 
dom, prifon, prifoner , prefent, prefent, damfel, cafement. 

It is the peculiar quality of f, that it may be founded before all 
confonants, except * and in which / is comprifed, .v bung only 
ks, and z a hard or grofs f This f is therefore termed by gram- 
marians fire poteftatis litera; the reafon of which the learned Dr. 
Clarke erroneoully fuppofed to be, that in fome words it might be 
doubled at pleafuie. Ahus we find in feveral languages . 

LosVjcu, flatter, fdegno, fdrucciolo, ffavellare, efi fgo>nlrare, 
f grannie, Jhcke , f umber, fmell, Jirife , jpace, fplendcur, fpnng, flueeze, 
Jbrevj, Rep, flrength, fir amen, Jve?itura, jvsell. 

S is mute in ifle, ifland , demefm , vifeount. 

T. 

T has its cuftomary found, as take, temptation. 

Ei before a vowel has the found of ft, as falvation , 
except an f goes before, as queftion, excepting like- 
wife derivatives from y, as mighty, mightier. 

Eh has two founds ; the one foft, as thus , whether ; 
the other hard, as thing , think. The found is foft in 
thefe words, then , thence , and there, with their deriva- 
tives and compounds, that, thefe , thou , thee , thy , thine , 
their, they, this , thefe , them, though , thus, and in all 
words between two vowels, as father, whether and be- 
ween r and a vowel, as burthen. 

In other words it is hard, as thick , thunder, faith , 
faithful. Where it is foftened at the end of a word, an e 
filent muft be added, as breath, breathe -, cloth , clothe . 

V. 

V has a found of near affinity to that of /, vain , 
vanity. 

From f in the Ifiandick alphabet, v is only diftinguiihed by a dia- 
critical point. 

w. 

Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted 
vowel, fome grammarians have doubted whether it 
ever be a confonant *, and not rather as it is called a 
double u or ou, as water may be rcfolved into ouater ; 
but letters of the fame found are always reckoned confo- 
nants in other alphabets : and it may be obferved, that 
w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as frofty winter. 

JVh has a found accounted peculiar to the Englifh, 
which the Saxons better exprefted by h y, hw, as what , 
whence , whiting ; in whore only, and fometimes in 
wholefome , wh is founded like a fimple h. 

X. 

X begins no Englilh word ; it has the found of ks, 
as axle, extraneous. 

Y. 

T, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel when it 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a confonant, 

ye. 
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ye, young. It is thought by fome to be in all cafes a 
vowel. But it may be obferved of y as of w , that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as rcfy youth . 

Z. 

Z begins no word originally Englifh; it has the 
found as its. name izzard or f hard exprefies, of an 
f uttered with clofer compreflion of the palate by the 
tongue, as freeze , froze. 

.in oitLography I have fuppofed orthoepy , or jujl utterance of voords, 
to be included ; orthography being only the art of exprefiing certain 
founds by pioper charaders. I have therefore obferved in what 
words any of the letters are mute. 

Molt of the writers of Englifh grammar have given long tables of 
words pronounced otherwife than they are written, and feem not fuf- 
ficiently to have confidered, that of Englifh, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other 
regular and lOiemn. J he curfory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncet tain, bting made different in different mouths by negligence, un- 
fkillulnefs, or affedatton. The folemn pronunciation, though by no 
means immutable and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 
orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. They have 
however generally formed their tables according to the curfory fpeech 
of thofe with vvhom they happened to converfe ; and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often eilablifhed the jargon of the loweft of the people as the model 
of fpeech. 

For pronunciation the bell general rule is, to confider thofe as 
the moll elegant fpeakers who deviate lead from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and 
fettlement of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earlieft 
writers in rude ages, was at firft very various and uncertain, and is 
yet fufficiently irregular. Of thefe reformers fome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, 
without confidering that this is to meafure by afhadow, to take that 
for a model or ilandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, 
lefs abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have 
endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of founds, 
that every found may have its own character, and every character 
a lingle found. Such would be the orthography of a new language 
to be formed by a fynod bf grammarians upon prihciples of fcience. 
But who can hope to pfevail on nations to change their practice, 
and make all their old books ufelefs ? or what advantage would a 
new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity 
of fuch an alteration ? 

Some of thefe ichemes I fhall however exhibit, which may be 
ufed according to the diverfities of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firfl who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, 
was Sir Thomas Smith, fecretary of Hate to Queen Pdizabeth, a 
man of real learning, and much pradifed in grammatical difquifi- 
tions. Had he written the following lines according to his fcheme, 
they would have appeared thus. 

At length Eraffnus, that great injur’d name. 

The glory of the prieflhood, and the fhame, 

Stemnvd the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the llage. 

At lengiS Erafmus, Sat gret l't^urd nam, 

Ae giori of Se prefthud, and Se zam, 

Stemmd Sc wild torrent of a barb’rous a£. 

And dtov Sos holi Vandals off Se fiaj. 

After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the 
celebrated mailer of St. Paul’s fchool in London ; which I cannot 
reprefent exaftly for want of types, but will approach as nearly as I 
can by means of charaders now in ufe as to make it underftood, ex- 
hibiting two iianzas of Spenfer in the reformed orthography. 

Spenfer, book iii. canto 5. 

Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed. 

With which, her fovereign mercy thou doft quite ? 

Thy life fhe faved by her gracious deed ; 

But thou doft ween with vlllanous defpight. 

To blot her honour, and her heav’nly light. 

Die, rather die, than fo difloyally. 

Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 

Fair death it is to fhun more fhame ; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 

But if to love difloyalty it be, 

Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah ! far be fuch reproach from me. 

What can 1 lefs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve. 

Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 

Thy life fhe gave, thy life fhe doth deferve ; 

Die, rather die, than ever from her fervice fwerve. 

VnTjankful wm, faid hj, iz Sis Se mjd, 

\Vi|) lob ter fotertfin msrfi Sou dull qujt ? 

Dj Ijf fj fated bj ter graGus djd j 
But Siu duft wen wifj teknus difpjt, 

Tu blot ter honor, and ter hetmlj li&t, 

Dj, rater dj, ten fo diflofalj. 

Djm of her hit) d£ZEft, or fjm fo liit. 1 ... 

Fair del) it iz tu pun m«r ya , m ; ten dj, 

Dj, raSer dj, ten tier luf) diflofalj. 


But if tu Iui diflofaltj it bj, 

Sal I ten hat ter Sat from dtSez dcur 
Mj brou/bt ? ah ! far bj fuo rsproo from mj« 

Wat kan I Its du ten ter lub Str far. 

Si h I her du nward kanot refter ? 

Dj, raSer dj, and djij du hsr ftrb, 

DM3 ter ft rl), and litiig htr ad<ur. 

Dj IK ri $j fjf ri du£ dgzsrfj. 

Dj, raSer di, ten eter from her fer&is fwitb. 

Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want 
an undcrflanding which might have qualified him for better em- 
ployment. He feems to have been more fanguine than his prede- 
ceffors, for he printed his book according to his own fcheme • 
which the following fpecinjen will make eafily underffood. 

But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to 
come among them being troubled, it is better to Hand upon your 
guard, than to trull to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguard of your 
face, which they have moft mind unto, provide a purfehood, made 
of coarfe boultering, to be drawn and knit about ycur collar, which 
for more fafety is to be lined againft the eminent parts with woollen 
cloth. Firfl cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, and half 
a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from one 
ear to the other ; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 
fhort peces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balk' of the 
cheeks, and then fet an other piece about the breadth of a fhilling 
againft the top of the nofe. At other times, when they are not an- 
gered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts 
about them, may ferve though it be in the heat of the day. 

Bet penfoerer you bav’ occafion to trubble Seif patienc’, or to cwm among Sem 
b«ing trubled, it is better to ftand upon your gard, San to trull to Seir gentlenes. 
For Se faf’ gard of your fac’, pfa Sey hav’ moft mind’ unto, provid’ a purfeborj 
mad’ of coorfe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pb for mor* 
faf’ty is to bee lined againft S’ eminent parts wit wcollen clor. Firft cut a p«c* 
about an ino and a half broad, and half a yard long, to reao round by Se temples 
and foi'head, from one ear to Se oSer ; pb bwing fowed in his plac’, join unto 
it two port peeces of the fam breadt under Se eys, for the bals of Se cheeks and 
then fet an oSer peec’ about Se breadt of a pilling againft the top of Se nofe. At 
cSer tim’s, pen Sey ar’ not angered, a little piec’ half a quarter broad, to cover 
Se eys and parts about them, may ferve S»wj it be in the heat of Se day. Butler 
entbe Nature and Frofrertitt of Bees, 1634. 

In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography ; as appears, among other books, in fuch 
editions of the works of Milton as were publifhed by himlelf. Of 
thefe reformers every man had his own fcheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejecting fuch as they thought fuperfiuous. Some of them 
would have written thefe lines thus : 


-All the erth 


Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 

Bilhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophical 
language, propofed, without expeding to be followed, a regular or- 
thography ; by which the Lord’s prayer is to be written thus : 

Yar Fadher haitlb art in heven, halloed bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy 
ttill bi dyn in erth as it is in heven. See, 

We have fince had no general reformers; but fome ingenious men 
have endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing honor 
and labor for honour and labour , red for read in the preter-tenie, sais 
for fays , repete for repeat , explane for explain, or declare for declaim. 
Of thelc it may be faid, that as they have done no good, they have 
done little harm ; both becaufe they have innovated little, and be* 
caufe few have followed them. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

E TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one 
word from another, and the various modifica- 
tions by which the fenle of the fame word is diverfi- 
f ed 3 ,as horfe , horfes 3 I love , I loved . 

Of the Article. 

The Englifh have two articles, an or a, and the . 

An, a. 

A has an indefinite fignification, and means one, with 
fome reference to more ; as, This is a good hook , that is, 
one ameng the hooks that are good. He was killed by a 
fword , that is, fome fword. This is a better hook for a 
man than a hoy , that is, for one of thofe that are men than 
one of thofe that are hoys. An army might enter without 
rejiftance , that is, any army . 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fingular, 
we fpeak in the plural without an article ; as, thefe are 
good hooks. 

I have made an the original article, becaufe it is only the Saxon 
an, or #n, one, applied to a new ufe, as the German ein, and the 
9 French 






, 


ENGLISH 

French un ; the » being cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of ut- 

te ’ Grammarians of the lafUge direft, that an fhould be 
ufed before h ; whence it appears that the EngMi an- 
ciently afpirated lefs. An is ftill ufed before the filent b, 
as an herb , an honefi man : but otherwile a ; as, 

^ horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for 

The has a particular and definite fignification. 

fhe fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whole mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which 
we live. So He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
herbs for the ufe of man ; that is, tor thofe beings that 
are cattle , and his ufe that is man . 

The is ufed in both numbers. 

I am as free as Nature firft made man. 

Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 

When wild in weeds Ihe noble favage ran. Dryd. 

Many words are ufed without articles as, 

1 Proper names, as fohn , Alexander , Longinus , A ? 1 
{tarchus, Jerufalem , Athens, Rome, London. God is 
ufed as a proper name. 

2. Abftradt names, as hlacknefs , witchcraft , virtue, 
vice, beauty, uglinefs, love, hatred , anger , goodnature, 

folTiClfl • 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 
thing is implied : This is not beer, but water This is 
not hrafs, but fed. 

Of Nouns Substantives. 

The relations of Englifli nouns to words going be- 
fore or following are not exprefted by cafes, or changes 
of termination, but as in moft of the other European 
languages by prepofitions, unleis we may be faid to 
have a genitive cafe. 

Singular. 

a Mafter, the Mafter. 
of a Mafter, of the Mafter, or 
Mafters, the Mafters. 

to a Mafter, to the Mafter. 

Acc. Magiftrum, a Mafter, the Mafter. 

Voc. Magifter, Mafter, O Mafter. 

Abl. Magiftro, from a Mafter, from the Mafter. 


Norn. Magifter, 
Gen. Magiftri, 

Dat. Magiftro, 


Plural. 

Nom. Magiftri, Mafters, the Mafters. 

Gen. Magiftrorum, of Mafters, of the Mafters. 

Dat. Magiftris, to Mafters, to the Mafters. 

Acc. Magiftros, Mafters, the Mafters. 

• Voc. Magiftri, Mafters, O Mafters. 

Abl. Magiftris, from Mafters, from the Mafters. 

Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 

Mafter, Gen. Mafters. Plur. Mafters. 

Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 

Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifton, mafler’s , 
fcholar's, according to an opinion long received, that the h is a con- 
traction of bis, as the Joldiers valour, for the foldier his valour : but this 
cannot be the true original, becaufe 's is put to female nouns, Wo - 
mom s beauty ; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty Juno's unrelenting bate : 
and collective nouns, as Women s pafjians ; the rabble's infolence ; the 
multitude's folly ; in all thefe cafes it is apparent that his cannot be 
underftood. We fay likevvife, the foundation' s firength, the diamond's 
lujlre, the vointer s Jeverity ; but in thefe cafes his may be underftood, 
he and his having formerly been applied to neuters in the place now 
fupplied by it and its. 

The learned, the fagacious Wallis, to whom every Englilh gram- 
marian owes a tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the 
n.oun an adjefiive pojfefive ; I think with no more propriety than he 
might have applied the fame to the genitive in equitum decus, frojas 
ons, or any other Latin genitive. 

. ,T*“ S . termination of the noun feems to conflitute a real lenitive 
indicating poffefficn. It is derived to us from thofe who declined 
f- , ’ a fmtth ; Gen. ymiScr, cf a fmitb ; Plur. rmiSey, or ymi^ar, fmitbs : 
and 10 in two other of their leven declenfions. 

k is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets 
Doth the genitive and plural were longer by a fyllable than the original 
word • knitis, for knight's, in Chaucer; leavis, for leaves, in Spenfer. 

vhen a word ends in j-, the genitive may be the fame with the 
nominative, as l’ enits temple. 


tongue. 

1 

The plural is formed by adding r, as table , tables-, 
fly, flies \ flfter, fillers ; wood, woods-, or es where j could 
not otherwife be founded, as after cb, s, Jh, x, z after 
c founded like s, and g like j •, the mute e is voca e 
fore s, as lance, lances-, outrage, outrages. 

The formation of the plural and genitive fingular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in as men, v.omen, oxen, 
twine, and more anciently eyen and Jhoov. T ms formation is tn- 
which generally prevails in the 1 eutomck diaiccts. 

Words that end in / commonly form their plural by 
ves, as loaf, loaves j CaJf, calves. 

Except a few, muff, miffs ; chief, chiefs . So hoof roof, proof re- 
lief, mifehief, puff, cuff, dwarf handkerchief grief 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth , lice from iou,e, mice irom 
moufe, geeje from goofe, feet from foot, dice from die, pence worn penny, 
brethren from brother, children from child. 

Plurals ending in s have no genitives ; but we fa\ 
Womens excellencies , and Weigh the mens wits againft 
the ladies hairs. Pope. 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords' houfe may be laid for the houfr. of Lord ; 
but fuch phrafes are not now in ufe ; and iurely an Englifh ear re- 
bels againft them. 

Of Adjectives. 

Adjectives in the Englilh language are wholly inde- 
clinable i having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to fubftantives in all relations without any 
change *, as, a good woman , good women, of a good wo- 
man i a good man, good men, of good men. 

T he . Comp ar if on of Adj e Wives. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding er, the fuperlative by adding eft, to the pofitive * 
as, fair, fairer, fair^ 3 lovely , Jovel \er, loveli eft \ fweet, 
fweet er, fweet^y? 3 low, ioWf?r, low eft ; high, higher, 
high<?/‘ 

Some words are irregularly compared •, as good, better , 
heft-, had, werfe, worft -, little, lefs, leaft near, nearer \ 
next-, much, more , moft-, many (or moe), more (for moer ) 9 
moft (for moeft ) -, late , latter, lateft or la ft. 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding moft , 
as nether, nethermoft -, outer, outmoft 3 under, undermoft 3 
up, upper, uppermoft 3 fore , former,, foremoft . 

Moft is fometimes added to a fubftantive, as topmoft , 
fouthmoft. 

Many adje6tives do not admit of comparifon by ter- 
minations, and are only compared by more and moft, as 
benevolent, more benevolent , moft benevolent. 

All adjectives may be compared by more and moft, 
even when they have comparatives and fuperlativeS re- 
gularly formed 3 as fair 3 fairer , or more fair -, faireft , 
or moft fair. 

In adje&ives that admit a regular conparifon, the comparative more 
is oftener ufed than the fuperlative mojl, as more fair is oftener written 
for fairer , than moft fair for faireft. 

The comparifon of adjedtives is very uncertain 3 and 
being much regulated by commodioufnefs of utter- 
ance, or agreeablenels of found, is not eafily reduced 
to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyllables, or words of more than two fyllables, 
are feldom compared otherwife than by more and moft , 
as deplorable, more deplorable, moft deplorable. 

Diflyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in 
fome , as fulfome, toilfome 3 in ful, as careful, fpleenful, 
dreadful 3 in ing, as trifling, charming 3 in ons, as porous 3 
in lefs, as care lefs , harmlefs 3 in ed, as wretched 3 in id, 
as candid 3 in al, as mortal 3 in ent, as recent , fervent -, 
in ain, as certain 3 in ive, as miflive 3 in dy, as woody 3 
in fy, as puffy 3 in ky, as rocky, except lucky 3 in my, 
as roomy 3 in ny, as Jkinny 3 in py, as ropy, except happy 3 
in ry, as hoary. 

Some comparatives and fuperladves are yet found in good writers 
formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; but in a language 
fubjetted fo little and fo lateiy to grammar, fuch anomalies mull fre- 
quently occur. 


So Jhady is compared by Milton. 

She in ft:adieft covert hid, 

Tun’d her nodurnal note. 

And virtuous. 

What fhe wills to fay or do, 

Seems wifell, vtrtuoufeft , difereeteft, bell. 


Parad . Loft . 

Par ad. Loft. 

So 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


So trifling. , by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. 

It is not fo decorous, in refpeft of God, that he ftiould im- 
mediately do all the meaneft and triflin^ejl things himfelf, with- 
out making ufe of any inferior or fubordinate minifter, 

Ray on the Creaiton. 

Fatuous, by Milton . 

I fhall be named among the famoufefl 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. Milton's' Agonifles. 

Inventive, by Afcham. 

Thofe have the inventive 'ft heads for all purpofes, and roundell 
tongues in all matters. Afcham' s Schoolmafler. 

Mortal, by Bacon. 

The mortalefl poifons pra&ifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or ftefli of man. Bacon. 

Natural, by Wot ton. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturallefl con- 
fiderations that belong to this piece. Wot ton' s Architecture. 

Wretched, by Johnfon. 

The voretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; fuch as pre- 
fuming on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at 
terms when they underftand not things. B. Johnfon. 

Powerful, by Milton. 

We have fuftain’d one day in doubtful fight, 

What heav’n's great King hath povdrfullefl to fend 

.Againft us from about his throne. Paradife Lofl. 

The termination in ifh may be accounted in fome fort a degree of 
companion, by which the fignification is diminiihed below the pofi- 
tive, as black, blackijb, or tending to blacknefs ; fait, fait ifh, or having 
a little tafte of fait : they therefore admit no comparifon. This ter- 
mination is feldom added but to words exprefling fenfible qualities, 
nor often to words of above one fyllable, and is fcarcely ufed in the 
folemn or fublime ftyle. 

-Of Pronouns. 

Pronouns, in the Englifh language, are, I, thou, he , 
with their plurals we, ye, they , it, who, which, what , 
whether , whofoever, whatsoever , my, mine, our, ours , thy, 
thine, your, yours , his, her , hers, their, theirs, this , that , 
other, another, the fame. 

The pronouns perfonal are irregularly inflected. 


Who is.now ufed in relation to perfons, and vjhich in relation t« 
things ; but they were anciently confounded. 

Whofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which ; 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world. Milton 

Whether is only ufed ill the nominative and accufative cafes ; and 
has no plural, being applied only to one of a number, commonly to 
one of two, as, Whether of theje is left 1 know not. Whether fhJl t 
choofe? It is now almoft obfolete. J 1 

What , whether relative or interrogative, is without 
variation. 

Whofoever , whatfoever , being compounded of who or 
what j and foever , follow the rule of their primitives. 

Singular. Plural. 

This Thefe 

That Thofe 

Other Others 

Whether 


In all cafes 



Horn. 

Accuf and other 
oblique cafes. 

Horn. 

Oblique. 


Singular. 

I 


1 


Me 

Thou 

Thee 


Plural. 

We 

Us 

Ye 

You 


You is commonly ufed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the 
language of ceremony, where the fecond perfon plural is ufed for the 
fecond perfon fmgular, You are my friend. 


Horn. 

Oblique. 

Horn. 
Oblique . 

Ncm. 
Oblique . 


Singular. 
He 
Him 

She 
Her 

It 
Its 


Plural. 

Them } applied to m a feu lines. 

Them 1 A PP lied t0 feminines. 
They 7 Applied to neuters or 


Them 


things. 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to ufe he, 
and for its, his. 

The poflefiive pronouns, like other adjectives, are 
without cafes or change of termination. 

The poflefiive of the firft perfon is my, mine, our , 
ours-, of the fecond, thy, thine, you , yours ; of the third, 
from he, his, from fhe, her, and hers, and in the plural 
their x theirs , for both fexes. 

Our, yours, hers, theirs, are ufec} when the fubftantive preceding is 
feparated by a verb, as Thefe are our books. Thefe books arc ours. 
Your children excel ours in flature, but ours furpafs yours in learning. 

Ours, yours, hers, theirs, notwithftanding their feeming plural ter- 
mination, are applied equally to* fmgular and plural fubftantives, as 
This book is outs. Thefe books are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiable 
lady ; which though now difufed in profe, might be full properly 
continued in poetry, they are ufed as ours and yours , when they are 
referred to a fubftantive preceding. 

If heir and theirs are the poflefllves likewife of it, and 
are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, who, which, what , whether, 
whofoever, whatfoever . 

Sins:, and Plur. 


Sing, and Plur. 

Nom. Who 

Gen. Whofe 

Other oblique cafes. Whom 


Ncm. Which 

Gen. Of which, or whofe 
Other oblique cafes. Which 


The plural others is not ufed but when it is referred to a fubftantive 
preceding, as I have fent other horfes. 1 have not fent the fame horjes, 
but others. 

Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles 
have a relative and pronominal ufe. Hereof, herein 
hereby , hereafter , herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, there- 
upon, therewith, whereof, wherein, whereby, whereupon, 
wherewith, which fignify, of this, in this, &c. of that 
in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. 

Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for 
and where for, for that, for which , are now reckoned con- 
junctions, and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be 
pafling by degrees into negleCt, though proper, ufe- 
ful, and analogous. They are referred both to Angu- 
lar and plural antecedents. 

There are two more words ufed only in conjunction 
with pronouns, own and felf. 

Own is added to poflefllves, both Angular and plural, 
as my own hand, our own hGufe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a filent contrariety or oppofition ; as, I live in my 
own houfe , that is, not in a hired houfe . This I did with 
my own hand, that is, without help , or not by proxy. 

Self\s added to poflefllves, as my [elf. yourj'elves ; and 
fometimes to perfonal pronouns, a* himfelf, itfelf, them - 
f elves. It then, lilqe own, exprefies emphafis and oppo- 
fition, as 1 did this myfelf, that is, not another ; or it 
forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt our [elves by vain 
rage. 

Himfelf itfelf themfeves , is fuppofed by Wallis to be put by cor- 
ruption, i 01 his felf it fef their fe Ives ; io that felfis always a fub° 
ftantive. I his feems juftly obferved, for we fay, He came himfelf ; 
Himfefl fbail do this ; where himfelf cannot be an accufative. 

Of the V E R B. 

Englifh verbs are aCtive, as 1 love ; or neuter, as I 
languifh. The neuters are formed like the aCtives. 

Moft verbs fignifying a ft on, may likewife fignify condition or habit , 
and become neuters , as I love , I am in love ; I flrike , I am now 
ftnking. 

Verb's have only two tenfes infleCted in their termina- 
tions, the prefent, and Ample preterite ; the other tenfes 
are compounded of the auxiliary verbs have, fhall, 
will, let, may, can , and the infinitive of the aCtive or 
neuter verb 

The paflive voice is formed by joining the participle 
preterite to the fubftantive verb, as I am loved. 

To Have. Indicative Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I have, thou haft, he hath or has ; 

Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now more frequently 
ufed both in verfe and profe. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. 1 had, thou hadft, he had ; 

Plur. We had, ye had, they had. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. I have had, thou haft had, he has had ; 

Plur. lie have have had, ye have had, they have had. 


PreteYpliipeffet 


n. 


ENGLISH 

Preterpluperf °fli. 

Sing, /had had, thou hadlt had, he had had ; 

Plur. We had had, ye had had, they had had. 

Future. 

Sing. I fhall have, thou lhalt have, he (hall 1 have ; 

Plur. We fnall have, ye fhall have, they fhall have. 

Second Future. 

Sing, /will have, thou wilt have, he will have; 

Plur We will have, ye will have, they will have. _ 

JBy reading thefe nJ tenfes ntay be oblerved the variations of 
flail and will. . 

Imperative Mood. 

Sim. Have or have thou, let him have *, 

Flur. Let us have, have or ha veye, let them have. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

Prefent. 

Sing. I have, thou have, he have ; 

Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. 

Sing, /have had, they have had, he have had ; 

Plur. We have had, ye have had, they have had. 

Future. 

Sing . / (hall have, as in the Indicative. 

Second Future. 

Sing. I fhall have had, thou lhalt have had, he Hull 
have had; 

Plur. We fhall have had, ye fhall have had, they fhall 
have had. 

Potential. 

The potential form of fpeaking is exprefied by may, 
can, in the prefent ; and might , could, or fiould, in the 
preterite* joined with the infinitive mood of the verb. 

Prefent. 

Sing. I may have, thou mayft have* he may have ; 

Plur. We may have, ye may have, they may have. 

Preterite . 

Sing. I might have, thou mightft have, he might have*, 
Plur. We might have, ye might have, they might have. 

Prefent. 

Sing. I can have, thou canft have, he can have ; 

Plur. We can have, ye can have, they can have. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I could have, thou couldft have, he could have ; 
Plur. We could have, ye could have, they could have. 

In like manner foculd is united to the verb. 

There is likewife a double Preterite. 

Sing. I fhould have had, thou fhouldft have had, he 
fhould have had ; 

Plur. We fhould have had, ye fhould have had, they 
fhould have had. 

In like manner we ufe, I might have had ; I could 
have had, (Ac. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefent. To have. Preterite . To have had. 

Fartu&ple prefent. Having. Participle preter. Had.* 

Verb ACtive. To Love. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. I love, thou loveft, he loveth or loves ; 

Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite fimple. 

Sing. I loved, thou loved ft, he loved ; 

Plur. We loved, ye loved, they loved. 

PreterperfeA compared. / have loved, (Ac. 

Pret erpluperfefl. I had loved, (Ac. 

Future. I fhall love, (Ac. / will love, (Ac. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Love or love thou, let him love ; 

Plur. Let us love, love or love ye, let them love. 

Conjunctive. Prefent . 

Sing. / love, thou love, he love ; 

Plur. He love, ye love, they love 
Preterite fmple, as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound, /have IovpH 


tongue* 

Future. I fhall love, (Ac. 

Second Future. I fhall have loved, (Ac. 

Potential. 

Prefent. I may or can love, (Ac. 

Preterite. I might, could, or fhould love, (Ac. ^ 
Double Pret. I might, could, or fhould have loved, 

Infinitive. 

Preterite. To have loved. 

Participle pafi. Loved. 


Prefent. To love. 

Participle prefent. Loving. 


The paflive is formed by the addition of the parti- 
ciple preterite, to the different tenfes of the verb to be, 
which muft therefore be here exhibited. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing . 7 am, thou art, he is ; 

Plur. We are or be, ye are or be, they are or be. 

The plural be is now little in ufe. 

Preterite . 

Sing. I was, thou waft or wert, he was ; 

Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 

Wert is properly of the conj undive mood, and ought not lo be 
ufed in the indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have been, (Ac. 

Preterpluperfefl. /had been, (A c. 

Future, /fhall or will be, (Ac. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Be thou ; let him be ; 

Plur. Let us be ; be ye ; let them be. 

Conjunctive. Prefent. 

Sing. I be, thou beeft, he be ; 

Plur. We be, ye be, they be. 

Preterite . 

Sing. I were, thou wert, he were ; 

Plur . We were, ye were, they were. 

Preterite compound. I have been, (Ac. 

Future. I fhall have been, (Ac. 

Potential. 

I may or can ; would, could, or fhould be ; could, 
would, or fhould have been, (Ac. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To be. Preterite. To have been. 
Participle pref Being. Participle preter. Having been. 

Paflive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

/ am loved, (Ac. I was loved, (Ac. I have been 
loved, (Ac. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

If / bq loved, (Ac. If I were loved, (Ac. If / fhall 
have been loved, (Ac. 

Potential Mood. 

/may or can be loved, (Ac. I might, could, or fhould 

be loved, (Ac. I might, could, or fhould have been 
loved, (Ac. 

InHniti ve. 

Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 

. anot her form of Englifh verbs, in which the 

infituuve mood is joined to the verb do in its various in- 
flections, which are therefore to be learned in this place. 

To Do. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing, /do, thou doft, he doth ; 

Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 

P reterit e 

Sing. 1 did, thou didft, he did ; 

Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 

Preterite, (Pc. 1 have done, (Sc. / had done Sv 
Future. I fhall or will do, (Sc. ’ 

Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou, let him do ; 

Plur. Let us do, do ye, let them do. 

Conjunctive. Prefent 
Sing, /do, thou do, he do ; J 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 

The reft are as in the indicative. 

Infinitive. To do ; to have done. 

Participle pref Doing, Participle preter. Done. 
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GRAMMAR OF THE 


I do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as, 1 do love, I 
did love ; (imply for I love, or I loved but this is conft- 
dered as a vitious mode of fpeech. 

It is lbmetimes ufed emphatically ; as, 

I do love thee, and when I love thee not. 

Chaos is come again . Shalcefpeare. 

It is frequently joined with a negative •, as, I like her, 
hut I do not love her ; I wifloed him fuccefs, hut did not 
help him. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the 
fecond perfon, at lead in profe, without the word do -, 
as, Stop him , hut do not hurt him ; Praife heauty, but do 
not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in 
which it is ufed through all the perfons ; as, Do I live? 
Doft thou ftrike me? Do they rebel? Did I complain? 
Didfl thou love her ? Did Jhe die ? So likewife in nega- 
tive interrogations ; Do I not yet grieve ? Did floe not die ? 

Do is thus ufed only in the fimple tenfes. 

There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, 
which, when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate 
them neuter paflives, as they are infle&ed according to 
the paffive form by the help of the verb fuftantive to he. 
They anfwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French ; 

as, 

I am rifen, furrexi, Latin ; Je me fuis leve, French. 

I was walked out, exieram ; Je m’etois promene. 

In like manner we commenly exprefs the prefent tenfe ; as, I am 
going, eo. 1 am grieving, doleo. bhe is dying, ilia moritur. The 
tempeft is raging, furit ptocella . I am purfuing an enemy, hofem 
infequor. So the other tenfes, as, We were calling, trvyx i a.vo(A,tv 
1 have been walking, I had been walking, I Jh all or will 

be walking . 

There is another manner of ufing the active participle, which 
gives it a paihve fignilication ; as, The grammar is now printing, 
granmaticajd.ni nunc chartis imprimitur. The brafs is forging, ara 
excuduntur. This is, in my opinion, a vitious expreffion, pro- 
bably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now fomevvhat obfo- 
lete : The book is a printing. The braf is a forging ; a being properly 

at, and printing a forging verbal nouns iigmfying adtion, according 

to the analogy of this language. b 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers fre- 
quently confounded, or rather the conjun&ive is wholly negledted, 
when fome convenience of verification does not invite its revival. It 
is ufed among the purer writers after f, though , ere, before, whether, 
except, unlefs, kihatfoe-jer, whomfoever, and words of wifhing ; as, 
Doubt lefs thou, art our father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Jfrael acknowledge us not . 
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O/Irregular Verbs. 

The Englifh verbs were divided by Ben Johnfon into 
four conjugations, without any reafon arifing from the 
nature of the language, which has properly but one 
conjugation, fuch as has been exemplified; from which 
all deviations are to be confidered as anomalies, which 
are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived from them very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, 
follow the regular form. 

Our verbs are obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the 
formation of the preterite, and its paiticiple. Indeed, in the fcanti- 
nefs of our conjugations, there is fcarcely any other place for irre- 
gularity, 

T he firft irregularity, is a flight deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con- 
traction : the lafl fyllable ed is often joined with the 
former by fuppreflion of e ; as, lov'd lor loved ; after 
c, ch, JJj, /, k , #, and after the confonantsy; th, when 
more ftrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n, 
r, if preceded by a ffiort vowel, t is ufed in pronun- 
ciation, but very feldom in writing, rather than d ; as 
plac't, JnatcFt, fifty' t, wak't , dwel't, fmel't ; for plac'd 
f natch' d, jiff d, wak' d, dwel'd, fmel'd ; or placed, fnatched, 
fifhed, waked, dwelled , fmelled. 

Thofe words which terminate in l or //, or p, make 
their preterite in t, even in folemn language ; as crept, 
felt, dwelt ; fometimes after x, ed is changed into t • 
as", vext : this is not conftant. 

A long vowel is oiten changed into a fhortone ; thus, 
kept, flept , wept, crept , fwept ; from the verbs, to keep , 
to jeep, to weep, to creep, to fweep. 

Where d or t go before, the additional letter d or /, 
in this contracted form, coalefce into one letter with the 
radical d or t : if t were the radical, they coalefce into t - 9 


but if d were the radical, then into d or t, as the one or 
the other letter may be more eaflly pronounced : as 
read, led, fpread, feed, for ed, hid, hid , chid, fed, hied, bred 
fped , find, rid ; from the verbs, to read , to lead, to 
fpread , to fed, to (bread, to hid, to hide , to chide, to feed 
to bleed , to breed, to J peed , to firide , to fide, to ride. 
And thus, caft , hurt, coft , burfi, eat, heat , fweat , fit 
quit, finit , writ , hit, hit , met , foot ; from the verbs, to 
cafi, to hurt, to cofi , to burfi, to eat , to heat, to fweat 
toft, to quit, to fmite, to write, to bite, to hit, to meet 
to fiooot. And in like manner, lent, fent , rent , gift. . 
from the verbs, to lend, to fend, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paflive is often formed in 
en, inftead of ed ; as been , taken, given , fain , known 
from the verbs to he, to take, to give, to flay, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not 
only written , bitten, eaten, beaten , hidden , chidden , foot - 
ten, chofen , broken ; but likewife writ, bit, eat, beat, 
hid, chid , foot, chofe , broke , are promifcuoufly ufed in 
the participle, from the verbs to write, to bite, to eat, 
to beat, to hide, to chide, to fiooot, to chocfe , to break , 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner fown, fioewn, hewn, mown, 
loaden , laden, as well as flow'd, fhew'd , hew'd, mow'd, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to flow, to fioew, to hew 
to mow , to load, or lade. 

• Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to 
give any rule ; but he fhall feldom err who remembers, 
that when a verb has a participle diftinCl from its pre- 
terite, as write, wrote , written, that diftinCl participle 
is more proper and elegant, as The book is written, is 
better than book is wfote, though wrote may be ufed 
in poetry. 

There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

. Win,fpin, begin, flwim, flrike, fiuk, fing, fling, fling, 
ring, wring , fpnng, J wing , drink, fink, jhrink, Jlink, 
come, run , find, bind, grind, wind, both in the pre- 
terite imperfeCt and participle paflive, give won, (pun, 
begun, fwum, ftruck, fuck, flung, flung, flung, rung, 
wrung, flprung, flwung, drunk , funk, for unk, hung, come , 
run, jound , bound , ground , wound. And molt of them 
are alfo formed in the preterite by a, as began, rang, 
fPf an g-> drank, came , ran, and fome others ; but 
molt of thefe are now obfolete. Some in the participle 

paflive likewife take en, as ftricken , flrucken, drunken, 
bounden. 

2 - F teach, reach, feek, befeech , catch, buy, bring, 
think work, make fought, taught , r aught, fought, be- 
(ought, caught, bought, brought , thought, wrought. 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular 
form, as te ached, reached, befeeched , cat ched, worked. 

3. Take, fljake, for fake, wake, awake, ft and, break, 
Jpeak, bear, Jhear, jwear, tear, weave, cleave , ftrive , 
thrive, drive, Jhine, rife, arife, fmite, write, bide , abide, 
ride choofe, chufe, tread , get, beget, forget, feethe, make 
in ot pietente and participle took , forfook, woke, 
awoke, flood, broke, fpoke, bore, Jhore, fwore, tore, 
wore, wove, clove, ftrove, throve, drove, /hone, rofe, 
arefe, fmote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, chofe, trade, got, 
begot, forgot, fod. But we fay likewiie, thrive, rife, 
finit, pf'.t, ceid, rid. In the preterite fome are 
likewife formed by a, as brake, fpake, bare, fhare, 
Jware, tare, ware, clave, gat , begat , forgat, and per- 
haps fome others, but more rarely. In the parti- 
ciple paffive are many of them formed by en, as 
taken, Jhaken, forfaken, broken, fpoken, born, Jhorn, 
Jworn, torn worn, woven, cloven , thriven, driven, rifen, 
Jmt ten , ridden, chofen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgot- 
ten, fodden. And many do likewife retain the analogy 

m / a °j V 3 f awaked, Jhcared, weaved, leaved, 

ab ded, feethed. 

4 - Ghe, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, lade, 
m both to pRniClple P affive > £ iven > bidden, fitten buc 

ft. { J ‘ T ' 1 £ mv p [brow, blow, crow like a cock, 
f m ake their preterite drew, knew, grew, 

doles’ nir C T’ fieW J f™, lay l their’ parti- 

pits paffive by n, drawn, known, fnown, grown, 

tTflr n i /T’ ^ ^ Yef from 

"and the partic^pl’ S °' T'* fr0m the oId 
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Of Derivation. 

that the Englifh language may be more eafily ’5 ?* 

neceffary to enqu.rc how iW der.vauve words are *£. 

primitives, and how the primitives are borrowed horn oJ er lan 
Laves In this enquiry I fhal! fometimes copy Dr. A a.us, 
fomfrimes endeavour to lupply his deleds, and rectify his errours. 

Nouns are derived from verbs. ' 

The thing implied in the verb as done or produced, 
is commonly either the prefent of the verb ; as, to love, 
love ; to fright, a, fright ; to fight, a fight or tne pre- 
terite of the verb, as, to ftrike, I ftrick or ftrook, a ftroke. 

The aCtion is the fame with the participle prefent, as 

loving , frighting , fighting , fir iking. 

The agenr, or perfon aCting, is denoted by the fyl- 
lable er added to the verb, as lower , frighter , ftriker . 

Subftantives, adjeCtives, and fometimes other parts 
of fpeech, are changed into verbs : in which cale the 
vowel is often lengthened, or the confonant foftened ; 
as, a houfe, to koufle\ brafs, to braze ; glafs, to glaze ; 
grafs, to graze-, price, to prize ; breath, to breathe-, a 
flfh, to fifth-, oyl, to oyl ; further, to further-, forward, 

to forward -, hinder, to hinder. 

Somet mes the termination en is added, efpecially to 
adjeCtives; as, hafte, to haften -, length, to lengthen ; 
ftrengch to firengthen -, fhort, to floor ten -, faft, to f aft en-, 
white, to whiten-, black, to blacken-, hard, to harden-, 
foft, to foften. 

From fubftan fives are formed adjeCtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination y ; as, a loufe, loufy ; wealth, 
we alt Joy -, health, healthy ; might, mighty -, worth, 
vjorthy ; wit, witty -, Juft, lufty -, water, watery -, earth, 
earthy-, wood, a wood, woody-, air, airy ; a heart, 
hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From fubftantives are formed adjeCtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination ful, denoting abundance ; as, 
joy, joyful ; fruit, fruitful -, youth, youthful ; care, care- 
ful ; ufe, ufe ful ; delight, delightful ; plenty, plentiful ; 
help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenfe, but with fome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination feme is 
added, denoting fomething , or in fome degree ; as, de- 
light, delightfome ; game, gamefome -, irk, irkfeme ; bur- 
den, burdenforne -, trouble, troublefome -, light, lightfome -, 
hand, handfome ; alone, lonefome-, toil, toilfome. 

On the contrary, the termination lefs added to fub- 
ftantives, makes adjeCtives flgnifying want ; as worth- 
left, wit lefs, beartlefs, joy left, carelefi, helplefs. Thus 
com tor t, comfortlefi -, fap, faplefi. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle un prefixed to many adjeCtives, or in before 
words derived from the Latin ; as', pleafant, unpleafant ; 
wife, unwifi ; profitable, unprofitable-, patient, impa- 
tient. 'Thus unworthy , unhealthy , unfruitful, unufcfuL 
and many more. 

The original Englifh privative is un ; but as we often borrow from 
the Latin, or its delcendants, words already fignifying privation, as 
vej cdtcious, impious , indifereet , the infeparable particles un and in 
have fallen into confulion, from vvhiih it is not eafy to difentande 
them. 5 

In is prefixed to all words originally Englilh, as untrue , untruth , 
nntcmoht , unvanJfotne. 

in is prefixed to all participles made priv tive adjedives, as un- 
jecling , unajjijhng, unaided, undehgbted , unendeareei 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a parucple prefent, to mark a 

forbearance or adion, as unflflmig , but a privation of habit, as 
unpi tying. 7 

(Un is prefixed to moll fubftantives which have an EndHh termina 
t,an \ as un firtilenefs, unperfeclnefs, which, if they have borrowed 
terminations, taice in or im, as infertility, imperfedicn ; unci oil in- 
civility ; unadinje, inatli<vity. 

. .^ n bo. rowing adjeftives, if we receive them already compounded 
it is ufual to retain the particle prefixed, as indecency , Lkglt, i m p r0 ’. 
pec-, but if we borrow ttte adjedwe, and add the privative parade 
we commonly prefix un, as impolite , ungallant. 

The prepofitive particles dis anti mis, derived from the 
des and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame aj un • 
yet rather imports contrariety than privation, fmee it 
anfwers to the Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates 

thfl T°?. part be , ren dered by 
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mifhai-, to take, tomiftake-, deed, mflcfdi 
mifufe to employ, to mifemploy j to apply > 

^ Words derived from Latin written with .de or dis re- 
tain the fame fignilication. as dijhnguifh, diftmguo ; de- 
tralii, detraho ; defame , defamo ; detain, detineo. 

The termination ly added to fubftantives, and fome- 
times to adjeCtives,- forms adjeCtives that import fome 
kind of fimllitude or agreement, being formed by con- 
traction ot lick or like. 

A o-iant, giantly , giantlike -, eartn, earthly ; heaven* 
heavenly -, worid, worldly -, God, godly -, good, goodly. 

The fame termination ly added to adjectives, forms 
adverbs of like fignification ; as, beautiful, beautifully 
lweet, fwcctly that is, in a beautiful manner 5 with fome 

degree of fweetnefs. . . 

The termination iflo added to adjeCtives, impoits di- 
minution ; and added to fubftantives, impoits fimili- 
tude or tendency to a character ; as, green, greeniflo 5 
white, whitifh ; foft, foftijh ; a thief, thieviflo ; a wolf, 
wolvijh -, a child, childiflo. 

We have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, though 
not frequent; as, a hill, a hillock -, a cock, a cockrel -, a 
pike, pickrel ; this is a French termination; a goofe, 
a gofling ; this is a German termination : a lamb, a 
lambkin -, a chick, a chicken -, a man, a manikin -, a pipe* 
a pipkin ; and thus Halkin , whence the patroniinick 
Hawkins , Wilkin, Thomkin , and others. 

Yet Hill there is another form of d minution among the Englilh, 
by leliening the found itfell, efpecially of vowels ; as there io a lorm 
of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it ; and tnat 
fomet mes not fo much by change of the letters, as ot their pronun r 
ciation ; as, /up, ftp, foop, fop, flppet, W'here, befides the extenuatiori 
of the vowel, there is added the French termination et ; top, tip ; 
fit, /pout ; babe, baby, booby , fiu'irziq ; great pronounced long, especi- 
ally if with a ftronger found, grea-t ; little pronounced long, lee-tie ; 
ting, tang, tong, imports a luccellion of Imaller and then greater 
founds ; and fo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other made 
words. 

Much ho c vse<ver of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending ^woolly on 
oral utterance, and therefore fcarcely worthy the notice of IT a Jis. 

Of concrete adjeCtives are made abftraCh fubftan- 
tives, by adding the termination nefs, and a few in 
hood or head, noting character or qualities ; a*, white, 
whitenefs -, hard, hardnefs ; great, great nefs -, (kilful, 
fkilfulncfs , unflkilfulnefs ; godhead , manhood, maidenhead , 
widowhood , knighthood , priefthood , likelihood, falfehood. 

There are other abftraCts, partly derived (rom ad- 
jeCtives, and partly from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termination th, a fmall change be- 
ing fometimes made; as, long, length ; ftrong ,flrength - 9 
broad, wide, breadth, width ; deep, depth -, true, truth ; 
warm, warmth ; dear, dearth -, flow, Jlowth ; merry, 
mirth -, heal, health ; well, weal, wealth ; dry, droughth ; 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month. 

Like thefe are fome words derived from verbs ; dy, 

death-, till, tilth ; grow, growth ; mow, later mowtb * 

alter mow'th ; commonly fpoken and written later math 9 

aftermath-, (tea \,flealth-, bear, birth-, rue, ruth ; and 

probably forth from to ear or plow -, fly, flight ; weLh f , 

weight ; fray, fright ; to draw, draught. 

\ 

Tbue Should rather be written fligbth, frigbth, only that cuftom 
prevails, left h Ihould be twice repeated. 

The fame form retain/*/^, fpight, wreathe, wrath, broth, froth, 
breath, footh, worth, light, wight, and the like, whofe primitives are 
eitner entirety obfolete, or feldom occur. Perhaps they are derived 
from ^ fey or foy, fpry, wry, wreak, brew, mow, fry, bray, fay, work. 

Some ending in Jhip imply an office, employment* 
or condition ; as, ktngflfp , wardjhip , guardianjhf , part - 
nerjhip , flewardfthip headfhip , lordjhip. 

^ Thus wor/hip, that is, worth/hip ; whence <Voor/hipful, to wor- 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick , do efpecially de- 
note dominion, at lead ftate or condition ; as kingdom, 
dukedom, earldom , princedom, popedom , chriftendom , free- 
dom, wifdom , whoredom , bifhoprick, bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and 
are of the fame import with us as among them, fcarcely 

ever occuring, except in words derived from the French, 
as commandment , ufage. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


There are in Englifh often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and (derivation ; as, to beat, a bat , batoon , a battle , a beetle , 
a battle-door , to batter , butter, a kind of glutinous compofition for 
food. All thefe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin batuo. Thus take, touch, tickle , tack, tackle ; all imply a 
local conjunction, from the Latin tango, tetigi, tatlum. 

From t<wo are formed twain, twice, twenty, twelve, twins , twine, 
twijl, twirl, twig, twitch , twinge, between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. 

The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but 
of more fubtlety than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every 
language be enlarged without end. 

Su ufually implies the no/e, and what relates to it. From the La- 
tin nafus are derived the French nes and the Englifh nofe ; and nejfe, 
a promontory, as projecting like a nofe But as if from the confo- 
nants ns taken from nafus, and tranfpofed, that they may the better 
correfpond, fn denotes nafus ; and thence are derived many words 
that relate to the nofe, as fnout , fneeze, ftiore, Jnort , ./near , flicker , 
fnot , fnevil, fnite, fluff, \ fnujfle, fnaffe, Jnarle , fnudge. 

There is another Jn, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin 
ftnuo , as Jnake , fneak, fnail, fare ; fo like wife flap and fiatch , Jmb , 
faith 

Bl implies a blaf ; as, blow, blaf, to blaf, to blight, and, meta- 
phorically, to blaf one’s reputation ; bleat, bleak , a bleak place, to 
look bleak or weather-beaten, bleak , b ay, bleach, bluffer, blurt, blifer, 
blab , bladder, bleb , blifer, blubber-lip 't , blubber-cheek' t, bloted , blote- 
herrivgs , blaf, blaze, to blow , thac is, bloffom , bloom ; and perhaps 
blood and blufh. 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agree- 
ment between the letters and the thing fignified ; and therefore the 
founds of letters fmaller, (harper, louder, c.'ofer, fofter, itronger, 
clearer, more obfeure, and moie ftridulous, do very olten intimate 
the like effects in the things fignihed. 

Thus words that begin with fr intimate the force and effeCt of 
the thing figmfied, as if probably derived from or frenuus ; 

as, frong , firength, Jlrew, Jlrike , Jlreake , froke , flnpe, flyive , ftrife, 
firuggle, front , Jtrut, flretcb, fruit , frid, freight , that is, narrow, 
di/train, frefs , dffrefi , firing, firap, fiream , Jtrea.mer , firand, flnp, 
ftray, Jtrugg/e , firange , Bride, Jt raddle, 

St in like manner implies flrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much 
Only as is fufficient to preferve what has been already communi- 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree ; as if it were derived 
from the Latin fo: for example, fiand,Jtay, that is, to remain, or to 
prop ; faff, fay, that is, to oppofe ; fop, to stuff, stifle , to stay, that 
is, to flop ; a flay, that is, an obftacle ; stick, stut, stutter, stammer, 
stagger, stickle, stick, stake, a (harp pale, and any thing depofited 
at play ; stock , stem , sting, to sting, stink , stitch , stud , stanchion, 
stub, stubble, to stub up, stump, whence stumble , stalk, to stalk, step , 
to stamp with the feet, whence to sta?np , that Is, to make an Impreflion 
and a ftamp ; stow, to flow , to befiow, steward or st award, stead, 
steady , steadfaf, stable , a stable, a stall, to stall, stool, stall, still, stall, 
stallage, stall, stage , still adj. and still adv. stale, stout, sturdy, steed, 
stoat, stallion, stiff, stark-dead, to starve with hunger or cold ; stone, 
steel , stern, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare , steep , steeple , stair , stan- 
dard, a ftated meafure, stately. In all thefe, and perhaps fome others, 
fl denotes fomething firm and fixed. 

T hr implies a more violent degree of motion, as throw , thrufi , 
throng, throb, through , threat, threaten, thrall, throws. 

Wr imply fome fort of obliquity or diilortion, as wry, to wreathe, 
wrefi, wrefile, wring , wrong , wnnch, wrench , wrangle, wrinkle, 
wrath , wreak, wrack , wretch, wrif, wrap . 

Sw imply a filent agitation, or a iofter kind of lateral motion ; as 
fway, Jwag, to Jway, fwagger, fwerve, Jweat, /weep, [will, Jwim, 
faxing, fiwift, fweet , fiwitch, jwinge. 

Nor is there much difference of fn in fmoothe, fnug, fhile , /mirk , 
finite, which figmfks the fame as to fir ike, but is a fofter word ; fnail, 
fnell, fnack, fnot hey, /mart, a J. mart blow properly figmfies fuch a kind 
of ftroke as witrf an originally filent motion implied in fm, proceeds 
to a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is fhewn 
by t. 

Cl denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave , clay, cling, 
climb, clamber, clammy, cletfp, to cla/p , to clip, to clincf, cloak, clog, 
clofe, to cldje, a clod, a dot, as a dot of blood, clouted cream, a clut- 
ter, a clufier. 

Bp implies a kind of difiipation or expanfion, efpecially a quick 
one, particularly if there be an r , as if it were from fpargo or jeparo : 
for example, Jpread , Jpring, frig, fprout , fprinkle, fplit,fplinter, fpill, 
Jpit, Jputter, fpatler. < . 

SI denotes a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obfervable motion ; as in 
flime, Jhde, flip, flipper, fly , Jleight, flit, flow, flack, flight, fling, 
flap. 

And fo like wife afh, in craflo, rafh , gafh, flafb, clafb, lafh, flafh, 
plafh, trajb , indicates fomething acting more nimb'y and fharply. 
But ufh, in crujh, rufh, gufh, flufh, blufh , brufh, hujh , pufh , implies 
fomething as abting more obtulely and dully. Yet in both there is 
indicated a fwift and fudden motion, not inftantaneous, but gradual, 
by the continued found Jh. 

1 hus \n fling, fling, ding , /wing, cling, flng, wring, fling, the ting- 
ling of the termination ng, and the lharpnefs of the vowel i, imply 
the continuation of a very (lender motion or tremor, at length indeed 
vanifhing, but not fuddenly interrupted. But in tink, wink, Jink, 
dink, fhink , think, that end in a mute confonant, there is alio indi- 
cated a hidden ending. 

If there be an l, as in jingle, tingle , tinkle , mingle, fprinkle, 
twinkle, there is implied a frequency, or iteration of fmall a£ts. And 
the fame frequency of a<Sts, but lefs fnbtile by reafon of the clearer 
vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, ipang/e, mangle, wrangle, 
hr angle, dangle ; as alio in mumble, grumble, jumble, tumble , flumble, 
rumble,, crumble, fumble. But at the fame time the clofe u implies 
fomething obfcuie or obtunded i and a congeries of confonants m.bl. 


denotes a confufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in raenld^ 
Jcamble , fcramble , wamble, amble ; but in thele there is fomething 
acute. ® 

In nimble, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity. In Barkis 
fp denotes difiipation, ar an acute crackling, k a fudden interrupt^’ 
l a frequent iteration ; and in like manner in fprinkle, unlefs in 
imply the fubtility of the diflipated guttules. Thick and thin differ 
in that the former ends with an obtufe confonant, and the later 
with an acute. 

In like manner, in fqueek, fqueak, fqueal, [quail braul, wraul , yaul 
fpaul, fereek, Jhreek , Jhril, Jharp, fhr 'ivd, wrinkle , crack, crafh, dajh, 
gnafh, plafb, crufh , hufh, hiffe, flffe, whff, foft, jam , hurl, CU) .^ 
whirl, buz, bu[sle, [pindle , dwindle, twine, twif, and in many more* 
we may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds with the things 
fignihed : and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce any lan* ua ° e 
which I know can be compared with ours. So that one mono- 
fy liable word, of which kind are almoil all ours, emphatically 
exprefies what in other languages can fcarce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or lometimes a tedious circumlo- 
cution. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin ; but 
the greateft part of them were communicated bv the 
intervention of the French ; as grace, face , elegant , ele- 
gance , refemble. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin 
are formed from the prefent tenfe, and fome from the 
fupines. 

From the prefent are formed fpend, expend, expendo; 
conduce , conduco •, defpife, defpicio ; approve , approbo; 
conceive , concipio. 

From the lupines, fupplicate , fupplico. ; dmonftmte , 
demonftro •, difpofe , difpono *, expatiate, expat i@r ; fup- 
prefs , fupprimo ; exempt , eximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in queft 
of originals. Many of thefe which feem (elected as immediate de- 
fetndents from the Latin, are apparently French, as conceive, approve, 
expofe , exempt. 

Some words purely French, not derived from the 
Latin, we have translerred into our language ; as, gar- 
den, garter, buckler, to advance , to cry, to plead, front the 
French jar dm, jar tier, bouclier, av ameer, cryer, -p! aider \ 
though indeed, even of thefe, part is of Latin original. * 

As to many words which we have in common with the Germans 
it is doubtful whether the old T eutons borrowed them from the La- 
tins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from fome 
common original ; as, wme, vmum ; wind, ventus ; went, veni ; 
way, via ; wall, vallum ; wallow, volvo ; wool, veil us ; will, vclo ■ 
worm, vermis ; worth, virtus ; wafp, vefpa ; day, dies ; draw, naho ; 
tame, domo, lixpccu ; yoke, jugum, dvyoc; ; over, upper, fuper, hi mi 
am, fum, «*« j break , frango ; fly, vo!o ; blow, Ho. I make, no 
doubt but the Teutonic!? is more ancient than the Latin: and it is 
no lefs cei tain, that the Latin, which boi rowed a great number of 
words, not only from the Greek, efpecially the Adick, but from 
other neighbouring languages, as the Ofcan and others, which have 
long become obfoiete, received not a few from the Teuton lck. Jc is 
certain, that the Lngliilr, German, and other T eutomck languages, 
retained lome derived fom the Greek, which the Latin has notf ^ 
path, pflad, ax, acts, mit,ford , pflurd, daughter , tochter, mickle, mtvgle, 
moon, [ear, grave, gruff, to grave, to /crape, whole, heal, 'from 
•nrayo?, fax, 'xo/poq, pyaNo?, piymu, fayy, pjkfa, yfapu, doc,, 

b*hj. bince they received thele immediately from the Greeks, with- 
out the intervention of the Latin language, why may not’ other 
words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they 
be likewife found among the .Latins. “ 

Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, 
however long, into monofyllables ; and not only cut 
off the formative terminations, but cropped the firft fyl- 
lable, efpeciahy in words beginning with a vowel ; and 
rejetted not only vowels in the middle, but likewife 
confonants of a weaker found, retaining the ftronger, 
which feem the bones of words, or changing them for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might 
become the Softer «, but efpecially tranfpofing their order, 
that they might the more readily be pronounced with- 
out the intermediate vowels. For example, in expend©, 
J'pend ; exemplu m, fample , excipio, / cape ; extraneus, 
ftrange ; extrattum* Jlretch'd ; excrucio, to fere w, ex- 
fcoiio, to fcour ; excono, to fccurge ; excortico, to 
fer ditch ; and others beginning with ex : as alfo, emen- 
do, to mend ; epifeopus, bifhop ; in Danifh Bifp\ epi- 

ftola, piftle , holpitale, fpittle ; Hilpania, Spain ; hilto- 
ria, ftory. 

Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently 
mutaken. 

T he following are fomewh at harder, Alexander , Sande> ; tlifaletha , 
Aetty ; apis, bee , aper, Ur-, p paffing into b, as in bij. lop ; and by 

cutting 
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tatting off .from 

bat for the old ba> or , drawn, p being charged into b, 

l V' and \ Changed into to, 


and a tranfpofed, as in aft, 
pawn ; lege, lm> i J°*> cut ° 


nx , off the beginning, and 

t , o - ' ii- a fell • pullus, a foal ; pater ,fadc) , 

changing^ into £ « m P^J / ^ fill, full-, pifeis, fijb ; and 

pavor, fear ; polio, fi ■> | W as taken from the beginning ; 

Lrfnnfmzo into the middle, which defenfio. 


for doth, from Trifia, or perhaps from frige/co, as being more «£ 
than any other for kccjp»i Monofyllables compoanded 

C fTr:r 3 r^:s 


fence 

f crape , refionng * . pvtomtus, 

exculpo, fcoop ; ’ 0 bftipo, stop-, auder <s, dm \ ca- 

machus, maw; off.n , / i ervjar e, wary, warn, warning; for 
vere, ware, whence ^- ’ t f oun ded like our ow, and the mo- 

the Latin -a confonant that of the letter/, that 

dern found of theticc i . w y ch had , he found of <p, and the mo- 
il, Ae affolick digamm,, ^ ^ of the Greek f or fh; , ulcus, 
dern found of the I J ^ forrrM J orm vful i ingemum, n- 

ulcere, ulcer, fere, „„]ef, you would rather derive it from 

fuff gagates, jeU -, pro- 

jeaum, t0 Jf/ ’ /omewhat harder ; from tempore, times from 
Pheiea, do P mina> damei a s the French bomme, femme, mm. 

Thus pagina, page ; moiygiov, pot , 

.i , . i-pnt 

HviriKha, cup , 


nomine, name . 

from ho ®' M ’ ca ® t blms,cX "tentorium hSst -, precor, pray i piwda, 

via Hr "P 1 ". "■ 

labies may be leilened 
debt ; du’oito, doubt ; 

brawl, ’■able, of a fofter found, or even a 

hol“fvllable" roiuudus. round-, fragilis, frail -, fecurus, fare.; re- 

comuut'o count-, ’fub.taneus , fuddain, foon -, fuperare, to fear-, pen- 
“K; mirabile, marvel; as magnus, matn-, d gnorf^; 
rnoo stain- tinftum, * taint ; pmgo, pamt\ prsdan, reach. 

The cont agions may feem harder, where many of them meet, 
hrk church ; prelhyter, priest ; faenftanus, fexton , 
francTVegi, 'break, breach ; fagus, fay a, beech, f changed into 
T and o into ch, which are letters near-a-km s fngrfco , freeze ; 
friffefee T frefh, fc into Jh, as above in bifhop, fjh . fo m fcapha, faff, 
(Up , andifrigefco, refrejh bu^vWco,/^? P^otomus , fleam ; 


€ iJ ri\v irh the termination m, is fan ; and aaoing^yr" 

: fame fp, with tne tern Jt ^ di{}ers fl0m 

out; and from i the wit h le/noife and force ; but /putter 

b”u /^blcu^l y a C o rff ui ed ^ wh^^^ ® ^in^* whiclf 

ark, come /park, fignifying a . fmgl^ ^ emimo ^ ^ th( , mute 

namely, fp '; ts ’b e incr fuddenly terminated ; but adding /, is 

confonant, intimates its oe L f by adding r, that is 

to ’which adding the termination mg, it becomes /f ring ; ns vi 
imports its lharpnefs the termination mg, and lailly m 
Lute fnd "rem out ^ in the mute confonant ^ denotes the 
faten Trdinu of any motion, that it is meant in its primary f.gnih- 
caton of a “Lie 2 tcomplicated exilition. Hence we call fpnng 
wCe’ver ht fn elaftxk force; as alfo a fountain of water, and 
thence the origin of any thing ; and * 4 


\v 

a 
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E beef ; vttulina, veal; feutifer,^ ; pcemtentia, penance \ 
Gnftuarium flanduary, fentry i qumfitio, chafe; perquifitio , purebaf ; 
an-uilla K eel; infala, ifle. He, ifland . Hand; infliletta, iflet, net ; eyght 
and more contraftedly ey, whence Ovflney, Ruley, Ely ; examinare, to 
/ namelv by rejeding from the beginning and end e and o, ac- 
cording to the ufual manner, the remainder xamin, which the Saxons, 
who did not ufe **, writ cfamen, or Jcamen is contrafted voXofcan , 
as from dominus, don; nomine, noun; abommo, ban; and indeed 
apum examen they turned into feiame ; for which we fay favarme by 
infertinai r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, store ; fedile, 
stool ; veto?, wet ; fudo, [we at ; gaudium, gay ; jocus yoy; fuccus, 
face ; catena, chain; caliga, calga; chaule, chauffe, Lr hofe ; ex- 
tinguo, stanch, f quench, quench, stint; foras, forth; fpecies, fptce ; 
recito read; adjuvo, aid ; dfa, sevum, ay, age, ever; fioccus, lock; 
excerpo, [crape, [rabble, fcrawl i extravagus, stray, straggle; col- 
leftum, clot , clutch -, colligo, coil-, recoil. go .recod-, fevero ./-wear; 
ffndulus (brill; procurator, proxy ; pullo, to pvJJ? ; calamus, a quill; 
impetere to impeach ; augeo, auxi, «w«-r ; and lianefco, yanui, wane ; 
fyllabare, to fall; puteus, pit; granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, 

crump, crumple, crinkle. . , . . in. 

Some may feem harfher, yet may not be rejeaed, for it at lead 

appears, that fome of them are derived from proper names, and 
there are others whofe etymology is acknowledged by every body ; 
as Alexander, Elick , Scarder, Sander , Sandy, Sanny ; Eliza- 
beth, Elizabeth , Elifabetb, Betty, Befs; Margareta, Margaret, Mar- 
get, Me<r , Peg; Maria, Mary. Mai. Pal, Malkin , Mawkin. Mawkes ; 
Match 'Jus, Mattha , Matthew; Martha, Matt. Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wilhelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume , ib illiam, rt ill, Bitl , // ilkin , lr to- 
ken, Wicks , Weeks. 

Thus cariophyilus, flos ; gerofilo, Ital. giriflee, gilofer, Fr. gilli- 
flower, which the vulgar call julyflower, as if derived from the 
month July ; petrofelinum, parfly ; portulaca, purflain ; cydonium, 
quince; cydoniatum, quiddeny; perncum, peach; eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to car-wig, as if it took its name from the ear ; annulus 
geminus, a fi initial or gimbaL ring ; and thus the word gimbal and 
jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
chofes, kickjhaws. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, 
however forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any 
one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, efpecially as they fo 
much affeded monofyllables ; and, to make them found the fofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranfpofing, 
and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, 
that many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Danifh, Dutch, and Teutonick languages, and other diale&s, and 
fome taken more lately from the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has 
a different origin ; a$. to bear a burden, from fero ; but to bear, whence 
birth, born, bairn . comes from pario ; and a bear , at lead if it be of 
Latin original, from fera Thus perch, a fifh, from perca ; but 
ferch, a meafure, from pertica, and likewife to perch. To fpell is 
from fyllaha ; but fail , an inchantment, by which it is believed that 
the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them againft 
the mailer’s will, from expello ; and fpell, a meffenger, from epistola ; 
whence gofpel, goodjpel , or god-fall. Thus freefe, or freeze , from fri- 
gefco ; but freeze , an archke&onic word, from 2 .opoorus ; but freefe, 


LLJllV-lj i 1 Will Jlrl W * 

comes Strout and strut. From the fame str , and the termination 
J is made strngg.r -, and this gl imports, but without any great 
noire by reafon of the obfeure found of the vowel u In like man- 
ner, from throw and toll is made trull -, and almoft in the fame lenle 
is trundle, from throw or thrust, and rundle. r \ hus gruff or grougb is 
compounded of grave and rough ; and trudge from tread or trot, and 

drudge. 

In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difeover great faga- 
city and great extravagance, an ability to do much de- 
feated by the defire ot doing more than enough. ^ It 

may be remarked, , . 

1. That Wallis’s derivations are often fo maae, that 
by the fame licence any language may be deduced irom 

any other. . 

2. That he makes no diftinttion between words imme- 
diately derived by us from the Latin, and thole which 
being copied from other languages, can therefore afroiu 
no example of the genius ot the Englifh language, or 
its Jaws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great 
harfhnefs and violence, words apparently Teutonick 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, pro- 
bably older than the tongue to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erro- 
neous. 


SYNTAX. 

The eftabliflhed practice of grammarians requires that I fhould here 
treat of the Syntax ; but our language has fo little inflection, or va*“ 
riety of terminations, that its conilrudtion neither requires nor ad- 
mits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and John- 
fon, whofe defire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made him think a fyntax indrfpenfably necefiary, has publifhed fuch 
petty obfervations as were better omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perfon ^ as, flhoa flieft from 
good He runs to death. 

Our adjettives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives -the noun poffeffive is the geni- 
tive; as, His father’s glory, /he fun’s heat. 

Verbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe; as, He loves 
me ; You fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe : He gave this 
to 7 n e ; He took this from me ; He fays this of me ; He 
came with me. 

PROSODY. 

It is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modern lan- 
guages, to omit their Proibdv. So that of the Italians is negle&ed 
by Buomattci ; that of the French by Defmarais ; and that of the 
EnglHh by Wallis, Cooper , and even by Johnfon though a poet. But 
as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I have 
thought it proper to infert them. 

Profody comprifes erthoephy , or the rules of pronuncia- 
tion ; and orthometry , or the laws of verification. 

Pl^QNVN- 
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JPronu ' ^ 

proper found anH J S l jU ^’ > w ^ en every letter has its Thefe rules are not advanced as compleat or infallible K. 
accent or whirl • rr n ,^ ei Y fy^able has its proper P°* ed as ufeful, Almoft every rule of every language has ft Pt °‘ 
• ’ ° 1 ln En S ,l/h verification is the fame ?f ,ons % and « EngHJh, as in other tongues, much Lft be 

Jper quantity. 5 by example and authority* Perhaps more and better rules ' Rl< ^ 

given that have eicaped my observation. nia / ®C 

1 A n n /-J/i .. T t <• 


accent 

its proper quantity 

for the accent or quLdty are not eaH aIre , ad y ex piained ; aiid rules 
innumerable exceptions Surl h ^ ^ t0 ^ § lven > being fubjed to 
fliall here propofe h ° We ' er aS 1 W read or formed, I 

the former ^ 0rrnec ^ b y affixing a termination, 

kingdom, dfeflffed ; accented ’ as 

rfi n f r f ’ acted* toilfome , lover ^ [coffer fairer 

f Ti ’J fl?’ f f kefS ’ A ^hlirT fUnr ' 

radicaKvS 2b r °™ ed by infixing a fyllable to the 
as /(’ have commonly the accent on the latter • 
as > t0 to befeem, to bejlow. ’ 

the* verb hi^r a ^ es » ^ hich are at once nouns and verbs, 
he verb has commonly the accent on the latter and 

font ITj “ mer fylJable; as ’ a dt 

J M , to ament, a cement -, to contract, a contrast. 

ac™ 5 W ^fZ‘T of . T 'r gh Verbs ** 

as. delight, f e,%2 V ‘’° Uns 0,ten have IE °» the latter fyllable; 

labourin’- tl! ‘ ybab!es endln S ,n y, as cro.nny, in our, as 

in le 'L'ba'll Sh™' - 3S w ^ow, except allow ; 

brick "tl \ f ; ,n !/ h 35 bdn ^ > in a * «&»- 
„ : Z I ’ ■ m f r ’ as « iatter s in age, as courage -, in 

SvlLhle ’ ***“*’ aCCent Reformer fyllable. 

*™n7 ? 0UnS 1,1 * r ’ as <**«, butter, have 

tue accent on the former fyllable. 

o Diffyllable verbs terminating in a confonant 
in the ££*%* 

7V ‘ ’ )d ' e . ynnimonly their accent on the latter fyl- 
tain ' " S C ’ c “ te f t words ' n “in, certain, moin- 

preLiS^'Slahl 0 ™ 6 ^ 7 ^^'’® 2 £ermina tion, or 
pi coxing a iyllable, retain the accent of the radiml 

w ord, as lovelmcfs, tendernefs, contemner, wdgomter, ply 

/tea., Mpatler, commenting, commending, affurance. J 

9- 1 nflyliables ending in out, as gracious, arduous- 

n al, zsca.pi.ctl- in ton, as mention, accent the firft.’ 

r a°r T nfl >' llable . s endin S in m h and ate, accent the 
irt fyllable, as countenance, continence, armament, immi- 
nent, e.egant, propagate, except they be derived from 
words having the accent on the laft, as connivence, ac- 
quaintance -, or the middle Iyllable hath a vowel before 
t v'> o consonants, as promulgate. 

, T ;ify' labks cndi yg my, as entity, fpecify, liberty, 
LhLicry^ Jub/id)\ commonly accent the firit fyllable 

i^. TnffyUaffies in r. or le accent the firft fyllable, 
as kgiLe, theatre, except difctyle, andfome words which 
nave a pofition, as example , epifik. 

13. friffiyllables in ude commonly accent the firft 
fy liable, as plenitude. 

14. r nffyllables ending in ator or atour, as crcdtour, 
or having in the middle Iyllable a diphthong, as endea- 

%cu, or a vowel before two confonants, as dcmeftick, ac- 
cent the middle fyllable. 

1 l! Trifr y ]labIcs tbat bav e their accent on the Jaft fvl- 
labie are commonly French, as acquiefce , repartee , ma- 

gazine, or words termed by prefixing one or two fyl- 
kbles to an acute fyllable, as immature, overcharge. 

16. Polyfyllables, or words of more than three fyl- 
Jables, follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived, as arrogating, continency , incontinently, com- 
me ridable , communicablenefs . 

iy. Words in ion have the accent upon the ante- 
penult, as Jahdtion, perturbation, concdblion-, words in 
atour or ator on die penult, as dedicator. 

‘I' r'Fr 3 , 61 ^' 118 in le conlmonl y have the accent 
on the firft lyliabie, as amicable, unlefs the fecond fvl- 

lable have a vowel before two confonants, as com- 

mjtibie. 

19. Worus ending in ous have the accent on the ante- 
penult, as uxorious , voliiptuous. 

20. Words ending in ly have their accent on the an- 
tepenult, as puftllammity, aftivity. 


^ 1 — — - ■ j • -*■ 

given that have eicaped my 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain nu 
ber of fyllables according to certain laws. m ' 

The feet of our verfes are either iambick, as alnft 
create 5 or trochaick, as holy , lofty. " 

Our iambick meafure comprifes verfes 
Of four fyllables, 

Mofl good, moft fair. 

Or things as rare. 

To call y oil’s loft ; 

For all the coft 
Words can beflow, 

So poorly fhow 
Upon your praife. 

That all the ways 
Senfe hath, come ffiort. 


With ravi fil’d ears 
The monarch hears. 

Of. fix. 

This while we are abroad. 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 
Shall we not ling an ode ? 

Shall that holy fire. 

In us that ftrongly glow’d. 

In this cold air expire ? 

Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do reniain, 

Amongft the mountains bleak. 
Expos’d to fleet and rain. 

No fport our hours fhall break,’ 

To exercife our vein. 

Who though bright Phoebus’ beams 
Refrefh the fouthern ground, 
Although the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound. 
And by old Camber’s ltreams 
Be many wonders found ; 

Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in fllver fvvathes. 

And what of all mofl: dear, 

Buxton’s delicious baths. 

Strong ale and noble chear, 

T’ affwage breem winter’s fcathes. 
In places far or near, 

Or famous, or obfeure, 

Where wholefom is the air. 

Or wffiere the mofl impure. 

All times, and every where, 

The mufe is ftill in ure. 


Drayton, 
Dry den. 


Drayton. 


Of eight, which is the ufual meafure for fhort 
poems, 

And may at JaA my weary a^e 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown, and molly cell. 

Where I may fit, and nightly fpell 
Of ev’ry Aar the- fky doth fhew. 

And ev iy herb that fips the dew. 


Milton. 


Of ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and 
tragick poetry. 

Full in the mid A of this created fpace 

Betwixt heav’n earth, and Ikies, there ftands a place 

Confinmg on all three ; with triple bound ; > 

Whence all dungs, though remote, are view’d / 
around, k 

And thither bring their undulating found. \ 
the palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 

Flac d on the fumrnit of a lofty tow’r j 
A thoufand winding entries long arid wide 
Receive of frefli reports a flowing tide. 

A 
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A thoufand crannies in the walls are made ; 

Nor gate nor bars exclude tne buly _ti “<- c - 
’Tis built of brafs, the better to diffufe 
The fpreading founds, and multiply the news-, 
-Where echo’s in repeated echo’s play 
A mart for ever full ; and open night and oa) . 

Nor filence is within, nor yo.ee expre.s 
Rnr a deaf noife of founds that never ceale , 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roie 
Of tides,’ receding from th’ infulted fliore ; 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from fai. 

When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or entring in : 

A thorough-fare of news ; where fome tltvl,e 
Things never heard, fome mingle truth with lies : 
The troubled air with empty iounds they teat. 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 

In all thefe meafures the accents are to be , P !a « d °" 
even fyllables ; and every line confideied by iUel 
more harmonious, as this rule is more flndly ob- 

ferved. 

Our trochaick meafures aie 

Of three fyllables, 

Here we may 
Think and pray, 

Before death 
Stops our breath ; 

Other joys 
Are but toys. 

Of five, 

In the days of old, 

Stories plainly told, 

Lovers felt annoy. 

Of feven, 

FaireA piece of welform’d earth. 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. 

In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 

Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe, and above the reft 
thofe of feven, eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verfes fometimes of twelve fyllables, as Drayton’s Polyolbion. 

Of all the Cambrian Ihires their heads that bear fo high. 

And farth’ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 

Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds, 

The neareft that are faid to kifs the wand’ring clouds, 

Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng. 

That ftie of all the reft neglected was fo long ; 

Alledging for herfelf, when through the Saxons pride. 

The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s fetting fide 
Were cruelly inforc’d, her mountains did relieve 
Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve. 

And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe relign’d her ancient right, 

A conftant maiden ftill Ihe only did remain, 

The laft her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 

And as each one is prais’d for her peculiar things ; 

So only Ihe is rich, in mountains, meres, and fprings. 

And holds herfelf as great in her fuperfluous wafte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac’d. 


His purpos’d journey, is diftract. 

The verfe of twelve lines, called an Alexandrine, is now only »W 

to diverfify heroick lines. . . 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 1 
The varying verfe, the full-refounding lme, > 

j he long majellick march, and energy drvrne. > 

The paufe in the Alexandrine mud be at the fixth fyllable. 

She to receive thy radiant name. 

Selects a whiter fpace. 

When all (hall praife, and ev ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 

That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to fee. 

the accent refts upon every third fyllable. 

May I govern my paffions with abfolute fway. 

And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 

In this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firft foot, as 

Diogenes furly and proud. 

I think not of Tris, nor I ris of me. 

Thefe meafures are varied by many combinations, and fometimes 
bvdouble endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroic., 

meafure. 

’Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

$0 in that of eight fyllables, 

They neither added nor confounded. 

They neither wanted nor abounded. 

In that of feven, 

For reftftance I could fear none. 

But with twenty (hips Jiad done. 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon* 

Haft atchiev’d with fix alone. 

In that of fix, 

’Twas when the feas were roaring. 

With hollow blafts of wind, 

A damfel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclin’d. 

In the anapeftick, 

When terrible tempefts affail us. 

And mountainous billows affright, 

Nor power nor wealth can avail us. 

But Ikilful induftry fteers right. 

To thefe meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies 
of Englilh verfe. 

Our verification admits of few licences, except a 
fynalcepha, or elifion of e in the before a vowel, as th' eter- 
nal ; and more rarely of 0 in to, as f accept y and a fy- 
merefis, by which two Aiort vowels coalefce into one 
fyllable, as queftion, fpecial •, or a word is contracted by 
the expulfion of a fhort vowel before a liquid, as av'rice , 
temperance . 

Thus have I colle&ed rules and examples, by which the Englifti 
language may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with 
grammatical terms, or taught by a mafter to thofe that are more 
ignorant. To have written a grammar for fuch as are not yet 
initiated in the fchools, would have been tedious, and perhaps at laft 
ineffectual. 
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ABA 



man a 


The firfl: letter of the European alphabets, has, 
in the Englifh language, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, and (len- 
der. 

The broad found refembling that of the Ger- 
~ found, in many of our monofyllables, as all, wall , 
malty fait-, in which a is pronounced as au in caufe , or aw in 
law. Many of thefe words were anciently written with au, 
as faulty waulk ; which happens to be ftill retained in fault. 
This was probably the ancient found of the Saxons, fince it is 
almoft uniformly prderved in the ruftic pronunciation, and 
the Northern dialeds, as maun for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found in father , ra~ 
ther , and more obfcurely in fancy , fajl, Szc » 

A (lender or clofe, is the peculiar a of the Engli(h language, re- 
fembling the found of the French e mafculine, or diphthong ai 
in pais, or perhaps a middle found between them, or between 
the a and e ; to this the Arabic' a is faid nearly to approach. 
Of this found we have examples in the words, place, face , 
wafte, and all thofe that terminate in ation ; as, relation, na-r 
tion, generation. 

A is (liort, as, glafs, grafs ; or long, as, glaze , graze : it is marked 
long, generally, by an e final, plane, or by an i added, as, 
plain. 

A, an article fet before nouns of the fingular numbgr ; a man, a 
tree ; denoting the number one, as, a man is coming, that is, 
no more than one ; or an indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way ; that is, any man. This article has no plural 
fign ideation. Before a word beginning with a vowel, it is 
written an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a is the contradion. 

A is fometimes a noun ; as, a great A, a little a. 

A is placed before a participle, or participial noun ; and is con- 
fidered by Wallis as a contradion of at, when it is put before 
a word denoting fome adion not yet finifhed ; as, I am a walk- 
ing. It alfo feems to be anciently contraded from at, when 
placed before local furnames; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
cafes, it feems to fignify to, like the French a. 

A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 

They go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. Dryd. 

May pure contents for ever pitch their tents 

Upon thefe downs, thefe meads, thefe rocks, thefe moun- 
tains. 

And peace dill (lumber by thefe purling fountains 1 
Which we may every year 

Find when we come a fifhing here. JVotton. 

Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while 
had lain oiled; the magazines of munition are viewed; the 
officers of remains called to account. JVotton. 

Another falls a ringing a Pefcennius Niger, and judicioufly 
dilringu i(hcs the found of it to be modern. Addifon on medals. 

A has a peculiar fignification, denoting the proportion of one 
thing to another. Thus we fay, The landlord hath a hundred 
a 5 . The ^P’ 3 crew gained a thoufand pounds a man. 

. 1 he nver }nn > th at had been hitherto (hut up among moun- 
tains, paiies generally through a wide open country, durino- all 
its courfe through Bavaria ; which is a voyage of two days, 

A fine r £ tC i°r tWCnty Iea?UeS a day - Mdi f m m Paly. 

Ant T l Ur poWry ’ to len S tllcn out a fyjlable, without 
adding to the feide. 

Vox,, 1. 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line- a. 

And even for oranges to China. Drydcn . 

A is fometimes, in familiar writings, put by a barbarous corrup- 
tion for he. 

A, in comp ofition, feems to have fometimes the power of theFrench 
a in thefe phrafes, a droit, a gauche, &c. and fometimes to be 
contracted from at ; as, afide, aflope, afoot , afeep , athirjl, aware. 

If this, which he avouches, does appear. 

There is no dying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be a weary of the fun ; 

And wifh the Rate of the world were now undone. 

Shakejpeare's JIAacbetb, 

And now a breeze from fhore began to blow. 

The failors fhip their oars, and ceafe to row ; 

Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch tire gales. 

Dry den s Ceyx and Alcyone. 

A is fometimes redundant ; as, arife, aroufe , awake ; the lame 
with rife, roufe, wake. 

A, in abbreviations, (lands for artium, or arts; as, A.B. bachelor 
of arts, artium baccalaureus ; A. M. m after of arts, artium ma * 
gijler ; or, anno ; as, A. D. anno demini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally fhews 
that they have Tome relation to an abbey. 

Aea'cke. adv. obfolete. Backwards. 

But when they came where thou thy (kill didft (how. 
They drew abacke, as half with (hame confound. 

Shepherds to fee them in their art outgo. Spenf. Paft . 

■ABA 6 TOR. n. f. [Lat. abaft or, a driver away. ] Thofe who 
drive away or (teal cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, 
in diftindion from thofe that fteal only a flieep or two. Blount. 

A BACUS. n.f [Lat. abacusk] 

1 . A counting-table, anciently ufed in calculations. 

2 . In architecture, it is the uppermoft member of a column, 
which ferves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and co- 

lumn * Difi. 

Aba i t. adv. [ofabaptan, Sax. Behind. J From the fore-part 
of the (hip, towards the ftern. Difi. 

Abaisance. n.f. [from the French abaifer , to deprefs, 
bring down.] An act of reverence, a bow. Obeyfance 
confidered by Sxinner as a corruption of abaifance , but 
now univerfally ufed. 

To A BA' LIEN ATE. v a. [from abalieno, Lat.] To make 
that another’s which was our own before. Calv. Lex. fur. 
A term o( the civil law, not much ufed in common fpeech. 

Ab alien a tion. n. f. [Lat abahenatio. ] A giving up one’s 
right to another perfon ; or a making over an eftate, o- 0 ods, 
or chattels by fale, or due courfe of law. °Di£f. 

To Aba'nd. v. a. [A word contraded from abandon, but 
not now in ufe. See ABANDON.] To forfake, 

Thofe foreigners which came from far 
Grew great, and got large portions of land, 

That in the realm, ere long, they (Longer are 
Than they which fought at firft their helping hand. 

And V ortiger enforced the kingdom to abend. 

To p . wnnw Spenfefs Fairy ,|W j. ii. cmtU I0 . 

~ U ANDON [Fr. abandmner. Derived, according 

to Menage, from the Italian abandonare, which fignifies to for- 
fafcr his colours j bandwn [yexUhm] <Uf enre . Pajquur thinks 

it 


to 

is 

is 
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It a coalition of a ban donner, to give up to a prescription ; 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention the ban of the em- 
pire. Ban, in our own old dialed!, fignifies a curfe ; and to 
abandon, if confidered as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exa&ly equivalent to dirts dcvovere .] 

1 4 To give up, refign, or quit ; often followed by the particle to. 
The paffive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the fpoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, confpire 
To fave a finking town, involv’d in fire. Dryd. Mneid 

2. To defert. 

The princes ufing the paflions of fearing evil, and defiring 
to efcape, only to ferve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one’s 
felf, leapt to a rib of the Blip. Sidney , b. li. 

Then being alone, 

Left and abandon d of his velvet friends, 

’Tis right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 

Scorn’d by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. Dryd. Mn. 2 . 

3. To forfake, generally with a tendency to an ill fenfe. 

When he in prefence came, to Guyon firfl 
He boldly fpake. Sir knight, if knight thou be. 

Abandon this foreflalled place at erfl, 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. 

Spenfer's Fairy Ljueen, b. ii. cant . 4. Jlanz . 39. 
But to the parting goddefs thus {he pray’d ; 

Propitious Bill be prefent to my aid, 

Nor quite abandon your once favour’d maid. Dryd. Fab. 
To abandon over. v. a. [a form of writing not ufual, per- 
haps not exadt.] To give up to, to refign. 

Look on me as a man abandoned o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love ; 

To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, 

And but difturb the quiet of my death. Dryd. Sp. Friar . 

Abandoned, particip. adj . 

1. Given up. 

If {he be fo abandon'd to her forrow, 

As it is fpoke, {he never will admit me. 

Sbakefp Twelfth Night. 
Who is he fo abandoned to fottilh credulity, as to think, 
upon that principle, that a clod of earth in a fack, may ever, 
by eternal fliaking, receive the fabric of man’s body ? 

* Bentley's Sermons * 

Mull he, whofe altars on the Phrygian {hore, 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy povv’r. 

Be doom’d the worfl of human ills to prove, 

Unblefs’d, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove? 

Pope's Odyjfey , b. i. 1 . 80*- 

2. Forfaken, deferted. 

3. Corrupted in the higheft degree. In this fenfe, it is a con- 

traction of a longer form, abanidoned [given up] to wic- 
ked nefs. 

Abandoning. [A verbal noun from abandon.] Defertion, 

*' forfaking. 

He hoped his pafi meritorious actions might outweigh his 
prefent, abandoning the thotlght of future action. Clarend. b. viii. 
Abandonment, n.f [ abandonne?nent , Fr.] 

1. The act of abandoning. 

2. The Bate of being abandoned. Didt. 

Abanni'tion. n.f. [Lat. abannitio.’] A banifhment for one or 

two years, among the ancients, for manflaughter. Didt. 

Abarcy. n.f. Infatiablenefs. Diet. 

To Aba're. v. a. [abajuan, Sax.] To make bare, uncover, 
or difclofe. Didt. 

Ab articula'tion. n.f. [from ah, from, and articulus, a joint, 
Lat.] A good and apt conBruCtion of the bones, by which 
they move Brongly and eafily ; or that fpecies of articulation 
that has manifeB motion. Didt. 

ToAbasf. v.a. [Fr. abaijfer, from the Lat. bafts, or bajfus, 
a barbarous word, fignifying low, bale.] To caB down, to 
deprefs, to bring low, almoB always in a figurative and per- 
fonal fenfe. 

Happy fnepherd, with thanks to the gods. Bill think to be 
thankful, that to thy advancement their wifdoms have thee 
abafed. Sidney , b. i. 

With unrefiBed might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And, not regarding difference of degree. 

Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryd. Fables. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abafe him Job,x 1 1 1. 
If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children ; 
if their fpirrts be abafed and broken much by too ffridt an ha;id 
over them ; they lofe all their vigour and induffry, and are in 
a worfe Bate than the former. Locke on Education, § 46. 

Aba'seD. adj. [with heralds] is a term ufed of the wings of 
eagles, when the top looks downwards towards the point of 
the fliield ; or when the wings are fhut ; the natural way of 
bearing them being fpread with the top pointing to the chief of 
the angle. Bailey. Chambers. 

Aba'semenT. n.f. The Bate of being brought low* the 
' a6t of bringing low ; depreffion. 


ABA 

There is an abafemeni becaufe of glory; and there is that 
Iifteth up his head from a low eBate. Eccleftajlicus , xx. 1 \ 
To Aba'sh. v. a. [See BASHFUL.] To put into confufion • 
to make affiamed. It generally implies a Bidden impreilion of 
fhame. 

They heard, and were abaft d, and up they fprung 
Upon the wing. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. /. 331. 

This heard, th’ imperious queen fat mute with fear; 

Nor further durB incenfe the gloomy thunderer. 

Silence was in the court at this rebuke : 

Nor could the gods, abajh'd, fuBain their fovereign’s look. 

Dryden's Fables . 

The paffive admits the particle at, fometimes of, before the 
caufal noun. 

In no wife fpeak againB the truth, but be abajhed of the 
error of thy ignorance. Eccleftajlicus, iv. 25. 

I faid unto her, from whence is this kid ? Is it not Bolen ? 
Render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to eat any thing 
that is Bolen. But flie replied upon me, it was given for a 
gift, more than the wages : however, I did not believe her, 
but bad her render it to the owners : and I was abajhecl at her. 

Tob. ii. 13,14. 

The little Cupids hov’ring round, 

(As pictures prove) with garlands crown’d, 

Abajh'd at what they faw and heard. 

Flew off*, nor ever more appear’d. Swift's Mifcellanies: 
To ABATT. v. a. [from the French abbatre, to beat down.] 

1. To leffen, to diminifh. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to abate the glory 
of thofe kings, did not referve this work to be done by a 
queen, that it might appear to be his own immediate work ? 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ffrength of your difpleafure. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 
Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light from expo- 
fitors and commentators are in a great part abated ; and thofe 
whodaave moff need of your help, can receive but little from 
them, and can have very little affurance of reaching the A- 
poffle’s fenfe, by what they find in them. 

Locke's EJfay on St, Paid's Epijlles. 

2. To deje< 5 t, or deprefs the mind. 

This iron world (the fame he weeping fays) 

Brings dov/n the Bouteff hearts to loweff Bate : 

For mifery doth braveff minds abate. Spenf. Hubberd'sTaki 

*— Have they power Bill 

To banifii your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As moff abated captives to fome nation 

That won you without blows ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain. 

The body, not the mind ; nor can controul 

Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. Dryden's Mneid. 

3. In commerce, to let down the price in felling, fometimes to 
beat dov/n the price in buying. 

To Abate. 'v. n. To grow lefs ; as, his paffion abates; the 
Borm abates. It is ufed fometimes with the particle ^ before 
the thing leffened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that, in procefs of time, 
fome difeafes have abated of their virulence, and have, in a 
manner, worn out their malignity, fo as to be no longer mor- 
tal* Dryden's Hind and Panth . 

To Abate, [in common law.] 

It is in law ufed both adtively and neuterly ; as, to abate a 
caffle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by fome exception, 
to defeat or overthrow it. A flranger abateth , that is, entereth 
upon a houfe or land void by the death of him that laB pof- 
felTed it, before the heir take his pofieffion, and fo keepeth him 
out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him in pofieffion, is 
faid to diffeife : fo he that fieppeth in between the former pof- 
feffor and his heir, is faid to abate. In the neuter fignification 
thus; The writ of the demandment fliall abate , that "is, {hall be 
difabled, frufirated, or overthrown. The appeal abateth by 
covin, that is, that the accufation is defeated by deceit. Cowel. 
To Abate, [in horfemanlhip.] A horfe is faid to abate or take 
down his curvets ; when working upon curvets, he puts his 
two hind-legs to the ground both at once, and obferves the 
lame exadtnefs in all the times. Didt , 

Abatement, n.f. \abatement, Fr.] 

1. The adt of abating or leffening. 

The law of works then, in fhort, is that law, which re- 
quires perfedt obedience, without remiffion or abatement ; fo 
that, by that law, a man cannot be jufi, or juffified, without 
an exact: performance of every tittle. " Locke* 

2. The Bate of being abated. 

_ Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil Brongly com- 
bined and entangled with earthy particles. The moff noxious 
part of oil exhales in roaffing to the abatement of near one 
quarter of its weight. Arbuthnot on aliments . 

3. The fum or quantity taken away by the act of abating. 

Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about ten thou- 

fand 
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randhoufes, and aUowing one ™“ t0 con'fiffing of 
have any fhare u> . the governme *t, ob ; ious 

lofeaive. m ‘ Sht Swift on thecondejh in Mem end Rome. 

4. The caufe of abating ; extenuation. ting piety 

* As our advantages towards prai EM’S*” “ F . fo J r 

FT TeT If wf ntTeft to make ufe of them. We 

excufe be lefs, B we negi that we were ignorant 

cannot plead in of inhabits, and the biafs 

of our duty, under t P -1 Atterbury's Sermons . 

of a wrong education. 

pin^ Z', abatement of the writ. CW. 

*i T 3 S T i S £ dSi; o j 

reafon of fome (tain or di (honourable quality of the bearer. Di . 
Aba'ter. n.f. The agent or caufe by which an abatemcn s 

Pr °X/rt of acrimony or fharpnefs : expreffed oils of ripe 

“ ‘ “ °J tsA £ 

Abator’, n ./. [a law-term.] One who intrudes into lioules 
or land, that is void by the death of the former poffefloug as 
yet not entered upon or taken up by his heir. _ Tf ' 

A'BATUDE. n . f. [old records.] Any thing dimimflied. Bailey, 
i Mature. 4 ^ hunting tlrm.] Thofe fprigs of grafs which 

are thrown down by a Bag in his palling y. 

Abb. n.f. The yarn on a weaver’s warp ; a term am^n^do- 

// B BA. n. f. [Heb, 2K] A Syriac word, which fignifies father. 
A'bbacy . [Lat. abbatm.-] The rights or privileges of an 

abbot. See ABBFY. , . -.rir r 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity itlelf, mice 

an abbot is a term or word of dignity, and not of office ; an , 
therefore, even a fecular perfon, who has the care of louls, 

is fometimes, in the canon law, alfo Ailed an abbot.. 

Ayliffe s Par ergon Juris Canomci. 

Abbess, n.f [Lat. abbatijfa, from whence the Saxon abu- 
birre, then probably abbatefs, and by contraction abbcjje in 
Fr. and abbefs, Eng.] The fuperiour or governefs of a nun- 
nery or monafiery of women. 

They fled 

Into this abbey, whither we purfued them % 

And here the abbefs {huts the gate on us. 

And will not fuffer us to fetch him out. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

I have a fifier, abbefs in Terceras, 

Who loB her lover on her bridal-day. Dryd. D. Sebajl . 

Confiantia’s heart was fo elevated with the difeourfe of ba- 
ther Francis, that the very next day flie entered upon her vow. 
As foon as the folemnities of her reception were over, we re- 
tired, as it is ufual, with the abbefs into her own apartment. 

Addifon Spedt. N° 164. 

A'BBEY, or Abby. n.f. [Lat. abbatia\ from whence, probably 
firfl Abbacy; which fee.] A monafiery of religious per- 
fons, whether men or women ; diflinguifhed from religious 
houfes of other denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. 

With eafy roads he came to Leicefler ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. 

Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A'bbey-Lubber. n.f [SeeLUBBER.] A flothful loiterer in 
a religious houfe, under pretence of retirement and auflerity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown abbey- 
lubber ; this is but a diminutive fucking friar. Dryd. Sp.Fr. 
A'BBOT. n.f. [in the lower Latin abbas, from father, 
which fenfe was implied ; fo that the abbots were called pa- 
ir es, and abbefies matres monajlcrii. Thus Fortunatus to the 
abbot Paternus : Ncminis ojfcium jure, Pat erne, geris. ] The 
chief of a convent, or fellowfiiip of canons. Of thefe, 
fome in England were mitred, fome not : thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdidtion of the diocefan, 
having in themfelves epifcopal authority within their precindts, 
and being alfo lords of parliament. The other fort were fub- 
jedt to the diocefan in all fpiritual government. Cowel. 
See ABBEY. 

Abby. See Abbey, 

Arbotship. n.f. The Bate or privilege of an abbot. Didt. 
To ABBRE'VIATE. v. a. [Lat. abbreviared] 

1. To fliorten by contradtion of parts without lofs of the main 
fubflance. 

It F one thing to abbreviate by contradting, another by cut- 
ting off. Bacon. EJfay 26. 

The only invention of late years, which hath any way con- 
tributed towards politenefs in difeourfe, is that of abbreviating 
or reducing words of many fyllables into one, by lopping off 

the refl. Swift's Introduction to genteel converfation. 
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2 - T Agtrnft n thif optSnVe m*y Very well fct the length of 

thefrVys before the flood ; which were abbreviated after, and 

in half this fpace contraaed into hundreds and th reel-ore • 
in nair i P Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. r. 6. 

Abbreviation* n.f. 

I ans STolbriviate, as chafers fignifying whole 

W |3uch is the propriety and energy' of expreffion m den; 
all, that they never can be changed, but to diladvantage, ex- 
rent in the circumflance of uiing abbreviations. 

P Swift's Introduction to genteel converfation . 

Abbreviate .n.f [abbriviateur,Fr.] One who abbreviates, 

or abridges. . T 

Abbreviature, n.f [1 abbreviatura , -L^t.j 

1. A mark ufed for the fake ot fiiortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgement. . . 

He is a good man, who grieves rather .or him tha J - 
him, than for his own fuffering ; who prays for h.m, that 
wrongs him, forgiving all his faults ; who Kroner lhews me 
than anger; who oilers violence to his appetite, m ah tilings 
endeavouring to fubdue the flefli to the fpint. 1 his is an ex- 
cellent abbreviature of the whole dut >' devotion. 

ABBREUVOI'R. [in French, a watering-place. TTis word 
is derived by Menage, not much acquainted with the Teutonic 
dialeas, from adbibaref or adbibere; but more protobly tt comes 
from the fame root with brew. SeeLREW .] It fign » 
among mafons, the joint or junaure oi two l0n “ , 0r „ . 
interfile between two ftones to be filled up with mortal. U.ct. 

ABC 

1 . ’ Is ’taken for the alphabet ; as, he has not learned his a, b, c. 

2. Sometimes for the little book by which the elements ot reading 

are taught. _ . , . . . 

To A'BDIC ATE. v. a. [Lat. abdico.] To give up rignt ; to 

refign ; to lay down an office. 

Old Saturn, here, with upcafl eyes. 

Beheld his abdicated Ikies. Add: j on. 

Abdica'tion. n.f. [ abdicatio , Lat.] 1 he act of a xcating , 
refignation ; quitting an office by one’s own proper adt betore 

the ufual or Hated expiration. # , 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication can make 
any other fort of vacancy in the throne, than would be earned 
by his death ; Bnce he cannot abdicate for his children, other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to a bill from the two 
houfes. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'bdicative. adj. That which caufes or implies an abdica- 
tion. m 

A'bditive. adj. [from abdo , to hide.] That which has the 

power or quality of hiding. Dili. 

ABDOMEN, n.f [Lat. from abdo, to hide.] A cavity com- 
monly called the lower venter or belly : It contains the flo- 
mach, guts, liver, fpleen, bladder, and is within lined with 
a membrane called the peritonaeum. T. he lower part is called 
the hypogaftrium ; the foremofl pait is divided into the 
epigaltrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
’tis bounded above by the cartilago enfiformis and the dia- 
phragm, fideways by the fhort or lower ribs, and behind by 
the vertebrae of the loins, the bones of the coxendix, that of 
the pubes and os facrum. It is covered with leveral mufcles, 
from whofe alternate relaxations and contractions in refpira- 
tion, digeffion is forwarded, and the due motion of all the 
parts therein contained promoted, both for fecretion and ex- 
pulfion. Quincy. 

The abdomen confifls moreover of parts containing and 
contained. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Abdo min a l. > r£ q at q n g to t | ie abdomen. 

Abdo minous, b J b 

To ABDU'CE* v.a. \\j?X.abduco.'\ To draw to a different part ; 
to withdraw one part from another. A word chiefly uied in 
phyfic or fcience. 

And if we abduce the eye unto either corner, the object 
v/ill not duplicate ; for, in that pofition, die axis of the cones 
remain in the fame plain, as is demonfirated in the optics de- 
livered by Galen. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20 . 

Abducent, adj. Mufcles abducent, are thofe which ferve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body ; their oppoiites be- 
ing called adducent. Didt. 

Aedu'ction. n.f. \abdudiio, Lat.] 

1. The a6t of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part from 
another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 

A B DU' CTO R. n. f [ abdudtor$ Lat.] The name eiven by 
anatomiffs to the mufcles, which ferve to draw back the feveral 
members. 

In purfuance of this theory, he fuppofed the conftridtors of 
the eylelids muff be flrengthened in the fupercilious ; the ab- 
dudtors in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the fame Beady and grave motion of the eye. 

At but knot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

Abrce- 
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Abecedarian, n. f. [from the names of a, b , c, the thre* 
fird letters of the alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or fird rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by Wood in his Athena Oxonienfes , where 
mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in fome part 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abece- 
darian by his misfortunes. 

A'becedary. adj. [See Abecedarian.] 

1 . Belonging to the alphabet. 

2, Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two needles 
touched with the loaddone, and placed in the center of two 
abecedary circles, or rings of letters, defcribed round about 
them, one friend keeping one, and another the other, and 
agreeing upon an hour wherein they will communicate. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2. 

Abb'd. adv. [from a , for at. See (A,) and Bed.] In bed. 

It was a fhame for them to mar their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed : and that, when die was 
of their age, fhe trowed, fhe would have made a handker- 
chief by that time o’ day. Sidney, b. ii. 

She has not been abed , but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d, and brib’d the faints 
With prayers for her deliverance. Dryd. Span . Friar . 

Aberr'ance. n. f [from aberro , Lat. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right way ; an errour ; a 
midake ; a falfe opinion. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conditu- 
tion, that it fhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafis of his underdand- 
ing, and render it as obnoxious to aberrances , as now. 

Glanville' s Scepfis Scientijica , c. 1 6. 

Abe'rrancy. The fame with Ab err ance. 

They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly aff’edt no man any farther than 
he deferts his reafon, or Complies with their aberrancies. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 3. 

Abl'rrant. ad], [from aberrans, Lat.] Deviating, wandering 
from the right or known way. Didt. 

Aberration, n.f. [from aberratio, Lat.] Theadtof devia- 
ting from the common track. 

And if it be a midake, it is only fo ; there is no herefy in 
fuch an hannlefs aberration ; at the Word, with the ingenuous, 
the probability of it will render it a lapfe of eafy pardon. 

Glanville’ s Scepfis Scientifca, c. 1 1. 

Abe'rring. part, [from the verb aberr, of aberro , Lat ] Wan- 
dering, going adray. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others might be, out in their account, aberring feveral ways 
from the true and juft compute, and calling that one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. c. 12. 
Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 

To Aberu'ncate. v. a [ averunco , Lat.] To pull up by the 
roots ; to extirpate utterly. Dia. 

To ABE'T. v. a. [from betan, Sax. fignifying to enkindle or 
animate.] To pufh forward another, to fupport him in his de- 
figns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is generally 
taken, at lead by modern writers, in an ill fenfe ; as may be 
feen in Abetter. 

To abet fignifieth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 
rage or fet on. Cow cl. 

Then fhall I foon, quoth he, return again, 

Abet that virgin’s caufe difconfolate. 

And fhortly back return unto this place. 

To walk this way in pilgrim’s poor edate. Fairy Q. b. i. 

A widow who by lolemn vows, 

Contracted to me, for my fpoufe, 

Combin’d with him to break her word. 

And has abetted all. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon their being of right opinions, 
and their eagernefs of abetting them, that they account that 
the unum necelfarium. Decay of Piety. 

In the reign of king Charles the fird, though that prince 
was married to a daughter of France, and was perfonally be- 
loved and edeemed in the French court ; it is well known that 
they abetted both parties in the civil war, and always furnifhed 
fupplies to the weaker fide, lead there fhould be an end put to 
thefe fatal divifions. Adclifon. Freeholder , N° 28. 

Abe'tment. n.f. The a<d of abetting. Did 1. 

Abe'tter, or Ase'ttor. n.f. He that abets ; the fupporter 
or encourager of another. 

You fhall be dill plain Torrifmond with me, 

Th’ abettor , partner, (if you like the name) 

The hufband of a tyrant, but no king ; 

Till you deferve that title by your judice. 

Drydcn’s Spanijh Friar. 
Whild this fin of calumny has two fuch potent abetter s, we 
are not to wonder at its growth : as long as men are malicious 
and defigning, they will be traducing;. Govern, of the Tongue. 

I hefe and the like, confiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the headdrong unruly multitude, ought to fmk 
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into the minds of thofe who are their abettor s, and who. jf 
they efcape the punifhment here due to them, mud very well 
know, that thefe feveral mifehiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addifon . Freeholder , N° r 0 

Abey'ance* n.f [from the French aboyer, allatrare, to bark 
at.] This word, in Littleton , cap. Di / 'continuance , is thus 
ufed. The right of fee-fimple lieth in abeyance , when it is all 
only in the remembrance, intendment, and confideration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe of the parfonao- e 
is in no man during the time that the parfonage is void, bu?is 
in abeyance. _ Cowel. 

Abgrega'tion. n.f. [, abgregatio, Lat.] A feparation from the 
flock. ^ 

To ABHOR, v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To hate with acrimony j 
to deted to extremity ; to loath. 

Whild I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer date, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d fociety. Shakefpear’s K. Lear * 

To whom thus Michael : Judly thou abhorr’Ji 
That fon, who on the quiet date of men 
Such trouble brought, affedling to fubdue 
Rational liberty. Milt. Parad. Lojl, b. xii. /. 

'Fhe felf-fame thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. Hudibras , p. i. cant. r. 

A church of England man abhors the humour of the ao-e, i n 
delighting to fling fcandals upon the clergy in general ; which, 
befides the difgrace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf 
cad an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth not deferve. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man * 

Abho'rrence. n.f. [from abhor.] 

1. The a6I of abhorring, detedation. 

It draws upon him the jud and univerfal hatred and abhor- 
rence of all men here ; and, finally, fubjeHs him to the wrath 
of God, and eternal damnation hereafter. South’s Serm . 

2. The difpofition to abhor, hatred. 

He knew well that even a jud and neceflary offence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off fomewhat from 
the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly difpofc them to farther hofli- 
lities. Decay of Piety. 

Abho'rrency. n. f. The fame with Abhorrence. 

The fird tendency to any injudice that appears, mud be 
fuppreffed with a fhow of wonder and abhorrency in the parents 
and governours. Locke on Education , § 1 10. 

Abho'rrent. adj. [from abhor] 

1. Struck with abhorrence. 

• — For if the worlds 

In worlds inclos’d would on his fenfes burd, 

Fie would abhorrent turn. Thomfon’s Summer , /. 310. 

2. Contrary to, foreign, inconfident with. It is ufed with the 
particles from or to, but more properly withdraw. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy a rational 
belief ; and yet is it fo abhorrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as foon believe Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him 
that fhould affirm it is not white ; and if any fhould in effe<d 
affert, that the fire is not formally hot, it would be thought 
that the heat of his brain had fitted him for Anticyra, and that 
his head were fo to madnefs. Glanville’ s Scepfis Scient. c. 1 2. 

Why then thefe foreign thoughts of date employments. 
Abhorrent to your function and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpradtis’d cells. 

Bred in the fellowfhip of beardlefs boys. 

What wonder is it if you know not men ? 

Dryden’s Don Sebajlian • 

Abho'rrer. n.f. [from abhor.] The perfon that abhors ; a 
hater, deteder. 

The reprefentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, for 
difputing the power of the bifhops, by the known abhorrers of 
epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in the convocations, 
by thefe very men who wanted to bind up their hands. 

Swift. Examiner , N° 2 r. 

Aeho'rring. The objedl of abhorrence. This feems not to 
be the proper ufe of the participial noun. 

And they fhall go forth, and look upon the carcafes of the 
men that have tranfgreffed againd me : for their worm fhall 
not die, neither fhall their fire be quenched, and they fhall be 
an abhorring unto all flefh. IJdiah , Ixvi. 44. 

To ABI DE. v. n. I abode or abid. [from bibian, or aubibian. 
Sax.] 

1. To dwell in a place, not remove. 

Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my father, fay- 
ing, if I bring him not unto thee, then I fhall bear the blame 
to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy fer- 
vant abide indead of the lad, a bondman to my lord ; and let 
the lad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 32, 33. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is fled 
T o Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

Shakefp. Richard IB* 

3. To remain, not ceafe or fail. 

They that trud in the Lord fhall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever, Pfalm exxv. 1. 

4, To 
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rscrlt- » %rLTiST,i: as 

the only hel ° ce he beholds all the things that are done 

“n and earth. Stillingfi Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idolat 
There can be no dudy without tune ; and the mind mud 
ahide and dwell upon things, or be always a ftranger to the m- 

hde ot them. ^ wait upon, await ; ufed of 

^tWngs prepared for perfons, as well as of perfons expefiing 

thlI1S Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous bed. 

Where many fkilful leeches him abide, . 

To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen, b. 1. cant. $.flanz. 7. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens 
Poor hannlefs lambs abide their enmity. Shakefp. Hen. v t. A3* 
Bonds and affiiaions abide me. Adis xx. 23. 

6 To bear or fupport the confequences or a thing. 

Ah me ! they little Know 

How dearly I abide that boaft fo vain . 

Milton s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 1 . 8 7- 

7 . To bear or fupport, without being conquered or deftrov -ed 
' But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living; God, and 

an everlafting king : At his wrath the earth lhall tremble, and 

the nations lhall not be able to abide his indignation. Jer. x. i c. 

It mud be allowed a fair prefumption in favour of the truth 

of my doftrines, that they have abid a very ri orous ted now 

for above thirty years, dand yet firm ; and the longer and 

more driftly they are look’d into, the more they are confirmed 

. * j_. r Woodward* Letter 1. 

to this very day. . r T 1 

8. To bear without averfion ; in which fenfe it is commonly 
ufed with a negative. 

Thou can’d not abide Tiridates ; this is but love of thy- 
f e jjr Sidney , b. ii. 

Thy vile race. 

Though thou didd learn, had that in’t, which good natures 
Could not abide to be with ; therefore wad thou 
Defervedly confin’d into this rock. Shakefp. Tempejl . 

9. To bear or differ. 

That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 

From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes furvives 5 

Laertes’ fon : girt with circumfluous tides 

He dill calamitous condraint abides Pope’s Odyff. b. iv. /. 750. 

10. It is ufed with the particle with before a perfon, and at or in 
before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that I fhould give 
her to another man : Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 19. 

For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Gefhur in 
Syria, faying, if the Lord fhall bring me again indeed to Je- 
rufalem, then I will ferve the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 

11. It is ufed with by before a thing ; as, to abide by his tedi- 
mony ; to abide by his own fkill ; that is, to rely upon them •, to 
abide by an opinion ; to maintain it ; to abide by a man is alfo, 
to defend or fupport him But thefe forms are fomething low. 

Of the participle abid, I have found only the example in 
Woodward. 

Abi'der. n.f. [from abide.] The perfon that abides or dwells 
in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word little in ufe. 
Abi'ding. n.f. [from abide.] Continuance. 

We are drangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there is 
none abiding. 1 Chron. xxix. 1 5. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, and carried 
about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing in that place can confid 
or have abiding. Rawleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

A'BJECT. adj. [abjedlus, Lat. thrown away as of no value.] 

1. Mean, orworthlefs, fpoken of perfons. 

That rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abject routs. 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 

And countenanc’d by boys and beggary. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Honed men, who tell their fovereigns what they expedl 
from them, and what obedience they fhall be always ready to 
pay them, are not upon an equal foot with fuch bafe and abjett 
flatterers ; and are therefore always in danger of being the lad 
in the royal favour. Addifon’ s Whig Examiner . 

2. Contemptible, or of no value ; ufed of things. 

I was at fird, as other beads that graze 
The troden herb, of abjett thoughts and low. 

Milt. Paradifc LoJl , b. ix. /. 571. 

3. Without hope or regard ; ufed of condition. 

The rarer thy example dands. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 

Stronged of mortal men. 

To lowed pitch of abjedl fortune thou art fall’n. 

Milton’s Samfon Agonijles. 
We^ fee man and woman in the highed innocence and 
per region, and in the mod abjedl date of guilt and infirmity. 
y Addifon. Spectator, N° 273. 
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4* Deditute, mean and defpicable ; ufed or a£hons. 

To what bafe ends, and by what abject ways. 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ facred lud of praife 

Pope’ s EJJay on D/ itictjffl* 

The rapine is fo abjett and profane, 

They not from trifles, 1101 from gods refrain. 

J Dryden s Juvenal, oat. q, 

A'bject. n.f A man without hope; a man whole milenes 

are irretrievable. . , , , .1 

But in mine adverflty they rejoiced, and gathered th - 
felves together : yea, the abjtBs gathered themfelves together 
againft me, and I knew it not ; they did tear me, and cea.ed 

ToYbje'ct. v. a. [aljicia, Lat.] To throw away. A word 

Abje'ctednfss. n.f. [from abjeSl.] The ftate of an abject. 

He would love at no lefs rate than death ; and, from the fu- 
pereminent height of glory, dooped and abafed im ^ 
fufferance f the extremed of indignities, and funk himfdf to 

the bottom of abjctlednefs , to exalt our condition to the con- 

A . Boyle s Works * 

trary extreme. < , . 

Abje'ction. n.f [from abjedi.] Meannefs of mind; want 

of fpirit ; fervility ; bafeneis. . . . , 

That this diould be termed bafenefs, abjeaton of mind, or 
fervility, is it credible .? Hooker, b. v. § 47- 

Now the juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and 
the objection , the two extremes. # L’ Ef range. 

A'bjpctl y. adv. [from abjea.] In an abjedl manner, meanly, 
bafely, fervilely, contemptibly. 

A ; bj e ci ness. n.f. [from abjea.] The fame with abjeclion ; 

fervility, rneannefs. # ..... . , . 

Servility and abjeanefs of humour is implicite.y involve in 
the charge of lying ; the condefcending to that being a mark 
of a difingenuous fpirit. Government of the Tongue, § o. 

By humility I mean not the abjeanefs of a bafe mind : but a 
prudent care not to over-value ourfelves upon any account. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 7. 

Abi'lity. n.f. [Habilete, Fr.] 

j. The power to do any thing, whether depending upon lkill, or 
riches, or drength, or any other quality. 

Of finging thou had got the reputation, 

Good Thyrlls, mine I yield to thy ability ; 

My heart doth feek another edimation. Sidney , b. i» 

If aught in my ability may ferve 
To heighten what thou differ’d, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton’s Sampfon Agonijles, l. 7 44- 

They gave after their ability unto the treafure of the woik. 

Ezra ii. 69. 

If any man minider, let him do it as of the ability which 
God Tiveth : that God in all things may be glorified through 
Jefus°Chrid. I Fet. iv. 11. 

2. Capacity. 

Children in whom there was no blemidi, but well-favoured, 
and fkilful in all wifdom, and cunning in knowledge, and un- 
derdanding fcience, and fuch as had ability in them to dand in 
the king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities , it frequently fignifies 
the faculties or powers of the mind, and fometimes the force of 
underdanding given by nature, as didinguifhed from acquired 
qualifications. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
he affures us of the affidance of his holy fpirit. Rogei s’ s Sermons . 

Whether it may be thought neceflary, that in certain tradfs 
of country, like what we call parifhes, there diould be one 
man, at lead, of abilities to read and write ? 

Swift’s Arguments againjl abolijhing GhriJUanity. 
Abintestate, adj. [of ab, from, and intejlatus , Lat.] A 
term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, yet did not make it. 

To A'bjugate. v. a. \abjugo , Lat.] To unyoke, to un- 
couple. Dia. 

To ABJU'RE. v. a. \abjuro, Lat.] 

1. To cad off upon oath, to fwearnot to do fomething. 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 

For ever the fociety of man. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 
No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reafon, and 
fworn allegiance to a preconceived fantadical hypothefis, can 
undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. To retraid, or recant, or abnegate ; a pofition upon oath. 
Abjura'tion. n. f. [from abjure.] The a£t of abjuring. The 

oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, before he 
were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to 
the ufual trial of law, but confeffing his fault to the judices, 
or to the coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for ever, 
which was called abjuration. 

There are fome abjurations dill in force among us here in 
England ; as, by the datute of the 2 5th of king Charles II. all 
perfons that are admitted into any office, civil or military, 
C mud 
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ifii-iTr take the teft ; which is an abjuration of feme doctrines of 
the church of Rome. 

I here is likewife another oath of abjuration , which laymen 
and clergymen are both obliged to take ; and that is, to abjure 
the Pretender. Aylijfic’ s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To ABLA'C 1 AXE. v. a. [ablubto , Lat.j To wean from the 
breall. 

Ablacta'tion. 7 i. f One of the methods of grafting; and, 
according to the fignification of the word, as it were a wean- 
ing of a Cyon by degrees from its mother flock, not cutting 
it on wholly from the flock, till it is firmly united to that on 
which it is grafted. 

Ablaqu ea'tion. [ablaqueatio, Lat.] The a£l or practice of 
opening the ground about the roots of trees, to let the air and 
water operate upon them. 

1 rench the ground, and make it ready for the fpring : Pre- 
pare alfo foil, and ufe it where you have occafion : Dig bor- 
ders. Uncover as yet roots of trees, where ablaqueation is 
requifite. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief ought to be kept alive and nourifhed ; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain this filver 
Item, that by many rich and fruitful branches fpreadeth itfelf 
into the chancery, exchequer, and court of wards : fo if it be 
fuflered to flarve, by want of ablaqueation , and other good huf- 
bandry, not only this yearly fruit will much decreafe from time 
to time, but alfo the whole body and boughs of that precious 
tree itfelf, will fall into danger of decay and dying. 

Bacon’s Office of Alienations. 
ABLA'T I ON. n. f [ablatio, Lat.] The adt of taking away. 

ATlative. 7 i . a. [ ablativus , Lat.] 

1 . That which takes away. 

2. The fixth cafe of the' Latin nouns; the cafe which, among 
other fignifications, includes the perfon from whom fomething 
is taken away. A term of grammar. 

A BLE. .adj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. Skilful, ready.] 

1. Having ftrong faculties, or great flrength or knowledge, riches, 
or any other power of mind, body, or fortune. 

He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the Eleventh was. 
But, contrariwife, he was ferved by the ablejl men that were to 
be found ; without which his affairs could not have profpered 
as they did. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Such other gambol faculties he hath, that fhew a weak mind 
and an able body, for the which the prince admits him : for the 
prince himfelf is fuch another : the weight of an hair will turn 
the fcales. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2 . Having power fufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many things, which actually they never do. South’s Semi. 

Every manlhall give as he is able, according to the bleffing 
of the Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. Deut. xvi. f 7. 

3. Before a verb, with the participle to, it fignifies generally hav- 
ing the power ; before a noun, with for, it means qualified. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but who is able to 
Hand before envy ? Prov. xxvii. 4. 

There have been fome inventions alfo, which have been 
able for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of 
certain words. Wilkins’ s Mathematical Magic. 

To A'ble. v. a. To make able ; to enable, which is the word 
commonly ufed. See Enable. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the flrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks : 

Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I fay none ; I’ll able ’em j 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow’r 

.To feal th’ accufer’s lips. Shakcfpeare’ s King Lear. 

-Able-Bodied, adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fecure at leafl 
half a dozen able-bodied men to his majefly’s fervice. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N 9 4. 

To A'BLEG ATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.] To fend abroad up- 
on fome employment ; alfo to fend a perfon out of the way 
•that one is weary of. Dili. 

Abi.ega'tion. 7 i.fi [from ablegate.'] A fending abroad, or out 
of the way. Didt. 

-A'bLENESS. n.fi [from able.] Ability of body, vigour, force. 

That nation doth fo excel, both for comelinefs and ablenefs , 
that from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, fome to 
ftrive, fome to learn, fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'blepsy. n.fi Gr.] Want of fight, natural blind- 

nefs ; alfo unadvifednefs. _ Difif. 

Ab liguri'tion. n. fi . [ abliguritio , Lat.] A prodigal {pending 
on meat and drink. Duff. 

To ATligate. v. a. [alii go, Lat.] To bind or tye up from. D. 

To A'BLOCATE. «/. a. [abloco, Lat.] To let out to hire. 
Perhaps proper ly by him who has hired it from another. 

Calvin’s Lexicon Jundicum. 

Abloca'tiov. 71.fi [from ablocatc.] A letting out to hire. 

ToAblUde. v.n. [abludo, Lat.] To be unlike. Did. 

A'blu ent. adj. [ abluens, Lat. from abluo, to walk away.] 

j„ That which wadies clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleanfing. Did. 

Abli/tion. 71 . fi . [ahlutio,. Lat.] 

1. The a& of cleanfing, or wafhing clean- 
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There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the bodv 
and the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred chalice, and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor’s IVorthy Communicant. 

Wafh’d by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d, and call th’ ablutions in the main. Pope’s Iliad. 

2. The rinfing of chymical preparations in water, to dilfolve and 
wafh away any acrimonious particles. 

3. The cup given, without confecration, to the laity in thepopiffi 
churches. 

To A / BNE / GAT E. v. a. [from abnego, Lat.] To deny. 

Abnegation, n. fi. [ abnegatio , Lat. denial, from abnero, to 
deny.] Denial, renunciation. 

The abnegation or renouncing ef all his own holds and in- 
terefts, and trufts of all that man is moft apt to depend upon, 
that he may the more expeditely follow Chrift. 

Hammond’s P radical Catechifim. 

Abnoda'tion. n.fi. [abnodatio, Lat.] The aft of cutting away 
knots from trees ; a term of gardening. Did. 

Abno'rmous. adj. [ abnormis , Lat. out of rule.] Irregular, 
mifhapen. "Did. 

Aboard, adv. [a fea-term, but adopted into common language ; 
derived immediately from the French a bond, as, allcr a bond, en- 
voy er a lord. Bord is itfelf a word of very doubtful original, and 
perhaps, in its different acceptations, deducible from~ different 
roots. Bopb, in the ancient Saxon, fignified a houfie ; in which 
fenfe, to go aboard, is to take up reiidence in a {hip.] 

In a {hip. 

Which, when far off, Cymocles heard and faw, 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy b. ii. cant. 6. 
I made this anfwer, that he might land them, if it pleafcd 
him, or otherwife keep them aboard. Sir W. Rawleigh’s Ejfiays. 

When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb’ring fpring ; 

Whilft I the motions of the winds explor’d ; 

Then fummon’d in my crew, and went aboard. 

Addijon’s Ovid’s Metamoiphofies , b. iii. 

Abo'de. n. fi. [from abide.'] 

t . Habitation, dwelling, place of refidence. 

But I know thy abode and thy going out, and thy coming in, 
and thy rage againft me. 2 Kings, xix. 27. 

Others may ufe the ocean as their road. 

Only the Englifli make it their abode ; 

Whofe ready fails with every wind can fly. 

And make a cov’nant with th’ inconftant Iky. Waller, 

2. Stay, continuance in a place. 

Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 

Shakcfpeare’ s Mcrcha 7 it of Venice. 
Making a fhort abode in Sicily the fecond time, landing in 
Italy, and making the war, may be reafonably judged the bufi- 
nefs but of ten months. Dry clen's Dedicat. to AAieid. 

The woodcocks early vifit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime, 

Foretel a liberal harveft. Phillips. 

3. To make abode; to dwell, to refide, to inhabit. 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. Dryd. Ain. 6.. 

To Abo'de. v. a. [See Bode.] To foretoken or forefhow ; to 
be a prognoftic, to be ominous. It is taken, with its deriva- 
tives, in the fenfe either of good or ill. 

Every man, 

After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir’d ; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach of it. Shakcfpeare’ s Henry VII f . 

Abo'dement. n. fi. [from to abode.] A fecret anticipation, of 
fomething future ; an impreffion upon the mind of fome event 
to come ; prognoftication ; omen. 

I like not this. 

For many men that ftumble at the threfhold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. — * 

—•Tufh ! man, abode?nents mull not now affright us. 

Shakefp e ar e’ s Henry VI. p. iii. 
My lord bilhop, being fomewhat troubled, took the freedom 
to afk him, Whether he had never any fecret abodement in his 
mind ? No, replied the duke ; but I think fome adventure may 
kill me as well as another man. Wotton. 

To ABOLISH, v. a. [from a boles, Lat. to blot out.] 

1. To annul. 

For us to abolifh what he hath eftablilhed, were prefumption 

moft intolerable. Hooker, b. iii. § ic. 

On the parliament’s part it was propofed, that all the bifhops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, and 
abolijhed. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. To put an end to ; to deftroy. 

The long continued wars, between the Englifh and the Scots, 
had then railed invincible jealoufies and hate, which long con- 
tinued peace hath fince abolijhed. Sir John Hayward. 

' That 
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That {hall Perocles well requite, I wot. 

And, with thy blood, abolijh fo reproachlul blot. 

Fairy ffiueen, b. ii. cant, 4. Jtdnza 45, 
More deftroy’d than they, 

We fhould be quite abolijh cl, and expire. 

Milt oil’s Para clife Lofil, b. ii. /• 9 2 * 

Or wilt thou thyfelf 

Abolijh thy creation, and unmake 

For him,whatfor thy glory thou haft made ? Idem, b.u\. 1 . \ 63. 

Fermented fpirits contract, harden, and confolidate many 
fibres together, abolijhing many canals ; efpecially where the 
fibres are the tendered:, as in the brain. Arbuth. on Alime 7 its. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 

The ftench abolijh , or the favour tame. Dryd. Virg. G'co. iii. 

AboTishable. adj. [from abolijh .] That which may be abo- 
liffied. 

Abo'lisher. 7 i.fi [from abolijh.] He that abolifhes. 

Abolishment, n.fi. from abolijh.] The a£l of aboli firing. 

The plain and direct way againft us herein, had been only to 
prove, that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to be abolifhed, 
are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or with lefs be- 
nefit than the abolijhment of them would bring. Hooker , b. iv. 

He fhould therefore think the abolijhment of that order among 
us, would prove a mighty fcandal and corruption to our faith, 
and manifeftly dangerous to our monarchy. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of. Englandman. 

Abolition. n.J. [from abolijh.] The aft of abolifhing. This 
is now more frequently ufed than abolijhment. 

From the total abolition of the popular pov/er, may be dated 
the ruin of Rome : for had the reducing hereof to its ancient 
condition, propofed by Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Mae- 
cenas’s model, that ftate might have continued unto this day. 

Grew’ s Cofimologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. 

An apoplexy is a hidden abolition of all the fenfes, external 
and internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves 
deftined for thofe motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Abo ; minab leness. n.fi. [from abo?ninable.] The quality of 
being abominable ; hatefulnefs, odioufnefs. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
efiential difference between virtue and vice, we muff: forbear to 
urge atheifts with the corruption and ahominablenefis of their 
principles. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Ab o'minable. adj. [ abominabilis , Lat.] 

1. Hateful, deteftable. 

Return’d 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead thee forth 

Triumphant out of this infernal pit 

Abominable , accurs’d, the houfe of woe. - M. Par. Lojl, b. x. 

It is not to be queftioned, but the queen and miniftry might 
eafily redrefs this abominable grievance, by enlarging the number 
of juftices of the peace, by endeavouring to choofemen of vir- 
tuous principles. Swift’s Projedl for the culvancejnent of Religion. 

2 . Unclean. 

The foul that fhall touch any unclean thing, as the unclean- 
nefs of man, or any unclean beaft, or any abominable unclean 
thing, and eat of the fiefh of the facrifice of peace-offerino-s, 
which pertain unto the Lord, even that foul fhall be cut off 
from his people. Leviticus , vii. 2 i. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of loofe and inde- 
terminate cenfure. 

They fay you are a melancholy fellow.— I am fo ; I do love 
it better than laughing.— Thofe that are in extremity of either, 
are abominable fellows, and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. Shakefpcare’s As you like it. 

Abo'minaely. adv. [from abominable.] A word of low or fa- 
miliar language, fignifying exceffively, extremely, exceeding- 
ly ; in the ill fenfe. 

Since I have been your wife, I have obferved great abufes 
and diforders in your family ; your fervants are mutinous and 
quarrelfome, and cheat you moft abominably. 

w ADmnM^r Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

To ABO MIN ATE. v. a. [abominor,L‘dX.\ To abhor, de- 
teft, hate utterly. 

We are not guilty of your injuries. 

No way confent to them ; but abhor, 

Abominate, and loath this cruelty. Southern's Oroonoko. 

He profefled both to abomhiate and defpife all myftery, refine- 
ment, and intrigue, either in a prince or miniftet. He conld 
not tell what I meant by fecrets of ftate, where an enemy, or 

iome rival nation, were not in the cafe. Swiji’s Gulliv. Travels 

Abomin aHion. n.fi 

1 • Hatreu, deteftation ; as, to have in abomination. 

To affift king Charles by Englifh or Dutch forces, would 
render him odious to his new fubje&s, who have nothina i n fo 
great nomination , as thofe whom they hold for heretics. " 

2- The objefl of hatred. M 'fcell an Us. 

That ye {hall fay, thy fen-ant's trade hath been about cattle 
trom our youth even until now, both we and alfo our fathers’ 
that je may dwell m the land of Golhen ; for every {hepherd 
>> an abomination to the Egyptians. Genejis , xlvi 
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r'ollffti'on, defilement. _ # • ; 

And there fhall in no wife enter into it any thing that de- 
filcdi, neither whatfoevef worketh abomination, or maketn a lie. 

Rev. xxi. 27; 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you; 

Only th’ adulterous Antony, riioft large 
In his abominations, turns you oft, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That'nofes it againft us. Shakefip. Antony and Cleopatra j 

T he caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufalem, which were 
on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon 
the king of Ifrael had builded for Afhtoreth the abomination of 
the Zidonians, arid for Chemofti the abomination of the Moa- 
bites, and for Milcom the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon, did the king defile. 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 

ABORT G 1 NES. n.fi Lat. The earlieft inhabitants of a country ; 
thofe of whom no original is to be traced ; as, the Welfh in 
Britain. 

To ABCTRT. v. n. [aborto, Lat.] To bring forth before the 
time ; to mifearry. Didh 

Abortion, n.fi. [abortio, Lat] 

1. The aifl of bringing forth untimely; 

2 . The produce of an Untimely birth. 

His wife mifearried ; but as the abortion proved only a fe- 
male foetus, he comforted himfelf, that, had it arrived to per- 
fection, it would not have anfwered his account. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerust, 

Behold my arm thus blafted, dry and wither’d* 

Shrunk like a foul abortion , and decay’d, 

Like fome untimely product of the feafons, 

Robb’d of its properties of ftrength and office. 

Rowe’s Jane Shorei 

Abortive, n. fi. That which is born before the due time. See 
Abortive, adj. 

No common wind, no cuftomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufeS, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 

Abortives , and prefages, tongues of heav’n 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shakefp K. John 1 
Take the fine fkin of an abortive , aild, with ftarch thin laid 
on, prepare your ground or tablet. Peacham on Drawing. 

This is certain, that many are, by this means, preferved, and 
do fignal fervice to their country, who, without fuch a provi- 
fion, might have perifhed as abortives , or have come to an un-^ 
timely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their guilty pa- 
rents, the like dellrudlion. Addifion. Gnardiaii , N° 106. 

Abo'rtive. adj. [ aboi'tivus , Lat.] 

1. That which is brought forth before the due time of birth. 

If ever he have ’child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shakefp. Rich. IIL 

All th’ unaccomplifh’d works of nature’s hand, 

Abortive, mortftroiis, or unkindly mix’d, 

DiffoL’d on earth, fleet hither. Paradife Lojl, b. iii. /. 4 

2. r igurati vely, that which fails for want of time. 

Phis is the true caufe, why fo many politic conceptions, fo 
elaborately formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
delivery, do yet, in the iflite, mifearry and prove abortive. 

. . South’s Sermons. 

k alfe hopes 

He cherifhes, nor will his fruit exnedl 

Th autumnal feafon, but, in fummePs pride 

When other orchards finile, abortive fail. Phillips , 

How often haft thou waited at my cup. 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board. 

When I have feafted with queen iMargaret ? 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft-faln ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefip. Hen. VI. p. ij,- 

3. I hat which brings forth nothing. 

Fhefe pafs d, if any pals, the void profound 
Of uneflential night receives him next, 

Wide-gaping ! and with utter lofs of beino- 
Threatens him, plung d in that abortive gulf. 

a / j rr Milton’s P aradije Lojl, h. ii. /. 451. 

Abo rtively. adv. [from abortive.] Born without the due 
time; immaturely, untimely. 

Aro'rtiveness. n f. [from abortive.] The ftate of abortion. 

Abo rtment. n f. [from^rt.] The thing brought forth out 
or time ; an untimely birth. 

1 fhall not then doubt the happy iffue of my undertakings in 
this deffgn, whereby concealed treafures, which now feenJ ut- 
teBy loft to mankind, fhall be confined to fo univerfal a pictv* 
and brought into ufe by the induftry of converted penitents 
whofe wretched carcafes the impartial laws have, or fhall de- 
dicate as untimely feafts, to the worms of the earth, in whofe 
womb thofe deferted mineral riches mull ever lie buried ^s loft 
a ortments, unlefs thofe be Made the acTive midw^es to deliver 

ABOVE j. . rr 1 , „ Taccv. s P hyfical Rem ins, 

ABOVE, prep, [from*, and buran, Saxon; beven, Dutch I 

1. Higher in place. 9 ■* 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

A he bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 
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ABO 

Above the brims they force their firy way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

Dry den , ALneid vii. /. 6 43, 

2. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that paffeth among them, that are numbered from 
twenty years old and above , {hall give an offering unto the Lord. 

Exodus , xxx. 14. 

3. Higher in rank, power or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above the 
heavens. PJabn cxiii. 4. 

The public power of all focieties is above every foul contained 
in the fame focieties. Hooker , b. i. 

There is no riches above a found body, and no joy above the 
joy of the hearc. Ecclejiajlicus , xxx. 16, 

To her 

Thou didft refign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God fet thee above her, made of thee. 

And for thee : whofe perfection far excell’d 

Her’s, in all real dignity . Milton' s P ‘aradife Loft , b.x. 1 . 147. 

Latona fees her fhine above the reft, 

And feeds with fecret joy her fiient breaft. Dryden’ s ALneid. 

4. Superiourto; unattainable by. 

It is an old and true diftindtion, that things may be above 
our reafon, without being contrary to it. Ol this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the univerfal prefence of God, with 
innumerable other points. Swift. 

5. Beyond; more than. 

We were prefted out of meafurc, above ftrength ; infomuch 
that we defpaired even of life. 2 Cor. i. 8. 

In this, of having thoughts unconfufed, and being able, nicely 
to diftinguifh one" thing" from another, where there is but the 
leaft difference, confifts, in a great meafure, the exaclnefs ol 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obferved in 
one man above another. . Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many particular privileges 
above thofe of the other hereditary countries of the emperour. 

Addifon on Italy. 

6. Foo proud for; too high for. A phrafe chiefly ufed in fami- 
liar expreffion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that tended to 
promote the conveniences of life. Pope s OdyJJey ; notes * 

Abo've. adv. 

1. Over-head. 

To men ftanding below, men {landing aloft feem much lef- 

fened ; to thofe above-) men ftanding below, feem not fo much lef- 

fened. Bacon. 

When he eftablifhed the clouds above ; when he {Lengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when he gave to the iea his decree, 
that the waters fhould not pafs his commandment : when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth : then I was by him, as 
one brought up with him : and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him. Proverbs , viii. 28. 

2. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praife the birds {hall chant in every grove, 

And winds {hall waft it to the pow’rs above. Popes Pajlorah. 

3. Before. [See Above-cited.] 

I faid above , that thefe two machines of the balance, and 
the dira, were only ornamental, and that the fuccefs of the 
duel had been the fame without them. Dryd. Dedicat. ALneid . 

From above. 

1. From an higher place. 

The Trojans from above their foes beheld ; 

And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill’d. Dryd. ALneid. 

2. From heaven. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift is from above-, and 
cometh down from the father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
ablenefs, neither fhadow of turning. ‘‘'fames , i. 17. 

Above all. In the firft place ; chiefly. 

I had alfo ftudied Virgil’s defign, his difpofition of it, his 
manners, his judicious management of the figures, the fober 
retrenchments of his fenfe, which always leaves fomewhat to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; 
but above all, die elegance of his expreffion, and the harmony of 
his numbers. Dryden s Dedication to the ALneid. 

Above-board. In open fight; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expreffion, borrowed from gamefters, who, when 
they put their hands under the table, are changing their cards. 
It is ufed only in familiar language. 

It is the part alfo of an honeft man to deal above-board, and 
without tricks. _ L Ejlrange. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch heretofore, as 
have pradtifed thefe unworthy arts (for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages) yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South s Sermons . 

Above-cited. Cited before. A figurative expreffion, taken 
from the ancient manner of writing books on fcrolls ; as what- 
ever is cited or mentioned before in the fame page, muft be 
above. 

Nor would I mention this particular, did it not appear from 
the authority above-cited , diat this was a fact confeiled by hea- 
thens themfelves. Addijon on the Chriflian Religion , 
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Above-ground. An expreffion ufed to fignify, that a man is 
alive ; not in the grave. 

Above-mentioned. See Aeove^ct ffd< 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls into the 
faults above-mentioned, which were indeed the ialfe refinements 
of latter ages. Addifon. Spectator, N° 279, 

To ABO'UND. v. n. [abundo, Lat. abonder, french.] 

1. To have in great plenty ; ufed fometimes with the pardde in, 

and fometimes the particle with. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relilh of them, but a ound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime. 

Adding it many ways. < Shakefpearis Macbeth . 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground. 

In which our countries fruitfully abound. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
A faithful man {hall abound with bleffings : but he that 
maketh hafte to be rich, fhall not be innocent. Prov. xxviii.20. 

Now that languages are made, and abound with words, {land- 
ing for fuch combinations, an ufual way of getting thefe com- 
plex ideas, is by the explication of thofe terms __that ftand for 
them. Locke. 

2. To be in great plenty. 

And becaufe iniquity {hall abound, the love of many {hall 
wax cold. Matthew, xxiv. 1 2. 

Words are like leaves, and where they moft abound. 
Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found. 

Pope’s Effay on Criticifm . 

ABO'UT. prep, [abutan, or abuton, Sax. which feems to iig- 
nify encircling on the outfide.] 

I. Round, furrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind them about thy 
neck ; write them upon the table of thy heart. Proverbs , iii. 3. 
At this {he loudly ftirieks, 

’Tis he, ’tis he, Ihe cries, and tears her cheeks, 

Her hair, her veft ; and, {looping to the fands. 

About his neck {he caft her trembling hands. Dryd. Fables. 
Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you up from about 
the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Exodus. 

Thou doff nothing, Sergius, 

Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 

But I both fee and hear it ; and am with thee. 

By and before, about and in thee too. Benj. Johnf. Catiline, 
Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

When Conftantine had finilhed an houfe for the fervice ol 
God at Jerufalem, the dedication he judged a matter not un- 
worthy ; about the folemn performance whereof, the greateft 
part of the biftiops in chriftendom {hould meet together. 

Hooker, b. v. § 12. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal refemblance lies. 

Dryd. Pref. to Dufrefnoy. 
They are moft frequently ufed as words equivalent, and do 
both of them indifferently fignify either a fpeculative know- 
ledge of things, or a pradtical skill a ’ out them, according to 
the exigency of the matter or thing fpoken of. Tillot. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular fpecies of it, 
and the denomination of particular adts, doth fuppofe pofitive 
laws about dominion and property. 

Stillingfeefs Defence of Difcourfes on Romijh Idolatry. 
They {hould always be heard, and fairly and kindly anfwer- 
ed, when they ask after any thing they would know, and de- 
fire to be informed about. Curiofity {hould be as carefully che- 
rilhed in children, as other appetites fuppreffed. 

Locke on Education, § 108. 
It hath been pradtifed as a method of making men’s court, 
when they are asked about the rate of lands, the abilities of te- 
nants, the ftate of trade and manufacture, to anfwer, that, in 
their neighbourhood, all things are in a flourilhing condition. 

Swift's Jhort View of Ireland. 

4. Engaged in, employed upon. 

Our blefled Lord was pleafed to command the reprefentation 

of his death and facrifice on the crofs, {hould be made by break- 
ing of bread and effufion of wine ; to fignify to us the nature 
and facrednefs of the liturgy we are about. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
Labour, for labour’s fake, is againft nature. The under- 
ftanding, as well as all the other faculties, choofes always the 
{horteft way to its end, would prefently obtain the knowledge it 
is about , and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But this, whe- 
ther lazinefs or hafte, often mifleads it. Locke. 

They ought, however, to be provided with fecretaries, and 
affifted by our foreign minifters, to tell their ftory for them in. 
plain Englifli, and to let us know, in our mother-tongue, what 
it is our brave countrymen are about. Addifon. Speilf N° 3°9r 

5. Appendant to the perfon ; as, cloaths, &c. 

If you have this about you, 

As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall. Milton’s Comus. 

It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the fairer fex {hould 
like, in all things about them, that handfomenefs for which they 
find themfelves moft liked. Boyle on Colours. 

' b. Relating 
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,S GoocT matter, corporal , captain, for my old dame s fake, 
ftaS mv friend : fhe hath no body to do any thing abou, lcr 

when I am gone, and (he .s old IV. ii. 

AboAtt. adv. 

CllC Th/w e yward fillers, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

** Ll """honeft lads. I’ll tell you what I am at, out.- Two yards 


Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
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The riders rode abreajl, and one his fhield. 

His lance of cornel- wood another held ; 

The third his bow, and. G lorious to behold ! . 

The coftly quiver, all of burmfh’d gold. Dryden s Fable* . 

AbriAot. See Apricot. . T 1 

To ABRIDGE, v. a. [ abreger , Fr. abhrevio, Lat.J 

To make Ihorter in words, keeping ft ill the fame^lubftance 


All thefe fayings, being declared by Jafon of Cyrene in 
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and more"— No quips now, Piftol : indeed I am in the wafte 
yards' about ; but I am about no watte, lam about thrift ■ 
- Shakefpearis Merry Wives of Windjot . 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there, r ., 

A polifh’d mirrour {hone not half lo clear. Dryd. Fables. 

N When the boats were come within about fixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go_no far- 
iher ; yet fo as they might move to go^bout ^t not 
approach nearer. xuavn 

Here and there ; everyway. 

Up rofe the gentle virgin from her place. 

And looked all about, if {lie might fpy 
Her lovely knight to move his manly pace. 

Fairy ifueen, b. i. cant. ii. fiance. 33* 

A wolf that was paft labour, had the wit in his old age, \ et 
to make the beft of a bad game ; he borrows a habit, and fo 
about he goes, begging charity from door to door, under the 
dtfguife of a pilgrim. L Ejlrange. 

5. With to before a verb ; as, about to fly', upon the point, with- 
in a fmall diftance of. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating foils, 

Sufpend the fight, and filence all our guns : 

Beauty and youth, about to perifti, finds 

Such noble pity in brave Englifh minds. Wallet . 

6 . The longeft way, in oppofition to the fhort ftraight way. 

Gold hath thefe natures ; greatnefs of weight ; clofenefs of 
parts ; fixation ; pliantnefs, or foftnefs ; immunity from ruft ; 
colour, or tin&ure of yellow : Therefore the lure way (though 
moft about) to make gold, is to know the caufes of the feveral 
natures before rehearled. Bacon’s Natural Hijh N 3 328. 

Spies of the V olfeians 

Held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; elfe had I, Sir, 

Half an hour finee brought my report. Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

7. To bring about ; to bring to the point or ftate defired ; as, he 

has brought about his purpojes. 

Whether this will be brought about, by breaking his head, I 
very much queftlon. Spectator. 

8. To come about ; to come to fomc certain ftate or point. 

Wherefore it came to pafs, when the time was come about , 
after Hannah had conceived, that {lie bare a Ion. 1 Sam. i. 20. 
One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had wifli’d was come about ; 

W'ell pleas’d they went to reft ; and if fhe gale 

’Till morn continu’d, both refolv’d to fail. Dryd. Fables. 

9. To go about a thing ; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Mofes give you the law, and yet none of you 
kcepeth the law ?’ Why go ye about to kill me ? John vii. 1 9. 

In common language, they fay, to come about a man, to cir- 
cumvent him. 

Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive their original from the 
F rench a bout ; venir a bout d’une chofe ; venir a bout de quel- 
qu’un. 

A. Bp. for Arehbifhop ; which fee. 

AB RAC A DA 1 BRA. A fuperftitious charm againft agues. 

To ABRAD E. v. a. [Lat. abradoi\ i o rub off ; to wear a- 
way from the other parts ; to wafte by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fupply of what is 
fucceffively abraded from them by decurficn of waters. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Abraham’s Balm. The name of an herb. 

Abra'sion. [See Abrade.] 

1 • 1 he acl o abrading ; a rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the natural mucus, 
which covers the membranes, particularly thofe of the ftomach 
and guts, by corrofive or {harp medicines, or humours, fhcincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

AereIast. adv. [See Breast.] Side by fide; in fuch a po- 

fition that the breafts may bear againft the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 

My foul {hall thine keep company to heav’n : 

Tarry, fweet foul, for mine, then fly abreaft. Shah. Henry V. 
f or honour travels in a {freight fo narrow, 

Where one but goes abreajl. Shakefp. Trcilus and Crcffida . 

Vol. I. 


books, we will eflay to abridge in one volume. 2 Macc. 11. 23. 

2. To contract, todiminilh, to cutlhort. # . , n . 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide ; and he, that has a power to adt or 
not to a 61 , according as fuch determination directs, is tree. 
Such determination abridges not that power wherein liheity 
confifts l~*ocfi£m 

3 . To deprive of ; in which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
from, or of, preceding the thing taken away. 

( have difabled mine eftate, 

By {hewing fomething a more fwelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do 1 now make moan to be abridg’d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shakefpcare s Merchant of V mice. 
They were formerly, by the common law, difcharged from 
pontage and murage ; but this privilege has been abridged them 
ilnce by feveral ftatutes. Aylife’s Parergon Juris Canonicu 
Abridged of. part. Deprived of, debarred fi om, cut fhort. 

An Abri'dgtr. 

1 . He that abridges ; a {hortener. 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridgments. 

Abridgment, n. J. [ abregement , french.] 

1. The contradlion of a larger work into a fmall compafs. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- 
phets ; and, in this one word, is the abridgment of all volumes 
of feripture. Hooker , b. ii. § 5 ' 

Myfelf have play’d 
The int’rim, by remembring you ’tis paft; 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance 
After your thoughts, ftraight back again to France ? 

Shakefpeari ’s Henry V. 
Idolatry is certainly the firft-born of folly, the great and 
leading paradox ; nay, the very abridgment and fum total of 
all abfurdities. South’s Sermons „ 

2. A diminution in general. 

All trying, by a love of littlenefs, 

To make abridgments , and to draw to left. 

Even that nothing, which at firft we were. Donne. 

3. Reftraint, or abridgment of liberty. 

The conftant defire of happinels, and the conftraint it puts 
upon us, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, 
or at leaft an abridgment of liberty, to be complained of. 

Locke. 

Abro'ach. adv. [See To BROACH.] 

1. In a pofture to run out; to yield the liquor contained; prc~ 
perly fpoken of veffels. 

The Templer fpruce, while ev’ry fpout’s abroach , 

Stays ’till ’tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. Swift’s Mifccl. 

The jarrs of gen’rous wine, (Aceftes’ gift. 

When his Trinacrian fhores the navy left) 

He fet abroach, and for the feaft prepar’d. 

In equal portions with the ven’fon {har’d. 

Dryden s Virgil’s ALneid, vol. ii. 

2. In a figurative fenfe ; in a ftate to be aiffufed or advanced ; in 
a ftate of fuch beginning as promifes a progrefs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripens in the funlhine of his favour. 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 

Alack ! what mifehiefs might be fet abroach , 

In ftiadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shakefpearis Henry IV. p. ii, 
Abro'ad. adv. [compounded of assrAbroad. See Broad.] 
Without confinement ; widely ; at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad. 

Thro’ all the coafts of dark deftrudtion feek 
Deliverance. Milton’ s P aradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 463, 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Now haunts the cliff, now traverfes the lawn. 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Frier . 

Out of the houfe. 

Welcome, Sir, 

This cell’s my court ; here have I few attendants; 

And fubjedts none abroad. Shakefpeari s Temp eft* 

Lady walked a whole hour abroad, without dying after 

; at leaft in the time I {laid ; though fhe feemed"to be 


1. 


2. 


it 

fainting, and had convulfive motions feveral times in her head. 

Pope’s Letters. 

In another country. 

They thought it better to be fomewhat hardly yoked at home, 
than for ever abroad, and diferedited. Hooker, Pref. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mif- 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Sir J. Denham. 
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What learn cur youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land ? Dryd. Spaa. Friar. 
he who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
and hears abroad , to the hate of things at heme. Atterb . Serm. 
Jn all directions, this way and that. 

Full in the mjdft of this infernal road. 

An elm difplays her dufky arms abroad. Dryd. Virg. ALn. vi. 
Without, not within. 

Bodies politic, being fubject, as much as natural, to diilo- 
lution, by divers means, there are undoubtedly more ftates 
overthrown through difeafes bred within themfelves, than 


through violence from abroad. 


Hooker , Dedication. 


To A'lfRO.GATE. v . a. [ abrogo , Lat.] To take away from 
ahw its force ; to repeal, to annul. 

Such laws, as have been made upon fpecial occafions, which 
occafions ceaiing, laws of that kind do abrogate themfelves. 

Hooker , b. iv. § 14. 

The negative precepts of men may ceafe by many inftru- 
ments, by contrary cuftoms., by public difrelifh, by long o- 
miffion: but the negative precepts of God never can ceafe, 
but when they are exprdly abrogated by the fame authority. 

‘ Taylor's Fade of living holy. 

Abrogation, n.f [ abrogatio , Lat.] The act of abrogat- 
ing ; the repeal of a law. 

The commiflioners from the confederate Roman catholics, 
demanded the abrogation and repeal of all thofe laws, which 
were in force againft the exercife of the Roman religion. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

To AbroBk. v. a. [from To brook , with a fuperabundant, a 
word not in ufe.] To brook, to bear, to endure. 

Sweet Nelk ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, full laughing at thy fname. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p. ii. 

ABRU'PT. adj. [ abruptus , Lat.] Broken off. 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Refiftiefs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the molly wild. 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomfons IV inter . 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Or fpread his airy flight. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaft abrupt , ere he arrive 

The happy ifle. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 1 . 4 °9* 

3 . Sudden, without the cuftomary or proper preparatives. 

My lady craves 

T o know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 

Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. 
The abrupt and unkind breaking oft the two firft parlia- 
ments, was wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham. Clar. 

Abrupt , with eagle-fpeed fire cut the Iky ; 

Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 

Then firfl; he recogniz’d th’ ethereal gueft. Pope’s Odyjf. b. i. 

4. Unconnedfed. 

The abrupt ftile, which hath many breaches, and doth not 
feem to end but fall. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcovery. 

AbruBted. adj. \abruptus , Lat. a word little in ufe.] Broken 
eft fuddenly. 

The effects of whofc activity are not precipitoufly abrupted , 
but gradually proceed to their ceflations. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 10. 

Abruption, n.f. [abruptio, Lat.] Breaking off, violent and 
Hidden reparation. 

Thofe which are inclofed in ftone, marble, or fuch other fo- 
lid matter, being difficultly feparable from it, becaufe of its 
adhefion to all Tides of them, have commonly fome of that 
matter ftill adhering to them, or at lead: marks of its abrup- 
tion from them, on all their Tides. Woodward’s Nat. Hiji. p. 4. 

Abruptly, adv. [See Abrupt.] Haftily, without the due 
forms of preparation. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous even over it- 
felf, fuftered her not to enter abruptly into queftions of Mufi- 
dorus. Sidney , b. ii. 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found, 

So lately found, and fo abniptly gone. Par. Regain, b. ii. 
They both of them punctually obferved the time thus a- 
greed upon, and that in whatever company or bufmefs they 
were engaged, they left it abruptly , as foon as the clock warned 
them to retire. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

Abruptness, n.f. [from abrupt.] 

1. An abrupt manner, hafte, fuddennefs, untimely vehemence. 

2. The ftate of an abrupt thing ; unconnedtednefs, roughneft, 
cragginefs. 

The cryftallized bodies found in the perpendicular intervals, 
are eafily known from thofe that are lodged in the ftrata. The 
former have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is 
only the abrupinefs, at the end of the body whereby it adhered 
to the ftone, or Tides of the intervals ; which abruptnefs is 
caufed by its being broke off from the faid ftone. 

Woodtvard’s Natural Hijlory, p. 4. 

ABscess. [ abfeeffus , Lat.] A morbid cavity in the body ; a tu- 
mour filled with matter ; a term of chirurgery. 
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If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight days, the in- 
flammation ends in a fuppuration and an abfeefs in the lungs 
and fometimes in fome other part of the body. Arbutb. of Diet 
Lindanus conjectured it might be fome hidden abfeejs in the 
mefentery, which, breaking fome few days after, was difeovered 
to be an apoftem of the mefentery. Harvey on Confumptm- r. 

To Absci'nd. v. a. To cut oft', either in a natural or fig Ura *„ 
tive fenfe. 

ABSCPSSA. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conic fedtion 
intercepted between the vertex and a femi-ordinate. 

Abscission, n.f. [abfciffio , Lat.] 

1. The adt of cutting oft. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the alfciffon of them 
difficult enough, and not without danger. W tfetnan’s Sur % ry % 

2. The ftate of being cut off. 

By ceffation of oracles, with Montacutius, v e may under- 
ftand this intercifioii, not abfcijfion , or confummate defolation. 

Brown s Vulgar Errors , b. vi. c. 12. 

To ABSCOND, v. n. [ abfeond Lat.] Fo hide one’s feif^ to 
retire from the public view : generally ufed of perfons in debt, 
or criminals eluding the law. 

Aesco'nder. n.f. \ixomabfcond.'\ The perfon that abfeonds. 

ABsence. n.f [See A bsent.] 

1. The ftate of being abfent, oppofed to prefence. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have ftrong party to defend yourfelf 

By calmnefs, or by abfcnce : all’s in danger. Shakefp. Curiol, 

His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain. 

For what advice can eafe a lover’s pain ? 

Abfence , the beft expedient they could find, 

Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dryd. Fab. 

2 . Want of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abfence is of a fourfold kind or fpecies. The firfl: is a ne- 
ceflar y abfence, as in banifhed perfons; this is entirely necef- 
Tary. A fecond, neceffary and voluntary ; as, upon the ac- 
count of the commonwealth, or in the fervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable abfence ; as, that 
of ftudents on the fcore of ftudy. And the fourth, an abfcnce 
entirely voluntary ; as, on the account of trade, merchandife, 
and the like. Some add a fifth kind of abfence , which is com- 
mitted cum dolo & culpa , by a man’s non-appearance on a cita- 
tion ; as, in a contumacious perfon, who, in hatred to his con- 
tumacy, is, by the law, in fome refpedls, reputed as a perfon 
prefen t. Ayliffe’ s Par ergon Juris Canonici. 

You have given no differtation upon the abjence of lovers, 
nor laid down any methods how they fhould fupport them- 
felves under thofe reparations. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

3. Inattention, heedleffnefs, neglect of the prefent object. 

I continued my walk, refledting on the little abfences and 
diftradtions of mankind. Addifon. Spectator, N° 77, 

4. It is ufed with the particle/hw/. 

His abfence from his mother oft he’ll mourn. 

And, with his eyes, look withes to return. Dryd Juv.SdtXu 

A'BSENT. adj. [ abfens , Lat.] 

1. Not prefent ; ufed with the partic \efro?n. 

In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove ; 

But Delia always : abfent from her fight. 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope’s Paf. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and left have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with him but conftrained things. 

Whole hearts are abfent too. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Whether they were abfent or prefent, they were vexed a- 
hke. Wifd.xi.il. 

2 . Abfent in mind, inattentive; regardlefs of the prefent objedi 

I diftinguifh a man that is abfent , becaufe he thinks of fome- 
thing elfe, from him that is abfent , becaufe he thinks of no- 
thing. Addifon. Spectator, N° 77. 

To Abse'nt. v. a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
prefence. 

If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 

Abfetit thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harfti world draw thy breath in pain. 

To tell my tale. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet . 

But if thou think’ft trial unfought may find 
Us both fecurer, than thus warn’d thou feem’ft. 

Go— -for thy ft ay, not free, abfents thee more. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. ix. /. 372. 

^ Tho’ I am forc’d, thus to abfent my felf 
From all I love, I fhall contrive fome means. 

Some friendly intervals, to vifit thee. 

Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
The Arcngo, however, is ftill called together in cafes of ex- 
traordinary importance; and if, after due fummons, any mem- 
ber abfents himfelf, he is to be fined to the value of about a 
penny Englifh. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Absenta'neous. adj. Relating to abfence ; abfent. Diet. 

Abs ente'e. n. J. He that is abfent from his ftation or employ ' 
rnent, or country. A word ufed commonly with regard to 
Irifhmen living out of their country. 

Then 
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Th-n was the firft ftatute made againft atfmtees, command- 
in'. all fuch as had land in Ireland, to return and refute : there- 
mg an men j ohn Serous on Ireland. 

Up A^reat part of eftates in Ireland are owned by abfentees , and 

fuch as draw over the profits railed out of Ireland, refuna in 
^ino- CIMr Difcourfe on Trade. 

wL HI AT ED. part, [from abjinthium, Lat. wormwood^ 

Imbittered, impregnated with wormwood. 

LBS IS. See APSIS . n , „ . 

Jo Abs At. v. n. \_ahfP- L«-3 T ? ft ‘\ nd off ’ t0 ^ ° ff ‘ 

Fo ABSOLVE, v.a. [abfolvo, Lat . ] 
u To clear, to acquit of a crime in a judicial jenle. 

Your great goodneft, out of holy P 1 ^ 

Abfolv’d him with an axe. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIH. 

Our viaors, bleft in peace, forget their wars. 

Enjoy paft dangers, and abfolve the ftars. lickell. 

As he hopes, and Rives out, by the influence of his wealth, 
to be here abfolvech, in condemning this man, you have an op- 
portunity of belying that general fcandal, of redeeming the 
credit loft by former judgments. < Swifts Mifellames . 

1 . To fet free from an engagement or promife. 

Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath y _ ? 

And the aa ill, I am abfolv’cl by both. Wallers Maid’s Trag. 
This command, which muft neceffarily comprehend the per- 
fons of our natural fathers, muft mean a duty we owe them, 
diftina from our obedience to the magiftrate, and from which 
the moll abfolute power of princes cannot abfolve us. Locke. 

5. To pronounce a fin remitted, in the ecclefiaftical fenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 
funprffitinn lofes ev’rv fear 1 


4. To finifli, to complete. 

If that which is fo fuppofed infinitely diftant from what is now 
current, is diftant from us by a finite interval, and not infinite- 
ly, then that one circulation which preceded it, and muft ne- 
cellarily be like ours, and confequently abfolved in the fpace of 
twenty -four hours. Hale’s Origin of Mankind . 

What caufe 

Mov’d the creator, in his holy reft 

Through all eternity. To late to build 

In chaos ; and the work begun* how Icon 

Abfolv’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. vii. /. 94. 

Absolute, adj. [ alfolutus , Lat. ] 

1. Complete ; applied as well to perfons as things. 

Becaufe the things that proceed from him are perfect, with- 
out any manner of defeeft or maim ; it cannot be, but that the 
words of his mouth are abfolute , and lack nothing which they 
fhould have, for performance of that thing whercunto they 
tend. Hooker , b. ii. § 6. 

2 . Unconditional ; as, an abfolute promise. 

Although it runs in forms abfolute , yet it is indeed conditio- 
nal, as depending upon the qualification of the perfon to whom 
it is pronounced. South’s Sermons. 

3. Not relative ; as, abfolute fpace. 

I fee ftill the diftinctions of fovereign and inferior, of abfolute 
and relative worfttip, will bear any man out in the worfhip of 
any creature with refpedf to God, as well at leaft as it doth in 
the worfhip of images. Stillingf. Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

An abfolute mode is that which belongs to its fubjedt, with- 
out refpedt to any other beings whatfoever : but a relative mode 
is derived from the regard that one being has to others. 

Watts’ s Logic. 

In this fenfe we fpeak of the ablative cafe abfolute in grammar. 

4. Not limited ; as, abfolute power. 

My crown is abfolute , and holds of none ; 

I cannot in a bafe lubjedbion live. 

Nor fuffer you to take, though I would give. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

5. Bofitive, certain, without any heiitation. In this lenfe it rarely 
occurs. 


Long is it fince I faw him. 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore ; the (hatches in his voice. 

And burft of (peaking were as his : I’m abfolute , 

3 T was very Cloten . Shakefpeare’ s Cyonbeline. 

What is his ftrength by land ? — • 

— Great and increafing : but by lea 

He is an abfolute maftcr. Shakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra. 

A'b SOLU t e LY. adv. [from abfolute . ] 

1. Completely, without reftriclion. 

All the contradictions which grow in thofe minds, that nei- 
ther ahfolutely climb tire rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the 
Tea of vanity. _ _ . Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon having joined with a pro- 
teftant army, under a king they acknowledged, to defend their 
own liberties and properties, is, to me, abfolutcly inconceivable ; 
and, I believe, will equally be fo for ever. Swift’s Presb. Plea. 

2. Without relation. 

Ahfolutely we cannot difeommend, we cannot abfolutcly ap- 
prove either willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. 

Hooker , b. v. 
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Thefe then being the perpetual caufes of zeal ; the greateft 
good, or the greateft evil ; either ahfolutely fo in themfelves, or 
relatively fo to us ; it is therefore good to be zealoufly affected, 
for the one againft the other. Sprat’s Sermons. 

No fenfible quality, as light, and colour, and heat, and 
found, can be fubfiftent in theTodies themfelves, ahfolutely con- 
fidered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and other or- 
gans of fenfe. Thefe qualities are only the effeCts of our fen- 
jation, which arife from the different motions, upon our nCrves, 
from objects without, according to their various modifications 
and pofffions. Bentley s Sermons . 

3. Without limits or dependance. 

The prince long time had courted fortune’s love. 

But, once poffefs’d, did ahfolutely reign : 

Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ftrove, 

And conquer’d firft thofe beauties they would gain. _ 

Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis . 

4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the moft part, are things ahfolutely 
unto all mens falvation neceftary, either to be held or denied, 
either to be done or avoided. Hooker s Preface . 

5. Peremptorily, pofitively. 

Being as I am, why didft not thou 
Command me ahfolutely not to go. 

Going into fuch danger, as thou faidft ? Parad. Loft , b. ix. 
A/bsoluteness. n.f [from abfolute.] 

1. Compleatneft. 

2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitednefs of his commiffion was ge- 
nerally much fpoken of. Clarendon , b. viii. 

There is nothing that can raife a man to that generous ab- 
folutenefs of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to de- 
pend meanly ; but that which gives him that happinefs with- 
in himfelf, for which men depend upon others. South’s Serm . 

3. Defpoticifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chcfe rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obfequious 
to him, but had left intereft in the people; which made for 
his abfolutenefs , but not for his fafety. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Absolution, n.f [ abfolutio , Lat.] 

1. Acquittal. 

Abfolution, in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of a 
perfon by fome final fentence of law ; alfo, a temporary dif- 
charge of his farther attendance upon a mefne procefs, through 
a failure or defedf in pleading ; as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife figniftes a relaxa- 
tion of him from the obligation of fome fentence pronounced 
either in a court of law, or elfe in foro pceniteniiali. Thus 
there is, in this kind of law, one kind of abfolution , termed 
judicial, and another, ftiled a declaratory or extrajudicial abfo- 
lution. Ayliffe s Par ergon Juris Canonici. 

2. The remiffion of fins, or penance, declared by ecclefiaftical 
authority. 

The abfolution pronounced by a prieft, whether papift or 
ptoteftant, is not a certain infallible ground to give the per- 
fon, fo abfolved, confidence towards God. South’s Sermons. 
Absolutory, adj. [abfolutorius, Lat.] That which abfolves. 
Though an abfolutory fentence fhould be pronounced in fa- 
vour of the perfons, upon the account of nearnefs of blood ; 
yet, if adultery fhall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 
again proceeded againft as an adulterer. Ayliffe’ s Parergon. 
ABsonant. adj. [See Absonous.] Contrary to reafon, wide 
from the purpofe. 

ABsonous. adj. [abfonus , Lat. ill-founding.] Abfurd, contrary 
to reafon. 

To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that fhould 
partake of fome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 
any of our faculties ; yea, moft abfonous to our reafon. 

Glanville’ s Scepfis Scientifca , c. 4. 
To Abso'rb. v.a. \abforbeo,\u?A.. preter, abjorbed ; part. pret. 
abforbed , or abjorpt .] 

1. Tofwallowup. 

Some tokens fhew 

Of fearlefs friendfhip, and their finking mates 
Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, abfarpt 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vaft profundity. Phillips. 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difruption of the abyfs ; 
and St. Peter, to the particular conftitution of that earth, 
which made it obnoxious to be abforpt in water. Burn. Theory. 

2. To fuck up. See Absorbent. 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption fhould prove fo 
durable, as to abforb and extenuate the faid fanguine parts to 
an extreme degree, it is evident, that the fundamental parts 
muft neceffarily come into danger. Harvey on Confimpiions. 
Abso'rbent. n.f [abforbens, Lat.] 

> A medicine that, by the foftnefs or porofity of its parts, 
either caufes the afperities of pungent humours, or dries away 
fuperfluous moifture in the body. * Fjfuincy. 

There is a third clafs ot iubftances, commonly called abfor - 
bents ; as, tne various kinds ot fhells, coral, chalk, crabs eyes, 
< 2 c. which likewife raife an eftervefcence, and are therefore 

called 
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called alkalis, though not fo property, for they are not falts. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

•AbsoBtt, part, [from abf orb.] Swallowed up; ufed as well, in 
a figurative fenfe, of perfons, as, in the primitive, of things. 

What can you expect from a man, who has not talked thefe 
five days r who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, 
from all the prefent world, its cufloms and its manners, to be 
fully poffcffed and abforpt in the pad. Pope’s Letters. 

A s : o / R P t ion. n.f. [from abf orb.] i he act cf iwallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, or the 
Tp'irit of God that directed them, to drew us the caufes of this 
-difruption, or of this abforpiion ; this is left to the enquiries of 
men> Burnet's ’Theory of the Earth. 

To ABSTA'IN. v. n. [ abfineo , Lat.] To forbear, to deny one’s 
•feif any gratification ; with the particle from. 

Jf thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Converfmg, looking, loving, to abjlain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces fweet j 
And, with defires, to languifh without hope. 

Milton’s Para d)fe Lojl , h. x. /. 993. 
To be perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thins, fo that a man cannot abjlain from it, is to lofe a man’s 
liberty, and to become a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 

Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows fcarce abjlain 
From the tofs’d veffel on the troubled main. Dry den’ s Virgil. 

A B S T E'M I O U S. adj. [ abjlemius , Lat. ] Temperate, fober, ab- 
dinent, refraining from excefs or pleafures. It is ufed of per- 
fons ; as, an abfemious hermit : and of things ; as, an abfte- 
mious diet. It is fpoken likewife of things that caufe tempe- 
rance. 

The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft the aojle- 
mious. Abdinence in extremity will prove a mortal difeafe; 

‘ but the experiments of it are very rare. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Clytorean dreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of the ahfemious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 

Extinuu Idles, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Melampus (fo have fome afTur’d) 

When the mad Prsetides with charms he cur’d. 

And pow’rful herbs, both charms and fimples cad 
Into the fober fpring, where dill their virtues lad. Dryd.Fab. 
Abstemiously. adv. [from abjlcmious .] Temperately, lo- 

berly, without indulgence. _ 

Abstemiousness, n.f [See Abstemious.] The quality of 

being abdemious. . . ... 

Abstention, n.f. [from abfineo, Lat.] The act of holding 

off, or redraining; redraint. Dift. 

To ABSTE'RGE. v. a. [ abjlergo , Lat.] To cleanfe by wip- 
ing ; to wipe. # 

A' as r £R gent. adj. Clcandng ; having a c.canfing quality.. 

To AbstEe.se. [See ABSTERGE.] To cleanfe, to purify ; 

‘ a word verv little in ufe, and lefs analogical than abjlerge. 

Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the domach of 
the oftrich, no alteration ; but we fufpea this effe£t rather 
from corrofibn than digedion ; not any tendence to chilifica- 
tion bv the natural heat, but rather fome attrition from an acid 
and vitriolcus humidity in the domach, which may abjlerfe and 
ffiave the fcoricus parts thereof. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. m. 
Abstr'rsiok. n. f. [ abjlerfio , Lat.] The acR of cleanfing. See 

Absterge.] ....... , 

The feventb caufe is abf erf on ; which is plainly a Louring 

off or incifion of the more vilcous humours, and making the 
humours more fluid, and cutting between them and the part; 
as is found in nitrous water, which fcoureth linen cloth ipeedily 
from tire foulnefs. Bacon’s Natural Hifcry, N°. 42. 

Abstersive, adj. [from abjlerge.] That has the quality ofab- 
ftergihg or cleanfing. 

It is o-ood, after purging, to ufe apozemes and^ broths, not 
fo much opening as thofe ufed before purging ; but abjlerfive 
and mundifying clyders alfo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacon s Nat. Htfiory. 
A tablet dood of that abjlerfive tree, 

Where iEthiops’ fwarthy bird did build to ned. Sirf.Lcnb. 

There, many a flow’r abjlerfive grew, . 

Thy fav’rite flow’rs of yellow hue. Swift s Mifcellames. 
Abstinence, n.f. [ abfiinentia , Lat.] _ 

1. Forbearance of any thing ; with the particl efrom. . 

Becaufe the abfinence from a prefent pleafure, that offers it- 
• feif, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one: it is no won- 
der that that operates after the fame manner pain does, and 
leffens, in our thoughts, what is future ; and fo forces us, as 

it were, blindfold into its embraces. _ 

2. Fading, or forbearance of neceffary food. It is generally th- 
dinguidied from temperance, as the greater degree from tne 
lefs ; fometime< as dngle performances from habits; as, a uay 
of abfinence , and a life of temperance. 

Say. can you fad? your domachs are too young : 

And abf inence ingenders maladies. Shakefp. Love's Lab. Lof. 

Religious men, who hither mud be fent 
As awful guides of heavenly government; 
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T o teach you penance, fads, and abfinence , 

To punifh bodies for the fouls offence. Drydens hid, E?np. 
And the faces of them, which have ufed abfinence , fhall 
diine above the dars ; whereas our faces fhall be blacker than 
darknefs. 2 Efdras , vii, 55. 

ABstinency. n.f. The fame with Abstin ence. 

Were our rewards for the abfinencies , or riots, of this pre- 
fent life, under the prejudices of fliort or finite, the promifes 
and threats of Chrift would lofe much of their virtue and 
’energy. Hammond’ s Fundam. 

ABstiBient. adj. [ abfinens , Lat.] That ufes abdinence, in 
oppofition to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is ufed 
chiefly of perfons. 

Absto'rted. adj. \_abfortus , Lat.] Forced away, wrung 
from another by violence. Dift. 

To ABSTRACT, v. a. [abfraho, Lat.] 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abdradh from thefe pernicious effects, and fuppofe 
this were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of praife. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To feparate ideas. 

Thofe, who cannot didinguifh, compare and abfraft, would 
hardly be able to underdand and make ufe of language, or judge 
or reafon to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

3. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the difeourfes we hear, or 
what we defign to fpeak, let us abfraft them into brief com- 
pends, and review them often. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 
ABstract. adj. [a bf radius, Lat. See the verb To AB- 
STRACT.] 

Separated from fomething elfe, generally ufed with relation to 
mental perceptions ; as, abjlraft mathematics, abjlraft terms, 
in oppofition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is ufually divided into pure 
and mixed. And though the pure do handle only abfraft 
quantity in general, as geometry, arithmetic ; yet that which 
is mixed, doth confider the quantity of fome particular deter- 
minate fubject. So adronomy handles the quantity of heavenly 
motions, mude of founds, and mechanics of weights and 
powers. Wilkins’s Mathematical ALagick. 

Abfraft terms fignify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
out any regard to the fubject in which it is ; as, whitenefs, 
roundnefs, length, breadth, wifdom, mortality, life, death. 

Watts’s LogicK 

2. With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering things in themfelv.es, ab- 
■ Jlraft from our opinions and other mens notions and difeourfes 
on them, will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be mod agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggeds to him. Locke. 
ABstract. n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. A fmaller quantity, containing the virtue or power of a 
greater. 

You fhall there find a man, who is the abfraft 
Of all faults all men follow. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

If you are falfe, thefe epithets are fmall ; 

You’re then the things, and abfraft of them all. Dryd.Aur. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, he recol- 

le£Ied the fentiments he had remarked ; fo that he could give 
a tolerable analyfis and abfraft of every treatife he had read, 
jud after he had finifhed it. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. The date of being abdracted. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confidered, as it were 

in abfraft , without the neceffity of dates, and circumdances 
of time, can take no full and proportional pleafure in the exer- 
cife of any narrow bounty. 

Abstracted, part. adj. [from abfraft.'] 

1. Separated. 

That fpace the evil one abf rafted dood 
From his own evil,. and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. 

2. Refined, abdrufe. 

Abf rafted fpiritual love, they like 

Their fouls, exhal’d. 


Wotton. 


Milton. 


Donne. 

3. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefent objedts ; as, an ab - 
f rafted fcholar. 

AestraBtedly. adv. With abftradtion, dmply, feparately 
from all contingent circumdances. 

Or whether more abfraftedly we look, 

Or on the writers, or the written book : 

Whence, but from heav’n, could men unskili’d in arts, 

In feveral ages born, in feveral parts, 

Weave fuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all conlpire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

Dryden’s Religio Laid. 

Aestra'ction. n.f. [ alfraftio , Lat.] 
j . The act of abftradting. 

The word afraftion fignifies a withdrawing fome part of 

an 
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an idea from other parts of it; by which means, fuch ah- 
ff raided ideas are formed, as neither reprefent any thing cor- 
poreal or fpiritual; that is, anything peculiar or proper to 
mind or body. J Watts s Logic. 

z. The date of being abdraefed. 

^ Abfence of mind, inattention. 

4! Didegard of worldly objects. . 

Abstractive, adj. [from abfraft.} Having the power or 

quality of abdracting. . „ „ 

Abstractly, adv. [from abfraft .] In an ^bdracl manner, 
abfolutely, without reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter abflraftly and abfolutely confidered, cannot have born 
an infinite duration now pad and expired. Bentleys Sermons. 

Abstracted, part. adj. \_alfriftus , Lat.] unbound. Dift. 

To AbstrBnge. v. a. \_abJlringo, Lat.] To unbind. Dift. 

To A B S T R U'D E. v. a. [ abfrudo , Lat. ] To thrud off, or 
pull away. Dift. 

Abstru'se. adj. [abfrufus, Lat. thrud out of fight.] 

1. Hidden. 

Til’ eternal eye, whofe fight difeerns 
Abfrufef thoughts, from forth his holy mount. 

And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, faw s without their light. 

Rebellion rifing. Milton’s Paradije Lof, b.v. /. 712. 

2. Difficult, remote from conception or apprehenfion. It is op- 
pofed to obvious and eajy. 

So fpake our Sire, and, by bis count’nance, feem’d 
Ent’ring on dudious thoughts abjlrvfe. Parad. Lof, b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are abf rife, and 
not eafy to be didinguifhed, efpecially thofe of the tongue, 
which is moved through the help of many mufcles, fo eafily, 
and habitually, and varicufly, that we are fcarce able to give 
a j'udgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 
No man could give a rule of the greated beauties, atid the 
knowledge of them was fo abf rufe, that there was no man- 
ner of fpeaking which could exprefs them. Dryd. Dufrefioy. 

Abstrusely, adv. In an abdrufe manner; obfeurely, not 
plainly, or obvioufly. 

Abstru'seness. n. J'. [from abfrufef The quality of being 
abdrufe ; difficulty, obfeurity. 

It is not oftentimes fo much what the fieri ptu re fays, as what 
fome men perfuade others it fays, that makes it fieem obfeure, 
and that as to feme other paffages that are fo indeed, dnee it is 
the abfrujenefs of what is taught in them, that makes them ai- 
med inevitably fo ; it is little lefs faucy, upon fuch a fcorc, to 
find fault with the dyle of the feripture, than to do fo with the 
author for making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture. 

Abstrusity, n.f. [from aljlrufef 

1. Abdrufenefs. 

2. That which is abdrufe. A word feldom ufed. 

Authors are alfo fufpicious, nor greedily to be fwallowed, 
who pretend to write of fecrets, to deliver antipathies, Sym- 
pathies, and the occult abjhufities of tilings. Brown’s Vul. Erf. 

To Absu'me. v. a. [1 abfumo , Lat.] To bring to an end by a 
gradual wade ; to eat up. 

That which had been burning an infinite time could ndver 
be burnt, no not fo much as any part of it; for if it had 
burned part after pait, the whole mud needs be abjumed in a 

• portion of time. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

ABSURD, adj. [abf urdus, Lat.] 

Unreafonable, without judgment, as ufed of men. 

Seeming wife men may make diift to get opinion ; but let 
no man choofe them for employment ; for certainly you had 
better take for bufmefs a man fomewhat abfurd, than over 
formal Bacon’s EJfay, 27. 

2. inconliftent, contrary to reafon, ufed of fentiments or prac- 
tices. 1 

i he thing itfelf appeared definable to him, and accordinoly 
he could not but like and defire it ; but then, it was after a 
very irrational abfurd wa y, and contrary to all the methods 
and principles of a rational agent ; which never wills a thino- 
really and properly, but it applies to the means, by which it 
is to be acquired. South - s Sermm . 

, A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper fuhjecf, is 
.11 ancl fi u P K ! ; buy one, who fhews it in an improper place 
is as impertinent and abfurd. Addifen. Spectator, N' J 201! 

^ ut § rant t ' iat t ? 10 ^ c an conquer, thefe can cheat, 
y is phrale abfurd to call a villain great : 

Y ho wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave Popes Effav on Man. 

Absurdity, n.f [from abfurd.] 

i- Tne quality of being abfurd ; want of judgment applied to 
men ; want of propriety applied to things. 

How clear foever this idea of the infinity of number be, 

■ "0? th2u t!,e ahfurdity of thc ft 

2 ‘ u' wMAfaii ££ traVdS ^ M ° f 

I hat fattsfa&ion we receive from the opinion of feme ore- 
minence m ourfelves, when we fee the abfurdiiies of another 
or when we refied on any pad akfurdhics of our own.' 

Addifen. Speftator , N° 249. 
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Absu'rdIY* adv. [from abfurd.’] After an abfurd manner 4 hn-* 
properlv. unreafonably. 

But man we find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

. Who, when die loudly cries, forbear, 

With obdinacy fixes there ; 

And where his genius lead inclines, 

Abfurdly bends his whole defigns. Swift’s MifcAlanits * 

We may proceed yet further with the atheid, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is abfurd, but his confequences 
alfo as abfurdly ded uced from i t. Bentleys Sermons. 

AbsuBdness. n.f. [from abfurd.] The quality of being abfurd j 
injudicidufnefs, impropriety. See Absurdity ; which is 
more frequently ufed. 

Abundance, n.f. [abondance, Fr.] 

1 . Plenty ; a fenfe chiefly poetical. 

At the whifper of thy word, 

Crown’d abundance fpreads my boards Crafhavi 

The doubled charge his fubjeefs love fupplies, 

WTo, in that bounty, to themfelves are kind ; 

So glad Egyptians fee their Nilus rife. 

And, in his plenty, their abundance find. Dryd. Ann. ATiU 

2. Great numbers. 

The river Inn, during its courfe through the Tyrol, is ge^ 
nerally fhut up between a double range of mountains, that are 
mod of them covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 
peafants are employed in hewing dov/n of the larged of thefe 
trees, that, after they are barked and cut into fhape, are tum- 
bled down. AddiJon on Italy » 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the Holy land ; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, action, it is lament- 
able to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been 
fired with very finall benefit unto the Chridian date. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s EJfay s^ 

4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, mod mighty fovereign, 

That all this famous antique hidory. 

Of fome, th’ abundance of ari idle brain 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Sperf Fairy b. ii» 

Aeu'ndant. adj. [ abundans , Lat.] 

1. Plentiful. 

Good the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows ; 

The author not impair’d, but honour’d morei Par. Lof , b. \% 

2. Exuberant. 

If the veffels are in a date of too great rigidity, fo as not fo 
yield, a drong projeclile motion occafions their rupture, and 
haemorrhages ; efpecially in the lungs, where the blood is 
abundant. Arbuthnot on Aliments * 

3. Fully dored. It is followed fometimes by A, commonly b ywith 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were found out, 
and was abundant with all things at fird ; and men not very 
numerous ; and therefore were not put fo much to the ufe of 
their wits, to dnd out ways for living conimodioufly. 

Burnet’s Theory of thc Earth » 

4. It is applied generally to things, fometimes to perfons. 

1 he Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gfacious, lon^- 
drffering and abundant in goodneL and truth. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
Abundantly, adv. [from abundant.] 

1. In plenty. 

Let the waters bring forth abundantly the movi’hg cfeature 


Gen 


sejis, 1. 20. 


that hath life. 

God ort thee 
Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d ; 

Inward and outward both, his image fair. Par. Lof , b. viii, 

2. Amply, liberally, more than diffidently. 

What the example of our equals wants or authority, is ahm- 
danily Applied in the imaginations of friend'dfip, and the re- 
peated influences of a condant converfation, Powers’s Sernn 
Heroic poetry has ever been edeemed the greatdf work or 
human nature. In that rank has Aridotlc placed it; anTLon- 
ginus is fo full of the like expreffions, that he abundantly con- 

M- teliimon y* Dry den's State of Innocence, Pref* 

To ABUSE, v. a. [abutor, Lat.] ^ 

In abufe the verb, / has the found of % ; in the noun, the 
common found. 

1. To make an ill ufe of. 

They that ule this world, as not abufng it ; for the fafhiort 
of this wona paffeth away. 1 Cfcr.vii. 31. 

he has fixed and determined the time for our repentance 
beyond which he will no longer await the perverfenefs of men* 
no .on get iudet his compaffion to be abufed. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. x o deceive, to impofe upon. 

. Thc . . wor , 1J hath , b . e y, al "M the opinion of mak- 
,nggo.d : tne work Itfelf I jud* to be pdfEtle ; but tile fcern 
hitherto propounded, are, in the practice, full of error. 

Bacon’s Natural Hfory, jtf° 126. 

He perhaps, 

Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, ' ’ 

Akufis me to damn me. * Sha^dX; Ihktt. 

It 
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It imports the mifreprefentation of the qualities of things and 
a&ions, to the common apprehertfioris of men, abufing their 
minds with falfe notions ; and fo, by tills artifice, making evil 
pafs for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns of 
Jjf e , South's Sermons . 

Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus'd ; 

Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

Popes Sappho to Phaon. 

3„ To treat with rudenefs, to reproach. 

I am no flrumpet, but of life as honed 
As you that thus abufe me. Shakefpeare' s Othello . 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abufed them 
fhamefully, and fpake proudly. l Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praife at morning what they blame at night. 

But always think the lad opinion right. 

A mufe by thefe is like a miflrefs us’d. 

This hour fhe’s idoliz'd, the next abus'd. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 
The next criticifm upon the flars feems to be introduced for 
iio other reafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerflaft, whom the au- 
thor every-where endeavours to imitate and abufe. Addifon . 

Abu'se. n.f [from the verb abufe. J 
j . The ill ufe of any thing. 

The calling away things profitable for the fuflenance of man’s 
life, is an unthankful abife of the fruits of God’s good provi- 
dence towards mankind. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts bell things 

To worll abufe , or to their meanell ufe. Parad. Lojl , b. iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad cullom. 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if abufes be not reme- 
died, they will certainly encreafe. Swift for Advancem. of Relig . 

3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit abufed me, and, after the abufe , forfaken me, 
but that he mull now, of all the company, and before all the 
company, lay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney , b. ii. 

4. Unjull cenfure, rude reproach, contumely. 

I dark in light, expos’d 

To daily fraud, contempt, abufe , and wrong. Sampf Agon. 
Abu'ser. n.f. [from the verb abufe .] 

1. He that makes an ill ufe. 

2. He that deceives. 

Next thou, th’ abufer of thy prince’s ear. Denh. Sophy , 

3. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 

4. A ravilher, a violater. 

Abu's 1 ve. adj. [from abufe. ~\ 

1 . Pradlifing abufe. 

The tongue mov’d gently firll, and fpeech was low, 

Till wrangling fcience taught it noife and Ihow, 

And wicked wit arofe, thy moll abufive foe. Pope's Mifcell. 

Dame Nature, as the learned ihow. 

Provides each animal its foe ; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim. 

To perfecute the mufe’sfame. 

On poets in all times abufive , 

From Homer down to Pope inclufive. Swift's Mifcellanies, 

2. Containing abufe ; as, an abufive lampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe. 

Till her licentious and abufive tongue 

Waken’d the magillrates coercive pow’r. Rofojnmon. 

3. Deceitful ; a fenfe little ufed, yet not improper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever is 
gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be rellored in integrum. 

Bacon's Confiderations on War with Spain. 
Abusively, adv. [from abufe.] 

1. Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufively called fpirit, of rofes fwims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter ; which I remember 
not to have obferved in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymijlry. 

2. Reproachfully. 

Abu'siveness. n.f. [from abufe.'] The quality of being abu- 
five ; foulnefs of language. 

Pick out of mirth, like flones out of thy ground, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufivenefs. 

Thefe are the feum, with which coarfe wits abound : 

The fine may fpare thefe well, yet not go lefs. Herbert. 
ToABU'T. v. n. obfolete. [ aboutir , to touch at the end, Fr.] 
To end at, to border upon ; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 

Two mighty monarchies, 

Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
Perilous the narrow ocean parts afunder. Shakefp. Henry V. 

In entering the fame, we will fil'd pitch at the Looes, 
two feveral corporations, difiinguifhed by the addition of eafl 
and wed, abutting upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair 
bridge of many arches. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Abu'ttal. n. f. ffrom abut.] The butting or boundaries of any 
land. A writing declaring on what lands, highways, or other 
places, it does abut. Did. 
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Abu'tment. n.f [from abut.] That which abuts, or borders 
upon another. 

Aby'sm. n.f. [ abyfine , old Fr. now written contra&edly abune.] 

A gulf ; the fame with abyfs. 

My good dars, that were my former guides. 

Have empty left their orbs, and foot their fires 
Into the abyfm of hell. Shakefpeare' s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Aby'ss. n. f. [abyffus , Lat. bottomlefs, Gr.J 

1. A depth without bottom. 

Who fhall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyfs , 

And, through the palpable obfeure, find out 

This uncouth way. Miltons Paradije Loft, b. ii. /, 

2. A great depth, a gulph. 

The yawning earth difclos’d th’ abyfs of hell : 

The weeping datues did the wars foretell, 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. Dryd. Virg. Georg i, 

3. In a figurative fenfe, that in which any thing is lod. 

For fepulchres themfelves mud crumbling fall 
In time’s abyfs, the common grave of all. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 
If, difeovering how far we have clear and diftindt ideas, we 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thofe things, 
that are within the reach of our underdandings, and launch not 
out into that abyfs of darknefs, out of a prefumption, that no- 
thing is beyond our comprehenfion. Locke. 

4. The body of waters fuppofed at the center of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally underdood by the 
great abyfs , in the common explication of the deluge ; and ’tis 
commonly interpreted either to be the fea, or fubterraneous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theor. Ecntb. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that infatiable abyfs. 

Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 

Promote me to thy feat of blifs. Rofcommon. 

Ac, Ak, or Ake. 

Being initials in the names of places, as Adon, fignify 
an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Gibjon's Camden. 

ACACIA, n.f. [Lat.] 

1 . A drug brought from Egypt, which, being fuppofed the in- 
fpiflated juice of a tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, boiled 
to the fame confidence. Didionaire de Cojmn. Savary. Trevoux. 

2. A tree commonly fo called here, though different from that 
which produces the true acacia ; and therefore termed pfeudoca- 
cia, or Virginian acacia. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, from whofe flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, wrapped in a fimbriated membrane, which after- 
wards becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in which are 
contained feveral kidney-fhaped feeds. Millar. 

Acade'mial. adj. [from academy.] Relating to an academy, 
belonging to an academy. 

Acade'mian. n.f. [from academy.] A fcholar of an academy or 
univerfity ; a member of an univerfity. Wood, in his Athena 
Oxonienfes, mentions a great fead made for the academans. 
Acade'mick. n.f. [from academy.] Adudentof an univerfity. 
A young academic fhall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade in a dictatorial dyle, and fliall be lavifli in the praife of 
the author; while, at the fame time, perfons well skilled in 
thofe different fubjeCls, hear the tattle with contempt. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 5. 
Acade'mick. adj. [academicus, Lat.] Relating to an univerfity. 
While thro’ poetic feenes the genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in academic groves. Dunciad, b. iv. /. 481. 
Acade'mical. adj. [ academicus , Lat.] Belonging to an uni- 
verfity. 

He drew him firfl into the fatal circle, from a kind of re- 
folved privatenefs at his houfe at Lampfie in South Wales; 
where, after the academical life, he had taken fuch a tafle of 
the rural, as I have heard him fay, that he could well have bent 
his mind to a retired courfe. JVotton. 

Academician, n.f. [ academicien , Fr.] The member of an 
academy. It Is generally ufed in fpeaking of the profeflors in 
the academies of France. 

Aca'demist. n.f. [from academy.] The member of an aca- 
demy. 

It is obferved by the Parifian academijls, that fome amphibious 
quadrupeds, particularly the fea-calf or feal, hath his epiglottis 
extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation. 

A'C A D E M Y. n. f. [anciently, and properly, with the accent on 
the firfl fyllable, now frequently on the fecond. Academia, Lat. 
from Acadcmus of Athens, whofe houfe was turned into a fchool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in Milton.] 

1. An affembly or fociety of men, uniting for the promotion of 
fome art. 

Our court fhall be 4 little academy , 

Still and contemplative in living arts. Soak. Love's Lab. Lof • 

2. The place where fciences are taught. 

Amongfl the academics, which were compofed by the rare 

genius of thofe great men, thefe four are reckoned as the prfo 
cipal ; namely, the Athenian fchool, that of Sicyon, that ot 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dryden's Difrefncy, 

3. An univerfity. 

4. A place of education, in contradidindion to the univerfities 

or public fchool*. AC A A I H 0 Si 
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ACC 

AC tUTHUS. [Lal.J The name of the herb hoar -foot, 

J JCDa: for being the model of the foliage on the Cor.nth.an 

th-ptor. On either fide 

Acanthus, and each od’rous bufiny fiirub, 

hWd up the verdant wall. Milt. Pared Loft b. .v,/. 6,6. 
Acatale'ctic ». f. Gr.] A verfe wh.ch has 

' the con, pleat number of fyllables, without defe£t or fupcrflu.ty 
To ACCEDE. n. [accedo, Lat.] To be added to to come 
to ; generally ufed in political accounts ; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has become a pal ty. 

To ACC E'LER ATE. v. a. [accelero, Eat. j 

To make quick, to halfen, to quicken motion ; to give a 
continual impuife to motion, fo as perpetualiy to encreafe. 

Take new beer, and put in tome quantity of fi ale beer into 
it • and fee whether it will not accelerate the clarification, by 
oneninfc the body of the beer, whereby the grolfer parts may 
fill down into lees. Bacons Natural Hlftory, N» 307. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denfed part or tbe 
vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and retarded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Newton s Optics. 

Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and diflipate the fluids ; from whence leannefs, pains 
in the Aomach, loathings, and fevers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Lo I from the dread immenfity of fpace 
Returning, with accelerated courfe, 

The n id ling comet to the fun defeends. TJcomfi Sum. 1. 1690. 

2. It is generally applied to matter, and ufed chiefly in philofophi- 
cal language ; but is fometimes ufed on other occafions. 

In which council the king himfelf, whofe continual vigi- 
lancy did fuck in fometimes caufelefs fufpicions, which few elfe 
knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

Perhaps it may point out to a dudent now and then, what 
may employ the mod ufeful labours of his thoughts, and accele- 
rate his diligence in the mod momentous enquiries. Watts’ slmpr. 
Acceleration, n.f [ acceleratio , Lat.] 
x. The a£l of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, difeovered firfl 
by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the fpaces through which it pafles, 
will be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity and 
time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the fpaces. 

2. The date of the body accelerated, or quickened in its motion. 
The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation of the 
air, the exidence or non-exidence of empty fpaces, either 
coacervate or mterfperfed, and many the like, have taken 
up the thoughts and times of men in difputes concerning 
them. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To AC CE'ND. v. a. [accendo, Lat.] To kindle, to fet on fire; 
a word very rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufficientlv accended, would, as theirs, bum 
up innumerable books of this fort. Decay of Piety. 

Accession, n.f [accenfio, Lat.] The a£t of kindling, or the 
date of being kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its accenfion , gives a crack or report, like the 
difeharge of a gun, and makes likewife an explofion fo forcible 
as fometimes to kill the miners, break their limbs, fhake the 
earth, and force coals, dones, and other bodies, even though 
they be of very great weight and bulk, from the bottom of 
the pit or mine. Woodward' s Natural Hi/lory, p. iv. 

A' C C E N T. n. f [ accentus , Lat. ] 

1 . The manner of fpeaking or pronouncing, with regard either 
to force or eleaance. 

I know. Sir, I am no flatterer ; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave ; which, for my part, I will not 
be. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could purchafe in fo 
removed a dwelling. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

2, In grammar, the marks made upon fyllables to regulate their 
pronunciation. 

Accent, as in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 
garded die tune of the voice ; the acute accent railing the voice 
m fome certain fyllables to a higher, i. e. more acute pitch 
or tone, and the grave deprefling it lower, and both having 
fome emphafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation . Holder sElem. 

3. Poetically, language or words. 

How many ages hence 

Shall this our lofty feene be a£ted o’er, 

I11 dates unborn, and accents yet unknown. Shah. Jul. Co-far. 

Winds on your wings to heav’11 her accents bear ; 

Such words as lieav’n alone is fit to hear. Dryd. Virg. Paft. 3. 

4, A modification of the voice, expreflive of the pafiions or fenti- 
ments. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry 
Will pals unheard, will unregarded die ; 

When the rough feaman’s louder fliouts prevail. 

When fair occafion (hews the fpringing gale. Prior. 

To Acce'nt. v. a. [from accentus, Lat.] 

I. To pronounce, to fpeak words with particular rco-ard to the 
grammatical marks or rules. 

Hoi mg got fomebody to mark the lad fyllable but one, where 
it is long, in words above two fyllables (which is enough to re- 
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p-ulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
daily in the gofpels, and avoid underflanding them in Lain, 

if me can. S . Locke on Education, § 

2 In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. 

0 my unhappy lines ! you that before 

Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries. 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can fcarce implore 
Strength to acunt. Here my Albertus lies ! WotM. 

3. To write or note the accents. \ 

To Acce'ntuate. v. a. [ accentuer , Fr.] To place the proper 

accents over the vowels. 

Accentua'tion. n. f. [from accentuate.] 

1. The a£l of placing the accent in pronunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCETT. v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter , hr.] 

1. To take with pleafure; to receive kindly; to admit witn ap- 
probation. It is didinguifhed from receive, as fpecific 10m ge- 
neral', noting a particular manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have 
no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of hods, neither will I accept 
an offering at your hand, , . Malachi, j. 10. 

Theri Peter opened Ms mouth, and faid, Of a truth 1 per- 
ceive that God is no refpedler of perfons : but, in every na- 
tion, he that fearethhim, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted 

with him. 34-5 35 * 

You have been gracioufly pleafed to accept this tender of my 
< j ut y > Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

Charm by accepting , by fubmitting fway. 

Yet have your humour mod when you obey. Pope. 

2. It is ufed in a kind of juridical fenfe ; as, to accept terms, accept 
a treaty. 

His promife Palamon accepts, but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firfl he made. Dryden's Fables . 

3. In the language of the bible, to accept perfons, is to a£l with, 
perfonal and partial regard. 

He will furely reprove you, if ye do fecretly accept perfons. 

Job , xiii. 10. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth before me, and 
afterward I will fee his face ; peradventure he will accept of me. 

Genefis , xxxii. 20, 

Acceptability, n.f. The quality of being acceptable. See 
Acceptable. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be fhed, for the remif- 
fion of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and acceptable 
Ijty of repentance. Taylor's Worthy Communicant . 

Acceptable, adj. [ acceptable , Fr. from the Latin.] It is pro- 
nounced by fome with the accent in the firfl fyllable, as by 
Milton ; by others, with the accent on the fecond. 
i. That which is likely to be accepted ; grateful ; pleafing. It is 
ufed with the particle to before the perfon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad’d to be my help, 

And gav’d me as thy perfect gift, fo good. 

So fit, fo acceptable , fo divine, 

That from her hand I could expe£l no ill. Parad. Lo/l, b. ii. 

I do not fee any other method left for men of that fundtion 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing all honed 
arts to make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swift's Proj. &c. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and fo 
honourable to himfelf, he fpent the remainder of his life at 
Ripaille, and died with an extraordinary reputation of fandlitv. 

Addifon on Italy . 

AccePtaBleness. n.f. [from acceptable.] The quality of be- 
ing acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceptablenefs of that conjunc- 
t'021. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 

AccePtably. adv. [from acceptable.] In an acceptable manner ; 
fo as to pleafe; with the particle to. For the accent, fee Ac- 
ceptable. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory ; for 
he that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what he differs, 
fo he be the friend of Chrift ; nor where nor when he prays, fa 
he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion . 
If you can teach them to love and refpedl other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to exprefs it acceptably 
to every one. Locke on Education, § 145. 

Acceptance, n.f. [acceptance, Fr.] 

1. Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance of his fovereignty, they alfo accepted of 
his laws ; why then fliould any other laws be now ufed amongfl 
them ? Spenfer' s State of Ireland. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we mud alfo tell him" our noble 
acceptance of them. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others. 

South's Sermcns . 

Tims I imbolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Permiflive, and acceptance found. Par. Lojl , b. viii. /. 435. 

2. The meaning of a word as it is received or underdood / ac- 
ceptation. 

1 hat pieafure is man s chiefed good, becaufe indeed it is 
the perception, ot good that is properly pleafure, is an aflertion 
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Wiqil certainly true, though, under the common acceptance of 
it, not only falfe but odious : for, according to this, pleafure 
and fenfuality pafs for terms equivalent ; and therefore he, who 
takes it in this fenfe, alters the iubject of the difeourfe. South. 

Acceptance, [in law.] I he receiving of a rent, whereby 
the giver binds himfelf, for ever, to allow a former fadt done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good or not. Cowel. 

Acceptation. n.f [from accept.] 

1 . Reception, whether good or bad. This large fenfe feems now 
wholly out of ufe. 

\et }< poor foul ' knows he no other, but that I do fufpedh, 
negledt, yea, and deteF him ? For, every day, he finds one 
way or other to fe.t forth himfelr unto me ; but all are rewarded 
with like coldnefs of acceptation. Sidney h. ii. 

What is new finds better acceptation , than what is good or 

g 1 cat - Denham's Sophy . 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cam, envious of the acceptation of his brother’s prayer and 
facrifiee, flew him j making himfelf the firF manflayer, and 
his brother the firF martyr. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World , b. i. 

3. The Fate of being acceptable, regard. 

Some things, although not fo required of neceflity, that, to 
leave them undone, excludeth from falvation, are, notwith- 
Fanding, of fo great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
moft ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker , b.u. 

They have thole enjoyments only as the confequences of the 
Fate of eFeem and acceptation they are in with their parents 
and governours. Locke on Education , § 53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. T his fenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the paFing away a thing by gift, there is re- 
quired a furrender of all right on his part that gives ; fo there 
is required alio an acceptation on his pait to whom it is given. 

# South's Sermons. 

5. The meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 

T hereupon tne earl of Lauderdale made a difeourfe upon the 
feveral queFions, and what acceptation thefe words and expref- 
fions had. . Clarendon , b. viii. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, in a large acceptation of 
the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle de- 
grees between extreme fixednels and coherency, and the moF 
rapid inteFine motion of the particles of bodies. Bcntl. Serm . 

An Acce p i er. n.f. [from accept .J The perfon that accepts. 

Acceptil A TION. n. f [acceptilatio, Lat.] A term of the civil 
law, importing the remiFion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the ci editor, tefiifying the receipt of money -which has 
never been paid. 

Acce'ption. [accept ion, Fr. from acceptio , Lat.] The received 
fenfe of a word ; the meaning. 

Thai this hath been efteemed the due and proper acceptor, of 
tins word I (hall teftify by one evidence, which gave me the 

ArTvT 'T TT ■ r P a,m!m d on Fundamentals. 

ACc-tib. „.f [In feme of its fenfes, it feems derived from 
accejjus, m others, from acujfn, Lat. acat, Fr. 1 

1. The way by which any thing may be approached 

J here remained very advantageous accejfes for temptations 
o enter and invade men, the fortifications being very (lender, 
little knowlege of immortality, or any thing beyond this life 
and no afiurance that repentance would be admitted for fin. ’ 

a u .1 > r a Hammond on Fundamentals. 

And here th accefs a gloomy grove defends • 

And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. 

O’er whofe unhappy waters, void of light 

No bird prefumes to fleer his airy flight. ’ Dry(L MniU ^ 

2. . he means, or liberty, oi approaching either to things or men 

When we are wrong’d, and would unfold our griefs, 
v v e are deny d accefs unto his perfon, 

Fv n by thofe men that moF have done us wrong. 

'T! -rr Shakefpear e's Henry IV. p. o 

i hey go commiffion’d to require a peace ? 

And carry prelents to procure accefs. Dryd. JEn. vii. /. 200 
Fie grants what they befouTit • 9 ‘ 

InFrudled, that to God is no accefs ° > 

Without Mediator, whofe high office now 

Mofes in figures bears. Milton's Par. Lofl b vil / „„„ 

3. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. 7 5 X11 ‘ 

The gold was accumulated, and flore treafure fnr a 

part i but the fiiver is flill growing. Eefc finfii i te isThe 
accefs of territory and empire by the fame enterprize. 

Although to opinion, there be many godsfmTv’Sf '« 
cef 111 religion, and fucii as cannot at all conftft with atheifm 
yetdotn ,t dedudf ively, and upon inference* include the fame- 
foi unity is the infcparable and eirential attribute of Deity. * 
xt , . , . Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. c . 10 

Nor thmk fuperfluou, their aid ; 

1, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Accefs in every virtue; in thy fio-ht 

Mote W,fe ’ more ^hful, ftronger. Paradife Loft, b ix 
_ . . Lhe reputation J 

Or virtuous a&ions paF, if not kept up 
\\ nh an acccjs, and frefh fupply, 0 f new ones 
L foft and foon forgotten. &, iW , 
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4, It is fometimes uftd, after the French, to fignify the returns o r 
fits of a diFemper ; but this fenfe feems yet icarcely recei\ ej 
into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeafes 

More defperate than their firF acceffes . Hud. p. ifi. cant> - 

A'ccessariness. n.f. [ f rom acce fury. J The Fate of beina ■ 
acceflary. b 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acccffarinefs to the 
mifehiefs. Decay of pj et 

Accessary, adj. [A corruption, as it feems, of the word ac- 
ceffory, which fee ; but now more commonly ufed than the 
proper word.] 

That which, without being the chief agent in a crime, con- 
tributes to it. But it had formerly a good and general fenfe 
As for thofe things that are acceffary hereunto, thofe things 
that fo belong to the way of falvation, &c. Hooker, b. ifi. & 

He had taken upon him the government of Hull, without 
any apprehenfion or imagination, that it would ever make him 
acceffary to rebellion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Accessible, adj. [accejfibilis, Lat. accejfible, Fr.J That which 
may be approached ; that which we may reach or arrive at. 

It is applied both to perfons and things, with the particle to. 
In converfation, the tempers of men are open and accejfible 
their attention is awake, and their minds difpoled fo receive 
the FrongeF impreflions ; and what is fpoken is generally more 
aFedling, and more appofite to particular occafions. Rogers 
As an ifland, we are accejfible on every fide, and expofed to 
perpetual invafions ; againlt which it is impoffible to fortify 
curfelves fufficiently, without a power at fea .Addifon's Freeholder. 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to difeover themfelves, while the plainer and 
more accejfible truths, as if defpicable while eafy, are clouded 
and obfeured. Decay of Pi et y, 

Some lie more open to our fenfes and daily obfervation • 
others are more occult and hidden, and though accejfible, in 
fome meafure, to our fenfes, yet not without great fearch and 
ferutiny, or fome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Accession, n.f. [acccjfio,^^. accejfton,Yr.^\ 

1. Encreafe by fomething added, enlargement, augmentation. 

There would not have been found the difference here fet 
down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, and what 
that force Fiould have been according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air received fome little accejfion during the 
tr Lh . Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wifeft among the nobles began to apprehend the grow- 
ing power of the people ; and therefore, knowing what an ac- 
cejfion thereof would accrue to them, by fuch an addition of 
property, ufed all means to prevent it. 

Swift on the Contefts in Athens and Rome. 
Charity, indeed, and works of munificence are the proper 
difeharge of fuch over-proportioned acceffions , and the only vir- 
tuous enjoyment of them. . _ Rogers' s Sermons, U p. 37. 

2. 1 he act of coming to, or joining one s felf to ; as, accefficnio 
a confederacy. 

Befide, what wife objections he prepares 
Againft my late accejfion to the wars ? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againff Achilles bent ? Dr\den's Fables. 

3 * ; The a< 5 t of arriving at ; as, the king’s accejfion to the throne. 

Accessorily. adv. [irom accejfory.j In the manner of an ac- 
ceffory. 

Accessory, adj. Joined to another tiling, fo as to increaieit; 
Additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaf! adion, but it doth fomc- 
what make to the acceffary augmentation of our blifs. Hooker. 

Accessory. n.J. [acccfjovius, Lat. accefjbirc, hr. This word, 
which had anciently a general fignification, is now' almoF con- 
fined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
ut V participation ; as, by commandment, advice, or con- 
cealment. And a. man maybe accejfory to the offence of an- 
other, after two forts, by the common law, or by ffatute: and, 
h y the common law, tvvo ways alfo ; that is, before or after 
e acr. Befoie the tact ; as, when one commandeth or ad- 
vifeth another to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the 
execution thereof; for his prefence makes him alfo a principal : 
wherefore there cannot be an acceJJ'ory before the fa# in man- 
ilaughter; becaufe manslaughter is fudden and not prepenled. 

ccejjory after the facl, is, when one receiveth him, whom he 
knoweth to have committed felony. Acceffary by ffatute, is he 
t lat a . ets, counfels, or hides any man committing;, or having 
committed an offence made felony by ffatute. ^ Cowet 
. L, common, law r , the accefjories cannot be proceeded 
agamit, till the principal has received his trial. Spenf.State of Irel. 

But paufe, my foul 1 and Fudy, ere thou fall 
On accidental joys, th’ eflential. 

Still before acceffories do abide 

A trial, muF the principal be try’d. Donne. 

Now were all transform’d 

Alike, to ferpents all, zs acceffories ' 

I o his bold not. Ahitcnh Paradife Left, b. x. /. ? *o. 

2. Applied 
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2 ' ^fSaeflhFFki to be that which does accede unto fome 
principal hSt or thing in law ; and, as fuch, generally Ipeakmg, 
follows the reafon and nature 

A'rciDENCE.rc./: r a corruption of accidents, from accidentia, Lat.] 
The little book containing the firF rudiments o grammar, an 
explaining the properties of the eight parts or ipeevh. 

r+.*.<r~+* 

— -* *• 

from it, at leaF in thought. 

If Fie were but the body’s accident. 

And her foie being did in it iubliF, ^ 

As white in fnow, Fie might her. eh abfent, 

And in the body’s fubFance not be mifs d. Sir John Davies. 
An accidental mode, or an accidc t, is fuch a mode as is not 
jieceffary to the being of a thing ; for the iubjedl may be with- 
out it, and yet remain of the fame nature that it was before ; 
or it is that mode which may be feparated or aboliFied from its 
fubjecT ♦ J Watts s Logick. 

2 . In grammar, the property of a word. r 

The learning of a language is nothing elfe but the informing 
of ourfelves, what compofures of letters are, by cOnfent and 
inFitution, to fignify fuch certain notions of things, with their 
modalities and accidents. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

•7. That which happens unforefeen ; cafualty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyfic, according 
whereunto, as no wife man will defire himfelf to be cured, it 
there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in regard 
whereof, that whereby ethers in the fame infirmity, but widi- 
out the like accident, recover health, would be, to him, either 
hurtful, or, at the leaF, unprofitable. Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common 
field and paFure with the land of Eden. Raleigh's Hijh W mid. 
Thus we rejoic’d, but ioon cm joy is turn d 
Into perplexity, and new amaze ; 

For whither is he gone ? What accident 

Hath rapt him from us ? Paradife Regained, b. i. 

And trivial accidents Fiall be forborn. 

That others may have time to take their turn. Dryd. Fables. 
The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions ol 
king Henry. He was only an instrument of it (as the logicians 
fpeak) by accident. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

Accidental, n.f. [accidental, Fr. See ACCIDEN I .] A pro- 
perty noneffential. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the efientials of any fub- 
l eel, before you confider its accidentals. Watts' s Logick . 

Accide'ntal. adj. [from accident, j 

X. Having the quality of an accident, noneffential; ufed with 
the particle to, before that in which the accident inheres. 

A diFindion is to be made between what pleafes naturally in 
itfelf; and what pleafes upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circumFances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Rymer's Tragedies of tie laft Age. 

This is accidental to a Fate of religion, and therefore ought 
to be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. Tillotjon. 

2. Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf. 
So Fiall you hear 

Of accidental judgments, cafual flaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d caufe. Shakef.Ham. 
Look upon things of the moF accidental and mutable nature ; 
accidental in their production, and mutable in their continu- 
ance ; yet God’s prefcience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or tan be, in us. South's Sermons. 

3. In the following paffage it feems to fignify adventitious . 

Ay, fuch a miniFer as wind to fire, 

That adds an accidental ficrcenefs to 

Its natural fury. Denham's Sophy. 

Accidentally, adv. [from accidental . ] 

1. After an accidental manner ; noneffentially. 

Other needful points of public matters, no lefs concerning 



not in itfelf. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

2. Cafually, fortuitoufly. 

Although virtuous men do fometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is fo corrupted, that no man 
can reasonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon account 
of his virtue. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Accidental ness, n.f [from accidental.] The quality of be- 
ing^ accidental. _ Did. 

A cc i p 1 ent. n. f. [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, perhaps fome- 
times ufed for recipient. Did. 

Fo Acci'te. v. a. [accito, Lat.] To call, to fummons; a word 
not in ufe now. 

^ Our coronation done, we will accite 

No prince, no peer, Fiall have juF caufe to fay, 

Hcav n fhorten Harry's happy life one day. Shake/. Henry IV. 
V oL. I. 
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Accla'iM. n. f f acclamo, Lat. from which probably firF 
verb acclaim, now loF, and then the noun.] A Flout of prai c 

acclamation, . . 

Back from piirfnit thy pow rs, with loud acclaim , 

Thee only extoll’d. Milton's Par. Loft, A m. ** 397 ’ 

The herald ends ; the vaulted firmament 
With loud acclaims 5 and vaF appLufe, is rent. Dryd. Faoles. 
Acclama'tion. n.f. [acclamatio, Lat.] Shouts of applauie j 
fuch as thofe with which a victorious army ialutes the general. 

It hath been the cuftom of chriFian men, in token of the 
greater reverence? to Fand, to utter certain words of acclama- 
tion, and, at the name of Jefus, to bow. Hooker, b. v. § i? 

Gladly then he mix’d 

Among thofe friendly pow’rs, who him receiv’d 
With joy, and acclamations loud, thai. one, 

That, of fo many myriads fall’n, yet one 
Return’d, not loF. Milt. Farad. Loft, L vi. /. 2 3. 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and fo fine a 
does it feem to fome, to be ruined plaufibly, and to be uFiered 
to their definition with panegyric and acclamation. South, her. 
Accli'vity. n.f [from accllvus, Lat.] The Feepnefs or Fope 
of a line inclining to the horizon, reckoned upwards; as, the 
afeent of an hill is the acclivity, the defeent is thedecltvi fy.^uincy. 

The men, leaving their wives and younger children below, 
do, not without fome difficulty, clamber up the acclivities , drag- 
ging their kine with them, where they feed them, and milk 

them, and make butter and cheefe, and do all the dairy-work. 

Ray on the Creation . 

Accli'vous. adj. [ acclivus , Lat.] Rifing with a Hope. 

To AccloN. v. a. [See CLOY.] 

1. To fill up, in an ill fenfe ; to croud, to Fuff full ; a word al- 
moF obfolete. 

At the well-head the pureF Freams arife : 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoy s, 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave acc lays. Fairy Sf 

2. To fill to fatiety ; in which fenfe cloy is Fill in ufe. 

They that efcape beF in the temperate zone, would be ac- 
cloyed with long nights, very tedious, no lefs than forty days. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To Acco'il. v. n. [See Coil.] To croud, to keep a coil about, 
to buFle, to be in a hurry ; a word now out of ufe. 

About the cauldron many cooks accoil’d, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the veffel uoil’d. 

They did about their bufinefs fwcat, and forely toil’d . FairygL 
A'ccolent. n.f. [accclens, Lat.] He that inhabits near a place; 

a borderer. Did. 

Acco'mmodable. adj. [accommodabilis, Lat.] Thatwhich may- 
be fitted ; with the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumFances of perfons, 
things, actions, times and places ; fo wc muF be furnifhed with 
fuch general rules as are accommodable to all this variety, by a 
wife judgment and difcretion. Watts' s Logick. 

To A C C O'M M O D A T E . v. a. [accommodo, Lat. ] 

1. To fupply with conveniences of any kind. 

Thefe three, 

Three thoufand confident, in act as many ; 

For three performers are the file, when all 

The reF do nothing ; with this word Fand, Fand,‘ 

Accommodated by the place, (more charming 

With their own noblenefs, which could hate turn’d 

A diFaff to a lance) gilded pale looks. Shakefp. Cyntbeline . 

2. With the particle to, to adapt, to fit, to make confiFent with. 

He had altered many things, not that they were not natural 
before, but that he might acco?nmodate himfelf to the age in which 
he lived. Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

’Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypothefis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, and human affairs ; 
his principles could not be made to agree with that conffitution 
and order which God had fettled in the world. Locke. 

Ac comm o'd ate. adj. [accommodatus, Lat.] Suitable, fit ; ufed 
fometimes with the particle for, but more frequently with to. 

They are fo adled and directed by nature, as to caff their 
eggs in fuch places as are moft accommodate for the exclufion of 
their young, and where there is food ready for them fo foon as 
they be hatched. Ray on the Creation . 

In thefe cafes, we examine the why, the what, and the how, 
of things, and propose means accommodate to the rw&.L' Eftrange. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worffup, 
and to impofe it upon them as that which was moft proper and 
agreeable to him, but that he condefcended to it as moft accom- 
modate to their prefent ftate and iilclination. Tillotf. Serm. v. 
Acco'mmodately. adv. [from accommodate.] Suitably, fitly. 
Accommodation, n. f. [ from accommodate.] 

1. Provifion of conveniencies. 

2. In the plural, conveniencies, things requifite to cafe orrefre£h-« 
ment. 

The king’s commiffioners Were to have fuch accommodations , 
as the other thought fit to leave to them ; who had been very 
civil to the king’s commiffioners. Clarendon, b. viii, 

3. Adaptation, fitnefs ; with the particle to. 

T he organization cf the body, with accommodation to its func- 
* tions. 
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tions, is fitted with the moft curious mechanifm. Hale s Origin. 
4* Compofition of a difference, reconciliation, adjuftment. 
AccoMpanable. adj. [from accompany .] Sociable; a word 

now not ufed. . . 

A fhow, as it were, of an accompanable folitarinefs, and or 

a civil wildnefs. Sidney, b. I 

AccoMpanier. n. f [from accompany.'] The perfon that makes 
part of the company ; companion. Did. 

To ACCOMPANY, v. a. [ accompagner , Fr.] 

1. To be with another as a companion. 

Go vifit her, in her chafte bower of reft, 

Accompany d with angel-like delights. Spenfer , Sonnet iii. 

The °-reat bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of feveral 
ideas. Locke . 

2. To join with. 

With regard to fheep, as folly is ufually accompanied with 
perverfenefs, fo it is here. There is fomething fo monftrous 
to deal in a commodity, which we are not allowed to export ; 
there is, I fay, fomething fo fottifh, that it wants a name, in 
our language, to exprefs it by. Swiff s Jhort View of Ireland 

Accomplice, n.f [ complice , Fr. from complex, a word m the 
barbarous Latin, much in ufe, Complices fertes prudent ins.] 

1. An affociate, a partaker, ufually in an ill fenfe. 

There were feveral fcandalous reports induftrioufly fpread by 
Wood, and his accomplices , to difeourage all oppofition againft 
his infamous project. Swift. 

2. A partner, or co-operator ; in a fenfe indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what could 
it have done, when it had all its organs of fpeech, and accom- 
plices of found, about it. Addifon. Spectator, N° 247. 

3. It is ufed with the particle to before a tiring, and with before 
a perfon. 

Childlefs Arturius, vaftly rich before. 

Thus by his Ioffes multiplies his ftore, 

Sufpedted for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

Who, fhould they fteal, for want of his relief. 

He judg’d himfelf accomplice with the thief. Dryderis Fables. 
To ACCOMPLISPI. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. from compleo , 
Lat.] 

1. To complete, to execute fully; as, to accomplijh a defign. 

He that is far off fhall die of the peftilence, and he that is 
near fhall fall by the fword, and he that remaineth, and is be- 
fieged, fhall die by the famine, Thus will I accomplijh my fury 
upon them. Ezekiel, vi. 12. 

2. To complete a period of time. 

He would accomplijh feventy years in the defolations of Je- 
rufalem. * Daniel , ix. 2. 

3. To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 

The vifion, 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftroke 
Of this yet fcarce cold battle, at this inftant 
Is full accomplijh' d. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

We fee every day thofe events exactly accomplijhed , which 
our Saviour foretold at fo great a di fiance. 

Addifon on the Chrifidn Religion. 

4. To gain, to obtain. 

Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 

He bear himfelf with honourable action ; 

Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accomplijhed. Shak. Tam. of a Shrciv. 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap. 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

Oh miferable thought, and more unlikely. 

Than to accomplijh twenty golden crowns. Shak. Fie nr y V . 

5. To adorn, or furnifh, either mind or body. 

From the tents 

The armourers accompliffing the knights, 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpearc' s Henry V. 

Acco'mplished. participial adj. 

1. Complete in fome qualification. 

For who expedts, that, under a tutor, a young gentleman 
fhould be an accomplifed public orator or logician. Locke on Ed. 

l. Elegant, finifhed in refpedl of embellifhments ; ufed com- 
monly with refpedt to acquired qualifications, without includ- 
ing moral excellence. 

The next I took to wife, 

O that I never had 1 fond with too late, 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That fpecious monfter, my accomplijh' d fnare. Samfon Agon. 
AccoMplisher. n.f. [from accomplijh .] The perfon that 
accomplifhes. Did. 

Accomplishment, n.f. [ accomplijfement , Fr.] 

I. Completion, full performance, perfection. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplijhment of thofe afflic- 
tions, he now but gradually endureth. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

This would be the accomplijhment of their common felicity, 
in cafe, by their evil, either through deftiny or advice, they 
fullered not the occafion to be loft. Sir John Haywood. 
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He thought it impoffible to find, in any one body, all thofe 
perfections which he fought for the accomplijhment of a Helena- 
becaufe nature, in any individual perfon, makes nothing that 
is perfedt in all its parts. Dry den's Ditfrefnoy, p te f 

2. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apoftles preaching, and the 
accomplijhment of many of their predictions, which, to thofe 
early chriftians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, matters 
of fight and experience. _ Atierlurys Sermon, 

3. Embellifhment, elegance, ornament of mind or body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own reflecting 
upon the eftates they are born to, and therefore thinking all 
other aaomplijhments unneceflary, are of no manner of ufe but 
to keep up their families. Addifon. Spedator, N° i 2 j t 

4. The aCt of obtaining any thing. 

The means fuggefted by policy and worldly wifdora, f or 
the attainment of thofe earthly enjoyments, are unfit for that 
purpofe, not only upon the account of their infufflciency for 
but alfo of their frequent oppofition and contrariety to, the al 
complijhmcnt of fuch ends. . South's Sermons, 

AccoMpt. n.f. [Fr. compter and compte , anciently accompttr. 
Skinner.] An account, a reckoning. See Account. 

The foul may have time to call itlelf to a juft: accompt of 
all things paft, by means whereof repentance is perfected. 

Hooker , b. v. § 46. 

Each Chriftmas they accompts did clear ; 

And wound their bottom round the year. p r ' m 

AccoMpt ant. n.f. [ accomptant , Fr.] A reckoner, computer. 

See Accountant. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accomptant goes back- 
ward. South's Sermons. 

AccoMpting-day. The day on which the reckoning is to be 
fettled. 

To whom thou much doft owe, thou much muft pay; 
Think on the debt againft th’ accompting-day. Sirj.Denhm. 

To ACCORD, v. a. [derived, by fome, from cor da the firing 
of a mufical inftrument, by others, from corda hearts , in the 
firft, implying harmony , in the other, unity.] 

To make agree ; to adjuft one thing to another; with the 
particle to. 

The firft fports the fhepherds fhowed, were full of fuch leaps 
and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they bore In 
their mouths, even as they danced, made a right picture of 
their chief god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. Sidney,! i. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s mufic to the voice ; her pant- 
ing heart danced to the mufic. Sidney , b. ii. 

The lights and {hades, whofe well accorded ftrife, 

Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. Pope's Epijl. 

To Acco'rd. v. n. To agree, to fuit one with another; with 
the particle with. 

Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant ; 

But that my heart accorcleth with my tongue. 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Several of the main parts of Mofes’s hiftory, as concerning 
the flood, and the firft fathers of the feveral nations of the world, 
do very well accord with the moft ancient accounts of profane 
hiftory. Tillotfon , Sermon i. 

Acco'rd. n.f. [accord, Fr.] 

1. A compaCt; an agreement. 

If both are fatisfy’d with this accord. 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. Dryd. Fab . 

2. Concurrence, union of mind. 

At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 

Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 

Spenfer's Fairy Jjueen, b. ii. c. 4- 
They gathered themfelves together, to fight with Jofhua and 
Ifrael, with one accord. Jojhua , ix. 2. 

3. Harmony, fymmetry, juft correfpondence of one thing with 
another. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual harmony 
of the members, animated by a healthful conftitution. 

Dryderis Dufrefnoy , Prf 

4. Mufical note. 

Try if there were in one fteeple two bells of unifon, whe< 
ther the finking of the one would move the other, more than 
if it were another accord. Bacon's Natural FIJI or y, N° 281. 

We muff not blame Apollo, but his lute. 

If falfe accords from her falfe firings be fent. Sir Jo. Davies 

5. Voluntary motion. 

Ne Guyon yet fpake word. 

Till that they came unto an iron door, 

Which to them open’d of its own accord. Fairy SjJ b. ii- c - 
Will you blame any man for doing that of his own accord, 
which all men fhould be compelled to do, that are not willing 
of themfelves. Hooker- 

All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their own accord ; and fome vegetables, by heat, will not turn 
acid, but alkaline, Arluthnot on Aliments. 
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TxTn not a word : how can I grace my talk, 1 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? Shakefp. Titus Ana, 

Accordance, n.f [from accord.] 
f Agreement with a perfon ; with the particle mtb. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide. 

With that great worth which hath ^ 

2 ‘ C TeT]y wayrf’ 'defining of fin, is, by the contrariety to 
thewxll of Cod ] as of good, by the 

Accordant, adj. [accordant, Fr.] Willing , m a good hu- 

m The prince difeovered to Claudio, that he loved your niece 
nw daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night m a 
Amce • Ini, if he found her accordant, he meant to take the 

nrefont time by the top, and inftantly break with you of it. 
p L } Sbakefpeare's Much- ado about Nothing. 

According, prep, [from accord.] 

f In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. _ 

Our churches are places provided, that the people might 
t v ere affcmble themfelves in due and decent manner, according 
to their feveral degrees and orders. Hooker, b. v. § 1 3. 

Our zeal, then,” lhould be according to knowledge. And what 
kind of knowledge ? Without all queftion, firft, according to 
the true, faving, evangelical knowledge. It fhould be accord- 
ing to the gofpel, the whole gofpel : not only according to its 
truths, but°precepts : not only according to its free grace, but 
neceflary duties : not only according to its myfleries, but alfo 
its commandments. fy rat 5 Sermons. 

Plow much more noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenuitv, according to thofe beautiful lines of Sir John 
Denham, irT his Poem on Fletcher’s works. . Addif. Spell. 

A man may, with prudence and a good confcience, approve 
of the profefled principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they heft promote the good of church 
and ftate. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of Engl. man. 
2 . With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and meafure, and 
gave them to be confidered by us according to thefe properties, 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

Accordingly, adv. [from accord.] Agreeably, fuitably, con- 
formably. 

Sirrah, thou’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul. 

That apprehends no further than this world ; 

And fquar’ft thy life accordingly. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcaf. 
As the adlions of men arc of fundry diftindt kinds, fo the 
laws thereof muft accordingly be diftinguifhed. Flooker, b. i. 

Whoever is fo allured of the authority and fenfe of ferip- 
ture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live accordingly , 
fhall be faved. Tillotfon's Preface. 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn four. Accordingly , given 
to a weak child, they ftill retain their nature ; for bread will 
o-ive them the cholic. Arluthnot on Aliments. 

To ACCO'ST. v. a. [ accofer , Fr.] To fpeak to firft ; to ad- 
drefs ; to falute. 

You miftake, knight : accof her, front her, board her, woo 
her, aflail her. Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

At length, collecting all his ferpent wiles. 

With foothing words renew’d, him thus accof s. Parad. Reg. 

I firft accof ed him : I fu’d, I fought. 

And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. Dryd./Eneid. 
Acco'stable. adj. [from accof.] Eafy of accefs; familiar. 
They were both indubitable, ftrong, and high-minded men, 
yet of fweet and accof able nature, almoft equally delighting in 
the prefs and affluence of dependents and fuitors. Wotton . 
ACCO'LNT. n.f. [from the old French accompt, from com- 
padius, Lat. originally written accompt , which fee ; but, by gra- 
dually foftening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account.] 

1. A computation of debts or expences ; a regifter of facts re- 
lating to money. 

At many times I brought in my accounts , 

Laid them before you ; you would throw them off. 

And fay you found them in minehonefty. Shakefp. Timon . 
When my young mailer has once got the skill of keeping 
accounts (which is a bufinefs of reafon more than arithmetic) 
perhaps it will not be amifs, that his father from thenceforth 
require him to do it in all his concernments. Locke on Education . 

2. 1 he ft ate or refult of a computation ; as, the account Hands 
thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, counting one 
by one, to find out the account. Ecclcjiaficus , vii. 2 7. 

3. Such a Hate of perfons or things, as mav make them more or 
lcb worthy ci being confidered in the reckoning. Value, or 
eftimation. 

a’ or the care that they took for their wives and their chil- 
dien, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in leaf! account with 
taem : but the greateft and principal fear was for the holy 
ten, P !,: - 2 Maceai, xv. . 8. 
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Tlmtsood affeaion, which things of fiiflfler account have 
once feton work, is by fo much the more eafily railed hig er. 

HooktY, b.v. § 3 v 

I fhould make more account of their judgment, who are men 
of fenfe, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 
nion given by the greateft part of painters. Dryden s Hitjrejf 
We would eftablifti our fouls in fuch a folid and fubftantiai 
virtue, as will turn to account in that great day, when it mui. 
ftand the teft of infinite wifdom and juftice. Add. SpettN J 399 " 

4. Diftindtion, dignity, rank. 

There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apobro- 
phizing Eumseus, and fpeakmg of him in the fecond perion ■ 
it is generally applied, by that poet, only t6 men of account 
and diftinction. , OdyjJ^y notes. 

5. A reckoning verified by finding the value of a thing equa o 

what it was accounted. , , 

Confidering the ufual motives of human actions, which are 
pleafure, profir, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend now 

thofe perfons find their account in any of the three. 

Swift' sAddrefs to Parliament . 

6. A reckoning referred to, or fum charged upon any particular 
perfon; and thence, figuratively, regard, co'nfideration, fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on 
my account. Philemon, i. . 

This muft be always remembered, that nothing can come 
into the account of recreation, that is not done with delight. 

Locke on Education , § 1 97- 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppofe men on <1 

public account , he woula do it vigoroully and heartily. 

Atterbury's Sermons . 

The affertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered by him in the 
perfon of Abraham, the father of the faithful ; who, on the ac- 
count of that character, is very fitly introduced. Ide?n. 

Thefe tribunes, a year cr two after their inftitution, kindled 
great diffenfions between the nobles and the commons, on the 
account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swift's Contefs in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommend itfelf to our love, on any other 
account , but either as it promotes our prefent, or is a means 
to affure to us a future happinefs. Rogers's Sermon v. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. Addifon s Cato. 

7. A narrative, relation; in this ufe it may feem to be derived 
from conte, Fr. a tale, a narration. 

8. The review or examination of an affair taken by authority ; 
as, the inagiftrate took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account of his fervants ; and when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thoufand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 

9. The relation and reafons of a tranfadtion given to a perfon in 
authority. 

Fie, my lord, fie 1 a foldier, and afraid * What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account ? 

Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 
The true ground of morality can only be the will and law 
of a Gpd, who fees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and punifhments, and power enough to call to account the 

proudeft offender. Locke. 

10. Explanation; afflgnment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account , how it comes to pafs, that though 
all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them fo contra- 
rily. Locke. 

It being, in our author’s account , a right acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it was not a power 
poffible to be inherited, becaufe the right, being confequent to, 
and built on, anadt perfectly perfonal, made that power fo too, 
and impoffible to be inherited. Locke. 

1 1. An opinion concerning things previoufly eftablifhed. 

1 hefe were deligned to join with the forces at fea, there be- 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranfport the 
land-forces, under the wing of the great navy : for they made 
no account, but that the navy fhould be abfolutely mafter of the 
feas. Bacon s Conft derations on IVar with Spain . 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon the 
fight of a fwallow, made account that fummer was at hand, and 
away went his fhirt too. L’Ef range. Fable cxxvii. 

12. The reafons of any tiling collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts , that they had the fame 
reafon to believe the hiftory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perfon to which they themfelves were not actually eye- 
witnelfes, they were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical faith, 
and of right reafon, to give credit to this hiftory. 

Addifon on the Chrif ian Religion. 

1 3. In law. 

Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or action 
brought againft a man, that, by means of office or bufinefs un- 
dertaken, is to render an account unto another ; as, a bailiff to- 
ward his mafter, a guardian to his ward. Cowell. 

To Acco'unt. v. a. [See ACCOUNT.] 

1. To efteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 

I hat alfo was accounted a land of giants. Dent. 

2. To 
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% To reckon, to compute. 

The calendar months are likewife arbitrarily and unequally 
fettled by the fame power; by which months we, to this day, 
account , and they meafure, and make up, that which we call the 
Julian year. Holder on Time. 

3, To give an account, to affign the caufes ; in which fenfe it is 
followed by the particle for. 

If any one Ihould afk, why our general continued fo eafy to 
the laft ? I know no other way to account for it, but by that 
unmeafurable love of wealth, which his bell: friends allow to 
be his predominant paflion. Swift. 

To make up the reckoning; to anfwer for praftices. 

Then thou (halt fee him plung’d, whenleaft he fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiii. 
They have no uneafy prefages of a future reckoning, wherein 
the pleafures they now tafte, muft be accounted for ; and may, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which {ball then lay hold 
of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

5. To appear as the medium by which any thing may be ex- 
plained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
eat very little at a time ; becaufe the increafe of the quantity 
of frelh chyle, muft make that circulation ft ill more uneafy; 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fome afthmatic 
perfons, and accounts for the fy mptoms they are troubled with 
after eating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6. To aflign to, with the particle to. 

For fome years, really accrued the yearly fum of two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers : and it was, in 
truth, the only project that was accounted to his own fervice. 

Clarendon. 

y. To hold in efteem. 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. Cbron. 
Acco untable, aclj. [from account .] Of whom an account 
may be required ; who muft anfwer for : followed by the par- 
tide to before the perfon, and for before the thing. 

Accountable to none, 

But to my confcience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themfelves excufed from ftanding upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduft, they very fel- 
dom trouble themfelves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

The good magiftrate will make no diftinftion ; for the 
judgment is God’s ; and he will look upon himfelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterbury s Sermons . 

Accountant, adj. [from account.] Accountable to ; refpon- 
fible for. 

His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. S ha kefp.Meaf f mMca f. 

I love her too, 

Not out of abfolutc luft (though, peradventure, 

I ftand accountant for as great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

AccouNtant. n.f. [See Accomptant.J A computer; a 
man (killed or employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers ftates ; the fhort and irre- 
concileable years of fome; the exceeding errour in the natural 
frame of others ; and the falfe dedudions of ordinary accoun- 
tants in moft. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Acco'unt-book. n.f. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf upon the lofs of friends, 
as I do upon the lofs of money ; by turning to my account- 
book^ and feeing whether I have enough left for my fupport. 

Swift , Letter \x ii. 

Accounting, n.f. [from account.'] The ad of reckoning, 
or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obferved, muft keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his fpiritual eftate ; 
which, without frequent accountings , he will hardly be able to 
prevent. South's Sermons. 

To Acco'uple. v. a. [ accoupler , Fr.] To join, to link together. 
He fent a folemn embaflage to treat a peace and league with 
the king ; accoupling it with an article in the nature of a re- 
queft. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Acco'urage. v. a. [obfolete. See COURAGE.] To 
animate. 

That forward pair fhe ever woul’d affuage, 

When they would ftrive due reafon to exceed ; 

But that fame froward twain would accourage , 

And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy jjueen, b. ii. c, ii. 
'Fo AccoNrt. v. a. [See To COURT.] To entertain with 
courtfhip, or courtefy ; a word now not in ufe. 

Who all this while were at their wanton reft. 

Accounting each her friend with lavifh feaft. Fairy £L b. ii. c.u. 
To ACCOUTRE, v. a. [ accoutre r, Fr.] To drefs, to equip. 
Is it for this they ftudy ? to grow pale. 

And mifs the pleafures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags accoutred are they feen, 

And made the may-game of the public fpleen Wryd.Perfms. 
Acco'utrement. n.f. [accoutrement , Fr.] Drefs, equipage, 
furniture relating to the perfon ; trappings, ornaments. 

I profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the fimple 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement. , complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakefpeare s Merry V/ives ofWmdfor . 


1 have feen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, for two 
hours together, he was buffed in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements , according to the different parts he was to j a 
them. Addifon. Spectator, N° 201 

How gay with all th’ accoutrements of war. 

The Britons come, wfith gold well-fraught they come. Phil 
Chriftianity is loft among them, in the trappings and accou- 
trements of it; with which, inftead of adorning religion, they 
have ftrangely dilguifed it, and quite ftifled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Tillotfon , Sermon xxx iii. 

ACC RET ION. n.f [ accrefio , Lat.] The act of growing to 
another, fo as to encreafe it. 

Plants do nourifh ; inanimate bodies do not : they have an 
accretion , but no alimentation. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 602 
The changes feem to be effected by the exhaling of the 
moifture, which may leave the tinging corpufcles more denfe 
and fomething augmented by the accretion of the oily and 
earthy parts of that moifture. Newton's Qpti c r 

Infants fupport abftinence worft, from the quantity of ali- 
ment confumcd in accretion. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

AccreTive. adj. [from accretion.] Growing; that which by 
growth is added. 

If the motion be very How, we perceive it not : we have no 
fenfe of the accretive motion of plants and animals: and the 
fly fhadow fteals away upon the dial ; and the quickeft eye 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepjis Scieiit. 
T0ACCROA.CH. v. a. [accr ocher, Fr.] To draw to one as 
with a hook; to gripe, to draw away by degrees what is an- 
other’s. 

Accrc/achment. n. f [from accroach.'] The aft of accroach- 
ing- Bid. 

To ACCRUE, v. n. [from the participle accru, formed from 
accroitre , Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to ; as, a natural production or ef- 
fect, without any particular refpeft to good or ill. 

Tie Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 
manner of that perfonal fubfiftence ; no alteration thereby q,- 
cruing to the nature of God. Hooker , b. v. § 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or improvement, in a fenfe 
inclining to good rather than ill ; in which meaning it is more 
frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compaft there arifing an obligation upon ev ery 
one, fo to convey his meaning, there accrues alfo a right to 
every one, by the fame figns, to judge of the fenfe or meaning 
of the perfon fo obliged to exprefs himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be never fo 
bright and clear, yet it is Hill but particular ; and muft there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, which 
accrues to a ftanding general proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
cities, of all tempers and interefts, of all ages and nations. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. To append to, or arife from; as, an ill confequence; this 
fenfe feems to be lefs proper. 

His fcholar Ariftotle, as in many other particulars, fo like- 
wife in this, did juftly oppofe him, and became one of the au- 
thors; choofing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difrefpefts of ignorant perfons. Wilk.Math.Mag> 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, or arife; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of thofe his works, aurueth to 
her majefty, amounteth to one thoufand pounds. Carew's Suru. 

The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have fet fcveral of the ftates of Italy 
on the fame fubjeft. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Sometimes to follow, as lofs; but lefs properly. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment, until it comes to take root in the nation. Temple'sMtf 
AccueaTion. n. f. [from accubo , to lye down to, Lat.] The 
antient pofture of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubation , or lying down at meals, was 
a gefture ufed by very many nations. Brown's Vulgar Err. b.x. 
To Accu'mb. v. a. [ accumbo , Lat.] To he at the tabic, accord- 
ing to the ancient manner. Did. 

To A C C UM U L A T E . v. a. [ from accumulo , Lat.] To heap 
one thing upon another ; to pile up, to heap together. It is 
lifed either literally, as, to accumzdate money, or, figuratively* 
as, to accumulate merit or wickednefs. 

If thou daft flandcr her, and torture me. 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorfe ; 

On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing can’ft thou to damnation add. Shake jp. Othello . 

Crufht by imaginary treafon’s weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. Sir John Denham. 
Accumulation, n. f. [from accumidate.] 

1. The aft of accumulating. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch an accumit' 
lation of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or lifting of one 
favour upon another. ° 7 Votton. 

^ One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant. 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

W hich he atchiev’d by th’ minute, loft his favour. 

Shakefpeare s Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. The 
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2. The ftate of being accumulated. . f 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and their free- 
dom^ from it after the morbid matter is exhaufted, it looks as 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as or other 

humours in the body, growing perhaps on fome people as 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

corns. 

Accumulative, adj. [from accumulate.] 

1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. . 

If the injury meet not with meeknefs, it then acquires an- 
other accumulative guilt, and Hands anfwerable not only for its 
own pofitive ill, but for all the accidental, which it cauies in 
the fufferer. Government of the Tongue , § 4. 

Accumulator, n.f [from accumulate.] He that accumulates ; 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paffive man, yet there would be 
no broils and quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries; which demonftrates how unjuftly meeknefs is charged 
with fo much as accidental production of them. Decay of Piety. 
Accuracy, n.f [ accuraho , Lat.] Exaftnefs, nicety. 

The man who hath the ftupid ignorance, or hardened ef- . 
frontery ! to infult the revealed will of God ; or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meafure of the Divinity ; or,, at belt, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an infipid accu- 
racy ; or demonftrate a plain propofition, in all the formality 
of A’s and B’s ; thefe now are the only men worth mention- 
ing. Delany. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole defign, accu- 
racy of the calculations, and (kill in reftoring and comparing 
paffages of ancient authors. Arbuthnot on Coins , Pref. 

A'CCURATE. adj. [ accuratus , Lat.] 

x. Exaft, as oppofed to negligence or ignorance, applied to per- 
fons. 

2. Exaft, without defeft or failure, applied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate trials than Reaumure, 
that brighteft ornament of France. Coif on Elements of Nat. Phil. 
Accurately, adv. [from accurate.] In an accurate manner ; 
exaftly, without errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately , or very nearly, in 
a given ratio to the fine of refraftion. Newt. Opt. ax. v. 

That all thefe diftances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
Ihould be fo accurately and harmonioufly adjufted in this great 
variety of our fyftem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial caufes, and muft certainly flow from that eternal fountain 
of wifdom. Bentley’s Sermons . 

A'ccurate ness. n.f. [from accurate.] Exaftnefs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fufpefting that in making this obferva- 
tion I had not determined the diameter of the fphere with fuf- 
ficient accuratenefs , I repeated the experiment. Newton's Opt. 
To AccuTse. v. a. [See CURSE.] To doom to mifery ; to in- 
voke mifery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac - 
curfed it, * that it Ihould never fhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

Accu'rsed. part. adj. 

1. That which is curfed or doomed to mifery. 

’Tis the moft certain flgn the world’s accurjl , 

That the beft things corrupted are and worft. Denh. Poems. 
1 . That which deferves the curfe ; execrable ; hateful ; detef- 
table ; and, by confequence, wicked ; malignant. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meflage ere he come ; that a fwift blefling 
May foon return to this our fuffering country, 

Under a hand occurs' d! Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, and thofe ac- 
curfed fpirits, the devils, is this, that they are of a difpofition 
contrary to God. Tillotfon , Sermon iv. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurjl , 
Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft. Dryden's Ovid. 
Accu'sable. adj. [from the verb accufe.] That which may be 
cenfured ; blamable ; culpable. 

There would be a manifeft defeft, and her improvifton juftly 
accufable ; if animals, fo fubjeft unto difeafes from bilious 
caufes, Ihould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

AccusaTion. n. f [from accufe.] 

J. "Fhe aft of accufing. 

Thus they in mutual accufation fpent 
The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condemning. 

And of their vain conteft appear’d no end. Milt. Par . Loft. 
2. The charge brought againft any one by the accufer. 

You read 

Thefe accufations , and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 

A11 . . . _ Shakefpeare' s Richard II. 

, ac ™J<*tion, in the very nature of the thing. Hill ffippof- 
mg, and being founded upon fome law : for where there is no 
Jaw, there can be no tranfgreffion ; and where there can be no 

Vol 1 am fUrG theie ou S ht t0 be no accufation. South. 
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3 ‘ L7>?atfon h of fora Fime preferred before a competent 
judge, bv the intervention of an mfcription lawiully made, m 
order to itiflift fome judgment on the guilty perfon. Ayl. Parer * 
Accusative, n. adj. [ accufativus , Lat.] A term of grammar, 
fignifying the relation of the noun, on which the atnon im- 
plied in the verb terminates. 

Accu'satory. adj. [from accufe.] That which produceth or 

containeth an accufation. r , . 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to let forth, in 

the acmfatory libel, fome certain and definite time. Ayl.Parcrg. 

To ACCU'SE. v. a. [a-cufo, Lat.] . , . , 

To charge with a crime. It requires the partic.e of before the 

fubjeft of accufation. 

He ftripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 

And, calling weftern winds, accus'd the fpring c/’ floth. 

Dryden's Virgil , Georg, iv. 1 . 20 y. 

The profeflors ate accufed of all the ill praftices which may 
feem to be the ill confequences of their principles. Add. on Italy. 

It fometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while there is a cat 
or dog in the houfe, that can be accufed for running away with 
it: But, if there happen to be neither, you muft lay it upon 
the rats, or a ftrange greyhound. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

3. To blame or cenfure, in oppofition to applaufe or j unifica- 
tion. 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and their thoughts the 
mean while accufng or elfe excufing one another . R-om. ii. 15- 
Your valour would your floth too much accufe , 

And therefore, like themfelves, they princes choofe. 

Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 

Accu'ser. n.f [from accufe.] He that brings a charge againft 
another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accufers , on the 
fcore of their fex, as women ; others, of their age, as pupils 
and infants ; others, upon the account of fome crimes com- 
mitted by them ; and others, on the Icore of fome filthy lucre 
to propofe to gain thereby ; others, on the fcore of their con- 
ditions, as libertines againft their patrons; and others, through 
a fufpicion of calumny, as having once already given falfe evi- 
dence ; and, laftly, others on account of their poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurei. Aylijfe' s Par ergon, 

— That good man, who drank the pois’nous draught. 

With mind ferene, and could not wifti to fee 
His vile accufer drink as deep as he. Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiii. 
If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accufer is immediately put to an igno- 
minious death ; and, out of his goods and lands, the innocent 
perfon is quadruply recompenfed. Gidliver's Travels. 

To ACCUSTOM, v. a. [accoutumer, Fr.] To habituate, to 
enure, with the particle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How fhall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftom'd to immortal fruits ? Par. Loft , b. xi. 
It has been fome advantage to accuftom one’s felf to books of 
the fame edition. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind, p. i . c. 17. 
Accustom able. adj. [from accuftom] Of long cuftom or 
habit; habitual, cuftomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extraftion, and fpecies, 
may be diverfified by accuftomable refidence in one climate, 
from what they are in another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Accu's TOM ABLY. adv. According to cuftom. 

Touching the king’s fines accuftomably paid for the purchaf- 
ing of writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and 
do therefore think that they alfo grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon's Alienation . 

Accu’stomance. n.f. [accoutumance, Fr.] Cuftom, habit, ufe. 
Through accuftomance and negligence, and perhaps fome 
other caufes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take no- 
tice of it in others. Boyle's Works . 

AcciFstomarily. adv. In a cuftomary manner; according 
to common or cuftomary praftice. , 

Accu'stomary. adj. [from accuftom.] Ufual, praftiffid; ac- 
cording to cuftom. 

Accu'stomed. [from accuftom.] According to cuftom; fre- 
quent; ufual. 

Look how Ihe rubs her hands. It is an accuftomed aftion 

with her, to feem thus walhing her hands : I have known her 
^continue in this a quarter of an hour. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A ce. n.f [As not only fignified a piece of money, but any in- 
teger, from whence is derived the word ace , or unit. Thus 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Arbuthnot on Coins.] 

1. An unit ; a fingle point on cards or dice. 

W hen lots are Ihuffled together in a lap, urn, or pitcher ; or 
if a man blindfold calls a die, what reafon in the world can he 
have to prefume, that he fhall draw a white ftone rather than 
a black, or throw an act rather than a fife. South Sermons. 

2. A imall quantity. 

He will not bate an act of abfolute certainty ; but however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him it muft 
go for an mdifputable truth. Government of the Tongue, § i . . 
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not wag an ace farther : 


the whole world fhall not 
bribe me to it. Dry den’s Spanijh Friar. 

Ace'phalous. n. a. [dxepuX^, Gr.] Without a head. Diet. 

Ace'rb. ad]. [ acerbas , Lat.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
nefs, as moft fruits are before they are ripe. Quincy. 

Ace'rbity. n f. [ acerbitas , Lat.] 

1. A rough fower tafte. 

2. Applied to men, fharpnefs of temper ; feverity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticifm, namely, fmartnefs, 
quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity , feem 
rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Pope’s Intr. to Dun. 

To ACE'RV ATE. v. a. [ acervo , Lat.] To heap up. Diff. 

Acerv.a/tion. n.f. [from acervate.] The a£t of heaping to- 
gether. 

Ace'rvose. adj. Full of heaps. DiSt. 

Acescent, adj. [ace fens, Lat.J That which has a tendency to 
foumefs or acidity. * 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fufficient quan- 
tity of acefents, as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Aceto'se. adj. That which has in it acids or vinegar. 

Dift. 

Aceto'sity. n.f. [from acetofe.] The Hate of being acetofe, or 
of containing vinegar. Didi. 

Ace'tous. adj. [from acetum , vinegar, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. 

Raifins, which confift chiefly of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the skins or husks by the avolation of the fuperfluous 
moifture through their pores, being diftilled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous fpirit. Boyle of Spirits. 

Ache. n.f. [ace, Sax. Gr. now generally written ake, and 
in the plural akes, of one fy liable ; the primitive manner being 
preferved chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure.] 

A continued pain. See Ake. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with aches , make thee roar. 

That beans fhall tremble at thy din. Shakefpeare’ s Tcmpef. 

A coming fhow’r your (hooting corns prefage, 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will urge. Swift’s Mifc. 

To Ache. v. n. [See Ache.] To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and fpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache , if long 
fixed upon any difficultly difeerned object. Glanv. Scepfs , c. xiv. 

To ACHIEVE, v. a. [achever, Fr. to complete.] 

1 . To perform, to finifh a defign profperoufly. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with fure fuccefs : 

The greater part perform’d, achieve the Ids. Dryd. Mncid . 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by induftry achiev’d 
And perfected by the fwift courfe of time. 

Shakefpeare’ s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perifh, Tranio, 

If I achieve not this young modeft girl. 

Shake] pear e’ s Taming the Shrew. 

Thou haft achiev’d our liberty, confin’d 
XVithin hell-gates till now. Milton’s Par. Lofl , b. ii. /. 368. 

Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiev’d. , 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior. 

An Achi'ever. n.f He that performs ; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfelf, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shakefpeare’ s Much ado about Nothing. 

An Achi evement, n.f. [achevement, Fr.] 

1 . The performance of an action. 

From every coaft that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble martial crew, 

That famous hard achievements ftill purfue. Fairy Ffueen, b. i. 
The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, granted to any man for 
the performance of great adtions. 

Then fhall the war, and ftern debate, and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dufty fpoils among. 

Hi h on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung; 

Rank’d with my champions bucklers, and below 

With arms revers’d, th’ achievements of the foe. Dryd. Fab. 

A hievement , in the firft fenfe 5 is derived from athive , as it figni- 
fies to perform ; in the fecond, from achieve , as it imports to 
gain. 

4 . CHOP, n.f [achor , Lat. Gr. furfur . ] 

A fpecies of the herpes ; it appears with a crufty fcab, which 
caufes an itching on the furfaceof the head, occafioned by a fait 
fliarp ferum oozing through the skin. jjhiincy. 

A CID. adj. [aadus, Lat. aade, Fr.] Sour, (harp. 

Wild trees laft longer than garden trees; and in tire fame 
kind, thole whofe fruit is acid , more than thofe whofe fruit is 
fweet. Bacons Natural Hi/lory , N° 585. 

Ai id, or four, proceeds from a fait of the fame nature, with- 
out mixture of oil ; in auftere taftes the oily parts have not dis- 
entangled themfelves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch is 
the tafte of unripe fruits. Arbutlmot on aliments. 

Liquors and fubftances are called acids, which being com- 
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pofed of pointed particles, affeft the tafte. in a (harp and pi erc 
ing manner. The common way of trying, whether any p arti " 
cular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mixing 
with fyrup of violets, which it will turn of a red colour- K * 
if it contains alkaline or lixivial particles, it changes that 


green. 




Aci'dity. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; aa 
acid tafte ; fharpnefs ; foumefs. 

Fifties, by the help of adiflolvent liquor, corrode and reduce 
their meats, skin, bones, and all, into a chylus or cremor ; and 
yet this liquor manifefts nothing of acidify to the tafte. 

R ay on the Creation, 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of areduin 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite different diet from 
the cafe of acidity or fournefs. Arbuthnot on Ahnentc 

A'cidness. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; aci . 
dity. See Acidity. 

ACI DULM. n.f. [that is, aqua acidula . ] 

Medicinal fprings impregnated with fharp particles, as all 
the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-fprings are. Sjuinn 

The at. idulee, or medical fprings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual ; and even the ordinary fprings, which 
were before clear, frefh and limpid, become thick and turbid 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, as long as 
the earthquake lafts. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory , p, 4 

To Aci'dulate. v. a. [ aciduler , Fr.] To impregnate ortini 
with acids in a flight degree. 

The muriatic feurvy is evidently a diet of frefh unfalted 
things, watery liquors acidulated, farinaceous emollient fub- 
ftances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbutlmot on Alim. 

To ACKNOWLEDGE, v.a. [a word formed, as it feems, 
between the Latin and Englifh, from agnofo , and knowledge , 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to know.] 

1. To own the knowledge of ; to own any thing or perfon in a 
particular character. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jeffica, 

In place of lord Baflanio and myfelf. Shakefp. Mer, ofVen. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Sir John Davies. 

2 . To confefs; as, a fault. 

Fori acknowledge my tranfgreffions ; and my fin is ever be- 
fore me. PfalmX i. 3. 

3. To own; as, a benefit ; fometimes with the particle to before 
the perfon conferring the benefit. 

His fpirit 

Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg’d not. Par. Lof. 

In the firft place, therefore, 1 thankfully at knowledge to the 
Almighty power the affiftance he has given me in the beginning, 
and the profecution of my prefent ftudies. Drydens Ene'u. 

Acknowledging, adj. [from acknowledge.] Grateful; ready 
to acknowledge benefits received. 

He has (hewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
paffionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
felf-interefted. Dryden’s Virgil , Dedication. 

Acknowledgment, n.f. [from acknowledge.] 

1. Conceffion of any character in another; as, exiftence, ftipe- 
riority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ne- 
ceflary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable acknowledgment of the Deity ; becaufe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fucceffive individual. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2 . Conceffion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the chriftian faith, 
the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Hooker , b. iii. § 1 . 

Confeffionof a fault. 

Confeffion of a benefit received ; gratitude. 

Act of atteftation to any conceffion ; fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the laws 
of England were never eftablifhed, nor any acknowledgment of 
fubje&ion made. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his majefty for the leave 
of fifhing upon his coafts ; and though this may not be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our 
fide, andcuftom on theirs, not determined or extinguiftied by 
any treaty between us, it may with juftice be infilled on. 

Temple’s Adifccllanus. 

A CME. n.f [ clitfLrj, Gr.] 

The height of any thing; more efpecially ufed to denote the 
height of a diftemper, which is divided into four periods. 1 • 
The arche, the beginning or firft attack. 2. Anabafis , the 
growth. 3. A me , the height. And, 4. Paracme , which is 
the declenfion of the diftemper. Fjuincy. 

Aco'lothist. n.f. [xko^hBecu, Gr.] One of the loweft order 
in the Romifh church, whofe office is to prepare the elements 
lor the offices, to light the church, &c. 

In the Romifh communion it is duty, according to the papal 
law, when the bifhop fings mafs, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appear in their proper habits ; and to fee that all the offices 
of the church be rightly performed; to ordain the a eolotbijf to 
keep the facred veffels, GrV. Ayliffe's Parergon . 

1 Aco'- 
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A’colyte. n. f. The fame with AcolothisT. 

A'COW T e n.f. [acomtrn, Lat.] Properly the herb wolfs-feane, 
but commonly ufed in poetical language for prnfon in general. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. 

Nor nourifhes the lion’s angry feed ; 

Nor pofe’nous aconite is here produc’d, , 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus d. Dryd.Vtrg > 

Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love. 

That poifon never yet withftood, ... , D 

Does nourifh mine, and turns to blood. Gram, lie s Poems. 

A'corm. n.f. [iTcepn, Sax. from ac, an oak, andcopn, corn or 
grain ; that is, the grain of the oak.] 

The feed or fruit born by the oak. 

What roots old-aee contradleth into errours, and how fuch 
as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow oaks in our older 
heads, and become inflexible. Brown’s Pref to pulgar Errouis. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft. 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. . Dry den s Ovid. 
He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himfelf. Locke. 

Aco'usticks. n.f. [ a xurixd, of axaW Gr. to hear.] 

j. The doefrine or theory of founds. # 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. Fguuicy. 

To ACQUAINT, v.a. [accointer, Fr.] 

1. To make familiar with ; applied either to perfons or things. 

We that acquaint ourfelves with ev’ry zone. 

And pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, are to ourfelves unknown, 

And unacquainted ftill with our own foul. Sir j. Davies. 

There with thee, new welcome faint. 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant fheen. Mil. on March. Win. 
Before a man can fpeak on any fubjetft, it is neceflary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Education , §171. 

Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeftic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries ; and, above all, be well a quainted 
with God and yourfelves ; learn animal nature, and the work- 
ings of your own fpirits. Watts’s Logick . 

2. To inform. 

But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this bufinefs. Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth Night. 

I have lately received a letter from a friend in the country, 
wherein he acquaints me, that two or three men of the town 
are got among them, and have brought down particular words 
and phrafes, which were never before in thofe parts. Tatler. 

Acquaintance, n.f. [ accointance , Fr.] 

1. The ftate of being acquainted with ; familiarity, knowledge. 
It is applied as well to perfons as things, with the particle 
with. 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous poets of his 
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age, than with the noblemen and ladies. 


Dryd. 


Our admiration of a famous man leflens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him ; and we feldom hear of a celebrated 
perfon, without a catalogue of fome notorious weakneftes and 
infirmities. Addif Speculator, N° 256. 

Would we be admitted into an a quaintance with God : let 
us ftudy to refemble him. We muft be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

Attcrbury’s Sermons . 

. Familiar knowledge, fimply without a prepofition. 

Brave foldier, pardon me. 

That any accent breaking from my tongue, 

Should ’fcape the true acquaintance of mine ear .Shak.K.John. 
Thi$ keeps the underftanding long in convcrfe with an ob- 
jeift, and long converfe brings acquaintance . South’s Sermons. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance , how obliging his carriage was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Atterbnry’s Sermons. 

. A flight or initial knowledge, fhort of friendfhip, as applied to 
perfons. 

I hope I am pretty near feeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate a n acquaintance becaufe if you do not know me 
when we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters are counter- 
parts of my heart. _ Swift to Pope, Letter xii. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance fhould precede the vows of 
friemlfhip. _ * Bolingbroke. 

1 he perfon with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 
have fome knowledge, without the intimacy of friendfhip. 

. * n thls fenfe, the plural is, in fome authors, acquaintance 
m others acquaintances. 

But fhe, ail vow’d unto the red-crofs knight. 

His wand’ring peril clofely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight. 

But her dear heart with anguilh did torment. F. j^ucen, b. u 


AGO 


That youn^ men travel under fome tutor, I allow w ell, ft? 
that he be fuch a one that may be able to tell them,, what ac- 
quaintances they are to feek, what exercifes or difciplitle the 
place yieldeth. Bacon, Effay xix. 

This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are perfons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
meet acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all in 
to a nearer line; and they who have converfed with you, are 
for ever after inviolably yours. Dryd. Juvenal, Dedicat . 

We fee he is afhamed of his neareft acquaintances . 

„ Boyle againfl Bentley . 

Acquainted, [from acquaint.] Familiar, well known ; not 


new. 


I Now call we our high court of parliament ; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be ^ 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakefp. Henry l X , 

Acqu'est. n.f [aqueft, Fr. from acquerir, written by fome 
acquijl, with a view to the word acquire, or acquifita.] 
Attachment, acquifltion ; the thing gained. 

New acquejls are more burden than ftrength. Bac. Hen.V IT. 

Mud, repofed near the oftia of thofe rivers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby excluding the fed, and preferving 
thefe (hells as trophies and figns of its new a'cquejld and en- 
croachments. JVoodward s Nat. Hijl. p. i. 

To ACQUIESCE, v. n. [acquiefer, Fr. acquiefere, Lat.] To 
reft in, or remain fatisfied with, without oppofition or difeon- 
tent. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wifhing, nor un- 
a£five complacency in ; nor, laftly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pafs before God for a man s 
willing of fuch things ; and, confequently, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and acquiefee in an airy ungrounded 
perfuafion, that they will thofe things which really they not 
will, they fall thereby into a grofs and fatal delufion. South. 

He hath employed his tranfeendent wifdom and power, that 
by thefe he might make way for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acquiefe. Grew’ s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. 

Acquiescence, n.f [from acquiefe ] 

j. A filent appearance of content, diftinguifhed on one fide from 
avowed confent, on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 
were thought moft averfe from it, there appeared any fign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acquiejeeme in all the bi- 
fhops thought fit to do. Clarendon. 

2. Satisfaction, reft, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after fame, either 
from difappointment, or from experience of the little pleafure 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural eoldnefs 
of old-age ; but feldom from a full fatisfaCtion and a.quiefcence 
in their prefent enj yments of it. Addif Spectator, N° 256, 

3. Submiffion. 

The greateft part of the world take up their p'erfuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 
quief ence in the word of thofe, who fhall reprefent things to 
them under thefe characters. South’s Sermons. 

Acqui'rable. adj. [from acquire.] That which may be ac- 
quired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thofe rational inftinCts, the connate principles engraven in 
the human foul, though they are truths acquirable and dedu- 
cible by rational confequence and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be inferibed in the very crafts and texture of the foul, ante- 
cedent to any acquifltion by induftry or the exercife of the dif- 
curfive faculty in man. Flales’ s Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceflarily follows, that 
they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome incorporeal 

^ inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

1 o ACQUIRE, v.a. [acquerir, Fr. acquire , Lat.] To gain 
by one’s own labour or power ; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place not well, 

May make too great an a& : for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, ’s away. 

, ^ Shakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra* 

Acqu iREd. particip. adj. [from a quire.] Gained by one’s felf, 
in oppofition to thofe things which are bellowed by nature. 

V\ e are feldom at eafe, and free enough from the felicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceffion of 
uneafinefies, out of that flock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke 

An Acquirer, n.f [from acquire.] The perfon that acquires * 
a gainer. 1 3 

An Acqui'REMENT. n.f. [from acquire.} That which is ac- 
quired ; gam ; attainment. The word may be properly ufed 
in oppofition to the gifts of nature. 1 J 

Thefe his acquirements, by induftry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent endowments of na- 

tUF JV , _ Hayward on Edward V I. 

. By a content and acquiefcence in every fpecies of truth, we 

embraG$ 
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embrace the 'fhadow thereof : or fo much as may palliate its 
juft and fubftantial acquirements. Browns V ulgar Err our s? b. i. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
fuch a tafte as that I am here fpeaking oft The faculty muft, 
in fome degree, be born with us. Addifon. Spectator , N 9 409. 

Acquisition, n.f. [ acquifitio , Lat.] 
r. The aft of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good things of the 
world ; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
pafs the poffeffion of thefe things, is by his own induftrious ac- 
quifition of them. South s Sermons. 

2. The thing gained ; acquirement. 

Great Sir, all acquifition 
Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. _ , . Denham’s Sophy. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering like a vulture to 
difmember its dying carcafe ; by whit h means it becomes only 
an acquifition to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a re- 
furreftion. Swift on the Dijfenfons in Athens and Rome. 

Acquisitive, ad]. \acquiftivus ?Lat.] That which is acquired 

or gained. . , . . r .. 

He died not in his acquiftive but in his native foil ; nature 

herfelf, as it were, claiming a final intereft in his body, when 
fortune had done with him. . ottcn. 

Acqu'ist. n.f. [See Acquest.] Acquirement; attainment; 

gain. 

His fervant he with new acquif 
Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and confolation hath difmift. M. Sampfon Agon. 
To ACQUIT, v. a. [ acquiter , Fr. See QUIT-] 

1. To fet free. . 

Ne do I wifh (for wifhing were but vain; 

To be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain. 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. Spenf Son. xln. 

2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abfolve; oppofed to con - 
* demn, either fimply with an accufative, as, the jury acquitted 

him , or with the par ticles from ox of which is more common, 
before the crime. 

If I-ftm, then thou markeft me, and thou wilt not acquit me 

from mine iniquity. 7°^ x \ 1 4 * 

By the fuffrage of the moft and beft he is already acquitted , 

and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

Dryden s Conquef of Granada? Dedic . 

He that judges, without informing himfelf to the utmoft that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf a/judging amifs. Locke. 

Neither do I refleft upon the memory of his majefty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have, by the bleffing of God on my endeavours, over- 
come’ all difficulties ; and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfelf 
0 f the debt which I owed the publick, when I undertook this 

work. , „ , , . ... fp da J- 

4. In a fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted himfelf well ; 

that is, he difcharged his duty. 

Acqu'itment. n. f. [from acquit . ] The ftate ol being acquit- 
ted ; or aft of acquitting. # 

The word imports properly an acquitment or dilcharge ot a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe had thereupon. South s Sermons. 

Acquittal, n. f in law, is a deliverance and letting free from 
the fufpicion or guiltinefs of an offence. Cowell. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal 
of an accufed perfon, a perfuafive to war, and the like. Swift. 
To Acquittance. 1 in. To procure an acquittance ; to 
acquit ; a word not in prefent ufe. 

But if black fcandal and foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak. Rich. III. 
Acquittance, n. f. [from acquit.] 

1 . The aft of difeharging from a debt. 

But foon fhall find 

Forbearance, no acquittance ? ere day end 
Juftice fhall not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. Par. Lof ? b . x. 
2* A writing teftifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. Shake fp. Love’s Labour Lof. 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittances , but pay again. Donne. 

They had got a worfe trick than that ; the fame man 
bought and fold to himfelf, paid the money, and gave the acquit- 
tance, Arbuthnot’ s Hif. of John Bull. 

A'cre. n.f. [Txpe, Sax.] A quantity of land containing in 
length forty pc-rches, and four in breadth, or four thoufand eight 
hundred and forty fquare yards. Did. 

Search ev’ry acre in the high-grown held. 

And bring him to our eye. Shakefpeare’ s K. Lear , 


ACT 

A'crid. ad', [acer? Lat.] Of a hot biting tafte; bitter, fo a$tg 
leave a painful heat upon the organs of tafte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the fharp particles of thefirft 5 
bein 0- involved in a greater quantity of oil than tnofe of the 

laft. ° _ Arluthnot on Aliments, 

Acrimo'nious. adj. Abounding with acrimony ; fharp ; Cor _ 

rofive. . ... 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious , and bitter of itfelf, 

then whatever acrimony or amaritude redounds in it, muft he 
from the admixture of melancholy. Harvey on Confumptions, 
A'crimony. n.f \_acrimonia , Lat.J 

1. Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut ; 
as, figs, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, fpurge, isc. I ne caufe may 
be an inception of putrefaction . for thofe milks have all an 
acrimony , though one would think they fhould be lenitive. 

Bacon s Natural Hif ory? N° 639. 
The chymifts define fait, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fufible in the fire, corigealable again by cold into brittle 
glebes or cryftals, foluble in water, lo as tty tlifappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething in it which affefts the organs 
of tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or fharpnefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitternefs of thought or lan- 
guage. 

This . made John the Baptift fet himfelf, with fo much acri- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this fenfelefs arrogant conceit 
of theirs, which made them huff at the doftrme of repentance, 
as a thing below them, and not at all belonging to them. South. 
A'critude. n.f [from acrid.] An acrid tafte; a biting heaton 

the palate. 

Green vitriol, mixed with fome rays of typale blue, from 
the fame place ; with its aftnngent and fweetiln taftes, is joined 
fome acritude. * cw s dlufanm. 

Acroama'tical. adj. [a*£oaV a ‘> Gr. I bear.] Of or pertain- 
ing to deep learning ; the oppofite of exoterical. 
AcroaTicks. n.f. [ Ax^oaflxa, Gr.] Ariftotle s lefturesonthe 
more nice and principal parts of philofophy, to whom none but 
friends and fcholars were admitted by him. 

Acro'nycal. adj. [from fummus? and nox\ importing 
the beginning of night ] A term of aftronomy, applied to the 
ftars, of which the rifing and fetting is called acronycal? when 
they either appear above or fink below the horizon at the time 
of funfet. It is oppofed to cofmical. 

Acro'nycally. adv. [from acronycal.] At the acronycal time. 
He is tempeftuous in the fummer, when he rifes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he rifes acronycally. 

Dryden’ s JEneid? Dedicat. 

A'crospire. n.f. [fromax^ and Gr.] A ftioot or fprout 

from the end of feeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned into afub- 
ftance like thick cream ; and moft of thofe which come with- 
out extraordinary pains, will fend forth their fubftance in ail 
acrofpire. Mart. Husbandry. 

AArospired. part. adj. Having fprouts, or having (hot out 
For want of turning, when the malt is fpread on the floor, 
it comes and fprouts at both ends, which is called acrcfpind ? and 
is fit only for fwine. Mart. Husbandry. 

Across, adv. [from a for at? or the French a? as it is uied in 
a travers? and crofs.] Athwart, laid over fomething fo as to 
crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the firings, but acrofs 
the firings ; and no harp hath the found fo melting and pro- 
longed as the Irifh harp. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N° 223. 

This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms acrofs? 

He flood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dryd. Fables . 

There is a fet of artifans, who, by the help of leveral poles, 
which they lay acrofs each others fhoulders, build themfehesup 
into a kind of pyramid ; fo that you fee a pile of men in the air 
of four or five rows rifing one above another. Addif on Fay. 
An Acro'stick. n f. [from and s-q^, Gr.] A poem 
which the firft letter of every line being taken, makes up t e 
name of the perfon or thing on which the poem is written. 
Acro'stick. adj. 

1. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrofick land : 

There thou may’ft wings difplay, and altars raife, 

And torture one poor word ten thoufand ways. Dryden. 
ACROTERS , or ACROTERIA. n.f. [In archlteaure ; froB 
oxgov, Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little pedeftals wi 
out bafes, placed at the middle and the two extremes of P e 1 
ments, fometimes ferving to fupport ftatues. 

To ACT. v. a. [ago? aftum? Lat.J 

1. To be in aftion, not to reft. 

He hangs between in doubt to add or reft. Pope's EJf ouj. a 1 

2. To perform the proper funClions. 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to an y^ 

its aCtings, yet it is capable of being made to aft with more 
lefs difficulty, according to the different impreffions it re ceiv ^ 
from motives or objeCts, South’s 
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ACT 

To po<aife "ho or dories of life i to ooreka one's feif. 

’Tis plain, that Ihe who, for a kingdom now, 

Would facrifice her love, and break her vow. 

Not out of love, but intereft, aBs alone. 

And would, ev’11 in my arms, lie thinking of a thr . 

Dryden s Conquef of Granada. 

The deftre of happinefs, and the conftraint it puts upon us to 
e£i for it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. 

The fplendour of his office, is the token of that faced cha- 
rafler which he inwardly bears : and one of thefe ought “ 
ftantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to ail 
up to it, through the whole courfe of his adminiftration. 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace, vigo- 
roufly to exert thofe powers, and aa up to thofe advan age. 
which it reftores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and feet 
, , Ropers s Sermons. 

to the lame. n . 6 

a To bear a borrowed charaCler, as, a it age-player. 

Honour and fhame from no condition rife ; 

Aft well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Pope’s Ejfay on Man? ep. 4 - h 1 93 * 

5. To counterfeit ; to feign by aaion. 

His former trembling once again renew’d, 

With afted fear the villain thus purfu’d. Dryd. /Ennd. 2. 

6. To produce effeCts in fome paffive fubjeCt. 

Hence ’tis we wait the wond’rous caufe to find 
How body afts upon impaffive mind. Garth’s Difpenfary. 
The ftomach, the inteftines, the muffles of the lower belly, 
all aft upon the aliment ; befides, the chyle is not fucked, but 
fqueezed into the mouths of the lafteals, by the aaion of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

j. To aauate; to put in motion ; to regulate the movements. 

Moft people in the world are afted by levity and humour, by 
ftrange and irrational changes. South’s Sermons. 

Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole courfe of their conveiia- 
tion, aft? and are afted , not by devotion, but defign. Idem. 

We fuppofe two diftina incommunicable confcioufneffes 
afting the fame body, the one conftantly by day, the other 
by night ; and, on the other fide, the fame confcioufnefs afting 
by intervals two diftina bodies. Locke. 

Act. n.f. [aftum, Lat.] 

j. Something done ; a deed ; an exploit, whether good or ill. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place, not well, 

May make too great an aft: for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferve, ’ s away. 

Shakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra . 
The confcious wretch muft all his afts reveal ; 

Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 

From the firft moment of his vital breath. 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dryd. /Eneidx i. 

2. Agency ; the power of producing an effea. 

I will try the forces 

Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none human ; 

To try the vigour of them, and apply 

Allayments to their aft ; and by them gather 

Their feveral virtues and effeas. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

3. Aaion ; the performance of exploits ; produaion of effeas. 

’Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that your life is but 
one continued aft of placing benefits on many, as the fun is 
always carrying his light to fome part or other of the world. 

Dryden s Fables? Dedicat. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame, 

His will and aft? his word and work the fame. Prior. 

4. The doing of fome particular thing ; a ftep taken ; a meafure 
executed. 

This aft perfuades me, 

That this remotion of the duke and her. 

Is praaice only. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

5. A ftate of aaion. 

The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft are not in aft? but 
in poffibility that which they afterwards grow to be. Hooker. 

God alone excepted, who aaually and everlaftingly is what- 
loever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not ; all other things befides are fomewhat in poffi- 
bility, which as yet they are not in aft. Hooker? b. i. 

Sure they’re confcious 
Of fome intended mifehief, and are fled 
To put it into aft. Denhams Sophy. 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before ; 

In aft to fhoot, a filver bow flie bore. Dryd. Fables. 

6. A part of a play, during which the a&ion proceeds without 
interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition required by 
Chrift, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that laft 
feene of their laft aft? immediately before the exit, be as op- 
portunely and acceptably performed, as at any other point of 
their liv« Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
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Five afts are the juft meafure of a play. Rofcommon. 

A decree of a court of juftice, or edidl of a legiflature. 

The^ make edicts for ufury to fupport ufurers, repeal daily 
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m wMd-cmc atf elbMifted agkift the rich, ek ptoeihe 

more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and reftrain the p . 
more pici & - Shakefpeare’ s Conolanus. 

You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 

Have caus’d him, by new aft of parliament, 

To blot out me. < Shakefpeare s Henry \ I. p. m. 

8. Record of judicial proceedings. . . . 

Judicial afts are all thofe matters, which relate to judicial 

proceedings ; and being reduced into writing by a publick no- 
tary, are recorded by the authority of the judge. , 

^ Aylijfe’s Par ergon Juris Canonici. 

A'ction. n.f [aftion? Fr. aftio? Lat.J 

1. The quality or ftate of afting, oppofite to ref. 

O noble Engl i fh, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France ; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for aftion. Shakefp. Henry V . 

An aft or thing done ; a deed. 

This aftion? I now go on, . ? 

Is for my better grace. Shakefpeare’ s Winter s 

God never accepts a good inclination inftead of a good ac- 
tion, where that aftion may be done; nay, fo much the con ~ 
trary, that, if a good inclination be not feconded by a good 
aftion? the want of that aftion is made fo much the more cri- 
minal and inexcu fable. South s Seimons. 

2. Agency, operation. . 

It is better therefore, that the earth fhould move about its 
own center, and make thofe ufeful vicifiitudes of night and 
day, than expofe always the fame fide to the aftion of the fun. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their aftions upon one an- 
other. " Cheynes Philofophical Principles. 

The feries of events reprefented in a fable 
This aftion fhould have three qualifications. Firft, it fhould 
be but one aftion ; fecondly, it fhould be an entire aftion ; and, 
thirdly, it fhould be a great aftion. Addif. Speftat. N J 267. 

5. Gefticulation ; the accordance of the motions of the body 
with the words fpoken ; a part of oratory. 

—He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift. 

While he that hears makes fearful aftion 
With wrinkled brows. Shakefp. King John. 

Our oratours are obferved to make ufe of lefs gefture or ac- 
tion than thofe of other countries. Addifon. Speftat. N° 407. 

6. [In law.] It is ufed with the prepofition againf before the per- 
fon, and for before the thing. 

Aftions are perfonal, real, and mixt : aftion perfonal be- 
longs to a man againf another, by reafon of any contraft, of- 
fence, or caufe, of like force with a contrail or offence made 
or done by him or fome other, for whofe faft he is to anfwer. 
Aftion real is given to any man againf another, that poffeffes 
the thing required or fued for in his own name, and no other 
man’s. Aftion mixt is that which lies as well againf or for the 
thing which we feek, as againf the perfon that hath it ; called 
mixt? becaufe it hath a mixt refpeft both to the thing and to the 
perfon. 

Aftion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Aftion civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us ; as, a fum of money formerly lent. Aftion penal is that 
which aims at fome penalty or punifhment in the party fued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next 
friends of a man felonioufly flain fhall purfue the law againf 
the murderer. Aftion mixt is that which feeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjuft de- 
taining of the fame. 

Aftion upon the cafe? is an aftion given for redrefs of wrongs 
done without force againf any man, by law not fpecially pro- 
vided for. 

Aftion upon the fatute ? is an aftion brought againf a man up- 
on breach of a ftatute. Cowell. 

There was never man could have ajufter aftion againf filthy 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
blindnefs is the only lett. Sidney. 

For our reward then, 

Firft, all our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 

Aftions? decrees, judgments, againf us quitted. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

7. In the plural, in France, the fame as focks in England. 
A'ctionaele. adj. [from aftion.] That which admits an aftion 
in law to be brought againft it ; punifhable. 

After he had been thus, as a man would think, quite extin- 
gui filed, his procefs was formed ; whereby he was found guilty 
of nought elfe, that I could learn, which was aftionable? but of 
ambition. How el’ s Vocal Foref. 

Actionary, or A'ctionist. n.f [from aftion.] One that 
has a fliare in aftiens or flocks. 

A'ction-t ak in g. adj. Accuftomed to refent by means of law ; 
litigious. 

A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats, a filthy wor- 
fted-ftocking knave ; a lily-liver’d aftion-taking knave. 

. . r rr Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Actita'tion, n.f. [from aBvto, Lat.] Aaion quick fre- 

‘I uem - Dia. 
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ACT 

To A'ctivate. v. a. [from active.] To make active. This 
word is perhaps ufed only by the author alleged. 

As fnow and ice, efpecially being holpen, and their cold ac- 
tivated by nitre or fait, will turn waterinto ice, and that in a 
few hours ; fo it may be, it will turn wood or ftifi* clay into 
ftone, in longer time. Bacons Nat. Hi/lory , N° 83. 

A'ctive. adj. [aFivus, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or quality of afting. 

Thefe particles have not only a vis inertia, accompanied 
with fuch paflive laws of motion, as naturally refult from that 
force, but alfo they are moved by certain active principles, 
fuch as is that of gravity, and that which caufes fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. Newtons Opticks. 

2. That which a£ts, oppofed to pajjive , or that which fuffers. 

— When an even flame two hearts did touch. 

His office was indulgently to fit 
AStives to paflives, correfpondency 

Only his fubjedl was. Donne . 

If you think that by multiplying the additaments in the 
fame proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will fol- 
low, you may be deceived : for quantity in the paflive will 
add more reiiftance than the quantity in the aFive will add 
force. Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

3. Bufy, engaged in adiion ; oppofed to idle or Jedentary , or any 
ftate of which the duties are performed only by the mental 
powers. 

’Tis virtuous a&ion that muft praife bring forth. 

Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfel, praife deferve. 

Though in the active part they cannot ferye. Sir J. Denham. 

4. Pra&ical ; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in thefe men frefh experience, how 
dangerous fuch active errors are. Hooker , Preface . 

5. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory ; 

And fome with darts their aFive finews try. Dryd. An. vii. 

6. In grammar. 

A verb aFive is that which fignifies adtion, as does, I teach. 

Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

A'ctively. adv. [from aFive.] In an adtive manner ; bufily ; 
nimbly. In an adtive fignification ; as, the word is ufed actively. 

A'ctiveness. n.f. [from aFive.] The quality of being adtive ; 
quicknefs ; nimblenefs. This is a word more rarely ufed than 
dFivity. 

What ftrange agility and aFivenefs do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to, by continual exercife ? 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick . 

Activity, n.f. [from aFive.'] The quality of being adtive, 
applied either to things or perfons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
creafeth the activity of cold. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 73. 

Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are ; he watches 
every turn of our foul, and incident of our life ; and, if we 
remit our activity, will take advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

A'ctor. n.f [aFor, Lat.] 

1. He that adts, or performs anything. 

The virtues of either age may correct the defedts of both : 
and good for fucceflion, that young men may be learners, while 
men in age are aFors. Bacon , EJfay civ. 

He, who writes an Encomium Neronis , if he does it heartily, 
is himfelf but a tranfeript of Nero in his mind, and would, no 
doubt, gladly enough fee fuch pranks, as he was famous for, 
adted again, though he dares not be the aFor of them himfelf. 

South’s Sermons. 

2. He that perfonates a charadter; a ftage-player. 

Would you have 

Such an Herculean aFor in the feene. 

And not this hydra ? They mufl; fweat no lefs 
To fit their properties, than t’exprefs their parts. 

Ben Johnfon’s Catiline. 

When a good ail or doth his part prefent, 

In every act he our attention draws, 

That at the laft he may find juft applaufe. Sir J. Denhajn. 
Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more lafting than a 
rain-bow ; when the aid or ceafes to fhine upon them, when he 
gilds them no longer with his reflection, they vanifh in a 
twinkling. Dryd. Spanijh Friar , Dedication. 

A'ctress. n.f. [ aFrice , Fr.] 

1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aFrefs in the 
/Eneid ; but the part fhe adts is very fhort, and none of the 
moft admired circumftances of that divine work. Addif SpeF. 

2. A woman that plays on the ftage 

We fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 

And therefore I that was an aFrefs here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

A'ctual. adj. [a Fuel, Fr.] 

1. That which compnfes action. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befides her walking and other ac- 
tual performances, what, at any time, have you heard her 
fay ? Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
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2. Really in adt ; not merely potential. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
- Once aFtual ; now in body, and to dwell 

Habitual habitant. Milt. Paradife Lojl , h. x. /, 

3. In adt ; not purely in fpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an aFlual fault : 

Then what mufl: he expedt, that ftill proceeds 
T© finifh fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Dryden’s Juvenal , Sat. 7^ 
Actuality, n f [from aFual.] The ftate of being a&ual 

The aFuality of thefe fpiritual qualities is thus imprifo nc( j 
though their potentiality be not quite deftroyed ; and thus a 
crafs, extended, impenetrable, paflive, divifible, unintelli ?cnt 
fubftance is generated, which we call matter. Cheyn.Philf m 

Actually, adv. [from aFual.] In adt ; ineffedt; really. 
AJl mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many things, which aFually they never do. ^ 

Read one of the chronicles written by an author of this 
frame of mind, and you will think you were reading a hiftorv 
of the kings of Ifrael or Judah, where the hiftorians were J. 
tually infpired, and where, by a particular fcheme of p rov j. 
dence, the kings were diftinguiftied by judgments or bleffings 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the worfhip of the 
true God. Addif n. Spectator, Nt8o 

Though our temporal profpedts fihould be full of danger, or 
though the days of forrow fhould aFually overtake us, yet ftl| 
we mufl: repofe ourfelves on God. Rogers , Sermon x ix, 

A'ctualness. n.f. [from aFual.] The quality of being adtual. 

A'ctuary. n.f. [ aFuarius , Lat.] The regifter who compiles 
the minutes of the proceedings of a court ; a term of the civil 
law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would have the keep- 
ing of the adis of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the cuftody of them with himfelf : certainly, in this cafe, 
the aFuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. 

Ayliffes Par ergon Juris Canonic i 

Actuate, adj. [from the verb To aFiuate.] Put into a&ion ; 
animated ; brought into efFedf. 

The adlive informations of the intellect, filling the paflive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew<&> 
tuate into a third and diftindt perfection of pradtice. South. 

To ATTUATE. v. a. [from ago, aFum,Lzt.] To put into 
adtion ; to invigorate or encreafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living fpirit, 
and feems, by fome vital irradiation, to be aFuated into this 
luftre. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 6. 

Such is every man, who has not aFuated the grace given 
him, to the fubduing of every reigning fin. Decay of Piet'), 
Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with ambition ; 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaft 
aFuated by it. Addif on. SpeFator, N° 255. 

Our paflions are the fprings which aFuate the powers of our 
nature. Rogers , Sermon iii. 

Actuo'se. adj. [from aF.] That which hath ftrong powers 
of adlion ; a word little ufed. 

To A'cuate. v. a. [ acuo , Lat.] To fharpen, to invigorate 
with any powers of fharpnefs. 

Acu'le ate. adj. [ aculeatus , Lat.] That which has a point or 
fting ; prickly ; that which terminates in a fharp point. 

ACC MEN. n.f. [Lat.] A fharp point; figuratively, quicknefs 
of intellects. 

The word was much afteCted by the learned Ariftarchus in 
common converfation, to fignify genius or natural acumen. 

Pope’s Dunciad, b. iv. notes, 

Acu'minated. particip. adj. Ending in a point ; fharp-pointed. 
This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the reft, but feem- 
eth, as it were, cut off. Brozvn’s Vulgar Errours , b. vii. c. if 
I appropriate this word, Noli me tangcre, to a fmall round 
acuminated tubercle, which hath not much pain, unlefs it be 
touched or rubbed, or otherways exafperated by topicks. 

IVife?nans Surgop 

ACUTE, adj. [ acutus , Lat.] 

1. Sharp, ending in a point ; oppofed to obtufe or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute angled triangle, 
both drawn from equal bafes and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe applied to men ; ingenious; penetrating; 
oppofed to dull or Jlupid. 

Fhe acute and ingenious author, among many very 
thoughts, and uncommon reflections, has ftarted the notion 
of feeing all things in God. Locke* 

3. Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; powerful in operation. 

Were our fenfes altered, and made much quicker an dacuter, 
the appearance and outward fcheme of things would have quite 
another Lee to us. E°^ ft 

4. Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is attended with an in* 
creafed velocity of blood, and terminates in a few days. 

guinc]. 

5. Acute accent; that which raifes or fharpens the voice. 

Acu'teiA' 


ADA 

Acu'tely. adv. [from acute.} After an acute manner ; fliarp- 
ly ; it is ufed as well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

He that will look into many parts of Afn and America, will 
find men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who yet 

never heard of a fyllogifin Locke ' 

Acu'teness. n.f. [from acute, which fee.] 

1. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intelle&s. 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there could be 110- 
thing; added to the acutenefs and penetration of then undei- 

landings. _ Locke - 

3. Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

If eyes fo framed cfould not view at once the hand and the 
hour-plate, their owner could not be benefited by that acutenefs ; 
which, whilft it difeovered the fecret contrivance of the ma- 
chine, made him lofe its ufe. Locke. 

4. Violence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. 

We apply prefent remedies according to indications, re- 
fpe&ing rather the acutenefs of the difeafe, and precipitancy of 
the occafion, than the rifing and fetting of ftars. 

Brozuns V ulgar Errours , l. iv. c. 13. 

5. Sharpnefs of found. 

This acutenefs of found will fhew, that whilft, to the eye, 
the bell feems to be at reft, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a very brifk motion, without which they could not ftrike 
the air. Boyle. 

Ad a'c t e d . participial adj. [adaFus, Lat.] Driven by force ; a 
word little ufed. DiF. 

A'dage. n.f [ adagium , Lat.] A maxim handed down from 
antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellc&s, that are confident pretenders 
to certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage, fcience had no friend 
but ignorance. Glanvi lie’s Scepfs Scientifica , c. 2. 

Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 

Dar’ft thou apply that adage of the fchool ; 

As if ftis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 

And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d ? Dryd. Perf. Sat. i. 

ADAGIO, n.f. [Italian.] A term ufed by muficians, to mark 
a flow time. 

AT) AM A NT. n.f [ adamas , Lat. from a and Gr. that 
is, infuperable , infrangible.~\ 

1. A ftone, imagined by writers, of impenetrable hardnefs. 

So great a fear my name amongft them fpread. 

That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel. 

And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc’d, 

Came tow’rmg, arm’d in adamant, and gold. Parad. Lojl. 

Eternal Deities, 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pals. 

With pens of adamant, on plates of brafs. Dryden’s Fables . 

2. The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the factitious ftones of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily de- 
tected by an ordinary lapidift. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Adamant is taken for the loadftone. 

Let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. 

Bacon , EJfay xix. 

Y ou draw me, you hard-hearted adamant 1 
But yet you draw not iron ; for my heart 
Is true as fteel. _ Shakefpeare’s Midfum Night’s Dream. 

Adamant e an. adj. [from adamant .] Hard as adamant. 

He ran on embattel’d armies clad in iron. 

And weapon lefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelels the forgery 
Of brazen ftiield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamanuan proof. Milton's Samfm Agon\fle h l. i 

I his word occurs perhaps only in this paffaire. J 

Adamantine, adj. [adamantinus, Lat.] ^ 

1. M..de of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the Iky. Drycl. An. vi 

2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, hardnefs, indiflblubilitv! 

<~ould Eve s weak hand, extended to the tree, 

In funder rend that adamantine chain. 

Whole golden links, efl’eas and caufes be. 

And which to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain? Davies 
An eternal fterility mufthave poffeffed the world, where all 
mgs had been fixed and faftened everlaftingly with the ada- 
mantine chains of fpecific gravity; if the Almighty had not 

infffaT 4 1 1 r V* 6 earth bring forth gra( ' s > * e - Lb yield- 
wfsfr. 1 ’ 3nd thC t ™"' tree y‘ cldin g fruit after iis kind ; and it 

In adamantine chains fhall death be bound, 1 Sermons ‘ 
And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. Pop e ’ s Meir,ah. 

yho adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, 

I he dire rcllraint his wifdom will defeat. 

And foon reftorc him to his regal feat. Pope's Odyjfey , b. i. 


ADD 

A'dam’s-apple. n.f [in anatomy.] A prominent part of the 
throat. 

To AD ATT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit one thing to another; 
to fuit ; to proportion. 

Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fome what dimmifh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift’s Mifcellanies * 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good 
poet will adapt the very founds, as well as words, to the things 
he treats of. % P ope’ s Letters . 

Adaptation, n.f [ from adapt.~\ The aeft of fitting one 
thing to another ; the fitnels of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, that is, of bird 
and beaft, as batts ; yet are their parts fo fet together, that we 
cannot define the beginning or end of either, there being a 
commixtion of both, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. ii. 

Their adhefion may be in part aferibed, either to fome elaf- 
tical motion in the preffed glafs, or to the exquifite adaptation 
of the almoft numberlefs, though very fmall, afperities of the 
one, and the numerous little cavities of the other; whereby 
the furfaces do lock in with one another, or are, as it were, 
clafped together. Beyle. 

Adaption, n.f. [from adapt .] The aeft of fitting. 

It were alone a fufficient work to fhew all the neceflities, the 
wife contrivances, and prudent adaptions , of thefe admirable 
machines, for the benefit of the whole. Cheyne’s Phil. Princip . 

To Adco'rporate. v. a. [from ad and corpus.] To unite one 
body with another ; more ufually wrote accorporate ; which fee. 

To ADD. v. a. [a #0, Let.] 

1. To join fomething to that which was before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference. 

If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryd. Conq. of Gran. 

They, whofe mufes have the higheft flown. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an adf of friendfhip to their own. Dryd . 

2. To perform the mental operation of adding one number or 
conception to another. 

W hatfoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eafily 
as he can add together the ideas of two days, or two years Locke. 

AYdable. adj. [from add.] That which may be added. Ad~ 
dible is more proper. 

The firft number in every addition is called the addable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and the num- 
ber invented by the addition, the aggregate or fum. 

Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

To Adde'cimate. v.a. [addecimo, Lat.] To take or afeertain 
tithes. Ditf. 

To Adde'em. v.a. [from deem.] To effeem ; to account. 
This word is now out of ufe. 

She fcorns to be addeenid fo worthlefs-bafe, 

As to be mov’d to fuch an infamy. Daniel’s Civil Wars. 

A dder. n.f. [Tree p, Teroji, Nabbjie, as it feems from eircep, 
Sax. poifon.] A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile; perhaps 

of any fpecies. In common language, adders zn&fnakes are not 
the fame. 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufehis painted fkin contents the eye. Shak.As you like it . 

An adder did it ; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ferpent, never adder ftung. 

Shakefpeare’ s Midfum. Night’s Drea?n. 
1 no adder teaches us where to ftrike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. Taylor of living holy. 

A DDER s-grass. n.f. The name of a plant, imao-ined by 
bkinner to be fo named, becaufe ferpents lurk about it 

Adder’s-tongub. n.f. [opbloghjum, Lat.] Thenameof an 
nerb. 

It hath no vifible flower; but the feeds are produced on a 
fpike, which refembles a ferpent’s tongue; which feed is con- 
tained in many longitudinal cells, which open, and call forth 
the feeds when ripe. It grows wild in moill meadows, and is 
Died in medicine. Millar 

The moft common fimples with us in England, arecomfreyi 
bugle, agrimony, lanicle, paul’s-betony, fluellin, periwinkle! 
adder s-tonguc. mfemm's Surgery. 

DDER s-w OET. n.f. An herb fo named, on account of its 
virtue, real or fuppofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 
ddielh. adj. [from add.] Polfible to be added. See Ad- 

The cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the confufed, in- 
comprehenfible remainder of endlefs, addible numbers which 

affords no profpeft of flop, or boundary. ’ T ? 

ad D d I e B d. LITY ' ”- J '■ [fr ° m addilk - ] The of being 

betefoT numh d J T’ 0r ad ‘ mit y (if anyone liketheword 

; Tr St. 

ADDICE. n.f. [for which we corruptly fbeak and 7 

from abepe, Sax. an axe.] ^ / P an d write adz , 

The addict hath its blade made thin and fomewhat arching. 
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As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, To the addice 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a bafil on 
its infide to its outer edge. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes . 

To ADDI'CT. v.a. [addico, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good fenfe ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they have addided 
themfelves to the miniftry of the faints. I Cor. xvi. 15. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; as, he addicted himfelf to 

vice. m 

A'ddictedness. n.f. [from addided.] The quality or ftate 

of being addicted. 

Thofe, that know how little I have remitted of my former 
1 addidednefs to make chymical experiments, will believe, that 
the defign was to give occafion to the more knowing artifts to 
lay afide their refervednefs. Boyle. 

Addiction, n.f [addid 70, Lat.] 

1 . The adt of devoting, or giving up. 

2. The ftate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace fhould g can it, 

Since his addition was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and {hallow ; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports Sbak.HenN . 

An A'dditament. n.f. [additamentum, Lat.] The addition, 
or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other metals, of 
itfelf, by fimple fire : fo as the enquiry muft be upon the cal- 
cination, and the additament , and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In fuch a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, or moles of 
the ftrudure itfelf; and, befides that, there are certain addita- 
ments that contribute to its ornament and ufe ; as, various fur- 
niture, rare fountains and aquedudts, curious motions of di- 
vers things append icated to it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Addition, n.f. [from add.] 

1. The a£t of adding one thing to another; oppofed to diminu- 
tion. 

The infinite difiance between the Creator and the nobleft 
of all creatures, can never be meafured, nor exhaufted by end- 
lefs addition of finite degrees. Bentleys Sermons . 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeftly done, if any of our own wifdom in- 
trude or imterpofe, or be willing to make additions to what 
Chrift and his Apoftles have defigned. Hammond’s Fundam. 
Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laft evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition firange ! Milt. Paradife Eojl , h. v. 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the cuftom per- 
mitted, among the nobles, of felling their lands, was a mi 0 hty 
addition to the power of the commons. 

Swift on the DiJJbifions in Athens and Rome. 

3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is the reduftion of two or more numbers of like 
kind, together into one fum or total. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

4. In law.° A title given to a man over and above his chriftian 

name and furname, fhewing his eftate, degree, occupation, 
trade, age, place of dwelling. Cowell. 

Only retain 

The name, and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue, execution of th’ laft, 

Beloved ions, be yours ; which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. Shakefp. King Lear. 

From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th’ applaufe and clamour of the hoft, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear tlv addition nobly ever. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
There arofe new difputes upon the perfons named by the 
king, or rather againft the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Additional, adj. [from addition.] That which is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, without any confiderable variation, for many ages, by 
omitting one leap-year ; i. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in fo good an underftanding, and celebrated one an- 
other with fo much generofity, that each of them receives an 
additional luftre from his cotemporaries. Addifon. Spectator. 

They include in them that very kind of evidence, which is 
fuppofed to be fo powerful ; and do, withal, afford us feveral 
other additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. Atter.Serm. 
A'dditory. adj. [from add.] That which has the power or 
quality of adding. 

The additcry fi&ion gives to a great man a larger (hare of 
reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ferve fome 
good end or purpofe. Arhuthnot' s Art of political Lying. 

AT)DLF. adj. [from abel, a difeafe,Sax. according to Skinner and 
Junius ; perhaps from ybel, idle, barren, unfruitful.] Origi- 
nally applied to eggs, and fignifying fuch as produce nothing, 
but grow rotten under the hen ; thence transferred to brains 
that produce nothing. 

There’s one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carries eggs too frefh or addle ; 


ADD 

And ftill at random, as he goes, 

Among the rabble rout beftows. Hudibras, p. jj. cari ^ - 
After much folitarinefs, faffing, or long ficknefs, their brains 
were addle , and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads 
of wit. Burton on Melancholy 

Thus far the poet ; but his brains grow addle : 

And all the reft is purely from this noddle. Dryd. Don Seb 
To A'ddle. v. a. [from addle, adj.] To make addle; to cor. 
rupt ; to make barren. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the found ones fink 
and fuch as are addled fwim ; as do alfo thofe that are termed 
hyperemia , or wind-eggs. Brown s V ulgar Err ours, b. hr 

A'ddle-pated. adj. Having addled drains. See Addle, 
Poor Haves in metre, dull and addle-patcd , 

Who rhyme below even David’s pfalms tranflated. 

Dry dens Ahfalom and Achitophel. 
To A DDRE'SS. v. a. [ addreffer , Fr. from derepar , Span, from 
clirigo, diredum , Lat.] 

1. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any adtion; as, he ad~ 
drejfed himfelf to the work. 

It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 
Itfelf to motion, like as it would fpeak. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

Himfelf addrejl to that adventure hard ; 

So to the river’s fide they both together far’d. Fairy b. ij. 

Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 

Adclrefs’ d himfelf on foot to fingle fight. Dry den’s fEneil 

2. To get ready ; to put in a ftate for immediate ufe. 

By this means they fell diredtly on head on the Englifh 
battle; whereupon the earl of Warwick addrejjed his men to 
take the flank. Sir J. Haymri 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 

Addrefs’ d a mighty power, which were on foot. 

In his own conduct purpofely to take 

His brother here. Shakefpeare , As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueft, 

To-morrow for the march we are addrejl. Shak. Henryk. 

3. To apply to another by words, with various forms of con* 
ftrudtion. 

4. Sometimes without a prepofition. 

Are not your orders to addrefs the fen ate ? Addifon’ s Cato, 

5. Sometimes with to. 

Addreffing to Pollio, his great patron, and himfelf no vulgar 
poet, he no longer could reftrain the freedom of his fpirit, but 
began to affert his native charadter, which is fublimity. 

Dry den’s Dedication of Virgil’s Pajl. 
Among the croud, but far above the reft. 

Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addrejl. Dryd. /Eneid. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he addrejfedhim - 
felf to the general. 

7. Sometimes with the accufative of the matter of the addrefs, 
which may be the nominative to the paflive. 

The young hero had addreffed his prayers to him for his af- 
fiftance. Dryd. /Eneid, Dedicat. 

The prince himfelf, with awful dread poffefs’d, 

His vows to great Apollo thus addrejl. Drydcn, /Encid vi. 

His fuit was common ; but, above the reft, 

T o both the brother 'princes thus addrejl. Dryden’s Fables. 

8. To addrefs, is to apply to the king in form. 

The reprefen tatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-council, addrefs’ d the king to have it recalled. Swift* 
Address. n.J. [addrefje, Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way of perfuafion, peti- 
tion. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name. 

Had half confefs’d and half conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs , 

That, as the wound, the paftion might encreafe. Erior. 
Moft of the perfons, to whom thefe addrejfes are made, are 
not wife and fkilful judges, but are influenced by their ownfin- 
ful appetites and pafiions. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Courtfhip. 

They both behold thee with their lifters eyes. 

And often have reveal’d their paftion to me : 

But, tell me, whofe addrefs thou favour’ll moft ; 

I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addifon’ s Cato , 

About three years fince, a gentleman, whom, I am fure, you 
yourfelf would have approved, made his addrejfes to me. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 1 ^ 3 * 

3. Manner of addrefling another; as, we fay, a man of anhaffl 
or a pleaftng addrefs ; a man of an aukward addrefs. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my own rn e * 
mory and obfervation, of events imputed to the profound ft 
and addrefs of a minifter, which, in reality, were either mere 
effedts of negligence, weaknefs, humour, paftion, or pride, oh 
at beft, but the natural courfe of things left to themfelves. 

Swift’s Thoughis on the prefent Pojlure ofAff airit 

5 . Manner of directing a letter ; a fenfe chiefly mercantile, 

5 1 ADDRESSER* 
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Addresser, n.f [from addrefs.] The perfon that addrefies or 
petitions. 

Addu'cent. adj. [ adducens , Lat.] . , , r 

A word applied to thofe mufcles that bring forward, clo e. 


ADJ 


draw together the parts of the body to which they are 

v> 


or 
nexed. 


uincy. 


To Addu'lce. v. a. [addouar, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To fwceten ; 

a word not now in ufe. # r , . 

Thus did the French embafladors, with great fliew of t jeii 
king’s affeaion, and many fugared words, feek to addulce _all 
matters between the two kings. Bacon s Henry V 11. 

A'delino. n. a. [from tebel, Sax. illuflnous.] A word of honour 
among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king s children : 
kino- Edward die Confeflor, being without lflue, and intending 
to make Edgar his heir, called him adding. Cowell. 

Adeno'graphy. n.J \ [from <*owv and yefpu, Gr.] A tieatiie 

of the glands. 

Ade ; mption. n. f \_adimo , ademptum , Lat.] Taking away ; 

privation. _ Did. 

Ade'pt. n.f [from adeptus, Lat. that is, a dept us artem.] 

He that is completely (killed in all the fecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original fignification, appropriated to the chymifts, 
but is now extended to other artifts. 

The prefervation of chaftity is eafy to true adepts. Pope. 
Ade'pt. adj. Skilful; throughly verled. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophers as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, diey are mallei s Of 
extremely potent menftruums. Boyle. 

Adequate, adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal to ; proportionate; 
corrofpondent to, fo as to bear an exadl refemblance or pro- 
portion. It is ufed generally in a figurative fenle, and often 
with the particle to. 

Contingent death feems to be the whole adequate objecl of 
popular courage ; but a necefiary and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 
palenefs into the ftoutell heart. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate , and lufiicientto com- 
pafs their refpedlive ends. South’s Sermons. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate ; becaufe, being nothing but 
the effedls of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
God to produce fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
refpondent and adequate to thofe powers. Locke. 

Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfeclly reprefent their 
archetypes or objedls. Inadequate are but a partial, or incom- 
plete, reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred. Watts's Logick. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate.] 

1. In an adequate manner ; with juftnefs of reprefentation ; 
with exaclnefs of proportion. 

Gratitude confifts adequately in thefe two things : firft, that 
it is a debt ; and, fecondly, that it is fuch a debt as is left to 
every man’s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 

2. It is ufed with the particle to. 

Piety is the necefiary chriftian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omnilcience and fpirituality of that infinite Deity. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
ADequateness. n.f [from adequate.] The ftate of being 
adequate ; juftnefs of reprefentation ; exadlnefs of propor- 
tion. 

Adespo'tick. adj. Not abfolute ; not defpotick. Did. 

To ADHE y RE. v. n. [adheereo, Lat.] 

1. To ftick to ; as, wax to the finger. 

2. To ftick, in a figurative fenfe ; to be confiftent ; to hold to- 
gether. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a fcruple, 
no fcruple of a lcruple, no obftacle, no incredulous or unfafe 
circumftance — Shakefp. Tzuelfth Night. 

3. I o remain firmly fixed to a party, perfon, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 

And fure I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adheres. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that fingularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, it adheres 
to the dictates of confcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 
Adherence, n.f [from adhere.] See Adhesion. 

The quality of adhering, or flicking ; tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind ; attachment ; fteadi- 
nefs. 

1 heir firm adherence to their religion is no lefs remarkable 
than their difperfion ; confidering it as perfecuted or contemned 
°vei the whole earth. Addifon. Spcdator, N° 495. 

A conflant adherence to one fort of diet may have bad effeCts 
on any conftitution. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more effectual than thofe arts, which are contemptu- 
oufly called the fpirit of negociating. Swift. 

Adhe'rency. n.f. [The fame with adherence.] 

1 . Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adherency of vexation. Decay of Piety 
Adherent, adj . [from adhere.] J } 

l. Sticking to. 

VOL. I. 


Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, ^ 

And ftuck adherent , and fufpended hung. Pope s VdyJJey . 

2. United with. . 

Modes are faid to be inherent or adherent , that is, proper o, 

improper. Adherent or improper modes arife from the joining 
of fome accidental fubftance to the chief fubjeCt, which yet may 
be feparated from it ; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is 
cloathed, thefe are aSerent modes ; for the water and the 
clothes are diftinCt fubitances which adhere to the bowl, or to 
the bo Watts s Logick. 

Adhe'rent. n.f [from adhere.] The perfon that adheres ; 
one that fupports the caufe, or follows the fortune 01 another ; 

a follower ; a partifan. . „ , . _ . „ 

Princes muft give prote&ion to their fubjeas and^ adherents, 

when worthy occafion {hall require it. Sir l/. Raleigh . 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice of^ t.iok, 
who, with their partifans and adherents , were to be the foie 
gainers by it. S ^f fs Mijcellames. 

Adherer, n.f [from adherre.] He that adheres. 

Pie ought to be indulgent to tender confciences ; but, at the 
fame time, a firm adherer to the eftablifhed church. Swift. 

Adhesion. n.J. [adhafio, Lat.] . 

1 . The aft or ftate of lticking to fomething. Adhcfion is gene- 
rally ufed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
fenfe ; as, the adhcfion of iron to the magnet ; and adherence of a 
client to his patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, it 
they be conveniently fhaped for adhefion , ftick to one another, 
as well as ftick to this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confiding wholly in the fenfible configuration, as 
fmooth and rough ; or elfe more, or lefs, firm adhefion of the 
parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke . 

Prove that all things, on occafion, 

Love union, and defire adbejion. Prior. 

2. It is fometimes taken, like adherence , figuratively, for firmnefs 
in an opinion, or fteadinefs in a practice. 

The fame want of fincerity, the fame adhefion to vice, and 
averfion from goodnefs, will be equally a reafon for their re- 
jecting any proof whatfoever. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

Adhesive, adj. [from adhefion.] Sticking; tenacious; with to. 

If flow, yet fure, adhefive to the traCt, 

Hot-fteaming up. Fhomfon s Autumn, /. 44°* 

To ADHFBIT .v.a. [adhibeo, Lat] To apply; to make ufe of. 
Adhibi'tion. n.f. [from adhibit.] Application; ufe. Did. 
Adja'cency. n. f [from adjaceo , Lat.] 

1. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adjacent. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidiftant from it ; therefore, at that 
point, the needle is not diffracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 2* 
Adja'cent. adj. [adjacens,L?it.] Lying clofe ; bordering upon 
fomething. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of it iftfue into 
the body adjacent. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N° 771. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no fenfible 
reflection but in their external fuperficies, where they are adjacent 
to other mediums of a different denfity. Newton’s Opt. 

Adja'cent. n.f That which lies next another. 

The fenfe of the author goes vifibly in its own train, and 
the words receiving a determined fenfe from their companions 
and adjacents , will not confent to give countenance and colour 
to what muft be fupported at any rate. Locke’s Eff'. upon S. Paul. 
Adia'phorous. adj. [«o.a<po^, Gr.] Neutral; particularly 
ufed of fome fpirits and falts, which are neither of an acid or 
alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous fpirit may be obtained, by diftilling the li- 
quor that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 
Adiaphory. n.f [uha,Qopa, Gr.] Neutrality; indifference. 

I o ADJE'CT. v.a. [adjicio, adject urn, Lat.] To add to; to 
put to another thing. 

Adje'ction. n.f [adjedio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjeCting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjeCted, or added. 

I hat unto every pound of fulphur, znadjedion of one ounce 
of quickfilver ; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of 
fal-armoniac, will much intend the force, and confequently the 
report, I find no verity. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Adjlcti tious. adj. [from abjection . ] Added ; thrown in upon 
the reft. 

A djective, n. f [ adjedivum , Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to fignify the addition or fepara- 
tion of fome quality, circumftance, or manner of being ; as, 
good, bad, are adjedives, becaufe, in fpeech, they are applied to 
nouns, to modify their fignification, or intimate the manner of 
exiltence in the things figmfied thereby. Clarke’s Latin Gram. 

All the verification of Claudian is included within the com- 
pafs of four or five lines; perpetually clofing his fenfe at the end 
oi a verfe, and that verle commonly which they call golden, or 
two fubftantjyes and two adjedives, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Dryd 

^ Adjec- 
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A'djectiveiy. a av. [from adjedlive.] After the manner of an 
adjective ; a term of grammar. 

Adieu 7 , adv. [from a Dieu , ufed elliptically for a Dieu je vous 
commende , ufed at the departure of friends.] The form of part- 
ing, originally importing a commendation to the Divine care, 
but now ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to things inani- 
mate ; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adieu , but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. Fairy fjhteen, b. ii. 
Ufe a more fpacious ceremony to the noble lords ; you re- 
trained yourfelf within the lift of too cold an adieu ; be more 
expreffive to them. Shakefpeari s All's well that ends well. 

While now I take my lafl adieu. 

Heave thou no figh, nor tied a tear ; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view 

On earth an object worth its care. Prior. 

To Adjc/in. v. a. [ adjoindre , Fr. adjungo , Lat.] To join to ; to 
unite to ; to put to. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be as remarks adjoined. , 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper places, and fu- 
peradded to a regular treatife. Watts s Improvem. of the Mind. 

To AdjoiN. v. n. To be contiguous to ; to lye next fo as to 
have nothing between. 

Tlf adjoining fane, th’ affembled Greks exprefs’d, 

And hunting of the Caledonian beaft. Drydens Fables. 
In learning any thing, as little fhould be propofed to the 
mind at once, as is pofhble ; and, that being underftood and 
fully mattered, proceed to the next adjoining , yet unknown, 
ftmple, unperplexed propofition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is principally de- 
figned. Locke. 

To AD J (TURN. v. a. [ 'adjourner , Fr.] 

1. To put off to another day, naming the time ; a term ufed in 
juridical proceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts of juftice. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs. 

That we adjourn this court to further day. Shakefp. Hen.WW. 
By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs they are af- 
fembled, and by him alone are they prorogued and diffolved ; 
but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bac. Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

2. To put off ; to defer ; to let flay to another time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why haft thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline * 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught ; 

Enjoy the prefenthour, adjourn the future thought. 

Dryd. JEneid. vii, /. 1 8 1 . 
The formation of animals being foreign to my purpofe, I 
ftiall adjourn the confideration of it to another occafion. 

Woodivard’s Nat. Hi/lory , p. iii. 

Adjo' urnment. n. f [adjournment i Fr.] An alignment of a 
day, or a putting off till another day. Adjournement in eyre, 
an appointment of a day, when the jufticcs in eyre mean to fit 
again. Cowell. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not again, and 
we will. At this rate we run our lives out in adjournments from 
time to time, out of a fantaftical levity that holds us off and on, 
betwixt hawk and buzzard. L'Ejlrange. 

A'dipous. adj. [adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Didl. 

AN it. n.f [aditus, Lat.] A paffage for the conveyance of wa- 
ter under ground ; a paffage under ground in general : a term 
among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid of fundry 
devices 5 as, adits, pumps, and wheels, driven by a ftream, and 
interchangeably filling and emptying two buckets. Carew' s Surv. 

The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it being impoflible 
to make any adits or foughs to drain them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could fuffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray on the Creat. 

Ad Ft 1 on. n. f. [from adeo, aditum , Lat.] The adt of going to 
another. Didl. 

To AdjuTge. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one of the parties by a judi- 
cial fentence ; with the particle to before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in the fchools leads from it, by infill- 
ing on one topical argument ; by the fuccefs of which, vidlory 
is adjudged to the opponent, or defendant. Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome 
Caefar and Pompey on Pharfalian plains, 

Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke, 

Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Phillips. 

2. To fentence, or condemn to a punifhment ; with to before the 
thing. 

But though thou art adjudged to the death ; 

Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Shakejp.Com. of Err. 

3. Simply, to judge ; to decree ; to determine. 

Fie adjudged him unworthy of his friendfhip and favour ; 
purpofing fharply to revenge the wrong he had received. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Adjudication, n.f. \acljudicatio, Lat.] The adt of judging, or 
of granting fomethingto a litigant, by a judicial fentence. 

I o A D JU'DICATE. v. a. [ adjudico , Lat.] To adjudge; 
to give fomething controverted to one of the litigants, by a 
fentence or decifion. 


To AN jugate. v. a. [adjugo, Lat.] To yoke to ; to join t 0 
another by a yoke. 

A'djument .n.f. [adj amentum, Lat.] Help; fupport. 

AD J U N C T. n.f. [adjunct um, Lat. ] 

1. Something adherent or united to another, though not e%. 
dally part of it. 

Learning is hut an adjunct to ourfelf. 

And where we are, our learning likewife is. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft 
But I make hafte to confider you as abftradled from a court* 
which (if you will give me leave to ufe a term of logick) is onlv 
an adjunct, not a propriety, of happinefs. Dryd. Aureng . Led 
The talent of difcretion, as I have defcribed it in its feveraj 
adjundls and circumftances, is no where fo ferviceable as to the 
dergy. _ . Swift’s Mifdkni eu 

2. A perfon joined to another. This fenfe rarely occurs. 

He made him the affociate of his heir apparent, together -with 
the lord Cottington (as an adjundi of Angular experience and 
trufl) in foreign travels, and in a bufinefs of love. Wottsr, 

ANjunct. adj. United with ; immediately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake, 

Though that my death were adjundi to my adl, 

I’d do’t. Shakefp. King John. 

Adjunction, n.f. [adjunctio, Lat.] 

1. The adl of adjoining, or coupling together. 

2. The thing joined. 

AdjuNctive. n. f [ adjunctivus , Lat.] 

1. He that joins. 

2. That which is joined. 

Adjura'tion. n.f. [adjuratio, Lat.] 

1. The adl of adjuring, or propofing an oath to another. 

2. The form of oath propofed to another. 

When thefe learned men faw ficknefs and frenzy cured, the 
dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, the daemons and evil 
fpirits forced to confefs themfelves no gods, by perfons, who 
only made ufe of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their Saviour’s 
power on the like occafions ? Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
To ADJURE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] To impofe an oath upon 
another, prefcribing the form in which he fhall fwear. 

Thou know’ft, the magiftrates 
And princes of my country came in perfon. 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d. 

Adjur’d by all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of religion, piefs’d how juft it yvas. 

How honourable. Milton's Sampfon Agonijles , /. 85?, 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable fky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs 1 ador’d with dread, 

Ye fatal fillets ! that once bound this head, 

T e facred altars ! from whofe flames I fled. 

Be all of you adjured. Dry den, JEneid ii. 

To ADJ US T. v. a. [adj after, Fr.] 

1. To regulate ; to put in order ; to fettle in the right form. 

Your Lordfhip removes all our difficulties, and fupplies all 
our wants, fafter than the moft vifionary projector can adjufl 
his fchemes. Swift to the Lord High Treafurer, 

2. To reduce to the true ftate or ftandard ; to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, want flan- 
dards in nature, whereby men may redlify and adjuf their fig- 
nification ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Locke. 

3. To make conformable. It requires the particle to before the 
thing to which the conformity is made. 

As to the accomphfhment of this remarkable prophecy, who- 
ever reads the account given by Jofephus, without knowing his 
character, and compares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiftorian had been a chriftian, and that he had nothing 
clle in view, but to adjujl the event to the prediction. 

Addij'on on the Chriftian Religion* 

Adjustment, n.f. [adjuf ement, Fr.] 

1 . Regulation ; the adt of putting in method ; fettlement. 

The farther and clearer adjuf ment of this affair, I am con- 
ftrained to adjourn to the larger treatife. Woodward's Nat.Fhf. 

2. The ftate of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we con- 
ceive of it as an inftrument made to fhew the hour: but it is a 
learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows all 
the feveral parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and adjuf ments of each part. Watts's Logick. 

ANjutant. n.f. A petty officer, whofe duty is to affifl the 
major, by diftributing the pay, and overfeeing the punifhment) 
of the common men. 

To AD JUTE. v. a. [ adjuvo , adjutum, Lat.] To help i 
concur ; a word not now in ufe. 

For there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company ; 

And each one hath his livery. Ben. Jobnfon’s Under-zvoods . 

AdjuTor. n.f [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. DUf* 

AdjuTory. adj. [adjutorius, Lat.] That which helps. Df’ 

An AdjuTrix. n.f [Lat.] She who helps. Di$- 

Adjuvant, adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; ufeful, DiH* 
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To A'djovat*. [adjuvo, Lat.] To help; to further^ to 

n.f [See Measure.] The adjuftment of 
‘ proportions ; the aft or prafiice of meafunng according to rule. 
P Jdmeafurement is a writ, which lie* tor the bringing ° ° 

to a mediocrity, that ufurp more than their part. heth 
two cafes : one is termed admeafurement or_ dower, where the 
widow of the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or >sg uar un, 
more in the name of her dower, than belonged! to hei. 
The Other is admeafurement of pafture, which l.eth between 
thofe that have common of pafture appendant to t eir !ec 
hold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them, or 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle than 


ought. 


2 . 


2 . 


fn feme counties they are not much more acquainted with 
admeafurement by acre ; and thereby the writs of thofe counties 
contain twice or thrice fo many acres more than the land hath 

Bacon s Htf. Off. Alienat. 
Admensura'tion. n.f [ad and menfura, Lat.] The a&, or 
praaice, of meafuring out to each his part. 

Admi'nicle. n.f. [adminiculum, Lat.] Help; fupport; fur- 
therance. , _ , D *.: 

Admini'cular. adj. [from adminiculum, Lat.] I hat whicli 

gives help. # u ^' 

To A D M FN I S T E R. v. a. [adminifro, Lat. ] 

I# To give; to afford ; to fupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 
Adminifer their tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear he from the weft, whofe gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. Philips. 

To ad as the minifter or agent in any employment or office ; 
generally, but not always, with fome hint of fubordmation, to 

adminifter the government. 

For forms of government let fools conteft, 

Whate’er is beft adminifer' d, is beft. Pope's Effay on Man. 

3. To adminifter juftice. 

4. To adminifter the facraments. 

Have not they the old popifh cuflom of adminifering the 
bluffed facrament of the holy eucharift with wafer-cakes ? 

Hooker , b. iv. § 10. 

5. To adminifter an oath. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adminifer. Shakefp. Richard II. 

6. To adminifter pnyfick. 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, adminifering phyfick and 
phlebotomy. Wafers's V yage. 

y. To adminifter to ; to contribute ; to bring fupplies. 

I muft not omit, that there is a fountain rifmg in the upper 
part of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and ad- 
minifiers to the pleafure, as well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator, N° 477. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiftrator, in law. See Ad- 
ministrator, 

Neal’s order was never performed, becaufe the executors 
durfl not adminifer. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martin. Scribler. 
To Administrate, v.a. [adminifro, hat.] To exhibit; to 
give as phyfick. 

They have the fame effe&s in medicine, when inwardly ad- 
minif rated to animal bodies. Woodward's Nat. Htf. 

Administration, n.f [adminif ratio, Lat.] 

1. The a6t of adminiftering or conducling any employment ; as, 
the conducing the publick affairs ; difpenfing the laws. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; 

The image of his pow’r lav then in me : 

And in th’ adminif ration of his law. 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
In the fhort time of his adminif ration, he flione fo power- 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Ruffian fummer, he 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. 

Dry den's Dedication of Virgil's P aft orals. 

2. The active or executive part of government. 

It may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the adminif ration can- 
not be placed in too few hands, nor the legiflature in too many. 

Swift's Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

3. Thofe to whom the care of publick affairs is committed. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

There is, in facraments, to be obferved their force, and their 
form of adminif ration. Hooker, b. v. 

By the univerfal adminif ration of grace, begun by our blef- 
fed Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, carried on by their im- 
mediate fucceffors, and to be compleated by the reft to the 
world’s end ; all types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

Administrative, adj. [from adminif rate.] That which ad- 
minifters ; that by which any one adminifters. 
Administra'tor. n.f. [adminif rator, Lat.] 

1. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a man dyincr 
inteftate, committed to his charge by the ordinary, and is ac^ 
countable for the fame, whenever it fhall pleafe the ordinary 
Call U Don him thprpunfn 


to 


■ r'"- ****** ^ Cowell. 

Fie was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obferve what 
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became of the king of Arragcn, in holding the kingdom of 
Caftilie, and whether he did hold it in his own nght, or as 
adminiftrator to bis daughter. Bacon s Henry V . 

He that officiates in divine rites. 

I feel my confcience bound to remember the death of tnrilt, 
with fome fociety of chriflians or other, fince it is a moft plain 
command ; whether the perfon, who diftributes thefe elements, 
be only an occafional or a fettled adminif rator. _ 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. 1. c. 10. 

2. He that condu&s the government. 

The reftdence of the prince, or chief adminif rator, of the 
civil power. Swift's jhort Vtew of Ireland. 

Administratrix, n.f. [Lat.] She who adminifters in con- 
fequence of a will. .. A 

Administratorship, n.f. [from adminif rator.] 1 he office 
of adminiftrator. 

Admirable, adj. [admirabilis, Lat.] To be admired; wor- 
thy of admiration ; of power to excite wonder ; always taken 
in a good fenfe, and applied either to perfons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more admirable is his 
praife, that he will not hurt. Sidney, b. ii. 

God was with them in all their affli&ions, and, at length, by 
working their admirable deliverance, did teftify that they ferved 
him not in vain. Hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of feveral other 
philofophers ? Short, I confefs, of the rules of chriftianity, but 
o-enerally above the lives of chriflians. South’s Sermons . 

You can at moft: 

To an indiff’rent lover’s praife pretend : 

But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dryd. Aurengz. 
A'dmirableness. n.f. [horn admirable.] The quality of be- 
ing; admirable ; the power of raifing wonder. 

AdmirabiNity. n.f [admirabilis, Lat.] The quality or ftate 
of being admirable. Didf. 

A'dmiraely. adv. [from admirable.] So as to raife wonder ; 
in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is, I think, the moft fpacious of any I ever 
faw, and, at the fame time, fo admirably well contrived, that, 
from the very depth of the flage, the loweft: found may be heard 
diftinclly to the fartheft part of the audience, as in a whifpering 
place ; and yet, if you raife your voice as high as you pleafe, 
there is nothing like an echo to caufe in it the leaft confufion. 

Addifon on Italy . 

ADMIRAL, n.f [amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymology.] 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the government of the king’s 

navy, and the hearing and determining all caufes, as well civil 
as criminal, belonging to the fea. Cowell. 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus Rotundus, ad 
miral of Spain ; in which fight the admiral, with his fon, were 
both flain, and feven of hisgallies taken. Knolles’s Hif. Turks . 
Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englifh youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. The fhip which carries the admiral or commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor himfelf was, by 
great mifchance ftruck upon a fand. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 
A'dmir alship. n.f. [from admiral.] The office or power of 
an admiral. 

Admiralty, n.f [ammiraulte, Fr.] The power, or officers, 
appointed for the admin iflration of naval affairs. 
AdmiraTion. n.f [ aclmiratio , Lat.] 

1. Wonder; the adl of admiring or wondering. 

Indu’d with human voice, and human fenfe. 

Reafoning to admiration. Milton s Par adife Lof , b. ix. 

They are imitations of the paffions, which always move, and 
therefore, tonfequendy, pleafe ; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight : which cannot be confidered but as an adlive 
paffion. When we view thofe elevated ideas of nature, the 
refult of that view is admiration, which is always the caufe of 
pleafure. Dryd. Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

There is a pleafure in admiration, and this is that which pro- 
perly caufeth admiration, when we difcover a great deal in an 
objedl, which we underfland to be excellent ; and yet we fee, 
we know not how much more beyond that, which our under- 
ftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. Tillotfon’s Serm. 

2. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenfe, though generally in a 
good. 

Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 

YV hat hope had you to gain a queen like me ? 

Becaufe a hero forc’d me once away, 

Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey ? Drvd. 

To ADMFRE. v.a. [admiro, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 

1. To regard with wonder ; generally in a good fenfe. 

’Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is an admira- 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed flu- 
pidly gazeth at the unwonted effea ; but the philofophic paf- 
fion truly admires and adores the fupreme efficient. Glanville. 

2. It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar fpeech, for to regard 
with love. 

3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good meetino- 

With moft admir’d diforder. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
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To Admire, v. n. To wonder ; fometimes with the particle at. 
The eye is already fo perfedl, that I believe the reafon of a 
man would eahly have refted here, and admir'd, at his own con- 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 

An Admirer, n. f [from admire.] 

1. The perfon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great repu- 
tation, had they not been the friends and admirers of each other. 

Addifn. Spectator. 

Who mold to fhun or hate mankind pretend, 

Seek an admirer , or would fix a friend. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. In common fpeech, a lover. 

Admiringly, adv. [from admire.] With admiration ; in the 
manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
fully. Sbakefp. All's well that ends well. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that though men 
ufually give freelieft where they have not given before, and 
make it an excufe of their deliftance from giving, that they 
have given it otherwife. Boyle. 

Admissible, adj. [admitto, admijfum, Lat.] That which may 
be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were ad?ni]Jible , yet this would 
not any way be inconfiftent with the eternity of the divine na- 
ture and effence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Admission. 7 i. f. [admiffio , Lat.] 

1. The a£t or pra&ice of admitting. 

There was alfo enabled that charitable law, for the admijfwn 
of poor fuitors without fee ; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex, than unable to fue. Baton's Henry V II. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare admijfion of 
ftrangers, we know moft part of the habitable world, and are 
ourfelves unknown. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

2. The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue ; 

And my admijfion fhow’d his fear of you. Dryd. Aurengzehe. 
God did then exercife man’s hopes with the expectations of 
a better paradife, or a more intimate achniffion to himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

3. Admittance ; the power of entering, or being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever freezing, 
no not in the longeft and fevereft frofts ; efpecially thofe, where 
there is fuch afite and difpofition of the ftrata as. gives free and 
eafy admijfion to this heat. Woodward' s Natural Hiflory. 

Our kingdefeends from Tove : 

And hither are we come, by his command. 

To crave admijfion in your happy land. Dryd. ALncid vii. 

4. In the ecclefiaftical law. 

It is, when the patron prefents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and the bifhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of fuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, Admitto te habilem , 

Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument ; the grant of a pofition not 
fully proved. 

To ADMI'T. v. a. [admitto, Lat.] 

1. To fuffer to enter ; to grant entrance. 

Does not one table Bavius ftill admit ? 

2. To fuffer to enter upon an office ; in which ienfe, the phrafe 
of admijfion into a college , See. is ufed. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s fervice, as was pretended, h z admitted, for 
a fix-clark, a perfon recommended by him. Clarendon . 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may’ll be won, 

Adjnit no fleel can hurt or wound thy fide. 

And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. Fairfax , b. ii. 
This argument is like to have the lefs efteCf on me, feeing I 
cannot eafily admit the inference. Locke. 

4. To allow, or grant in general ; fometimes with the particle of 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 
alted, and images railed above the life, that leads you infal- 
libly from your own principles to mine. Dryd. on Heroic Poetry. 
AdmCttable. adj. [from admit.] The perfon or thing which 
may be admitted. 

The clerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to the bifhop, 
that he is a deacon, and that he has orders ; otherwife, the 
bifhop is not bound to admit him : for, as the law then flood, 
a deacon was admittable. Ayliffe's Par ergon Juris Canonici. 

Admittance, n.f [from admit.] 

1. The a£! of admitting ; allowance or permiffion to enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man which lifteth fhould take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a folemn admittance is of fuch neceffity, 
that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker , b. iii. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts of the air 
into the blood, through the coats of the vellels, it feems contrary 
to experiments upon dead bodies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. The power or right of entering. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands ? — ’tis gold 

Which buys admittance. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readied: way to 
gain admittance into the houle. South's Sermons . 

There’s news from Bertran ; he defires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud. 

This day fhall end our fears. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

There are fome ideas which have admittance only through 
one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Locke. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great perfons ; 
a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpofe: you are 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance , authen- 
tick in your place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shakcjpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfcr. 

4. Conceffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance thereto ; 
for, holding that feparate fouls fucceffively fupplied other bo- 
dies, they could hardly allow the raifing of fouls from other 
worlds. Eroiun's V ulgar Err ours, b. i. 

To Admi'x. v. a. [< admifeeo , Lat.J To mingle with fome- 
thing elfe. 

Admi'xtion. n. f. [from admix.] The union of one body with 
another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, or by admixtion 
of fait, fnlphur, and mercury. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

The elements are no where pure in thefe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, fure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanville' s Scepjis Scicntifca. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous powder of 
faltpetre, without the admixtion of fulphur. Brown's V ulgar Err. 

Admixture, n.f. [from admix.] The body mingled with 
another ; perhaps fometimes the act of mingling. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 
fimple earth, fhall, to the fmell or tafle, difeover a plentiful 
admixture of fulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. 

Woodvjard' s Natural Hiflory , p. iv. 
Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds in 
it, muft be derived from the admixture of another fharp bitter 
fubftance. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

To ADMONISH, v. a. [admoneo, Lat.] 

To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently ; to counftl againft 
wrong pra&ices ; to put in mind of a fault or a duty ; with 
the particle of or againjl , which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of af- 
fairs, admonijhcd him againjl that unlkilful piece of ingenuity. 

Decay of Piety . 

tie of their wicked ways 
Shall them admoniff , and before them fet 
The paths of righteoufnefs. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

But when he was admonijhecl by his fubjecl to defend , he 
came down, gently circling in the air, and finging, to the 
ground. Dryden's Dedication of Virgil's Paft. 

Admo'nisher. n.f. [from admonijh.] The perlon that admo- 
nishes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonijhcr ; a court-fat y rift fit for the 
gentle times of Auguftus. Dryden's Juvenal , Dedicat. 

Admonishment, n. f [from admonijh.] Admonition ; the 
notice by which one is put in mind of faults or duties : a word 
not often ufed. 

But yet be wary in thy ftudious care. — 

— Thy grave a dmoni foments prevail with me. 

Shakcjpeare s Henry V. p. i. 

To th’ infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admonijhment 
Receive, with folemn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovereign will, the end 
Of what we are. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. /. 77* 

Admonition, n.f [admonitio,Lj<it.] The hint of a fault or 
duty; counfel; gentle reproof. 

They muft give our teachers leave, for the faving of thofe 
fouls, to intermingle fometimes, with other more neceffary 
things, admonition concerning thefe not unneceftary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again; fothat, upon a fecond and third 
admonition , they had nothing to plead lor their unfeafonable 
drowfinefs. South's Sermons. 

Admoni'tioner. n.f [from admoni ti on . ] A liberal difpenfer 
of admonition ; a general advifer. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did feem at firft to like no prefeript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the belt that their minifter 
fhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his own difcrction did 
ferve, their defender, and his aflociates, have fithence propofed 
to the world a form as themfelves did like. Hooker , b. v. § 27. 

Admo'nitory. adj. [admonitorius, Lat.] That Which admo- 
nifties. 

The fentencc of reafon is either mandatory, (hewing what 
muft: be done ; or elfe permiffive, declaring only what may be 
done ; or, thirdly, admonitory , opening what is the moft conve- 
nient for us tL <io. Hookei's Ecclefiajhcal P olity , b. i. 

Admurmu raTion. n.f. [admurmuro, Lat] The act of mur- 
muring, or whifpering to another. 


ado 


to 




r j T at 1 To bring one tiling 
To AdMo've. v. a. [ adnrneo , Lat.J 

another. j.»r,nnaclftoneoriron,we«rfot«wthenoith- 

If, f “ f the powders, or (mall diviffons, will 

pole of tne loadfton , P Brown's Vulvar Err ours, b 11. 

” d TfffromTe verb to do, with « before^ as the French 
1 1 'affaire , from a and faire.] 

eth alive; the Helots d< : B fua d e d, with much ado, the 

Thev moved, and in the cm [ 5 TJnnkpr Pref. 

mlrchTofthe pale with much 

JftuX parliaments, 

ma With much ado, he partly kept awake , 

Not fuff’ring all his eyes repofe to take : 

And afk’d the ftranger, who did reeds inven , 

A„rl whence began fo rare an inftrument. . g r 3 g n - 

- Baffle; tumult; tufinefc ; fometimes ; with the particle about. 

2 ‘ T et’s follow, to fee the end of this ado. 

Lc ’ Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

AH this add about Adam’s fatherhood, and the greatnefs of its 
power, hei; nothing to efrablilh the power of thofe that go- 

, This a Ifoht and ludicrous fenfe, implying more tumult and 
3 ‘fcew of bufinefs, than the affair is worth ; m this fenfe it is 

target, thus. . 

We’ll keep no great — a friend or two 

For, hark, Tybalt being flain fo late, 

It may be thought we held him carele ly, 

Beiiw our kinfman, if we revel much. Shakefp.Rom.andJul. 
Com?, come, fays Pufs, without any more ado, tis time 

for me to go to breakfaft ; for cats don’t liv ^ MP° n c ia °| ucs :. 

IUI fa L Eft range. Fab. 11. 

Adolescence, n.f [adolefcentia, Lat.] 

The acre fucceeding childhood, and fucceedcd by puberty ; 
more largely, that part of life in which the body has not yet 
reached its full perfeaion. See Adolescency 

The fons muft have a tedious time ol childhood and aaolej- 
cence, before they can either themfelves affift their parents, or 
encourage them with new hopes of pofterity. Bentley s Serm. 
Adole'scency. n.f. The fame with a dole fence. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full ftature, if we believe Jofephus, who places him in the 
laft adolefcency, and makes him twenty-five years old. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.v. c.o. 

To AD OFT. v. a. [adopto, Lat.] ... r 

1. To take a foil by choice; to make him a fon, who was not 10 

by birth., 

Were none of all my father’s fillers left ; 

Nay, were I of my mother’s kin bereft; 

None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s field, 

Yet I cou’d fome adopted heir provide. Dryd. Perf Sat vi. 

2. To place any perfon or thing in a nearer relation, than tney 
have by nature, to fomething elfe. 

Whether, adopted to fome neighboring ftar, 

Thou roll’ft above us, in thy wand’ring race, 

Or, in proceffion fix’d and regular, 

Mov’d with the heav’ns majeftic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celeftial blifs. 

Thou tread’ft, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. Dryd. 

We are feldom at eafe from the folicitation of our natural 
or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceftion of uneafineftes, 
out of that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have 
heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Ado'ptedly. adv. [from adopted.] After the manner of fome- 
thing adopted. 

Adoptedly, as fchool -maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt, affedlion. ShakeJ'p. Meafure far Mcaf 
Adopter, n.f [from adopt.] 

He that gives fome one by choice the rights of a fon. 
Ado'ption. n. J’. [ adoptio , Lat.] 

1. The a£b of adopting, or taking to one’s felf what is not native. 

See the hell of having a falle woman ! My bed fhall be a- 
bufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at ; and I 
fhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but (land under 
the adoption of abominable terms, and by him that does me the 
wrong. ShakeJ'p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

2. The ftate of being adopted. 

In which time (he purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendance, killing, to 
O’ercome you with her fhew : yes, and in time 
(When (lie had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crown. ShakeJ'p. Cymbeline. 
In every adt of our chriftian worfhip, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption, that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chrift. Rogers's Sermons. 


Ado 


do'ptive. adj. [ adoptivus , Lat.] 
Vo L, I. 


ado 

I. He that is adopted by another, and fo free and 
it is impoffible an elective m noflible for a fa- 

abfolute as an hereditary ; no more than^ J « ^ as in 

ther t0 T C f ° P< ' bZoTs Conf, derations on a frwith Spam. 

..TT hat adopts another, and makes him his fon 

An adopted fon cannot ^ Canonk, 

^[adorable, Fr.] That which ought to be ado- 
red ; that which is worthy of ^ ne; ^ bour> , 

On thefe two, wz. tne ove ? ■ Author of 

hang both the law and the prophets, fay J the , aw is cha - 

chriftianity; and the Apo e pbilofophical Principles. 

Ado'rableness. n.f. [from adorable.] The quality of being 
adorable; worthinefe of divine honours. t , of 

Ado'rably. adv. [horn adorable.] In a manner wor ) 
adoration. . T .. 

si®- 

tal Tlemnand ferviceable worfhip we name, for diftinaion 
fake whoever belongeth to the church, or^m dc.oa ty, 

of God, bv way of external adoration. Hooker ,b. \.\ 4. 

It is poffible to ruppofe, that thofe who believe a (upreme 
excellent Being, may yet give him no external adoration at a. . 

Stillingfeet's Defence of Difiourfes on Rom. Poultry. 

2 Homao-e paid to perfons in high place or efteem. 

O ceremony, fhew me but thy worth : 

• What is thy toll, O adoration ! 1 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? ^ 

Wherein thou art lefs happy, being fear d. 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ ft thou oft, inftead or homage fweet, 

But poifon’d flattery ? Shakefpeare s Henry V . 

To ADO'RE. v. a. [adoro,~L 2 .t.] . 

1. To worfhip with external homage ; to pay divine honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they ad^r e. 

And from her oracles relief implore. Dry den . 

2. It is ufed, popularly, to denotea high degree of reverence or 
reyard; to reverence; to honour; to love. ... 

°The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
j ■ brJr\ Tatler, N u 57- 

Ado'rement. n.f [from adore.] Adoration ; worfhip : a 

word fcarcely ufed. . 

The priefts of elder times deluded their appreheniions with 

footh-faying, and fuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
lities to the literal and downright adorement of cats, lizzarus, 
and beetles. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. \. c. 3. 

Ado'rer. n.f [from adore.] 

He that adores ; a worfhiper : a term generally ufed in a 
low fenfe ; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I w’ould abate her 
nothin^ ; though I profefs myfelf her adorer , not her friend. 

Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear, 

And echoing crouds fpeak mighty Venus near; 

I, her adorer , too devoutly ftand 

Faft on the utmoft margin of the land. Prior . 

2. A worfhipper, in a ferious fenfe. 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to diffemble ; or 
to fuffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he refolved not to do. Clarendon . 

To ADO'RN. v. a. [adorno, Lat.] 

1. To drefs ; to deck the perfon with ornaments. 

He hath cloathed me with the garments of falvation, he 

hath covered me with the robe of righteoufnefs, as a bride- 
groom decketh himfelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorn- 
etb herfelf with her jewels. Ij'aiah , lxi. ic. 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That fhews more coft than art ; 

Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. Cowley. 

2. To fet out any place or thing with decorations. 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or ftatues of the invention 

of things ufeful to human life. Cowley. 

3. To embellifh with oratory or elegance of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many new things, to 

be named, adorned, and deferibed, in their difeourfe. 

Sprat's Hiflory of the Royal Society. 
Thoufands there are in darker fame that dwell, 

Whofe names fome nobler poem fhall adorn ; 

For, though unknown to me, they fure fought well. Dryd. 
Ado'rnment. n.f. [from adorn.] Ornament; embellifhmcnt-; 
elegance. 

Which attribute was not given to the earth, while it was 
confufcd ; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and 
adornment. Raleigh's Hifory of the World . 

She held the very garment of Pofthumus in more refpeiSf than 
my noble r and natural perfon, together with the adormnent of 
my qualities. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Ado'wn. adv. [from a and down.] Down; on the ground. 

K Thrice 
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A D V 

Thrice did file fink adovm in deadly found. 

And thrice he her reviv’d with bufy pain. Fairy Queen, b. 

Ado'wn. prep. Down; towards the ground; from a higher 
fituation towards a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 
t i efh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

A down her fhoulders fell her length of hair. Dry el. Falks. 

Apr fad. adv. [from a and dread ; as, a fide, athirft , afteep.] 

In a frate of fear ; frighted ; terrified : now obfolete. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fuch a one an ene- 
my, who would not fpare, nor fear to kill fo great a prince. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Adri'ft. adv. [from a and drift, from drived] 

Floating at random ; as, any impulfe may drive. 

"I hen, fhall this mount 
Of paradife, by might of waves, be mov’d 
Out of his place, pufh’d by the horned flood ; 

With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf. 

And there take root. Milton ’ i Paradife Loft , b. xi. /. 832. 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diftant fight ; 

But at a difhmce who could judge aright. Dryd. Fables. 
"I he cuftcm of frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
running adrift , and call their thoughts home from ufelefs un- 
attentive roving. Locke on Education, § 176. 

JDRO'ID. adj. [French.] Dextrous; active ; fkilful. 

An adroit flout fellow would fometimes deitroy a whole fa- 
mily, withjuflice apparently againfl him the whole time. 

Jervas’s Introdudt. to Don Quixote. 

Adr.o'itness. n.f [from adroit.] 

Dexterity ; readinefs ; activity. Neither this word, nor a- 
droit, feem yet completely naturalized. 

Adry ' . adv. [from a and dry.] Athirll ; thirfly ; in want of drink. 
He never t Id anv of them, that he was his humble fervant, 
but his well-wifher; and would rather be thought a malecon- 
tent, than drink the king’s health when he was not adry. Spedl. 

AbseiTi'Tious. adj. [ adftititius , Lat.] 

That which is taken in to complete fomething eife, though 
originally extrinfick ; fupplemental ; additional. 

Adstri'ction. n.f. [adjlrittio, Lat.] 

The a£l of binding together ; and applied, generally, to me- 
dicaments and applications, which have the power of making 
the part con trad. 

I o ADV ANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 

Now morn, her rofy fleps inth’ eaflern dime 
Advancing, fow’d the earth with orient pearl. Parad. Loft. 

2. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 

The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, whereunto 
the king advanced him. Eftker , x. 2. 

3. To improve. 

What laws can be advifed more proper and effectual to ad- 
vance the nature of man to its highefr perfection, than thefe pre- 
cepts of chriftianity ? Tillotfon. 

4. To heighten ; to grace ; to giveluflre to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, fo the man much move ad- 
vances his calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
lias a return with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. South’s Sermons. 

5. To forward ; to accelerate. 

Thefe three laft were flower than the ordinary Indian wheat 
of itfelf ;• and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

6. To propofe ; to offer to the publick. 

1 dare not advance my opinion againfl the judgment of fo 
great an author ; but I think it fair to leave the decifion to the 
publick. Dryden’s Fables , Preft 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the fpreadlng notion of the town. Pop. EJf. onCrit. 

To Advance, v. n. 

j. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 
No fears of magick art controul. 

Advanc’d in open fight. Parnel. 

2. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and 
fwell themfelves with a little articulated air, fhould not take 
words for real entities in nature, till they can frame clear and 
diflinCl ideas of thofe entities. Locke. 

Adva'nce. n.f [from to advance.] 

1 . The act of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a refolution to 
quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ene- 
my’s advance towards it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

So, like the funs advance, your titles fhow; 

Which, as he rifes, does the warmer grow. JValler. 

2. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover ; an a£t of invi- 
tation. 

In vain are all the pradlis’d wiles, 

In vain thofe eyes would love impart ; 

Not all th’ advances , all the fmiles, 

Can move one unrelenting heart. JValJh. 
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His genius was below 
The flrill of ev’ry common beau ; 

Who, tho’ he cannot fpell, is wife 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes ; 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret for a kind advance. Swift’s Mil 

He has deferibed the unworthy paffion of the goddefs C 
lypfo, and the indecent advances fhe made to detain him fr ** 
his own country . Pope’s Odyjfey, b. vii. S 

3. rrogreliion ; rile from one point to another. 

Our Saviour raifed the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s f 
and Lazarus ; the firfl of thefe, when fhe had juft expi j* 
the fecond, as he was carried to the grave on his bier; and th* 
third, after he had been fome time buried. And having ^ 
thefe gradual advances, manifefted his divine power, he at ] I 
exerted the higheft and moil glorious degree of it ; and raifed 
himfelf alfo by his own all-quickening virtue, and according 
his own exprefs prediftion. Atterbury’s Sermons 

Men of lludy and thought, that reafon right, and are lovers 
of truth, do make no great advances in their difeoveries of it 

Locke of Human Underftanding } K \ 

4. Improvement ; progrefs towards perfection. 

The principle and objedl of the greateft importance in the 
world to the good of mankind, and for the advance and per- 
fe&ing of human nature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Advancement, n. f. [ avancernent , Fr.] 

1 . The adl of coming forward. 

This refinement having begun about the time of the revolu- 
tion, I had fome fhare in the honour of promoting it; and I 
obferve, that it makes daily advancements, and, I hope, in time 
will raife our language to the utmoft perfection. Swift. 

2 . The ftate of being advanced ; preferment. J ' 

During whole reign, the Percies of the North 
Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft. 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. 

Shakefpeare s Henry VI. p, j. 

3. The aCt of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shakefpeare’s K Lear . 

4. Improvement. 

Nor can we conceive it may be unwelcome unto thofe ho- 
noured worthies, who endeavour th 0 advancement of learning. 

Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Erraurs. 
AdvaNcer. n.f [from advance] 

He that advances any thing ; a promoter ; forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no 
advancer of the king’s matters, the king faid to his folicitor 
Bacon, who was his kinfman, How, tell me truly, what fay you 
of your coufin that is gone ? Bacon’s Apothegms. 

Let us add only this concerning this latter fort, that they are 
greater advancers of defamatory defigns, than the very firfl con- 
trivers. Government of the Tongue, & c. 

ADV AN F A GE. n. f. [ avantage , Fr.] 

1. Superiority; often with of or over before a perfon. 

In the practical prudence of managing fuch gifts, the laity 
may have fome advantage over die clergy ; whofe experience 
is, and ought to be, lefs of this world than the others. Sprat. 

All other forts and feCls of men would evidently have the 
advantage of us, and a much furer title to happinefs than we. 

Attcrbury s Preface to his Sermons. 

2. Superiority gained by flratagem, or unlawful means. 

The common law hath left them this benefit, whereof they 
make advantage , and wreft it to their bad purpofes. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
But fpecially he took advantage of the night for fuch privy 
attempts, infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread 
every-where. 2 Macc. viii. 7. 

It is a noble and a fure defiance of a great malice, backed 
with a great intereft ; which yet can have no advantage of a 
man, but from his own expectations of fomething that is with- 
out him. South’s Sermons. 

As foon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him back ; de- 
figning to take advantage , and profecute him in the abfence of 
his friends. Swift on the DiJJ'ent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. 

I befeech you, 

If you think fit, or that it may be done. 

Give me advantage of fome brief difeourfe 
M ith Defdemona alone. Shakefpeare’s Othello . 

4. Favourable circumftances. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the Ihade does get. Waller. 

A face, which is over-fluftied, appears to advantage in the 
deepeft fcarlet, and the darkeft complexion is not a little alle- 
viated by a black hood. Addtfon. Spectator, N 9 265. 

T rue wit is nature to advantage drefs’d. 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well exprefs’d. 

Pope’s Ejfay on Critic fni. 

5. Gain ; profit. 

I or thou faidft, what advantage will it be unto thee, and what 
profit fhall I have, if I be cleanfed from my fin ? Job , xxxv. 3. 


Certain 


adv 

Certain it is, that advantage now fits in the room of confei- 

ence, and fleers all. f &trmns ' 

6 . Overplus ; fomething more than the mere lawful gain. 

O my gentle Hubert, 

We owe thee much ; within this wall of fiefh 

There is a foul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay thy love, 

Shakefpeare s King John. 

You faid, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. Skakeft. Merchant of Venue. 

7 Prenonderation on one fide of the comparifon. 

Much more fhould the confideration of this pattern arm us 
with patience againfl ordinary calamities ; efpecially if we con- 
fider his example with this advantage, that though his fufter- 
iners were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but for us, 

yet he bore them patiently. Tillotfon. 

To Advantage, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To benefit. 

Convey what I fet down to my lady : it fhall advantage 

more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth-Night. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of feveral 


ideas. 


Locke. 


2. 


We fhould have purfued fome other way, more efFeClual, for 
diftrefling the common enemy, and advantaging our felves.CW//. 
The trial hath endamag’d thee no way, 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem ; 

Me naught advantag’d, miffing what I aim’d. Par. Regained. 
To promote; to bring forward ; to gain ground. 

To ennoble it with the fpirit that infpires the Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one of the beft capacities in which it is 
improveable. Glanvilli s Scepfts Scientifica , Pref. 

Adva'ntaged. adj. [from to advantage.] 

Pofiefled of advantages. 

In the moft advantaged tempers, this difpofition is but compa- 
rative ; whereas the moft of men labour under difadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them off. Glanv. Scepfts Scientifica. 

Advantage-ground, n.f. Ground that gives fuperiority, 
and opportunities of annoyance or refiftance. 

This excellent man, who flood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, from the time of his promotion to the archbifho- 
prick, or rather from that of his being commiflioner of the trea- 
fury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, and re- 
proach, and malice of men of ail qualities and conditions ; who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon . 

Advantageous, adj. [avantageux, Fr.] 

1. Of advantage; profitable; ufeful ; opportune; convenient. 

The time of ficknefs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 
to Adam, a feafon of peculiar propriety for the voice of God to 
be heard ; and may be improved into a very advantageous op- 
portunity of begetting or increafing fpiritual life in the foul. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous a£t may be atchiev’d 

By fudden onfet, either with hell-fire 

T o wafte his whole creation ; or pcffefs 

All as our own. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. /. 363. 

2. It is ufed with relation to perfons, and followed by to. 

Since every painter paints himfelf in his own works, ’tis ad- 
vantageous to him to know himfelf, to the end that he may cul- 
tivate thofe talents which make his genius. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

AdvantaGeously. adv. [from advantageous.] 

Conveniently ; opportunely ; profitably. 

It was advantageoufiy fituated, there being an eafy paffage 
from it to iEgypt, ^Ethiopia, Perfia, and India, by fea. Arbuth. 

AdvantaGeousness. n.f. [from advantageous.] 

Quality of being advantageous ; profitableness ; ufefulnefs ; 
convenience. 

The laft property, which qualifies God for the fittefl object 
of our love, is, the advantageoufnefs of his to us, both in the 
prefent and the future life. Boyle’s Seraphic Love. 

To ADVENE, v. n. [ advenio , Lat.] 

Fo accede to fomething ; to become part of fomething elfe, 
without being eflential ; to be fuperadded. 

A fixth caufe confidered in judicature, is {filed an accidental 
caufe ; and the accidental of any a£l, is faid to be whatever ad- 
venes to the adt itfelf already fubftantiated. Ayliffe’s Parergon . 

Adve'nient. adj. [ adveniens , Lat.] 

Advening ; coming from outward caufes ; fuperadded. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftindl fubftance from the body, and 
cxtrinfecally advenient , be a great error in philofophy, almoft all 
the world hath hitherto been miftaken. 

. ^ Glanville’s Vanity of Dogmatifm. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception ; for they are daily 
mocked into error by fubtler devifers Brown’s Vulg. Err ours. 

A d \ ENT. n.f. [from adventus ; that is, adventus Redemptoris.] 
The name of one of the holy feafons, fignifying the coming j 
that is, the coming of our Saviour ; which is made the fubject of 
pur devotion during the four weeks before Chriftmas. 
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Adve'ntine. adj. [from advenio, cidventum.] ^ 

Adventitious ; that which is extrinfically added^; that which 
comes from outward caufes : a word Scarcely in ufe. 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, that, if the pro- 
portion of the adventine heat be greatly predominant to the na- 
tural heat and fpirits of the body, it tendeth to di ffolution or 
notable alteration. Bacon s Natural Hifiory, N 1 S3 6. 

Adventitious, adj. [adventitius, Lat.] 

That which advenes ; accidental ; fupervenient ; extrinfi- 
cally added, not effentially inherent. 

Difeafes of continuance get an adventitious ftrength from 
cuftom, befides their material caufe from the humours. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
others adventitious ; yet fuch changes of colours, from whatfo- 
ever caufe they proceed, may be properly enough taken^in, to 
illuftrate the piefent fubjedl. Boyle on Colours, 

If his blood boil, and th’ adventitious fire 
R.ais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolnefs. Dryd. Juvenal, -Sat. v. 

Of this we have an infhnce in the gem-kind ; where, of all 
the many forts reckoned up by lapidaries, there are not above 
three or four that are original ; their diverfities, as to luftre, 
colour, and hardnefs, arifing from the different admixture of 
other adventitious mineral matter. Woodward’ s Natural Hift. 

AdveNtive. n.f. [from advenio, Lat.] The thing or perfon 
that comes from without : a word not now in ufe. 

That the natives be not fo many, but that there may be el- 
bow-room enough for them, and for the ad entives alfo. 

Bacon’s Advice to Sir George Villiers. 

Adve'ntual. adj. [from advent.] 

Relating to the feafon of advent. 

1 do alfo daily ufe one other collebl ; as, namely, the coiledls 
adventual, quadragefimal, pafchal, or pentecoflal, for their pro- 
per feafons. Bifnop Saunderfon upon SubmiJJion to Ujurpers. 
ADVENTURE, n.f. [French.] 

1 . An accident ; a chance ; a hazard ; an event of which we have 
no direction. 

The general fummoned three caftles that were near : one 
defperate of fuccour, and not defurous to difpute the defence, 
prefently yielded ; but two flood upon their adventure. 

Sir John Hayward. 

2. In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all adventures ; [a l’ adven- 
ture, Fr.] By chance ; without any rational fcheme. 

Blows flew at all adventures, wounds and deaths given and 
taken unexpected ; many fcarce knowing their enemies from 
their friends. Sir John Hayward . 

Where the mind does not perceive this probable connection, 
there men’s opinions are the effedts of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures , without choice and without di- 
redtion. Locke. 

3. The occafion of cafual events ; an enterprife in which fome- 
thing muft be left to hazard. 

For I muft love, and am refolv’d, to try 
My fate, or, failing in th’ adventure , die. Dryden’s Fables. 
This noun, with all its derivatives, are frequently written 
without ad ; as, venture , venturous. 

To Adve'nture. v. n. [adventurer, Fr.] 

1. To try the chance ; to dare. 

Be not angry, 

Moft mighty princefs, that I have adventur’d 
To try your taking of a falfe report. Shakefp. Cymbelfne. 
The tender and delicate woman among you, which would 
not adventure to fet the foie of her foot upon the ground, for 
delicatenefs and tendernefs. D enter, xxvih. 26. 

2. In an a&ive fenfe, to put into the power of chance. 

For my father fought for you, and adventured his life for, and 
delivered you out of the hand of Midian. Judges, ix. 1 7. 

3 * }[ is often ufed with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he adventured 
himfelf. 

Ad ve nturer. n. f. [ adventurier , Fr.] 

He that feeks occafions of hazard ; he that puts himfelf in 
the hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer , faid he. 

That hath his fword through hard affay forgone. 

And now hath vow’d, till he avenged be 
Of that defpight, never to wear none. Fairy Queen, l. ii. 
The kings of England did not make the conqueft of Ireland 
their own work ; it was begun by particular adventurers, and 
other voluntaries, who came to feek their fortunes in Ireland. 

T nf v n. , . , . , Sf John Davies on Ireland. 

In this action, highly commendable, he intended to hazard 
his own aChon, that fo the more eafily he might win adventur- 
who elfe were like to be lefs forward. Sir W. Raid ah’ s FT. 
Had it not been for the Britifh, which the late wars drew 
over and of adventurers or foldiers feated here, the country had, 
by the laft war, and plague, been left, in a manner, deftitute. 

Their wealthy trade from pirate’s rapi^Tfr^ 

Our merchants fhall no more advent’ rers be. Dry den . 
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Adventurous, adj. [adventureux, Fr.] 

1. He that is inclined to adventures 3 and, confequcntly, bold, 
daring, courageous. 

At land and lea, in many a doubtful fight. 

Was never known a more advent’ rous knight 3 
Who oftner drew his fword, and always tor the right. 

Dryd. Hind and Panther. 

2. Applied to things 3 that which is full of hazard 3 which re- 
quires courage 3 dangerous. 

But I’ve already troubled you too long. 

Nor dare attempt a more adventurous fong. 

My humble verfe demands a fofter theme 3 
A painted meadow, or a purling ftream. Addifon. 

AdveNturously. adv. [from adventurous d\ 

After an adventurous manner 3 boldly 3 daringly. 

They are both hanged 3 and fo would this be, if he durft 
Ileal any thing advcnturoujly. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Adventuresome, adj. [from adventure .] 

The fame with adventurous : a low word, fcarcely ufed in 


or 


writing. 


Did. 


Adve'nturesomeness. n.f [from advcnturefome\ 

The quality of being adventurefome. 

AT) VERB, n.f [adverbium, Lat*] 

A word joined to a verb or adjedlive, and folely applied to 
the ufe of qualifying and reftraining the latitude of their figni- 
fication, by the intimation of fome circumftance thereof ; as, 
of quality, manner, degree. Clarke’s Latin 6 rammar. 

Thus we fay, he runs fwiftly ; the bird flies aloft 3 he lives 
virtuoujly. 

AdveRbial. adj. [adverbially Lat.] 

That which has the quality or ftru&ure of an adverb. 

Adverbially, adv. [ adverbialiter , Lat.] 

Like an adverb ; in the manner of an adverb. 

I Ihould think alta was joined adverbially with tremit, did 
Viro.il make ufe of fo equivocal a fyntax. Addif Rem. on Italy. 

AdveRsable. adj. [from adverfed] 

Contrary to 3 oppofite to. Did. 

ADVERSARIA, n.f [Lat. A book, as it Ihould feem, in 
which Debtor and Creditor were fet in oppofition.] A com- 
mon-place 3 a book to note in. 

Thefe parchments are fuppofed to have been St. Paul’s ad~ 
verfaria. Bulls Sermons. 

Adversary, n.f. [adverfaire, Fr. adverfarius, Lat.] 

An opponent; antagonift; enemy: generally applied to 
thofe that have verbal or judicial quarrels ; as, controvertills or 
litigants : fometimes, to an opponent in tingle combat. It may 
fometimes imply an open profeflion of enmity 3 as we fay, a 
fecret enemy is worfe than an open adverfary. 

Yet am I noble, as the adv erf ary 
I come to cope. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which 
were the felf-fame now that they were, when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them againft profane and deriding adv er juries, 
her own children have in derition Hookey , b. i. § i.- 

Mean while th’ adverfary of God and man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflam’d, of higheft defign, 

Puts on fwift wings. Milton's Paradife Lojt, b. ii. /. 620. 
An adverfary , on the contrary, makes a ftridler fearch into 
us, and difeovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues 3 an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon. Spectator , N w 399. 

Adve'rsative. adj. [adverfativus, Lat.] 

A term of grammar, applied to a word which makes fome 
oppofition or variety 3 as in this fentence : This diamond is 
orient , but it is rough. But is an adverfative conjunction. 
ADVERSE, adj. [ adv er fits , Lat.] 

In profe it has now the accent on the firft fyllable 3 in verfe 
it is accented on the firft by Shakefpeare ; on either, indifferent- 
ly, by Milton 3 on the laft, by Dry den 3 on the firft, by Rof- 

1. Acting with contrary directions 3 as, two bodies in collifion. 

Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 

And twice, by adverfe winds, from England’s bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As when two polar winds blowing adverfe , 

Upon the Cronian fea together drive 

Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradife Lof,b. x. /. 2S9. 

With adverfe blaft up-turns them from' the South, 

Notus and Afer. Ilid. 1 . 701. 

A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft, 

And all at once the combatants are loft 3 
Darkling they join adverfe , and fhock unfeen 3 
Couriers with couriers juftling, men with men. Dryd. 

‘1. Figuratively, contrary to the wifh or defire ; thence, calami- 
tous; aftliClive 3 pernicious. It is oppofed to profperous. 

What if he hath decreed, that I Iliall firft 
Be try’d in humble ftate, and things adverfe 3 
By tribulations, injuries, infults. 

Contempts, and fcorns, and fnares, and violence. Par. Reg. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great. 

Unhappy men, or adverfe fate. 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an affl idled ftate. Rof common . 
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3. Perfonally opponent 3 the perfon that counteraCls another, 
contefts any thing. 

Well Ihe law her father was grown her adverfe party; anc j 
yet her fortune fuch, as Ihe muft favour her rivals. Sidney. 
Adve'rsity. n.f p adverfite , hr.] 

AfRiClion 3 calamity ; that is, oppofition to our wilhes. 

1. The caufe of our forrow 3 affliction 3 misfortune. Inthisfenfe 
it may have a plural. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfiies , 

For wife men fay, it is the wifeft courfe. Shakefp . Hen. Vi, 

2. The ftate of uuhappinefs 3 mifery. 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfity , 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shak. As you like it. 
Concerning deliverance itfelf from all adverfity , we ufe not 
to fay men are in adverfity , whenfoever they feel any fmall 
hinderance of their welfare in this world, but when fome not- 
able affliction or crofs, fome great calamity or trouble, befall- 
eth them. Hooker , b. v. § 4$.' 

A remembrance of the good ufe he had made of profperity, 
contributed tofupport his mind under the heavy weight of ad- 
verfity ^ which then lay upon him. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

Adve'rsly. adv. [from adverfe.'] 

In an adverfe manner 3 oppofitely 3 unfortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and fpend my malice in my breath. 
Meeting two fuch wealfmen as you are, (I cannot call you Ly- 
cur guiles) if the drink you give me touch my palate adv erf f I 
make a crooked face at it. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To ADVE'RT. v. n. [advert 0, Lat.] 

To attend to 3 to regard 3 to obferve 3 with the particle to 
before the objeCt of regard. 

The mind of man being not capable at once to advert to 
more than one thing, a particular view and examination of 
fuch an innumerable number of vaft bodies, will afford matter 
of admiration. Ray on the Creation. 

Now to the univerfal whole advert 3 
The earth regard as of that whole a part ; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Witnefs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmore. 
We fometimes fay. To advert the mind to an objedf . 
AdveRtence. n. f. [from advert. ] 

Attention to 3 regard to 3 confideration. 

Chriftianity may make Archimedes his challenge ; give it 
but where it may fet its foot 3 allow but a fober advertence 
to its propofals, and it will move the whole world. 

Decay of Piety . 

AdveRtency. n.f. [from advert.] 

The fame with advertence. Attention ; regard ; heedfulnefs. 

Too much advertency is not your talent 3 or elfe you had 
fled from that text, as from a rock. Swift. 

To ADVERTFSE^ v. a. [advert by Fr.] 

It is now fpoken with the accent upon the laft fyllable 3 but 
appears to have been anciently accented on the fecond. 

1. To inform another; to give intelligence 3 with an accufaturc 
of the perfon informed. 

The bifhop did require a refpite. 

Wherein he might the king his iord advertife , 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 
As I by friends am well advertifed , 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

Bifhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confederates are in arms.. 

Shakefpeare' s Richard HI. 

2 . To inform 3 to give notice; with of before the fubjedt of in- 
formation. . 

The death of Selymus nothing fufpedled, Ferhates, under- 
ftanding that Solyman expedled more affured advertifement, 
fent unto the other Baffas; unto whom he declared the death 
of the emperor : of which they, by another meffenger, adver- 
tifed Solyman 3 firming thofe letters with all their hands and 
feals. , Knolles' s Hijlory of the Turks- 

'They were to advertife the chief hero of the diftreffes of his 
fubjedts, occafioned by his abfence, to crave his fuccour, and 
folicite him to haften his return. Dryd. Pref. Dufrejn . 

3. 'Fo give notice of any thing, by means of an advertifement in 
the publick prints ; as, He advertifed his lofs. 

Adverti'sement, or Advertisement, n.f. [advertijft- 
ment , Fr.] 

1. Inftrudtion; admonition. , » 

— ’Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe, that wring under the load of forrow 3 
But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency, 

To be fo moral, when he Ihall endure 

The like himfelf : therefore give me no counfel 3 

My griefs are louder than advertifement. 

Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing 

2 . Intelligence 3 information. 

Then, as a cunning prinefe that ufeth fpies. 

If they return no news, doth nothing know 3 
But if they make advertifement of lies, 

The prince’s counfel all awry do go. Sir John ^ aV1 ^ 
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He had received adm ufemmt. that the party, which was fent 
for his relief from London, had received tome bruih in Somer- 
fetihire, which would much retard their march. Uarmdm. 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, fern for 
many kinds of advertifements., m military affairs : tne beil. lave 
to proclaim a fcare-fire ; and, in fome places, water-breaches ; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child ; time oi divine (ei- 
vice; the hour of the day ; day of the month. Holder. 

3. Notice of any thing publiflied in a paper of intelligence. 
Adverti'ser. n.f. [tuhertif-ur, Fr.] 
j He that gives intelligence or information. 

2 * The paper in which advertifements are publiflied. 

Adve rtising, or Advertising, part. adj. [from advertife.] 
Active in giving intelligence 3 monitory : a word not now in 

ufe. 

As I was then 

Adveriifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 

Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied at your fervice. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
To Adve'sperate. v.n. [aivefpero, Lat.] 

To draw towards evening. . ■ 

Advi ce, n. f [avis, advis, Fr. from advifo$ low Latin.] 
j. Counfel; inftruaion : except that iuftrucftipn implies fuperio- 
rity, and advice may be given by equals or inferiors. 

Break we our match up, and, by my advice , 

Let us impart what we have feen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

O troubled, weak and coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice , the lab’ring heart 

To worfe extremes with fwifter Heps would run 3 

Not fav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

2. Refledlion 3 prudent confideration 3 as, he always ads with 
good advice. 

What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakefp. King John. 

3. Confultation ; deliberation 3 with the particle with. 

Great princes, for the moft part, taking advice with work- 
men, with no lefs coft, fet their things together. Bacon's EJf. 

4. Intelligence 3 as, the merchants received advice of their lofs. 
This fenfe is fomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 

Advj'ce-eoat. n.f A veffel employed to bring intelligence. 
Advisable, adj. [from advife.] Prudent; fit to be advifed. 
Some judge it advi fable for a man to account with his heart 
every day 3 and this, no doubt, is the bell and fureft courfe; 
for ftill the oftner, the better. South's Sermons. 

It is not advifable to reward, where men have the tendernefs 
not to punilh. L' Ef range' s Fables. 

Advi'sableness. n.f. [from advifable.] The quality of being 
advifable, or fit 3 fitnefs 3 propriety. 

To ADVFSE. v. a. [advifer, Fr.] 

I* To counfel 3 with the particle to before the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, go arm’d. 

— Arm’d, brother ! 

Brother, I advife you to the beft. Shak. Ii. Lear. 

I would advife all gentlemen to learn merchants accounts, 
and not to think it a Ikill that belongs not to them. Locke. 

When I confider the fcruples and cautions I here lay in your 
way, methinks it looks as if I advifed you to fomething which 
I would have offered at, but in effedl not done. Idem . 

2. To give information 3 to inform 3 to make acquainted with 
any thing 3 often with the particle of before the thing told. 

You were advis'd , his flelh was capable 
Of wounds and fears; and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift him, where moft trade of danger rang'd. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Such difeourfe bring on, 

As may advife him of his happy ftate 3 

Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. Paradife Loft. 

A polling meffenger difpatch’d from hence. 

Of this fair troop advis'd their aged prince. Dryden' s AEneid. 
To AdvFse. v.n. 

1. I o confult 3 with the particle with before the perfon con- 
fulted 3 as, he advifed with his companions . 

2 . To confider 3 to deliberate. 

Advife if this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darknefs here, 

Hatching vain empires. Miltons Paradife Lof , b. ii, 

Advi'sed. participial adj. [ from advife. ] 

1. Acting with deliberation and defign 3 prudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather in his difeourfe, than in his ap- 
parel or gefture 3 and, in his difeourfe, let him be rather ad- 
vifed in his anfwers, than forward to tell Holies. Bacon's EJf. 
Lh’ Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his fan dtuary of heav’n fecure, 

Confulting on the fum ol things forefeen. 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. Paradife Lof , b.v i. 

2. Performed with deliberation 3 done on purpofe 3 adledwithde- 
fign. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 

lleep, and move, we fet forth the glory of God,- as natural 
Vol. I. 
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ao-ents do 3 albeit we have no exprefs purpofe to maxe that cm 
end, nor any advifed determination therein to follow a law. 

Hooker, b. 1. p. 49 ’ 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one ftiaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame flight. 

The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch. 

To find the other forth 3 by vent’ring both, _ . 

I oft found both. Shakefp. Merchant ofV mice . , 

Advi'sedly. adv. [from advifed.] Deliberately 3 purpofely; 
by defig-n 3 prudently. 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when the party is 
in hafte, and cannot Hay to confider advifedly of that which is 
moved. ?<"*»’ Efiy xxm. 

Thou ftileft fecond thoughts (which are by all allowed the 
beft) a relaple 3 and talkeft of a quagmire, where no man ever 
ftuck fall ; and accufeft conftancy of mifehief in what is na- 
tural, and advifedly undertaken. Sir John Suckling . 

Ad vi'se dress, n.f [from advifed .] Deliberation 3 cool and 
prudent procedure. 

While things are in agitation, private men may mcdeitly 
tender their thoughts to the confideration of thofe that are in 
authority 3 to whole care it belongeth, in preferring concern- 
ing indifferent things, to proceed with all juft advifednejs and 
moderation. Saunderfon's Judgment in one View, 

Advi'sement. n. f [advifement , Fr. ] 

1. Counfel 3 information. 

Mote I wote. 

What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? 

Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet, 

Mote Head you much your purpofe to fubdue. Fairy fhieem 
I will, according to your advifement , declare the evils, which 
feem moft hurtful. Spenfer s State of Ireland . 

2. It is taken likewife; in old writers, for prudence and circum- 
fpedlion. It is now, in both fenfes, antiquated. 

AdvFser. n.f. [from advife .] 1 he perfon that advifes, or gives 

counfel; a counfellor. 

Here, free from court-compliances, he walks. 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer , talks. Waller. 

They never fail of their moft artful and indefatigable ad- 
drefs, to filence this impertinent advifer , whole feverity awes 
their exceffes. Rogers’s Sermons . 

AdulaTion. n. f [ adulation , Fr. adulatio , Lat.] Flattery $ 

. high compliment. 

O be fick, great Greatnefs ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’ll thou the firy fever will go out. 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefp. Henry V. 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned him n®w 
with the greateft bitternefs, and called him now the corrupter 
of the king, and betrayer^of the people 3 without imputing the 
leaft crime to him, committed fince the time of that exalted 
adulation , or that was not then as much known to them, as it 
could be now. Clarendon, 

AdulaTor. n.f [ adulator , Lat.] A flatterer. Diet. 

Adulatory. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering; full of com- 
pliments; 

ADU'L T. adj. [adult us, Lat.] Grown up 3 paft the age of in- 
fancy and weaknefs. 

They would appear lefs able to approve themfelves, not only 
to the confeffor, but even to the catechift, in their adult age, 
than they were in their minority 3 as having fcarce ever thought 
of the principles of their religion, fince they conned them to 
avoid correclion. Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by thefe applauded fchools, ’tis laid. 

This Angle crop of men and women bred 3 
Who grown adult, (fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d) 

Did, male and female, propagate their kind. Blackmore. 

Adu ; lt. n.f. A perfon above the age of infancy, or grown 
to fome degree of ftrength 3 fometimes full grown : a word ufed 
chiefly by medicinal writers. 

The depreffion of the cranium, without a fraclure, can but 
feldom occur ; and then it happens to children, whole bones 
are more pliable and foft than thofe of adults. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Adu ltness. n. f [from adult .] The ftate of being adult. 
See Adolescence. Did. 

To Adu'lter. v.a. [adulterer, Fr. adult ero, Lat.] To com- 
mit adultery with another : a word not claffical. 

His chafte wife 

He adulters ftill : his thoughts lye with a whore. Ben. Johnf. 

Adulterant, n.f [adulterans, Lat.] The perfon or thing 
which adulterates. • 1 * * * * & 

To Adulterate, v.a. [adulterer, Fr. adult ero, Lat.] 

1. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, oh ! 

Adulterates hourly with thine unde John 3 
And with her golden hand hath pluckt on France. 

<1- Shakefp. King John * 

2. I o corrupt by fome foreign admixture ; to contaminate. 

Common pot-affies, bought of them that fell it in Ihops,who 
are not fo ioolifhly knaviih, as to adulterate them with falt- 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-afties. Boyle. 

ould a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 

k tution. 
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tion, that it (houlci not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafis of his underftand- 
ing. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica , c. xvi. 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue with ft range 
words, that it would be impoflible for one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his pofterity have been doing. Spectator. 

Adulterate, adj. [from To adulterate.] 

1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I am poflefs’d with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of luft ; 

Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. Shakefp. Comedy of Err. 

— That inceftuous, that adulterate beaft. Idem , Hamlet. 

2 . Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. 

It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate 
wares does from the vender of them. Gavernm. of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and filver, and may keep their 
adulterate copper at home ; for we are determined not to pur- 
chafe it with our manufactures. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Adu'lterateness. n.f. [from adulterate .] The quality or 
ftate of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 

Adulteration, n.f. [from adulterate.] 

1 . The act of adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture ; 
contamination. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is an 
adulteration , or counterfeiting : but if it be done avowedly, and 
without difguifing, it may be a great faving of the richer me- 
tal . Bacon' s Natural Hijlory , N° 798. 

2. The ftate of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the nobleft wines, 
where fomething of the colour, fpirit, and flavour, will re- 
main ; and, while they pleafe fome injudicious palates, do 
only raife the indignation of every good tafte. Felton on the Clajf. 

Adulterer.;/./ [adulter, Lat.] The perfon guilty of adul- 
tery. 

With what impatience muft the mufe behold. 

The wife by hex- procuring hufband fold ; 

F or tho’ the law makes null th’ adulterer's deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Adu'lteress. n.f. [from adidterer .] A woman that com- 
mits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replied, when fhe was afked. What was 
the punifhment for adultereffes ? There are no fuch things here. 

Government of the Tongue , § 3 . 

A robe of tifliie, ftifF with golden wire; 

An upper veft, once Helen’s rich attire ; 

From Argos by the fam’d adult' refs brought ; 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dry.Vir. 

Adu'lt erin e. n.f [adulterine, Fr. adult erinus, Lat.] A child 
born of an adulterefs : a term of canon law. 

AduLteROUS. adj. [ adulter , Lat.] Guilty of adultery. 

Th’ adulterous Antony, moft large 
In his abominations, turns you oft, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

That nofes it againft us. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable; and to make provifion for the children, 
that they may not injure the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whole faith th’ adidt'rous youth rely’d ; 

Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? Dryd. An. 

ADU'LTERY. n. f. [adult erium, Lat.] The acf of violat- 
ing the bed of a married perfon. 

All thy domeftic griefs at home be left. 

The wife’s adult' ry, with the fervant’s theft; 

And (the moft racking thought, which can intrude) 

Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude. Dryd. Juven. 

Adu'mbrant. adj. [from adumbrate .] That which gives a 
flight refemblance. 

To ADU'MBRATE. v. a. [ adumbro , Lat.] 

To flhadow out ; to give a flight likenefs ; to exhibit a faint 
refemblance, like that which fhadows afford of the bodies 
which they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as refcue ; and 
therefore is adumbrated by all thofe pofitive excellencies, which 
can endear or recommend. Decay of Piety. 

Adumbra'tion. n.f. [from adumbrate.] 

1. The act of adumbrating, or giving a flight and imperfedt re- 
prcfentation. See ADUMBRA I E. 

To make fome adumbration of that we mean, the interiour 
is rather an impulfion or contufion of the air, than an elifion or 
fection of the fame. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 187. 

2. The flight and imperfedt reprefentation of a thing; a faint 
fketch. 

The obfervers view but the backfide of the hangings ; the 
right one is on the other fide the grave : and our knowledge is 
but like thofe broken ends ; at beft a moft confufed adumbra- 
tion. Glanvi lie's Scepfis Scientifica. 

Thofe of the firft fort have fome adumbration of the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the fenfible. Hales's Origin. 

Aduna/tION. n. f. [from ad and unus, Lat.] The ftate of be- 
ing; united; union: a word of little ufe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, ftraw, duft, and water, are 
fuppofed to be united into one lump, the cold does not caufe 
any real union or adunation, but only hardening the aqueous parts 
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of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being accidentally prefent 
in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really united. Bo 4 
Adu'ncity. n.f. [ aduncitas , Lat.J Crookednefs ; flexure in* 
wards ; hookednefs. 

There can be no queftion, but the aduncity of the pounces 
and beaks of the hawks, is the caufe of the great and habitual 
immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib 
AdiFn^ue. adj. [aduncus, Lat.] Crooked; bending inwards * 
hooked. * 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, pies, jays, daws 
and ravens ; of which parrots have an adunque bill, but the reft 
not. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N g 238 

Advocacy, n.f. [from advocate.] The acf of pleading ; v in~ 
dication ; defence ; apology : a word in little ufe. 

If any there are who are of opinion, that there are no anti- 
podes, or that the ftars do fall, they ftiall not want herein the 
applaufe or advocacy of Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours b i 
A / D V O C A T E. n. f. [advocatus, Lat.J 

1. He that pleads the caufe of another in a court of judicature. 

An advocate , in the general import of the word, is that per- 
fon who has the pleading and management of a judicial caufe. 
In a ftridl way of fpeaking, only that perfon is ftiled advocate 
who is the patron of the caufe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
togatus , and, in Englifh, a perfon of the long robe. Ayl. P aVi 

Learn what thou ow’ft thy country and thy friend ; 
What’s requifite to fpare, and what to fpend : 

Learn this ; and, after, envy not the ftore 

Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perfim. 

2. He that pleads any caufe, in whatever manner, as a controver- 
tift or vindicator. 

If fhe dares truft me with her little babe, 

I’ll ftiew’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th’ loudeft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Of the feveral forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that caufe feems commonly the better, that has 
the better advocate , or is advantaged by frefher experience. 

Temple's Mifcellanies. 

3. It is ufed with the particle for before the perfon or thing, in 
whofe favour the plea is offered. 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. Pope's Ep files. 

4. In the fcriptural and facred fenfe, it ftands for one of the offices 
of our Redeemer. 

Me his advocate , 

And propitiation ; ‘all his works on me. 

Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton's ParadifeLoft. 

Ad vocation. n.f. [from advocate.]. The office of pleading; 
plea; apology. 

Alas ! thrice gentle Cafllo, 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor fhould I know him, 

W ere he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shakefp. Othello. 
AdvolaTion. n. f. [advolo, advolatum , Lat.J The a<5t of fly- 
ing to fomething. Diet. 

Ad vol uH ion. n.f [advolutio, Lat.J The acl of rolling to 
fomething. 

Advo'utry. n. f. [ avoutne , Fr.J Adultery. 

He was the moft perfidious man upon the earth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between an aclvoutry and a 
ra P e * Bacon's Henry VII. 

Advowe'. n. f. He that has the right of advowfon. See Ad- 
vow son. 

Advo'wson, or Advo'wzen. n.f [In common law.] 

A right to prefent to a benefice, and fignifies as much as Jus 
Patronatus. In the canon law, it is fo termed, becaufe they 
that originally obtained the right of prefenting to any church, 
were great benefadtors thereto ; and are therefore termed 
fometimes Patroni , fometimes Advocati. Cowell 

To Adv'r?.. v. n. [ aduro , Lat.J To burn up. 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor fcorch, 
doth mellow, and not adure. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N° 319. 

Adu'st. adj. [ adujlus , Lat.] 

1. Burnt up ; hot as with fire, fcorched. 

By this means, the viitual heat of the water will enter ; and 
fuch a heat as will not make the body adujl, or fragile . Bacon . 

Which with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air adujl , 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Lofi . 

2. It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philofophical 
fenfe, to the complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are adujl , as, by long heat, become of a hot 
and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. Quincy. 

T o eafe the foul of one oppreflive weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a ftate. 

The fame adujl complexion has impell’d 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Tcpt* 

Adu'sted. adj. [See Adust.] 

1. Burnt; fcorch’d ; dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art, 

Concodted, and adujled , they reduc’d 

To blackeft grain, and into ftore convey’d. Paradife Loft . 

2. Hot, 
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2. Hot, as the complexion. 111, 

In regard they are but the fruits of adujled choler, and the 

evaporations of a vindicative fpirit, Helia needs not much care 
for them ; befides, fhe muft give lofers leave to fpeak. Howell. 
Adu'stible. adj. [from adujl.] That which may be adufted, 
or burnt up. . Diet. 

Adu'stion. n.f. [from adujl.] The adt of burning up, or dry- 
ing, as by fire. 

This is ordinarily a confequent of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver ; the fofter pai'ts being melted away, the heat continuing 
its adujlion , upon the drier and fleftiy parts, changes into a mar- 
cid fever. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Adz. n.f. See Addice. 

AE, or IE. A diphthong of very frequent ufe in the Latin lan- 
guage, which feems not properly to have any place in the En- 
glilh ; fince the a of the Saxons has been long out of ufe, be- 
ing changed to e fimple, to which, in words frequently occur- 
ring, the a of the Romans is, in the fame manner, altered, as 
in equator , equinoctial, and even in Eneas. 

AVglogue. n.f. [written inftead of eclogue , from a miftaken 
etymology.] A paftoral; a dialogue in verfe between goat- 
herds. 

Which moved him rather in aglogu.es otherwife to write; 
doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he little needed, or mind- 
ing to furnifb our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. 

Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

AE'gilops. n.f [AyO-ui^, Gr. fignifyirtg goat-eyed, the goat be- 
ing fubjedl to this ailment.] 

A tumour or fwelling in the great corner of the eye, by the 
root of the nofe, either with or without an inflammation : alfo 
a plant fo called, for its fuppofed virtues againft fuch a diftem- 
per. Quincy. 

Agilcps is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 

IVj eman's Surgery. 

AEgypti'acum. n.f An ointment confifting only of honey, 
verdigreafe and vinegar. Quincy. 

Mi, or Eal, or Al. 

In compound names, as wav in the Greek compounds, figni- 
fies all, or altogether. So Allwin is a compleat conqueror : Albert, 
all ilhjlrious : Aldred, altogether reverend : Alfred, altogether 
peacefrd. To thefe Panimachius, Pancratius , Pamphilius , See* 
do in fome meafure anfwer. Gibfon's Camden, 

iELF, (which, according to various diale&s, is pronounced ulf, 
zuelph, hulph, hilp, hejfe , and, at this day, helpe) implies aftiftance. 
So Alfwin is victorious , and Alfivold, an auxiliary governour ; 
A If gif a, a lender of ajfijlance : with which Boetius , Symmachus , 
Epicurus, &c. bear a plain analogy. Gibfon's Camden . 

^Eni'gma. See Enigma. 

Ae'rial. adj. [acrius, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as confifting of it. 

The thunder, when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial hall. Paradife Loft. 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 

Thro’ the aerial or the wat’ry Iky. Prior. 

I gathered the thicknefs of the air, or aerial interval, of the 
glalles at that ring. Newton s Opticks. 

V egetables abound more with aerial particles, than animal 

fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . .Produced by the air. 

I he gifts of heav’n my foll’wing fong purfues, 

Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. Dryd. Virr. Gear?. 

3. Inhabiting the air. 6 

_ . W here thofe immortal ftiapes 

Of bright aerial fpirits live infpher’d, 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Paradife Regained. 

an| mals may be fubdivided into birds and flies. Locke. 

4. Flaced m the air. 

, Here fubferranean works and cities fee, 

- A here \ OWns f‘ r! ‘ 1 J on the waving tree. Pope’s Effay on Man. 
High ; elevated in fituation, and therefore in the air. 

A fpacious city ftood, with firmeft walls, 

^xire mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d 
Aerial fpires, and citadels, the feat 

Of kings and heroes refolute in war. Philits 

Aerie, n.f [airie, Fr.J F* 

The proper word in hawks and other birds of prev for that 
winch we generally call a neit in other birds. Cowell 

Aerology. *./ [lie and Vr®-, Gr.] The doarine of the air! 

tk°a; r AN ' tY ' ^ 2nd Gr ’J Theart of divining by 
A *e°'aTr ETRV ’ ^ and ^ The « of meafmi^ 
AE the°ai C n PY ' ”' f ' f * Vf The obfervation' of 

HIOPS. MINERAL, n.f. Diet. 

A medicine fo called, from its dark colour, prenared of 

^bl/Fpowder fUlP S “"I’ S T" d to ? t , ther in a marbll = mortar to 
not verv gTat “ ^ U '° d * moft ’ thi ‘* its virtues 

h is 

upon lhakintr 5 ^ 10 0Wj f° m ewhat in it that rattles 

Quincy. 
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Afa'r. adv. [from a for at, and/kr.J See Far; 

1. At a great diftance. 

So Ihaken as we are, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe ftiorf-winded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc’d in ftrouds afar remote ? .... 

S ha kefp care's Henry IV . 
We hear better when we hold our breath than contrary ; 
infomuch as in lifteriing to attain a found afar off, men hold 
their breath. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 284, 

2. To a great diftance. 

Hedlor haftened to relieve his boy ; 

Difmifs’d his burnifh’d helm that ftione afar. 

The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war, Dryd \ 

31 From afar ; from a diftant place. 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfe; 

With rapid ftreams divides the fruitful grounds. 

And from afar in hollow murmur founds. Addifon on Italy. 

4, Afar off ; remotely diftant. 

Much fufpedting his fecret ends, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with France, but fecretly and afar off, and to be govern- 
ed as occafions fhould vary. Sir John Hayward. 

Afford, participial adj. [from to fear, for to fright, with a re- 
dundant.] 

1. Frighted; terrified; afraid. 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard; 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flaflhing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d, and almoft made afeard. Fairy Queen . 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afeard? Thou being 
heir apparent, could the world pick thee out three fuch enemies 
again, as Douglas, Percy, and Glendower. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

Till hecherifh’d too much beard. 

And make Love, or me afeard. Ben. Johnfon's Underwoods , 

2. It lias the particle of before the object of fear. 

Fear is deferibed by Spenfer to ride in armour, at the claffi- 
ing whereof he looks afeard of himfdf. Peacham. 

It is now obfolete ; the laft authour whom I have found ufing 
it, is Sedley. 

A PER. n.j. [Lat.J The* fouthweft wind. 

With ad verfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus, andAfer, black with thund’rous clouds, 

From Sierra Fiona. _ _ Milton's Paradife. Lofi, 1. 

Affability, n.f. [affabilite, Fr. affabilitas, Lat.J See Af- 
fable. 

The quality of being affable; eafrnefs of manners; cour- 
teoufnefs ; civility ; condefcenfion. It is commonly ufed of 
fuperiours. 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 

Her affability and bafhful modefty, 

Her wond rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

. Shakcfpeare s laming of the Shrew. 
He was of a moft flowing courtefy and affability to all men 
and fo defirous to oblige them, that he did not enough conlider 
the value of the obligation, or the merit of the perfon. Clarend 
All inftances of charity, /weetnefs of converfation, affabi- 
lity, admonition, allfignifications of tendernefs, care and w r atch- 
fulnefs, muft be expreffed towards children. Taylor 

It is impoflible for a publick minifter to be fo open and eafv 
to all his old friends, as he was in his private condition ; but 

a/u'^ affability of addrefs. L'Eftranve. 

LS a F ABL L. adj. [affable, F r. affabilis , Lat.J 

r. Eafy of manners; accoftable; couiteous ; complaifant. It 
is uled of lupenours. 

He was affable, and both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe 
ftrange fweetnefs and blandilhment of words, where he defired 
to aftea or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bami 
Her father is Baptifta Minola, 

An aff Me and courteous gentleman. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew. 

Gentle to me, and affable hath been 
Thy condefcenfion, and fhall be honour’d ever 
W ith grateful memory. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii 

vourabk thee " a PPearance ; ben/; /id; t 

Auguftus appeared, looking round him with a ferene and 
affable countenance upon all the writers of his age. Tail r 
Affaeleness. n.f. {horn affable.] Courtefy Affability 

A V„ A <Tr S ‘ 4 '. [affaire, Fr.] Skilfully made ; complete, 
finifhed in a workman-like manner. ■ * 

Affaeula'tion. n.f. [affabulatio, Lat.] The moral of a 

Affa'ir, n.f. [ affaire , Fr.] Buflnefs ; fomethino- to 

afir tran,aaed - Zt is ufed ^ Az ;;s 

A good acquaintance with method ,rrft F ° P 

= m ranging, d.fpoflng. and managing '/,/^ 

Watts's Lcgick . 
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What St. John’s fkill in {late affairs. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares* 

To aid their finking country lent. 

Was all deftroy’d by one event. Swift . 

To Affe'ar. v. n. [from offer , Fr.] To confirm ; to give a 
fanclion to ; to eftabliih : an old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure ; 

For goodnefs dares not check thee ! 

Kis title is affeard. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Affe/ct. n.f. [from the verb affedt.] 

1. Affediion; paffion; fenfation. ' 

It feemeth that as the feet have a fympathy with the head ; 
fo the wrifts have a fympathy with the heart ; we fee the af- 
fects and paffions of the heart and fpirits are notably difclol'ed 
by the pulfe. Bacons Natural Hijhry , N° 97.' 

2. Quality; circumftance. 

I find it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, as authors de- 
feribe it, without other fymptoms or affiedts joined to it. Wifem. 
This is only the antiquated word for affediion. 
ToAFFE'CT. v. a. [offerer, Fr. afficio, affedfum, Lat] 

1. To adl upon ; to produce effects in any other thing. 

The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fliine, 

As might affect the earth with cold, and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. X; 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names, in 
matters of good and evil ; fo far as thefe qualities relate to, and 
affedt , the actions of men. South’s Sermons: 

Yet even thofe two particles do reciprocally affiedi each other 
with the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame 
diftance in any other fituation imaginable. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. To move the paffions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much affedted with 
the idea of his appearing in the prefence of that Being, whom 
none can fee and live; he muft be much more affecied , when 
he confiders, that this Being whom he appears before, will exa- 
mine the actions of his life, and reward or punifh him accord- 
ingly. Addifon. Spediator , N° 5 1 3: 

3. To aim at; to endeavour after : fpoken of perfons. 

Atrides broke 

His filence next, but ponder’d ere he fpoke : 

Wife are thy words, and glad I would obey, 

But this proud man affects imperial fway. Dryden's Iliad: 

4; To tend to ; to endeavour after : fpoken of things. 

The drops of every fluid affedt a round figure, by the mu- 
tual attraction of their parts; as, the globe of the eaith did 
fea affedts a round figure, by the mutual attraction of its parts 
by gravity. Newton s Qpticks. 

5. To be fond of; to be pleafed with ; to love ; to regard with 
fondnefs. 

That little which fome of the heathen did chance to hear, 
concerning fuch matter as the facred Scripture plentifully con- 
taineth, they did in wonderful fort affedt. hooker , b. i: 

There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours ! If I affedt it more. 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more, from this obedience rife. Shak. Henry IV: 
Think not that wars we love, and ftrife affedt ; 

Or that we hate fweet peace. Fairfax , b. ii. 

None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we molt affedt. Dryd. Wife of Bath. 

6. To make a {hew of fomething ; to ftudy the appearance of 
any thing ; with fome degree of hypocrify. 

Another nymph, amongft the many fair. 

Before the reft affedted Hill to ftand, 

And watch’d my eye preventing my command. Prior . 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, till their affedted 
coldnefs and indifference quite kills all the fondnefs ol a lover. 

Addifon. Spediator , N° 171: 
The confcious hufband, whom like fymptoms feize. 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affedting fury, aCls a madman’s part. 

He’ll rip the fatal fecret from her heart: Granville: 

•7: To imitate in an unnatural and conftrained manner. 

Spenfer, in affedting the ancients, writ no language ; yet I 
would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Ben. JohnJon's Difcoveries. 
$, To conviCf of fome crime'; to attaint with guilt: a phrafe 
merely juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be promifed and 
not paid, the hulband is not obliged to allow her alimony: 

’ But if her parents (hall become infolvent by fome misfortune, 
{lie {hall have alimony, unlefs you can affedt them with fraud, 
in promifing what they knew they were not able to perform: 

Ayliffc s Parergon. 

Affectation: n.f [ affediatio , Lat.] The aCt of making 
an artificial appearance. , 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if either councils 
or particular men have at any time, with found judgment, mif- 
liked conformity between the church of God and infidels, die 


caufe thereof hath been fomewhat elfe than only affedtation of 
diffimilitude. Hooker , b. iv. § 

It has been, from age to age, an affedtation to love the plea- 
fure of folitude, among thofe who cannot poffibly be fuppofed 
qualified for palling life in that manner. Spediator , N° *64. 

Affe'cted. participial adj. [from affedt .] 

1 . Moved ; touched with affeClion ; internally difpofed or in- 
clined. 


No marvel then if he were ill affected ; 

’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death. 

To have th’ expence and wafte of his revenues. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

He was allured, that the model they feemed affected to in 
their directory, was not like to any of their foreign reformed 
churches now in the world. Clarendon. 

2. Studied with over- much care, or with hypocritical appear- 
ance. 

Thefe antick, lifping, affedted phantafies, thefe new tuners 
of accents. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. In a perfonal fenfe, full of affedtation ; as, an affedted lady. 
Affe'ctedly; aclv. [from affedted.'] In an affected manner ; 

hypocritically; with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affedtedly ignorant ; they are fo willing it 
fhould be true, that they have not attempted to examine it. 

Government of the Tongue, §5. 
Some indeed have been fo affedtedly vain, as to counterfeit 
immortality, and have ftolen their death, in hopes to be efteem- 
ed immortal. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vii c. 10. 

By talking fo familiarly of one hundred and ten thoufand 
pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are 
either naturally or affectedly ignorant of our condition. Swift : 

Affe'ctedness. n.f. [from affedted.] The quality of being 
affedted, or of making falfe appearances. 

AFFE'CTION. n.f. [affedtion, Yr. affedtio , Lat.] 

1 . The ftate of being affedted by any caufe, or agent. This ge- 
neral fenfe is little in ufe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe fings i’ th’ nofe. 

Cannot contain their urine, for affedt ion . 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice « 

2. Paffion of any kind. 

Then gan the Palmer thus : moft wretched man. 

That to affedtions does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan. 

But foon through lufterance grow to fearful end. Fairy Q. 
Impute it to my late folitary life, which is prone to affec- 
tions. , Sidney , b. i. 

Affedtions , as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with fuch like, 
being, as it were, the fundry faftiions and forms of appetite, 
can neither rife at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
choofe but rife at the fight of fome things. Hooker, b. i. 

To fpeak truth of Caefar, 

I have not known when his affedtions fway’d 
More than his reafon. Shakefp. Julius Ccvfar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft degrees of pious 
affedtions ; of which fome are milder and gentler, fome {harper 
• and more vehement. Sprat's Sermons. 

I can prefent nothing beyond this to your affedtions , to ex- 
cite your love and defire. Tillotfon. 

3. Love ; kindnefs ; good-will to fome perfon ; often with to, 
or towards, before the perfon. 

I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affediion. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 
My king is tangl’d in affediion to 
A creature of the queen’s lady Anne Bullen. Sh. Henry VIII. 
What warmth is there in your affediion towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors ? Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

Make his intcreft depend upon mutual affediion and got d 
correfpondence with others. Collier on General Kindnefs. 

Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair ; 

For you he lives, and you alone {hall {hare 

His laft affediion , as his early care. Pope. 

4. Good-will to any objedt ; zeal ; paffionate regard. 

I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, as that which 
may be overborn by my zeal and affediion to this caufe. 

Bacon's Holy liar. 

Set your affediion upon my words ; defire them, and ye {hall 
be inftrudted. Wifdom, vi. 1 t 

His integrity to the king was without blemifh, and his af- 
fediion to the church fo notorious, that he never deferted it. Cla. 

All the precepts of chriftianity command us to moderate oui 
paffions, to temper our affedtions towards all things bekvc ^ 

Let not the mind of a ftudent be under the influence of 
warm affediion to things of fenfe, when he comes to the fearc 
of truth. Wattss Improvement of the Muu • 

5. State of the mind, in general. 

There grows, 

In my moft ill compos’d ‘ affediion, fuch . 
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A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shak. Maclet . 

The man that hath no mufick in himlelf, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils ; 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

And his affedtions dark as Erebus : „ jr . 

Let no fuch man be trailed. Shakefp. Merchant of enue. 

6. Quality ; property. . . , . 

The certainty and accuratenefs which is attributed to wha.. 
they deliver, muft be reftrained to what they teach, concern- 
ing thofe purely mathematical difeiplines, arithmetick an geo 
metry, where the affedtions of quantity are abftradtedly conii • 

dered. . B °y le - 

The mouth being neceffary to condudt the voice to the 

Ihape of its cavity, neceffarily gives the voice fome particular 
affediion of found in its paffage before it come to the lips. 

^ “ Holder s Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial iouls to other kinds of bo- 
dies, and in other laws of union ; and, from thofe different laves 
of union, there will arife quite different affedtions , and natures, 
and fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley s Sermons. 

7. State of the body, as adted upon by any caufe. 

It feemed to me a venereal gonorrhoea, and others thought 
it arofe from fome fcorbutical affedtion. Wifeman s Surgery . 

8. Lively reprefentation in painting. 

Affedtion is the lively reprefentment of any paffion whatfo- 
ever, as if the figures flood not upon a cloth or board, but as 
if they were acting upon a llage. Wottohs Architedture. 

Affectionate, adj. [affedtionne, Fr. from affedtion .] 

j. Full of affedtion ; ftrongly moved ; warm; zealous. 

In their love of God, and dofire to pleafe him, men can never 
be too affedtionate ; and it is as true, that, in their hatred of 
fin, men may be fometimes too paffionate. Sprat's Sermons. 

2. Strongly inclined to ; difpofed to ; with the particle to. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, being affedtio- 
nate, of old, to the war of France. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Fond; tender. 

He found me fitting, beholding this pidture, I know not 
with how affedtionate countenance, but, I am fure, with a moft 
affedtionate mind. Sidney. 

Away they fly 

Affedtionate , and undefiring bear 

The moft delicious morfel to their young. Tbomfon’s Spring. 

4^ Benevolent ; tender. 

When we reflect on all this affedtionate care of providence 
for our happinefs, with what wonder muft we obferve the little 
effedl it has on men. Rogers's Sermons. 

AffeCtionately. adv. [from affedtionate.] In an affectionate 
manner ; fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 

AffeCtionAteness. n.f. [from affectionate.] The quality or 
ftate of being affedtionate ; fondnefs ; tendernefs ; good-will ; 
benevolence. 

AffeCtioned. adj. [from affedtion.'] 

1. Affedted; conceited. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

An affedtioned afs that cons ftate without book, and utters it 
by great fwaths. Shakefp. T welfth Night. 

2. Inclined ; mentally difpofed. 

Be kindly affedtioned one to another. Rom. xii. 1 0. 

AffeCtiously. adv . [from affedt.] In an affedting manner.D/<f7. 

Affe'ctive. adj. [from affedt.] That which affedts ; that 
which ftrongly touches. It is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uneafy a fentiment, that very little of it is enough 
to corrupt every enjoyment : and the effedl God intends this 
variety of ungrateful and affediive fentiments fhould have on us, 
is to reclaim our affedtions from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

AffectuoCity. n.f [from affediuous.] Paffionatenefs. Didi. 

AffeCtuous. adj. [from affedt.] Full of paffion ; as, an af- 
fediuous fpeech : a word little ufed. J 

To Affe re. v. a. \affier , Fr.] A law term, fignifying to con- 
firm. SccAfeard. 

Affe'rors. n.f [from offered] 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, lAc. upon oath, to mul(5l 
fuch as have committed faults arbitrarily puniftiable, and have 
no exprefs penalty fet down by ftatute. ComAl 

AFF FA N CE. n.f \_affance , from aff.r, Fr.] 

1. A marriage-contra£l. 

At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought. 

That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accoid of friends, confent of parents fought, 

„ P-S]? nce made >, m y happinefs begun. ° Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. 1 ruit in general ; confidence ; fecure reliance. 

^fi e cuke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. — 

7- Ah ! what’s more dangerous than this fond affiance? 
Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 

? Trnflin a 1 • • <r , Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3 ' i, „„ a 1 ™* P r , omifc and P r °te&ion. To this fenfe it 

is now almoft confined. 

It receives him into a covenant of grace, where there is mr- 

mifedCnE ° Utt °, a " tr , ul 7 £ enitent finners ’ and affiftance pro- 
Vo’l I engaged> and beftowed u Pon very eafy conditions. 
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viz. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. Hammonds Fund. 

There can be no hirer way to fuccefs, than by di (claim in ^ 
all confidence in ourfelves, and referring the events of things to 
God with an implicit affiance. _ Atterbury s Sermons. 

To Afi'ance. v. a. [from the noun affiance.] 

1. To betroth ; to bind any one by promife to marriage. 

To me, fad maid, or rather widow lad, 

He was affianced long time before. 

And facred pledges he both gave and had ; 

Falfe, errant knight, infamous, and forefwore. dairy Queen. 
Pier fhould Angelo have married; was affianced to her by 
oath, and the nuptial appointed ; between which time of the 
contrail, and limit of the folemnity, his brother Was wrecked* 
having, in that veffel, the dowry of his fifter. Sh. MeaJ. for M. 

2. To give confidence. 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft* ^ 

Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueft. Pope s Odyffey* 

Affi'ancer. n.f [from affiance.] He that makes a contract 

of marriage between two parties. P l ^\ 

AffidaTiOn. \n.f [from affidofhzt. See Affied.] Mutual 

Affida'ture. ) contrail; mutual oath of fidelity. Didi. 

Affidavit, n.f. [ affidavit fignifies, in the language of the 
common law, he made oath.] A declaration upon oath. 

You faid, if I return’d next ’fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters fhould take place 
Of affidavits. _ Donne . 

Count R.echteren fhould have made affidavit , that his fervants 
had been affronted, and then Monfteur Mefnager would have 
done him juftice. Spediator , N j 48i. 

Affi'e d. participial adj. [from the verb affiy , derived from affido , 
Lat. Brailon ufing the phrafe affidare mulieres.] Joined by 
contrail ; affianced. 

Be we affied , and fuch affurance ta’en, 

As fhall with either part’s agreement ftand. 

Shakefp. Taming of a Shrew. 

Affiliation, n.f [from ad and filius, Lat.] Adoption; the 
ait of taking a foil. Chambers . 

A'ffinage. n.f [affinage, Fr.] The ail of refining metals by 
the cupel. Didi. 

AffEned. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Joined by affinity to an- 
other ; related to another. 

If partially affin'd, or leagu’d in office. 

Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth. 

Thou art no foldier. Shakefp. Othello. 

Affi'nity. n.f. [affinite, Fr. from affinis, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage ; relation contrailed by the hufband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of the huf~ 
band. It is oppofed to confanguinity , or relation by birth. 

In this fenfe it has fometimes the particle with , and fome- 
times to, before the perfon to whom the relation is contrailed. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoh’s daughter. 1 Kings , iii. 1 . 

They had left none alive, wh© had fet his hand to their fer- 
vitude, by the blindnefs of rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, 
either for affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-killers. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

A breach firft with Spain, and not long after with France 
itfelf, notwithftanding fo ftrait an affinity , fo lately treated with 
the one, and ailually accompliflhed with the other ; as if indeed 
(according to that pleafant maxim of ftate) kingdoms were ne- 
ver married. Wotton. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; refemblance to: fpoken of 
things. 

I he Britifli tongue, or Wellh, as we now call it, was in ufe 
only in this ifland, having great affinity with the old Gallick. 

Camden . 

All things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
center of another, which they benefit. Bacon, Effiay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poe- 

tr y- _ Dryd. Dvfrefnoy. Pref. 

Man is more diftinguifhed by devotion than by reafon, as 
fcveral brute creatures difeover fomething like reafon, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the leaft affinity to devo- 

Addijon. Spedt. N u 201. 

Fo Ah FPRM. v. n. [ affirmo , Lat.] To declare; to tell con- 
fidently : oppofed to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm , 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of. Sala and of Elve. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To AffErm. v. a. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 
ment : oppofed to reverje or repeal. 

'1 he houle of peers hath a power of judicature in fome cafes 
properly to examine and then to affirm ; or, if there be caufe* 
to reverie the judgments which have been given in the court of 

king’s bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

in this fenfe we fay, to affirm the truth. 

AffIrmable. adj. [from affirm.] That which may be affirmed. 

thofe attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 
affinnable of him when prefent, are now affirmable and appli- 
cable to him though paft. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
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Affirmance, n.f. [from affirm. ] Confirmation : oppofed to 
repeal. 

This ftatute did but reftore an ancient ftatute, which was it- 
felf alfo made but in affirmance of the common law. Bacon. 

AffFrmant. n.f. [from affirm.'] The perfon that affirms ; a 
declarer. Did. 

Affirmation, n.f. [affirmation Lat.] 

1. The aft of affirming or declaring : oppofed to negation or de- 
nial. 

This gentleman vouching, upon warrant of bloody affirma- 
tion^ his to be more virtuous, and lefs attemptable, than any of 
our ladies. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2 . The pofition affirmed. 

That he (hall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma - 
matwin whereon his defpair is founded j and one way of remov- 
ing this difmal apprehenfion, is, to convince him, that Chrift’s 
death, if he perform the condition required, {hall certainly be- 
long to him. Hammond's fundamentals. 

O 

3. Confirmation : oppofed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, that our fta- 
tutes fometimes are only the affirmation , or ratification, of that 
which, by common law, was held before. Hooker. 

Affirmative, adj. [from affirm.'] 

1 . That which affirms, oppofed to negative ; in which we ufe the 
affirmative , that is, the affirmative poftlon. 

For the affirmative , we are now to anfwer fuch proofs of 
theirs as have been before alleged. Hooker . 

Whether there are fuch beings or not, ’tis fufficient for my 
purpofe, that many have believed the affirmative. 

Dry den s Preface to Tyrannick Love. 

2. That which can or may be affirmed : a fenfe ufed chiefly in 
fcience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vanifh or ccafe, 
there negative ones begin : fo in mechanicks, where attraction 
ceafes, there a repulfive virtue ought to fucceed. Newt. Opt . 

3. Applied to perfons ; he who has the habit of affirming with 
vehemence ; pofitive ; dogmatical. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but 
report things modeftly and temperately, according to the degree 
of that perfuafion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the rcafon, inducing thee. Taylor. 

Affirmatively, adv. [from affirmative.] In an affirmative 
manner ; on the pofitive fide ; not negatively. . 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reftraint : concluding not 
only affirmatively , but negatively ; not only affirming, there is 
no magnitude beyond the laft heavens, but alfo denying, there 
is any vacuity within them. Brown's V ulgar Err ours. 

Affi'rmer. n.f. [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our whole duty to 

* . God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts's Logick. 

To Affi'x. v.a. [affigo, affixum, Lat.] To unite to the end, 
or a pojleriori ; to fubjoin. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to diem, will be able to difcern their differences one from 
another. Loke. 

If men conftantly affixed applaufe and difgrace where they 
ought, this principle would have a very good influence on the 
publick conduft of men ; though on lecret villanies it lays no 
reftraint. Rogers's Sermons. 

Affix, n.f. [affixum, Lat.] A term of grammar; fomething 
united to the end of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixa , to denote 
the pronouns poffeffive or relative. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Affi'xion. n. f [from affix.] 

1 . The aft of affixing. 

2. The ftate of being affixed. Dipt. 

Affla'tiqn. n.f. \afflo-) affiatum , Lat.] The aft of breathing 

upon any thing. Dipt. 

AFFLATUS, n.f. [Lat.] Communication of the power of 
prophecy. # DiCt. 

To A F F L F C T. v. a. [< afflict 0 , affliCium^ Lat.] 

X. To put to pain ; to grieve ; to torment. 

In the feventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
{hall afflict your fouls, and do no work at all, whether it be 
one of your own country, or a ftranger that fojourneth among 
yju. Leviticus , xvi. 29. 

Give not over thy mind toheavinefs, and afflict not thyfelf 

- in thine own counleh Ecclus , xxx. z 1 . 

For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child foon taken away, now honoured 
him as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thofe that were under him, ceremonies and facrifices. JVifdom. 

It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague and afflict 
them, it doth not appoint in what form and manner we ought 
to punifh the fin of idolatry in others. Hooker , b. v. § 17, 

O coward confcience ! how doft thou afflict me ? 

The lights burn blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops' ftand on my trembling flefh. 

Shakefp. Richard III, 
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A melancholy tear afflicts my eye, 

And my heart labours with a fudden figh. p . 

2. The paffive to be afflicted^ has often at before the caufal 
The mother was fo afflicted at the lols of a fine bov 
was her only foil, that fhe died for grief of it. Addifon? $1 n 

Affli'ctedness. n.f. [from afflicted.] The ftate of IffT ’ 
tion, or of being affiifted ; forrowfulnels ; grief. 

Affli'cter. n.f [from afflict.] The perfon that afflicts. 

Affliction, n.f. [affliction Lat.] 

1 . The caufe of pain or forrow 3 calamity. 

To the flefh, as the Apoftle himfelf granteth, all affli£f lon ■ 
naturally grievous : therefore nature, which caufeth fear, teach 3 
eth to pray againft all adverfity. Hooker , b. y. & o 

We’ll bring you to Windier, to one Mr. Brook, that y * 
have cozened of money ; I think, to repay that money will be 
a biting affliction. Shakefp. Merry Wives ofJVindf 0 

2. The ftate of forrowfulnefs ; milery : oppofed to ProfteriiV ' 

Befides you know, 

Profperity’s the very bond of love. 

Whole frefh complexion, and whofe heart together 
Affliction alters. Shakefp. Winter's Tale 

Where fhall we find the man that bears affliction , 

Great and majeftic in his griefs, like Cato?~ AddifCato 
Some virtues are only feen in affliction , and fome in profpe- 
rity. Addifon. Spectator , N° 2 - 7 ~ 

Afflictive, adj. [from afflict.] That which caufes afHifti on • 
painful ; tormenting. 

They found martyrdom a duty drefted up indeed with all 
that was terrible and afflictive to human nature, yet not at all the 
lefs a duty. 

Nor find 

Where to retire themfelves, or where appeafe 
Th’ afflictive keen defire of food, exposed 
To winds, and ftorms, and jaws of lavage death. Phi Ik* 

Refflefs Proferpme- • ^ 

— On the fpacious land and liquid main. 

Spreads flow difeafe, and darts afflictive pain. Prior. 

Affluence, n. f. [, affluence , Fr. affiuentia , Lat.] 

1 . The aft of flowing to any place ; concourfe. It is almoft al- 
ways ufed figuratively. 

I fhall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence in- 
to Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noifed. IVotton. 

2. Exuberance of riches ; ftream of wealth ; plenty. 

Thofe degrees of fortune, which give fulnefs and affluence 
to one ftation, may be want and penury in another. Rogers. 

Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content. 

And the gay confcience of a life well fpent. 

Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace. Pope. 

Aff fluency, n.f. I he fame with affluence. 

A ; FF LUENT. adj. [ affluent , Fr. ajfiuens , Lat.] 

1. Flowing to any part. 

Thefe parts are no more than foundation-piles of the enfuing 
body ; which are afterwards to be increafed and raifed to a 
greater hulk by the affluent blood, that is transmitted out of the 
mother’s body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. 

I fee thee, Lord and end of my defire. 

Loaded and bleft with all th^p affluent ftore, 

Which human vows at fmoaking (brines implore. Prior. 

A'ffluentness. n.f [from affluent.] The quality of being 
affluent. Dili. 

A'fflux. n.f [ affiuxus , Lat.] 

1. The aft of flowing to fome place; affluence. 

2. That which flows to another place. 

The caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by procreations ; ergQy 
it muft be by new affluxes to London out of the country. Graunt. 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by agglutinating 
one afflux of blood to another. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Afflu/xion. n.f. [affluxioj Lat.] 

1 . The aft of flowing to a particular place. 

2. That which flows from one place to another. 

An inflammation either Ample, confiding of an hot and 
fanguineous afjiuxion. or elfe dcnominablc from other humours, 
according unto the predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or 
choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Affo'rd. v. a. [< affourrer , affeurrager, Fr.] 

1. To yield or produce ; as, the foil affords grain ; the trees afford 
fruits. This fee ms to be the primitive fignification. 

2. To grant, or confer any thing ; generally in a good fenfe, and 
fometimes in a bad, not properly. 

So foon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 
To him did open, and afforded, way. Fairy ^ueen. 

This is the confolation of all good men, unto whom Ins 
ubiquity afforclcth continual comfort and Security ; and this is 
the affliftion of hell, to whom it a ff or doth defpair arid remedilris 
calamity. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. i- c. 2. 

3. 'Fo be able to fell. It is ufed - always with reference to fome 
certain price ; as, / can afford this for lefs than the other. 

They fill their magazines in times of the greateft plenty, 
that fo they may afford cheaper, and increafe the public revenue 

at a fmall expence of its members. Addifon on Barn 

4. To 
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4 To be able to bear expences ; as, traders can afford more finery 

^ "The fame' errours run through all families, where there is 

wealth enough to afford that their fons may be good for no- 
, . Swift on Modern Education . 

To'aFFO'REST. v. a. [off or eft are, Lat] To turn ground 

It Inpearetb, by Charta de For eft a , that he afforefted many 
woods and waftes.'tothe grievance of tbefubjca, which by that 
1 -, w were difafforefted. S,r John Davies on Ireland. 

Ai-foRF.sta'tion. n.f. [horn a for eft j 

'Phe charter de Forefla was to reform the encroachments 
made “in the time oi Richard!. and Henry II. who had made 
new afforeftations, and much extended the rigour of the foreft 
j aw „ v Hales s Common Law of England . 

To 'Vffra'nchise. v.a. [ affrancher , hr.] To make free. 

To AFFRAY, v.a. [effrayer, or effriger, Fr. which Menage 
derives from frayer ; perhaps it comes irom frigus.] _ 

To fright ; to terrify ; to ftrike with fear. I ms word is 

not now in uie. 

'fhe fame to wight he never won t dilclole, 

But when as monfters huge he would difmay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray. Fairy Vfueen. 

Affra'y, or Affra'yment. n. f. [from the verb.] 

A tumultuous aflault-of one or more perfons upon others ; a 
law term. A battle ( in this fenfe it is written fray. 

AffrFction. n.f [affribiio, Lat.] The aft of rubbing one 
thing upon another. 

I have divers times obferved, in wearing filver-hilted fwords, 
that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the affridion would quickly blacken them ; 
and, congruoufiy hereunto, I have found pens blacked almoft 
all over, when I had a while carried them about me in a filver 
cafe. ^ Boyle. 

To Affri'ght. v.a. [See Fright.] 

1. To affeft with fear ; to terrify : it generally implies a fudden 
impreffion of fear. 

Thy name affrights me, in whofe found is death. 

Shakefp ear e' s Henry VI. 

God-like his courage feem’d, whom nor delight 
Could foften, nor the face of death affright. Waller. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 

Requires his courage and his conqu’ring Arm, 

Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affright. Dryd. /En. 

2. It is ufed in the paffive, fometimes with at before the thing 
feared. 

Thou (halt not be affrighted at them : for the Lord thy God 
is among you. Deut. vii. 21. 

3. Sometimes with the particle with before the thing feared. 

As one affright 

With heliifti fiends, or furies mad uproar. 

He then uprofe. Fairy Fpueen^ b. ii. cant. 5. 

Affri'ght. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1* Terrour; fear. This word is chiefly poetical. 

As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night. 

Does (hew to him, that walks in fear and fad affright. F. 

Wide was his parilh, not contrafted clofe 
In ftreets, but here and there a ftraggling houfe ; 

Yet {Fill he was at hand, without requeft, 

To ferve the fick ; to fuccour the diftrefs’d : 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright^ 

The dangers of a dark tempeftuous night. Dryd. Fab. 

2 . The ckufe of fear ; a terrible objeft. 

I fee the gods 

Upbraid our fuff’rings, and would humble them. 

By fending thefe affrights , while we are here, 

1 hat we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. B.Johnf Catil. 

The war at hand appears with more affright , 

And rifes ev’ry moment to the fight. Dry den's Mneid. 

Affri'ghtful. adj. [from affright.] Full of affright or ter- 
rour ; terrible. 

We fhall find there is an abfence of all that is deftruftive or 
affrightful to human nature. Decay of Piety. 

AffriVhtment. n.f. [from affright.] 

1. The impreffion of fear; terrour. 

Hearing fhe was at reft, he attended till fhe fliould awake of 
herfclf ; which fhe did with the affrightment of a dream. Wotton. 

Paffionate words or blows from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with terrour and affrightment ; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impreffion. Locke. 

2^ The ftate of fearfulnefs. 

W/hether thofe that, under any anguifh of mind, return to 

T a V or doubtings, have not been hypocrites. Hammond. 

1 O AF FRONT, u a. [ affronter , Fr. that is, ad frontem flare : 
ad front em & contumeliam allidere , to infult a man to his face.] 

1 ' , meet f ^ ce t0 face 5 t0 encounter. This feems the genuine 

-^nalfenfe of the word, which was formerly indifferent 

have clofely fent for Hamlet hither, 

1 nat ue, as twere by accident, may here 

A™ Ophdia. ShaV/furS, IJWrt. 
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The feditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at the 
entrance of a highway ; whom when they found botn ready ano. 
refolute to fight, they defired enterparlance, and in the mean- 
time they began to fortify. Sir John Hayward. 

2. To meet, in an hoftile manner, front to front. 

His holy rites and folemn feafts profan’d, 

And with "their darknefs durft affront his light. Farad. Lofil. 

3. To offer an open infult ; to offend avowedly. With refpeft to 
this fenfe, it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a man ftrikes an- 
other on the back, and then runs away, the perfon fo ftruck is 
injured, but not affronted ; an affront always implying a juftifi- 
cation of the aft. 

But harm precedes not fin only our foe, 

Tempting affronts us with his foul efteem 
Of our integrity. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix» 

I would learn the caufe, why Torrifmond, 

Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almoft within my fight, affronts a prince, 

Who fhortly {hall command him. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
This brings to mindFauftina’s fonanefs for the gladiator, and 
is interpreted as fatire. But how can one imagine, that the Fa- 
thers would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius. Addlfox* 

Affro'nt. n.f [from the verb affront.] 

1 . Infult offered to the face ; contemptuous or rude treatment. 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affronts to his 
fon. Bacon's Effiays * 

You’ve done enough ; for you defigp’d my chains: 

The grace is vamfh’d, but th’ affront remains. Dryd. Aureng. 
He that is found reafonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
fo in all ; and to think or fay otherwife, is thought fo unjuft an 
affront , and fo fenfelcfs a cenfure, that no body ventures to do 
it. ccke. 

There is nothing which w r e receive with fo much reluftance 
as advice : we look upon the man who gives it us, as offering 
an affront to our underftanding, and treating us like children or 
ideots. . Addifon. Spectator , N° 5 1 2. 

2. Outrage ; aft of contempt, in a more general fenfe. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul affronts , 

Abominations rather. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

3. Open oppofition ; encounter : a fenfe not frequent, though re- 
gular ly deducible from the derivation. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk’d about admir’d of all, and dreaded 

On hoftile ground, none daring my affront . Samfon Agonift. 

4. Difgrace ; fhame. This fenfe is rather peculiar to the Scottifh 
dialeft. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too great 
prefumption, was defeated ; upon the fenfe of which affront he 
died with grief. Arbuthnct on Coins . 

Affro'nter. n.f [from affront.] The perfon that affronts. 

Affro'n ting, participial adj. [from affront .] That which has 
the quality of affronting. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome are kind, others 
ar z affronting and reproachful, becaufe of the fecondary idea 
which cuftorn has affixed to them. Watts's Logick . 

To AFFU o B. v. a. [ affiundo , afifufitn , Lat.] To pour one 
thing upon another. 

I fruitlefsly poured on them acid liquors, to try if they con- 
tained any volatile fait or fpirit, which would probably have dis- 
covered itfelf, by making an ebullition with the afifvfed li- 

a qU °/ r ‘ - _ , Boyle. 

Affu sion. n. f [■ ajfufio , Lat.] The aft of pouring one thing 
upon another. ® 

Upon the affujion of a tinfture of galls, it immediately be- 
came as black as ink. 

f . V ' a ' ^ r * affidarc mulierem,R raft on.] To 

betroth in order to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell. 

For daring to affiy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthlefs king. Shakefp. Henry VI 

i o Aff y . v.n. To put confidence in ; to puttruft in 

Marcus Andronicus, fo I do offy P 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity, 

That I will here difmifs my loving friends. Shak. Tit. Andr 

Afi eld. adv. [from a and field. See Field.] To the field. 

We drove afield , and both together heard 
W hat time the grey fly winds her fultrv horn 

fiocks .T ith the frefll dcW5 > of ni ght. Milton. 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine, for fo {hould houfewives do. Q a . 


A?L WhV V ' [fr0m a CM at - SeeFlAT -j Level with the wound. 
, hen >' ou would have many new roots of fruit-trees 

wound trCe ’ r IT ‘l’ and la >; di his bra "<*es ^ upon the 
ground, and caft earth upon them , and every twig Jin take 


Aflo'at. adv. [from a and float. See \T 

born up in the water : in a h^urative fo^thl view ffrl 


motion. 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in fhallows and in miferies. 

On fuch a full fea are we now afloat ; 

And we muff take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our ventures. Shakefpeare' s Julius Ccefar. 

Take any paflion of the foul of man, while it is predomi- 
nant and afloat , and, juft in the critical height of it, nick it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
over-rule it to your own purpofe, as a fpark of fire, falling up- 
on gun-powder, will infallibly blow it up. South. 

There are generally feveral hundred loads afloat , for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty-five leagues up the river above Hall ; 
and there are other rivers that flow into the Inn, which bring in 
their contributions. Addifon' s Italy. 

Afo'ot. adv. [from a and foot.] 

1. On foot; not on horfeback. 

He thought it beft to return, for that day, to a village not far 
off; and difpatching hishorfe in fome fort, the next day early, 
to come afoot thither. Shakefpeare s Ha?nlet. 

2. In a&ion ; as, a deflgn is afoot. 

I pr’ythee, when thou feed that act afoot, 

Ev’n with the very comment of thy foul 
Obferve mine uncle. Idem , ibid. 

3. In motion. 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s pow’rs you heard not— 

’Tis faid they are afoot. Shakefpeare’ s K. Lear. 

Afo're. prep, [from a and fore. See Before.] 

I.. Before ; nearer in place to any thing; as, he flood afore him . 

2. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, I fhall be there afore you. 

Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Afo're: adv. 

1. In time foregone or paft. 

Whofoever fhould make light of any thing afore fpoken or 
written, out of his own houfe a tree fhould be taken, and he 
thereon be hanged. Efdras , vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove his 

Shakefpeare' s Tempefl. 

2. Firft in the way. 

./Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d ; 

Will you go on afore ? Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

3. In front ; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monftrous, horrible and vaft. Fairy Queen: 

AfoVe going, participial adj. [from afore and going.] Going 
before. 

Afore hand: adv. [from afore and band.]. 

1. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the particular fubje&s of difcourfe are oceafional, 
and fuch as cannot aforehand be reduced to any certain ac- 
count. Government of the Tongue.. 

2. Provided; prepared; previoufly fitted. 

For it will be faid, that in the former times, whereof we have 
fpoken, Spain was not fo mighty, as now it is ; and England, 
on the other fide, was more aforehand in all matters of power. 

Bacon's Conflderations on JVar with Spain. 
Afo'rementioned. adj. [from afore and mentioned.] Men- 
tioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give alms' or relief to thofe aforementioned ; being very near 
reduced themfelves to the fame miferable condition. Addifon. 
Afo'renamed. adj. [from afore and named.] Named before. 
Imitate fomething of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proportions, you fhall help yourfelf by the dia- 
meter. Pea chain on drawing. 

Afo'resaid. adj. [from afore and faid.] Said before. 

It need not go for repetition, if we refume again that which 
we faid in the aforefaid experiment concerning annihilation. . 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N° 771; 
Afo'retime. adv. [from afore and time.] In time part. 

O thou that art waxen old in wickednefs, now thy fins which 
thou haft committed aforetime , are come to light. Sufanna. 
Afra'id. participial adj. [from the verb affray ; it fhould there- 
fore properly be written with flf.] 

1. Struck with fear ; terrified; fearful. 

So perfecute them with thy tempeft, and make them afraia 
with thy ftorm. Pfrlm lxxxiii. 15* 

2. It has often the particle of before the object of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid , 

In anguifh of her fpirit, thus fhe pray’d. Dryden s Fables. 

If, while this wearied flefh draws fleeting breath. 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid qf death. 

It hap’ly be thy will, that I fnould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe ; 

From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior. 

Afre'sh. adv. [from# and frefh. See FRESH.] Anew ; again, . 
after intermifiion. 

The Germans now ufing no fuch light horfemen, but ferving 
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«pon great horfes, and charged with heavy 'armoift, received 
great hurt by thefe light fkirmifhes ; the Turks, with their 
light horfes, eafily fhunning their charge, and again, at their 
pleafure, charging them afrejh , when they faw the heavy horfes 
almoft weary. Knollcs s Hiflory of the Turks. 

When once we have attained thele ideas, they may be excit- 
ed afrejh by the ufe of words. . Watts' s Logick. 

Afro nt. adv. [from a and front.] In front; in direft oppoli- 
tion to the face. 

Thefe four came all afront, and mainly thruft at me. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p, j. 

A'fter. prep, [sejrcep, Sax.] 

1 . Following in place. After is commonly applied to words of 
motion ; as, he came after , and ftood behind him. It is oppofed 
to before. 

What fays lord Warwick, fliall we aftei * them ? — 

— After them ! nay, before them, if we can. Shak. Henry VI. 

2. In purluit oh 

' After whom is the king of Ifrael come out ? After whom 
doft thou purfue ? After a dead dog, after a flea. 1 Sam. xxiv.14. 

3. Behind. 

Sometimes I placed a third prifm after a fecond, and fome- 
times alfo a fourth after the third, by all which the image might 
be often refradted fideways. Newton's Opticks. 

4. Pofteriour in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight ; 

Alternate, like the feenee ef day and night. Dryden' s Fab. 

We fhall examine the ways of conveyance of the fovereignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrinlic value. Bacon. 

6. In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of Venus, 
in different poftures and habits; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign . Addifon' s Italy. 

& This allufion is after the oriental manner : thus in the pfalms, 
how frequently are perfons compared to cedars. Pope' sOd. notes. 

A'fter. adv. 

1. In fucceeding time. It is ufed of time mentioned as fucceed- 
ing fome other. So we cannot fay, I fhall be happy after, but 
hereafter ; but we fay, I was firft made miferable by die lofs, 
but was after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the cruelties which were at firft 
ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. Bam. 

The chief were thofe who, from the pit of hell 

Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durft fix 

Their feats long after next die feat of God. Paradife Lofl. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it ; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw thee after. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

After is compounded with many words, but almoft always in its 
genuine and primitive fignification ; fome, wdiich occurred, 
will follow, by which others may be explained. 

A'fter acceptation, [from after and acceptation.] A fenfe 
afterwards, not at firft admitted. 

’Tis true, fome doctors in a fcantier fpace, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place : 

Some, who to greater length extend the line. 

The church’s after acceptation join. Dryd. Hind and Panther. 
A'fter ages, n.f [from after and ages. J Succeffive times; 
pofterity. This word has no Angular. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites fhould, or might in 
future time, conquer ; feeing, in afterages , they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigh's Hiflory of the JVoilu. 

Nor to philofophers is praife deny’d, 

Whofe wife inftructions afterages guide. Sir J. Denham. 
What an opinion will afterages entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a gibbet, by endeavouring to bring in a fuper- 
ftition, which their forefathers perifhed in flames to keep out. 

Addifon' s Freeholder , N° I* 
A'fter all. When all has been taken into the view ; when 
there remains nothing more to be added ; at laft ; in fine; 
in conclufion. 

They have given no good proof in afferting this extravagant 
principle ; for which, after all , they have no ground or colour, 
but a paflage or two of feripture, miferably perverted, in op- 
polition to many exprefs texts. Atterbury s Sermons. 

But, after all , if they have any merit, it is to be attributed 
to fome good old authors, whofe works 1 had leifure to ftudy. 

Pope on Pafloral Poetry. 

A'fterbirth. n.f [from after and birth.] The membrane 
in which the birth was involved, which is brought away alter , 
the fecundine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations of that, whether from a 
hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth left behin > 
produce fuch virulent diftempers of the blood, as make it ca 
out a tumour. Wifeman s Surgery. 

A'fterclap. n.f. [from after and clap.] Unexpected events 
happening after an affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 
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For the next morrow’s meed they elofely went. 

For fear of afterclaps to prevent. Spenf. Hub. I ale. 

If ,-o commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 

A'ftercost. n.f [from after and cofl.] The latter charges ; 
th e expence incurred after the original plan is executed. 

You muft take care to carry eft the land-floods and ftreams, 
before you attempt draining ; left your of ter cofl and la our 
prove unfuccefsful. Miner’s Husbandry 

Aftercrop. n.f. [from after and crop.] 1 he fecond ci op 

harveft of the lame year. , 

Aftercrops I think neither good for the land, nor yet the 

hav good for cattle. , ***%.? 

A'fter-dinner. n.f. [from after and dinner.] 1 he hour pal- 
ling juft after dinner, which is generally allowed to indulgence 

and amufement. 

Thou haft nor youth nor age. 

But, as it were, an after dinner's fleep. 


Dreaming on both. 


Shakefp. Me a fur e for Meafure. 


A'fter-end FAVOUR .n.f. [from after and endeavour.] En- 
deavours made after the firft effort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe fhould leave 
traces in their brains, which, not firft, but by their after-en- 
deavours , fhould produce the like founds. _ Locke. 

A'fter-enquiry. n. f. [from after and enquiry.] Enquiry 
made after the faCt committed, or after life. 

You muft either be direded by fome that take upon them to 
know, or to take upon yourfelf that, which, I am lure, you do 
not know, or lump the after-enquiry on your peril ; and how 
you fhall fpeed in your journey’s end, I think, you’ll never 
return to tell me. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

To A'fter eye. v. a. [from after and eye.] To keep one in 
view ; to follow in view. 

Thou fhouldft have made him 
As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 

To aftereye him. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

A'ftergame. n.f. [from after and gams.] The fcheme which 
may be laid, or the expedients which are pradifed after the 
original defign has mifearried ; methods taken after the firft 
turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open flowly ; 
nature fometimes delighting to play an aftergame , as well as 

• fortune, which had both their turns and tides in courfe. Wotton. 

The fables of the ax-handle and the wedge, ferve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourfelves needlefsly upon an aftergame , but 
to weigh beforehand what we lay and do. L' Eflrange' s Fab. 

Our firft defign, my friend, has prov’d abortive; 

Still there remains an aftergame to play. Addifon' s Cato. 

A'fterhours. n.f [from after and hours.] The hours that 
fucceed. 

So fmile the heav’ns upon this holy a<ft. 

That afterhours with forrow chide us not. 

Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

A'fter-liver. n.f [from after and live.] He that lives in fuc- 
ceeding times. 

By thee my promife fent 

Unto myfelf, let after-livers know. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'fterlove. n.f [Irom alter and love.] The fecond or later 
love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 

If but the firft, how heinous ere it be, 
i o win toy after-love, I pardon thee. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Aftermath, n.f [irom after, and math, from mow.] The 
latter math ; the fecond crop of grafs mown in autumn. See 

• Aftercrop. 

A i terkoon. n.f. [from after and noon.] The time from the 
meridian to the evening. 

A beauty -waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev’n in the afternoon of her beft days, 

Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 

Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

However, keep the lively tafte you hold 

Of God ; love him now, but fear him more ; 

And, in your afternoons , think what you told 

And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. Donne. 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 

But when the bus nefs ot the day is done 5 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they fpend the afternoon. 

a / „ Dryden' s Perfius , Sat. i. 

A ftf.rpains. n. f [from after and pain.] 

The pains after birth, by which women arc delivered of the 
lecundine. 

A FT ir/ T ;„»- f ^ fr ° m "f ,;r an<] P art ] The latter part- 

i he flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s age, not vet 
grown up to be headftrong, makes it more governable and fafe ■ 
T’ ‘"A® a f“y ar ‘. rafon and foref.ght begin a little to take 

A'ft f rpr o d o? md W ° f h '. S ^ and • m P roveme n t. Ude. 

pectaionTTT n firft was much 

A TolaJ 4J* afte,pmfi fuch a foIar influenc ® is in 

A Voi! f STE ' "'S' £ from < & er and A tafte remaining 
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upon the tongue after the draught, which was not perceived in. 
the adt of drinking* 

Afterthought, n.f. [from after and thought.] Reflections 
after the atft ; expedients formed too late. It is not propeny 
to be ufed for fecondthought. 

Expence, and afterthought , and idle care. 

And doubts of motely hue, and dark defpair ; 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

Andjealoufy fuffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all fhe view’d; in tawhy drefs’d, 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her fift. Dryd. Fables ± 

A'fter-times. n.f. [from after and time.] Succeeding times. 
See Afterages. 

You promis’d once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, riling from the Trojan line, 

In aftertimes fhould hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. Dryd. Virg. Mn. 

A'ftertossinGo n. f. [from after and tofs.] The motion of 
the fea after a ftorm. 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than the aftertofflngs of 
a fea, when the ftorm is laid. Addifon s Freeholder, N° 25. 

Afterward, adv. [from after , and peajib. Sax.] In fuc- 
ceeding time ; fometimes written afterwards, but lefs pro- 
perly. 

Ules not thought upon before, may afterward fpring up, 
and be reafonable caufes of retaining that, which former conli- 
derations did formerly procure to be inftituted. Flooker . 

An anxious dilfruft of the divine goodnefs, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it ; and miferable beforehand, 
for fear of being fo afterward. L' Eflrange. 

A'fterwit. n.f [from after and wit.] The contrivance of 
expedients after the occalion of ufing them is paft. See Af- 
terthought. 

There is no recalling of whac’s gone and paft; fo that after- 
wit comes too late, when the mifehief is done. L' Eflrange. 

A'fter-wrath. n.f. [from after and wrath . ] Anger when 
the provocation feems paft. 

I hear him mock 

The luck of Caefar, which the s;ods o-i ve men 

T’ excufe their after-vorath. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

A’GA. n.f. The title of a Turkifh military officer. 

Aga'in. adv. [ajen, Sax.] 

1 . A fecond time ; once more ; marking the repetition of the 
fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human feed, which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by little and 

Bacon s New Atalantis . 
Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. Dryd. AEn. 
Some are already retired into foreign countries ; and the 
reft, who poffefs lands, are determined never to hazard them 
again, for the fake of eftablifning their fuperftition. Swift. 

2 * ^ n ,5k e ot ^ er hand ; marking fome oppofition or contrariety. 
His wit encreafed upon the occafion ; and fo much the more, 
if the occalion were fharpened with danger. Again , whether 
it were the fhortnels of his fo relight, or the ftrengtb of his 
will, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defe&s in his nature. Bacon . 

Thofe things that we know not what to do withal, if we had 
them, and thofe things, again, which another cannot part with, 
but to his own lofs and fbame, are the very conditions of this 

V 1 ? C ‘ , L' Eflrange' s Fables. 

3. On another part; marking a tranfition to fome new confide- 
ration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow ; 

Again, behold the winter’s weight 

Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden. 

4. In return, noting re-acdion, or reciprocal action ; as, his for- 
tune worked upon his nature, and his nature again upon his for- 
tune. 

5 ‘ Back; in reftitution. 

When your head did but ake, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 

The beft I had, a princefs wrought it me, 

ft W 1 di f never a ? itr ycu Ste efp: King John. 

6. In return for any thing ; in recompence. 

I hat he hath given will he pay again. Prov. xix 27 

7. In order of rank or fuuceffiori; marking diftribution. * 

Quern on was afleed of Demofthenes, Whaj: was the chipf 
part of an orator ? He anfwered, Affio’n. WkZg, Ac- 
tion. W hat next, again ? A&icn. Ba r onx Ptlh 

1 he caufc of the holding green, is the clofe and conGa 
fuhftance of their leave-, and the pedicles of them • and‘7>-. 
caule of that again is either the tough and vifeous mice of A 
plant or the length and heat thereof. Bacon's Nat. H fly 
b. Befides; in any other time or place. J 

They have the Walloons, who are tall foldiers • vet that k 
but a fpot of ground. But, on the other fide, there is n‘ot k 

and feminary of bravemihLry 

Bacon. 
9. Twice 
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9' Twice as much ; marking the fame quantity once repeated. 

There are whom heav’n has bleft with ftore of wit. 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever are at ftrife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. Pope. 
I fhould not be forrv to fee a chorus on a theatre, more than 
as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at a king’s 
charges. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy . 

10. Again and again ; with frequent repetition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty readings ; 
it muff be repeated again and again, with a clofe attention to 
the tenour of the difcourfe. Locke's Ef'ay on St. P. Epifles. 

1 1. In oppofition ; by way of refinance. 

Who art thou that anfwereft again ? Pom. ix. 20. 

12. Back ; as, returning from fome melfage. 

Bring us word again which way we fhall go. Dcut. i. 2 2, 

Aga'inst. prep, [ren^eon, ongconU, Sax.] 

1. In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will be a wild man ; his hand will be againfi every 
man, and every man’s hand againji him. Gen. xvi. 12. 

2. Contrary j oppofite, in general. 

That authority of men fhould prevail with men either againji 
or above reafon, is no part of our belief. Hooker. 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry againji the hair. 

Shakcfp. Proilus and Crejfida. 
We might work any eftedt without and againji matter ; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or lpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hiji . 

The preventing gooduefs of God does even wreft him from 
himfelf, and lave him, as it were, againji his will. South. 

The god, uneafy till he flept again, 

Rcfolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain ; 

And, tho’ againji .his cuftom, call’d aloud. 

Exciting Morpheus from the fleepy crowd. Dryden. 

Men often fay a thing is againji their conference, when re- 
ally it is not. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againji a thing, this will (till be 
true, that many things poflibly are, which we know not of ; 
and that many more things may be than are : and if fo, after 
all our. arguments againji a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. Tillotfon. 

The church-clergy have written the beft collection of traCfs 
againji popery, that ever appeared in England. Swijt. 

4. With contrary motion or tendency ; ufed of material a£tion» 

Boils and plagues 

Plaifter you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Farther than feen, and one infeCt another 
Againji the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

T he kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 
in the frefh air ; and many times flieth againji the wind, as 
trouts and falmons fwim againji the fiream. Bacon . 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 

If aught againji my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 

Againji the law of nature, law of nations. M. Sam. Agon. 

Againji the public fandtions of the peace, 

Againji all omens of their ill fuccels ; 

With fates aver fe, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden s JEn. 

6. Oppofite to, in place. 

Againji the Tiber’s mouth, but far away. Dryden. 

7. To the hurt of another. 

And when thou think’ft of her eternity. 

Think not that death againji her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : and when thou go’ll to die. 

Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’ft to blifs. Sir J. Davies. 

S. In provifion for ; in expectation of. 

This mode of fpeaking probably had its original from the 
idea of making provifion againji , or in oppofition to a time of 
misfortune, but by degrees acquired a neutral fenfe. 

Thence fhe them brought into a {lately hall. 

Wherein were many tables fair difpred. 

And ready dight with drapets feftival, 

Againji the viands fhould be miniftred. Fairy Ahteen. 

T he like charge was given them againji the time they fhould 
come to fettle themfclves in the land promifed unto their fa- 
thers. Hooker , b. v. § n, 

Some fay, that ever ’ 'gainjl that fcafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning fmgeth all night long : 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad; 

The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike. 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallowed and fo gracious is the time. Shakefp. Ha?niet. 
To that purpofe, he made hafte to Briftol, that all things 
might be ready againji the prince came thither. Clarendon . 

Againji the promis’d time provides with care. 

And halters in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dryd. 
All which I grant to be reafonably and truly laid, and oniy 
d’efire they may be remembered againji another day. Stilling f. 

4 # 


A'g alaxy. n.f [from a and Gr.] Want of milk. Dig 

AgaVe. adv. f from a and gate. ] Staring with eagernefs • a T* 

... 0 — 3 a 

bird gapes for meat. 

In himfelf was all his {fate ; 

More folemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold. 

Dazzles the crowd, and lets them all agape. Paradife Loll 

Dazzle the crowd, and fet them all agape. Philip 

The whole crowd flood agape , and ready to take the doctor 
at his word. Spectator , N* 5-; 

A'garick. n.f. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug of ufe in phyfick, and 
the dying trade. .It is divided into male and female ; the male 
is ufed only in dying, the female in medicine : the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larches. 

There are two excrelcenccs which grow upon trees ; both 
of them in the nature of mufhrooms : the one the Romans 
call boletus , which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
one of the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agarick , which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; though 
it be affirmed by fome, that it groweth alfo at the roots. Bacon. 

Aga'st. adj. [This word, which is ufually, by later authours, 
written aghaji , is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
agaze, which has been written aghaji, from a miflaken etymo- 
logy;. See Aghast.] 

Struck with terrour ; amazed ; frighted to aflonifhment. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent Yous bands. 

With fhudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agaji. 

View’d firfl their lamentable lot, and found 

No reft. __ Milton's Paradife Loji, b. ii. /. 616. 

A'gate. n.f [agate, Yc. achates,!, at.] A precious ftonc of the 
loweft clafs, often clouded with beautiful variegations. 

In fhape no bigger than an agate ftone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Agates are only varieties of the flint kind ; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lineated, or lpotted with different co- 
lours, chiefly dufky, black, brown, red, and fometimes blue. 

Woodward' s Method of Fojfils. 

A'gaty. adj. [from agate.] Partaking of the nature of agate. 
An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter ; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous cruft. Woodward. 

To Aga'ze. v. a. [from a and gaze, to fet a gazing; as, amaze, 
amufe , and others.] To ftrike with amazement ; to ftupify 
with fudden terrour. The verb is now out of ufe. 

So as they travell’d, fo they gsn efpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop faft. 

That feemed from fome feared foe to fly. 

Or other grifly thing that him agaji. Fairy phieen. 

Aga'zed. participial adj. [from agaze ; which fee.] Struck with 
amazement ; terrified to ftupidity. 

Hundreds he lent to hell, and none durft ftand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew : 

The French exclaim’d ; “ The devil was in arms !” 

All the whole army ftood agazed on him. Shak. Henry VI. 

AGE. n.f [age, Fr. anciently ^7^, or aage ; it is deduced by 
Menage , from eetatium , of eetas ; by Junius, from aa, which, in 
the Teutonic dialects, fignified long duration.] 

1. Any period of time attributed to fbmething as the whole, or 
part, of its duration : in this fenfe, we fay, the age of man, the 
leveral ages of the world, the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts. 

His life being feven ages. Shakefpesre. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feventeen years; fo 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and feven years. 

Genefis , xlvii. 28* 

2. A fucceflion or generation of men. 

Hence, laftly, fprings care of pofterities, 

For things their kind would everlafting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young tree 0 , 

The fruit whereof another age Ihall take. Sir J. Davies* 

Next, to the Son, 

Deftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n, and earth, fhall to the ages rife. 

Or down from heav’n defeend. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

No declining age 

E’er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Rofcomnm >■ 

3. The time in which any particular man, or race of men, lived, 
or Ihall live ; as, the age of heroes. • 

4. 'Fhe fpacc of a hundred years; a fccular period ; a century. 

5. The latter part of life ; old-age ; oldncfs. 

You fee how full of change his age is : the obfervation we 
have made of it hath not been little ; he always loved our 
lifter moft, and with what poor judgment he hath now call: her 
off. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Boys muff not have th’ ambitious care of men. 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Rofcommon. 

And on this forehead, where your verfe has faid. 

The loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 

Infulting age will trace his cruel way. 

And leave fad marks of his deftrudtive fway. Prior. 


6. Matu- 
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defire that admilfion for themfclves, or that, m infancy, 
-,re by others prefented to that charity of the church. Hammond. 
We thought our fires, not with their own content. 

Had, ere we came to age, our portion fpent. 


Drvd. 


‘ In a man, the age of fourteen years is the age of difcrotion ; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at feven 
years of age, the lord her father may diftrain his tenants for aid 
io marry her ; at the age of nine years, fhe is dowable ; at 
twelve years, (lie is able finally to ratify and confirm her for- 
mer confent given to matrimony ; at fourteen, ftie is enabled 
to receive her' land into her own hands, and fhall be out of wan 
at the death of her anceftor; at fixteen, (lie fhall be out ot 
ward though, at the death of her anceftor, fhe was within the 
age of fourteen years ; at twenty-one, fhe is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At the age of fourteen, a {tripling is 
enabled to choofe his own guardian ; at the age of fourteen, a 
man may confent to marriage. . # Cowell. 

A'g e d. adj. [from age. It makes two fyllables in poetry.] . 

1. Old ; ftricken in years; applied generally to animate beings. 

If the comparifon do ftand between man and man, which 
Ihall hearken unto other, fith the aged, for the moft part, are 
heft experienced, leaft fubject to rafh and unadvifed paflions. 

Hooker , b. v. § 7* 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous to be conftant in any 
undertaking. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Kindnefs itfelf too weak a charm will prove. 

To raife the feeble fires of aged love. Prior. 

2. Old ; applied to inanimate things. This ufe is rare, and com- 
monly with fome tendency to the prof popceia. 

The people did not more worfhip the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves ; and the fame Quintilian faith 
of the aged oaks. Stilling feet' s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

A'GEDLY.tfiz/. [from aged.] After the manner of an aged perfon. 

Age'n. adv. [ajen, Sax.] Again; in return. See Again. 

This word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the true orthography, for the fake of rhime. 

Thus Venus : T hus her fon reply ’d dgen ; 

None of your lifters have we heard or feen. Dryden' s JEn. 

A'gency. n.f. [from agent.] 

1. The quality of adting ; the ftate of being in action ; aCtion. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, tending to 
affert the fuperintcndence and agency of providence in the natu- 
ral world. Woodward' s Preface to Nat. EFiflory. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; bufinefs perform- 
ed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be content to live 
cheap in a worfe country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies . Sivift. 

A'G ENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] That which a£ts ; oppofed to pa- 
iient, or that which is a£ted upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly aferibed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a fecondary means, it 
may upon adiverfebody; as, for example, if a man carry a ring, 
or fome part ol a beaft, believing ftrongly that it will help him 
to obtain his love, it may make him more induftrious, and a- 
gain more confident and perfifting than otherwife he would 

fic* Bacon s Natural Hiftory , N° 902. 

A'gent. n.f. 

1 . An actor ; he that acts ; he that profeffes the faculty of action. 

'Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as needlefs in regard of the 
agent , which feeth already what to refolve upon. Hooker. 

To whom nor agent , from the inftrument. 

Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known: Davies. 

Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And forc’d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 

i H reedom was firft beftow’d on human race. 

And prefcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, confequently being an effect of the divine omnipotence. 

„ A np. , South's Sermons. 

2. Aiubintute; a deputy ; a factor; a perfon employed to tranf- 
act the bufinefs of another. 

All hearts in love, life your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itfelf. 

And trull no agent. r/ ? r. 

T , , , 4 . „ , obakrjpeare : 

I hty haci not the wit to fend to them, in any orderly falhion 
a S ents or choien men, to tempt them, and to treat with them. 

, c . _ . Bacons Henry VII. 

K^mcmber, Sir, your fury of a wife, 

Who, not content to be reveng’d on you, 

3 That wK f tY°‘ y r pafl,0n "' il! purfue - Dnden’s Aunng. 
upon another ^hingf r ° VVer ° pCratin£ ’ “ pr ° dudn S 

. ( 5sr cra cfFe£is ’ by the pr ° pcr a Pi’ urati ° n 

Tlwriate 

groTV.ng or uniting to another body. 


AG Cr ' ' ; 

To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a f ran (muta- 
tion of nutriment ; now where this converfton or aggenwawon 
is made, there is alfo required, in the aliment, jt iimiJarity ot 

Brown's Vulgar trrours. 

To A'gcerate. v. a. [from agger, Lat.] Fo heap up. Du .. 

Aggero'se. adj. [from agger, Lat.] hull of heaps. u..- 

To AGGLOMERATE, v.a. [agglomero, Lat.j 

1 . To gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

ToAgglo'merate. 'y. 

Bcfides, the hard agglomerating falts. 

The fpoil of ages, would impervious choke 

Their fecret channels. # Thomfons Autumn* 

Agglu'tinants. n.f [from agglutinate.] Thofe medicines or 
applications which have the power of uniting parts together. 

To AGGL U'T INATE. v. n. [from ad and gluten, glue, 
Lat.] To unite one part to another ; to join together, io as 
not to fall afundcr. It is a word almoft appropriated to medi- 
cine. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfions, 
which is performed by the daily ingeftion of food that is di- 
gefted into blood ; which being diffufed through the body, is 
agglutinated to thofe parts that were immediately agglutinated to 
the foundation- parts of the womb. Harvey on Confimptions. 

Agglutination, n. f [horn agglutinate.] Union; cohefron; 
the a£t of agglutinating ; the ftate of being agglutinated. 

The occalioii of its not healing by agglutination , as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in 
the bottom of the wound. Wife man s Surgery . 

Agglu'tinative. adj. [from agglutinate. J That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination. 

Rowl up the member with the agglutinative rowier. TFifem. 

To AGGRANDFZE. V; a. [aggrandfer, Fr.] To make 
great ; to enlarge ; to exalt ; to improve in power, honour, 
or rank. It is applied to perfons generally, fometimes to 
things. 

If the king fhould ufe it no better than the pope did, only to 
aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called a jewel in 
his crown. Ay life's Par ergon. 

Thefe furnifh us with glorious fprings and mediums, to raife 
and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to awaken 
the better paflions, and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional piirpofes. Watts's bnprov. of the Mind. 

Aggrandizement, n.f. [aggrandijfement, Fr.] The ftate of 
being aggrandized ; the aft of aggrandizing. 

A'ggrandizer. n.f [from aggrandize.] The perfon that 
aggrandizes or makes great another. 

To AggraTe. v.a. [aggratare, Ital.] To plcafe ; to treat 
with civilities : a word not now in ulc. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the flool, 

A lovely beVy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramout ; 

The which them did in modeft wife amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Dueen. 

To A'GGRAV ATE. v.a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy; ufed only in a metaphorical fenfe; as, to 
aggravate an accufation, or a punifhment. 

A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change. 

His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. _ Milton's Paradife Left, h. x. 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, 

^ And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. JEneid. 

2 . To make any thing worfe, by the addition of fome particular 
circumftance, not cftential. 

I his offence, in itfelf fo heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or dilcontent, 
but an afpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Aggravation, n. f. [from aggravate.] 

1. The act of aggravating, or making heavy. 

2. T he extrinfecal circumftances or accidents, which cncreafethe 
guilt of a crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 

If it be weigh’d 

By itfelf, with aggravations not furcharg’d. 

Or elfe with juft allowance counterpoi?d, 

I may, if poffible, thy pardon find 

The eafier towards me, or thy hatred lefs. M. Sampf. Aa. 
He, to the fins which he commits, hath the aggravation L per- 
added o. committing them againft knowledge, afrainft confri 
ence, againft fight of the contrary law. Hammond's FuMaL 
Aggregate, adj. [aggregate, Lat.] Framed by the collec- 
tion of any particular parts into one mafs, body, or fyftem 
I hey had, for a long time together, produced many other T- 
e pt combinations, or aggregate forms of particular things and 
nonfenfical iyftems of the whole. R ny on the Creation 

A ?r C T; U /\ [f T T VerK] The ^° m plex or col- 
ticulars conjunction or accrvatioi, of many par- 

The reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, is but an 

ZaC7iZf en phimafms ’ a cwv// n f T c nfi T a 

Glanvdld s Sccpfs Scier.ti J.ca. 
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A G H 

A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
ft t poflibly, by their mutual contact, and prefling, and {hiking, 
compofe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
derftanding, and a vital confenfion of the whole body ; any 
more than a (warm of bees, or a crowd of men and women, 
can be conceived to make up one particular living creature, 
compounded and conftituted of the aggregate of them all. Bent!. 
To AGGREGATE, v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] To colleft to- 
gether ; to heap many particulars into one mafsi 

The aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

Aggregation, n.f. [from aggregate.'] 

1. The collection, or aft of collecting many particulars into one 
whole. 

The water refident in the abyfs is, in all parts of it, flored 
with a confiderable quantity of heat, and more efpecially in 
thofe where thefe extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

Woochvard' s Nat. Hfory . 

2. The whole compofed by the coacervation of many particu- 
lars ; an aggregate. 

3. Collection, or Rate of being collected. 

Their individual imperfections being great, they are more- 
over enlarged by their aggregation ; and being erroneous in 
their fingle numbers, once huddled together, they will be er- 
rour itfelf. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

To AGGRE'SS. v. n. [ aggredtbr , aggreffum , Lat.] To com- 
mit the firft aCt of violence ; to begin the quarrel. 

The rage difpers’d, the glorious pair advance 
With mingl’d anger, and collected might. 

To turn the war, and tell a ggr effing France, 

How Britain’s fons, and Britain’s friends can fight. Prior. 

Aggression, n.f [ aggreffio , Lat.] The firft aft of injury ; 
commencement of a quarrel by fome aft of iniquity. 

There is no refilling of a common enemy, without an union 
for a mutual defence ; and there may be alfo, on the other 
hand, a confpiracy of common enmity and aggrejfion. L'Efr. 

Aggressor, n.f [from aggrefs.] The perfon that firft com- 
mences hoftility; the aflaulter or invader, oppofed to the de- 
fendant. 

Fly in nature’s face ? 

But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 

Then nature’s the aggrefjor : Let her look to’t. 

Dryden's Spanijb Friar. 
It is a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of fuch authours, whofe works are fo foon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger already of appearing the firft ag- 
grejjors. Pope and Swift's Preface to Mifcellanies. 

AggrFevance. n.f [See Grievance.] Injury; hardfhip 
inflifted ; wrong endured. 

To AggrFeve. v. a. [from gravis, Lat. See To grieve.] 

1. To give forrow; to caufe grief; to vex. It is not impro- 
bable, that to grieve was originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 

But while therein I took my chief delight, 

I faw, alas ! the gaping earth devour 

The fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight : 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenfer. 

2. To impofe fome hardfhips upon ; to harrafs ; to hurt in one’s 
right. This is a. kind of juridical fenfe ; and whenever it is 
ufed now, it bears fome allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbifhop of York, much aggrieved with feme prac- 
tices of the pope’s coEeftors, took all patiently. Cambden. 

The landed man finds himfelf aggrieved , by the falling of his 
rents, and the ftreightening of his fortune; whilft the monied 
man keeps up his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows 
rich by trade. Locke. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wond’roufly’s aggriev'd. Granville. 

To Aggro'up. v. a. [ aggropare., Ital.] To bring together in- 
to one figure ; to croud together : a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrouped (or combined) 
together, are agreeable and pleafant to the fight ; as alfo thofe 
things which appear to be performed with eafe. Dryd. Dufr. 

Agha'st. adj. [either the participle of agaze , (fee Agaze.) 
and then to be written a gazed, or agaf, or from a and gayc, 
a ghoft, which the prefent orthography favours ; perhaps they 
were originally different words.] 

Struck with horrour, as at the fight of a fpeftre; flupified 
with terrour. It is generally applied to the external appear- 
ance. 

Who fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-firings braft, 

With dreary drooping eyne look’d up like one agkaft. Spenf. 

The aged earth agbaft , 

With terrour of that blaft, 

Shall from the furface to the centre fhake. Mil. Chr. Nat. 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, flarting from his bed. 

Cold fweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. Dryd. /En: 

I laugh to think how your unfhaken Cato 
Will look aghaft , while unforefeen deftruftion 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. Addifon. Cato 


A G L 

A'GILE. adj. [agile. Ft. agilis , Lat.] Nimble; ready; having 
the quality of being fpeedily put in motion ; aftive. ° 

With that he gave his able horfe the head, 

And bending forward {truck his agile heels 
Againft the panting Tides of his poor jade, 

U p to the roy/el-head. _ Shake fp. Henry IV 

The immediate and agile fubfervience of the fpirits to the 
empire of the mind or foul. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

To guide its aftions with informing care. 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 

Render it agile, witty, valiant, fage, 

As fits the various courfe of human age. Prior 

A'gileness. n.f [from agile.] The quality of being agile- 
nimblenefs ; readinefs for motion; quicknefs ; aftivity ; 
lity. * & 

AgiYity. n.f [agi litas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] Nimblenefs- 
readinefs to move ; quicknefs ; aftivity. 

A limb over-ftrained by lifting a weight above its power 
may never recover its former agility and vigour. Watts 

AGT LLOCHUM. n. f. Alces-wood. 

A tree in the Eaft-Indies, brought to us in fmall bits, of a 
very fragrant feent. It is hot, drying, and accounted 


{Lengthen er of the nerves in general. The befl is of a blackifh 
purple colour, and fo light as to fwim upon water. Quincy. 

AGIO, n.f [an Italian word, fignifying eafe or conveniency.j 

A mercantile term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Venice, for 
the difference between the value of bank notes, and the current 
money. _ Chambers. 

To AGIST. v. a. [from gifte, Fr. abed or refting-place, or 
from gifter, i. e. Jiabulari. ] 

To take in and feed the cattle of ftrangers in the king’s fo- 
reft, and to gather the money. The officers that do this, are 
called agiftors , in Fngfiihguef or gif -takers. Their fundion 
is termed agijhnent ; as, agifhnent upon the fea banks. This 
word agijl is alfo ufed, for the taking in of other men’s cattle 
into any man’s ground, at a certain rate per week. Blount. 
Agi'stment. n.f. [See Agist.] 

It is taken by the canon lawyers in another fenfe than is 
mentioned under agijl. They feem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or mean rate, at which fome right or due may be 
reckoned : perhaps it is corrupted from addoucijfement , or ad- 
juft ment. 

AgIstor. n. f [from agift.] An officer of the king’s foreft. 
See Agist. 

A'gitable. n. f. [from agitate ; agitabilis , Lat.] That which 
may be agitated, or put in motion ; perhaps that which may be 
difputed. See Agitate, and Agitation. 

To A ; G I TATE. v. a. [ agito , Lat.] 

1. To put in motion ; to fhake; to move nimbly ; as, the fur- 
face of the waters is agitated by the wind ; the veffel was broken 
by agitating the liquour. 

2. To be the caufe of motion ; to aftuate ; to move. 

Where dwells this fov’reign arbitrary foul. 

Which does the human animal controul, 

Informs each part, and agitates the whole? Black more. 

3. To affeft with perturbation ; as, the mind of man is agitated 
by various palfions. 

4. To ftir ; to bandy from one to another ; to difeufs ; to con- 
trovert ; as, to agitate a queftion. 

Though this controverfy be revived, and hotly agitated a- 
mong the moderns; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a great 
part, a nominal difpute. Boyle on Colours. 

AgitaTion. n.f. [from agitate, agitatio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of moving, or flaking any thing. 

Putrefaftion afketh reft ; for the fubtle motion which putre- 
faftion requireth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

The flate of being moved or agitated ; as, the waters-, after a 
ftorm, are fometime in a violent agitation. 

Difcuffion ; controverfial examination. 

A kind of afehool queftion is flarted in this fable, upon rea- 
fon and inftinft : and whether this deliberative proceeding of 
the crow, was not rather a logical agitation of the matter. 

L' Eftrange s Fables. 

Violent motion of the mind ; perturbation ; difturbance of 
the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the benefit 
of fleep, and do the effefts of watching. In this Aumbry agi- 
tation, befides her walking, and other aftuai performances, what, 
at any time, have you heard her fay ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer bear the agitations of fo many 
paffions as thronged upon her. Tatle r, N° 55* 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the flate of being confulted upon. 

The projeft now in agitation for repealing of the tefl a£t, 
and' yet leaving the name of an eftablifhment to the prefent 
national church, is inconfiffent Swift's Mifell- 

AgitaYor. n.f [from agitate.] He that agitates anything; 
he who manages affairs: in which fenfe feems to be ufed the 
agitators of the army. 

A 7 glet. 71. f [A word which fome derive from fplendour 
but which is apparently to be deduced from aigulctU , r r. a tag 
to a point, and that from aigu , fharp.J 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 


AGO 

A tag of a point curved into fome reprefentation of 
mal, generally of a man 


an am- 


H<T thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 200 1. and 
his gown addrdled with aglets, efteemed worth 25 1 . Hayward. 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, 
or an aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shakefp. Ta?ning of the Shrew. 

2 . The pendants at the ends of the chieves of flowers, as in tu- 
lips. 

A'gminal. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a troop. Diet. 

A'gnail. n.f. [from a nje, grieved, and najle, a nail.] 

A difeafe of the nails ; a whitlow ; an inflammation round 
the nails. 

AgnaYion. n.f [from agnatus, Lat.] Defcent from the fame 
father, in a direct male line, diftinft from cognation , or confan- 
guinity, which includes defendants from females. 

AgniYion. n.f [from agnitio, Lat.] Acknowledgment. 

To AgnFze. v. a. [from agnofeo, Lat.] To acknowledge ; to 
own ; to avow. This word is now obfolete. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardnefs ; and do undertake 

This prefent war againft the Ottomites. Shakefp. Othello. 

AgnominaYion. n.f. [ agnommaiio , Lat.] Allufion of one 
word to another, by refemblance of found. 

The Britifh continueth yet in Wales, and fome villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very fig- 
nificative, copious, and pleafantly running upon agnominations, 
although harfh in afpirations. Camden. 

AGNUS CASTUS. n. f [Lat.] The name of the tree commonly 
called the Chafe Tree , from an imaginary virtue of preferving 
cliaftity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more. 

And wreathes of a gnus cafus others bore. Dryden. 

Ago', adv. [ajan, Sax. paft or gone ; whence writers formerly 
ufed, and in fome provinces the people ftill ufe, agone for ago.] 
Paft ; as, long ago ; that is, long time has paft fince. Reckon- 
ing time towards the prefent, we ufe fince ; as, it is a year fince 
it happened : reckoning from the prefent, we ufe ago ; as, it 
happened a year ago. Fhis is not, perhaps, always obferved. 

Be of good comfort : for the great fupply. 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Godwin fands. Sh. K.John. 

This both by others and myfelf I know. 

For I have ferv’d their fovereign long ago ; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dryd. Fab. 
I fhall fet down an account of a difeourfe I chanced to have 
with one of them fome time ago. Addifon. Freeholder . 

Ago g. adv [a word of uncertain etymology ; the French have 
Ye term a gogo, in low language; as, ils vivent d gogo, they 
live to their wifh : from this phrafe our word may be, perhaps, 
derived.] J r 

l. In a flate or defire ; in a flate of imagination ; heated with 
the notion of fome enjoyment ; longing. 

As for the lenfe and reafon of it, that has little or nothino- to 
.0 heic; only let it lound full and round, and chime right to 
the humour, which is at prefent agog, (juft as a big, long, rat- 
.ling name is find to command even adoration from a Spaniard) 
and, no doubt, with this powerful, fenfelefs engine, the rabble- 
V 1VC: ’ j . t0 cari T before him. South's Sermons. 

mta " *-• « ** < - ■» » 

The gawdy goffip, when fhe’s fet arc*. 

In jewels dielt, and at each ear a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

mbsst* " *• " j Hb r *. 

J. I. !■* *« l..iticfe ... or/,,, kfcrefcobjrfl 

On which the faints are all agog. 

And all this for a bear and dog 7 ^ •• 

thcral tinw If 

*=«'»■ £ pxr a£ m *-»• 

is ne iuch a princely one 

Awir 1 Ttu m l0nS r4 r J° hn f° n ’ s Fair > Pri ”“- 
AG0 Thei/fiStf a ^ [(ro r ^ s. Zto * 

Med his traoedVbtcnie l nn V “ P n' Z f' Mikm lms fo 
Philiftines AhV^ of ftrSf ' ” ° Ut to dirert 

GONr o 1 ICAL. adj. [from agonfes.] Relating to prize-fight- 

To A'gONIZF. V 7’ r frrmt • , T Dlfl. 

agonfr, Fr.J To feela^on J ^ Gr. 

i J 1 0 r c agoftie-*; to be m exceffive nniri. 
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Doft thou behold my poor diffracted heart, 

Thus rent with agonizing love and rage, 

And afk me what it means ? Art thou not falfe ? Rozvd sJ.Shi- 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To fmart and agonize at ev’ry pore ? Pope's Effay on Man, 
Agonothe'tick. adj. [dym and tiSv/u;, Gr.] Propofing piib- 
lick contentions for prizes ; giving prizes ; prefiding at publick 
games. Dift. 

A'GONY. n.f. [dydv, Gr. agon, low Lat. agonic, Fr.] 

1. The pangs of death ; properly the lait contefl between life and 
death. 

Never was there more pity in faving any than in ending me, 
becaufe therein my agony fhail end. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thou who for me did feel fuch pain, 

Whofe precious blood the crofs did ftain; 

Let not thofe agonies be vain. Rofccmmon . 

2. Any violent or exceffive pain of body or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 

Through wounds and ftrokes, and frubborn handeling. 

That death were better than fuch agony. 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Shieen, b. ii. 

Thee I have mifs’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy prefence, agony of love ! till now 
Not felt, nor fhall be twice. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

3. It is particularly ufed in devotions for our Redeemer’s conflift 
in the garden. 

To propofe our defires, which cannot take fuch effeft as we 
fpecify, fhall, notwithflanding, otherwife procure us his heaven* 
ly grace, even as this very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to 
be lent him as comforters in his agony. Hooker, b. v. 

Ago ; od. adv. [a and good.] Inearneff; not fiftitioufly. 

At that time I made her weep agood. 

For I did play a lamentable part. Shak. Two Gent, of Ver. 
Ago'uty. n.f. An animal of the Antilles, of the bignefs of a 
rabbet, with bright red hair, and a little tail without hair. 
He has but two teeth in each jaw, holds his meat in his fore- 
paws like a fquirrel, and has a very remarkable cry. When he 
is angry, his hair Hands on end, and he ftrikes the earth with 
his hmclieet, and, when chafed, he flies to a hollow tree, 
v/hence he is expelled by fmoke. Trevoux. 

To Agra ce. v. a. [from a and grace.] To grant favours to ; 
to confer benefits upon : a word not now 1 in ufe. 

She granted, and that knight fo much agrac'd. 

That file him taught celeftial difeipline. Fairy Gueen. 

AgraYmatist. n.f [a, priv. and Gr.] An illite- 
rate man. Did? 

Agrarian .adj. [agrarius, Lat] Relating to fields or grounds ! 
a word feldom ufed but in the Roman hiftory, where there is 
mention of the agrarian law. 

To Acre'ase. v. a. [from a ant gr eafe.] To daub; to gfeafe: 
to pollute with filth. ^ 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

TV, A E r 1 ? r0 ^ Wkh T d ’ Whi ? did them foul Fairy 9 . 

To AGREjv. v. n. [agreer, Fr. from gre, liking or good-will^ 
gratia and grains, Lat ] ^ * 

Im 111 concoI ’ cl ; to five without contention ; not to differ 

The more you agree together, the lefs hurt can your ene- 
mies do you. Po y s Vlew cf > p 

2 ’ l . ° grant ’ t0 y Ield t( G to admit; with the particles to or 

M L ’U F L m 

And perfuaded them to agree to all reafonable conditions. 

■xxr j , 2 Maccabees, xi. id.. 

■ Y 1 ° not pr , ove ‘ he ? ri S in of the ear * from a chaos ; fee- 
ing that is agreed on by all that give it any origin. Burnet’s Tbeo 

3. 1 o fettle terms by ftipulation ; to accord. 

Jgreevnih thine adverfary quickly, whilft thou art in the 
way with hun ; left at any time the adverfary deliver thee to the 

4. To fettle a price between buyer and feller' “ ' ' 2S ' 

for I pern,/ ^ "° ^ : dMft not agree with me 

5. To be of the fame mind or opinion. XX * I3 * 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envv, and re 

pioach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions who 
agreed in nothing e ]fe. ‘ ons ’ who 

Milton ,s a noble genius, and the world agrees to confeft ft' 

6. To fettle fome point among °f the Mi » d - 

Strifes and troubles would be endlefs, exceot tb^r rv • 

■“ " b ‘ M ‘v SAfXZ 
wISr ""1.“ :: 

empty words, .t is hoped, they will be W Y ^ 0f 

, T’ I" S ’ ° Y° 0kS that ma >' tdch * S CUHSr £ °IY 

1 o be conuflent; not to contradict & Boy.*. 

For many bare Rife witnefs againft him hot * • r 

agreed not together. ~ im » t)ut their witnefs 

They thatYood by faid a<r a i„ Po , n r , Ma J k ' xIv * 5 $. 

of them : for thou art a GalTl»an and th ’ th ° U art ° ne 
to j ' and % fpcech agreeth tbere- 

Mark , xiv. ?o. 
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Which teftimor.y I the lefs fcruple to allege, becaufe \t agrees 
very well with what has been affirmed to me by a phyfician at 
Mofcow. ( Boyle s Hiftory of Colours. 

8. To fuit with ; to be accommodated to. 

Thou feedefl thine own people with angels food, and didft 
fend them from heaven bread agreeing to every taffe. WiJ'dotn. 

His principles could net be made to agree with that confli- 
tution and order, which God had fettled in the world ; and, 
therefore, muft needs clafh with common fenfe and experience. 

Locke. 

9. To caufe no difturbnnce in the body. 

I have often thought, that our preferring afies milk in fuch 
fmall quantities, is injudicious ; for, undoubtedly, with fuch as 
it agrees with, it would perform much greater and quicker ef- 
fects, in greater quantities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Agr se. v. a. 

1. To put an end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray, 

Whereto he drew in hafle it to agree. Fairy Elicen, b. it. 

2. To make friends'; to reconcile. 

The mighty rivals, whole definitive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed. Rofcornmon . 

Agre'easle. adj. [agreable, Fr.] 

1. Suitable to ; confiftent with. It has the particle to, or with. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either with fo good a 
chriftian, or fo reafonable and fo great a perfon. Temple. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. L’Eftrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
fon, fo is it likewife the interefl: both of private perfons and of 
publick focieties. Tillotfon. 

Agreeable hereunto , perhaps it might not be amifs, to make 
children, as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Pleafmg ; that is fuitable to the inclination, faculties, or tem- 
per. It is ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Pleafmg and fair, agreeable and fweet, 

Thefe things trail fport. Sir J. Davies. 

1 recollect in my mind the difeourfes which have paffed be- 
tween us, and call to mind a thoufand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on thefe occafions. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

3. It has alfo the particle to. 

The delight which men have in popularity, 'fame, fubmiffion, 
and fubjedtion of other men’s minds, feemeth to be a thing, in 
itfelf, without contemplation of confequence, agreeabltznd grate- 
ful to the nature of man. Bacon’s Natural Hift. 

Agre'e ABLENESS. n. f [from agreeable.'] 

1 . Confiftency with ; fuitablenefs to ; with the particle to. 

pleafant taftes depend not on the things themfelves, but their 
agrecablencfs to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 


great variety. 


Locke. 
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Make an agreement with me by a preftnt, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and everyone 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his ciftern. 

2 Kings , xviii. 3r ; 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet the above- 
mentioned company at the Salutation, to talk of this agree- 
ment. Arbuthnot’ s Hiftory of John Bull. 

Agre'stick, or Agre'stical. adj. [from aoreftisfLzt.] 

Having relation to the country ; rude ; ruftick. Bi£i % 

AgricolaGion. n.f [from agricola , Lat.] Culture of the 
ground. _ Din. 

Agriculture, n. f [agricultural Lat.] 1 he art of cultivat- 
ing the ground ; tillage ; hufbandry. 

"He firidtly advifeth not to begin to fow before the fitting 0 f 
the liars ; which notwithstanding, without injury to agriculture , 
cannot be obferved in England. Brown’s V ulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage bellowed upon the ground, Mofesdoes 
indeed intimate in general ; as alfo, what fort of tillage that 
was, is not exprefled : I hope to fhew, that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ours doth. Woodward’s Nat. Hiftory. 

The difpofition ofUlyfles inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecure, method of life, by agri- 
culture and hufbandry. Pope’s Odyffey ; notes'. 

AGrimony. n.f [agrimonia, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup corififts of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments ; the flowers have five or fix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpike, which expand in form of a 
rofe ; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock- 
in each of which are contained two kernels. 

The fpecies are; 1. The common or medicinal agrimony. 
2. The fweet-fmelling agrimony. 3. Lefler agrimony , with a 
white flower. 

The firft is common in the hedges, in many parts, and 
is the fort commonly ufed in medicine. It will grow in almoft 
any foil or fituation ; and is increafed by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by fowing the feeds foon after they are ripe. Mill 

Agrc/und. adv. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded ; hindered by the ground from paffing farther. 

With our great fhips we durft not approach the coafl, we 
having been all of us aground. Sir W. Raleigh’s EJfays, 

Say what you feek, and whether were you bound ? 

Were you, by ftrefs of weather, call aground ? Dry den’s Ain. 

2. It is likewife figuratively ufed, for being hindered in the pro- 
grefs of affairs ; as, the negotiators were aground at that objec- 
tion. 

AGUE. n.f. [aigu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 



2. The quality of pleafing. It is ufed in an inferiour fenfe, to 
mark the produSion of fatisfa&ion, calm and lafting, but be- 
low rapture or admiration. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind and agree- 
cblcnefs of temper. Collier of Friendjhip. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
an agree ablenefs that charms us, without corredlnefs ; like a mif- 
trefs, whofe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemhlance ; likenefs ; fometimes with the particle between. 

This relation is likewife feenin the agrecablencfs between man 
and the other parts of the univerfe ; and that in fundry re- 
fpecls. Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra. 

AgreAably. adv. [from agreeable.] 

1. Ccnfiflently with ; in a manner fuitable to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jerufalem, 
agreeably to that which is in the law of the Lord. 1 EJd.xviu. 1 2. 

2. PJeafingly. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent rules could be 
produced fo advantageoufly and agreeably. Swift. 

Agre'ed. participial adj. [from agree.] Settled by confent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, to ffgnify thefe 
internal operations of their own minds, they were fufficiently 
furnifhed to make known by words all their ideas. Locke. 

Agre'eincness. n.j. [from agree.] Confiftence; fuitablenefs. 

Agreement, n.f [, agrement , Fr. in law Latin agreamentum , 
which Ccke would willingly derive from aggregatio mentium.] 

1. Concord. 

What agreement is there between the hyena and the dog ? and 
what peace between the rich and the poor ? Ecclus , xiii. 1 8. 

2. Refemhlance of one thing to another. 

Lxpanffon and duration have this farther agreement , that 
though they are both cenffclered by us as having parts, yet their 
parts are not feparable one from another. Locke, 

3. Compact; bargain; conclufion of controverfy; ftipulation. 

And your covenant with death fhall be difannulled, and your 
agreement with hell fhall not ftand ; when the overflowing 
feourge fhall pafs through, then ye fhall be trodden down by 
ft. Ifaiah, xxviii. 18. 


cold fits lucceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the ague , and the hot the 
fever. 

Our caftle’s flrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn. Here let them lie. 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age. 

Yet neither tempers nor corre6!s the other ; 

As if there were an ague in his nature, 

That flill inclines to one extreme. Denham’s Sophy. 

A'gued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with an ague) fhiveriugi 
chill ; cold : a word in little ufe. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 

With flight and agued fear ! mind and charge home. 

Shakcfpearc’s Coriolanus . 
AGue fit. n.f. [from ague andyfr.] The paroxyfm of the ague. 
This ague ft of fear is overblown ; 

An eafy tafk it is to win our own. Shakefp . Richard II. 

AGue proof, adj. [from ague anti proof ] Proof againft agues ; 
able to refill the caufis which produce agues, without being af- 
fected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there I found ’em, there I fmelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 
men o’ their words ; they told me I was every thing : jtis a lie ; 
I am not ague proof Shakefpeare’s Ling Lea ) • 

AGue-tree. n.f [from ague and tree.] A name fometimes 

given to faflafras. P'f'. 

To Agu'ise. v. a. [from a and guife. See Guise.] Todreis; 

to adorn ; to deck : a word now not in ufe. 

At other whiles fhe would devife, 

As her fantaftick wit did moft delight ; 

Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frefh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of rufhes plight. ^ Fabry 
AGuisi-i. adj. [from ague.] Having the qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now, 

W hat means this change on Myra’s brow ? 

Her aguiflo love now glows and burns, ... 

Then chills and fhakes, and the cold fit returns. Granvi e. 
AGuishness. n.f [from aguijh.] The quality ot relernb mg 


an ague. 


AH. 
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Ah. iiiterjeCion. Jiaike and cenfure. 

- ’KSmoft frequently, comparand complamt. 

3 In youth alone, unhappy mortals h v e , 

But, ah ! the mighty blifs is fugitive : 

TYifrnlnur’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, ... 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dryd. I irg. ecig. n • 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but one : 

At morn both flour ifh bright and gay. 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. * 

. When it is followed by that, it exprefles vehement dear.. 

T n troodiiefs, as in greatnefs, they excell > 

Ah that ' we loved ourfelves but half fo well Dryd. Juven. 

Aha', aha'! interjeftion. A word intimating triumph and con- 

They opened their mouth wide againft me, and faid. Aha, 
aha ! our eye hath feen it. Pfalm xxxv. 2 1 . 

Ahe'ad. adv. [from a and head.] 

1. Farther onward than another : a fea term. 

And now the mighty Centaur feems to lead, ^ 

And now the fpeedy dolphin gets ahead. Dry den s Ain. 

2. Headlong; precipitant: ufed of men. . 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, an go- 
vernours, that fo many men mifearry. They fuffer them a 
firft to run ahead, and, when perverfe inclinations are advance 
into habits, there is no dealing with them. L’EJlrange s ra . 

Ahe'ight. adv. [from a and height.] Aloft; on high. 

But have I fall’n or no ? — 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourne ! 

Look up aheight, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpear e s Ling Lear. 

AHOUAL. n. f The name of a plant. 

It hath funnel-fhaped flowers of one leaf, divided into ieve- 
ral parts at the top ; the pointal, which rifts from the cup, ^ is 
fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of the flower, and becomes 
a pear-fhaped fleffiy fruit, inclofing a three-cornered nut. 

There are two fpecies of this plant abounding on the conti- 
nent of South America : the firft grows to the height of our 
common cherry-tree ; its leaves are three or four inches long, 
and almoft two inches broad ; the wood of it ftinks moft abo- 
minably, and the kernel of the nut is a moft deadly poifon ; to 
expel which, the Indians know no antidote, nor will they ufe 
the wood for fuel. The fecond fort, with an oleander leaf, 
and a yellow flower, does not grow higher than ten or twelve 
feet ; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and e- 
qually poifonous with the former. Both plants abound in every 
part with a milky juice. Millar. 

To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare , Lat.] To help ; to 
fupport ; to fuccour. 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 

(So love the dread of danger doth defpife) 

And of him catching hold, him ftrongly ftaid 
From drowning. Fairy Lfueen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Neither (hall they give any thing unto them that make war 
upon them, or aid them with vidftuals, weapons, money, or 
fhips. Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids. 

We learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades. Rofcornmon. 
Aid. n.f. [from To aid. ] 

X. Help; fupport. 

7 he memory of ufeful things may receive confiderable aid, 
if they are thrown into verfe. Waits’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial ftores in peace poflefs ; 

Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 

Your private right fhould impious power invade, 

The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope’s Odyffey , b. i. 

2. The perfon that gives help or fupport; a helper. 

Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould be alone ; 

let us make unto him an aid, like unto himfelf. T 'obit, viii. 6. 

3. In law. 

A fubfidy. Aid is alfo particularly ufed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in court, for the calling in of help 
from another, that hath an interefl in the caufe in queftion ; 
and is likewife both to give flrength to the party that prays in 
aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward his 
own right, except it be prevented : as, when a tenant for term 
of life, courtefy, GG being impleaded touching his eftate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reversion ; that" is, entreat the 
coiut, that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for the maintenance 'both, of his right and his own. 

. _ Cowell. 

A idance.^ n. f [from aid.] Help ; fupport : a word little ufid. 
( .fit nave I feen a timely parted ghofl, 

( A afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 
licing all defiended to the Iab’ring heart. 


aim 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, r G VT 
Attraas the fame foraidance ’gainft the enemy. Sh. hen. v i. 

Aid a nt. adj. [aidant, Fr.] nelping ; lie p u . 

All you unpublrfh’d virtues of the earth, 

Sprint with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 
In the ^ood man’s diftrefs. - Shakefp. King Lear. 

A'ider. n.f. [from aid. ] He that brings aid or help ; a helper , 

" Glfilong as he went, were punilhed the adliefente and aid- 
ers of the late rebels. . Eaccn’s Unry \ II. 

A'idless. adj. [froth aid ind lefs, an infeparable particle.] 

Helplefs ; unfupported ; undefended. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ the city, which he painted 
With fhunlefs deftiny : aidlcfs came off. 

And, with a fudcien re-enforcement, in ucx- . , 

Corioli, like a planet. Sbaktfp. Ccnolanim 

Had met 

Already, ere my beft fpeed could prevent. 

The aidlefs innocent lady, his wifh’d prey. Milt. Camus. 
A'iculet. n.f. [aigulet, Fr.] A point with tags ; points of 

gold at the end of fringes. 

Which all above befprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulet s that glitter’d bright, 

Like twinkling liars, and all the fkirt about _ . 

Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy Ljucen, b. 11. 

To A IL. v. a. [eglan, 8ax. to be troublefome.] 

1 . To pain ; to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
faid unto her, what aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not: for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 1 7. 

2. It is ufed, in a fenfe lefs determinate, for to affeEl in any man- 
ner ; as, fomething ails me that I cannot Jit JlilL ; what ails the 

man that he laughs without reafon ? 

Love fmil’d, and thus faid. Want join’d to defire is unhappy ; 

But if he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney 1 
What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 

Command the emprefs hither to be brought, 

I, in her death, fhall fome diverfion find, . 

And lid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Dryden’s Tyrannick Love. 

3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never ufed but with fome in- 
definite term, or the word nothing ; as, What ails him ? What 
does he ail ? He ails fomething ; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus we never fay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or ufe definite *erms with this verb. 

Ail. n.f. [from the verb.] A difeafe. 

Or heal, O Narfes, thy obfeener ail. Pope. 

A'ilment. n.f. [from ail.] Pain; difeafe. 

Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a hufband’s eye or ear. Granville. 

I am never ill, but I think of your ailments , and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swifts Letters . 

A'iling. participial adj. [from To ail.] Sickly ;- full of com- 
plaints. 

To AIM. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from efner, to point at ; 
a word which I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour to ftrike with a miflive weapon; to diredl to- 
wards ; with the particle at. 

Aimjl thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid. 

The lafl of games ? Pope’s Odyffey: 

2. To point the view, or direcl the fleps towards any thing ; to 
tend towards ; to endeavour to reach or obtain ; with to form- 
erly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is blifs ; fo here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made, 

Such grace now to be happy is. before thee laid. Fairy 
Another kind there is, which although we defire for itfelf, as 
health, and virtue, and knowledge, neverthelefs they are not 
the laft mark whereat we aim, but have their further, end where- 
unto they are referred. Hooker, b. i. 

Swoln with applaufe, and aiming flill at more. 

He now provokes the fea gods from thefhore. Drydcn’s/Ln. 
Religion tends to the eafe and pleafure, the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wifdom of the world did al- 
ways aim at, as the utmoir felicity cf this life. Tillotfon. 

3. T$> diredl the miflile weapon ; more particularly taken for the 
adl of pointing the weapon by the eye, before its difmifiion 
from the hand. 

And proud Ideus, Friam’s charioteer, 

W ho fhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy fpear. Dryd. 

4. 7 'o guefs. 

Aim. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The diredlion of a miflile weapon. 

Afcanius, young and eager of his game,* 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his parting fides. 

. Dry den, jp.n. vii. /. 69 1„- 

2. The point to which the thing thrown is directed* 
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That arrows fled not fwifter toward their aim. 

Than did our foldiers, aiming at their fafety, 

Fly from the field. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, a purpofe ; a fcheme 5 an intention ; a 
defign. 

He trufted to have equall’d the mofl High, 

■If hfe oppos’d : and, with ambitious aim 
Again!! the throne, and monarchy of God, 

Rais d impious war. Milton's Parad. Loji , b. i. /. 41. 

But fee, how oft ambitious aims are croft, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft. Pope. 

4. The objedl of a defign ; the thing after which any one endea- 
vours. 

The fafeft way is to fuppofe, that the epiftle has but one aim, 
till, by a frequent perufal of it, you are forced to fee there are 
diftincl independent parts. Locke's Efjay on St. Paul's Epijlles. 

5. Conjecture; guefs. 

It is impoftible, by aim, to tell it ; and, for experience 
and knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thereof. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophcfv. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 

As yet not come to lift, which, in their feeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreafur’d. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

AIR. n. f. [air, Fr. air, Lat.J 

1. The element encompafting the terraqueous globe. 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air, I may fay, it 
is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out conti- 
nually ; or it is that thin fluid body, in which the birds fly, a 
little above the earth ; or it is that invifible matter, which fills 
all places near the earth, or which immediately encompaffes the 
globe of earth and water. Watts's Logick. 

2. The ftate of the air; or the air confidered with regard to health. 

There be many good and healthful airs, that do appear by 
habitation and other proofs, that differ not in fmell from other 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 904. 


airs. 

3. Air in motion ; a fmall gentle wind. 

Frefti gales, and gentle airs, 

Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 

Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 

Difporting ! Milton s Paradife LoJl, b. viii. /. 5 15. 

But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. Dryden. 

Let Vernal airs through trembling ofiers play. 

And Albion’s cliffs refound the rural lay. Popes Pajlorals. 

4. Blaft. 

All theftor’d vengeancies of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! ftrike her young bones. 

You taking airs, with lamenefs. Sbakefp. King Lear , 

5. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is as light as air. 

0 momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks. 

Lives like a drunken failor on a mail, 

Ready, with ev’ry nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Sbakefp. Rich. Ill, 

6. The open weather; air unconfined.- 

The garden was inclos’d within the fquare, 

Where young Emilia took the morning air. Dryd. Fables. 

7. Vent; utterance; emflion into the air. 

1 would have afk’d you, if I durft for ftiame, 

If ftill you lov’d ? you gave it air before me. 

But ah ! why were we not both of a fex ? 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime. Dryd.D.Seb . 
S. Publication; expofure to the publickview and knowledge. 

I am forry to find it has taken air, that I have fome hand in 
thefe papers. Pope's Letters. 

9. Intelligence ; information. 

It grew alfo from the airs , which the princes and ftates a- 
broad received from their ambafladors and agents here ; which 
were attending the court in great number. Bacon's Henry V II. 

10. Poetry; along. 

And the repeated air 
Of fad Eieclra’s poet, had the pow’r 

To fave th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. Parad. Regain. 

11. Mufick, whether light or ferious. 

This mufick crept by me upon the waters. 

Allaying both their fury and my paftion. 

With its fvveet air. Sbakefpeare's Tcmpefl. 

Call in fome mufick ; I have heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel our cares. Denb. Sophy. 
The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft delightful 
tranfports, to others are importune. Glanville's Scepfis Scient. 

Since we have fuch a treafury of words, fo proper for the 
airs of mufick, I wonder that perfons fhould give fo little at- 
tention. Addijon. Spectator, N° 406. 

Born on the fwelling notes, our fouls afpire, 

While folemn airs improve the facred fire ; 

And angels lean from heav’n to hear ! Pope's St. Ccecilia . 
— When the foul is funk with cares, 


Exalts her in enliv’ning airs. 


Pope's Ccecilia. 
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12. The mien, or manner, of the perfon. 

Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air-. 

Of gefture, or leal! adlion, over-aw’d 
His malice. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. [y ; 

For the air of youth 

Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood fliall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 

To weigh thy fpirits down ; and laft confume 
The balm of life. Milt. Par. Loft , b. xi. / 

But, having the life before us, befides the experience or ^li 
they knew, it is no wonder to hit fome airs and features, whic! 
they have milled. Dryden on Dramatick 'poetl! 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of tVis 

P‘ aure - Addijon m'ltak 

Yet fhould the Graces all thy figures place. 

And breathe an air divine on ev’ry face. p . f , 

13. An affedfed or laboured manner or gefture; as, a lofty jej 
a gay air. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryd. Mn vj 

There are of thele fort of beauties, which laft but for a 
moment ; as, the different airs of an affembly, upon the fiaR 
of an unexpected and uncommon object, fome particularity of 
a violent paflion, fome graceful action, a ffhile, a glance of an 
eye, a difdainful look, a look of gravity, and a thoufand other 
'fuch like things. ' Dryden’ s Dufrefm. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of ftate, and 
they naturally give themfelves airs of kings and princes, of 
which the minifters of other nations are only the reprefenta- 
ti ves * Addifon s Remarks on Italy, 

To curl their waving hairs, 

Affift their blufhes, and infpire their airs. p 0 p e> 

He affumes and affects an entire fet of very different airs • 
he conceives himfelf a being of a fuperiour nature. Swift. 

14. Appearance. 

As it was communicated with the air of a fecret, it foon 
found its way into the world. Pope’s Bed. to R.apcoftheLock. 

15. [In horfemanfhip.] Airs denote the artificial or praCtifed mo- 
tions of a managed horfe. Chambers. 

To Air. v. a. [from the noun air . ] 

1. To expofe to the air. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture, or the chamber and bed-ftraw kept 
clofe, and not aired. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 690. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that fat upon the jail, and numbers of 
thofe that attended the bufmefs, or were prefent, lickened upon 
it, and died. I herefore, it were good wifdom, that, in fuch 
cafes, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 9 14. 

As the ants were airing their provifions one winter, up 
comes a hungry gralhopper to them, and begs a charity. 

L'Efirange's Fables, 

Or wicker-bafkets weave, or air the corn, 

Or grinded grain, betwixt two marbles turn. Dryd. Virgil . 

2. To take the air, or enjoy the open air, with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Nay, ftay a little 

Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf. 

Such parting were too petty. Sbakefp. Cymbelitic . 

I afeended the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs the 
reft of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here air- 
ing myfelf on the tops of the mountains, I feli into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life. Addifon. Spell. 

3. To open to the air ; as, clothes. 

1 he others make it a matter of fmall commendation in it* 
felf, if they, who wear it, do nothing elfe but air the robes, 
which their place requireth. ~ Hooker, b. v. § 29. 

4. To air liquors ; to warm them by the fire : a term ufed in 
converfation. 

5. I o make nefts. In this fenfe, it is derived from aery, a neft. 
It is now out of ufe. 

You may add their bufy, dangerous, difeourteous, yea, and 
fometimes defpiteful Healing, one from another, of the eggs and 
young ones ; who, if they were allowed to air naturally and 
quietly, there would be ftore fufficient, to kill not only the 
partridges, but even all the good houfewivc-s chickens in a coun- 
ty- Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

A'irbladdfr. n.f [from air and bladder.] 

1. Any cuticle or veficle filled with air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the furfaces of 
thefe air bladders, in an infinite number of ramifications. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . 7 he bladder in fifties, by the contraction and dilatation oi 
which, they vary the properties of their weight to that of their 
bulk, and rife or fall. 

< Though the airbladder in fifties feems neceftary for fvvim- 
ming, yet fome are fo formed as to fwim without it. Cudwortb. 

A'ireuilt. adj. [from air and build,] Built in the air, with- 
out any folid foundation. 

Hence the fool’s paradife, the ftatcfman’s feheme. 

The airbuilt cnftle, and the golden dram, 
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AIR 

The maid’s romantick wifti, the chymift s flame, .. 

And poet’s vifion of eternal fame. Pope's Dunciad, . m- 
Air-drawn, adj. [from air and drawn.] Drawn or paince 

in air. 

This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you laid, . 

Led you to Duncan. Shakefp. MM. 

■A'lRER. 8. f [from To air.] He that expofes to the air. _ 
Airhole, n.f. [from air and hole.] A hole to admit the air. 

A'iriness. n.f [from airy.] 

1. Opennefs; expofure to the air. 

2. Lightnefs; gaiety; levity. 1 1 r 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains to make clat* 

fick learning fpeak their language ; if they have not fucceeded, 
it muft be imputed to a certain talkativenefs and ainnejs repre- 
fented in their tongue, which will never agree with the fedate- 
nefs of the Romans, or the folemnity of the Greeks. Felton. 
A'iring. n.f. [from air. ] A fhort journey or ramble to enjoy 

the free air. . , 

This little fleet ferves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 

to give their ladies an airing in the fummer-feafon. Add. on It. 
A'irless. adj. [from air . ] Without communication with the 

the free air. 

Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Sbakefp. J. Cafar . 
A'irling. n.f. [from air, for gayety.] A young, light, thought- 
lefs, gay perfon. 

Some more there be, flight airlings, will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. B.John. Catih 
A'iRPUMP. n.f [from air and pump.] 

A machine by whofe means the air is exhaufted out of proper 
veffels. The principle on which it is built, is the elafticity of 
the air; as that on which the waterpump is founded, is on the 
gravity of the air. The invention of this curious inftrument 
is aferibed to Otto de Guerick, conful of Magdebourg, who ex- 
hibited his firft publick experiments before the emperour and 
the ftates of Germany, in 1654, But his machine laboured 
under feveral defects, in the force neceffary to work it, which 
was very great, and the progrefs very flow ; befides, it was to 
be kept under water, and allowed of no change of fubjets for 
experiments. However, Mr. Boyle, with the affiftance of Dr. 
Hooke, removed feveral of thefe inconveniencies ; though, ftill, 
the working of this pump was laborious, by reafon of the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere at every exfuction, after a vacuum was 
nearly obtained. This labour has been fince removed by Mr. 
Hawklbee ; who, by adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to rife 
as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, made the preffure of the at- 
mofphere on the defeending one, of as much fervice as it was 
of differvice in the afeending one. Vream made a further im- 
provement in Hawkfbee’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. Chambers. 

For the air that, in exhaufted receivers of airpumps, is 
exhaled from minerals, and flefh, and fruits, and liquours, is as 
true and genuine as to elafticity and denfity, or rarefaction, as 
that we refpire in ; and yet this factitious air is fo far from be- 
ing fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, even 
fooner than the very abfence of all air, or a vacuum itfelf. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

A'irshaft. n. f [from air and Jhaft.] A paffage for the air 
into mines and fubterraneous places. 

By the finking of an airjhcft-, the air hath liberty to circu- 
late, and carry out the fleams both of the miners breath and the 
damps, which would other wife ftagnate there. Ray. 

A'iry. adj. [from air-, aereus, Lat.J 

1. Compofed of air. 

The firft is the tranfmillion, or emiftion, of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies ; as, in odours and infe&ions : and 
this is, of all the reft, the mol! corporeal. Bacon. 

2. Relating to the air ; belonging to the air. 

There are fifties that have wings, that are noftrangersto the 

%y , re § l0n ; Boyle. 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers here forfake the fields below. 

And, wond ring at their height, through airy channels flow. 

t • , . . . Addifon. 

4. Right as air ; thin ; unfubftantial ; without folidity. 

I hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, that it is but a 
Ihadow s fcadow. ' Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

otill may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train ; 

And, with her grifly lord, his lovely queen remain. Dr./En 

Without reality; without any fteady foundation in truth or 
nature ; vain ; trifling. 

. Nor think with wind 

Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou can’ll not Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vi. 

^ r ( t0 avoi d fuen meannefs) foaring high, 

I havP f mpt J f0tmd ’ ? nd airy notions ’ fl y- Rofcommon. 
v ,t - rh r d j com P laint concerning the fcarcity of money, 

Much occafioned many airy propofitions for the remedy of it. 

y 0J j Temple’s Mifcellanies. 


A L A 

6 Fluttering ; loofe ; as if to catch the air ; rull of jeVity. 

But the epick poem is too ftately to receive thofe little orna- 
ments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin and wry mi- 
bits ; but the weight of gold and of embroideries is relervcd for 
queens and goddeffes. , Dryd. /Eneid, Dedicat 

1 By this name of ladies, he means ail young perlons, ihnde , 
finely lhaped, airy, and delicate : fuch as are nympns am 
Naiads. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

7. Gay; fprightly; full of mirth; vivacious; lively; fpinted ; 

light of heart. , . . r , , „ 

He that is merry and airy at fliore, when he fees a fad am 

loud tempeft on the fea, or dances brifkly when , God thunders 
from heaven, regards not when God (peaks to all tne world. 

Taylor s R ule of living holy. 

Aisle, n.f. [Thus the word is written by Addifon, but perhaps 
improperly; fince it feems deducible only from either. ai._e, a 
wing, or alike, a path ; and is therefore to be written aue.] 

The walks in a church, or wings of a quire. 

The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as one would ex- 
pert from its endowments. The church is one huge net, with 
a double aide to it ; and, at each end, is a large quire. Addijon. 
Ait, or Eyght. n.f [fuppofed, by Skinner, to be conupted 

from ifet. J A fmall illand in a river. 

A’JUTAGE. n.f. [ajutage, Fr.J An additional pipe to water- 
works. 

To Ake. v. n. [from Gr. and therefore more grammati- 
cally written ache. See Ache.] _ _ 

1. To feel a falling pain, generally of the internal pains ; diftin- 
guifhed from fmart, which is commonly uied or uncaimeis in 
the external parts ; but this is no accurate account. 

To fue, and be den/d, fuch common grace, 

My wounds ake at you ! Sbakefp. Tim:):: 

Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a fenfe 
(7)f pam. Shakejp. Othello > 

Were the pleafiire of drinking accompanied, the very mo- 
ment, with that fick ftomach and aking head, which 5 in fome 
men, are fure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. Locke. 

His limbs muft ake, with daily toils oppreft. 

Ere long-wilh’d night brings neceffary reft. Prior. 

2 . It is frequently applied, in an improper fenfe, to the heart ; as, 
the heart akes ; to imply grief or fear. Shakejpeare has ufed it, 
ftill more licentioufly, of the foul. 

Here .(hame diffuades him, there his fear prevails, 

And each, by turns, his aking heart affails. Addij. Ov. Met. 

My foul akes 

T o know when two authorities are up. 

Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 

May enter. Sbakefp. Ccriolanus. 

Aki n. adj. [from a and kin.] 

1. Related to ; allied to by blood ; ufed of perfons. 

I do not envy thee, dear Pamela ; only I could wifh, that, 
being thy filler in nature, I were not fo far off akin in fortune. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Allied to by nature ; partaking of the fame properties ; ufed 
of things. 

The cankered paftion of envy is nothing akin to the filly 
envy of the afs. L' EJl range , Fab. xxxviii. 

Some limbs again in bulk or ftature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature, 

In concert ac!, like modern friends, 

Becauie one ferves the other’s ends. Prior. 

He feparates it from queftions with which it may have been 
complicated, and aiftinguiflies it from queftions which may be 
akin to it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 13. 

Al, Attle, Adle, do all feem to be corruptions of the Saxon 
Alpel, noble, famous ; as alfo, Ailing and Adding, are corruptions 
of Ameling, noble, fplendid, famous. G lb f on s Camden. 

_ Al, Aid, being initials, are derived from the Saxon Ealb, an- 
cient ; and fo, oftentimes, the initial all, being melted by the 
Normans, from the Saxon ealb. Idem, ibid. 

Alabaster, n.f [Edgar %u.] 

A kind of foft marble, eafier to cut, and lefs durable, than the 
other kinds ; fome is white, which is moft common ; fome of 
the colour of horn, and tranfparent ; fome yellow, like honey, 
marked with veins. The ancients ufed it to make boxes for 
perfumes. Savary. 

Yet I'll not fhed her blood, 

Nor fear that whiter Ikin of hers than fnow, 

^ And fmooth as monumental alabaftcr. Sbakefp. Othello. 

A'laeaster. adj. Made of alabaftcr. 


w hm/. iviauv^ wj aiautui-v 1 • 

I cannot forbear reckoning part of an alabafter column, 
found in the ruins of Livia’s portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may be feen over the high altar of St. Maria in Cam- 
pitello ; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the 
lhape of a crofs, in a hole of the wall ; fo that the lierht paftin 
through it, makes it look to thofe in the church, like a hue 
tranfparent crofs of amber. Ajmc... r. t 

Ala' 


ng 
huge 

/ * . • Addifon on Italy. 

lack, interject. [ I his word feems only the corruption of alas.] 
Alas ; an exprefticn of lorrow. 

Alack ! 
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ALA 

Alack ! when once our grace we have forgot. 

Nothing goes right ; we would, and we would not. 

Shakejp. Meafure for Meafure. 

At thunder now no more I ftart. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart : 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack ! 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Siuft. 

Ala'ckaday. interjePlion. [This, like the former, is for alas the 
day. ] A word noting forrow and melancholy. 

Al aYriousl y. adv. [from alacrious , fuppofed to be formed 
from alacris ; but of alacrious I have found no example.] 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 

Epaminondas alacrioufly expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory of the victories he had atcruev- 
ed for his country. Government of thcTongue , § 4. 

Alacrity, n.f [alacritas, Lat.] Cheerfulnefs, exprefled by 
fome outward token ; fprightlinels ; gayety ; livelinels ; cheer- 
ful willingnefs. 

Wherefore, in the end, thefe orders were, on all Tides, af- 
fented unto with no lefs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable to 
, hold out any longer, are wont to flhew when they take condi- 
tions, fuch as it liketh him to offer them, which hath them in 
the narrow ftraits of advantage. Hooker s Preface. 

Give me a bowl of wine ; 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have,. Sb. Rub. TIL 
But glad, that now his fea fhould find a fhore, 

With frefh alacrity , and force renew’d, 

Springs upward. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. ii. /. ICII* 

Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or fooner underilood the fign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they bore away. 

As if, to praife them all, the ftates flood by. Dry cl Ann. Mir: 
ALAMl'RE. n. f The lowed: note but one in Guido Aretine’s 
fcale of mufick. 

Alamo'de. adv. [tf la mode , Fr.] According to the fafhion : a 
low word. It is ufed likewife by fhopkeepers for a kind or thin 
filken manufacture. 

Ala'nd. adv. [from a for at, and land.] At land; landed ; on 
the dry ground. 

He only, with the prince his coufin, were caft aland , far orr 
from the place whither their delires would have guided them. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 

Dafh’d on the fh allows of the moving fand. 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor’d aland. Dryd. Virg. JEn. 
ALA'RM. n.f. [from the French, a Panne, to arms ; as, crier 
a I'arme , to call to arms.] 

1. A cry by which men are fummoned to their arms ; as, at the 
approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered together, you mall 
blow, but you fhall not found an alarm. Numbers , x. 7. 

Behold/ God himfelf is with us for our captain, and his 
priefts with founding trumpets, to cry alarms againft you. 

2 Cbron. xiii. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 

With fhrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dry den s Ceecilia. 

Taught by this ftroke, renounce the wars alarms , 

And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Popes Iliad. 

2 . A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching ; as, an alarm of 
fire. 

3. Any tumult or difturbance. 

Is it then true, as diflant rumours tun, 

That crowds of rivals, for thy mothers charms, 

Thy palace fill with infults and alarms. Pope's Odyff. b. iii. 
To Ala'rm. v. a. [from alarn 1, the noun.] 

1. To call to arms; to difturb; as, with the approach of an 
enemy. 

The wafp the hive alarms 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addifon. 

2. To furprife with the apprehenfion of any danger. 

When rage mifguides me, or when fear alarms. 

When pain diftrefles, or when pleafure charms.TrVM on Add. 

3. To difturb in general. 

His fon, Cupavo, brufh’d the briny flood ; 

Upon his ftern a brawny Centaur flood, 

Who heav’d a rock, and threat’ning ftill to throw, 

With lifted hands alarm'd the feas below. Dryd. JEneicl 
Alarmeell. n.f. [from alarm and bell.] The bell that is 
rung at the approach of an enemy. 

The alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 

And, from the flreets, found drums and ataballes. 

Dry den's Conquefl of Granada. 

Ala'rming. particip. adj. [from alarm. ] Terrifying ; awaken- 
ing ; furprifing ; as, an alarming meflage ; an alarming pain. 
Ala'rmpost. n. f. [from alarm and pofl.] The poll or place 
appointed to each body of men, to appear at, when an alarm 
fhall happen. 

Ala'rum. n.f. [corrupted, as it feems, from alarm . See A- 
LARM.] 


nor. 
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Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our brui fed arms hung up for monuments , 

Our flern alarums chang’d to merry meetings. 

Sbakefpeare's Richard III, 
Hence too, that fhe might better hear, 

She fets a drum at either ear ; 

And loud or gentle, harfh or fweet. 

Are but th’ alarums which they beat. 

To Ala'rum. v. a. [corrupted from To alarm. See Alarm? 

Withered murder 
(Alarum d by his fentinel the wolf, 

Whofe howl’s his watch) thus with his Healthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravifhing ftrides, tow’rds his defign 
Moves like a ghoft. ^ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ala's, inter] ePi. [ betas , Fr. eylaes , Dutch.] 

1. A word exprefiing lamentation, when we ufe it of ourfelves. 

But yet, alas l O but yet alas l our haps be but hard haps. 

< Sidney, b, i. 

Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ? 

Thou but preferv’fl a form, and I a name. Popes Epif . 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other perfons. 

Alas! poor Protheus, thou haft entertain’d 
A fox to be the fhepherd of thy lambs. 

Shakejp. Two Gentlemen of Verona.. 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when ufed of things. 

Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, and ftamp 
with thy foot, and fay, Alas ! for all the evil abominations of 
the houfe of Ifrael. Ezekiel , vi. n. 

Alas ! both for the deed, and for the caufe \ 

Miltons Paradife Loji , b. xi. /. 461. 
Alas! for pity of this bloody field ; 

Piteous indeed mull be, when I, a fpirit, 

Can have fo foft a fenfe of human woes. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
Alas the bay. interjePl. Ahy unhappy day ! 

Alas the day ! I never gave him caufe. Shakefp. Othello. 
Alas a day ! you have ruined my poor miftrels : you have 
made a gap in her reputation ; and can you blame her, if fhe 
make it up with her hufband ? Congreves Old Bachelor. 

Alas the while, inter jePl. Ah, unhappy time ! 

All as the fheep, inch was the fhepherd’s look ; 

For pale and v/an he was, (alas the while !) 

May feem he loved, or elfe fome care he took. Spenf. P after. 
Ala'te. adv. [from a and late.] Lately; no long time ago. 
Alb. n.f [album, Lat.] Afurplice; a white linen veflment 
worn by priefts. 

Albe'it. adv. [a coalition of the words all be it fo. Skinner.] 
Although ; notwithftanding ; though it fhould be. 

This very thing is caufe fufficient, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reafon teach them, fhould, 
notwithftanding, be preferibed even by human law. Hooker. 

Of one, whofe eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears, as fall as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefp. Othello. 

Fie, who has a probable belief, that he fhall meet with thieves 
in fuch a road, thinks himfelf to have reafon enough to decline 
it, albeit he is fure to fuftain fome lels, though yet coniulerable, 
inconvenience by his fo doing. South s Sermon. 

Albugi'neous. adj. [ albugo , Lat. the white of an egg.] 

Eggs, I oblerve, will freeze in the albugineous part thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Kvrours , h. ii. 

I opened it by incifion, giving vent firft to an albugineous, 
then to white conco£led matter: upon which the tumour funic. 

Wif email's Surgery. 

ALBU'GO. n.f. [Lat.] A difeafe in the eye, by which the cornea 
contrails awhitenefs. The fame with leucoma. 

AYburn colour, n.f. See Aueurn. . . 

AYcahest. n.f An Arabick word, to exprefs an univera 

diflblvent, which was pretended to by Paracell us and Helmont. 

r jjhuncy. 

Alca'id. n.f [from al, Arab, and “jplp, t ^ ie head.] 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a caftle. 

Th’ alcaid 

Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, ... 

Bows, and declines my walks. Dryd. Don SebaJ urn 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firft inftituted by the Secern* 

ALCA’NNA. n.f. An Egyptian plant ufed in dying ; the kaves 
making a yellow, infufed in water, and a red in acid hquours. 

The root of alcanna, though green, will give a red flam. 

Brown's Vulgar Error* ^ 

Alchy'mical. adj. [from alchymy.] Relating to alchvni } , p r0 

duced by alchymy. 

The rofe noble, then current for fix {hillings and eight pen . 
the alchymifts do affirm as an unwritten verity, was rna 
projcdlion or multiplication alchymical of Raymond Lu ly |!1 
iower of London. Camden’* 

Alchy'mically. adv. [from alchymical .] In the manner 
an alchymift ; by means of alchymy. 

Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically. a ^ 

A'Lchymist. n.f [from alchymy . ] One who purfues or p 
fefles the feience of alchymy. 

3 ' 
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To folemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his courfe, and plays the akhymijl. 

Turning, with fplendour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glitt ring gold. Shal A. . chi. 
Every a Ami ft knows, that gold will endure a vehement h 
for aloLlX without L.y change ; and that after rt has been 
divided by corroftve liquours, into invif.blc parts yet may pre- 
fenlt be precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. Grew. 

t The mom fublime and occult part of chymiftry, wh.ch pro- 

' pofes, for its objeft, the tranfmutation of metals, and other im 

P TheXs Xhing more dangerous than this licentious and de- 
luding art, which change* the meaning of words, as alchymy 
doth L would do, the fubftance of metals, maketli of any ling 
what it lifteth, and bringeth, in the end, d ttu* » ~ ^ 

O he fits high in all the people s hearts , 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richeft alchymy. 

Will change to virtue, and to worthinefs. Shakejp. j. uajar . 

Princes do but play us ; compared to this, 

All honours mimick, all wealth alchymy. Donne. 

2. A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, and kitchen utenhls. 
The golden colour may be fome mixture of orpiment^iuch 
as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy. Bacon- 

White alchymy is made of pan-brafs one pound, and arfeni- 
cum three ounces ; or alchymy is made of copper and auiipig- 
mentum. . Bacm ’ s Pk/falRemam. 

They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal found, the great refult : 

Tow’rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the founding alchymy. 

By herald’s voice explain’d. Miltoris Paradife Loft, / 11. 

ATCOHOL. n. f An Arabick term ufed by chymifts for a high 
reaified dephlegmated fpirit of wine, or for any thing reduced 
into an impalpable powder. Quincy. 

If the fame fait fhall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymifts 
fpeak, or an impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
fpaces will be extremely leffened. Boyle. 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ferum on account of 
the alcahol, or re£lified fpirit which it contains. Arbuthnot. 

Alcoholization, n.f. [from alcoholize .] The aft of alco- 
holizing or redlifying fpirits ; or of reducing bodies to an im- 
palpable powder. 

To AYcoholize. v. a. [from alcohol .] 

1. To make an alcohol ; that is, to rectify fpirits till they are 
wholly dephlegmated. 

2. To comminute powder till it is wholly without roughnefs. 

AYcoran. n.f. [al and koran, Arab.] The book of the Maho- 
metan precepts, and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confcience, we might not only take 
the prefent covenant, but fubferibe to the council of Trent; 
yea, and to the Turkifh alcoran\ and fwear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Sanderfon againft the Covenant. 

Alco've. n.f. [alcoba. Span.] 

A recefs, or part of a chamber, feparated by an eftrade, or 
partition of a column, and other correfpondent ornaments ; in 
which is placed a bed of ftate, and fometimes feats to entertain 
company. Trevoux. 

The weary’d champion lulls in foft alcoves. 

The nobleft boaft of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the mufe prefage, fhall he be feen 
By Rofamonda fleeting o’er the green. 

In dreams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty {hades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. Ticket!. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And flept beneath the pompous colonnade. Pope's Odyffey. 
AYder. n.f [alnus, Lat.] A tree having leaves refembling thofe 
of the hazel ; the male flowers, or katkins, are produced at re- 
mote diftances from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is fqua- 
mofe, and of a conical figure. 

The fpecies are ; 1 . The common or round-leaved alder. 
2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The fcarlet alder. 

Thefe trees delight in a very moift foil, where few others will 
thrive, and are a great improvement to fuch lands. They may 
be alfo planted on the fides of brooks, and cut for poles every 
third or fourth year. The wood is ufed by turners, and will 
endure long under ground, or in water. Thefe trees are pro- 
pagated tither by planting layers, or truncheons, about three 
feet in length, in February or March. Millar. 

Without the grot, a various filver feene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant {hade. Pope's Odyff. 

AlderliYvest. adj. fuperl. [from aid, alder, old, elder, and 
lieve, dear, beloved.] Moft beloved; which has held the lono-eft 
pofleffion of the heart. s 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had,. 

By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams. 

In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine alderlievefi fgvereign ; 
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AYdfRMAN. n.f. [from aid, old, and man.] 

j The fame as fenator. Cowell. A gov ernour or magiftrate, ori- 
’ ginally, as the name imports, chofen on account of the experi- 
ence which his age had given him. 

Tell him, myfelf, the mayor, and aldermen. 

Are come to have fome conf’rence with his grace. Sh.K.l U. 

Though my own aldermen conferred my bays, 

To me committing their eternal praife ; ^ 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may’rs, ? 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope s Dun. 

2. In the following pallage it is, I think, improperly ufed. 

But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 

And dare not be an alderman of war, c 

Take to a fhop, behind a counter lie. < Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

AYdermanly. adv. [from alderman .] Like an alderman; 

belonging to an alderman. _ . 

Thqfe, and many more, fuftcred death, in envy to their vir- 
tues and fuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- 
cies (wanting an alder manly diferetion) to attempt fervice out of 
the common forms. ( Swift s Mifce.. ante*. 

AYdern. adj. [from alder.] Made of alder. 

Then aldern boats firft plow d the ocean ; ^ 

The failors number’d then, and nam'd each ftar. AAay s Vir g. 

ALE. n.f. [eale, Sax.] 

1. A liquour made by infufing malt [See Malt.] in hot water, 
and then fermenting the liquour. 

I’ll fcratch your heads ; you muft be feeing chriftenmgs. 
Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude ralcals ? 

' Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being not proper 
for vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of which they 
were the inventors. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. A merry meeting ufed in country places. 

And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitfon lords, 

And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

With country precedents, and old wives tales. 

We bring you now. Ben. fohnfon. 

AY E berry, n.f. [from ale and berry. ] A beverage made by 
boiling ale with fpice and fugar, and fops of bread : a word on- 
ly ufed in converfation. 

Ale brewer, n.f. [from ale and brewer. ] One that profefies 
to brew ale. 

The fummer-made malt brews ill, and is difliked by moft of 
our ale brewers. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

AY e Conner, n. f. [from ale and con.] An officer in the city 
of London, whofe bufinefs is to infpedl the meafures of publick 
houfes. Four of them are chofen or rechofen annually by the 
common-hall of the city ; and whatever might be their ufe 
formerly, their places are now regarded only as fine-cures for 
decayed citizens. 

AYecost. n.f. [perhaps from ale, and coflus, Lat.] The name 
of an herb. Dili. 

Alf/ctryomancy, or Ale'ctoromancy. n.f. [aYsxlpvw and 
fAc/ivlic.] Divination by a cock. DiPf. 

AYegar. n.f. [from ale and eager, four.] Sour ale; a kind of 
acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has loft its fpirit. 

AYeger. adj. [allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] Gay; chearful ; 
fprightly : a word not now ufed. 

Certainly, this berry coffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf 
tobacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do all condenfe 
the fpirits, and make them ftrong and aleger. Bacon's Nat. Hiji . 

AY e hoof. n.f. [from ale and hoopb, head.] Groundivy, fo 
called by our Saxon anceftors, as being their chief ingredient 
in ale. See Groundivy. 

Alehoof \ or groundivy, ts, in my opinion, of the moft ex- 
cellent and moft general ufe and virtue, of any plants we have 
among us. Temple. 

AY e house, n.f. [from ale and houfe.] A houfe where ale is 
publickly fold ; a tipling-houfe. It is diftinguifhed from a ta- 
vern, where they fell wine. 

Thou moft beauteous inn, 

Why fhould hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d in thee. 

When triumph is become an alehoufe gueft ? Sh. Rich. IL 
One would think it fhould be no eafy matter to bring any 
man of fenfe in love with an alehouje ; indeed of fo much fenfe 
as feeing and fmelling amounts to ; there being fuch ftrong en- 
counters of both, as would quickly fend him packing, did not 
the love of good fellowfhip reconcile to thefe nufances. South . 

Thee fhall each alehoufe, thee each gilhoufe mourn, 
f And anfw’ring ginfhops fowrer fighs return. Pope's Dun. 

AYehouse keeeper. n.f. [feom. alehoufe and keeper. 1 * He that 
keeps ale publickly to fell. 

You refemble perfeaiy the two alehoufe keepers in Holland, 
who were at the fame time burgomafters of the town, and taxed 
one another’s bills alternately. Bolingbrokc to Swift. 

A UKNICHT. n.f [from ale and knight.] A pot-companion j 

i he old aleknights of England were well depainted out of him, 
m the a.e-houfe colours of that time, in this manner. Camden. 

Alembick. 
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Alf/mbick. n.f A velTel ufed in diftilling, confifting of a vef- 
iel placed over a fire, in which is contained the fubftance to be 
diftilled, and a concave clofely fitted on, into which the fumes 
arife by the heat ; this cover has a beak or fpout, into which the 
• vapours rife, and by which they pafs into a ferpentine pipe,^ 
which is kept cool bv making many convolutions in a tub of 
water ; here the vapours are condenfed, and what entered the 
pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible vapours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only fcattered into minute parts ; 
which meeting together in the alembick , or in the receiver, do 
orefently return into fuch water as they conftituted before. Boyle, 
Ale'ngth. adv. [from a for at , and length .] At full length ; 

along ; ftretched along the ground. 

ALE'RT. adj. [ alerte , Fr. perhaps from alacris, but probably 
from d Fort , according to art or rule.] 

1. In the military fenfe, on guard ; watchful ; vigilant ; ready at 
a call. 

2. In the common fenfe, brifk ; pert; petulant; fmart; imply- 
ing fome degree of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his, and accofted him after the following manner : W ell. 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laft. Addijon. Sped. N 3 403. 

Ale'rtness. n.f. [from alert. ] The quality of being alert ; 
fprightlinefs ; pertnefs. 

That alertnefs and unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 

Addijon. Spectator. 

Ale taster, n.f [from ale and iajler.] An officer appointed 
in every courtleet, and fworn to look to the aflize and the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, within the precindts of that 
lordfhip. Cowell. 

Ale vat. n.f [from ale and wf.] The tub in which the ale 
is fermented. 

ALe washed. adj. [from ale and waff).] Steeped or foaked in 
ale. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and alewajhed wits, is 
wonderful to be thought on. Shakefp. Henry V . 

Ale wife. n.f. [from ale and wife.'] A woman that keeps ail 
aiehoufe. 

Perhaps he will fwagger and hedtor, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an alewife , or take the goods by force, and throw 
them the bad halfpence. Swift’s Draper’s Letters . 

Alexanders, n. f. [■ Smyrnium , Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The flowers are produced in umbels, confifting of feveral 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
rofe ; thefe reft upon the empalement, which afterward becomes 
an almoft globular fruit, compofed of two pretty thick feeds, 
fometimes fhaded like a crefcent, gibbous, and ftreaked on one 
lide, and plain on the other. 

The fpecies are; j . Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign A- 
lexanders , with a round leaf, & c. 

The firft of thefe forts, which is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal ufe, grows wild in divers parts of England, and 
may be propagated by fowing their feeds upon an open fpot of 
ground in Auguft. Millar. 

Alexander’s foot, n.f The name of an herb. 
Alexandrine, n.f A kind of verfe borrowed from the 
French, firft ufed in a poem called Alexander. They confift, 
among the French, of twelve and thirteen fyllables, in alternate 
couplets ; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers ftiould, for the moft part, be lyrical. For 
variety, or rather where the majefty of thought requires it, 
they may be ftretched to the Englifh heroick of five feet, and 
to the French Alexandrine of fix. Dryd. 

Then, at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong. 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it How length along. 

Pope’s EJJ'ay on Criticifm. 
Alf. xiphaL mick. adj. [from cl\-J;eu and That which 

drives away poifon ; antidotal ; that which oppofes infe&ion. 

That fome antidotal quality it may have, we have no reafon 
to deny ; for. fince elite’s hoofs and horns are magnified for epi- 
lepfies, fince not only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a 
deer, is alexiphanmck. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Alexite'rical, or Aljexite'ricic. adj. [from £«!««.] That 
which drives away poifon ; that which refifts in fevers. 
ALgates. adv. [from all and gate. Skinner. Gate is the fame 
as via ; and ftill ufed tor way in the Scottish dialect.] On any 
terms ; every way : now obfolete. 

Nor had the boafter ever rifen more, 

But that Rinaldo’s horfe ev’n then down fell, 

And with the fall his leg opprefs’d fo fore, 

That, for a fpace, there muft he algates dwell. Fairfax. 
AT G E B R A. n.f [an Arabick word of uncertain etymology ; 
derived, by fome, from Geber the philofopher ; by fome, from 
gefr, parchment ; by others, from algehfia, a bone-fetter ; by 
Menage , from algiatarai , the reftitution of things broken.] 
This is a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the quan- 
tity fought, whether it be a number or a line, or any other 
quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means of one or more 
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quantities given, proceeds by confequence, till the quantity at 
firft only fuppofed to be known, or at leaft fome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to fome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and conlequently itfelf is known. The origin of 
this art is very obfeure. It was in ufe, however, among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it from the Perfians, and 
the Perfians from the Indians. The firft Greek author of al- 
gebra was Diophantus, who, about the year Boo, wrote thirteen 
books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a cor- 
delier, printed a treatife of algebra , in Italian, at Venice. R e 
fays, that algebra came originally from the Arabs, and never 
mentions Diophantus ; which makes it probable, that that au- 
thour was not yet known in Europe ; whofe method was very 
different from that of the Arabs, obferved by Pacciolus and his 
firft European followers. His algebra goes no farther than 
fimple and quadratick equations ; and only fome of the others 
advanced to the folution of culick equations. After feveral im- 
provements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, Sir Ifaac 
Newton brought this art to the height at which it ftill conti- 
nues. Trevoux. Chambers, 

It would furely require no very profound fkill in algebra , to 
reduce the difference of ninepence in thirty fhillings. Swift. 

AlGEBRA ; ICK. 1 1 - re ill 

. , > adu [ from algebra. 

Algebraical. 3 y l J 

1. Relating to algebra; as, an algebraical treatife. 

2. Containing operations of algebra ; as, an algebraical computa- 
tion. 

Algebra'ist. n.f [from algebra.'] A perfori that underftands 
or pradfifes the fcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no algebrafl or 
uncipherer can ufe more fubtle fuppofitions, to find the demon- 
ftration or cipher, than every unconcerned perfon doth to find 
the murderers. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themfelves to deferibe almoft nothing elfe but the 
fynthetick and analytick methods of geometricians and alge- 
brafis, they have too much narrowed the rules of method, as 
though every thing were to be treated in mathematical forms. 

Watts’s Logick. 

ATGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Bid. 

Alcidii y, | tf.yC [from algid.] Chilnefs ; cold. Did. 
Algidness. 3 

AlgiLic. adj. [from algor , Lat.] That which produces cold. D. 
A'LGOR. n. f [Lat.] Extreme cold ; chilnefs. Did. 

ALgorism, jn-f Arabick words, which are ufed to imply 
ALgorithm. 3 the fix operations of arithmetick, or the fci- 
ence of numbers. Did. 

Algo's e. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely cold ; chill. Did. 
A' LIAS, adv . A Latin word, fignifying otherwife ; often ufed 
in the trials of criminals, whofe danger has obliged them to 
change their names ; as, Simpfon alias Smith, alias Baker ; that 
is, otherwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 

ALible. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive; nourifhing; that which 
may be nourifhed. Did. 

ATIEN. adj. [ alienus , Lat.] 

1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or land. 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

But who can tell, what pangs, what {harp remorfe, 

T orment the Boian prince ? from native foil 

Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 

Of weeping confort, and depriv’d the fight 

Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he feeks 

Inglorious fhelter in an alien land. Philip s. 

2. Eftranged from; not allied to ; adverfe to ; with the particle 
from, and fometimes to, but improperly. 

To declare my mind to the difciples of the fire, by afimi- 
litude not alien from their profeflion. Boyle. 

The fentiment that arifes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
ftate of nature, to which fin reduced us ; a weak, ignorant crea- 
ture, alien from God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great de- 
ftroyer. - Rogers’ s Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principles, alien from our reli- 
gion and government, in order to {Lengthen their faction. 

Swift’s Mfcellanies. 

ALien. n.f. [ alienus , Lat.] 

1 . A foreigner ; not a denifon ; a man of another country or fa- 
mily ; not allied ; a ftranger. 

In whomfoever thefe things are, the church doth acknow- 
ledge them for her children ; them only {he holdeth for aliens 
and ftrangers, in whom thefe things are not found. Hooka. 
If it be prov’d againft an alien , 

He feeks the life of any citizen, 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, t . 

Shall feize on half his goods. Shakefp. Merch. of Venue. 

The mere Irifti were not only accounted aliens, but eneim es » 
and altogether out of the protection of the law ; fo as it was no 
capital offence to kill them. Sir "John Davies on Irfan * 

Thy place in council thou haft rudely loft, 

Which by thy younger brother is fupply’d, 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts r 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shak, Henr^ 
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rp-jeir famous lawgiver condemned the perfons, whe fat idle 
• • (iivi iions dano-erous to the government, as aliens to the com- 
munity, and therefore to be cut off from it. Addijon. Freeholder. 

~ '■ An alien is one bom in a ftrange country, and never enfran- 
chred. A man born out of the land, fo it be within the limits 
beyond the feas, or of Engliih parents out of the icing s obedi- 
ence, fo the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the king s 
obedience, is not alien. If one born out of the king s a leg,- 
ance, come and dwell in England, his children (if he beget any 
here) are not aliens, but denizens. Cowell. 

To ALien*. v. a. [aliener, Fr. aliens, Lat.] 

1. To make anything the property of another. 

If the Son alien thofe lands, and then repurchaie them again 
in fee now the rules of defeents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale’s Hijiory of Common Law. 

2. To eft-range ; to turn the mind or affeCtion ; to make averfe 

to ; with from. _ . 

The king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found, that 

the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of, or inclina- 
tion to, the marriage.- . ' Clarendon. 

A'lienable. adj. [from To alienate.] That of which the pro- 
perty may be transferred. 

Land is alienable , and treafure is tranfitory, and both muft, at 
one time or other, pafs from him, either by his own voluntary 
aCf, or by the violence and injuftice of others, or at leaft by 
f ate> Dennis’s Letters. 

To ALienate. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno , Lat.] 

1, To transfer the property of any tiring to another. 

The countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlefticks did ftand, though 
now they be utterly alienated, and no chriftians left. Bacon. 

2. To withdraw the heart or affeClions ; with the particle from , 
where the firft poffeflor is mentioned. 

The manner of mens writing muft not alienate our hearts 
from the truth. Hooker’s Preface. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated , a fmall thing per- 
fuadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker , Dedicat. 

Plis eyes furvey’d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. i. /. 4 57* 

Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and to alienate 
the affections of men from one another, fuch as crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, is, either exprefsly, or by clear confequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Teftament. Tillotfon. 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honeft Caftilian,whom 
The was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Add. Sped at. 

ALienate. adj. [alienatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from ; ftranger 
to ; with the particle from. 

They are moft damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by all 
defperate methods ; wholl y alienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, confcience, or honour. Swift’s Mfcellanies . 

AlienaTion. n.f. [alienatio, Lat.] 

1. I he act of transferring property. 

The beginning of this ordinance was for the maintenance of 
fheir lands in their pofterity, and for excluding all innovation 
or alienation thereof unto ftrangers. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards the 
clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Her fuc- 
cefiour palled a law, which prevented abfolutely all future alie- 
nations of the church revenues. Atterbury . 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 

2. The ftate of being alienated; as, the eftate was wafted during 
its alienation. 

3. ‘Change of affe&ion. 

I is left but m dark memory, what the cafe of this perfon 
■was, and what was the ground of his defection, and the aliena- 
tion of his heart from the king. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder of the faculties. 

Some things are done by man, though not through outward 
.Give and impuhion, though not againft, yet without their 
wills ; as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
fence of wit adjudgment. Hooker, b. i. p. 23. 

Ali ferous. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] Having wings. D. 

Augerods. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having wings; winged. Did. 

1 o Ali gge. sv. a. [from a,. and lig, to lye down.] To lay ; 
to allay to throw down ; to fubdue : an old word even in the 
time of Spenfer, now wholly forgotten. 

I homalin, why fitten we fo, 

As weren overwent with woe : 

Upon fo fair a morrow. 

The joyous time now nigheth faft, 

I hat fhall aligge this bitter blaft. 

And flake the winter forrow. Spenfer s Pa flotals. 

To Ali ght. v. n. [ahlvcan, Sax. af-lichten , Dutch.] 

1 r- °, COme ^ 0W1 b and ftop. The word implies the idea of de- 

° f / bIrd fr n m 5 a travellcr from horfe 

01 ca ™ a S e > and generally of refting or flopping 

1 here ancient night arriving, did alight 
t rom hcr h, s h wear y waine. Fairy %uien, i. i. v. 
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There is alighted at your gate J „ 

A young Venetian. .Shakefp. Merchant of Venice* 

Slackness breeds worms ; but the fure traveller, 

Though he alights fometimes, ftill goeth on. Herbert • 

When marching with his foot he walks till night; 

When with his horfe he never will alight. Denhams, 

When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ftiore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 

The firft that fail'd: in air, ’tis fung bj Fame, 

To the Cumean coaft at length he came, ' 

And here alighting built this coftly frame. Dryden s Wield. 
When he was admoniftied by his fubje& to defeend, he 
came down gently and circling in the air, and finging to tne 
ground. Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and conti- 
nuing her fong till {he alights ; ftill preparing for a higher flight 
at her next Tally. Dryden . 

When fini fir’d was the fight, 

The victors from their lufty fteeds alight ; 

Like them difmounted all the warlike train. Dryd. Fables. 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftranger to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be ? 

Addijon. Spcdator . 

2. It is ufed alfo of any thing thrown or falling ; to fall upon. 

But ftorms of ftones from the proud temple’s height, 

Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. Dryd. /Eneid. 

Ai.i'ke. adv. [from a and like. ] With refernblance; without 
difference; in the fame manner; in the fame 1 rm. 

The darknefs hideth not from thee ; but the night fhineth as 
the day : the darknefs arid the light are both alike to thee. 

Pfalrn cxxxix. 1 2. 

With thee converfing, I forget all time ; 

All feafons, and their change, all pi cafe alike. Parad. Lcjh 

Riches cannot refcue from the grave, 

Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. Dryd. Juv. 
Let us unite at leaft in an equal zeal for thofe capital doc- 
trines, which wc all equally embrace, and are alike concerned 
to maintain. Atterbury s Preface to his Sermons. 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place, 

But differing far in figure and in face. Pope’s Rape efthe Lock. 

A'LIMEN T. n. f. [allmentum, Lat.] Nourishment; that which 
nourifhes; nutriment; food. 

New parts are added to our fubftance ; and as we die, we 
are born daily ; nor can we give an account, how the aliment is 
fo prepared for nutrition, or by what mechanifm it is diftributed. 

G la nvi lie’s Scepfis Scientific a, Pref. 
All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed in- 
to the fluids and folids of our bodies, are called aliments. But, 
to take it in the largeft fenfe, by aliment, I underftand every 
thing which a human creature takes in common diet; as, meat, 
drink ; and feafening, as, fait, fpice, vinegar, Gfc. Arbuthnot. 

Alime'ntal. adj. [from aliment.] That which has the quality 
of aliment ; that which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 

The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recomp'znfe. 

In humid exhalations. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. v. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, thefe weeds 
muft lofe their alimental fap, and wither themfelves. 

Brown’s Preface to Vulgar Errours » 
Th’ induftrious; when the fun in Leo rides, 

And darts his fultrieft beams, portending drought. 

Forget not, at the foot of ev’ry plant, 

To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juft fupply of alimental Streams, 

Exhaufted fap recruiting. Phi lips* 

Alime'nT ariness. n.f. [from alimentary.] The quality of 
being alimentary, or of affording nourifnment. Did. 

Alimentary, adj. [from aliment.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to aliment. 

L he folution of the aliment by maftication is neceffary ; 
without it, the aliment could not be difpofed for the changes, 
whicn it 1 eccives as it paffeth through the alimentary duel. 

. Arbuthnot on AlimentSi 

2 . [1 hat which nas the quality of aliment, or the power of nou-* 
riffling. 

I uo riot think that water fupplies animals, or even plants, 
with nourifhmerit, but ierves for a vehicle to the alimentary 
particles, to convey and diftribute them to the feveral parts cf 
the body. ifoy on the Creation. 

<Jl alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very nutritious ; as, 
tilrneps and carrots. . Thefe have a fattening quality, which 
they manifeft in feeding of cattle. Arbuthnot on Aliments; 
Alimenta'tion. n.f. [from aliment.] The power of afford- 
ing aliment ; the quality of nourifhing. 

Plants do nouriih ; inanimate bodies do not' : they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon’s Natural Hi for" N<> . 

AlimoLious. adj. [from alimony.] That which ftourifoes; a 
■word very little in ufe. 

The plethora renders us lean, by fuppreffine out fpirbs- 
whereby they are incapacitated of chgefting th z'athnomci 

ALIMONY, n.f. [nlimnla, Lat.] S Confumpn m s. 
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the. wife for her maintenance, upon the account of aiiy fepara- 
tion from him, provided it be not caufed by her elopement or 
adultery. P“rergon. 

Before they fettled hands and hearts, 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 
Aliquant, adj. [aliquantus, Lat.] Parts of a number, which ; 
however repeated, will never make up the number exactly ; as, 

3 is an aliquant of 1 0, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 rac- 
ing 12. , 

A'liquot. adj. [aliquot, Lat.] Aliquot parts of any num ei or 
quantity, fuch as will exa&ly meafure it without any remain- 
der : as, 3 is an alquot part of 1 2, becaufe, being taken four 

times, it will juft meafure it. . . , 

A'lish. adj. [from ale.] Refembling ale ; having qualities o a e. . 
They let it ftand five days before they put it into the calk, 
flirting it and beating down the yeaft into it ; this gives it the 
fweet aS/h tafte. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A'liture. 77. f. [« alitura , Lat.] Nourifhment. Dttt. 

Ali've. adj. [from a and live.] 

1. In the ftate of life ; not dead. 

Nor well alive , nor wholly dead they were, 

But fome faint figns of feeble life appear. Dr yd. Fables . 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive , . 

Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. Pope. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, unextinguilhed ; undeftioyed; adtive ; 

in full force. , , . 

Thofe good and learned men had reafon to wilh, that their 

proceedings might be favoured, and the good affedhon of fuch 
as inclined toward them, kept alive. Hooker , b. v. 

3. Chearful ; fprightly ; full of alacrity. 

She was not fo much alive the whole day, if lhe flept more 

than fix hours. ^[ a J 

4. In a popular fenfe, it is ufed only to add an emphafis, like the 

French du monde ; as, the bejl man alive ; that is, the bejt, with 

an emphafis. . 

And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-live, 

And unto battle do yourfelves addrefs ; 

For yonder comes the proweft knight alive, # 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobilefs. Fairy Queen. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeft man a - 
live , could not look upon the dcftruftion of monarchy with any 
pleafure. . „ Clarendon, b. vin. 

John was quick and underftood his bufinefs very well ; but 
no man alive was more carelefs in looxing into his accounts. 

Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of John Bull. 

A'lkahest. n. f. A word ufed firft by Paraceiius, and adopted 
by his followers, to fignify an universal dillolvent, or liqueur, 
which has the power of refolving all things into their firft prin- 
ciples. _ 

Alkalescent, adj. [from alkali.] That which has a ten- 
dency to the properties of an alkali. 

All animal diet is alkalefcent or anti-acid. Arbuthnot on Anm. 
AT K A LI. 77. f [The word alkali comes from an herb, called 
by the Egyptians kali ; by us glafswort.] Tnis herb they burnt 
to afhes,°boiled them in water, and, after having evaporated 
the water, there remained at the bottom a white fait; this they 
called fal kali , or alkali. It is corrofive, producing putrefac- 
tion in animal fubftances, to which it is applied. Arbuthnot on 

Aliments. , 

Any fubftance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 

effervefcence and fermentation. See Alkalizate. 
Alkaline, adj. [isom alkali.] That which has the qualities 

of alkali. . , _ n 

Any watery liquour will keep an animal from ftarvmg very 

Ion 0- , by diluting the fluids, and confequently keeping them 
from this alka ine ftate, which is confirmed by experience ; for 
people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but water. 

1 Arbuthnot upon Aliments . 

To Alka'lizate. v. a. [from alkali.] To make bodies alka- 
line, by changing their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 

Alka'lizate. adj.- [from alkali.] That which has the quali- 
ties of alkali ; that which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but that, 
which it difcovers, being diflolved in hot water, is diffeient, 
being of kin to that of other alkalizate falts. Boyle. 

The colour of violets feems to be of that order, becaufe their 
fvrup, by acid liquours, turns red, and, by urinous and alkalizate, 
turns Veen. Newton's Opticks . 

Alkaliza'tion. n. f. [from alkali.] The a£t of alkalizating, 

or impregnating bodies with alkali. 

A'lkanet. n. f. [Anchufa, Lat] The name of a plant. 

. This plant is a fpecies of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and ufed in medicine. It 
wifi grow in almoft any foil, and muft be fown in March. Mi . 
A'LKEKE’NGI. n. f. A medicinal fruit or berry, produced by 
a plant of the fame denomination ; popularly alfo called win- 
ter ‘•cherry ; of confiderable ufe as an aftringent, diflolvent, and 
diuretick. The plant bears a near refemblance to Solarium, or 
Nio-htlhade ; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that 
name, with the addition or epithet of veficarium. Chambers. 
ALKE'RMES. 77./. In medicine, a term borrowed from the 
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Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and confift. 
ence of a confedHon ; whereof the krmes berries are the bafis. 
The other ingredients are pippin-cyder, rofe-water, fugar, am- 
bergreafe, muflc, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold 5 
but" the fweets are ufually omitted. The confetti 0 alkertnes is 
chiefly made at Montpelier, which fupplies moft part of Eu- 
rope therewith. The grain, which gives it the denomination, 
is nowhere found fo plentifully as there. Chambers, 

All. adv. [See ALL, adj.] 

1. Quite; completely. 

How is my love all ready forth to come. SpenfePs EfMal. 
Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakcfp. Coriolanus . 

And fwore fo loud, 

That, all amaz’d, the prieft let fall the book. Sh.Ta 7 n.Shmu. 
They could call a comet a faxed ftar, which is all one with 
fella crinita, or cometa. Camden's Remains . 

For a large confcience is all one, 

And fignifies the fame with none. Hudibras, p. iii. c . i. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around, 

Shall all bedew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. Dryl 
I do not remember he any where mentions exprefsly the title 
of the firft-born, but all along keeps himlelf under the fhelter 
of the indefinite term, heir. Locke. 

Juftice, indeed, may be furnifhed out of this element, as far 
as her fword goes ; and courage may be all over a continued 
blaze, if the artift pleafes. Addifon. Guardian , N° 103. 

If e’er the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 

He thinly fpreads them through the publick fquare. 

Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lie, 

And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gays Trivia . 

2. Altogether ; wholly ; without any other confideration. 

I am of the temper of moft kings, who love to be in debt, 
are all for prefent money, no matter how they pay it after- 
ward. Dryd. Fab. Preface* 

3. Only ; without admiflion of any thing elfe. 

When I Avail wed, 

That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, (hall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure I Avail never marry, like my After, 

To love my father all. Shakefp. King Lear . 

4. Although. This fenfe is truly Teutonick, but now obfolete. 

Do you not think th’ accompliftiment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s Ample head, 

All were it as the reft but Amply writ. Spcnfer, Soti. xxxii: 

5. It is fometimes a word of emphafis ; nearly die fame with 
juft. 

A Aiepherd’s fwain, fay, did thee bring, 

All as his ftraying flock he fed ; 

And, when his honour hath thee read, 

Crave pardon for thy hardy head. Spenfer s Paf orals. 

ALL. adj. [JEW, JEd, ealle, alle. Sax. oil, Welfh; al, Dutch; 
alle, Germ. Gr.] 

1. The whole number ; everyone: 

Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

To graze the herb all leaving, 

Devour’d each other. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. x. 

The great encouragement of all, is the aflurance or a futuie 
reward." Tillotfon, Sermon vi. 

2. The whole quantity ; every part. 

Six days thou ftvalt labour, and do all thy work. Deut. v. H 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws wi 
penalties, and cf employing the force of the community in tie 
execution of fuch laws, and in the defence of the common 
wealth ; and all this only for the publick good. Lode. 

3. The whole duration of time. 

On whofe paftures cheerful fpring, v 

All the year doth fit and fing ; 

And, rejoicing, fmiles to fee, 

Their green backs wear his livery* Capo 

4. The whole extent of place. < , 

Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
any man. in all Venice. Shan. Merck. oj emtf* 

All. n. f. 

1. The whole ; oppofed to part, or nothing. 

And will ftie yet debafe her eyes on me ; 

On me, whofe all not equals Edward s moiety ? ^ 

On me that halt, and am miftvapen thus ? Shak. Ru 

Nought’s had, all’s fpent, , 

Where our defire is got without content. Shak. j- chii 
The youth ftiall ftudy, and no more engage 
Their flatt’ringwifhes for uncertain age ; 

No more with fruitlefs care, and cheated ftrife, 

Chace fleeting pleafure through the maze of life ; 

Finding the wretched all they here can have, prof. 

But prefent food, and but a future grave. . r -i f fuc- 
Our all is at ftake, and irretrieveably loft, if we fai 0 
cefs. Addifon on the State of the Wot- 

2. Everything. /y 1 

Then ftiall we be news-cramm’d , — All the better ; * 
be the more remarkable. Shakefp. As you ll ^ 
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tTb with my tent, Here will I lie to night ; 

But where to morrow 1-Well, alh one tor that. Sb. R. HI. 

Ail .Le fitter, Lentulus : our coming 

Is not for lalutation ; we have Wnefc 
That is. every thing is the better, the fame, the fitter. 

Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, i 
And glad her ftiall refign, when m the end 
Thou fhalt be all in all, and I in thee . 

For ever ; and in me all whom thou lov ft. Parad. Loft. 
Thev all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it f 
Me foothold, that the firft blaft of wind laid it 

gr They that d'o nol’keep up this indifferency for all but truth 
put coloured fpeftacles before their eyes, and look through lalfe 

Sh A torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
. . our# Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

111 All is much ufed in compofition ; but, in moft inftances, it is 
merely arbitrary; as, all- commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and elaffical ; as, Aimighty. 

When it is conne&ed with a participle, it feems to be a 
noun ; as, all-fur rounding : in other cafes, an adverb ; as, all- 

accomplijhcd, or completely accompliftied. 

Of thefe compounds, a finall part of thoie which may e 

found is infer ted. , . . . 

All-bearing, adj. [from all and bear.} 1 hat which bears every 

thing; omniparous. . , , , 

"Thus while. he fpoke, the fovereign plant he drew, , 

Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew. Pope s Ud. 
All-cheering. adj.\[ from all and cheer.] That which gives 
gayety and cheerfulnefs to all. 

Soon as the all-cheering fun 
Should, in the fartheft eaft, begin to draw 
The ftiady curtains from Aurora’s bed. Sb. Romeo arid fid. 
All-commanding, adj. [from all and command.] Having the 
fovereignty over all. 

He now fets before them the high and Alining idol of glory, 
the all-commanding image of bright gold. Raieigh s Hijlory. 
All-composing, adj. [from all and compofe.] That which quiets 

all men, or every thing. 

Wrapt in embow’ring fliades, Ulyfles lies. 

His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreft, 

'Fo break the bands of all-compofng reft. Pope’s OdyJ/ey, b. vi. 
All-conquering, adj. [from all and conquer.] 'That which 
fubdues every thing. 

Second of Satan fprung, all-conquering death ! 

What think’ ft thou of our empire now ? Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
All-consuming, adj. [from#// and con fumed] That which con- 
fumes every thing. 

By age unbroke — bu t all-confuming care 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrength, that time would fpare. Pope. 
All-devouring, adj. [from all and devour.] 'I hat which eats 
up every tiling. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Deftrucftive war, and all-devouring age. Pope's EJfay on Crit. 
All fours, n. f [from all and four.] Alow game at cards, 
played by two ; fo named from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are faid to make all fours. 

All hail, n.f [from all, and hail, for health.] All health. This 
is therefore not a compound, though, perhaps ufually reckoned 
among them. 

All hail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

All hail, ye facred, folitary groves ! 

All hail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 

Whofe converfation pleafes and improves. Waif. 

All-HAllown. n. f. [from all and hallow, to make holy.] The 
time about Allfaintsday. 

Farewell, thou latter fpring! farewell, 

A ll-h allown fummer. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Allhallowtide. n.f. [See All-hallown.] The term 
near Allfaints, or the firft of November. 

Cut oft the bough about Allhallowtide , in the bare place, 
and fet it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in 
one year. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N a 427* 

All-heal. n. f. [ Panax , Lat.] A fpecies of ironwort ; which fee. 
All-judging, adj. [from all a.nd judge.] That which has the 
fovereign right of judgment. 

1 look with horrour back, 

That I deteft my wretched felf, and curfe 
My paft polluted life. All-judging heav’n, 

Vy ho knows my crimes, has feen my forrow for them. 

* _ Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

Al L-KNO WIN Q. adj. [from all and know.] Omnifcient; all-wife. 
Snail we repine at a little mifplaced charity, we, who could 
no way forefee the efteeft ; when an all-knowing, all-wife Being, 

mowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful and 
deiervino- ? 


un- 


• a T T , in ^ ‘ ,. Atterbury s Sermons. 

i.l-m a king. adj. [from all and make.] That created all ; 
[See All-seeing.] 


omnifick 
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All-powekfu( [from ali and powerful. ] Almighty; om- 
mpotuit; pofieffed of infinite power. % 
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O ail-hownful Being, the leaft motion of whofe will o««- 
ate or dfftro/ a world ; pity us, the mournful friends oj my 

day. n. f. The day on which there is a general 

celebration of the faints. The firft or November. 

Ali -seer. ». f . [from *./and /«.] He that fees or beho.ds every 

thino- : he whofe view comprehends ail things. 

That high All-fear, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head. 

And eiv’n in earneft, what I begg d in jell. Saak. Rich.Ul. 
All-seeing, adj. [from all and /«.] That beholds every thing. 
The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has piac a. 

How long thofe perifhable forms ftiall laft ; 

Nor can they laft beyond the time affign’d t ,, 

By that all-feeing and all- making mind. Dryd. I aae . 

All souls day. n.f. The day on which Applications are made 
for all fouls by the church of Rome ; the fecond of November. 
This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not ? — 

It is, my lord. — p T ir 

Why then, all fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shak. K. Ill* 

All-sufficient, adj. [isomall and fufficient.] Sufficient, to 

eV Theteftimonies of God are p&feftj the teftimoniesof God 
are all-fufficimt unto that end for which they were given Holier. 

He can more than employ all our powers in their utmoft ele- 
vation ; for he is every way perfeeft and ail- fufficient. Noras. 

All- wise. adj. [from all and wife.] Poffeft of infinite wifdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, all-wife Mind governing the 
affairs of the world. South . 

Supreme, all-wife, eternal, potentate ! t 

Sole authour, foie difpofer of our fate ! Prior. 

ALLANTOIS, os ALLANTOIDES, n.f. [from a gut, 

and fihape.] The urinary tunick placed between the 

amnion and chorion, which, by the navel and uiachus, or paf- 
fage by which the urine is conveyed from the infant in the 
womb, receives the urine that comes out of the bladder. Quincy: 
To ALLA' Y. v.a. [from alloyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
another in order to coinage ; it is therefore derived by fome 
from a la loi, according to law ; the quantity of metals being 
mixed according to law ; by others, from allier, to unite ; per- 
haps from allocare , to put together.] 

1. To mix one metal with another, to make it fitter for coin- 
age. In this fenfe, moft authours preferve the original French 
orthography, and write alloy. See Alloy. 

2. To join anything to another, fo as to abate its predominant 
qualities. 

Being brought into the open air, 

I would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poifon. Shakefp. King John . 

No friendly offices fhall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 
in fome hellifh breafts, which, upon all occafions, will foam out 
at its foul mouth in flander and invedtive. South . 

3. To quiet; to pacify ; to reprefs. The word, in this fenfe, I 
think not to be derived from the French alloyer, but to be the 
Englifli word lay, with a before it, according to the old form. 

If, by your art, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shak. Tempeft. 
Alla'y. n.f. [alloy, Fr.] 

1. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in coins, to harden them, 
that they may wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver and cop- 
per, two carats to a pound Troy ; filver with copper only, of 
which eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a pound. Cowel 
thinks the allay is added, to countervail the charge of coining 5 
which might have been done only by making die coin left. 

For fools are ftubborn in their way, 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2: 

2. Any thing which, being added, abates the predominant quali- 
ties of that with which it is mingled ; in the fame manner, as 
the admixture of bafer metals allay the qualities of the firft mafs. 

Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenfible allay, by little fluttering 
light. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Allay being taken from bafer metals, commonly implies fome- 
thing worfe than that with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope and fear. Rofcommon . 
Alla'yer. n.f. [from allay.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power or quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of acrimony ; 
and, upon that account, Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies ; becaufe he efteems the blood a freenum bids, 
or a bridle of gall, obtunding its acrimony and fiercenefs. 

Harvey on Confumptions: 

Alla'yment. n.f. [from allay.] That which has the power 
of allaying or abating the force of another. 

If I could temporize with my affedlion. 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 

The like allayment would I give my grief. Sh. Troilus and Gn 
Allegation, n.f. [from allege,] 

1 . Affirmation ; declaration. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit cur fovereign lady here 

With ignominious words, though darkly coucht t 
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As if fhc had fuborned fome to fwcar 

Falfe allegations , to o’erthrow his hate. Shakcfp. Henry VI. 

3. An cxcufe ; a plea. 

I omitted no means in my power, to be informed of my er- 
rours ; and I expect not to be excufed in any negligence on 
account of youth, want of leifure, or any other idle allegations. 

Pope’s Preface to his [Forks. 

To ALLEGT. v. a . [allego, Lat.] 

1. To affirm ; to declare ; to maintain. 

2. To plead as an excufe, or produce as an argument. 

Surely the prefent form of church-government is fuch, as no 
law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been alleged, of 
force Efficient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, with hand the alteration thereof. Hooker s Preface . 

If we forfake the ways of grace or goodnefs, we cannot al- 
lege any colour of ignorance, or want of inftru&ion ; we can- 
not fay we have not learned them, or, we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 

Alle'ge able. adj. [from alleged] That which may be alleged. 
Upon this interpretation all may be folved, that is allegcable 
again!! it. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, h. vi. c. 7. 

All element, n.f [from allege .] The fame with allegation. D. 

AllLgsr. n.f [from alleged] He that alleges. 

Which narrative, if we may believe it as confidently as the 
famous allcgcr of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would feem to 
argue, that there is, fometimes, no other principle requifite, 
than what may refult from the lucky mixture of the parts of 
feveral bodies. Boy’e. 

Alle'ciance. n.f [allcgcance,Yr.] The duty of fubje&s to 
the government. 

I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 

Loud fhouts and falutations from their mouths, 

Even in the prefence of the crowned king. Shak. Henry IV. 

W e charge you on allegiance to ourfelves. 

To hold your fiaught’ring hands, and keep the peace. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. i. 
The houfe of commons, to whom every day petitions are di- 
rected by the feveral counties of England, profeffing all allegi- 
ance to them, govern abfolutely ; the fords concurring, or rather 
fubmitting to whatfoever is propofed. Clarendon. 

Alle'giant. a ( lj ’ [from alleged ] Loyal; conformable to the 
duty of allegiance : a word not now ufed. 

For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeferver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 

My pray’rs to heav’n for you. Shakcfp. Henry V III. 

Allkgo'rick. adj. [from allegory.] After the manner of an 
allegory ; not real ; not literal. 

° A kingdom they portend thee ; but what kingdom. 

Real or alegorick , I difeern not. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iv. 

Allego rical, adj. [from allegory .] In the form of an alle- 
gory ; not real ; not literal ; myflical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myflical fenfe. 
Except ye eat the flefh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you ; the hearers underftood him literally 
and PToflv. Bentley s Scinions. 

The epithet of Apollo for Ihooting, is capable of two appli- 
cations ; one literal, in refpedt of the darts and bow, the en- 
figns of that god ; the other allegorica in regard to the rays of 
tlTe fun. Pope’s P 'reface to Iliad. 

Allego'rically. ach. [from allegory.'] After an allegorical 
manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris the meffengcr of Juno,, allegorically 
taken for the air. _ Peacham on Drawing. 

The place is to be underftood allegorically ; and what is thus 
fnoken by a Phaeacian with wifdom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to the geddefs of it. Pop’s Odyffey, b. viii. notes. 

Allego'ricalness. n.f [from allegorical.] The quality of be- 
ing allegorical. Did?. 

To Allegorize, v. a. [from allegory.] To turn into allegory ; 
to form an allegory ; to take in a fenfe not literal. 

He hath very wittily allegorized this tree, allowing his fup- 
pefttion of the tree itfelf to be true. Ra'eigh's Hiflory. 

As fome would allegorize thefe figns, which we noted before ; 
fo others would confine them to the deftrueftion of Jerufalem. 

Burnet’s "Theory of the Earth. 
An alchymift fhall reduce divinity to the maxims of his labo- 
ratory, explain morality by fal, fulphur, and mercury ; and al- 
legorize the.fcripture itfelf, and the facred myfteries thereof into 
the philofopher’s ftone. Locke. 

ALLEGORY. »./ [aW/AfL.] A figurative difeourfe, in 
which fomething other is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken ; as, wealth is the daughter of diligence, and 
the parent of authority. 

Neither muft we draw cut our adegory too long, left either 
we make ourfelves obfeure, or fall into afte<5Iation, which is 
cbildifh. . Ben. Jobnfon’s Di f cover y. 

This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by allegory, the 
vegetative humour or moifture that quickeneth and giveth life 
to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. P eacham. 

ALLE’GRO. n.f A word, denoting one of the fix diftindtions 


ALL; 

of time. It exprefles a fprightly motion, the quickeft of all 
except Prefto. It originally means gay, as in Milton. 
ALLLLHJAH. n.f. [This word is falfely written for Hallelu- 
jah, and -p.] A word of fpiritual exultation, ufed in 
hymns ; it fignifies, Praife God. 

He will fet his tongue to thofe pious divine ftrains, which 
may be a proper prseludium to thofe allelujahs he hopes eter- 
nally to fing. Government of the Tongue. 

ALLEMA NDE. n.f [Ital.] A grave kind of mufick. Diet 
To ALLEVIATE. <7. [allevo, Lat.] 

1, To make light; to eafe; to foften. 

Moft of the diftempers are the effeels of abufed plenty and 
luxury, and muft not be charged upon our Maker ; who, not- 
withstanding, hath provided excellent medicines, to a deviate 
thofe evils which we bring upon ourfelves. Bentley’ s Sermons. 

2. To extenuate, or foften; as, he alleviates his fault by an ex- 
cufe. 

Ai.leviaYion. n.f [from alleviate.] 

1. The a£t of making light ; of allaying, or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, yet they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendfhip. South’s Sermons » 

2. That by which any pain is eafed, or fault extenuated. 

This lofs of one fifth of their debts and income will fit heavy 
on them, who fhall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit: 

Locke , • 

A'lley. n.f [allee,Yr.] 

1. A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide. 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy Ljueen: 
It is common from experience, that where alleys are clofe 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firft year knotgrafs, and 
after fpiregrafs. Bacon’s Natural PliJlory, N° 565. 

Yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Parad. Lof. 

Come, my fair love, our morning’s talk w r e lofe ; 

Some labour ev’n the eafieft life would choofe : 

Ours is not great : the dangling bows to crop, 

Whofe too luxuriant growth our alleys flop. Dryden. 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomfticks made. 

Now fweep thofe alleys they were born to fhade. Pope. 

2. A paffage in towns narrower than a ftreet. 

A back friend, a fhoulder clapper, one that commands 
The paffages of alleys , creeks, and narrow lands. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errant . 

AllFance. n. f [ alliance , Fr.] 

1. The flate of connection with another by confederacy; a 
league. In this fenfe, our hiflories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2 . Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen fhall th’ alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Aufonian line. Dryden s ALneid. 

3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

For my father’s fake. 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And, for alliance’ fake, declare the caufe 

My father loft his head. Shakcfp. Henry VI. A i. 

4. The a<51 of forming or contracting relation toano.her; the aft: 
of making a confederacy. 

Dorfet, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil, 

This fair alliance quickly fhall call home 
To high promotions. Shakefp. Richard IT 

Adraftus foon, with gods averfe, fhall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line ; 

Thence ftrife fhall rife, and mortal war fucceed. Pope. 

5. The perfons allied to each other. 

I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father. 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Addifon’s Cato. 

AllFciency. n.f [allicio, Lat. to entice or draw.] The power 
of attracting any thing ; magnetifm ; attraction. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and the manner 
of it ftill occult. Glanville’ s Scepfis Scientific^. 

ToA'LLIGATE. v. a. [alligo, Lat.] To tie one thing to 
another; to unite. 

Allig tion. n.f. [from alligate.] 

1. The aCt of tying; together ; the ftate of being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuft the price or com- 
pounds, formed of feveral ingredients of different value. 

AlligaYor. n.f. The crocodile. This name is. chiefly ufed 
for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of A- 
frica, naturalifts have laid down this difference, that one moves 
the upper, and the other the lower jaw ; but this is now known 
to be'chimerica], the lower jaw being equally moved by botn* 
See Crocodile. 

In his needy fhop a tortoife hung, 

An alligator fluff’d, and other skins 

Of ill-fhap’d fifties. Shakefp'. Romeo andfv 'ji. 

Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were ftrung, • 

And here a fcaly alligator hung. Garth’s Dfperfi 1 )'- 

AYltgature. n.f [from alligate.] The link, or ligature, by 

which two things are joined together. ^ )Ui ' 
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Alli'sion. n. /■ [Mdo, rtifim, Lat.] The aft of linking one 

‘ h ThereYate^ot been any iflarids of note, or confidence ex- 
tent torn and call off from the continent by earthquakes, or 
fevered from it by the boifterous allifan of the fea. Woodward. 

Alloca'tion. n. fi [alloco, Lat.] 
u The aCt of putting one thing to another. 

2. The ad million of an article in reckoning, and addition of it 

to the account. r . . , 

3, An allowance made upon an account; a term ufed in^he^ex- 

AtSilON. n.f [allocuth, Lat.] The aft of fpeakfag to 

AiTo'dIal. adj. [from allodium . ] Held without any acknow- 
ledgment of fuperiority ; not feudal ; independent. _ 
ALLO'DIUM. n.f. [A word of very uncertain derivation, but 

moft probably of German original.] 

A poffeffion held in abfolute independence, without any ac- 
knowledgment of a lord paramount. It is oppofed to fee, or 
feudum , which intimates fome kind of dependance. I mere are 

no allodial lands in England, all being held either mediately or 

immediately of the king. r 

\ Allo'nge. n.f. [allonge, Fr.J A pafs or thruftwith a rapier, fo 
called from the lengthening of the fpace taken up by the fencer. 
To Allo'o. v. a. [This word is generally fpoke ha.loo, and is 
ufed to dogs, when they are incited to the chafe or battle ; it is 
commonly imagined to come from the French allons-, perhaps 
from all lo, look all ; fhewing the objedh] To fet on ; to incite 

a dog, by crying alloo. 

Alloo thy furious maftiff* ; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A fad memorial of their paft offence. Philips. 

A'lloquv. n. f. [alloquium, Lat.] The ad of fpeaking to an- 
other; converfe; converfation. Diet. 

To ALLO'T. v. a. [from lot.] 

1. To diftribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifion. 

To Ihield thee from difafters of the world ; 

And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I fhall deferve my fate, if I refufe 
That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. 

3. To diftribute ; to parcel out ; to give each his fhare. 

Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes and 
ftudies, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. . Tatler , N° 8 1 . 

Allc/tment. n.f [from allot.] That which is alloted to any 
one; the part ; the fhare; the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quiet in this world, 
but in a refignation to the allotments of God and nature. L’Ejlr. 

Though it is our duty to fubmit with patience to more fcanty 
allotments , yet thus much we may reafonably and lawfully ask 
of God. Rogers’s Sermons . 

AlloYtery. n.f. [from allot.] That which is granted to any 
particular perfon in a diftribution. See AlloYment. 

Allow me fuch exercifes as may become a gentleman, or eive 
me the poor allottery my father left me by teftament. 

Shakefpeare, As you like it. 

To ALLO'W. v. a. [allouer, Fr. from allaudare.] 

1. To admit; as, to allow a pofition ; not to contradidl ; not 
to oppofe. 

The principles, which all mankind allow for true, are in- 
nate ; thofe, that men of right reafon admit, are the principles 
allowed by all mankind. Locke. 

The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope’s Eff. Crit. 
As to what is alleged, that fome of the Prefbyterians declared 
openly againft the king’s murder, I allow it to be true. Swift. 

2. 1 o grant ; to yield ; to own any one’s title to. 

We will not, in civility, alloiv too much fincerity to the pro- 
feffions of moft men ; but think their a&ions to be interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locke. 

^ I will help you to enough of them, and fhall be ready to 
allow the pope as little power here as you pleafe. Szvift. 

3« T o grant licence to ; to permit. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifh madnefs 
AHows itfelf to any thing. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

But as we were allowed of God to be put in truft with the 
gofpel, even fo we fpeak, not as pleaftng men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts. l 57, Vr , > 

They referred all laws, that were to be paffed in Ireland, to 
be conhdered, corrected and allowed firft by the ftate of Eng- 

. ’ • r o- LV John Davies on Ireland. 

4. 10 give a fanenon to ; to authorize. 

1 here ls no Lander in an allow’d fool. Shakefp. Tiv. Nirht 
5- To give to ; to pay to. J1 g 

Ungrateful then ! if we no tears allow 

, hini that g ave us peace and empire too. Waller 

* fon°the P t 0 h nt / 0r ’ t 0 c !? ° Ut t0 a CCrtain Ufe 5 as > he his 

ion the third part of his income. 

Vol. I. 
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7. To make abatement, or provifion ; or to fettle any thing, with 
' fome conceffions or cautions, regarding fomething eiie. 

If we confider the different occafions of ancient and modern 
medals, we fhall find they both agree in recording the great ac- 
tions and fuccefles in war; allowing ftill for the different ways 
of making it, and the circumftances that attended it. Addtjon. 

Alt. o'w abi e. adj. [ from allow . ] 

1 That which may be admitted without contradiction. 

It is not allowable, what is ohfervable in many pieces of Ra- 
phael, where Magdalen is represented, before our Saviour, 
wafhing his feet, on her knees ; which will not confift with the 
text Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

2 That which is permitted orlicenfed; lawful ; not forbidden. 

In actions of this fort, the very light of nature alone may 
difeover that which is fo far forth in the fight of God allow- 
able. / Hooker, b. 11. §8. 

I was, by the freedom allowable among friend 0 , tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle on the Scriptures.- 
Reputation^ becomes a iignal and a very peculiar blefling to 
maYftrates ; and their purfuit of it is not only allowable , but 
laudable. Atterbury s Sermons . 

Allo'w ableness, n.f [from allowable.] The quality of be- 
incr allowable ; lawfulnefs ; exemption from prohibition. 

1 cannot think myfelf engaged to difeourfe of lots, as to their 
nature, ufe, and allowablene/s , in matters of recreation ; which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South’s Sermons. 

AlloVance. n.f. [from allow.] 

1. Admiffion without contradiction. 

Without the notion and allowance of fpirits, our philofophy 
will be lame and defective in one main part of it. Locke . 

2. Sanction ; licence ; authority. 

That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath been with good 
men long continued, challengeth allotvance of them that fuc- 
ceed, although it plead for itfelf nothing. Hooker , b. v, § 7. 

You fent a large commiffion 
To Gregory de Caffado, to conclude, 

Without the king’s will, or the ftate’s allowance , 

A league between hishighnefs and Ferrara. Shak . HenryVlU. 

7. Permiffion ; freedom from reftraint. 

They fhould therefore be accuftomed betimes to confult and 
make ufe of their reafon, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke . 

4 . A fettled rate ; or appointment for any ufe. 

The victual in plantations ought to be expended almoft as 
in a befieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 

And his allowance was a continual allowance given him of the 
king ; a daily rate for every day all his life. 2 Kings , xxv. 30. 

5. Abatement from the ftrieft rigour of a law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in that which they call 
heroick verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as the expreffion ; and, as fuch, requires the fame grains of al- 
lowance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent paffion. Swift. 

6. Eftablifhed character ; reputation. 

His bark is ftoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance ; 

Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 

Stand in bold awe. Shakefp. Othello . 

AlloY. n.f [See Allay.] 

1 . Bafer metal mixed in coinage. 

That precile weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is called the ftandard. Fine filver 
is filver without the mixture of any bafer metal. Alloy is bafer 
metal mixed with it. Locke. 

For let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy , put into 
the place, every one knows it will be worth but half as much ; 
for the value of the alloy is fo inconfiderable as not to be rec- 
koned. - _ . Locke. 

2 . Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relifhed by beafts in a 
more exquifite degree, than they are by men ; for they tafte 
them fincere and pure always, without mixture or alloy. 

Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

Allube'scency. n.f. [, allubefcentia , Lat.] Willingnefs ; con- 
tent. DM. 

To ALLUDE. v.n [a Undo, Lat.] To have fome reference 

to a thing, without the diredl mention of it ; to hint at ; to 
infinuate. It is ufed of perfons ; as, he alludes to an old Jlory ; 
or of things, as, the lampoon alludes to his mother’s faults. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom do feem plainly to 
allude unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. 

Hooker, b. v. ^29. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto 
yea, many things declared. . Plooker, b. iv. § 7. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and meafure : and this I doubt not was that artificial 
ftrucfture here alluded to. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Allu minor, n.f [al lamer, Fr. to light.] One who colours or 
paints upon paper or parchment; becaufe he gives graces, light 
an ornament, to the letters or figures coloured. Cowell. 

R nr , 
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To ALLUJIE. v. a. [leurrer, Fr. looren , Dutch, belsejien, Sax.] 
To entice to any thing whether good or bad ; to draw towards 
any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
Teemed always needful to add rewards, which may more allure 
unto good, than any hardnefs deterreth from it, and punifh- 
ments, which may more deter from evil, than any fweetnefs 
thereto alluretb. Hooker , b. i. p. 28. 

Above them all 

The golded fun, in fplendour likeft heav’n, 

Allur'd his eye. Milton s Paradife Loft , b. iii. /. 572. 

Each flatt’ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton. 

AlliFre. n.f. [from the verb allure .] Something fet up to en- 
tice birds, or other things, to it. We now write lure. 

The rather to train them to his allure , he told them both 
often, and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Sir John Hayward. 

Allurement, n.f. [from allure.'] 

That which allures, or has the force of alluring : enticement ; 
temptation of pleafure. 

Againft allurement , cuftom, and a world 
Offended ; fearlefs of reproach, and fcorn. 

Or violence. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

Adam, by his wife’s allurement , fell. Par. Reg. b. ii. 

To (hun th’ allurement is not hard 
To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 

But wond’rous difficult, when once befet, 

To druggie throu h the ftraits, and break th’ involving net. 

Drydcn. 

Allu’rer. n. f [from allure.] The perfon that allures; en- 
ticer ; enveigler. 

AlliFringly. adv . [from allure.'] In an alluring manner; 
enticingly. 

Alluringness, n.f [from alluring.] The quality of allur- 
ing or enticing ; incitation ; temptation by propofing plea- 
fure. 

Allusion, n.f [ allufio , Lat.] That which is fpoken with re- 
ference to fomething luppofed to be already known, and there- 
fore not exprelled ; a hint; an implication, it has the par- 
ticle to. 

Here are manifeft alluftons and footfteps of the diffolution of 
the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. 

Burnet's Theory. 

This laft alhfion gall’d the Panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it rubb’d upon the fore. Drydcn . 

Expreffions now out of ule, adufions to cuftoms loft to us, 
and various particularities, muft needs continue feveral paffages 
in the dark. Locke's EJJ'ay on St. Paul's Epiflles. 

Allusiv e. ad]. [ alludo , allufum, Lat.] Hinting at fomething 
not fully exprefted. 

Where the expreffion in one place is plain, and the fenfe af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it ; and the ex- 
preffion, in the other, is figurative or allujive . and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great obje&ions ; it is reafonable, in 
this latter place, to reftrain the extent of the figure and allufion, 
to a confiitency with the former. Rogers's Sermons. 

Allu'sivfly. ado. [from allufive.] In an allufive manner; 
by implication ; by infinuation. 

The Jewifti nation, that rejected and crucified him, within 
the compafs of one generation, were, according to his predic- 
tion, deftroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thofe ea- 
gles, ( Matt . xxiv. 28.) by which, allufively , are noted the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. Hanunond's Pr. Cat. 

Allu'siveness. n.f. [from allufive.] The quality of being al- 
lufive. 

Allu 7 vion. n.f. [alluvio, Lat.] 

1. The carrying of any thing to fomething elfe by the motion of 
the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fomething elfe. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increafe 
which arifes from alluvion , which is defined an infenfible in- 
crement, brought by the water. 

AlliFvious. adj. [from alluvion.] That which is carried by 
v/ater to another place, and lodged upon fomething elfe. 

To ALL 7 Y. v. a. [ allier , Fr.] 

1. To unite by kindred, friendfhip, or confederacy. 

All thefe fepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, fo 
as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithfully againft 
them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paffions, cloferftill ally 
The common int’reft, or endear the tye. Pope s Eff.on Man. 

T o the fun allyd , 

From him they draw the animating fire. Thomfon's Summer. 

2 . To make a relation between two things, by iimilitude, or re- 
femblance, or any other means. 

Two lines 1 cannot excule : they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil’s fenfe; but they are too like the tendernefs of Ovid. 

Dryden. 

All 7 y. n.f. [allie, Fr.] One united by fome means of con- 
nexion; as. marriage; friendfhip; confederacy. 

We could hinder the acceffion of Holland to France, either as 
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fubjeefts, with great immunities for the encouragement of trade 

or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their proteftion. * 

ALMACA'NTAR . n.f [An Arabick word, written varioufl^fb ' 
various authours ; by D’Herbelot, ahnocantar ; by others, J 
mucantar.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. I t j’ s *' 
nerally ufed in the plural, and means a feries of parallel circle' 
drawn through the feveral degrees of the meridian. 

A l m a c a 7 n t a r’s Staff, n.f. An inftrument commonl 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, ufed 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of its rifing anc j 
fetting, in order to find the amplitude, and confequently the va- 
riation of the compafs. Chambers 

A'lmanack. n.f [Derived, by fome, from the Arabick, al, and 
manab , Heb. to count , or compute ; but others, from al, Arabick 
and /xw, a months or pavcoco:, the courfe of the months ; by others 5 
from aTeutonick original, al and niaan, the moon , an account of 
every moon, or month : all of them are probable.] 

A calendar ; a book in which the revolutions of the feafons 
with the return of feafts and fafts, is noted for the enfuinl 
year. 

It will be faid, this is an almanack for the old year ; all hath 
been well ; Spain hath not affailed this kingdom. Bacon . 

This aftrologer made his almanack give a tolerable account of 
the weather, by a diredt inverfion of the common prognoftica- 
tors. Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and fhun her fight. 

Who in thefe ftudies does herfelf delight ; 

By whom a greafy almanack is born, 

With often handling like chaft amber worn. Dryd. Juvenal 
I’ll have a falling almanack printed on purpofe for her ufe. 

Dryden' s Spanijh Friar. 

A'LMANDINE. n.f. [Fr. almandina , Ital.] A ruby coarfer 
and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of the gra- 
nate. • Did. 

Almi 7 ghtiness. n.f. [from almighty.] Unlimited power; 
omnipotence ; one of the attributes of God. 

It ferveth to the world for a witnefs of his almigbtinefs , whom 
we outwardly honour with the chiefeft of outward things. 

Hooker , b. v. § 15. 

In creating and making exiftent the world univerfal, by the 
abfolute act of his own word, his power and almigbtinefs. 

Sir l Halter Raleigh. 

In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the unicorn and 
the elk, live upon his provifions, and revere his power, and feel 
the force of his almigbtinefs . Taylor s Rule of holy living. 

Almi'ghty. adj. [from <7// and mighty.] Of unlimited power; 
omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abram, and faid unto him, I am 
the almighty God ; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 

Genefs, xvii. I. 

He wills you in the name of God almighty. 

That you diveft yourfelf, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that, by gift of heav’n. 

By law of nature and of nations Tong 

To him and to his heirs. Sbakejpeare's Henry V. 

Almond, n.f [ a?n<yid , Fr. derived by Menage from amandala , 
a word in low Latin ; by others, from Allemand , a German; 
fuppofing that almonds come to France from Germany.] 

The nut of the almond tree, either fweet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the fweet tafte into an oily one. Locke. 

A'lmond tree, n.f [ amygdalus , Lat.] 

It has leaves and flowers very like thofe of the peach tree, but 
the fruit is longer and more comprefled ; the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the fhell is not fo rugged. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common large almond . 2. The 

fweet almond, with tender fhells. 3. The bitter ahnond. 4. The 
white flowering almond. 

The three firft forts are chiefly cultivated in England, for the 
beauty of their flowers ; and the firft fort yields large quantities 
of fruit yearly, little inferiour to what we receive from abroad, 
if not kept too long. They are propagated in July, by ino- 
culating a bud into a plum ftock, for wet ground, or an almond, 
or peach ftock for dry. The fourth is a greater curiofity ; 11 
will not fucceed on a plum, but muft be budded on a peach or 
ahnond. MH' ar ' 

Like to an almojid tree , you’re mounted high 
O11 top of green Selinis, all alone, 

With blofloms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whofe tender locks do tremble every one, # 

At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. Fairy <; 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood. 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 

A 7 lmonds of the throat, or Tonsils, called impropedy 
Almonds of the ears ; are two round glands placed on the fides 0 
the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane oft e 
fauces ; each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into 
the fauces, and in it are a great number of lefter ones, whic 
difeharge themfelves through the great finus of a mucous 
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flippery .^^Yllbrkatfn^' thofe^aS Whenth* cefophagus 
SStoX t Xreffefthe JL*, and they frequent^re 

“lonfdsfor tnt'Zfe Ears, are alfo frequently .well- 
ed in the king’s evil; whrch rumour may he " 

ed a fpecies of it. A ,, man . FURNAC e. called alfo the 

A'LMONo-ruR . furnace ufed in refining, to feparate 

A'lmon.R, or Almner. n.f. 


of a prince, or 
charity. 


other perfon, employed in the diftnbution of 


I enquired among the Jacobins for an almoner ; and the ge- 
neral fame has pointed out your 

A'tMONRY. n.f [from a’mener] The place where the almoner 
refides, or where the alms are diftributed. _ 

AlmoRt. adv. [from all and mojl ; that is, mo /1 part of all. 
Skinner.] Nearly ; well nigh ; in the next degree to the whole, 

or to univerfality. . , . . „ 

Who is there almojl , whofe mind, at fome time or othe , 

love or anger, fear or grief, has not lo faftened to fome clog, 
that it could not turn itfelf to any other objea. _ Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an almojt in unite ; 

there can be nothing next or l'econd to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley s her mans. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, . 

And almojl faints beneath the glowing weight. AddiJ.Uvid. 

ALMS, n.f [in Saxon, elmey, from eleemofyna, Lat.] What 
is o-iven o-ratuitoufly in relief of the poor. It has no lingular. 

My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 
That hath received an ahns. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The poor bezgar hath a juft demand of an alms from the rich 
man ; who is guilty of fraud, injuitice and oppreffion, if he Jo^s 
not afford relief according to his abilities. Swift. 

Alms-basket, n.f [from alms and basket.] The basket in 
which provifions are put to be given away. 

There fweepings do as well, 

As the beft order’d meal ; 

For who the relifh of thefe guefts will fit. 

Needs fet them but the alms-basket of wit. Ben. Johnfon. 
We’ll ftand up for our properties, was the beggar’s fong that 
lived upon the alms-basket. * L'Ejlranges Fables. 

Almsd e ed. n. f. [from alms and deed.] An act of charity ; a cha- 
ritable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and altnsdeeds which 
{he did. A&s, lx. 36. 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here : murder is thy almsdeed ; 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’ft back. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. 

Alms-giver, n.f [from ahns and giver.] He that gives alms ; 
he that fupports others by his charity. 

He built and endowed many religious foundations, befides his 
memorable hofpital of the Savoy. And yet was he a great 
alms-giver in fecret, which (hewed that his works in publick 
were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

Almshouse, n.f [from alms and houfe.) A houfe devoted to 
the reception and fupport of the poor ; an hofpital for the poor. 
The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 

. almshoufes for the poor, and the foiling out of the people into 
their feveral parifhes, are manifeft unto men of underftanding. 

Hooker’s Preface. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 

A hundred almshoufes right well fupplied. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other vio- 
lences of rapine, build an hofpital, or fome alms-houfc , out of 
the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of widows and orphans. 

L'EJlrange’s Fables. 

Behold yon almshoufe , neat, but void of ftate, 

Where age and want fit fmiling at the gate. Pope. 

Almsman, n.f [from alms and man.] A man who lives upon 
alms ; who is fupported by charity. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 

My gay apparel for an almsman ' s gown. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Almug-tree. n.f A tree mentioned in feripture. 

Of its wood were made mufical inftruments, and it was ufed 
alfo in rails, or in a ftaircafe. The Rabbins generally render 
it coral, others ebony, brazil , or pine. In the Septuagint it is 
tranflated wrought ivood , and in the Vulgate, LignaThyina. But 
coral could never anfwer the purpofes of the almugim ; the 
pine-tree is too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir; 
and the I hyinum, or citron-tree, much efteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood ahnugirn , or algumim , or, fimply, gummim, taking al 
fot- a kind of article, maybe underftood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which produce gum ammo- 
niac, or gum arabick ; and is, perhaps, the fame, with the Shit - 
tun w;ood mentioned by Mofes. Calmet. 
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And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty rf^-<r^pr^.ous 

A'lnagar, A'lnager, or A'lnegep.. n.f. [fro matr.age.-] 

A meafurer by the ell; a fworn officer, whofe bufinefs for- 
merly was to infpedt the afiize of vvcqllen cloth, and to fix the 
feals appointed upon it for that purpofe ; but there are now 
three officers belonging to the regulation of cloth-manufadhires, 

th zfearcber, meafurer, and alneger. v,a - 

A'lnage. n.f. [from awnage, or aurnge, Fr.] rdl-meafure, or 

rather the meafuring by the ell or yai d. re. . 

A'lnight. n.f [from all and night.] . . 

There is a fervice which they call almght, which is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midft ; whereby it cometh 
to pafs, that the wick fetcheth the nouriffiment faither otf. 

* t Bacon s Natural Hiflory, N° 372. 

A 7 L O E S. n.f [DSrtKj as ' lt is Luppofed.] A term applied to 

three different things. . . , , 

j. A precious wood tiled, in the Eaft, for perfumes, of which the 

beft fort is of higher price than gold, and was the moft valu- 
able prefent given by the king of Siam, in 1686, to the king of 
France. It Is called Tombac , and is the heart, or inner moft 
part, of the aloetree ; the next part to which is called Calem- 
ba C , which is fometimes imported into Europe, and, though of 
inferiour value to the Tambac , is much efteemed . the pait next 
the bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao d’aquila , or eagle- 
wood ; but fome account the eagle-wood not the outer part of 
the Tambac , but another fpecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
is yet very imperfedf. Savory . 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even in the 
mountains of Spain. 

The leaves are thick, fucculent, and generally befet with 
fpines on the edges ; the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, 
and cut into fix fegments at the top, like the hyacinth ; the 
fruit is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three cells, con- 
taining fiat, and, for the moft part, femicircular feeds. 

The fpecies are 39 ; 1. The common large American aloe. 

2. The narrow-leaved aloe, from Vera Cruz. 3. The American 
aloe , which produces young plants out of the flower ferns, &c. 

Many of thefe plants, in Englifh gardens, are natives of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies ; but the moft curious are brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The firft of thefe aloes is very hardy, and has endured the air, 
in mild winters, in a very dry foil, and under a fouth wall; but 
they may be kept in a common greenhoufe, giving them very 
little moifture in winter. The other forts are preferved in an 
airy glafs-cafe,with a ftove. Th takes are all increafed by off-fets. 

Moft of the African fpecies, after the fecond, third, or fourth 
year’s growth, produce flowers with us annually ; but the Ame- 
rican aloes flower but once during the life of the plant, pro- 
ducing the flower-ftems from the centre of the plant, of a con- 
fiderable fize, and fometimes fifteen feet in height. 

A common error, relating to the firft fpecies, is, that it never 
flowers till it be an hundred years old ; but experience has 
proved, that fome have flowered in fifty years. Anbther er- 
rour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a report like a 
gun. Millar . 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted not from the odoriferous, 
but the common aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, and expofing 
the juice that drops from them to the fun. It is diftinguifhed 
into Socotorine and and Caballine, or horfe aloes ; the firft is fo 
called from Sccotora ; the fecond, becaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It is a warm and ftrong 
cathartick, and ufed in moft purgative compofitions. 

Aloe 7 tical. adj. [from aloes.] Confifting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloctical, fcammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. lVifc?nan s Surgery. 

Alo'etick. n.f [from aloes.] Any medicine is fo called, which 
chiefly confifts of aloes. Hfuincy. 

Alo ft, adv. [ loffter , to lift up, Dan. Loft air, Icelandijh ; fo that 
aloft is, into the air.] On high ; above ; in the air : a word 
ufed chiefly in poetry. 

For I have read in ftories oft, 

That love has wings, and foars aloft. Suckling. 

Upright he ftood, and bore aloft his (liield, 

Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Dryd. Fab . 

A l 7 o f t . prep. Above. 

The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar conftellations thick, 

That lrom his lordly eye keep diftance due, 

Difpenfes light from fa.r. Miltori s Paradife Lojl, b. iii, 

A logy. n.f. [«.Aoy®-.] Unreafonablenefs ; abfurdity. Did? 

Alo'nf.. adj. [ alleen , Dutch ; from^/and ten, or <w,that U, finale.] 

i> Without another. 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone-. 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I f by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended, ’twas by mine alone. Drulen, Mneid il 
God, by whofe alone power and confervation, we all live, 
and move, and have our being. 

2 . Without company ; folitary. ~ ^ 

Eagles we fee fly alone, and they are but (beep which always 
herd together. • ■' Sidney, L i. 
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Alone , for other creature in this place 
Living, or lifelefs, to be found was none. Par ad; ft Loft. 

I never durfl in darknefs be alone. Dryden s Ind. Emp. 

Alo'ne. adv. 

1. This word is feldom ufed but with the word let , if even then 
it be an adverb, and implies fometimes an ironical prohibition, 
to help a man who is able to manage the affair himfelf. 

Let us alone to guard Corioli, 

If they fct down before’s ; ’fore they remove. 

Bring up your army. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanv.s. 

Lei you alone, cunning artificer; 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. John/. Cat'll. 

2. To let alone ; to forbear ; to leave unfinished. 

His client Stole it, but he had better have let it alone ; for he 
loft his caufe by his jell. Addifon . Spectator, N° 408. 

Alo'ng. adv. [au longue, Fr.J 
j. At length. 

Some rowl a mighty {tone ; Some laid along. 

And, bound with burning wires, on fpokesof wheels are hung. 

Dry den, /Enel cl vi. 

2. T hrough any fpace meafured lengthwife. 

A firebrand carried along , leaveth a train of light behind it. 

Bacon's Natural Hljlory, N° 274. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or the black water of Pomptina Stands. Dryd. /Eneid vii. 

3. Throughout; in the whole; with all prefixed. 

They were all along a crofs, untoward fort of people. South. 
Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the title of foci to a 
wicked man. Billot Jon. 

4. Joined with the particle with ; in company; joined with. 

I your commiffion will forthwith difpatch, 

And he to England Shall along with you. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Hence then ! and Evil go with thee along , 

T hy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell ; 

Thou and thy wicked crew ! Milton's Par. Loft, h. vi. 

Religious zeal is Subject to an excefs, and to a defedt, when 
Something is mingled with it, which it Should not have ; or when 
it wants Something that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 

5 . Sometimes zvith is understood. 

Command thy Slaves : my free-born foul difdains 
A tyrant’s curb ; and reftive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no difpute Shall rife 

(Though mine the woman) for my ravifh’d prize. Dryden. 

6. Forward; onward. In this fenfe it is derived from allons , 
French. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou matter of the poet and the Song. Pope. 

Alo'ngst. adv. [a corruption, as it Seems, from along.'] Along; 
through the length. 

The Turks did keep Strait watch and ward in all their ports 
thereabout alongjl the fea-coaft. Knollcs' s Hiff. of the Burks. 

Alo'of. adv. [ all off, that is, quite off.] 

1. At a distance; with the particle from. It generally implies a 
Small distance, Such as is within view or observation. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof. 

And to an hill herfelf withdrew afide, 

From whence flic might behold the battle’s proof, 

And elfe be Safe from danger far deferied. Fairy Efiecn, h. i. 

As next in worth. 

Came Singly where he Stood, on the bare Strand, 

While the promifeuous croud Stood yet aloof. Paracl. Lojl. 

The noife approaches, though our palace Stood 
Aloof from Streets, encompafs’d with a wood. Dryden. 

2 . Applied to perfons, it often infinuates caution and circumlpec-- 
tion. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of Steel, 

And make the cowards Stand aloof at bay. Shak. Henry VI. 
Going northwards, aloof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laff when they were out of reach, they turned 
and crofifed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until he 
had cdoof Seen the crofs Set up upon the greater tower of Gra- 
nada, whereby it became Chriftian ground. Bacon' s Lien. VII. 

Two pots flood by a river, one of brafs, the other of clay. 
The water carried them away ; the earthen veffel kept cdoof 
from t’other. L' FJlrange' s Fables. 

The Strong may fight aloof ; Ancaeus try’d 
His force too near, and by prefuming dy’d. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import art or cunning incon- 
verfation, by which a man holds the principal quellion at a dif- 
tance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be founded ; 

But with a crafty madnefs keeps aloof. 

When we would bring him on to Some confeffion 

Of his true Slate. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

4. It is ufed metaphorically of perfons that will not be feen in a 
defign. 

It is neceflary the queen join ; for, if She Stand aloof, there 
will be Slid fufpicions : it being a received opinion in the world, 
that file hath a great interest in the king’s favour and power. 

3 Suckling. 
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5. It is applied to things not properly belonging to each other. 

Love’s not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that Hand 
Aloof from th' entire point. Shakefp. Xing Lear 

Alo'ud. adv. [from a and loud.] Loudly; with a Slron g\oice • 
with a great noife. 

Strangled he lies ! yet Seems to cry aloud. 

To warn the mighty, and inflrudlthe proud ; 

That of the great, neglecting to be juft, 

Heav’n in a moment makes an heap of duff. Wallet. 

Then heav’n’s high monarch thund’red thrice aloud. 

And thrice he fhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryd. /Eneid vii. 
Alo w. adv. [from a and low.] In a low place; not aloft. 

And now aloiv, and now aloft they fly, 

As born through air, and Seem to touch the sky. Dryden, 
A'LPHA. n.f. T he firlt letter in the Greek alphabet, anfwer- 
ing to our A ; therefore ufed to fignify the firSl. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. Revelat. 

ATPHABET. n.f [from «a pa, alpha, and beta,- the two 

firft letters of the Greeks.] The order of the letters, or ele- 
ments of Speech. 

Thou Shalt not figh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a Sign, 

But I of thefe will reft an alphabet. 

And by flill pra&ice learn to know thy meaning. 

Shakefpeare' s Bit us Andronicus. 
The letters of the alphabet, formed by the Several motions of 
the mouth, and the great variety of Syllables compofed of let- 
ters, and formed with almoft equal velocity, and the endleSs 
number of words capable of being framed out of the alphabet , 
either of more fyllables, or of one. Holder. 

Taught by their nurfes, little children get 
This faying, looner than their alphabet. Dryd jun. Jiru, 
To Alphabet, v. a. [from alphabet, noun.] To rangeinthe 
order of the alphabet. 

Alphabetical, ladj. [from alphabet ; edphabetique, Fr.] In the 
AlphabeTick. 5 order of the alphabet ; according to the Se- 
ries of letters. 

I have now by me, digefled in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their refpeClive tempers. Shift. 

AlphabeTically. adv. [from alphabetical.] In an alphabeti- 
cal manner ; according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now comprife in Short hints ; and a didtionary, alphabeti- 
cally containing the words of the language, which the deaf per- 
l on is to learn. Holder's Elc7nents of Speech. 

Alre'ady. adv. [from all and ready.] At this prefent time, or 
at Some time pafl ; oppofed to futurity ; as, Will he come foon f 
He is come already. Will it be clone ? It is done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been already an- 
fwered, may Serve for anfwer to that exception. hooker. 

You warn’d me Hill of loving two; 

Can I love him, already loving you ? Dryd. Indian Emp. 

See, the guards, from yon far eaflei n hill 
Already move, no longer flay afford ; 

High in the air, they wave the flaming fword, 

Your fignal to depart. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

I confine myfelf to methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince limited like ours, by a Ilrict 
execution of the laws already in force. Sivijt. 

Methinks, already I your tears furvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they lav, 

Already fee you a degraded toafl, 

And all your honour in a whifper loft ! P°p e ' 

Ai.s. adv. [als, Dutch.] Alfo ; likewife : a word nowoutofufe. 
T he golden fun hisgliftering head gan Shew, 

And fad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With frefh defire his voyage to purfue ; 

Als Una earn’d her travel to renew. Fairy Hjueen, b. i* 

AT so. adv. [from all and fo ] 

1. In the lame manner; likewife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained the caufes of the great 
deluge, as according to Moles, fo alfo according to neceflity ; 
for our world affords no other treafures of water. Burnet's Bheo. 

2. Alfo is fometimes nearly the fame with and, and only conjoins 
the members of the fentence. 

God do fo to me, and more alfo. 1 Samuel, xiv. 44 ’ 

AY tar. n.f. [ altare , Lat. It is obferved by Junius, jhat the 
word altar is received, with chriftianity, in all the European 
languages ; and that altare is ufed by . one of the Fathers, as ap- 
propriated to the Chriftian worShip, in oppofition to th caret 0 
gentilifm.] 

1. T he place where offerings to heaven are laid. 

The goddefs of the nuptial bed. 

Tir’d- with her vain devotions for the dead, 

Refolv’d the tainted hand Should be repell’d, 

Which incenfe offer’d, and her altar held. Dryd. N’* 

2. The table in Chriftian churches where the communion fi> a 

miniStered. rT 

Her 



a l t 

Her grace rofe, and, with modeSl paces; 

Came to the altar , where fee kneel’d, and, faindike, 

Call her fair eyes to heav’n, ami pray d devoutly. 

Shakefpeare s Henry V III. 

ATtar age. n.f [altaragim, Lat.] An emolument ariflmg to 

the priell from oblations, through the means of the aluii. 

1 Ayhffe s Par ergon. 

Altar-cloth, n.f [from altar and doth.] The cloth thrown 

over the altar in churches. . . 

I Should fet down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar - 

cloths , which our kings gave this abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 
To ALTER, v. a. [akerer, Fr. from alter, .Lat.] 

1 . To chano-e ; to make otherwife than it is. Bo alter, fleems more 
properly to imply a change made only in Some part 01 a thing ; 
as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or interpolate it ; to 
change it, may be, to fubflitute another in its place. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter'd on the fudden ? 

How long her face is drawn ? how pa!e She looks, 

And of an earthly cold ? ^ Shak. Hen. VIII. 

Adis appropriated to the worfhip of God by his own ap- 
pointment, muft continue fo, till himfelf hath otherwife de- 
clared : for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? 

Stillingfleet's Defence of Difc. on Romijh Idolatry. 

2 . To take off from a perfuafton or fedl. 

For the way of writing plays in verfe, I find it troublefome 
and flow ; but I am no way altered from my opinion of it, at 
leaft with any reafons which have oppofed it. Dryden. 

To ALTER' v.n. To become otherwife than it was; as, 
the weather alters from bright to cloudy. 

Alterable, adj. [from alter ; alterable , Fr.] That which may 
be altered or changed by fometbing elfe ; diilindl from change- 
able, or that which changes, or may change itfelf. 

That alterable re fp eels are realities in nature, will never be 
admitted by a confiderate difeerner. Glanville. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, alter- 
able by a thouSand accidents, which we can neither forefee nor 
prevent. Rogers. 

I wifh they had been more clear in their directions to him 
upon that mightypoint, Whether the fettlementof the iuccef- 
fion in the Houfe of Hanover be alterable or no ? Swift. 

AYterableness. 71. f [from alterable.] The quality of being 
alterable, or admitting change from external caufes. 
AYterably. adv. [from alterable.] In fuch a manner as may 
be altered. 

Alterant, adj. [< alterant , Fr.] That which has the power of 
producing changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception precedeth operation ; for elfe all bodies would be 
alike one to another. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Alte ra''tion. 7 i. f. [from alter ; alteration, Y r.J 

1. The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be from worfe to better, hath in it in- 
conveniencies, and thofe weighty. Hooker^ 

2. The change made. 

Why may we not prefume, that God doth even call for fuch 
change or alteration, as the very condition of things themfelves 
doth make neceflary. Hooker , b. ii. § 10. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard. 

Mov’d on : 

But he once pall, foon after, when man fell. 

Strange alteration ! Sin, and death, amain 
Following his track (fuch was the will of heav’n !) 

Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Parad. Loff, b. ii. 
No other alteration will fatisfy ; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. South. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the fenate the fons of thofe who 
had been Slaves ; by which, and fucceeding alterations , that 
council degenerated into a mofl corrupt body. Swift . 

AYterative. adj. [from alter.] 

Medicines called alterative, are fuch as have no immediate 
fen fib le operation, but gradually gain upon the constitution, by 
changing the humours from a Slate of diftemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacuants. Quincy. 

Vv hen there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by fuch alterative 
medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Bongue. 

Alterca'tion. n. f. [ altercation , Fr. from alter cor, Lat.] De- 
bate ; controverfy ; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controverfies amongft men pro- 
feffing religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations there- 
of, they conceive hope, that, about the higher principles them- 
lelves, time will caufe altercation to grow. Hooker. 

Their whole life was, in a manner, little elfe than a perpe- 
tual wrangling and altercation ; and that, many times, rather 
for victory and oftentation of wit, than a fober and ferious 

A ET 0f uth r - , Haiewell on Providence. 

Altlrn 4 [alternus, Lat.] Acting b y turns, in fucceffion 
each to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their ufe 
JiB n J an > greater to have rule by day, 
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Alte'rnacy. n.f. [from alternate.'] Action performed by turns. 
ALTERNATE, adj. [ alternus , Lat] Being by turns; one 
after another ; reciprocal. 

Friendship confifts properly in mutual offices, and a generous 
Strife in alternate a&s of kindnefs. > South* 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprife, 

And bid alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. P ope. 

Alternate angles. [In geometry.] Are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppofite 
Tides of the cutting line ; the one below the firft parallel, and the 
other above the fecond. 

Alternate ratio, or proportion, is where uie antecedent 
of one is to its confequent, as the antecedent of another to its 
confequent ; the very fame ratio, in this cafe, holding alter- 
nately in refpecl of the antecedents to each other, and the con- 
fequents to each other. _ Chambers. 

Alternate, n.f [from alternate, adj.] That which happens 
alternately; viciSfitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in eafe, 

Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace, 

They blefs the long nodturnal influence Shed 
On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 

To Alternate, v. a. [ alterno , Lat.] 

1. To perform alternately. 

Thofe who, in their courfe. 

Melodious hymns about the Sov’reign throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton's Paradife Loff, b. v* 

2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for fundry wife ends, alternates the difpofttion of good and 
evil. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra , b. iii. 

Alternately, adv. [from alternate.] In reciprocal fticceSfion, 
fo that each fnall be fucceeded by that which it Succeeds, as, 
light follows darknefs, and darknefs follows light. 

The princefs Melefinda, bath’d in tears. 

And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears, 

Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden . 

Unhappy man ! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior. 

The rays of light are, by fome caufe or other, alternately dif- 
pofed to be reflected or refradted for many viciffitudes. Newton. 
Alte'rnateness. n. f [from alternate.] The quality of being 
alternate, or of happening in reciprocal fucceSfion. Didt. 

Alternation, n.f. [from alternate.] The reciprocal fucceSfion 
of things. 

The one would be oppreffed with conftant heat, the other 
with infufferable cold ; and fo the defect of alternation would 
utterly impugn the generation of all things. Brown's Vul. Err. 
Alternative, n.f [alternatif, Fr.] The choice given of two 
things ; fo that if one be rejected, the other mutt be taken. 

A Strange alternative 

Muff ladies have a dodtor, or a dance ? Young. 

Alternatively, adv. [from alternative.] In alternate. man- 
ner ; by turns ; reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the civil 
law as valid. ' Ayliffe's Parergon. 

AlteRnativeness. n.f [from alternative.] The quality or 
Slate of being alternative ; reciprocation. Didl. 

AlteRnity. n.f. [from altern.] Reciprocal fucceSfion ; vi- 
ciflitude ; turn ; change of one thing for another ; recipro- 
cally. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vafteSl dimenftons, and 
longeSl duration, Should live in a continual motion, without the 
alter nity and viciSfitude of reft, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue. Brown's V ulgar Errours , b. viii. c. r* 

Although, conj. [from all and though. See Though.] Not- 
withstanding ; however it may be granted ; however it may 
be that. J 

We all know, that many tilings are believed, although they 
be intricate, obfeure, and dark ; although they exceed the reach 
and capacity of our wits ; yea, although in this world they be no 
way poSfible to be understood. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Me the gold of France did not feduce. 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effedl what I intended. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
The St refs mult be laid upon a majority; without whicli 
the laws would be of little weight, although they be good ad- 
ditional fecurities. & 

A'ltigrade. adj. [from altus and gradior, Lat.] Rifling- on 
high. * * 

AltiYoquence. n.f [altus and loquor, Lat.] High Speech** 
pompous language. 0 ^ y 

Alti'metry. n. f [altimetria, Lat. from altus and /xlUv ] The 
art of taking or meafuring altitudes or heights, whether accef- 
ftble, or macceflible, generally performed by a quadrant 
Alti sonant, jadj. [ ahifims , Lat.] High founding;’ pom- 
Altisonous. 5 pous or lofty in found. 6 n ^ 

AYtitude. n.f [ altitudo , Lat. ] iCT * 

1. Height of place; fpace meafured upward. 
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ALU 

Ten malls attach’d make not the altitude , 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shah. King Leari 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun- 
tains to be four miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. 

She {hines above, we know, but in what place. 

How near the throne, and heav’n’s imperial face. 

By our weak opticks is but vainly guels’d ; 

Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much confiderable, whether we confider its afcent, meridian, 
altitude , or abode above the horizon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 
cannot he obferve them and their influences in their feveral 
fituations, in their oppofitions and conjundtions, in their alti- 
tudes and depreffions ? Rymer's Tragedies of lafl Age. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofe members which are pairs, ftand by one another in 
equal altitude , and anfwer on each fide one to another. Ray. 

4. Height of excellence ; fuperiority. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. 

The world, a willing ftander-by, 

Inclines to aid a fpecious lye. Szvift. 

5. Height of degree ; higheft point. 

He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly proud ; which 
he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Sbakej'p. Coriolanus. 

A tP voL ant. adj. [ altivolans , Lat. from altus and volo.] High 
flying. * Diff. 

Altogether, adv. [from all and together.'] 

1. Completely; without reftriction ; without exception. 

It is in vain to fpeak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 
till they be altogether fubdued. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hath lived altoge- 
ther without religion. Hooker , h. v. § 1 8. 

If death and danger are things that really cannot be endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to fuffer for his confcience, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abfurd to imagine a 
man obliged to fuffer, as to do impoffibilities. South. 

I do not altogether difapprove of the manner of interweaving 
texts of feripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swift. 

2. Conjundfly ; in company. This is rather all together. 

Coufin of Somerfet, join you with me. 

And a '‘together with the duke of Suffolk, 

We’ll quickly hoift duke Humphry from his feat. 

Shakefpearc s Henry VI. p. ii. 

A'LUDEL. n.f [from a and lutum ; that is, without lute.] 

Aludels are fubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, without bottoms, 
and fitted into one another, as many as there is occafion for, 
without luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds 
the matter to be fublimed ; and, at the top is a head, to retain 
the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 

A'LUM. n.f [aumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral fait, of an acid tafte, leaving in the mouth a 
fenfe of fweetnefs, accompanied with a confiderable degree of 
aftrincency. The ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of alum , 
natural and factitious. The natural is found in the ifland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitifh ftone, very light, friable, and po- 
rous, and ftreaked with filaments refembling filver. The fac- 
titious alum is prepared in different manners, according to the 
different materials of which it is made. Hence arife red, Ro- 
man, and citron alums ; alfo plumofe, faccharine, and burnt 
alums. England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where 
alum is principally produced ; and the Englifh roche-alum is 
made from a bluifli mineral ftone, frequent in the hills ofYork- 
fhire and Lancafhire. Alum is ufed in medicine as an abforbent ; 
but, being apt to excite vomiting, it is feldom preferibed in- 
wardly. It is ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an 
ingredient in feveral dentifrices and cofmeticks. It is a princi- 
pal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be 
well performed without it. It ferves to bind the colour upon 
the fluffs, and has the fame ufes there, that gum water and glu- 
tinous oils have in painting. It alfo difpofes fluff’s to take the 
colour, and adds a degree of brisknefs and delicacy to it. This 
effect of alum feems to proceed from its ftyptick or aftringent 
quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours together, 
and prevents their exhaling. Hence alfo it preferves paper, that 
has been dipped in its water, from finking when wrote upon. 

Saccharine alum bears a near refemblance to fugar, and is a 
compofition of common alum , with rofe-water and whites of 
eggs boiled together, to the confiftence of a pafte, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ftone, and 
is ufed as a cofmetick. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thus rendered 
whiter, more light, and more eafily pulverized. 

Plumofe or plume alum is a fort of faline mineral ftone, of va- 
rious colours, moft commonly white, bordering on green, re- 
fembling Venetian talc, except that, inftead of feales, it rifes in 
threads or fibres, refembling thofe of a feather ; whence its name 
. from pluma , a feather; Some will have this to be the lapis ami- 
anthus of the ancients. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum , 
you may bring it, for the moft part, into white curds. Boyle . 
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Alum stone, n.f A ftone or calx ufed in furgery; 
alum calcined, which then becomes corrofive. ^ ** 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days cured b 
touching it with the vitriol and alum Jiones. Wifemads Sura J 
Alu'minous. adj. [from alum.] Relating to alum, or confifL 
ing of alum. 

Nor do we reafohably conclude, becaufe, by a cold and alu 
minous moifture, it is able a while to refill the fire, that, f rom * 
peculiarity of nature, it fubfifteth and liveth in it. Brown 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it 0 f a 
vitriolick ox aluminous nature. Wifemads Surgery 

A'lwAys. adv. [It is fometimes written aiway, compounded^ 
all and way ; eallepae^a, Sax. tnttavia , Ital.J 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time; oppofed to fometi me, or to 
never. 

That, which fometime is expedient, doth not always fo con- 
tinue. Hooker, b. iv. § , . 

Man never is, but always to be bleft. pE’ 

2. Conftantly ; without variation ; oppofed to fometimes, or t 0 
now and then. 

He is ahuays great, when fome great occafion is prefented to 

him. . . Drjdm. 

A. M. Stands for artium magijlcr , or mailer of arts ; the fecond 
degree of our univerfities, which, in fome foreign countries is 
called dodtor of philofophy. 

Am, The firft perfon of the verb to be. [See To Be.] 

And God faid unto Mofes, I am that I am: and he Paid, thus 
{halt thou fay unto the children of Ifrael, lam hath fent me un- 
to you. Exodus , iii, 14, 

Come then, my foul : I call thee by that name. 

Thou bufy thing, from whence I know I am : 

For knowing what I am, I know thou art; 

Since that muft needs exift, which can impart. Prior: 

AmabFlity. n.f. [from amabilis, Lat.] Lovelinefs; thepower 
of pleafing. 

No rules can make amability, our minds and apprehenfions 
make that; and fo is our felicity. Taylor. 

AMADE'TTO. n.f. A fort of pear [See Pear.] fo called, fays 

Skinner , from the name of him who cultivated it. 
A'MADOT. n.f. A fort of pear. [See Pear.] 

Ama'in. adv. [from maine, or maigne , old Fr. derived from mag- 
nus, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour; fiercely; violent- 
ly. It is ufed of any adlion performed with precipitation, whe- 
ther of fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain , 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englifhinen unto the fword. Shak. Henry VI. 

What ! when we fled a?nain , purfued, and ftruck 
With heav’n’s afflicting thunder, and befought 
The deep to fhelter us ? Miltods Paradife Lof, b. ii. 

The hills, to their fupply. 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moift. 

Sent up amain. Par. Lof. 

From hence the boar was rous’d, and fprung amain, 

Like light’ning fudden, on the warriour train, 

Beats down the trees before him, {hakes the ground; 

The foreft echoes to the crackling found. 

Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. ) Dry : 
AMA'LGAM. ) n.f. [dfjta. and yotpii r.j The mixture of metals 
AM A' LG AM A. J procured by amalgamation. See Amalga- 
mation. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
new texture refulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

To AmaLgamate. v. a. [from amalgam.] 

To unite metals with quickfilver, which may be praclifed up- 
on all metals, except iron and copper. The ufe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal foft and dudlile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 
Amalgamation, n.f [from amalgamate. ] The adl or prac- 
tice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. The manner is thus in gold, the reft are anfwerable : 
Take fix parrs of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible ; ftir thefe well that they may incorporate; then call the 
mafs into cold water, and walh it. Bacon's Pkyfical Remains- 
AmandaTion. n.f. [from amando, Lat.] The adl offending 
on a meffage, or employment. 

AMANUE'NSIS. n.f. [Lat.] A perfon who writes what an- 
other dictates. 

A'maranth. n. f [amaranthus, Lat. from a and pugetm'.] The 
name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the flower is dry and 
multifid ; the feeds are included in membranaceous veffels, 
which, when come to maturity, burft open tranfverfely or hori- 
zontally, like purflane, each of which contains one or more 
roundifh feeds. 

Among the many fpecies, the moft beautiful are, I- The 
tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous aramanth, with reddilh 
coloured feeds, commonly called Love lies a bleeding. All thefe 

plants muft be fown on a good hotbed in February, or the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of March. They produce large beautiful flowers, and 
perfedl° their feed in September. . Millar. 

2 . In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary flower, fuppofed, ac- 
cording to its name, never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 


In paradife, fall by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but foon, for man’s offence, 

To heav’n remov’d, where firft it grew, there grovvs 3 
And flow’rs aloft, {hading the fount of life ; 

And where the river of blifs, thro’ midft ot heav’n, 

Rowls o’er Elyfian flow’rs her amber ftream : 

With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits eledl 

Bind their refplendent locks, in wreath’d with beams. 

Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /. 3 53 * 

Amaranthine, adj. [amaranthinus, Lat.] Relating to ama- 
ranths ; confiding of amaranths. 

By the ftreams that ever flow, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elyfian flow’rs, 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
Li yellow meads of Afphpdel, 

Or amaranthine bow’rs. Pope's St. C cecilia. 

Ama'ritudh. n.f. [ amaritudo , Lat.] Bitternefs. 

What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ama'rulence. n.f [ amaritudo , Lat.] Bitternefs. Dili. 

AmaLment. n.f. [from amafs.] Aheap; an accumulation; 
a collection. 

What is now in the fubject, is but an amafnent of imagi- 
nary conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite 
impoftures. Glanville's Scepfts Scientifica . 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [amajfcr, Fr.J 

1. To colledl together into one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made ufe of any un- 
lawful means to amafs riches, as having thriven by fraud and 
injuftice. Aiterbury' s Sermons. 

When we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, we, at 
firft ftep, ufually make fome very large idea, as perhaps of mil- 
lions of ages, or miles, which pofiibly we double and multiply 
feveral times. Ali that we thus amafs together in our thoughts, 
is pofiti ve, and the aflemblage of a great number of pofitive ideas 
of fpace or duration. Locke . 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing to another, generally 
with fome (hare of reproach, either of eagernefs or indiferimi- 
nation. 
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lieved in many. Brovjd s Vidgar Errours , b. i. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left your im- 
provements only amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

The life of Homer has been written, by amajfing of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a ftory of him to the world. Pope's Effay on Homer . 

To Ama'te. v. n. [from a and mate. See Mate.] 

1. To accompany ; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
folete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

I he which did them immodeft way ornate. 

And each one lought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Efueen, b. ii. 

2. To terrify ; jto ftrike with horrour. In this fenfe, it is derived 
from the old French, matter , to crufh or fubdue. 

Amato'rculist. n.f [amatorculus, Lat.] A little infignificant 
lover ; a pretender to affedlion. Diet 

A 1ov T ° RY * ^ amatoriUh Lat -J Relating to love ; caufing 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifti Lucretia by force, as 
I arquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but necefli- 
tate her to fatisfy his lull, and incline her effeaually, and draw 
her inevitably to follow him fpontaneoufly. 

AMATTPr/CK r r- Urtmbam agalnjl Hobbes, 

in TM j fL A dimnels of fight, not from 

any v, hole defeA in the eye, but from fome diftemperaturc ol 

the inner parts, occafiomng the reprefentations of flics and dull 
oat! ng before the eyes : which appearances are the parts of the 
retina hid and compreffed by the blood-veffels being too much 
lftended ; fo that, in many of its parts, all fenfe is loft ; and 
ueiefore no images can be painted upon them, whereby the 
eyes, continuaUy rolling round, many parts of obj e a S falling 
fucceffively upon them, are obfeure. The cure of this de^ 
pends upon a removal of the ftagnations in the extremities of 

To AM a^E L r" ° Ver ‘L b ° ttom of the e >' e ' 

y v a. [rrom a and maze, perplexity.] 

-* o confufe witn terrour. 

,P eo P !e a7na ^ed at thee, and theii 
iWn?H h f bC u 0mb 7 a f raid for thee ’ when 1 M brandifh mv 
every man forLi" 1 ’ Tf 7 tremble every moment 

2 . ToTtTnto conf, r™ hf T the T of t,le o' 

o, heav nly pair, and with your dazlino- virtue'* 

’l our courage, truth, your innocence and love, ’ 

Amzt and Charm Smith's Phadr. and Hiffol 


2. To put into perplexity i _ , , . 

That cannot choofe but amaze him. If he be not amazed^ 

he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, he wifi ever / ba 
mocked. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor* 

AmaLe. n.f. [from the verb amaze.] Aftonilhment ; confulion, 
either of fear or wonder. 

Fairfax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe rings* 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praife. 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumours loud. Miltods Paradife Regained. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way, 

Fix’d on his voyage thro’ the curling fea. 

Then calling back his eyes with dire amaze , 

Sees, on the Punick {hore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 

AmaLedly. adv. [from amazed.] Confufedly ; with amaze- 
ment ; with confufion. 

I fpeak amazedly , and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meffage. Shakefp. Winter s Tale . 

Why 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ! 

Come, fillers, cheer we up his fprights. _ Macbeth * 

Ama'zednfss. n. f. [from amazed.] The ftate of being amaz- ^ 
ed; aftonilhment ; wonder; confufion. 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the old fhep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
little amazednefs , we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

AmaLement. n.f. [from amaze.] 

1. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does not leave reafon its full 
force ; extreme fear ; horrour. 

He anfwer’d nought at all ; but adding new 
Fear to his firft amazement , ftaring wide. 

With ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 

Aftonifh’d flood, as one that had efpy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. Fairy Efueen* 

But look ! amazement oa thy mother fits ; 

O ftep between her and her fighting foul : 

Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works. Shak. Hamlet • 

2. Extreme d ejection. 

He ended, and his words imprefflon left 
Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 

Diftradled and furpris’d with deep difmay 

At thefe fad tidings. Miltods Paradife Regained , b. i. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, fome ages paft, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we ftiould read your ftory ; 

But living virtue, all atchievements paft. 

Meets envy ftill to grapple with at laft. Waller. 

4. Aflonifhment ; wonder at an unexpected event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder and a- 
mazement at that which had happened unto him. Adis, iii. 1 c. 

Ama ; zing. participial adj. [from amaze.] Wonderful; allo- 
nifhing. 

It is indeed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defolation of 
Italy, when one confiders what incredible multitudes of people 
it abounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. 

Addifods Remarks on Italy. 

Amazingly, adv. [from amazing.] To a degree that may ex- 
cite aflonifhment ; wonderfully. 

If we arife to the world of fpirits, our knowledge of them 
muft be amazingly imperfedl, when there is not the leaft grain 
of fand but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wifeft philofopher to anfwer. Watts's Logick. 

A'MAZON. n. f. [x and [*<*(<&.] The Amazons were a race of 
women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; they are fo 
called from their cutting off their breafls, to ufe their weapons 
better. A v/arlike woman ; a virago. 

Stay, flay thy hands, thou art an amazon , 

JMPaVfV* 7 rr t L/'T d - • f . Shakefp. Henry VI. 

AiVlb /i Lrl io. n. f [Lat.] A circuit of words ; a circumlocutory 

form of fpeech ; a multiplicity ol words ; an. indirect manner 
of exprefllon. 


the things, they were continually to give and receive inforr 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. Lo , 
Ambagious, adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory; perpl 
ed ; tedious. * 

Ambassa'de. n.f [ambaffadc, Fr.] Embafly; character or 
lineis of an ambafi'ador; a word not now in ufe. 

When you difgraced me in my ambaffadc , 

ATV/V Jl 1 fc n ct < te?T ^ ed >' ou ? ora bein § kin g- Shak. Henry ' 
AM BASS A DOUR. n.f. [ambaffadeur, Fr. emlaxador, Sr 

It is written differently, as it is fuppofed to come from 

t rench or Spamlh language ; and the original derivation be 

uncertain, it is not eafy to fettle its orthography. Some de; 

? fr0m 'y Hebrew ID- J , to te/l, and TBO& a meffenger ; otl 

from ambaSius, which, in the old C-auIifh, figniled a ferve 

whence ambajaa ,n low Latin, is found to fignify ferihe, 

amhafaattrr, zfervant ; others deduce it (torn ambaeht,' in 

* Teuton 




AMB 

Teutonick, fignifying a government, and Junius mentions a pofli- 
bility of its defeent from ; and others from for ad , 

and baffus, low, as fuppofmg the act of fending an ambaffa- 
dour, to be in fome fort an act of fubmiffion. All thefe deri- 
vations lead to write ambaffadoicr , not embaffadour .] 

A perfon fent in a publick manner from one fovereign power 
to another, and fuppofed to reprefent the power from which he 
is fent. The perfon of an ambaffadour is inviolable. 

Ambaffador is, in popular language, the general name of a 
melfenger from a^ fovereign power, and fometimes, ludicroufly, 
from common perfons. In the juridical and formal language, 
it fignifies particularly a minifter of the higheft rank refiding in 
another country, and is diftinguilhed from an envoy , who is of 
Ids dignity. 

Give firft admittance to th’ ambajjadours. Shak. Hamlet . 

Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news before, 

Nor ask’d you leave, nor did your faith implore ; 

But come, without a pledge, my own ambaffadour. Dryden. 

Oft have their black amaffadours appear’d 
Loaden with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zama. Add. Cato . 

Amb a'ss a dr p ss. n. J. [ ambaffadrice , Fr.j 

1 . The lady of an ambaffadour. 

2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent on a meflage. 

Well, my a7nbaffadrefs 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe's Penit. 

A'mbassage. n. f. [from ambaffadour.] An embaffy ; the bufi- 
nefs of an ambafiadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anfwers ; fo as 
the formal part of their ambaffage might well warrant their fur- 
ther flay. Ba ff n \ s Henr y VIL 

AMBER, n.f [from a 7 nbar, Arab, whence the lower writers 

formed ainbarum.] 

A yellow tranfparent fubftance of a gummous or bituminous 
confiftence, but arefinous tafte, and a fmell like oil of turpen- 
tine ; chiefly found in the Baltick fea, along the coafts of Pruf- 
fia. Some.naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mi- 
neral, and fome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny deferibes 
it as a refinous juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, and dif- 
charged thence into the fea ; where, undergoing fome altera- 
tion, it is thrown, in this form, upon the mores of Pi uffia, which 
lie very low. He adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it 
the denomination of fuccinum , from fuccus, juice. This opinion 
of the ancient naturaiift is confirmed by the obfervation of many 
of the moderns, particularly Father Camelli. Pbilof. Tranfatt. 
-N° 290. Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of 
birds .; others, the urine of a beaft ; others, the feum of the lake 
Cephifis, near the Atlantick; others, a congelation formed in 
the Baltick, and in fome fountains, where it is found fwimming 
like pitch. Others fuppofe it a bitumen trickling into the fea 
from fubterraneous fources ; but this opinion is alfo difearded, 
as o-ood amber having been found in digging at a confiderable 
diftance from the fea, as that gathered' on the coaft. Boerhaave 
ranks it with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatick 
plants, elaborated by heat into a cryftalline form. Amber af- 
fumes all figures in the ground ; that of a pear, an almond, a 
pea ; and, among others, there have been found letters very well 
formed, and even Hebrew and Arabick characters Within, 
fome pieces of amber have been found leaves, and infers includ- 
ed ; which feems to indicate, either that the<w»fcrwas originally 
in a fluid Bate, or, that having been expofed to the fun, it was 
foftened, and rendered fufceptible of the leaves and infeds. Am- 
ber, when rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it ; and, by fnc- 
tion, is brought to yield light pretty copioufly in the dark. Some 
diftinguilh amber into yellow, white, brown, and black, but the 
two latter are fuppofed to be of a different nature and denomi- 
nation ; the one called jet, the other a?nbergris. The white is . 
rnoft valued for medicinal ufes, and the yellowfor beingwrought 
into beads and toys, becaufe of its transparency. Trcv. Cba?nb. 

Liquid amber, is a kind of native balfam or refin, like turpen- 
tine; clear, reddifh, or yellowifh; of a pleafant fmell, almoft 
like ambergris. It flows from an incifion made in the bark of 
a fine lame tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofofol ; but 
it hardens, as it grows older, into a folid form, and is brought 
to us in barrels. " It is reputed an excellent balfam. Chambers . 

If lio-ht penetrateth any clear body, that is coloured, as paint- 
ed glafs, amber, water, and the like, it gives the light the co- 
lon? of its medium. Peacham on Drawing, 

No interwoven reeds a garland made. 

To hide his brows within the vulgar {hade ; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples fpread. 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. AddiJ Italy. 
The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, ? 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope s OdyJJey, 

A'meer. adj. Confifting ol amber. , 

With fcarfs, and fans, and double charge of brav ry. 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav’ry. 

Shakefpeares Taming of the Shrew. 

Amber drink, n.f. Drink of the colour of amber, orrefemb- 
iinor amber in colour and tranfparency. 

All your clear amber drink is flat. Bacon's Nat. Hijtory. 
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A'mbeRCRIS. n.f [from amber and gris, or grey i that is, g- cy 
amber .J 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax* commonly 0 f a 
greyifh or a(h colour, ufed both as a perfume and a cordial. I c 
fs found on the fea coafts of feveral warm countries, and on the 
weftern coafts of Ireland. Some imagine it to be the excrement 
of a bird, which, being melted by the heat of the fun, and wafli- 
ed oft’ the fhore by the waves, is fw allowed by whales, whore- 
turn it back in the condition we find it. Others conclude it 
to be the excrement of a cetaceous fifh, becaufe fometimes found 
in the inteftines of fuch animals. But we have no inftance of 
any excrement capable of melting like wax ; and ii it were the 
excrement of a whale, it ftiould rather be found where thefe a- 
nimab abound, s about Greenland. Others take it for a kind 
of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, and drops into the lea* 
where it congeals. Many of the orientals imagine it fprings 
out of the fea, as naphtha does out of fome fountains. Others 
fuppofe it a fea mufhroom, torn up from the bottom by the 
violence of tempefts. Other affert it to be a vegetable produc- 
tion, iffuing out of the root of a tree, whole roots always {hoot 
toward the fea, and difeharge themfelves into it. Others main- 
tain, that ambergris is made from the honey-combs, which fall 
into the fea from the rocks, where the bees had formed their 
nefts ; feveral perfons having feen pieces that were half amber- 
gris, and half plain honey-comb; and others have found large 
pieces of ambergris , in which, when bioke, honey-comb, and 
honey too, were found in the middle. Some affirm it to be a 
true animal concrete, formed in balls in the-body of the male 
fpermaceti whale, and lodged in a large oval bag over the tef- 
ticles. But, befides that it is not one fpermaceti whale in a 
hundred, that is found to have ambergris, Neumann, chemift 
to the king of Pruffia, abfolutely denies it to be an animal fub- 
ftance, as not yielding in the analyfis, any one animal principle* 

It may indeed be found in whales, but it muft have been fal- 
lowed by them. He concludes it to be a bitumen iffuing out 
of the earth into the fea; at firft of a vifeous confiftence, but 
hardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into the 
form in which we find it. Trevoux. Chambers, 

Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 
That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow. 

Where ftiining pearl, coral, and many a pound. 

On the rich fhore, of ambergris is found. IVallcr. 

Amber seed, or musk feed, refembles millet, is of a bitterifh 
tafte, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians ufe it internally as a cordial. It gives a grateful feent to 
the breath after eating. Chambers. 

Amber tree. n.f. \frutexAfricanus ambramfpirans.] A fhrub, 
whofe beauty is in its fmall evergreen leaves, which grow as 
'clofe as heath, and, being bruifed between the fingers, emits 
very fragrant odour. Millar. 

AMBIDEXTER, n.f [Lat] 

1. A man who has equally the ufe of both his hands. 

Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of ambidexters , ana 

left-handed men, delivereth a third opinion. Brovjns Vul.hr. 

2 . A man who is equally ready to a£t on either fide, in party de- 
putes. This fenfe is ludicrous. 

Ambidexterity, n.f [from ambidexter .] 

1. The quality of being able equally to ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

Ambide'xtrous. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Double dealing ; pradtifing on both Tides. 
dEfop condemns the double practices of trimmers, and all 

falfe, {huffling, and ambidextrous dealings. L' EJlrange s Fao. 

2. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrous and left-handed men, 

do totally fubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. V ulgar Err. 

Ambide'xtrousness. n.f [from a?nbi dextrous.] The quality 
of being ambidextrous. 

A'mbient. adj. [ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding; encompauing , 
inverting. 

This which yields or fills ( 

All fpace, the ambient air wide-interfus’d. Paradifehh 
The thicknefs of a plate requifite to produce any colour, de- 
pends only on the denfity of the plate, and not on that of ^ 
ambient medium. Newton s Of tic t. 

Around him dance the rofy hours, 

And damasking the ground with flow’rs, . 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Cowti’ 
Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have rofe. 

With happy laws her empire to fuftain, 

And with full pow’r aflert her ambient main. . EuV; 
The ambient aether is too liquid and empty, to impel hori 
zontally with that prodigious celerity. Bentley sSet ni0n! ’ 

A'MBIGU. n.f [French.] An entertainment, confining 11 
of regular courfes, but of a medley of dirties fet on together. 
When ftraiten’d in your time, and fervants few, 

You’d richly then compofe an ambigu ; 

Where firft and fecond courfe, and your defert. 

All in our fingle table have their part. King's Art of Coo G* 
Ambigu'ity. n.f. [from ambiguous.] Doubtfulnefs of 
ing ; uncertainty of fignification ; double meaning. 

^ Ambi&ti** 
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With ambiguities they often entangle themfelves, not mark- Ambi'tVdE. n.f. [amble, Lat.] Compafs; circuit { c.rcumfs- 
, , 3 ' u A n.„A Jn and what rence. . . T 


(.Oil v/a * V vv* » v*. — J 

Ing what doth agree to the word of God in itfelf,^ and what 


in regard of outward accidents. 

We can clear thefe ambiguities. 


Hooker , b. v. 


VV O \~ail 

And know their fpring, their head, their true defeent. 

Shakefpeares Romeo and Juliet. 

The words are of fingle fignification, without any ambigui- 
ty ; and therefore I {hall not trouble you, by {Training for an in- 
terpretation, where there is no difficulty ; or diftinaion, where 
there is no difference. South. 

AMBIGUOUS, adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] . 

1. Doubtful; having two meanings ; of uncertain fignification. 

But what have been thy anfwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous , and with doubtful fenfe deluding. Par. Regain. 
Some expreflions in the covenant were ambiguous , and were 
left fo ; becaufe the perfons who framed them, were not all of 
one mind. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful expreflions. It is applied 
to expreflions, or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious, or fuf- 
pended ftate of mind. 

Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ringbreaff, 

In thefe myfterious words his mind expreff ; V- 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. j . 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain’d a fmile, and thus ambiguous fpoke. Pope's Odyff 

Ambi'guously. adv. [from ambiguous.] In an ambiguous man- 
ner; doubtfully; uncertainly; with double meaning. 

Ambi'guousness. n.f [from ambiguous.] The quality of being 
ambiguous; uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of fignifica- 


Dryd. 


tion. 


Ambi'logy. n.f. [from ambo , Lat. and Xoy©-.] Talk of ambi- 
guous or doubtful fignification. Diet. 

AmbFloquous. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] Ufing ambi- 
guous and doubtful expreflions. Diet. 

Ambi'loquy. n.f [ ambiloquium , Lat.] The ufe of doubtful and 
indeterminate expreflions ; difeourfe of doubtful meaning. D. 
A'mbit. n.f. [ambitus, Lat.] The compafs or circuit of any 
thing ; the line that encompafles any thing. 

The tulk of a wild boar winds about almoft into a perfedf 
ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. In meafuring by the 
ambit , it is long or round about a foot and two inches ; its bafis 
an inch over. Crew's Mufcsum. 

AmbFtion. n. f. [ ambitio , Lat.] The defire of fomething higher 
than is poffeffed at prefent. 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind as Antiphi- 
lus, that fo great goodnefs could not have bound gratefulnefs ? 
and fo high advancement not have fatisfied his ambition f Sidn. 

2 . The defire of any thing great or excellent. 

The quick’ning power would be, and fo would reft; 

The fenfe v/ould not be only, but be well : 

But wit’s ambition longeth to the beft. 

For it defires in endlefs blifs to dwell. Sir J. Davies. 

Urge them, while their fouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 

Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity and remorfe, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shakefp. K. John. 

3. It is ufed with to before a verb, and of before a noun. 

I had a very early ambition to recommend my felf to your 
Lcrdfhip’s patronage. _ AddiJ'on. 

I here was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gayety. 

- , Pope's Preface to his Letters. 

Ambitious, adj. [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; defirous of advancement ; 

e ager of honours; afpiring. It has the particle of before the 
object of ambition. 

The neighboring monarchs, by thy beauty led. 

Contend in crouds, ambitious of thy bed: 

I he world is at thy choice, except but one, 

Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. Dr yd. Fables. 
You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man to go dif- 
contented out of the world, for want of that proteaion, of 
which he had been fo long ambitious. Dryden. 

d ra il"> a prince ambitious of glory, defended to the mouths 
or the 1 lgris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where 
reeing a veffel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 

doing Alexander _ Jrlutlnot on Coins. 

2. .Lager to grow bigger ; afpiring. 

I have feen 

Th’ ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 

Aw ° ° e cxalted with the threatening clouds. Shakefp. J Caf 

TcT°T V - a h C cT ^ an ambiifouRat 

5 with eagernefs of advancement or preference. 

W ith fuch glad hearts did our defpairing men 

v^ute th appearance of the prince’s fleet ; 

And each ambitioufy would claim the ken, 

HerlFfe^ ^ ^ ^ meet Ann - Mir. 
Here h lecknoe, as a place to fame well known 

A dcfi S n ’ d his Sh -’ s th ™e- Dnden 
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rence. 

To AMBLE. v . n . [ambler, Fr. ambulo, Lat.J 

1. To move upon an amble. [See Amble.] 

It is good, on fome occafions, to enjoy as much of the pre- 
fent, as will not endanger our futurity ; and to provide ourielves 
of the virtuofo’s faddle, which will be fure to amble , when the 
world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden s Virgil, Dedication * 

2. To move eafily, without hard {hocks, or fhaking. 

Who ambles time withal ? — A rich man that hath not the 
o-out ; for he lives merrily, becaufe he feels no pain ; knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury : him time ambles withal. 

Shakefpeares As you like it. 

3. In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with lubmiftion, and by direc- 
tion ; as, a horfe that ambles, ufes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering fhe. 

Shall make him amble on a goflip’s meffage, 

And take the diftaft’ with a hand as patient, 

As ere did Hercules. Rowe's Jane Shore . 

4. To walk daintily and affedtedly. 

I am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakefp. Ric. TIL 
A'mble. n.f [from to\a7nblc.] A pace or movement in which the 
horfe removes both his leg on one fide ; as, on the far fide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whilft the legs on the near fide ftand ftill ; and when the far legs 
are upon the ground, the near fide removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide ftand ftill. An ajnble 
is the firft pace of young colts, but when they have ftrength to 
trot, they quit it. There is no amble in the manage ; riding- 
malters allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horfe may be 
put from a trot to a gallop without {topping; but cannot be put 
from an amble to a gallop without a ftop, which interrupts the 
juftnefs of the manage. Farrier's Di£i. 

A'mbler. n. f. [from to a?nble .] A horfe that has been taught 
to amble ; a pacer. 

Amelingly. adv. [from ambling.] With an ambling move- 
ment. 

AMBROSIA, n.f [x.f/.@cocriu.] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from which every thing 
eminently pleafing to the fmell or tafte, is called ambrofia . 

2 . The name of a plant. 

It has male flofculous flowers, produced on feparate parts of 
the fame plant from the fruit, having no vifible petals ; the 
fruit which fucceeds the female flowers, is flhaped like a club, 

„ and is prickly, containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpecies are, 1. The marine or fea a?nbrofia. 2. Taller 
unfavoury fea ambrofia. 3. The talleft Canada ambrofia, with 
rough plane tree leaves. The firft fort {hould be Town early in 
the fpring, under a warm wall. The fecond and third are com- 
mon American weeds, which {hould be fown upon a gentle hot- 
bed in the fpring. None of them have much beauty to re- 
commend them. M Uar. 

Ambro sial. adj. [from ambrofia.] Partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrofia ; fragrant ; delicious ; deleaable. 

Thus while God fpake, ambrofial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the bleffed fpirits elecl 
Senfe of new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues, 

Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. Dryden' s Virg. Georg, 

Fo fartheft {hores th’ ambrofial fpirit flies, 
t Sweet to the world, and grateful to the {kies. Pope , 

A'mbry. n. J. [a word corrupted from almonry.] 

1. 1 he place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diftri- 
buted. 

2. The place where plate, and utenfils for houfekeeping, are 
kept ; alfo a cupboard for keeping cold vi&uals : a word ftill 
ufed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

Ambs ace. n.f. [from ambo, Lat. and ace.] A double ace • fo 
called when two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for my 

1 'ii 1 Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Lhis will be yet clearer, by confidering his own inftance of 
calling ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency than of 
freedom. Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did 
throw^ the dice, fuppofmg the figure of the table, and of the 
dice tnemfelves, fuppofmg the meafure of force applied, and 
nippofing all other things which did concur to the produ&ion 
of that caft, to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this cafe the caft is neceffary. Bramh. again ft Hobbes 

Ameula tion. n.f [ambulatio, Lat.] The aft of walking 
. - brom the °ccult and invifible motion of the mufcles invita- 
tion, proceed more offenfive laflitudes, than from ambulation. 

a/ Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. ^ ' r 

ambulatory, adj. [a 7 nbulo,LssX.] 

1. That which has the power or faculty of walking 

The gradient, or ambulatory , are fuch as requi?e fome bafis 
or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : fuch were thofe 
ft range inventions, commonly attributed to Daedalus or felf 
mov.ng fetues, which, unlefs violently detained would of 
themfelves run away. WAV, MatbM. Maff 


T 


2. That 
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2. That which happens during a paflage or walk. 

He was Tent to conduce hither the princefs Henrietta Maria, 
of whom his majefty had an ambulatory view in his travels. 

JVotton. 

3. Moveable ; as, an ambulatory court ; a court which removes 
from place to place for the exercife of its jurifdidtion. 

A'mbury. n.f. A bloody wart on any part of a horfe’s body. 
Ambusca'de. n.f [embufcade, Fr. See Ambush.] A private 
ftation in which men lie to furprife others ; ambufh. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal made. 

Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambufcade . Dry den. 
When I behold a fafhionable table fet out, I fancy that 
gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diftempers, lie 
in ambufcade among the cl i flies . Addifon. Speff. N ' 1 95 * 

AmbuscaW n.f[embofcada, Span.] A private port, in order 
to furprife an enemy. 

Sometimes fhe driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambufcadoes , Spanifh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A'mbush. n.f. [ embufche , Fr. from kV a wood j whence em- 
bufcher , to hide in woods, ambufhes being commonly laid un- 
der the concealment of thick forefts.] 

1. The poft where foldiers or afiaflins are placed, in order to fall 
unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxallans yield. 

Bold in clofe ambufh , bafe in open field. 

» Drydens Indian Emperour. 

2. The aCt of furprifing another, by lying in wait, or lodging in 
a fecret poft. 

Nor jfhall we need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no aflault or fiege. 

Or ambuf) from the deep. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

3. The flate of being polled privately, in order to furprife ; the 
Hate of lying in wait. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambufh , whence iffiied more. Then the earl gathered his finall 
company about him, and maintained the fight. But the ene- 
my, whether perceiving fome fuccours advancing, or whether 
intending to draw the Englifh further into their ambufh , turned 
away at an eafy pace. Hayward. 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 

Once, did I lay an ambufh for your life. Shakefp. Richard II. 

A mbushed, adj. ' [from ambufh .] Placed in ambufh ; lying in 
wait. 

Thick as the (hades, there ifliie fwarming bands 
Of ambujh'd men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 

To beTaxallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Ambu'shment. n.f. [from ambufh ; which fee.] Ambufh; 
furprize : a word now not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 
Where on a funny bank the lambs do play. 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in arnbufhment of his hoped prey. Spenfers Muiopotmos. 
Ambu'st. adj. [ambujlus, Lat.] Burnt; fcalded. DM. 

Ambu'stion. n.f [ambujho, Lat.] A burn; a fcald. 

A'mei. n.f [email, Fr.] The matter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined tin, compofe an 
undiaphanous body. This white amel is the bafis of all thofe 
fine concretes that goldfmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 

AME' N. adv. [A word of which the original has given rife to 
many conjectures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; and 
the Rabbies make it the compound of the initials of three 
words, fignifying the Lord is a faithful king ; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, which, with a long train of deri- 

vatives, fignifies firmnefs, certainty, fidelity.] 

A term ufed in devotions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, Jo be it , at the end of a creed, fo it is. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and, Amen ! the other. 

As they had fien me with thefe hangman’s hands. 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay Amen, 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Blefled be the Lord God of Ifrael, from everlafting and to 
everlafting, Amen and amen. , Pjalmx h. 13. 

* Amenable, adj. [ amefnable , Fr. amener quelquun , in the French 
courts, fignifies, to oblige one to appear to anfwer a charge 
exhibited againft him.] Refponfible ; fubjeft fo as to be liable 
to enquiries or accounts. 

Ao-ain, becaufe the inferiour fort were loofe and poor, and 
not amenable to the law, he provided, by another aCt, _ that five 
of the beft and eldeft perfons of every fept, fhou.d bring in all 

the idle perfons of their furname, to be juftified by the law. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

A'menance. n.f [It feems to come from a?ncner , Fr.] C011- 
duCt; behaviour; mien: a word difufed. 

For he is fit to ufe in all aflays, 

Whether for arms and warlike amenance , 

Or elfe for wife and civil governance, Spenf Hull. Tale. 


Well kend him fo far fpace, 

Th’ enchanter, by his arms and amenance. 

When under him he law his Lybian deed to prance. 

Fairy ffueen, b. ii. v ; 

To AME'ND. v. a. [ a?ncnder , Fr. emeu do, Lat.] 

1. To correCt ; to change any thing that is wrong to fomethin* 
better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wickednefs. 

In thefe two cafes we ufually write mend. See Mend. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will caufe you to 
dwell in this place. Jerem. vii. ^ 

3. To reftore paflages in writers which the copiers are fuppofed 
to have depraved ; to recover the true reading. 

To Amf/nd. v. n. To grow better. To amend differs from to 
improve ; to improve fuppofes or not denies that the thing is 
well already, but to amend implies fomething wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may declare it uin 

to you. Sidney 

At his touch 

Such fanctity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefently amend. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

AME'NDE. n.f. [French.] This word, in French, fignifies a 
fine, by which recompenfe is fuppofed to be made for the fault 
committed. We ufe, in a cognate fignification, the word 
amends. 

Amendment, n. f [ amendement , hr.] 

1 . A change from bad for the better. 

Before it was prefented on the ffage, fome things in it have 
pafi'ed your approbation and amenchnent. Dryd. Aar eng. Pref. 

Man is always mending and altering his works ; hut nature 
obferves the fame tenour, becaufe her works are fo perfect, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. Ray on the Creation . 

There are many natural defeCls in the underftanding, ca- 
pable of amendment , which are overlooked and wholly neglec- 
ted. Locke. 

2 . Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amenchnent of life, by the teifimony 
which Mofes and the prophets have given, concerning themi- 
feries that follow finners after death, were not likely to be per- 
fuaded by other means, although God from the dead fhould 
have raifed them up preachers. Hcokeo ', b. v. § 22. 

Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and anguifh, are 
fent as fcourges for amendment. 2 Efdras , xvi. 19. 

Though a ferious purpofe of amendment, and truea&s of con- 
trition, before the habit, may be accepted by God; yet there is 
no fure judgment whether this purpole be ferious, or thefe acts 
true acts of contrition. •• Hammond's Practical Catechijnu 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew. 
Amendment, [emendatio, Lat.] It fignifies, in law, the correc- 
tion of an errour committed in a procefs, and efpied before or 
after judgment ; and fometimes aiter the party 7 s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 

Am f/nder. n.f [from amend.] I he perfon that amends any 

thing. _ 

Amends, n.f. [ amende , Fr. from which it feems to oe acciden- 
tally corrupted.] Recompenie ; compenlation ; attonement. 
If I have too aufterely punifhed you. 

Your compenfation makes amends. Shakefp. TetnpJ • 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns to thole 
that had fuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into e 
prince’s coffers. S>ir LV. Raleigh s Jtjjay. 

Where I a pris’ner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwholfome draught; but here I feel amends, 

The breath of heav’n frefh blowing, pure and fweet, 

With day-fpring born ; here leave me to refpire. 

Milton's SamjfmJgwfi- 
Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I make tie 
world fome part of amends for many ill plays, by an ei ° ic 
poem. Dryden’s Aureng M*- 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant amends 
compenfation for the frailties of life, and fufterings 0 
date. 

It is a ftrong argument for retribution hereafter, that 
tuous perfons are very often unfortunate, and vicious P er ^ Q 
profperous ; which is repugnant to the nature of a Being? 
appears infinitely wife and good in all his works; unlefs we . 
fuppofe that fuch a promifeuous diftribution, which was n ^ 
fury for carrying on the defigns of providence in this i e ? 
be rectified and made amends for in another. Spell. 4 
Ame'nity. n.f [ amenite , Fr. amcenttas , Lat.] Flea an 
agreeablenefs of fituation. 



To AME RCE, v. a. [amercier, Fr. &.*!*&* 

to give the original.] < t0 > 

1. To punifh with a pecuniary penalty ; to exact an > ^ 
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flia a forfeiture. It is a word originally juridical, but adopted 

bv other writers. - 

But I’ll amerce you with fo ftrong a fine, 

That you fhall all repent the lofs of^rn, ^ ^ ^ 

All the fuitors were confidcrably amerced s yet this proved but 
anfnefthaual remedy for thofe mifehiefe. MM, Law of Engl. 

* Etr .r ru r , - 

givlihl mo ,1.. ^ ‘“f S’. »" 

with the particle of. . ,, 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amend 
Of heav’n, and from eternal fplendours ; flung 
For his revolt. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. 1. 

Ame'rcer n.f. [from amerce.-] He that fets a fine upon any 
mtfdemeanour; he that decrees or inflias any pecumary pu- 

nifbment or forfeiture. . 

Ame'rcement. \n.f. [from amerce.] The pecuniary punifh- 
Ame'rciament. f ment of an offender, who Hands at the 
mercy of the kinff, or other lord m Ins court. Lowell. 

All amenemenu and fines that fhall be impoled upon them, 
(hall come unto themfelves. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Ames ACE. n.f. [a corruption of tte word ambs ace, which ap- 
pears, from very old authorities, to have been early foftened by 
omitting the />.] Two aces on two dice. 

But then myftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice : 

To fhun antes ace , that fwept my (fakes away , 

And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryd. Perftus. 
A'mess. n.f [corrupted from amice.] A prieft’s veftment. Dttt. 
Ametho'dical. adj. [from a and method .] Gut of method ; 
without method ; irregular. 

AMETHYST, n.f [cc^Svr^, contrary to wine, or contrary to 
drunkennefs ; fo called, either becaufe it is not quite of the co- 
lour of wine, or becaufe it was imagined to prevent inebria- 
tion.] _ 1 

A precious done of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 

The oriental amethyfl is the hardeff, fcarceff, and moft valuable ; 
it is generally of a dove colour, though fome are purple, and 
others white like the diamond. I he German is of a violet co- 
lour, and the Spanifh are of three forts ; the beft are the blacked 
or deepeft violet ; others are almoft quite white, and fome few 
tinctured with yellow. They are found in a hill named St. Sig— 
minont, in Catalonia, by following the vein of reddifh or black 
earth, or a vein in a rock fo coloured, and are all hexangular, 
and pointed like cryftal. Sometimes a great number is found 
fticking. together, like the Briftol diamonds ; but the beft are 
found loofe in the chinks of the rock. Beautiful ones are 
alfo found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
The arnethyjl is not extremely hard, but eafy to be engraved 
upon, and is next in value to the emerald. Savary. Chambers. 

I obferved fome (tones that nearly approached the granate 
completion ; and feveral very nearly refembling the arnethyjl. 

IVoodxvard on Fofftls. 

A'methyst [in heraldry] fignifies the fame colour in a noble- 
man’s coat, that purpure does in a gentleman’s. 
Amethystine, adj. [from arnethyjl.^ Refembling an amethyfl 
in colour. 

AM I A B L E. adj. \_aimable, Fr. ] 

X. Lovely ; pleafing. 

That which is good in the ations of men, doth not only de- 
light as profitable, but as amiable alfo. Hooker. 

She told her, while fhe kept it, 

’T would make her amiable , fubdue my father 
Intirely to her love ; but if (lie loft it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should hold her loathed. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. Pretending love ; (hewing love. 

Spend all, only give me fo much time in exchange, as to lay 
amiable fiege to the honefty of this Ford’s wife ; ufe your art of 
wooing. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A'miableness. n.f [from amiable.] The quality of being ami- 
able ; lovelinefs ; power of raifing love. 

As foon as the natural gaiety and amiablenefs of the young 
man wears off, they have nothing left to commend them, but lie 
by among the lumber and refufe of the fpecies. Addif Guard. 
A'miably. adv. [from amiable.'] In an amiable manner; in 
fuch a manner as to excite love. 

AMICABLE, adj. [amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; kind. It is 
commonly ufed of more than one ; as, they live in an amicable 
manner ; but we feldom fay, an amicable adtion, or an amicable 
man, though it be fo ufed in this paflage. 

. O grace ferene ! oh virtue heav’nly fair. 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 

Frefh blooming hope, gay daughter of the fky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable gueft ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reft. Popes Elo. to Abelard. 
Amicableness, n. f [from amicable.] The quality of beino- 
amicable ; friendlinels ; goodwill. 


AMI 

A'micaely. adv. [from amicable.] In an amicable manner ; m 
a friendly way ; with goodwill and concoid. 

They fee 

Through the dunmift, in blooming beauty frefh. 


Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 
O’er verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps, revolv’d 


Philips ♦ 


Anna’s late conquefts. 

I found my fubjedis amicably join, . 

To leften their defers, by citing mine. Prior. 

In Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that the variety ot 
feds live fo amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, joining with the Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the 
republick. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'Mici. n.f [amitfus, Lat. amM, Fr. Pritnum ex fix indumcntis 
epifeopo Cf presbyteriis communibus funt , animus,, alba, cingulum , 
/tola, manipulus, Cf plancta. Du Cange. _ A mi Bus quo collum 
Jlringitur, & pettus tegitur, cajlitatem interioris homims dejignat 5 
tegit enim cor, ne vanitates cogitet , Jlringit autem collum, ne inde 
adlinguam tranfeat mendacium. Bruno.] 1 hefirft orundermoft 
part of a prieft’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Thus pafis’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey. Paradife Reg , 
On fome a prieft, fuccindt in amice white, 

Attends. Popes Dunctad, b. iv. 1 . 44** 

^ IV:I / D- \ prep, [from a and mid, or midji.] 

Amidst. r L 

1. In the midft ; equally diftant from either extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree, amidjl 
The garden, God hath (aid, ye fhall not eat. Paradife Lojl. 
The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s ftatue of the great 
duke, amidjl the four flaves, chained to his pedeftal, are very 
noble fights. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Mingled with; furrounded by ; in the ahmit of another thing. 

Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear, 

And, but bewitch’d, who to his flock would moan ? Sidney . 

So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 

Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milt. Par ad. Lojl . 

What have I done, to name that wealthy Twain, . 

The boar amidjl my cryftal ftreams I bring ; 

And fouthern winds to blaft my flow’ry fpring. Dryd. Virg , 
Amata’s bread the fury thus invades. 

And fires with rage amid the fylvan (hades. Dryd. AEneid. 

3. Amongft ; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no real voice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reafon’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

P'or ever finging, as they fhine, 

cc The hand that made us is divine.” Addif Spedl. N° 465. 
Ami'ss. adv. [from a, which, in this form of compofition, often 
fignifies according to, and mifs, the Englifh particle, which fhews 
any thing, like the Greek 'usa.od, to be wrong ; as, to mifeount , 
to count erroneoufly; to mifdo, to commit a crime : atnifs there ■> 
fore fignifies not right , or out of order.] 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou haft fworn to do amifs. 

Is yet amifs when it is truly done. Shakefp. King John . 

2 . Faultily; criminallv. 

Vic hope therefore to reform ourfelves, if at any time we 
have done amifs , is not to fever ourfelves from the church we 
were of before. Hooker , b. iii. § 1, 

O ye powers that fearch 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts. 

If 1 have done amifs, impute it not. Addifon' s Cato . 

3. In an ill fenfe. 

She figh’d withal, they conftru’d all amifs , 

And thought fhe wifh’d to kill who long’d to kifs. Fairfax. 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to keep, but of counfels only and perfuafions, not 
amifs to be followed by them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all fcience, and all principles, 
yet it might not be amifs to have fome confcience. Tillotf Pref. 

5. Wrong ; not according to the perfection of the thing, what- 
ever it be. 

^ \ our kindred is not much amifs, ’tis true,; 

A et I am fomewhat better born than you. Dryden . 

I built a wall, and when the mafons plaid the knaves, no- 
thing delighted me fo much as to ftand by, while my feiwants 
threw down what was amifs. Swift 

6. Reproachful ; irreverent. *' 

Every people, nation, and language, which fpeak any thincr 
amifs agamd the God of Shadrach, Mefhach, and Abedne^ 
fhall be cut in pieces, and their houfes fhall be made a dunahil • 
becaufe there is no other God that can deliver after this fort! * 

7. Impaired in health ; as, I was fomewhat amifs yefterday, but 

am well to day. J ] ^ 

S. Amifs is marked as an adverb, though it cannot always be ad- 
vei bially rendered ; becaufe it always follows the fubitantive to 

which 
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which it relates, contrary to the nature of adjectives in Eng- 
lifh ; and though we fay the action was amifs , we never fay an 
amifs aCtion. 

9. Amifs is ufed by Skakefpeare as a noun fubftantive. 

To my Tick foul, as jin’s true nature is, 

Each toy feems prologue to fome great amifs. Hamlet . 

Ami'ssion. n.f [ amijfo , Lat.] Lofs. 

To Ami't. v. a. [amitto, Lat.] Tolofe: a word little in ufe. 
Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby it 
acquireth no new form, but rather a confiftence or determina- 
tion of its diffluency, and amitteth not its effence, but condition 
of fluidity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A'mity. n.f [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] Friendfhip, whether 
publick between nations, oppofed to war , or among the people, 
oppofed to di fiord , or between private perfons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker , b. v. § 38. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity with 
all the world. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity ; which appears moft ftrongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord. Shak.Merch. of Ven. 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored allies; let there be 

’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Sir John Denham. 

AMMONIAC, n.f The name of a drug. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the Eafl: Indies, and is fup- 
pofed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. Diofcorides fays, 
it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the 
plant is called agafyllis. Pliny calls the tree metopion , which, he 
fays, grows near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the 
gum takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white with- 
in, yellowifh without, eafily fufible, refinous, fomewhat bitter, 
and of a very fharp tafte and fmell, fomewhat like garlick. This 
gum is faid to have ferved the ancients for incenfe, in their fa- 
crifices. It enters feveral medicinal compofitions, as an atte- 
nuant and detergent ; and, outwardly applied, it is refolutive 
and fuppurative. Savary. Trevoux. 

Sal Ammoniac is a volatile fait of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern. The ancient fort, defcribed by Pliny and Diofcorides, 
was a native fait, generated in thofe large inns or caravanferas, 
where the crouds of pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, ufed to lodge ; who, in thofe parts, travelling up- 
on camels, and thofe creatures when in Cyrene, a province of 
Egypt, where that celebrated temple flood, urining in the fla- 
bles, or, fay fome, in the parched fands, out of this urine, which 
is remarkably flrong, arole a kind of fait, denominated fome- 
times from the temple, A?nmoniac , and fometimes from the 
country, Cyreniac. Since the ceflation of thefe pilgrimages, 
no more of this fait is produced there ; and, from this deficien- 
cy, fome fufpecl there never was any fuch thing: but this fuf- 
picion is removed, by the large quantities of a fait, nearly of 
the fame nature, thrown out by mount iEtna. The characters 
of the ancient fal ammoniac are, that it cOols water, turns aqua 
fortis into aqua regia, and confequently difi'olves gold. 

The modern fal ammoniac is entirely factitious, and made in 
Egypt ; where feveral long-necked glafs bottles, being filled with 
foot, a little fea fait, and the urine of cattle, and having their 
mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, are placed over an 
oven or furnace, contrived for the purpofe, in a thick bed of 
afhes, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept there two days 
and a night, with a continual ftrong fire. The fleam fwells up 
the cotton, and forms a pafte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
falts from evaporating; which, being confined, flick to the top 
of the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thofe large 
cakes, which they fend to England. Only foot exhaled from 
dung, is the proper ingredient in this preparation; and die 
dung of camels affords the flrongefl and befl. 

Our chymifls imitate the Egyptian fal am?noniac , by adding 
one part of common fait to five of urine ; with which fome mix 
that quantity of foot, 2nd putting the whole in a veffel, they 
raife from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, farinaceous fub- 
flance, which they call fal a?nmoniac. There are various pre- 
parations of this fait ufed in pharmacy ; as, fublimate offal am- 
moniac , and flowers of fal ammoniac , ufed as fudorificks, diu- 
reticks, and good aperients ; volatile fal ammoniac^ ufed againfl 
malignant fevers, as a fudorifick, and in pocket bottles ; fpirit 
of fal ammoniac , of various kinds. Chambers. 

Ammoni'acal. adj. [from ammoniac.'] Having the properties 
of ammoniac fait. 

Human blood calcin’d, yields no fixed fait ; nor is it a fal 
ammoniack ; for that remains immutable after repeated diftil- 
lations ; and diftillation deftroys the ammoniacal quality of ani- 
mal falts, and turns them alkaline : fo that it is a fait neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite ammoniacal ; but foft and benign, approaching 
neareft to the nature of fal ammoniac. Arbuthnot. 

Ammunition, n.f [fuppofed by fome to come from amonitio , 
which, in the barbarous ages, feems to have fignified fupply of 
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provifion ; but it, furely, may be more reafonably derived f r0 
munitio, fortification ; chofes a munitions , things for the fortreffe ^ 
Military ftores. 

They muff make themfelves defenfible againfl; ftrangers ; and 
muff have the afiiftance of fome able military man, and conve- 
nient arms and ammunition for their defence. g 

The colonel fiaid to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him; which was only twelve bariels of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. Clarendon , b. viij 

All the rich mines of learning ranfackt are, 

To furnifh ammunition for this war. Denham 

But now his ftores of ammunition fpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon fent. 

And folitary guns are fcarcely heard. Dry den’s Annus Mir 

Ammunition bread, n.f Bread for the fupply of the armies 

or garrifons. 

A'mnesty. n.f. [afwrori*.] An adlof oblivion ; an adl by which 
crimes againft the government, to a certain time, are fo obli- 
terated, that they can never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enacled to take away the force of all 
laws, by which a man may fafely commit upon the laft of June 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the firft of July ; by which the greateft criminals may efcape, 
provided they continue long enough in power, to antiquate their 
crimes, and, by Hilling them a while, deceive the legiflature in- 
to an amnefly. Swift. 

Amni'colist. n. f. [amnicola, Lat.] Inhabiting near a river. D. 

Amni'genous. n.f. [amnigenus, Lat.] Born of a river. Dift 

AMNION. \ r n . u c - ^ 1 

A'MNIOS perhaps from «*«©■•] 

The innermoft membrane with which the foetus in the womb 
is moft immediately covered, and with which the reft of the fe- 
cundines, the chorion, and alantois, are ejedled after birth. It is 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo contains a nutri- 
tious humour, feparated by glands for that purpofe, with which 
the foetus is preferved. It is outwardly cloathed with the uri- 
nary membrane, and the chorion, which fometimes Hick fo 
clofe to one another, that they can fcarce be feparated. It has 
alfo its veffels from the fame origin as the chorion. Quincy, 

AMO 1 MUM. n.f [Lat.] A fort of fruit. 

The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides differ about the 
ancient amomum ; but the generality of them fuppofe it to be 
a fruit different from ours. Scaliger is confident, that the arm- 
mum was no fruit ; but the wood, which bore fome refem- 
blance to a bunch of grapes, and was ufed in embalming of bo- 
dies; whence the name mummy was given to bodies embalmed 
with it. The modern amomum appears to be th effort, or ftum, 
of the ancients, or baflard fi one-par flley. It refembles the mufeat 
grape, grows in clufters, and is about the thicknefs of a pea, 
round, membranous, and divided into three cells, that contain 
feveral brown angular grains, of a very ftrong aromatick tafte 
and fmell. This fruit is brought from the Eaft Indies, and 
makes part of the compofition of treacle. It is of a hot fpicy 
tafte and fmell. There is likewife another paler feed, named 
amomum ; but neither are in much repute in phyfick. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

Amo'ngst. y rep ' [ aman 3>3 eman 3> Saxon.] 

1. Mingled with ; placed with other perfons or things; on every 
fide. 

Amongfl ftrawberries fow here and there fome borage-fee^; 
and you Ihall find the ftrawberries under thofe leaves far more 
large than their fellows. Bacon s Natural Hifl. N° 44 1 * 

The voice of God they heard. 

Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 

Brought to their ears, while day declin’d : they heard, 

And from his prefence hid themfelves, among 

The thickeft trees, both man and wife. Paradife Lift. 

2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make part of the number. 

I have then, as you fee, obferved the failings of many great 
wits amongfl the moderns, who have attempted to write an epic 
poem. Dry den’s Juvenal , Deduct. 

There were, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of Venus 
in different poftures and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifin on Itay- 

A'morist. n.f [from amour.] An inamorato; agalant; aman 
profefling love. _ 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as their minds ^ 
though cafualties fhould fpare them, age brings in anecemtyo 
decay ; leaving doters upon red and white, perplexed by inccr- 
tainty both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s kindnefs, an 
her beauty, both which are neceffary to the amorifl's j°7i an , 
quiet: ‘ 
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AMOROSO, n.f [Ital.] A man enamoured. 

A / morous. adj [amorofo, Ital.] , . 

1. In love; enamoured ; with the particle of before the things 
ed ; in Shakefpeare , on. 

Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero ; and hath withdraw 
her father to break with him about it. , . 

Shakefpeare s Much ado about nothing 

Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their young, keep t ei 

* 
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wcs fattened on them, arid are never weary of admiring their 

beauty : fo amorous is nature of whatfoever the produces. 
u - y Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

2 Naturally inclined to love ; difpofed to fondnefs ; fond. 

The anirous mailer own’d her potent eyes, 

Sio-h’d when he look’d, and trembl’d as he drew 3 

Each flowing line confirm’d his firft furpnze, . 

And as the piece advanc’d, the paffion grew. Prior. 

0. Relating, or belonging to love. _ 

I that am not Ihap’d for fportive tricks. 

Nor made to court an arn’rous looking-glafs, . ... 

I, that am rudely ftampt. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

And into all things from her air mfpir d ... 

The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. Par ad. Lojt , b. vm. 

In the amorous net 

Firft caught they lik’d ; and each his liking chofe. 

° Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. xi. /. 586. 

O ! how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane’s fhade, and all the day 
With anirous airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein ! _ Waller. 

A'morously. adv. [from amorous.] Fondly ; lovingly. 

When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 

Each fifh, which every channel hath, 

Will amoroufly to thee fwim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. _ Donne. 

Amorousness', n.f. [from amorous.] The quality of being a- 
morous ; fondnefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 

All Gynecia’s actions were interpreted by Bafilius, as pro- 
ceeding from jealoufy of his amoroufnefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

I can readily believe that Lindamor has wit, and amoroufnefs 
enough, to make him find it more eafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf againft them. Boyle on Colours. 

AMORT, adv. [fi la mart , Fr.] In the Hate of the dead; de- 
jected; depreffed ; fpiritlefs. 

Flow fares my Kate ? what, fweeting, all amort ? 

Shakefpeare’ s Taming of the Shrew. 

Amortization. \n. f. [amortiffement, amortijfable, Fr.] The 

Amo'rtizement. 3 right or a£t of transferring lands to mort- 
main ; that is, to fome community, that never is to ceafe. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other ; and they made an efpecial provifion for them, after 
the laws of amortization were devifed and put in ufe by princes. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To AMORTIZE. V. a. [ amortir , Fr.] To alien lands or te- 
nements to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and their fuc- 
ceffors ; which cannot be done without licence of the king, and 
the lord of the manour. Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms fufficient to 
maintain an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of 
the lands unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Amo've. v. a. [o.moveo, Lat.] 

1. To remove from a poll or ftation : a juridical fenfe. 

2. To remove; to move; to alter: a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Therewith, amoved from his fober mood, 

And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this acl? 

And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Fairy Ljhiecn. 

To Amo'unt. v. n. [ monter , Fr,] 

1. To rife to in the accumulative quantity; to compofe in the 
whole ; with the particle to. It is ufed of feveral fums in quan- 
tities added tos;ether. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how much this will 
amount to , or how many oceans of water would be neceflary to 
compofe this great ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or 
banks. _ Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. It is ufed, figuratively, of the confequence rifing from any thino- 

taken altogether. J & 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bufinefs ; but the 
errours of aged men amount but to this, that more mio-ht have 
been done, or foorier. Bacon’s Ejfays Civil and Moral 

judgments that are made on the wrong fide of the danger 
amount to no more than an affectation of Ikill, without either’ 
credit or effea L’EJlrange. 

Amo unt. n. f [from To amount.] The fum total ; the refuit 
of feveral fums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life. 

Where are you now, and what is your amount ? 

AWnT' 01 ,-’ ‘ Ula PP oi, ; tment ’ “i* remoife. Thomfon's Winter. 

Amo ur, n.f. [amour, Fr. atnor, Lat.] An affair of trallantrv • 
an intrigue : generally ufed of vicious love. The founds 
like 00 in poor. 

No man is of fo general and diffuttve a lull, as to profecute 
his amou-s all the world over ; and let it burn never fo outrk 
eoufly, yet tne impure flame will either die of itfelf, or con- 
me the body that harbours it. South’s Sermons. 

The reftlefs youth fearch’d all the world around • 

-but how can Jove in his amours he found ? 

A'mper 71 r ram mo c t a Addifin’s Ovid’s Met am. 

bile - a wnrffrv^ K A tui ; 10l ' r ’ with inflammation; 

W n 1 Lid, by Skinner, to be much in ufe in Eflex ■ 
but, perhaps, not found in books. * 
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AkpHI'BTOUS. adj. [<%$>. and That which partakes 

of two natures, fo as to live in two elements ; as, in aii and 
water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, . t 

On land a beaft, a filh in water. Hudibras , cant, in. 

Thofe are called amphibious , which live freely in the air, up- 
on the earth, and yet are obferved to live long upon water, asi 
if they were natural inhabitants of that element ; though it be 
worth the examination to know, whether any of thofe crea- 
tures that live at that cafe, and by choice, a good while, or at 
any time upon the earth, can live, a long time together, perfect- 
ly under water: _ i Locke 1 

Fifties contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 
fomewhat of the nature of fifties, and are oily. Arbuthnot . 

AmphFeiousness. n. f. [from amphibious .] 7 he quality of be- 
ing able to live in different elements. 

Amphibolo'gical. adj. \fxom amphibology.] Doubtful. 

Amphibolo'gically. adv. [from, amphibological.] Doubtfully; 
with a doubtful meaning* 

AMPHIBO'LOGY. n.f. [dpuplGotejia.] Difcourfe of uncer- 
tain meaning. It is diftinguiftied from equivocation, which 
means the double fignification of a Tingle word ; as, noli regem. 
occidcre , timere bonum eft , is amphibology ; captare lepores , mean- 
ing by lepores , either hares or jefts, is equivocation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are de- 
ceived themfelves, the ancients have divided into verbal and 
real ; of the verbal, and fuch as conclude from miftakes of the 
word, there are but two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of 
equivocation and amphibology. Brow7i’s Vulgar Errours. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to ufe what is moft: 
plain and eafy ; that the mind be not milled by amphibologies , 
or ill conceived notions, into fallacious deductions. 

Glanvilfe’s Scepfls Scientiflca . 

Amphibolous, adj. and /?a?o\<y 4 ] Toffed from one to an- 
other ; ftriking each way. 

Never was there fuch an a7nphibolous quarrel, both parties de- 
claring themfelves for the king, and making ufe of his name in 
all their remonftrances, to juftify their aClions. Howell. 

Amphi'logy. n.f [a^and ] Equivocation; ambiguity. D. 

AMP HIS B EDNA. n.f. [Lat. dp(picr$umu] A ferpent fuppofed to 
have two heads. 

That the amphisbeena , that is, a fmaller kind of ferpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one 
at either extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 

Broum’s V ulgar Errours , b. iiL 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphisbeena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and ellops drear, v 

And dipfas. ^ Milton’s Paradife lojl, b. x, 

AMP HI SCII. n.f. [ Lat. ufApicxici, of jJnd axta., a fhadow.j 
Thofe people dwelling in climates, wherein the fhadows, at 
different times of the year, fall both ways ; to the north pole, 
when the fun is in the fouthern figns, and to the fouth pole’ 
when he is in the northern figns. 7 hefe are the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. P 

Amphitheatre, n.f. [of of and Cdo^ui.] A 

building in a circular or oval form, having its area encotnpaffed 
with rows of feats one above another ; where fpeeffators mio-ht 
behold fpedacles, as ftage-plays, or gladiators. T'he theatres 
of the ancients were built in the form of a femicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juft femicircle by one fourth part of the diameter 3 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres joined together; fo tha<- 
the longeft diameter of the amphitheatre, was to the Ihorteft, 
as one and a half to one. 

Within, an a7npbitheatre appear’d 
Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d, 

That when a man was plac’d in one deoree. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryd. Fables. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons* 
amid the infults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre , and 
ftill keeping his feat ; or ftretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his foul, among the exquifite 
fuffci mgs of fuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce 

A A/tVt 'f 0n ’/-° r r b kfP / 1C T his Saviour * Addi f on th * C »r. ReL 

AM rL L. adj. [amplus, Lat.] 

1. Large; wide; extended. 

Heav’n defeends 
In univerfal bounty, fhedding herbs, 

2. Great in U buld nd fl ° WerS ’ ° n ^ Up ’ rhan fi«- 

Dlc i your l etters pierce the queen to any demonftration of 

She took ’em, and read ’em In my prefence. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate cheeks. _ Shakefp. King Lear 

3« Unlimited ; without reftriclion. ™ 6 

Have what you afk, your prefents I receive - 

„ T t, w , here > and . Y hen y°“ P leafe , with ample leave. DrvJ. 

4* Liberal , large ; without parfimony ^ 

If we fpeak of ftriett juftice, God could no way have been 
tZsn SI 5 ,ab ? urs in ! -ge and ample manner' s 
exceeded, fo far the o7er’ s EL* “ ** fljf 
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Large ; fplendid ; without refervation. 

To difpofe the prince the more willingly to undertake his 
relief, the earl made ample promifes, that, within fo many days 
after the fiege fhould be raifed, he would advance his highnefs’s 
levies with two thoufand men. Clarendon , h. viii. 

6. Diffufive ; not contracted ; as, an ample narrative ; that is, not 
an epitome. 

A'mfleness. n.f. [from ample.'] The quality of being ample; 
i’argenefs ; fplenaour. 

Impoflible it is for a perfon of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the amplenefs of the body you re- 
prefent, or of the places you bear. South. 

To A'mpliate. v. a. [amplio, Lat.] To enlarge; to make 
greater ; to extend. 

He {hall folemnly look upon it, not only to deftroy ours, but 
to eftablilh his own ; not to traduce or extenuate, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and a?npliate , according to the cuf- 
tom of the ancients. Brown s Preface to Vulgar Err ours. 

Ampliation, n.f. [from ampliate.] 

1 . Enlargement ; exaggeration ; extenfion; 

Odious matters admit not of an a?npliation , but ought to be 
reftrained and interpreted in the mildeft fenfe. Ayliffc s Parer. 

2. Diffufenefs ; enlargement. 

The obfeurity of the fubjedl, and the prejudice and prepof- 
feftion of moft readers, may plead excufe for any ampliations or 
repetitions that may be found, whilft I labour to exprefs myfelf 
plain and full. Holder’ s Elements of Speech , Preface. 

To AmplFficate. v. a. [ amplifico , Lat.] To enlarge; to 
fpread out ; to amplify. Dipt. 

Amplification, n.f. [amplification, Yr. amplification Lat.] 
j. Enlargement; extenfion. 

2. It is ufually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, and implies exaggerated 
reprefen tation, or diffufe narrative ; an image heightened be- 
yond reality ; a narrative enlarged with many circumftances. 

I {hall fummarily, without any amplification at all, fhew in 
what manner defe&s have been fupplied. Sir J. Davies. 

Things unknown feem greater than they are, and are ufu- 
ally received with amplifications above their nature. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err our s, b. vi. 

Is the poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible amplifica- 
tions ? It may be anfwered, if he had put thefe extravagances 
into the mouth of Ulyfles, he had been unpardonable ; but 
they fuit well with the character of Alcinous. Pope’s Od. notes. 
Amplifier, n.f. [from To amplify.'] One that enlarges any 
thing ; one that exaggerates ; one that reprefents any thing 
with a large difplay of the beft circumftances ; it being ufually 
taken in a good fenfe. 

Dorillaus could need no amplifier ’ s mouth for the higheft 
point of praife. Sidney , b. ii. 

To Amplify, v. a. [ amplifier , Fr.] 

1. To enlarge ; to encreafe any material fubftance, or objedl of 
fenfe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his chefts, and 
coins, and bags, he feemeth to himfelf richer than he was : and 
therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in feveral parts, and to examine it according to 
the feveral circumftances. Bacon s EJfays. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
do amplify the found at the coming out. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

2. To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 

For as the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in thefe 
blind ages, fo grew up in them withal, a defire of amplifying 
their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces, as 
mens opinions have formed them in fpiritual matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
prefentation. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is paft, I would not willingly feem to flatter the 
prefent, by a 7 nplifying the diligence and true judgment of thofe 
fervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies on Irel. 
Thy general is my lover ; I have been 
The book of his good a<£ts ; whence men have read 
His fame unparallel’d, haply amplified. Shakefp. Coriolamis . 

4. To enlarge ; to improve by new additions. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is infufRcient to increafe 
and amplify thefe remarks, to confirm and improve thefe rules, 
and to illuminate the feveral pages. Watts. 

To A'mplify. v. n. Frequently with the particle on. 

1. To fpcak largely in many words ; to lay one’s felf out in dif- 
fufion. 

When you affedl to amplify on the former branches of a dif- 
courle, you will often lay a neceflity upon yourfelf of contrac- 
ting the' latter, and prevent yourfelf in the moft important part 
of your deftgn. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To form large or pompous reprefentations. 

I have fometimes been forced to amplify on others ; but here 
where the fubjecl is fo fruitful, that the harveft overcomes the 
reaper, I am Shortened by my chain. Dryd. Fab. Decl. 

Homer amplifies , not invents ; and as there v/as really a peo- 
ple called Cyclopeans, fo they might be men of great ftature, 
or giants. Pope’s Odyjfey , notes. 
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Amplitude, n.f [amplitude, Fr. amplitude, Lat.] 

1. Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of human ignorance. Glanvi lie’s Scepft. 
Largenefs ; greatnefs. 

Men {hould learn how fevere a thing the true inquifltion of 
nature is, and accuftom themfelves, by the light of particulars 
to enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not 
reduce the world to the narrownefs of their minds. Bacon. 
Capacity. 

With more than human gifts from heaven adorn’d, 
Perfections abfolute, graces divine. 

And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Par ad. Regained. 
Splendour; graiideur; dignity. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it isi n 
the power of princes, or eftates, to add amplitude and greatnefs 
to their kingdoms. Bacon’s Ejjays. 

Copioufnefs ; abundance. 

You fhould fay every thing which has a proper and direct 
tendency to this end ; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulnefs of your difeourfe, to your great 
defign ; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. JVatts’s Logick. 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, denotes the horizontal line 
fubtending the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude , in aftronomy, anarch of the horizon, intercepted 
between the true eaft and weft point thereof, and the centre of 
the fun or ftar at its rifing or letting. It is eaftern or ortive, 
when the ftar rifes, apd weftern or occiduous, when the ftar 
fets. The eaftern or weftern amplitude, are alfo c Tied northern 
or fouthern, as they fall in the northern or fouthern quarters of 
the horizon. 

S. Magnctical amplitude, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun at his rifing, and the eaft or weft point of the 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the rifing or fettirig of the 


fun, from the eaft or weft parts of the compafs. 
A'mPLY. adv. [ample, Lat.] 

1 . Largely ; liberally. 


Chambers. 


For whofe well-being, 


So amply , and with hands fo liberal. 

Thou haft provided all things. Milton’s Par. Lofi , b. viii. 
The evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, to 
convince them ; but they were refolved not to be convinced: 
and to thofe, who are refolved not to be convinced, all motives, 
all arguments are equal. Attcrbwys Sermons: 

2. At large; without referve. 

At return 

Of him fo lately promis’d to thy aid. 

The woman’s feed ; obfeurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. Par. Lofi. 

3. At large ; copioufly ; with a diffufive detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words ; others muff be eaft: into 
fhadows ; that is, pafted over in ftlence, or but faintly touched. 

Dry den’s Dufrefnoy , Pref. 

To AMPUTATE, v. a. [amputo, Lat.] 1 o cutoff aiimb : a 

word ufed only in chirurgery. 

Amongft the cruizers in private frigates from Dunkirk, it 
was complained, that their furgeons were too adfive in ampu- 
tating thofe fractured members. Wifejnan s Surgery. 

AmputaTion. n.f. [amputatio,\j2X.] 

The operation of cutting off a limb, or other part of the 
body, with an inftrument of fteel. T he ufual method of pc.- 
forming it, in the inftance of a leg, is as follows. The piopcr 
part for the operation being four or five inches below the knee, 
the (kin and flefh are firft to be drawn very tight upwards, and 
fecured from returning by a ligature two or three fingers bio<i . 
above this ligature another loofe one is palled, for the gi*P e > 
which being twilled by means of a ftick, may be ftraitened to 
any degree at pleafure. Then the patient being convenient y 
fituated, and the operator placed to the inftde of the limb,w nc 1 

is to be held by one aftiftant above, and another below the P-it 

defigned for the operation, and the gripe fufficiently twifte , to 
prevent too large an haemorrhage, the flefh is, with a ftro 'e or 
two, to be feparated from the bone with the difmemberingknie. 
Then the peri oftium being alfo divided from the bone win t ^ 
back of the knife, faw the bone afunder, with as few 
poffible. When two parallel bones are concerned, the flen t w 
grows between them muff likewife be feparated before 1 10 u v 
of the faw. This being done, the gripe may be flackene , 
give an opportunity of fearching for the large blood vefle s, 
fecuring the haemorrhage at their mouths.^ Alter making P r ° 
per applications to theftump, loofen the firft ligature, ai. P|* 
both the {kin and the flefh, as far as conveniently may be> 
the {lump, to cover it ; and fecure them with the cro s y 1 
made at the depth of half or three quarters of an inch 111 
fkin. Then apply pledgets, aftringents, plaifters, an 0 

neceflaries. . Yftad 

The Amazons, by the amputation of their right brea > 
the freer ufe of their bow. Brozvn’s V Agar Errours , • 

A'mulet. n.f. [ amulette , Fr. amuletum , Lat.] An 


ANA 


A ' N JN r caIkd from the .aft fyffi.oTS 

as, hcakgerma, Thuamana ; they are loofe thoughts, or cafual 
hirus, diopped by eminent men, and colleaed by their friends 
Anaca'mpti-ck. adj. Refleaing, or reflefled • an 

SS: 2,1 ech0i “ 

f^n;r: r iAiT;i^ doarine ° f refleaedii ^ ° r ca. 

Any medicine 
iputney. 
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remedy, or prefervative : a thing hung about the 
' other part of the body, for preventing or curing of feme part. 

tU ™t f Mrits are corporeal, feems at firft view a conceit dero-, 

both of dfelit and malice. Government of he Tongue 

Amurco'sity. ». / [amurca, Lat.] The quality ot lees or mo- 

ther of any thing; 

? gS 2 & x &. &&?;’» ■ *•*»*« - 

cave the mind, without diftra'aing it. To d.vert implies (ome- 
thing more lively, and to fleafe, fomething more important. 

It is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe bordering on 

tCI Thcy think they fee vifions, and are arrived to fome extra- 
ordinary revelations; when, indeed, they do but dream ureams, 

■ and emiufe themfelves with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy imagi- 
. 7 Decay of riety. 

n atIon ' , • x • . ' 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 

amufe himfelf with trifles. _ . a •* 

2. To draw on from time to time ; to keep in expectation ; as, 

he amufed his followers with idle promifes. 

Amu'sement. n.f [amufement,Yx.] That which amufes ; en- 
tertainment. 

Every intereft or pleafure of life, even the moft trifling amuje - 
ment, is fuffered to poftpone the one thing neceffary. Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amufement was to give poifon to 
doo-s ancfcats, and fee them expire by flower or quicker tor- 
ments. Pope’s Eth." Epijl . notes. 

I was left to ftand the battle, while others, who had better 
talents than a draper, thought it no Unpleafant amufement to 
look on with fafety, whilft another was giving them diverfion, 
at the hazard of his liberty. _ Swift. 

Amu'ser. n.f [ amufeur , Fr.] He that amufes, as with falfe 
promifes. The French wold is always taken in an ill fenfe. 
Ami/si ve. adj. [from amufe.] That which has the power of a- 
mufing. 

But amaz’d, 

Beholds th’ amufive arch before him fly, 

Then vanifli quite away. Thomfon’s Spring . 

Amy'gdalate. adj. [amygdala, Lat.] Made of almonds. 

Am y'gd aline, adj. [amygdala, Lat.] Relating to almonds ; 
refembling almonds. 

An. article, [ane, Saxon, een, Dutch, cine, German.] The ar- 
ticle indefinite, ufed before a vowel, or h mute. See A. 

1. One, but, with Iefs emphafis ; as, there {lands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be alv/ays employed in ftudy, reading, and 
converfation, there will be many an hour, befides what his ex- 
ercifes will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or fome ; as, an elephant might fwim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the leaft at a 
lofs concerning any branch of it. Locke on St. Paul’s Epifiles. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod. 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 

3. Sometimes it fignifies, like a, fome particular ftate ; but this 
is now difufed. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a fmall degree, nourilh; efpe- 
cially the odour of wine ; and we fee men an hungred do love 
to fmell hot bread. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory . 

4. An is fometimes, in old authours, a contraction of and if. 

He can’t flatter, he ! 

An honeft mind and plain, he muft fpeak truth ; 

An they will take it fo ; if not, he’s plain. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if. 

W ell I know J 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that had it. 

He will an if he live to be a man. 

r c . . . Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if 

My next pretty correfpondent, like Shakefpeare’s lion iq Py- 
ramus and I hifbe, roars an it were any nightingale. 

//•XT j } , Addfion. Guardian , N° 121. 

adv. [x;d.] A word ufed in the preferiptions of phyfick, 

importing the like quantity ; as, wine and honey, d or ana Jii . 
that is, of wine and honey each two ounces. 

In the fame weight prudence and innocence take, 

T'W of each does the juft mixture make. Cowley 

He il bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long bill of anas. 

Dry den’s Spanifio Friar. 


AN ACE P HAL MO' SIS. n.f Recapitulahofi! 

or fummary of the principal heads of a difeourfe. _ , 1Ju f - 

Ana'chorete. } n. f [fometimes vicioully wnten anedw ite , 
AnVchorIte Amonk, 4 o,withthele^e 

of his fupcrioiir, leaves the convent for a more auftere and Jo 

litary life. . r 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth lit, 

Vow’d to this trench, like ah andchorite. . Donne. 

Anachronism, n. f. [from «»« and %<^.] An errour in com- 
puting time, by v/hich events are mifplaced with regard to each 
other^ It feems properly to fignify an errour by which an event 
is placed too early ; but is generally ufed for any errour m chro- 

nology. ■ , . . r 

This leads me to the defence of the famous anachromjm, in 

making ^Eneas and Dido cotemporaries : for it is pertain, that 
the hero lived almoft two hundred years before the building cl 
Carthage. Dryden’s Virgil, Dedicat. 

AnaclaYicks. n.f. [Ad and *a<A.] The doClfine of leruiv- 
ted light ; dioptricks. It has ho Angular. 

ANADIPLO'SIS. n.f [Afiehn^c.] Reduplication; a figure 
in rhetorick, in which the laft wotd of a foregoing member 
of a period becomes the firft of the following ; as, he retained 
his virtues amidft all his misfortunes, misfoi tunes which oney hn 
virtue brought upon him. 

AnagogeYical. adj. [Aciydyv,.] That which contributes oi 
relates to fpiritual elevation, or religious raptures ; myftenous ; 
elevated above humanity. ^ Diet. 

Anago'gical. adj. [anagogique, Fr.] Myftenous; elevated; 

religioufly exalted. _ 

AnagoYically. adv. [from analogical] Myfterioufly ; \yith 
religious elevation. 

A'N AG R AM. n. f [Aci and yfiw*.] A conceit arifing from 
the letters of a name tranfpofed; as this, of W,i,l,l,i,a,m, N,o,y , 
attorney-general to Charles I. a very laborious man, I moyl in 
law. 

Though all her parts be not in th’ ufual place, 

She hath yet the anagrams of a good face : 

If we might put the letters but one way. 

In that lean dearth of words, what could we fay ? Doniie. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dry den. 

AnagraYmatism. n.f. [from anagram.] The acl or prac- 
tice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteffence that hitherto the alchymy of wit 
could draw out of names, is anagrammaiifm, or metagramma- 
matifm, which is a diffolution of a name truly written into his 
letters, as his elements, and a new connexiofi of it by artificial 
tranfpofition, without addition, fubftraeftion, or change of any 
letter into different words, making fome perfect fenfe appliabie 
to the perfon named. Camden. 

Anagra'mmatist. n.f. [from anagram.] A maker of ana- 
grams. 

To Anagra'mmatize, v. n. [ anagra?nmatifer , Fr.] To make 
anagrams. 

Anale'ptick. adj. [AuMAlxrM.] Comforting; corroborating i 
a term of phyfick. 

Analeptick medicines cherilh the nerves, and renew the {pi- 
nts and flrength. Quincy. 

Analogical, adj. [from analogy ] 

1. Ufed by way of analogy. It feems properly diftinguifhed from 
analogous, as words from things ; analogous fignifies having re- 
lation, and analogical having the quality of reprefentihg rela- 
tion. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as a proper lik&nefs, but by analogical reprefentation. 

Stilhngfieet’s Dcfi of Difc. on Rom . Idolatry. 
When a word, which originally fignifies any particular idea 
or objeeft, is attributed to feveral other objedls, not by way of 
refemblance, but on the account of fome evident reference to 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word ; 
lo a found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found fleep, are 
fo called, with reference to a found and healthy conftitutidn ; 
but ii: you fpeak of found dodlrinc, or {bund fpeech, this is by 
way oi relemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 

Watts’s Logick . 

2. Analogous; having refemblance or relation. 

I here is placed the minerals between the inatiimate and ve- 
getable province, participating fomething analogical to either. 

/ _ Hales’s Origin of Mankind. 

Analo gically. adv. [from analogical.] In an analogical man- 
ner ; in an analogous manner. 

I am convinced, from the lintplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is fome one 
univerfal principle, running through the whole fyftem of crea- 
tures analogically , and congruous to their relative natures. 

Cheyne’s Phikfoph. Principles. 
Analogicalness, n.f [from analogical] The quality of be- 
ing analogical ; fitnefs to be applied for the illuftration of fome 
analogy. 

Ana'logism. n.f [AxXoyffc.] An argument from the caufe 
to the effedl. 

To Ana logize. v. a. [from analogy.] To explain by way of 

1 analogy ; 
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analogy ; to form fome refemblance between different things j 
to confider fomething with regard to its analogy with fome- 
what elfe. 

We have fyftems of material bodies, di verily figured and 
fituated, if feparately confidered ; they reprefent the object of 
the defire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

Cbeyne’s Pbilof Principles. 

Analogous, adj. [LA and Ay<&.] 

1. Having analogy; bearing fome refemblance or proportion; 
having fomething parallel. 

Exercife makes things eafy, that would be otherwife very 
hard ; as, in labour, watchings, heats, and colds ; and then 
there is fomething analogous in the exercife of the mind, to that 
of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and froward. L’ ^ftrange. 

Many important confequences may be drawn from the ob- 
fervation of the moft common things, and analogous reafonings 
from the caufes of them. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. It has the word to before the tiling to which the refemblance is 
noted. 

This incorporeal fubftance may have fome fort of exiftence, 
analogous to corporeal extenfion : though we have no adequate 
conception hereof. Locke. 

ANALOGY, n.f [dvaMyia.. ] 

1. Refemblance between thing’s with regard to fome circum- 
fiances or effects ; as, learning is faid to enlighten the mind ; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, by enabling 
it to difcover that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evermore 
held a prefcript form of common prayer, although not in all 
things every where the fame, yet, for the moft part, retaining 
the fame analogy. Hooker , b. v. § 25. 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
phecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, extend even to 
thofe communications of God’s will, that are requifite to fal- 
vation. South. 

2. When the thing to which the analogy is fuppofed, happens to 
be mentioned, analogy has after it the particles to or with ; 
when both the things are mentioned after analogy , the particle 
between or betwixt is ufed. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an adl of 
oblivion were neceffary in a hot diftemper’d ftate. 

Dr yd. Pref. to Abjalom and A chit op. 
By analogy with all other liquours and concretions, the form 
of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the fame 
with that of the prelent earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

If we make him exprefs the cuftoms of our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is either when there was fome analogy be- 
twixt the cuftoms, or to make him more eafy to vulgar under- 
ftanding. Dry den s "Juvenal , Dedication. 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify the agreement of feve- 
ral words in one common mode ; as, from love is formed loved , 
from hate, hated , from grieve , grieved. 

Analysis, n.f. 

1. A feparation of a compound body into the feveral parts of 
■which it confifts. 

There is an account of dew falling, in fome places, in the 
form of butter, or greafe, which grows extremely fetid ; fo that 
the analyfs of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft 
method of finding fuch contents of the foil as are within the 
reach of the fun. Arbutbnot. 

2. A confideration of any thing in parts, fo as that one particu- 
lar is firft confidered, then another. 

Analyfs confifts in making experiments and obfervations, 
and in drawing general conclufions from them by induction, 
and admitting of no objections againft the conclufions, but fuch 
as are taken from experiments, or other certain truths. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

3. A folution of any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its 
firft elements ; as, of a fentence to the fingle words ; of a com- 
pound word, to the particles and words which form it ; of a 
tune, to fingle notes ; of an argument, to ftmple propofitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analyfs of 
its true- initial caufes ; till we know the firft fprings of natural 
motions, we are ftill but ignorants. Glanville’ s Scepfs Scientif. 
AnalyTical. adj. [from analyfs .] 

1 . That which refolves any thing into firft principles ; that which 
feparates any compound. See Analysis. 

Either may be probably maintained againft the inaccurate- 
nefs of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

2. That which proceeds by analyfis, or by taking the parts of a 
compound into diftinCl and particular confideration. 

Defcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philofophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and analytical ac- 
count of the univerfal fabrick : yet he intends his principles but 
for hypothefes. Glanville s Scepfs Scientif ca. 

Analytically, adv. [from analytical.'] In fuch a manner as 
feparates compounds into fimples. See Analysis. 
AnalyTick. adj. The manner of refolving com- 

pounds into the ftmple conftituent or component parts* ap- 
plied chiefly to mental operations. 

He was in logick a great critick. 

Profoundly (kill’d in analytick . Hudilras. 


ANA 

Analytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it v! 
ther it be a fpecies or an individual, and leads us into thekr ^ 
ledge of it, by refolving into its firft principles, or parts, fisT' 
nerick nature, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore ir' 
called the method of refolution. Watts’s f 

To ANALYZE, v. a. [«Wi)«,] To refolve a compound in* 
to its firft principles. See Analysis. 

Chymiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in fome mea- 
fure, to analyze them, and take afunder their heterogeneous 
parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better than in 
others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art havin 
made them more ftmple or uncompounded, than nature alone is 
wont to prefent them us. ^ 

To analyze the immorality of any aCtion into its laft p r ] n ] 
ciples ; if it be inquired, why fuch an aCtion is to be avoided 
the immediate anfwer is, becaufe it is fin. Norris’s Mifcell 
When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubjeCt and predi- 
cate, propofition, argument, aCt, objeCt, caufe, effeCt, adjunct 
oppofite, &c. then it is analyzed analogically and metaphyff 
cally. This laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
fchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of feripture. 

Watts’s Logick. 

A'nalyzer. n. f. [from To analyze . ] That which has the power 
of analyzing. 

Particular reafons incline me to doubt, whether the fire be 
the true and univerfal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 

AN A 140 RP HO 1 SIS. n.f. [LA and po^pou:,] Deformation; a 
perfpeCtive projection of any thing, fo that to the eye, at one • 
point of view, it (hall appear deformed, in another, an exa£t 
and regular reprefentation. Sometimes it is made to appear 
confufed to the naked eye, and regular, when viewed in a mir- 
rour of a certain form. 

ANA' NAS. n.f The pine apple. 

It has a flower confifting of one leaf, div ided into three 
parts, and funnel-fhaped ; die embryos produced in the tu- 
bercles, afterwards become fruit ; the feeds in the tubercles are 
fmall, and almoft kidney-fhaped. 

The fpecies are, 1. Oval-fhaped pine apple, with a whitifh 
flefh. 2. Pyramidal pine apple, with a yellow flefh. 3. Pine 
apple, with fmooth leaves. 4. Pine apple, with fhining green 
leaves, and fcarce any fpines on their edges. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. 

The firft fort is moft common in Europe, but the fruit of the 
fecond is larger, better flavoured, and its juice not fo aftrin- 
gent. The fifth fort is the moft rare in Europe, but efteemed 
above all the reft. Thefe plants are propagated by fuckers ; 
and from the crowns which grow on the top of die fruit. Mill . 

Witnefs thou beft anana , thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imag’d in the golden age. Thomf Summer. 

ANA' NAS , wild. The fame with penguin. See PENGUIN. 

ANA'PHORA. n.f. [uvacpof.] A figure, when feveral claufes 
of a fentence are begun with the fame word, or found; as, — 
Where is the ivife ? Where is the feribe ? Where is the difputerof 
this world? 

AnapleroTick: adj. [L That which fills up any 
vacuity; ufed of applications which promote flefh. 

A'NARCH. n.f. [See Anarchy.] An authour of confu- 
fion. 

Him thus the anarch old. 

With fault’ring fpeech, and vilage incompos’d, 

Anfwer’d. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. ii. 

Anarchical. adj. [from anarchy. ] Confufed; without rule 
or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ftate of human nature, the 
faculties belonging to the material world prefume to determine 
the nature of fubjeCts belonging to the fupreme Spirit. 

Cbeyne’s P hilofophical Principles* 

A'narchy. n.f. [La ? x ia -] Want of government; a ftate 
in which every man is unaccountable ; a ftate widiout magi- 
ftracy. 

Where eldeft night 
And chaos, anceftors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy , amidft the noife 

Of endlefs wars, and by confufion ftand. Paradife Lof . 

Arbitrary power is but the firft natural ftep from anarchy , or 
the favage life ; the adjufting power and freedom being an ef- 
fect and^confequence of maturer thinking. Swift. 

ANASA'RCA. n.f [from LA and A fort of dropfy, where 
the whole fubftance is fluffed with pituitous humours. Ljuincy. 

When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafated under the 
fkin, it is called an anafarca. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

AnasaRcous. adj. [from anafarca.] Relating to an anafarca , 
partaking of the nature of an anafarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an afeites, with an anafauoi u 
fwelling on her belly, thighs, and legs. J/ifeman. 

AnastomaTick. adj. [from L A and rfa*.] i hat which has 
the quality of opening the veffels, or of removing obfti ac- 
tions. 

AN AST 0 MO' SIS. n. f. [from LA and ftca . ] The inofculation 
of veffels, or the opening of one veffel into another ; as, of the 
arteries into the veins. 
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ANA' STROP HE. n.f [*W e o<?T a prepofterous placing, from 
evarppu.] A figure whereby words which fliould have been 
precedent, are poftponed. 

ANA'THEMA. n. f. [T*$ S( ^.] 

j. A curfe pronounced by ecclcfiaftical authority ; excommunica- 


tion. 


Her bare anathemas fall but like fo many bruta fuhnina upon 
the fchifmatical ; who think themfelves fhrewdly hurt, forfooth, 
by being cut off from the body, which they chooie not to be of. 
] South’s Sermons. 

2 . The objeCt of the curfe, or perfon curfed. x uis feems tne 01 i- 
ginal meaning, though now little ufed. ^ 

AnathemaTical. adj. [from anathema.] j hat wnic.i has 
the properties of an anathema ; that which reiates to an ana- 
thema. 

AnathemaTically. adv. [from anathcinatical.] In an ana- 
thematical manner. 

To Anathematize, v. a. [from anathema.] To pronounce 
accurfed by ecclefiaftical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized after this manner, 
and, with deteftation, branded and banifned out of the church. 

Hammond 's Fundamentals . 

AnatiRerous. adj. [from anas and fero, Lat.] Producing 
ducks. 

If there be anatiferous trees, whofe corruption breaks forth 
into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, they degenerate into mag- 
gots, which produce not them again. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

AnaTocism. n.f. [anatocifmus, Lat. ddoaafoq.] i he accumu- 
lation of interefl upon intereft; the addition of the intereft due 
for money lent, to the original fum. A fpecies of ufury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

Anato / mical. adj. [from anatomy.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely 
in all its parts, by the help of divifion, it has the ufe of an ana- 
tomical knife, which diffeCts an animal body, and feparates the 
veins, arteries, nerves, muffles, membranes, &c. and fhews us 
the feveral parts which go to the compofition of a complete ani- 
mal. Watts’s Logick. 

2 . Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy ; confidered as 
the objeCt of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diftortion of the mufcles, 
which is the anatomical caufe of laughter ; but there is another 
caufe of laughter, which decency requires. Swift. 

3. Anatomized ; difiecled ; feparated. 

r L he continuation of folidity is apt to be confounded with, 
and, if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of matter, 
is little different from, hardnefs. Locke. 

Anatomically, adv. [from anatomical.] In an anatomical 
manner ; in the fenfe of an anatomift ; according to the doc- 
trine of anatomy. 

While fome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence or anger or fury, others have conftrued anatomically , 
and denied that part at all. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

AnaTomist. n.f. [avdioftc*;.] He that ftudies the ftruclure of 
animal bodies, by means of difleCtion ; he that divides the bo- 
dies of animals, to difcover the various parts. 

Anatomift s adjudged, that if nature had been fuffered to run 
her own courfe, without this fatal interruption, he might have 
doubled his age. How el s V ical Foref. 

Hence when anatomifts difeourfe, 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 

1 hey grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit ; 

A.nd that, for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love odes, dogs bark fatire. Prior. 

To AnaTomize. v. a. [dx&pt*.] 

j. To difteCt an animal; to divide the body into its component 
or conftituent parts. 

Cur induftry muft even anatomize every particle of that bo- 
dy, which we are to uphold. Hooker , Dedicat. 

2 . I o lay any thing open diftin&ly, and by minute parts. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him, but fliould 1 anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muft blufh and weep, and then muft look pale 
and wonder. . . Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Then dark diftinCtions reafon’s light difguis’d. 

And into atoms truth anatomiz’d. ° Denham 

ANATOMY, n.f [L^A] 

1. I he art of difleCting the body. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body ; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to the 
arge, open, and perceptible parts, than by ftudyingtoo much 
iuch finer nerves and veffels, as will for ever efcape our obfer- 

o V mL° n h n • „ pe P*s Effay on Man , , Pref 

2. The doctrine of the ftruaure of the body, learned by diffec- 


ac- 


Let the mufcles be well inferted and bound too-ether 
cordmg to the knowledge of them which is given °us by ana- 

7 The a A r\C A * 'a- ,• Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

3 tuah of dlVidin S an y thing* V whether corporeal orintellec- 
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When a moneyed man hath divided his chefts, he feemeth to 
himfelf richer than he was; therefore, a way to ampiiiy any 
thin o-, is to break it, and to make anatomy of it in feveral parts. 
0 Bacons Efjays. 

4. The body ftripped of its integuments ; a fkeleton. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth. 

Then with a paffipn I would fhake the world, 

And rouze from fieep that fell anatomy , 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shakefp. K. John. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, a tain meagre pci Ion. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac d villain, 

A meer anatomy , a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy hollow-ey’d, (harp-looking wretch, ^ 

A living dead man. Shakejpeare x Comedy of Err ov.; j. 

A ; n atron. n.f. The feum which fwims upon the molten gHfs in 
the furnace, which, when taken oft, melts in the air, and then 
coagulates into common fait. It is like wife that fait which ga- 

O 

thers upon the walls of vaults. 


A'nbury. n.f. SeeAMBURY. 


ANCESTOR, n.f. [ancejhr, Lat. anceflre, Fr.] One from 
whom a perfon defeends, either by the father or the mother. It 
is diftinguifhed from predccefor ; which is not, like anceftor , a 
natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary monarch fuc- 
ceeds to his anceflors ; an elective, to his predecejfors. 

And file lies buried with her anceftors , 

O, in a tomb where never fcandal flept, 

Save this of hers. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Cham was the paternal anceftor of Ninus, the father of Chus, 
the grandfather of Nimrod ; whofe fon was Belus, the father 
of Ninus. Raleigh’ s FUJI or y oj the World. 

Obfcure! why pr’ythee what am I? I know 
My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too ; 

If farther I derive my pedigree, 

I can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 

The reft of my forgotten anceftors , 

Were foils of earth like him, or fons of whores. 

Drydcn’s Perftus, fat. vi. 

A'ncestrel. adj. [from anceftor.] Claimed from anceftors.; 
relating to anceftors : a term of law. 

Limitation in addons anceftrel , was anciently fo here in 
England. Hale’s Law of England. 

AYcestr y. n.f [from anceftor.] 

1. Lineage; a Pries of anceftors, or progenitors; the perfons 
who compofe the- lineage. 

Phedon I hight, quoth he ; and do advance 
Mine anceftry from famous Coradin, 

Who firft to raife our houfe to honour did begin. Fairy 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties tranfmitted 
from a wife and virtuous anceftry , publick fpirit, and a love of 
one’s country, are the fupport and ornaments of government. 

Add.ijon s Freeholder , N 9 5. 

Say from what feepter’d anceftry ye claim. 

Recorded eminent in deatblefs fame? Pope’s Odyffey . 

2. The honour of defeent ; birth. 

Title and anceftry render a good man more illuftrious, but 


an ill one, more contemptible. Addifon. Guardian , N° 123. 
AVch entry. n.J. [from ancient , and therefore properly to be 


written ancientry.] Antiquity of a family; ancient dignity ; 
appearance or proof of antiquity. 

W ooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mea- 
fure and a cinque pace ; the firft fuit is hot and hafty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical; the wedding mannerly mo- 
deft, as a meafure full of ftate and anchentry ; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace 
fafter and fafter, till he finks into his grave. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothin g. 

ANCHOR, n.f. [, anchor a , Lat. ] 

1. A heavy iron, compofed of a long fnank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is faftened, and at the other, branching 
out into two arms or flooks, tending upwards, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its ufe is to hold the fhip, by being fixed 
to the ground. 

Fie faid, and wept; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman fhore: 

I heir anchors dropt, his crew the veffels moor. Dryd. /En. 

It is ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing which confers liability 
or fecurity. 1 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the foul, both fure and 
ft ed faff, and which entereth not into that within the veil. 

-nr r r Hebrews , vi. io. 

I lie rorms of fpeech in which it is moft commonly ufedj 
are, to caft anchor , to lye or ride at anchor. 

The Turkifh general, deceived of his expeaations, and per- 
ceiving that the Rhodians would not be drawn forth to battle 
atfea, withdrew his fleet, when cafting anchor, and landing his 
men, he burnt the corn. , Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Ent’ring with the tide, 

Fie dropp’d his anchors* and his oars he plv’d : 

Furl’d every fail, and drawing down the" maft, 

His veffel moor’d, and made with haulfers faff. Dryd. Homer. 
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A N C 

Far from your capital my {hip refides 
At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Anchor, v.n. [from anchor.] 

1. To call anchor j to lie at anchor. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting their land- 
forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the {trait courle to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimos’ {haggy brow. Popes Odyffey. 

2. To flop at ; to reft on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Ifabel. Shakefp. 

My tongue thould to my ears not name my boys, 

’Till that my nails were anchor d in thine eyes. Shak. R. HI. 
A'nchor. n.f. Shakefpeare feems to have ufed this word for an- 
choret, or an abftemious reclufe perfon. 

To defperation turn my truft and hope ! 

An anchor's cheer in prifon be my fcope ! ^ Shakefp . Hamlet. 

Anchor-hold. n.f. [from anchor arid hold.] Iheholdoifalt- 
nefs of the anchor ; and, figuratively, lecurity. 

The old Englifh could exprefs moft aptly all the conceits of 
the miad in their own tongue, without borrowing from any j 
as for example : the holy fervice of God, which the Latins 
called religion, becaufe it knitted the minds of men together, 
and moft people of Europe have borrowed the larae from them, 
they called moft figniftcantly ean-fajlnefs , as the one and only 
aflurance and faft anchor-hold of our fouls health. ^ Cambden. 
ANchor-smith. n.f. [from anchor and fmith.] 1 he maker or 
forger of anchors. 

Smithing comprehends all trades, which ufe eitner forge or 
file, from the anchor-faith to the watchmaker ; they all wor c- 
ing by the fame rules, though not with equal exadtnefs, and all 

ufing the fame tools, though of feveral fizes^ 

Moxon's Mechanical t xercijes. 

A'nchorage. n.f. [from anchor.] 

1. The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and firft production ; for if that fuppofal Ihould fail us, all 

our Anchorages loofe, and we fhould but wander in aw, Id 

r JVotton , 

102.* 

2. The fet of anchors belonging to a fhip. 

Lo as the bark that hath difeharg^ her freight, 

Returns with precious lading t'* -g bay 
From whence at firft {he weigh’d her anchorage ; 

Cometh Andronicus. Shakefp. Titus Andromcus. 

i. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 
ANCHORED, participial adj. [from To anchor .] Held by the an- 

Like a well twifted cable, holding faft 
The anchor'd veffel in the loudeft blaft. Waller. 

ANchoret. In.f [contraaed from anachoret, A 

ANchorite. S reclufe; a hermit; one that retires to the more 

fevere duties of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him ; but he made that 

an anchorite as well as himfelf. ' S P rat - 

You deferibe fo well your hermitical ftateof life, that none 

of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, with a fine fpring, or any of the accommodations that be- 

fit a (binary life. „ .. P fl VL 

Ancho'vy. n. f. [from anchova. Span, or anchioe, Ital. of the 

fame f, unification.] A little fea-fifn, much ufed by way of 
fauce, or feafoning. Scaliger deferibes the anchovy as of the her- 
r i n cr kind, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
fnout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough as a law. 
Others make it a fort of fardine, or pilchard ; but others, with 
better reafon, hold it a peculiar fpecies, very different from ei- 
ther. It is caught in the months of May, June, and July, on 
thecoafts of Catalonia, Provence, (ic. when it conllantly re- 
pairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. The 
fifhimr is chiefly in the night time ; when a light being put on 
the ftern of their little fifhing veflfels, the anchovies flock round, 
and are caught in nets. When the fifhery is over, they cut off 
the heads, teke out the galls and guts, then lay them in barrels, 

and fait them. , ... ... , , . 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the am 

mal ferment in tafte and virtue, as the lalfo-ac.d gravies of 

meat; the fait pickles of fife, anchovies, o^fters. ^ & 

A'NCIENT. adj. [ancien,¥r. antiques, Lzt.] 
i. Old; that happened long fince; of old time; not modern. 

’ Ancient and old are diftinguifhed ; old relates to the duration o 
the thing itfelf, as, an old coat, a coat much worn 5 . and an- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient drefs, a habit ufed in 
former times. But this is not always obferved ; for we men- 
tion old cvjloms ; but though old be fometimes oppofed to mo 

dern , ancient is feldom oppoied to new. . , 

Ancienttenure is that whereby all the manours belonging to the 
crown, in St. Edward’s or William the Conquerour s days, did 
hold. The number and names of which manours, as all others 


AND 

belonging to common perfons, he caufed to be written in a 
book, after a furvey made of them, now remaining in the ex- 
chequer, and called doomfday book ; and fuch as by that book 
appeared to have belonged to the crown at chat time, are called 
ancient dernefnes. Coivell, 

2. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wifdom, and in length of days under- 
ftanding. Job,x\\. 12. 

Thales affirms, that God comprehended all things, and that 
God was of all things the moft ancient, becaufe he never had 
any beginning. Raleigh's Hjlory of the World. 

’ Induftry 

Gave the tall ancient foreft too his axe. Thowfon s Summer. 

3. Paft; former. 

I fee thy fury : if I longer flay, 

We Hi ail begin our ancient bickerings. Shakefp. Henry Vh 
ANcient. n. f [from ancient, adj.] Thofe that lived in old time 
were called ancients , oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

As kings difpenfe with laws themfelves have made; 

Moderns, beware ! or if you muft offend 
Againft the precept, ne’er tranfgrefs its end. Pop.EJJ. on Crit. 
ANcient. n.f. The flag or ftreamer of a {hip, and, formerly, 
of a regiment. 

ANcient. n.f. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Pifol ; 

whence in prefent ufe, enfign. 

ANciently. adv. [from ancient.] In old tunes. 

Not far from this is the great city of Trebifond, which, with 
the territory about it, anciently pertained unto this crown ; now 
unjuftly poffeffed, and as unjuftly abufed, by thofe who have 
neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney, b. ii. 

The cole wort is not an enemy, though that were anciently re- 
ceived, to the vine only ; but it’is an enemy to any other plant, 
becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory , N° 480. 
ANcientness. n.f. [from ancient.] Antiquity ; exiftence from 
old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame ; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientnefs, when Saturn reigned in 
Italy t Dry den's Dedication to Juvenal. 

ANci entry, n.f [from ancient.] The honour of ancient li- 
neage; the dignity of birth. 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moft ming- 
led, and moft uncertain. Wherefore, moft fooliffily do the 
Irifh think to ennoble themfelves, by wrefting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable tc derive himfelf from any 
in certain. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 

child, wronging the ancientry , ftealing, fighting. 

1353 ' Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Ancle. See Ankle. . 

ANcon y. n.f [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought into the 
figure of a fiat iron bar, about three foot long, with two fquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. Chambei s. 

And. conjunction. . . . 

1. The particle by which fentences or terms are joined, which it 

is not eafy to explain by any fynonimous word. 

Sure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but fliamelefs flattery 
And filthy beverage, cruel unfeemly thift. 

And borrow bafe, and fome good lady’s gilt. 

What fnall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? 

The Danes unconquer'd offspring march behind ; 

And Morini, the laft of human kind. s 

It {hall ever be my ftudy to make difeoveries of this nature 
in human life, and to fettle the proper diftinCtions between the 
virtues and perfections of mankind, and thofe falfe colours an 

refemblances of them that ftiine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Addifon. Tatler. 

2. And fQmetimes fignifies though, and feems a contraction of 

It is the nature of extreme felf-lovers, as they will fet an 
houfe on fire, and it were but to rcaft their eggs. Bacon. 

3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all later 

writers. 

I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou feeft my boy. 

Bid him make hafte. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona • 

ANdiron. n.f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from band- 
iron ; an iron that may be moved by the hand, or may upp y 
the place of a hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, in whicn 
the fpit turns ; or irons in which wood is laid to buin. 

If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of brais, at t e 
top, it maketh a more treble found, and at the bottom a a er. 
1 Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N° 1 7 »■ 

Andro'gynal. adj. [from and yv>*.] Having two faxes , 

hermaphroditical. _ f , 

Andro'gyna lly. adv. [from androgynal .] In the form 0 

maphrodites ; with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real or new L 
fexion, but were androgynally born, and under fome m 
hermaphrodites. Browns Vulgar L71 


Spenf. IIubl> 
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Androgynous, adj. The fame with androgynal. 
JNDRO'GTNUS. n.f. [Lat. See Androgynal.] An her - 
"maDhrodite ; one that is of both fexes. 

Andro'tomy. n. f. [from and The practice of^cut- 

ting human bodies. 

ANecdote. n.f. [AkMof.] Something yet unpubhfhed ; fe- 
cret hiftory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, . 

He nodded in his elbow-chair. _ . / nor ‘ 

Anemo'graphy. n.f. [»n^ and ypdpu.] The defcnption 01 

the winds. A . n . 

Anemo'meter. n.f [*V^'and ^r^.] An inftrument con- 
trived to meafure the ftrength or velocity of the wind. 
ANEMONE, n.f [ :ivif/.uvr,.] T. he wind flower. 

Upon the top of its Angle ftalk, furrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ftamina in 
the center; the feeds are collected into an oblong head, and 
furrounded with a copious down. The principal colours in 
anemonies , are white, red, blue, and purple fometimes curioufly 


intermixed. 


Millar. 


Wind flowers are diftinguifhed into thofe with broad and 
hard leaves, and thofe with narrow and foft ones ; of both 
which forts there are great variety of colours, fome being dou- 
ble, and others Angle flowered. The broad leaved anemony 
roots fhould be planted about the end of September, and the 
fmall eminences which put forth the leaves fet uppermoft. 
Thefe with fmall leaves muft be fet after the fame manner, but 
not put into the ground till the end of October. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 
From the foft wing of vernal breezes filed, 

Anemonies , auriculas, enrich’d 

With fhining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. Thomfon. 
ANemoscope. n.f and crxo7r<&.] A machine invented to 

foretel the changes of the wind. It has been obferved, that hy- 
grofeopes made of cat’s gut proved very good anemofeopes, fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the index about, to foretel the fhift- 
ing of the wind. Chambers. 

AneNt. prep. A word ufed in the Scotch dialed!. 

1. Concerning; about; as, he faicl nothing anent this particular. 

2. Over againft ; oppofite to ; as, he lives anent the market-houfe. 

Anes. \ n r The fpires or beards of corn. Did. 

Awns. \ j l 

ANeurism. n.f. [«i >cv£wu.] A difeafe of the arteries, in which, 
either by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them, they 
become exceffively dilated, or by a wound through their coats, 
the blood is extravafated amongft the adjacent cavities. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blood, as 
in an ancurijm. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ane'w. adv. [from a and new.] 

3. Over again; another time; repeatedly. This is the moft 
common ufe. 

Nor, if at mifehief taken, on the ground 
Be {lain, but pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew , the fight invade. Dryden's Fables. 

That as in birth, in beauty you excel, 

The mufe might didtate, and the poet tell : 

Your art no other art can fpeak ; and you 
Fo fhow how well you play, muft play anezu. Prior. 

The miferies of the civil war did, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engaging anezv in 
fuch defperate undertakings. Addifon' s Freeholder, N° 28. 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole dif- 
pofition of his foul, to acquire new habits of life, to pradtife du- 
ties to which he is utterly aftrangcr. Rogers' s Sermons. 

Anfra'ctuose. ladj. [from anfradus, Lat.] Winding; mazy; 
Anfra ctuous. ) full of turnings and winding paflages. 

Behind the drum are feveral vaults and avfraduoje cavities in 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaft found imaginable, that the 
fenfe might be affedted with it ; as we fee in fubterraneous 
caves and vaults, how the found is redoubled. Bay. 

Anfractuousness. n. J. [from anfvaduous.] Fulnefs of wind- 
ings and turnings. 

Anfra'cture. n.f. [from cmfraSus, Lat.] A turning; a mazy 
winding and turning. Zte. 

AJNCrLL. n.f. [’'aFsA©- ; angclus, Lat,] 

■I. Originally a meffenger. A fpirit employed by God in the ad- 
miniftration of human affairs. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meffage ere he come. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Had we fuch a knowledge of the conftitution of man, as it is 
pomble angels have, and it is certain his Maker has ; we {hould 
nave a quite other idea of his eflence. T nrL> 

See Hierarchy. 

2 ‘ Ufed in a bad fenfe ; as ’ an z lls °f darknefi. 

bottmlcfipi!! " § 0VCr ’ WWch W “ VcVllff 

3. Amel,\n fenpture, fometimes means man of God, tmhet 

4 . Angel is ufed, in the ftile of love, for a beaufiful perfof 


I I. 
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Heav’n blefs thee ! 

Thou haft the fweeteft face I ever lookM oil. 

Sir, as I have a foul, {he is an angel. _ Shakefp. Henry VI 1. 
c. A piece of money anciently coined and impreifed with an an- 
gel" in memory of an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pao-an Angli, or Englifh, were fo beautiful, that, if they were 
chriftians, they would be Angeli, or angels. The com was rated 

at ten {hillings. , 

Take an empty bafon, put an angel of gold, or what you 

will, into it ; then go fo far from the bafon, till you cannot lee 
the angel, becaufe it is not in a right line ; then fill the baton 
with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becaule 01 the 
reflection* * Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N c 762. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou {hake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels : 

Set thou at liberty. Shakefpeare' s Ring John . 

ANgel. adj. Refembling angels; angelical. 

I have, mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent {hames 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blulhes. 

Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing. 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns and wreathes of heav’n ly flow’rs, 

Pope's Rape of the Lock » 
ANc el-Like. adj. [from angel and like.] Refembling an angel. 

In heav’n itfelf" thou fure wer’t dreft 
With that angel-like difguife. Waller . 

ANgel shot. n.f. [from angel and foot.] Chain {hot, being 
a cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined toge- 
ther by a chain. Did . 

ANGELICA, n.f. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name of a 
plant* 

It has winged leaves divided into large fegments ; its ftalks 
are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow in an umbel upon 
the tops of the ftalks, and confift of five leaves, fucceeded by two 
• large channelled feeds. 

The fpecies are, i . Common or manured angelica. 2. Greater 
wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain per- 
ennial angelica , with columbine leaves. 

The common angelica delights to grow in a very moift foil, 
and its feeds fhould be fown foon after it is ripe. This plant is 
ufed in medicine, as are its feeds ; and the confectioners make 
a fweetmeat with its tender ftalks, cut in May. T he fecond 
fort grows wild ; and the two laft forts may be propagated like 
the firft. Millar. 

ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing ) [ Aralia , Lat.] 

I he flower confifts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
rofe, which are naked, growing on the top of the ovary: thefe 
flowers are fucceeded by globular fruits, which are foft and fuc- 
culent, and full of oblong feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1 . Canada berry-bearing angelica. 2. Berry- 
bearing angelica, with a naked ftalk and creeping root. 3. An- 
gelica tree. 

The two firft are propagated either by fowing their feeds, 
or by parting of their roots. The third fort grows with us to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is only propagated by 
leeds, which are frequently brought from America. " Millar. 
Ange'lical. adj. [ ange icus , Lat.] 

1. Refembling angels. 

It difeovereth unto 11s the glorious works of God, and car- 
riethup, with an angelical fwiftnefs, our eyes, that our mind, 
being informed of his vifible marvels, may continually travel 

U P War , d : r Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

2. rartaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing 

ith notes angelical to many a harp, 

Their ov/n heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 

By doom of battle. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

3. Belonging to angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure of fpecu- 

lations, which do ravilh and fublime the thoughts with more 

dear angehed contentments. Wilkins's Dmdalm. 

Angelicalness »./ [from angelica!.] The quality of beino- 

angelical ; refemblance of angels ; excellence more than hu° 
man. 

Ange lick. adj. [ angeheus , Lat.] Partaking of the nature of 
angels ; angelical ; above human. 

1 Here, happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 

Partake thou alfo Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. 

My fancy form d thee of angelick kind, 

Some emanation of th’ all beauteous mind. Pot. Elo to /be! 
A'ncelot. n.f. A muf.cal inftrument, fomewhaf referkbling a 

A'NGER. n.f - [a word of no certain etymology but with 
moft probability, derived by Skinner from an 5 ef sax. veAd- 
Which, however, feems to come originally from the Latin 


I. Anger is uneafinefe or difeompofure of the mind, upon the 
receipt of any injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. Locke. 
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Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who being allow’d his way. 

Self-mettle tires him. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Was the Lord difpleafed againft the rivers ? was thine anger , 
againft the rivers ? was thy wrath againft the fea, that thou 
didft ride upon thine horfes and thy chariots of falvation ? 

Habb . iii. 8. 

Anger is, according to fome, a tranfient hatred, or at leaft very 
like it. South. 

2 . Pain, or fmart, of a fore or fwelling. In this fenfe it feems 
plainly deducible from angor : 

I made the experiment, fetting the moxa where the firft vio- 
lence of my pain began, and where the greateft anger and fore- 
nels ftill continued, notwithftanding the fwelling of my foot. 

Temple's Mifcellanies. 

To A'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] To make angry ; to pro- 
voke ; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meaneft artifan, which carrieth a 
good mind? Hooker , b. iv. § 12. 

Sometimes he angers me. 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
There were fome late taxes and impofitions introduced, 
which rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 

It anger d Turenne, once upon a day. 

To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Popes Dial ii. 
A'ngerly. adv. [from anger.] In an angry manner; like one 
offended. 

Whv, how now, Hecat, you look angerly. Shak. Macbeth. 
Such jefter’s dilhoneft indifcretion, is rather charitably to be 
pitied, than their exception either angerly to be grieved at, or 
lerioufly to be confuted. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Angio graphy, n.f [from dyfiov and y^ecpu.] A description of 
veffels in the human body ; nerves, veins, arteries, and lympha- 
ticks. 

Angio'logy. n.f [from «:>foand tiy®-.] A treatife or difcourfe 
of the veffels of a human body. 

Angiomonospe'rmous. adj. [from ayfifw, [mv®; and o-TT^a.] 
Such plants as have but one fingle feed in the feed-pod. 
AngioYomy. n.f. [from dfynov and to cut.] A cutting 

open of the veffels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 
A'NGLE. n.f. [: angle , Fr. angulus , Lat.] The fpace inter- 
cepted between two lines interfering each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle , is an angle whofe vertex, or 
angular point is at the centre of a circle, and whofe legs are 
two femidiameters of that circle. Stone s Did. 

ANGLE, n.f. [angel* Germ, and Dutch.] An inftrument to 
take fifh, confifting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She alfo had an angle in her hand ; but the taker was fo ta- 
ken, that {he had forgotten taking. Sidney. 

Give me mine angle , we’ll to the river there, 

My mufick playing far off, I will betray 

Tawny finn’d fifh ; my bended hook {hall pierce 

Their (limy jaws. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The patient fifher takes his filent hand. 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the fcaly breed. 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pop. Windf. 
To A'ngle. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fifh with a rod and hook. 

The ladies angling in the cryflal lake, 

Feaft on the waters with the prey they take. Waller. 

2 . To try to gain by fome infinuating artifices, as fifhes are caught 
by a bait. 

By this face, 

This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shak. Henry IV. 

The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the fifli 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
Ancle-rod. n. f. [ angel roede , Dutch.] The flick to which 

the line and hook are hung. . 

It differeth much in greatnefs ; the fmalleft being fit for 
thatching of houfes ; the fecond bignefs is ufed for angle-rods , 
and, in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N° 656. 
He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnifhes the whole 
country with angle-rods. Addifon. Spat at 07 , N 10b. 

Angler, n. f. [from angle.] He that fifhes with an angle. 

He, like a patient angler , ere he flrook, 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 

Neither do birds alone, but many foitsof fifhes, feed upon 
infedls ; as is well known to anglers , who bait their hooks witli 
them. Ray on the Creation. 

A'nglicism. n.f [from Ang’us, Lat.] A form of fpeech pecu- 
liar to the Englifh language ; an Englifh idiom. 

A'ngober. n.f. A kind of pear. See Pear. _ 

A'ngrily. adv. [from angry.] I11 an angry manner ; funoufly ; 

peevifhly. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not flir, nor wince, nor fpeak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angrily. Sbakefp. King John. 
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A'ngry. adj. [from anger.] 

1. Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry . , and I will fpeak : peradven- 
ture there fhall be thirty found there. Gen. xviii. 30. 

2. It feems properly to require, when the object of anger is men- 
tioned, the particle at before a thing, and with before a perfon- 
but this is not always obferved. 

Your Coriolanus is not much miffed, but with his friends • 
the commonwealth doth {land, and fo would do, were, he angry 
at it. _ Shakefpearc s Coriolanus. 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourlelves 
that ye fold me hither : for God did fend me before you to 
preferve life. Gen. xlv. 5, 

I think it a vafl pleafure, that whenever two people of merit 
regard one another, fo many fcoundrels envy and are angry at 
them. _ S-wft. 

3. Having the appearance of anger ; having the effect of anger. 

The north wind driveth away rain : fo doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue. Prov. xxv. 23. 

4. In chirurgery, painful ; inflamed ; fmarting. 

This ferum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry ; and, wanting its due regrefs into 
the mafs, firft gathers into a hard fwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens into matter, and fo difehargeth. Wifemanjs Surgery. 
A'nguish. n.f. [angcijfc, Fr. anger, Lat.] Exccfliye pain either 
of mind or body ; applied to the mind, it means the pain of 
forrow , and is feldom ufed to fignify other paifions. 

Not all fo cheerful feemed {he of fight, 

As was her filler ; whether dread did dwell, 

Or anguijh in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy Sheen, b. i. 

Virtue’s but anguijh , when ’tis feveral, 

By occafion wak’d, and circumftantial ; 

True virtue’s foul, always in all deeds all. - Donne. 

They had perfecutors, whofe invention was as great as their 
cruelty. Wit and malice confpired to find out fuch deaths, 
and thofe of fuch incredible anguijh , that only the manner of 
dying was the punifhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 
Perpetual anguijh fills his anxious breaft. 

Not flopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft ; 

No mufick cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. Dryd. Juv. 
A'nguished. adj. [from anguijh.] Seized with anguifh; tor- 
tured ; exceftively pained. 

Feel no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be 

Anguijh’ d, not that ’twas fin, but that ’twas file. Donne. 
A'ngular. adj. [from angle.] Having angles or corners ; cor- 
nered. 

As for the figure of cryflal, it is for the moft part hexago- 
nal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confufed matter, from 
whence, as it were from a root, angular figures arife, even as 
in the amethyft and bafaltes Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from one another, a 
the diftance of four inches from the angular point, where the 
edges of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

Newton’s Opticks.. 

Angularity, n f [from angular.] The quality of being an- 
gular, or having corners. 

Angularly, adv. [from angular.] With angles or corners. 
Another part of the fame folution afforded us an ice angu- 
larly figured. Boyle. 

A'ngu LARNE ss. ii. f [from angular.] The quality of being 
angular. 

A'ngulated. adj. [from angle.] Formed with angles or cor- 
ners. 

Topazes, amethyfts, or emeralds, which grow in the fif- 
fures, are ordinarily cryflallized, or fhot into angulated figures ; 
whereas, in the ftrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. Woodward’s Nat. Dijlory. 
Angulo'sity. n. f. [from angulous.] Angularity ; cornered 

form. f DiSl. 

ARgulous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked '; angular. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of Folid bodies are 
held together by hooks, and angulous involutions ; fince the co- 
herence of the parts of thefe will be of as difficult a concep- 
tion. Glanville’s Scepfts Scientifca. 

Angu'st. adj. [angujlus, Lat.] Narrow; ftrait. Dili* 

Angusta'tion. n.f [from angujlus.] '1 he a£l of making nar- 
row ; ftraitening ; the ftate of being narrowed. 

'Fhe caufe may be referred either to the grumoufnefs of the 
blood, or to obftruclion of the vein fomewhere in its paflage, 
by fome angujiation upon it by part of the tumour. Wifeman. 
AnH'E la / tjon. n.f. [ anhelo , Lat.] The act of panting; the 
. ftate of being out of breath. 

Anhf.lo'se. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of breath; panting; la- 
bouring of being out of breath. Dift- 

ARientrd. adj. [anneantir, Fr.] Fruftrated ; brought to no- 
thing. 

Ani'chts. adv. [from a for at, and night.] In the night time. 
Sir Toby, you muft come in earlier anights ; your niece, 

my lady, takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 
y y h Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

ARil. n.J. The fhrub from whofe leaves and ftalks indigo is 
prepared. Anile 
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Ani'leness. \ n.f [. anilitas , Lat.] 

r . ) 


The ftate of being an old 

Akjt'ttty S woman; the old age of women. 

Animable. adj. [from animate.] That, which may be pUt ^£ 
life, or receive animation. 

AnimadveRsion. n.f [animadverfto, Lat. j 

j Rdproof; fevere cenfure ; blame. 

He difmifled their commiffioners with fevere and {harp am- 
madverfons. . ; Clarendon, b. vin. 

2. Punifhment. When the objedl of ammadverfton is mention- 
ed, it has the particles or upon before it.. . . 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is ufual to have the 
controverfy handled by pamphlets on both fidcs ; wit rout t ie 
leaft animadverjion upon the authours. wl J 

3. A^ GC | e f ia fl.; ca i ce nfure, and an ecclefiaftical animadverjion , 

are different things ; for a cenfure has a relation to a fpintual 
punifhment, but an animadverfion has only a re (peel to a tem- 
poral one; as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fecular court. Ayliffc s Parergon Juris Canonicu 

AnjmadveRsive. adj. [from animadvert.] 1 hat has the power 

of judging. . 

The reprefentation of obje&s to the foul, the only animau- 

verftve principle, are conveyed by motions made on the imme- 
diate organs of fenfe. Glanville’s Scepjis Scientifca , c. 1?. 

AnimadveRsiveness. n.f [from animadverfive.] The power 
of animadverting, or making judgment. Duff. 

To ANIMAD VE'RT. v.n. [animadverto, Lat.] 

1. To pafs cenfures upon. 

I fhould not animadvert onfnm, who was otherwife a painful 
obferver of the decorum of the flage, if he had not ufed ex- 
treme feverity in his judgment of the incomparable Shakefpearc 
for that fault. Dryden on Dramatick Pocfy. 

2. To infiidl punifhments. In both fenfes with the particle upon. 

If the Authour of the univerfe animadverts upon men here be- 
low, how much more will it become him to do it upon their 
entrance into a higher ftate of being. Grew’ s Cofmolog. Sacra. 

AnimadveRter. n.f. [from animadvert.] He that paffes cen- 
fures, or inflicls punifhments. 

God is a ftrict obferver of, and a fevere animadverter upon , 
fuch as prefume to partake of thofe myfleries, without fuch a 
preparation. South. 

AffSHMAL. n. f [ animal , Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, diftindl, on the one fide, from pure 
fpirit, on the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are fuch beings, which, befides the power of grow- 
ing, and producing their like, as plants and vegetables have, are 
endowed alfo with fenfation and fpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two fchemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 

Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which breathe either 

by 

■ Lungs, having either 

-Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe either 
( Viviparous, 

\ 5 Aquatick, as the whale kind, 

<( j I Terreflrial, as quadrupeds ; 

. ' Oviparous, as birds. 

But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoifes, and 
ferpents. 

, Gills, as all fanguineous fifties, except the whale kind. 
^Exfanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
f Greater, and thofe either, 

Naked, 


! 


| Terreflrial, as naked fnails. 


^ Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fifli, &c. 

Covered with a tegument, either 
\ p[ ul ^ aceous 5 as-lobfters and crab-ftfb. 

1 Teftaceous, either 
f Univalve, as limpets; 
j Bivalve, as oyflers, mufcles, cockles ; 

^ ( Turbinate, as periwinkles, fnails, tfc. 

Leffer, as infedls of all forts. 

Viviparous hairy animals , or quadrupeds, are either 
■ Hoofed, which are either 
C Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs ; 

1 Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
Tw'O principal parts, called bifulca, either 
t Such as chew not the cud, as fwine ; 

1 Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud ; divided into 

Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. 

^ f Beef-kind, 
j y Sheep-kind, 

L Goat-kind. 

Such as have folid, branched and deciduous horns, as the 
deer-kind. 

lour parts, or quadrifulca, as the rhinoceros and hipnono- 
tamus. 1 

Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 

C Fwo parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel kind ; 
t lUany toes or claws ; either 
{ Undivided, as the elephant; 

1 Divided, which have either 
Vol. I. 
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Broad nails, and an human fhape, as apes ; 

Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in refpect of their teeth, are divided into fuch as have 
Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw > 
r The greater, which have 

\ \ A fhorter fnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind ; 

{ ) j A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 

( The leffer, the vermin or weazel kind 

Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are phy- 
u tivorous, and are called the hare kind. . Ray. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals , as being near 
of the fame fpecifick gravity with the animal juices, and as con- 
fifting of the fame parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, water, 
fait, oil, earth ; all which are contained in the fap they derive 


from the earth. 


Arbuthnot on Ailments « 


>111 UiC C*U Lli. 

Some of the animated fubftances have various organical or 
inftrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from, place to 
place, and a fpring of life within themfelves, as beafts, birds, 
fifties, and infedls ; thefe are called animals. Other animated 
fubftances are called vegetables, which have within themfelves 
the principles of another fort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of leaves and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, 
and trees. Watts’ s Logick . 

2 . By way of contempt, we fay of a ftupid man, that he is a Jlupid 
animal. 

A'nimal. adj. [< av.imalis , Lat.] 

That which belongs or relates to animals. 

There are other things in the world of fpints, wherein our 
ideas are very dark and confufed ; fuch as their union with anD 
mal nature, the way of their adting on material beings, and 
their converfe with each other. Watts' s Logick. 

Animal functions, diftinguifhed from natural and vital , are the 
lower powers of the mind, as, the will, memory, and imagi- 


I. 


2 . 


nation. 


Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, to intellectual , and, on the 
other, to vegetable. 

4. Animal is ufed in oppofition to fpiritual or rational ; as, the 
animal nature. 

Anima'lculb. n.f [animo.lculum, Lat.] A fmall animal ; par- 
ticularly thofe which are in their firft and fmalleft ftate. 

We are to know, that they all come of the feed of animaV 
cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray. 

AnimaRity. n.f [from animal.] The ftate of animal ex- 
iftence. 

The word animal there only fignifies human animality. In 
the minor propofition, the word animal, for the fame reafon, 
fignifies the animality of a goofe : thereby it becomes an ambi- 
guous term, and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Watts . 

To ANIMATE, v. a. [ animo , Lat.] 

1. I o quicken; to make alive; to give life to: as, the foul 
animates the body ; man muft have been animated by a hi Ter 
-'power. 

2. IT give powers to ; to heighten the powers or effedl of any 

thing. 7 

But none, ah ! none can animate the lyre. 

And the mute firings with vocal fouls infpire ; 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme. 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heav’nly praife fo well 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryd. 

3. To encourage ; to incite. 

l he more to animate the people, he flood on high, from 
whence he might be beft heard, and cried unto them with a 
loud voice. . Knotted s Hijloiy of the Turks. 

A nimate, adj. [from To ani?nate.] Alive; poffeffmg animal 
life. 0 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two . the fij ft is, that the fpirit of things animate are all con- 
tained within themfelves, and are branched in veins and fecret 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, the fpirits have not 
on.v branches, but certain cells or feats, where the principal fpi- 
rits do refide, and whereunto the reft do refort: but the fpirits 
in things inanimate are fhut in, and cut off by the tangible 
parts, and are not pervious one to another, as air is in fn ow. 

Bacons Natural Dijlory , N° 60 1 . 

Nobler birth 

Oi creatures animate with gradual life. 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. 

'-pi r Milton s Par. Lofl,b. ix. /. 112* 

1 here are feveral topicks there ufed againft the atheifm and 
idolatry of the heathens ; fuch as the vifible marks of divine 
wikioin and goodnels in the works of the creation the vital 
union of fouls with matter, and the admirable ftrucfture of *»7- 
mate bodies, and the like. Bentley s Sermons 

Animated, participial adj. [from animate.] Lively; vigorous' 
Warriours ftie fires with animated founds • ^ 

; Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. R ot>e 

A matedT ESS ' ”’ f ' [ from <^rnate .1 The ftate of being ani- 

Anima'tion. n.f. [from animate.] D ' 3 ' 

I* 1 he L.dt of animating of enlivening. 
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Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third day’s 
work. They are the firfh producat , which is the word of ani- 
mation. Bacon’s Natural Hifory , cent. v. 

2. The ftate of being enlivened. 

A'nim ati v f . ad], [from animate .] That which has the power 
of giving life, or animating. 

AnimaTor. 7 i. f. [from animate.] That which gives life 3 that 
which implants a principle of life. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreflions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themfelves to fituations, wherein they 
belt unite to their animator. Brown’s Vu'. Err. b. ii. c. 2. 

Animo'se. adj. [. cmiinoftas , Lat.] Full of fpiritj hot 3 vehe- 
ment. Diet. 

Animo'seness. n.f [from animofe.] Spirit 3 heat 3 vehemence 
of temper. Diet. 

Animo'sity. n.f. [ ‘animofitas , Lat.] Vehemence of hatred 3 
pafficnate malignity. It implies rather the difpofition to break 
out into outrages, than the outrage itfelf. 

They were fure to bring pafiion, animofity , and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence foever they had from others. 

Clarendon , b.. viii. 

If there is not fome method found out for allaying thefe heats 
and animofties among the fair fex, one does not know to what 
outrages they may proceed. Addifon s Freeholder , N° 2 3 . 

No religious fed ever carried their averlions for each other to 
greater heights than our ftate parties have done 3 who, the more 
to inflame their pafiions, have mixed religious and civil animo- 
fties together ; borrowing one of their appellations from the 
church. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'nise. 71. f [ anijum , Lat.] A fpecies of apium or parfley, with 
large fweet feented feeds. This plant is not worth propagating 
in England for ufe, becaufe the feeds can be had much better 
and cheaper from Italy. Millar. 

The feed of this plant has a fweetilh talle, intermixed with 
fomething pungent and bitter, is reputed an aromatick, and pre- 
feribed not barely as a carminative againll wind, but alfo as a 
pedoral, ftomachick, and digellive. Chambers. 

Ye pay the tithe of mint, and anife , and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith : thefe ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Matt. xxv. 25. 

A'nker. n. f [anchor, Dut.] A liquid meafure chiefly ufed at 
Amfterdam. It is the fourth part of the awm, and contains two 
llekans : each ftekan confifts of fixteen mengles 3 the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 

A'nkle. n.f [ancleop. Sax. anckel, Dutch.] The joint which 
joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much fwellcd and ulcerated on the in- 
fide, in feveral places. Wife man. 

My Ample fyllem fhall fuppofe. 

That Alma enters at the toes 3 
That then Ihe mounts by juft degrees 

Up to the ankles, legs and knees. Prior. 

A'nkl e-bone. n.f. [from ankle and bone.] ' The bone of the 
ankle. 

The fhin-bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by fha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a Angle fhadow, the ankle-bone 
willfhew itfelf by a fhadow given underneath, as the knee. 

Peach am on Drawing. 

A'nnalist. n. f [from annals.] A writer of annals. 

I wonder my author fhould be offended, efpecially Ance their 
own annalijl has given the fame title to that of Syrmium. Atterb. 
A'NN ALS. n.f. without fngular number, [annales, Lat.] Hif- 
tories digefted in the exa6l order of time 3 narratives in which 
every event is recorded under its proper year. 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate ! 

Through fuch a train of woes if I ftiould run. 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done ! Dryd. Virg. 
We are affined, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumftances of dif- 
trefs, will not act and argue thus 3 but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers’s Sermons. 

A'nnats. n.f. without fngular. [annates, Lat.] 

1. Firft fruits 3 becaufe the rate of flrft fruits paid of fpiritual liv- 
ings, is after one year’s profit. Cowell. 

2. Maffes faid in theRomifh church for the fpace of a year, or 

for any other time, either for the foul of a perfon deceafed, or 
for die beneftt of a perfon living. Aylijfe’ s Parergon. 

To Anne'al. v. a. [aelan, to heat, Saxon.] 

1. To heat glafs, that the colours laid on it may pierce through. 
But when thou doft anneal in glafs thy ftory, 

then the light and glory 

More rev’rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which elfe {hews wat’riffi, bleak, and thin. Herbert. 
When you purpofe to anneal, take a plate of iron made At 
for the oven ; or, for want thereof, take a blue {tone, which 
being made At for the aforefaid oven, lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacharn on Drawing. 

Which her own inward fymmetry reveal’d, 

And like a pidure {hone, in glafs anneal’d. Drydcn’s Fables. 
3 . 


2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it may not break. 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as to give it the trie 
temper. 

To ANNEX. v. a. [anneflo, annexiim, Lat. annexer Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end 3 as, he annexed a codicil to his will 

2. To unite 3 as, a fmaller thing to a greater 3 as, he annexed a 
province to his kingdom. 

3. To unite a poferiori 3 annexion always prefuppoAng fomethino-- 
thus we may fay, punifhment is annexed to guilt 3 but not p-mlt 
to punifhment. 

Concerning fate cr deftinv, of which the opinions of thofe 
learned men, that have written thereof, may be fafely received 
had they not thereunto annexed and faftened an inevitable ne- 
ceflity, and made it more general and univerfally powerful than 
it is. ... Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Nations will decline fo low 

From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Mi ton’s Par. Loft 

I mean not the authority, which is annexed to your office • 

I fpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your per- 
Fou. Dr j den’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex happi- 
nefs always to the exercife of it. Aiterbury’s Sermons. 

The temporal reward is annexed to the bare performance of 
the aclion, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Anne'x. n.f. [from To annex.] The tiling annexed 5 addita- 
ment. Blount. 

Failing in his Arft attempt to be but like the higheft in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the fame on earth, and 
hath accordingly affumed the annexes of divinity. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. ic. 

Annexation, n.f [hem annex.] 

1. Conunccion3 addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindednefs, 
which Chriff fo vehemently recommends to us, we have his 
own promife, that the whole body will be full cf light. Matt. 
vi. that all other chriffian virtues will, by way of concomi- 
tance or annexation, attend them. Hammond’s Fundamentals . 

2. Union 3 coalition 3 conjunction. 

How thefe annexations of beneAccs Arft came into the church, 
whether by the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is a 
very great difpute. Aylijfe’ s Parergon Juris Canontci. 

Ann eT ion. n.f [from annex.] The ad of annexing 3 addi- 
tion. 

It is neceftary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
fuch penalties as will overbalance temporal pleafure. Rogers. 

AnneTment. n.f. [from annex.] 

1. The ad of annexing. 

2. The thing annexed. 

When it falls, 

Each An all amiexment, petty confequence. 

Attends the boift’rous ruin. Skakcfpearc s Hamlet. 

Anni'hilable. adj. [from annihilate.] That which may be 
reduced to nothing 5 that which may be put out of exiftence. 

To ANNI HILATE, v.a. [ad and nihil um, Lat.] 
r. To reduce to nothing 3 to put out of exiftence. 

It is impoffible for any body to be utterly annihilated ; but 
that as it was the work of the omnipotency of God, to make 
fomewhat cf nothing 3 fo it required) the like omnipotency to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N° 10c. 
Thou taught’ft me, by making me 
Love her, who doth negled both me and thee, 

T’ invent and pradife this one way, t’ annihilate all three. 

Do 7 me. 

He dcfpaired of God’s mercy 3 he, by a decollation of all 
hope, annihilated his mercy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 2. 

Whofe friendfliip can ftand againft affaults, ftrong enough 
to a 7 inihi!ate the friendship of puny minds 3 fuch an one has 
reached true conftancy. South. 

Some imagined, water fufficientto a deluge was created, and, 
when the bufinefs was done, difbanded, and annihilated. 

Woodward’ s Natural Hifory. 

2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing otherwife than it was. 
The flood that hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated , 

this place, fo as no man can And any mark or memory thereof. 

Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

3. To annul 3 to deftroy the agency of ; ny thing. 

There is no reafon, that any one commonwealth ftiould an - 

nihilate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 
Annihilation, n. f [from annihilate.] The ad of reducing 
to nothing. The ftate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very effence of things, with- 
out which their utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. 

Hooker, b. v. § 56. 

That knowledge, which as Spirits we obtain. 

Is to be valu’d in the midft of pain : 

Annihilation were to lofe heav’n more : 

W e are not quite exil’d, where thought can fear. Drydcn. 
Anniversary, n.f. [anniverfarius, Lat.] 

1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courfe of the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 

primitive 


ANN 

primitive chrtftians met at tire places of their martyrd£, to 
P r. \ r r p npm and to obferve the anmverfary o. tn^n 
f e N Stniingflecf s Defence of Difc. m Romijh ‘ fffgj 

2. The" 5 afl of celebration, or performance, in honour cl tie 

niV Donne bTd never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he has mafcim- 

2 church, celebrated not 

3 ' only S year, but which ought to be ia.d darly through 

the vear, for the foul of tire deceafed. Ayhffe s Parcrgm- 
Anniversary, adj. [anmvcrfanus.'Ly.] Returning wit 1 ie 

revolution of the year 3 annual 3 yearly. . „ 

The heaven whirled about with admirable celerity, 

cohftantly Spilling its anmverfary viciffitudes. r Xj’ 

They deny givfng any worfhip to a creature as inconf.ftent 
withchriftiantys but confefs the honour am efteein for the 
martyrs, which they expreffed by keepmg their amwerfary 
days, and recommending their example. 6 ttUmgfl. Defence. 
J’NNO DOMINI. [Lat.] In theyear of our Lord ; as , anm 
clomim, Oi-J. D. 1751 ; that is, in the feventeen hundred and 
Afty Arft year from the birth of our Saviour. 

Anno'isance. n.f [from annoy, but not now m uie.] 

It hath a double AgniAcaticn, being as well .or any hint 
done either toapublick place, as highway, bridge, or common 
river, or to a private, by laying any thing that may breed in- 
fection, by encroaching, or fuch like means 3 as ado, for tne 
writ that is brought upon this tranfgreflion. See Nusance, 
the word now ufed. < . Blount. 

A'NNGLIS. n. f. An American animal, like a lizard. 
Annotation, n.f. [amiotatio, Lat.] Explications cr remarks 

written upon books 3 notes. . 

It might appear very improper to publifti annotations, with- 
out the text itfelf whereunto they relate. Boyle. 

AnnotaTor. n.f [Lat.] A writer of notes, or annotations 3 
a fcholiaft j a commentator. 

I have not that refpecl for the annotators , which they gene- 
rally meet with in the world. Felton on the Clajfcks. 

To Announce, v.a. [annoncer, Fr. annuncio, Lat.] 

1. To publifti 3 to proclaim. 

Of the Meffiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets 3 of thy birth at length 
Announc’d by Gabriel with the Arft I knew. Paradife Reg. 

2 . To pronounce 3 to declare by a judicial fentence. 

Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, 

Who model nations, publifti laws, annowice 
Or life or death. P r ' lor - 

To ANNO Y, v.a. [annoyer, Fr.] To incommode 3 to vex 3 
to teaze 3 to moleft. 

Woe to poor man 3 each outward thing annoys him 5 
He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroys him. Sidney. 

Her joyous prefence and fweet company, 

In full content he there did long enjoy 3 
Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy. 

His dear delights were able to annoy. Fairy Vjueen, b. i. 

As one who long in populous city pent. 

Where houfes thick, and {ewers, annoy the air. 

Forth ifluing on a funimer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Milton’ s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 1 . 445. 
Infers feldom ufe their offenftve weapons, unlefs provoked : 
let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray on the Creation. 
AnnoT. n.f. [from the verb.] Injury 3 moleftation 3 trouble. 
Sleep, Richmond, fleep in peace, and wake in joy 3 
Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. Shakefp. R. III. 

All pain and joy is in their way 3 
The things we fear bring lefs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy 3 
But in themfelves they cannot ftay. Donne . 

What then remains, but, after paft annoy , 

To take the good viciflitude of joy. Dryden’s Fables. 

Anno'yance. n.f. [from annoy.] 

1. That which annoys 3 that which hurts. 

A grain, a duff, a gnat, a wand’ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious fenfe. Shakefp. King John. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great a7inoyances to 
co [ n « Mortuner’ s Husbandry. 

2 . The ftate of being annoyed 3 or a£l of annoying. 

The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker , b. v. § 2. 

1 he greateft annoyance and difturbance of mankind, has been 
from one of thofe two things, force or fraud. South. 

For the further amioyance and terrour of any befieged place, 
they would throw into it dead bodies. Wilkins’s Math. Ma<r. 
AnnoT er. n. f [from To annoy.] The perfon that annoys. 
Annual, adj. [annuel, Fr. from amius^ Lat.] 

1. i hat which comes yearly. 

Aimual for me, the grape, the rofe, renew, 

The juice ne&areous, and the balmy dew. Popes Eff. on M. 

2. That which is reckoned by the year. 

The king’s majefty 

Does purpofe honour to you 3 to which. 
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o. That which lafts only a year. , 

The dying in the winter or the roots of plants that 


are an- 
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W, feenieth to be caufed by the over-expence of tne ftp ; 
■hich being prevented, they will fnperannuate , .f they ftand 

Bacon s Natural Hifory, JN 440* 

W Every tree may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be an annual^nt, 
both leaf, flower, and fruit, proceeding from the coat that was 
fuperinduced over the wood the laft year. Ray on the Creation. 
A'nnuall-y. adv. [from annual] Yearly; every year. 

By two drachms, they thought it lufftcient to ngmfy a heart; 
becaufe the heart at one year weigheth two drachms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce 3 and unto fifty years annually encreafetii 
the weight of one drachm. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 20. 

The whole ftnength' of a nation is the utm oft that a prince 
can raife annually from his- fubjedls. Swift. 

Annuitant, n.f [from annuity.] He that pofiefies or re- 
ceives an annuity. 

ANNUITY, n. f [annuite, Fr.] < 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life 01 years. The diffe- 
rences between a rent and an annuity are, that every rent is go- 
ing out of land 3 but an annuity charges only the granter, or 
his heirs, that have affets by defeent. The fecond difference 
is, that, for the recovery of an annuity, no adlion lies, but only 
the writ of annuity againft the granter, his heirs, or lucceftors ; 
but of a rent, the fame adlions lie as do of land. The tnird 
difference is, that an annuity is never taken for affets, becaufe 
it is no freehold in law ; nor {hall be put in execution upon a 
ftatute merchant, ftatute ftaple, or elegit, as a rent may. Cowcl. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the fonof one earl, and bro- 
ther to another, who fupplied his expence, beyond what his an- 
nuity from his father would bear. Clarendon . 

To Annu'l. v. a. [from nullus.] 

1. To make void ; to nullify 3 to abrogate ; to abolifti. 

That which gives force to the law r , is the authority that en- 
aels it 3 and wfioever deftroys this authority, does, in effe<T, 
annul the law. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. To reduce to nothing 3 to obliterate. 

Light the pure work of God to me ’s extindl. 

And all her various objecls of delight 

Annuli’ d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. 

Milton’s Sampfon Agonijles, /. 72* 
A'nnular, adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of a ring. 
That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rife up, he 
has tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Cheyne . 

A'nnulary. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of rings. 
Becaufe continual refpiration is neceflary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulaiy cartilages, that the ftdes of it mav not flag 
and fall together. Ray on the Creation . 

A'nnulet. n.f [from annulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of diffintSiion, which the 
fifth brother of any family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

3. Annulets are alfo a part of the coat-armcur of feveral families ; 
they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and jurifdi£lion ? 
it being the cuftom of prelates to receive their inveffiture per 
baculum T annulum. 

4. [In architecture.] The ftnall fquare members, in the Dorick 
capital, under the quarter round, are called annulets. 

5. Annulet is alfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding common to 

other parts of the column 3 fo called, becaufe it encompafies 
the column round. Chambers . 

To ANNU'MERATE. v.a. [annumero, Lat.] To add to a 
former number 3 to unite to fomething beforementioned. 

Ann umeraTion. n.f. [annumeratio, Lat.] Addition to a for- 
mer number. 

Fo ANNU'NCIATE. v.a. [annuncio, Lat.] To bring tid- 
ings 3 to relate fomething that has fallen out : a word not in 
popular ufe. 

A\ nunciaTion day. n.f [from annunciate.] The day cele- 
brated by the church, in memory of the angel’s falutatlon of 
the blefled virgin 3 folemnized with us on the twenty-fifth of 
March. 

Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blefied Saviour : and fo upon all the fes- 
tivals of the year. ^ T aylor’s Guide. to Devotion. 

ATodyne. adj. [from « and o^T.] That which has the power 
of mitigating Dain. 

Yet durft {he not too deeply probe the wound, 

As hoping {bill the nobler parts Were found : 

But ftrove with anodynes t’ afluage the fmart. 

And mildly thus her med’eine did impart. Dryd. Hind and P; 
Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are fuch 
tilings as relax the tenfion of the affeded nervous fibres, as de- 



To AN O IN T.'V. a. [oindre, enoinclre 5 part, oint, enoint , Fr.] 
i* Fo lub over with unCluous matter, as oil, or unguents. 
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Anointed let me be with deadly venom. 

And die, ere men can fay, God fave the queen. Shak. R. III. 
Thou fhalt have olive trees throughout all thy coafts, but 
thou fhalt not anoint thyfelf with the oil : for thine olive fhall 
caft his fruit. Dent, xxviii. 40. 

2. To fmear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then in brazen caldrons born, 

Are pour’d to wafh his body, joint by joint. 

And fragrant oils the fliffen’d limbs anoint. Dryd. FEn. vi. 

3. To confecrate by unction. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce fifter 
In his anointed flefh flick boarifh fangs. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Ano int er. n.f. [from anoint.] The perfon that anoints. 

And'malism. n.f. [from anomaly .] Anomaly; irregularity; 
deviation from the common rule. Didi. 

Anomali'stical. adj. [from anomaly.'] Irregular ; applied in 
aflronomy to the year, taken for the time in which the earth 
paffeth through its orbit, diftindt from the tropical year. 

Anomalous, adj. [a priv. and dy.ax®-.] Irregular; out of 
rule ; deviating from the general method or analogy of things : 
It is applied, in grammar, to words deviating from the common 
rules of inflexion ; and, in aflronomy, to the feemingly irre- 
gular motions of the planets. 

There will arife anomalous diflurbances not only in civil and 
artificial, but alfo in military officers. Brown s V ulgar Errours . 

He being acquainted with fome characters of every fpeech, 
you may at pleafure make him underfland anomalous pronun- 
ciation. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron : to which 
we may join that anomalous body, quickfilver or mercury. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

Anomalously, adv. [from anomalous.] Irregularly ; in a 
manner contrary to rule. 

Eve was not folemnly begotten, but fuddenly framed, and 
anomaloufy proceeded from Adam. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ANOMALY, n.f. [anomalies Fr. anomalia , Lat. avu^aX^.] 
Irregularity ; deviation from the common rule. 

If we fhould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as fuch monflers have been feen, we mull charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and bafenefs of nature. South. 

I do not purfue the many pfeudographies in ufe, but intend to 
Ihew how mofl of thefe anomalies in writing might be avoided, 
and better fupplied. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

A'nomy. 12. f. [ « priv. and vl^^.] Breach of law. 

If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no fin, no anomy. Bramham againjl Hobbes. 

Ano'n. adv. [ Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of fpeak- 
ins; for in one , that is, in one minute ; Skinner from a and neon, 
or near ; Minjheiv from on on.] 

1. Quickly ; foon ; in a fhort time. 

A little fnow, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain. Shakefpeare’ s King John: 

Will they come abroad anon ? 

Shall we fee young Oberon ? Ben Johnfon’s Fairy Prince. 

However, witnefs, heav’n ! 

Heav’n, witnefs thou anon ! while we difeharge 
Freely our part. Miltons Par. Lojl, h. vi. /. 564. 

He was not without defign at that prefent, as fhall be made 
©ut anon ; meaning by that device to withdraw himfelf. Clarend. 

Still as I did the leaves infpire, 

With fuch a purple light they fhone, 

As if they had been made of fire, 

And fpreading fo, would flame anon. 

2. Sometimes ; now and then ; at other times, 
ufed ever and anon. 

Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in fhady vale, each night, 

Or harbour’d in one cave, is not revealed. 

Anonymous, flij. [a priv. and Wanting a name. 

Thefe animalcules ferve alfo for food to another anonymous 

' infedl of the waters. Ray on the Creation. 

They would forthwith publifh flanders unpunifhed, the au- 
thors being anonymous , the immediate publifhers thereof fculk- 
} ncT _ Notes on the Dunciad. 

Anonymously .adv. [from anonymous.] Without a name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony- 
moufy , among complaints of fpurious editions ? Swift. 

Anore'xy. n.f. [zvog'/i£ta.] Inappetency, or loathing of food. 

Ejuincy. 

Another, adj. [from an and other.] 

1. Not the fame. 

He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diforder, mufl 
of neceffity find another rife of government than that. Locke. 

2. One more ; a new addition to the former number. 

A fourth ? 

Start eye ! 

What ! will the line flretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 
Another yet ? — a feventh ! I’ll fee no more. Shak. Macbeth. 

3. Any other ; any one elfe. 

If one man fin againft another , the judge fhall judge him. 

3 1 Samuel y ii. 25. 


Waller. 
In this fenfe is 


Par. Regained. 
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Why not of her ? preferr’d above the reft. 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love profefs’d ; 

So had another been, where he his vows addrefs’d. 

Dry den’s Fables . 

Not one’s felf. 

A man fhall have diffufed his life, his felf, and his whole con- 
cernments fo far, that he can weep his forrows with another’ § 
eyes ; when he has another heart befides his own, both to fhare 
and to fupport his grief. South 

5. Widely different ; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from its flation, and the mounds of 
virtue are broken down, it becomes quite another thing from 
what it was before. South. 

Ano'thergaines. [See A.NOTHERGUKSS.] Of another 

kind. This w T ord I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hafty fool, I might have had 
another games hufband than Dametas. Sidney. 

AnoGhergu ess. adj. [This word, which though rarely ufed 
in writing, is fomewhat frequent in colloquial language, I con- 
ceive to be corrupted from another guife ; that is, of a different 
guife, or manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocus ! where art thou ? It ufed to go in an other guefs 
manner in thy time. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull 

A'nsated. adj. [anfatus,L?x.] Having handles ; orlomethino- 
in the form of handles. 

To A'NSWER. v. n. [The etymology is uncertain ; the Sax- 
ons had anbypapian, but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have ant - 
woorden.] 

1. To fpeak in return to a queftion. 

Are we fuccour’d ? are the Moors remov’d ? 

An fiver thefe queflions firfl, and then a thoufand more, 
Anfwer them altogether. Dry den’s Spanifn Friar. 

2 . To fpeak in oppofition. 

No man was able to anfiver him a word. Matt. xxii. 46. 
If it be faid, we may difeover the elementary ingredients of 
things, I anfwer , that it is not neceffary that fuch a difeovery 
fhould be practicable. Boyle. 

3. To be accountable for. 

Some men have finned in the principles of humanity, and 
mufl anfwer for not being men. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our author mull anfwer for 
it. Locke. 

4. To vindicate ; to give a juflificatory account of. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my lafl, made little im- 
preffion on myfelf ; but I cannot anfwer for my family. Swift. 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well improved, 
let thofe anfwer either to God or man, who have been the au- 
thors and promoters of fuch wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to protedl his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You mufl bear 
The future blame, and anfwer to the world. 

When you refufe the eafy honefl means 

Of taking care of him. Southern’s Innocent Adultery. 

6. To correfpond to ; tofuitwbth. 

In water face anfwereth to face : fo the heart of man to man. 

Prov. xxvii. 19. 

7. To be equivalent to ; to Hand for fomething elfe. 

A feafl is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : but 
money anfuereth all things. Eccl. x. 19. 

8. To fatisfy any claim or petition. 

Revenge the jeering and difdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, -who fludies day and night 
To anfwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev’n with the bloody payments of your deaths. Sh. Hen. IV. 
Men no fooner find their appetites unanfvered , than they 
complain the times are injurious. Raleigh’s Bijt. of the World. 

9. To adt reciprocally upon. 

Say, do’fl thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the firings anfwer to thy noble hand ? Dryden’s P erf us. 

10. To Hand as oppoiite or correlative to fomething elfe. 

There can but two things create love, perfedlion and ufe- 

fulnefs ; to which anfwer, on our part, 1. Admiration ; and, 
2. Defire : and both thefe are centered in love. Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

He defired, that proper officers might fearch me ; for pro- 
bably I might carry feveral weapons, which mufl needs be dan- 
gerous things, if they anfwered the bulk of fo prodigious a per- 
fon. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or intended by the agent. 
Our part is, to choofe out the mofl deferving objedls, and 

the mofl likely to anfwer the ends of our charity ; and when 
that is done, all is done that lies in our power : the reft mufl 
be left to providence. Atterbury s Sermons. 

13. To comply with. 

He dies that touches of this fruit, 

1 ill I and my affairs are anfwered. Shakefp. As you like it. 

14. To fucceed ; to produce the wifhed event. 

Jafon followed her counfel, whereto, when the event had an- 
fwered , he again demanded the fleece. Raleigh's Hifr. of the TV. 
We fee likewife, that much water draweth forth the juice of 

the body infufed ; but little water is imbibed by the body: and 
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this is a principal caufe, why, in operations Upon bodies for 

Iheir verfion or alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 

anfwer the trial in fmali ; and fo deceiveth many. 

anjwer Natural Hijlory, N° 9 2 - 

Xo appear to any call, or authoritative fummons ; in which 
fenfe, though figuratively, the following paffage may be, per- 

ha Thou k wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer , . with i thy 
uncovered body, this extremity of the fkies. Shakefp. K. Lea) . 

1 6. To be over-againft any thing. 

Fife ahfwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 

Each battle fees the other’s umber’d face. Shakefp. Henry V . 

A'nswer. n. f. [from To anfwer.] ... 

1. That which is faid, whether in fpeech or writing, in return to 

a oueftion, or pofition. t ■ . ; 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that had 

fore eyes : If you have more pleafure in wine than in your fight, 

wine is good. . 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, withoutbe- 

ino- able to give a ready anfwer to the queflions which he fhall 
then put to us, about the poor and the afflidled, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and imprifoned ? Atterbury s Sermons. 

2 . In law, a confutation of a charge exhibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal anfwer ought to have three qualities ; it ought to 
be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be abfolute and 
unconditional ; it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffe’s Par. 
Answer-jobber, n.f. [from anfwer and jobber.] He that 

makes a trade of writing anfwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to do with anfwer- 
jobbers , is, that they have no confcience. Swift. 

Answerable, adj. [from anfwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made ; that which may be an- 
fwered; as, the argument, though fubtle, is yet anfwer able. 

2 . Obliged to give an account, or fland the trial of an accufa- 

^ on * 

Every chief of every kindred or family fhould be anfwerable , 
and bound to bring forth everyone of that kindred, at all times 
to be juftified, when he fhould be required, or charged with any 
treafon, felony, &c. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyfician fhould manifeflly 
preferibe poifon to all his patients, he cannot bejuftly punifh- 
ed, but is anfwerable only to God ? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to their charge, 
than to other men ; becaufe that would be to make church go- 
vernment anfwerable for the errours of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correfpondent. 

It was but fuch a likenefs as an imperfedl glafs doth give, 
anfwerable enough in fome features and colours, but erring in 
others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying 
fuch as came to be regiftered among the worthies, brought forth 
children anfwerable in quality to thofe that begot them. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

4. Proportionate. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anjwerable ; add faith. 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 

By name to come call’d charity, the foul 

Of all the reft. Milton’s Paradife Loft j b. xii. 

5. Suitable ; fuited. 

The following, by certain eftates of men, anfwerable to that 
which a great perfon himfelf profeffeth, as of foldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon’s EJfays. 

If anfwerable flyle I can obtain 
Of my celeflial patronefs, who deigns 
Her mighty vifitation unimplor’d. Milt. Parad. Lojl , b. ix. 

6. Equal. 

1 here be no kings whofe means are anfwerable unto other 
mens defires. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

7. Relative; correlative. 

That, to every petition for things needful, there fhould be 
fome anfwerable fcntence of thanks provided particularly to fol- 
low, is not requifite. Hooker, b. v. § 43. 

Answerably. adv. [from anfwerable.] In due proportion; 
with proper correfpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be intire, and free from iflands, 
they are anfwerably deeper. _ Brerewood on Languages. 

It bears light, and more a£tive forts, into the atmofphere, to 
a greater or Idler height, anfwerably to the greater or leffer in- 
tenfenefs of the heat. ' Woodward’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

Answerableness. n.f. [from anfwerable.] The quality of 
being anfwerable. A • 


Didl. 


Answerer, n.f [from anfwer.] 

1 i^okeA anfweiS * he that f P eaks in return t0 what another has 

2 ’ f ^‘ that ma nages the controverfy againft one that has written 

!i AnJA Un A in , a py writ ? r t0 em P lo y ignorance and ma- 
A V r , V r C1 ’ bccau c lt 2 lves hls an fiverer double work. Swift. 

probabfc TIT’ A' AA ima 8‘ nes > not without 

P Vol t’ bCCn fllft coinraflcd to m, and thenfof- 
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tehed to ant.] An emmet; a pifmire. A (mail inlect tua. 

lives in great numbers together in hillocks. J 

We’ll fet thee to fchool to an ant , to teach thee Mere s r.o 
lab’ring in the winter. . ^ Shakefp. King Lear. 

Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 

Where when the feveral labourers I fee 

For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain, # 

They’re all but ants, carrying eggs,ftraw, and grain. Donne. 

Learn each fmali people’s genius, policies ; 

The art’s republick, and the realm of bees ; 

How thofe in common all their flores beflow. 

And anarchy without confufion know. Pope’s EJf. on Man. 
Ant-bear, n. f [from ant and bear.] An animal that feeds on 

HlltS. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infedls ; and fome live wholly 
upon them ; as two forts of tamanduas upon ants, which 
therefore are called in Englifh ant-bears. R.ay on Creation. 
Ant-hill, or hillock, n.f. [from ant and hill] The fmali 
protuberances of earth in which ants make their nefL. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be Rained with 
red ; becaufe the ants drop upon them their flinging liquour, 
which hath the effecl of oil of vitriol. Ray on Creation. 

Thofe who have feen ant-hillocks, have eafily perceived thofe 
fmali heaps of corn about their nefls. Addifon. Guai man. 

An’t. A contraction for and it, or rather and J it ; as, an t 
pleafe you ; that is, and if it pleafe you. 

Antagonist, n.f [cd\ and ayuiv^u.] > . 

1. One who contends with another ; an opponent. Ic implies 
generally a perfonal and particular oppofition. 

Our antagoynjh in thefe controverfies may have met with 
fome not unlike to Ithacius. Hooker’s Dedication. 

What was fet before him. 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, heftill perform’d. 

None daring to appear antagonijl. Milton’s Sampfon Agon. 

Is it not fit, that the hillory of a perfon fhould appear, till 
the prejudice both of his antagonijls and adherents be fattened 
and fubdued. Addifon. Freeholder, N 3 3 5 . 

2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifls of thofe who are under five feet ; 
ours is to be compofed of fuch as are above fix. Thefe we look 
upon as the two extremes and antagonijls of the fpecies ; con- 
fidering all thefe as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. 

Addifon. Guardian , N 3 108. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonijl is that mufcle which counteracts 
fome others. 

A relaxation of a mufcle mufl produce a fpafm in its antago- 
nijl, becaufe the equilibrium is deflroyed. Arbuthnct on Diet. 
To Antagonize, v.n. [dXt and dyu-j^.] To contend againft 
another. Didl. 

AntaGgick. adj. [from ay]!, againft, and olxy&; pain. J That 
which foftens pain ; anodyne. 

ANT AN ACL A SIS . n.f. [Lat. from a.via.vtt.x.'hucn?,, from avluvd.KXa.eiy 
to drive back.] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame word is repeated in a dif- 
ferent, if not in a contrary fignification ; as. In thy youth learn 
fome craft, that in old age thou mayjl get thy living without craft. 
Craft , in the firfl place, fignifies fcience or occupation ; in the 
fecond, deceit or lubtilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at the end of a long paren- 
thefis ; as, Shall that heart ( which does not only feel them, but hath 
all motion of his life placed in them) fhall that heart, I fay, &c. 

Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Antaphrodi'tick. adj. [from a-%, againft, and dp^'.TY, Ve- 
nus.] That which is efficacious againft the venereal difeafe. 
AntapopleGtick. adj. [aff, againft, and d-o^Xr^c, an apo- 
plexy.] Good againft an apoplexy. 

Anta'rctiok. adj. [D\, againft, and the bear or nor- 

thern conftellation.] The fouthern pole, fo called, as oppofite 
to the northern. 

Downward as far as antardlick. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. ix. 
They that had fail’d from near th’ antardlick pole. 

Their treafure fafe, and all their veffels whole. 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or fea. Waller. 

AntarthrTtick. adj. [uvU, againft, and the gout.] 

Good againft the gout. 

Antasthma'tick. adj. [from dvl 1 and ac-^aar.] Good ap-ainfl 
the aflhma. 

ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying before, which is frequently 
ufed in compofitions ; as, antediluvian , before the flood ; ante- 
chamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 

AGteact. n.f. [from ante and adl.] A former acl. 

Ante ambulaGion. n.f. [from ante and ambulatio^'Lat 1 A 
walking before. Di£l. 

To ANTECE'DE. v. n. [from ante , before, and cedo, to go.] 
To precede ; to go before. 

It feems more confonant to reafon, that the fabrick of the 
world did not long antecede its motion. Hale’s Orig. of Monk. 
Antece dence. n. J. [from antecede.] T. he adl or flateof o-o- 
ing before ; precedence. 

It is impoffible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becaufe 
tht'ie is necefiarily a pre-exiflence of the Ample bodies, and 
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iin antecedence of their conftitution preceding the cxiftence or 
mixed bodies. hale s Origin of Mankind, 

Antece dent, adj. \_antocedens , Lat.] 

1. Going before preceding. Antecedent is ufed, I think, only 
with regard to time ; precedent , with regard both to time and 
place. 

To affert, that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and pu- 
n idled it, when, without any antecedent fin of his, it was im- 
poffible for him not to fall, feems a thing that highly reproaches 
effential equity and goodnefs. ^ ^ South. 

2. It has to before the thing which is fuppofed to follow. 

No one is fo hardy as to fay, God is in his debt; that, ne 
owed him a nobler being : for ’exiftence muft be antecedent to 
mer j t> " Collier of Envy. 

Did the blood firfc exift, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart ? But that is to fet the cftetl before the caufe. Bentley. 
Antece dent, n.f [antccedens, Lat.] 

1. That which goes before. 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is indeed the necef- 
farv antecedent, if not alfo the direct caufe of a firmer’ s return to 

God. _ South - 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is fubjoined ; as, 

the man who comes hither. 

3. In logick, the fir ft propofition of an enthymeme or argument, 
coniilting only of two proportions. 

Conditional or hypothetical proportions are tnofe whofe parts 
arc united by the conditional particle if ; as, {/" the fun be fixed, 
the earth muft move : if there be no fire, there will be no 
fmoke. The firft part of thefe propofitions, or that wherein the 
condition is contained, is called the antecedent , the other is called 
the confequent. ^ ^ a ^ s s I°gi c &- 

Ant r ce'dently. adv. [from antecedent.] In tne ftate of ante- 
cedence, or going before ; previcufly. 

We confider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of 
poflibilities. South. 

ANTECE SSOR, n. f [Latin.] One who goes before, or leads 
another. . DiEt. 

Antechamber, n.f. [from ante before, and chamber', it is ge- 
nerally written, improperly, antichamber.] The chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment. 

The emprefs has the antichambers paft. 

And this way moves with a diforder’d bafte. Dryd. Aurengz. 
His antichamber, and room of audience, are little fquare cham- 
bers wainicoted. Audi] on on Italy. 

ANTEGU'RSOR. n.f [Latin.] One who runs before. Dili. 
r j' 0 Antedate, v. a. [from ante and do, datum , Lat.]^ 

1 . To date earlier than the real time, fo as to confer a fictitious 
antiquity. 

N ow thou haft lov’d me one whole day. 

To-morrow when thou leav’ft, what wilt theu fay ? 

Wilt thou then antedate fome new-made vow. 

Or fay, that now 

We are net iuft thofe perfons, which we were ? _ Donne. 
By reading, a man does, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himlelt contemporary with the ages paft. C elite) shffays. 

2. To take fomething before the proper time. 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bl i is aoove. P ope s St. Casein a. 

AntediluRian. adj. [from ante before, and diluvium a deluge.] 

1. Exifting before the deluge. 

During the time of the deluge, all the (lone and marble of the 
antediluvian earth were totally diftclved. IVoodw. A at. Hijlory. 

2. Relating to tilings exifting before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto the 

genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. c. 4* 
AntediluVian. n. f. One that lived before the flood. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath n,ot ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, that we give him thanks for contracting the days ol our 
tr : a j < ^ Bentley s Sermons. 

Antelope, n.f. [The etymology is uncertain.] A goat with 
culled or wreathed horns. 

The antelope , and wolf both fierce and fell. Fairy Qiieen. 
Antemeridian, adj. .[from ante, before, and meridian , noon.] 
Before noon. 

Anteme'tick. adj. [«$, againft, and viy&u, to vomit.] J hat 
which has the power of calming the ftomach ; of preventing or 
flopping vomiting. 

Antemundane, adj. [ante, before, ana mundus , the world.] 
That which was before the creation of the worki. 

‘Ant f nuMber. n.f. [from ante and number.] fhe number 
that precedes another. 

Whatfoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to confent 
of notes, is rather to be aferibed to the antenumber , than to the 
entire number, as that the found returneth after fix, or after 
twelve ; fo that the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but 
the fixth or the twelfth. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N* 106. 
A'ntepast. n. f [from ante, before, and pajlum , to feed.] A 
foretafte ; fomething taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expeCl our blifs only in the fatiating our appe- 


ANT 

tites, it might be reafonable, by frequent antepajls, to excite 
our guft for that profufe perpetual meal. Decay of Piety, 

ARtepenult. n.f [antepenultima, Lat.] ft he lafl fyllable but 
two, as the fyllable te in antepenult : a term of grammar. 
Antepile;PTICK; adj. [Ah and Ewt.v/j-La] A medicine againft 
convulfions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, coral^, 
pUeptical , we will not deny. Brown s V ulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To ARtepone. v. a. [ antepono , Lat.] io fet one thing before 
another ; to prefer one thing to another. Z)/'#. 

Antepredi'camen't. n.f. [ antepredicamentum, Lat.] Some- 
thing to be known in the ftudy of logick, previoufly to the 
doCtrine of the predicament. 

Anteriority, n.f [from antericur.] Priority; the ftate of 
being before either in time or fituation. 

AnteRiour. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Going before, either with 
regard to time or place. 

If that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the fenfes are 
placed, and that the pofteriour and lower part, which is oppo- 
fite thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal ; for the fenfes being placed at both extremes, make both 
ends anteriour , which is impofiible. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ANTES, n.f. [Latin.] Pillars of large dimenfions that fupport 
the front of a building. 

Ant estoMach. n.f. [from ante, before, ?csa& ftomach.] A ca- 
vity which leads into the ftomach. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but it is immediately fwallowed into a kind of 
antejlomach , which I have obferved in pifeivorous birds. Ray. 
An t h e l m iR thick, adj. [civil, againft, and a worm.] 

That which kills worms. 

Anthelminthicks , or contrary to worms, are things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon 
an empty ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet 

A'nthem. n.f [cev§v(M&, a hymn fung in alternate parts, and 
Ihould therefore be written ant hymn.] A holy fong ; a fong 
performed as part of divine fervice. 

God Mofes firft, then David did infpire. 

To ccmpofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is no paflion that is not finely expreffed in thofe parts 
of the infpired writings, which are proper for divine fongs and 
anthems. * Addifon. Spectator, N° 405. 

AnthoRogy. n.f. [u.vBo?\oyia , from a flower, and hsyv, to 

gather.] 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

Anthony’s fire. n.f. A kind of eryfipelas. 

ANTHRAX, n.f. [i^«L a burning coal.] A fcab or blotch 
that is made by a corrofive humour, which bums the (kin, and 
occafions {harp pricking pains. ^ Quincy. 

AnthropoRog y. n.f. [from av^uw^, man, and teya, to dil- 
courfe.] The doCtiine of anatomy 5 the doclrine of the form, 
and ftruClure of the body of man. 

AnthropoRathy. n.f. [&fywsr&‘, man, and paflion.] 

The fenfibility of man ; the paffions of man. 
ANTHROPOPHAGI, n f It has no fingular. man, 

and pdyu, to eat.] 

Man-eaters ; cannibals ; thofe that live upon human flefh. 
ft’ he cannibals that each other eat. 

The anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow beneath their {houlders. Shakefp. Othello. 

Anthro'pophagCnian. n.f. A ludicrous word, formed by 
Shakefpeare from anthropophagi, for the fake of a formidable found. 

Go, knock, and call ; he’ll fpeak like an anthropophagiman 
unto thee : knock, I fay. ^ Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Anthropophagy, n.f. [dtyw& < &, a man, and payu, to eat.] 
The quality of eating human flefh, or man-eating. 

Upon (lender foundations was raifed the anthropophagy of 
Diomedes his horfes. Browns V ulgar Errours , b. i . c. 6. 

AnthropoPophy. n.f. [ai^ww©-, man, and erotpla, wifdom.] 
The knowledge of the nature of man. , 

Anthypno'tick. adj. [from a-vh, againft, and vcwQ', fleep.J 
That which has the power of preventing fleep ; that which is 
efficacious againft a lethargy. t , 

Ant h ypochondri'ac YL.adj. [from againft, and ivo^oS^oa^.] 

. Good againft hypochondriack maladies. 

ANTHYPOPHORA. n.f. [a*W<p 0? «.] A figure in rhetorick, 
which fignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and is when an 
objection is refuted or difproved by the oppofition of a contrary 
fentence. . . . Smith’s Rhetoric*, 

AnthysteRick. adj. [from alii, againft, and un?&-] * j0 ° 

againft hyftericks. , 

ANTE [All.] A particle much ufed in eompofition with worcb 
derived from the Greek, and fignifies contrary to ; as, antmo- 

narchical, oppofite to monarchy. 

Antia'cid. adj. [from civil, and acidus, four.] Contrary to ou 

Oils are antiacids , fo far as they blunt acri mony ; but as they 
are hard of digeftion, they produce acrimony of another iorr. 

z Arbuthnot on Aliments . 
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habit.] ihir G R This word is corruptly written for ante- 
Anticha'mber. n.j. 

Ak«chIi'st'ian. % [from <2*. againft, °P* 

pofe to chnft'anity. d fort of mcn , the minifters, 

fo 

AstichStianism. n.f [from anuchrijlianl\ Oppofition or 
contrariety to chriftianity. OD i n ions have faftened upon 

“”X" c fm •/ **■ 

*■/ [fa— ' ■] ">■ 


ANT 


Anti'chronisrd 


to Chnftianily^ ^ aga inft, and xe!>» , time.] Devia- 
tion from tj« tight order [T* 

as to prevent him 


to 
ion. 


tlOli IltJui •* e* . • t 4 . i 

rr n A NTl'CIPATE. v. a. [anttapo, Lat. j. 
j. To take fometliing fooner than anotner, to 

ri, G C odtoh f laken care to anticipate and prevent every man, 
him early into his church ; to give piety the prepoffeffic 
and fo to en Jge him in holinefc. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

2 . To take up°before the time, at which any thing might be re- 

gU /find I have anticipated already . and taken up from Boccace, 
before I come to him » but I am of the temper of kings, who 
are for prefent money, no matter how they pay it. Dryd. Fab. 
To foretafte, or take an impreffion of lometmng, which is 

n ot vet, as if it really was. . . . . , 

The life of the defperate equals the anxiety of death, who 

hut act the life of the damned, and anticipate the deflations of 
I jj Brown s V ulgar Errours , b. 1. c. 2 , 

Why fliould v/e 

Anticipate our borrows ? ft is lik£ thofe , p , 

That die for fear of death. _ _ . Denham- s Sophy. 

a. To prevent any thing by crouding in before it; to preclude, 
d ime, thou anticipat’Jl my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpofe never iso’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

I am fo far from pretending to inftruCl the profeffion, or an- 

ticipating their directions to fuch as arc under their government. 

1 * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

If our Apoftle had maintained fuch an anticipating principle 
enoraven upon our fouls berore all exercife ci icafoir ; what 
did he talk of feeking the Lord, feeing that the knowledge of 
him was innate and perpetual. Bentley s Sermons. 

Anticipation, n.f. [from anticipate.] 
j. The a& of taking up fomething before its time. 

ftftie golden number gives the new moon four days too late, 
by reafon of the aforefaid anticipation, and our negled of it. 

Eiolder on Time. 

2. Foretafte. 

It is not enough to be miferable when the time comes, un- 
lefs we make ourfelves fo beforehand, and by anticipation. 

Id Eflrange. 

If we really live under the hope of future happinefs, we (hall 
tafte it by way of anticipation and forethought, an image of it 
will meet our minds often, and ftay there, as all pleafing ex- 

A tier bur y s Sermons. 


For ev’n at firft reflection fhe etpies. 

Such toys, fuch anticks, and fuch vanities, rw ; 

As flic retires and (brinks for fhame and fear. Sir j . Dao..s. 
To ARtick. v, a. [from antick.] I o make anticks. 

Mine own tongue 

SpMaOtfpeaks; ^ 

A [from antick.} In anftntidc manner , with 

odd poftures, or wild gefticulations. . 

Scrambling, outfacing, faihion-mongnng boys. 

That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, ana flan c , 

Go antickly, and fhew an outward hideouineis, 

And fpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. 

^ Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing . 

ANT 1 CLT MAX. n.f. [from » and *^ 4 .] A fentence in 

which the laft part is lower than the firft. . . 

A certain figure which was unknown to the ancients, is ca - 
ed by fome an anticlimax. Addifon s v mg >.a?nif 

This diftich is frequently mentioned as an exampie. 

Next comes Dalhoufley the great god of war. 

Lieutenant col’nel to the earl of Mar. . . 

AnticonvuRsive. adj. [from Au, againft, and convufve.] 

Good againft convulfions. ... _ . . . 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpontion in the 
blood, produces the afthma, as antiamvujive medicines Eloyer. 
A’NTICOR. n.f [from againft, and cor, the heart.] 

A preternatural fwelling of a round figure, occaiionec by a 
fanguine and bilious humour, and appearing in a horle s brea , 
eppofite to his heart. An anticor may kill a horle, unlels it 
be brought to a fuppuration by good remedies. Farrier s Du> . 
AnticgGrtier. n.f. [from *vl, againft, and courtier.] Giiu 
that oppofes the court. 

AntFdotal. adj. [from antidote.] rhat which has the quality 
of an antidote, or the power of counteracting poifon. 

That bezoar is antidotal, v/e (hall not deny .Brown’s V. Err. 
A'ntidot e. n.J. [«rToi5b>, antidotus, Lat. a thing given in op- 
pofition to fomething elfe.] 

A medicine given to expel the milchiefs of another, as of 
poifon. ~ _ Quincy. 

Truft not the phyfician, 

His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 

More than you rob. Shakefp. Timon . 

W r hat foci would believe that antidote delivered by Pierus 
againft the fling of a fcorpion ; to fit upon an afs, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 7. . 

Poifon will work againft the ftars : beware ; 

Forev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Drydenjun. fuv. Sat . 
Antidys ent eRick. adj. [from mil, againft, and dyfenteria , a 
bloody flux.] Good againft the bloody flux. 

AntifeRrile. adj. [from An, againft, and febris , a fever.] 
Good againft fevers. 

Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition. Flayer. 

Antilo'garithm. n.f [from d v % againft, and logarithm.] 

The complement of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or fe- 
cant ; or the difference of that logarithm from the logarithm 
of ninety degrees. Chambers. 

AntiRocy. n.f. [El^oyla.] A contradiction between any words 
and paffages in an authour. Dili. 

AntiRoquist. n.f. [from dfSl, againft, and loquor , to fpeak.] 
peClations do. Atierburys Sermons. A contradictor. , v . Diet. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reafons of that opinion can be Ant imonaR chic al. adj. [from againft, and go- 

. »rAt*«rv»nnf ntT o L n a* 1 o I A rroi 1 4- rrATrovn rr» Hyt o hn/-ylr» 

known. 


The eaft and weft, the north and fouth, have the fame anti- 
cipation concerning one fupreme difpofer of things. Stillingfeet . 

What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity ? 

Der ham’s Phyfico-Theology. 


vernment by a fingle perfon.] Againft government by a fingle 
perfon. 

When he fpied the ftatue of king Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and moft of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an antimonarchical affembly could never choofe 
fuch a place. Addifon. Freeholder , N° \y. 


ARtick. adj. [probably from antiquus, ancient, as things out of AntimonaRchicalness. n.f. [from antipionarchicai.] The 


ule appear old.] Odd ; ridiculoufly wild ; buffoon in gefticu- 
lation. 

What ! dares the Have 
Come hither cover’d with an antick face. 

And fleer and fcorn at our folemnity ? Shakefp. Rom. & Jul. 

Of all our antick fights, and pageantry, 

Which Engiifh idiots run in crouds to fee. Dryden. 

The prize was to be conferred upon the whiftler, that could 
go through his tune without laughing, though provoked by the 
antick poftures of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 179. 

ARtick. n. f. 

1. He that plays anticks ; he that ufes odd gefticulation : a buf- 
foon. 

Within the hollow crown. 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps death his court ; and there the antick fits, 

Scoffing his ftate. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Ifyoufhould fmile, he grows impatient. — 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves, 

W ere he the verieft antick in the world. Shakefp. T am. Shr. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 

Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

AntimoRial. adj. [from antimony.] Made of antimony; 
having the qualities of antimony ; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes. Grew% 
Though antimonial cups prepar’d with art. 

Their force to wine through ages fhoula impart ; 

This diffipation, this profufe expence. 

Nor fhrinks their fize, nor waftes their (lores immenfe. 

Blackmore on the Creation . 

AASTTIMONY. n.f. [The ftibium of the ancients, by the 
Greeks called rRp. The reafon of its modern denomination 
is referred to Bafil Valentine, a German monk; who, as the 
tradition relates, having thrown fome of it to the hors, ob- 
ferved, that, after it had purged them heartily, they immedi- 
ately fattened ; and therefore, he imagined, his fellow monks 
would be the better for a like dole. The experiment, how- 
ever, fucceeded fo ill, that they all died of it ; and the medicine 
was thenceforward called antimoine ; antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of a metalline nature, hav- 
ing all the feeming chara&ers of a real metal, except malleabi- 
lity ; and may be called a femimetal, being a foffile glebe of 
fome undetermined metal, combined with°a fulphurous and 
ftony fubftance. Mines of all metals afford it; fiut chiefly 
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thofe of filver and lead; that in gold mines is’ reckoned bed. 

It has alfo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. 

It is found in clods or (tones of feveral fizes, bearing a near 
refemblance to black lead, only being lighter and harder. Its 
texture is full of little fhining veins or threads, like needles ; 
brittle as gafs. Sometimes veins of a red or golden colour are 
intermixed, which is called male antimony ; that without them 
being denominated female antimony. It fufes in the fire, though 
with fome difficulty ; and difiolves more eafily in water. When 
dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, fufed by a 
violent fire, and then poured into cones, which make the crude 
antimony of the (hops. Of thefe cones the top is the purefl 
part, and the bafe the foulefl. It deftroys and diffipates all me- 
tals fufed with it, except gold ; and is therefore ufeful in re- 
fining. It is a common ingredient in fpeculums, or burning 
concaves ; ferving to give them a finer polifh. It makes a part 
in bell metal ; and renders the found more clear. It is ming- 
led with tin, to make it more hard, white, and found ; and 
with lead, in the calling of printers letters, to render them 
more fmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and efpecially in calling of cannon balls. In pharmacy 
it is ufed under various forms, and with various intentions, 
chiefly as an emetick. It had no place in medicine before the 
fourteenth century ; and was generally negledled, till Paracel- 
fus brought it into elleem, in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century ; but much mifehief was done by it, till the proper 
methods of preparing it were, after a long courfe of experi- 
ments; difeovered. Chambers. 

Antinephri'tick. adj. [from Eli and ^m^.] Medicines 
good againfl difeafes of the reins and kidneys. 

Antinomy, n. f. [from edit and vo^.] A contradiction between 
two laws, or two articles of the fame law. 
AntipaRaly'tick. adj. [from Eli and Efficacious 

againfl the pal fy. 

Antipathe'tical. adj . [from antipathy.'] Having a natural 
contrariety to any thing. 

The foil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all vene- 
mous creatures. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

Antipathe'tic alness. n.f [from antipathetical.] Thequa- 
lity or date of having a natural contrariety to any thing. 

Did. 

AN TIT A THY. n.f. [from El), againfl, and feeling; 

antipathic , Fr.] 

1. A natural contrariety to any thing, fo as to fhun it involunta- 
rily; averfion ; diflike. It is oppofed to fympathy . 

No contraries hold more antipathy , 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakcfpeare’s King Lear. 

To this perhaps might be juflly attributed mofl of the fym- 
pathies and antipathies obfervable in men. Locke. 

2. It has fometimes the particle againfl before the object of anti- 
pathy. 

I had a mortal antipathy againfl (landing armies in times of 
peace; becaufe I took armies to be hired by the mafler of the 
family, to keep his children in flavery. Swift. 

3. Sometimes to. 

Ask you, what provocation I have had ? 

The flrong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and fhould be yours. Pope. 

4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air ; and any liquid 
body, that is more denfe, they will draw, condenfe, and, in ef- 
fect, incorporate. Bacon s Natural Hiflory, N° 80. 

ANTI PERI' STAS IS. n.f [from formed of Eli 

and Tre/trapai, to (land round.] The oppofition of a contrary 
quality, by which the quality it oppofes, becomes heightened 
or intended ; or the aCtion, by which a body attacked by an- 
other, colledts itfelf, and becomes flronger by fuch oppofition : 
or an intention of the activity of one quality earned by the op- 
pofition of another. Thus quicklime is fet on fire by the affu- 
iion of cold water ; fo water becomes warmer in winter than 
in fummer ; and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually cold, and all by 
antlperijlafis. This is an exploded principle in the Peripatetick 
philofophy. 

I'll’ antiperiflafis of age 

More inflam’d his am’rous rage. Cowley. 

The riotous prodigal detefls covetoufnefs ; yet let him find 
the fprings grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetoufnefs fhall 
be called in ; and fo, by a flrang z antiperiflafis, prodigality fhall 
beget rapine. Decay of Piety. 

A n T I p e s T I L e'n t l A L . adj. [ from , againfl, and pefli lential. ] 

Efficacious againfl the infection of the plague. 

Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by the lungs ; 
or, rather, antipcfilential unguents, to anoint the noflrils with. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

ANTE P HR AS IS. n.f. [from Eli, againfl, and (p^Enc, a form of 
fpeech.] The ufe of words in a fenfe oppofite to their proper 

meaning. 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you never dipt your 
hands in the bloody high courts of juflice, fo called only by 
antiphrajis. South’s Dedication to his Sermons. 


Antipodal, adj. [from antipodes.] Relating to the countrie-' 
inhabited by the antipodes. 

The Americans are antipodals unto the Indians. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v j, c 

ANTIPODES . n. f. It has no Jingular. [from dli), againfl, and 
croJ't?, feet.] Thofepeople who, living on the other fide of the 
globe, have their feet direClly oppofite to ours. 

We fhould hold day with the antipodes , 

If you would walk in abfence of the fun. 

Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

So (bines the fun, tho’ hence remov’d, as clear 
When his beams warm th’ antipodes , as here. Waller. 

A'ntipope. n.f [from Eli, againfl, and poped] Hethatufurps 
the popedom, in oppofition to the right pope. 

This houfe is famous in hiflory, for the retreat of an anti- 
pope , who called himfelf Felix V. Addifon on Italy. 

AN TIP TO r S IS. n.f. [clPdsfiucnq.'] A figure in grammar, by 
which one cafe is put for another. 

A'ntiquary. n.f [antiquarius, Lat.] A man fludious of an- 
tiquity ; a collector of ancient things. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the relids of 
an intelled defaced with fin. We admire it now, only as an- 
tiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the (lamp it once bore. 

South’s Sermons. 

With fharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infeription value, but the ruft adore. Pope. 

The rude Latin of the monks is flill very intelligible ; had 
their records been delivered in the vulgar tongue, they could 
not now be underflood, unlefs by antiquaries. Swift . 

A'ntiquary. adj. [This word is improper.] Old; antique. 

Here’s Neftor, 

InflruCted by the antiquary times ; 

He mufl, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crcjftda. 
To A'ntiquate. v. a. [, antique , Lat.] To put out of ufe; to 
make obfolete. 

The growth of chriflianity in this kingdom might reafon- 
ably introduce new laws, and antiquate or abrogate fome old 
ones, that feemed lefs confident with the chridian doCtrines. 

Hale’s Conmion Law of England. 
Milton’s Paradife Lod is admirable. But cannot I admire 
the height of his invention, and the drength of his expreflion, 
without defending his antiquated words, and the perpetual harfh- 
nefs of their found ? Dryden. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d, 

Shall like an antiquated fable found. Addifon on Italy. 

A'ntiquatedness. n.f [from antiquated!] The date of be- 
ing antiquated, worn out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTFQUE. adj. [ antique , Fr. antiquus , Lat. It was formerly 
pronounced according to the Englifh analogy, with the accent 
on the fird fy liable ; but now after the French, with the accent 
on the lad, at lead in profe; the poets ufe it varioufly.] 

1. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong. 

That old and antique fong we heard lad night. 

Shakejp. Twelfth Pi ft. 

Such truth in love as th’ antique world did know, 

In fuch a dile as courts might bead of now. JValltr. 

2 . Of genuine antiquity. 

The feals which we have remaining of Julius Csefar, which 
we know to be antique , have the darof Venus over them. 

Dryden s Virgil’s Mneis, Prcf. 
My copper lamps at any rate. 

For being true antique I bought ; 

Yet wifely melted down my plate. 

On modern models to be wrought ; 

And trifles I alike purfue, 

Becaufe they’re old, becaufe they’re new. Prior • • 

3. Of old fafliion. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Array’d in antique robes down to the ground. 

And fad habiliments right well befeen. Fairy L^uecn, b. I 
Mud he no more divert the tedious day ? 

Nor fparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 

Smith to the Memory of Philips- 

4. Odd ; wild ; antick. 

Name not thefe living death-heads unto me ; 

For thefe not ancient but antique be. 

And fooner may a gulling weather-fpy 
By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme, tell certainly 
What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. 

Antique, n.f [from antique, adj.] An antiquity 

of ancient times ; an ancient rarity. .. 

I leave to Edward, now early of Oxford, my feal of Juliu^ 
Csfar; as alfo another feal, fuppofed to be a young Hercu cs > 
both very choice antiques , and fet in gold. Swift s Laf 1 1 
AntPqjjeness. n.f [from antique. The quality of being an 
tique ; an appearance of antiquity. - r- f 

We may difeover fomething venerable in the antiquenej > 0 
the work ; but we would fee the defign enlarged, the figures re 

formed, and the colour laid on. Addifon on the Georgia s- 
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ANT 

Anti'oUITY. n.f [ anti quit as , Lat.] 

■«' a-,*. 

1 c . w the mod impartial hiflorian, and the mod comum 
rnaTe datefman of all antiquity. . Addijon. freeholder, 5 1 * 
o The neople of old times ; the ancients. . . , 

Thar fuch pillars were raifed by Seth, all antiquity ra - 

Raleigh’s Hiflory of the JVorld. 


vowed. 1 1 totiglts Hiflory of 

The works or remains of old times. . . 

' As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traducing Gregory the 
Great that he did what in him lay, to extmguifll all head 
jXu-tP I do not find that thofe zeals laft long ; as it ap- 
peared in the fucceffion of Sabinian, who drd revmthe former 

antiquities. 

a Old <i2C i a. ludicrous fen»c. « . 

4 ’ Is not your voice broken ? your wind fhort ? your chin 
double ? your wit bogle > and every part about you Waited 

with ^ ? -0 will you y- call IV . 

4. Ancientnefs; as, this ring is valuable for its antiquity. ^ 

ANTI' SCII. n.f It has no fngular. [from «»!*' and cmcc.] in 
geography, the people who inhabit on diderent fidcs of the 
equator, who, confidently, at noon have their fhadows pro- 
ic&ed oppofite ways. Thus the people of the north are An- 
iifen to thofe of die fouth ; the one projecting their fhadows at 
noon toward the north pole, and the other toward the fouth 
1 Chambers. 

An tiscorbu 7 '! ical. adj . [from «w.', 2 gaind, and fcorbutum, the 
feurvy.] Good againfl the feurvy. 

The warm antifcorbutical plants, in quantities, will occafion 
dinkino- breath, and corrupt the blood Arbuth. on Aliments. 
Antiscorbu'tick. adj. [from El), againd, and forbutum , the 
feurvy.] Good againd the feurvy. 

The warm antijcorbuti&ks , animal diet, and animal lalts, are 
p r 0 p C , r> Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ANTI SPAS IS. n.f [from El}, againd, and ««», to draw.] 
The revulfion of any humour into another part. 
Antispasmo'dick. adj. [from El), againd, and omurpfr, the 
cramp.] That which has the power o! relieving the cramp. 
Antispa'stick. adj. [from ayll and omanx®*.] Medicines 
which caufe a revulfion of the humours. 

Antisplene'tick. adj. [from aYll and fplenetickf Efficacious 
in difeafes of the fpleen. 

Antifpleneticks open the obdruclions of the fpleen. Floyer. 
ANTI STROP HE. n.f [E\ »rgopi, from Ell, the contrary way, and 
rgnpr, turning.] In an ode fuppofed to be fung in parts, the 
fecond flanza of every three, or fometimes every fecond danza ; 
fo called becaufe the dance turns about. 

Antistrum a'tick. adj. [from Eli and flruma, a fcrophulous 
(welling.] Good againd the king’s evil. 

I preferibed him a diddled milk, with antiflrumaticks, and 
purged him. TVifcman s Surgery. 

ANTITHESIS, n. f. in the plural antithefes. [acfi'&tartc, plac- 
ing in oppofition.] Oppofition of words or fentiments ; con- 
trad ; as in thefe lines : 

Though gentle, yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. Denham. 

I fee a chief, who leads my chofen fons, 

All arm’d with points, antithefes, and puns. Pope’s Dunciad. 
ANtitype. n.f [Eli tuw<§k] That which is refembled or fha- 
dowed out by the type ; that of which the type is the reprefen- 
tation. It is a term of theology. See Type. 

When once upon the wing, he foars to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antitype, to the days of the Meffiah, the afeen- 
fion of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and domi- 
nion over all the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the pried of the 
mod high God ; and imitating the antitype , or the fubdance, 
Chrid himfelf. Taylor’s JVorthy Communicant. 

A nt it yT i ca l. adj. [from antitype.'] That which relates to 
an antitype ; that which explains the type. 

Antivene'real. adj. [from dki and venereal.] Good againd 
the venereal difeafe. 

If a lues be joined with it, you will fcarce cure your patient 
without exhibiting anti-venereal remedies. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
A'ntler. n.f \andouillier, Fr.] Properly the fird branches of 
a dag’s horns; but, popularly and generally, any of his 
branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and fird lofe thei* 
brow antlers , or lowed furcations next to the head. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. g. 
A well grown dag, whofe antlers rife 
High o’er his front, his beams invade the fkies. Dryden . 

Bright Diana 

Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching antlers 
Of flags, the fruit and honour cf her toil. Prior. 

ANTOECI. n.f. It has no fngular. [Lat. from oft and wist, to 
inhabit.] In geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth, who 
Jive under the fame meridian, and at the fame didance from the 
equator ; the one toward the north, and the other to the fouth. 
JtTence they have the fame longitude, and their latitude is alfo 

lefame, but of a different denomination. They are in the fame 
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femicircle of the meridian, but oppofite parallels. They have 
precifelv the fame hours of the day and night, but oppofite ea- 
fons; ami the night of the one is always equal the day of the 

JNTONOMJ'SIA. n. f. [from and a name.] A 

" form of fpeech, in which, for a proper name, is put the name 
of fome dignity, office, profeffion, fcience, or trace ; 01 when 
a proper name is put in die room of an appellative. I hus a king 


.sSdhis maieTi a nobleman, hislordfhip. We fay the 
philofopher inftead ofAriftotle, and the orator for Cicero . thus 
a man is called by the name of his country, a German, an Ita- 
lian ; and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wife man a bo- 

, s Smith s Rhetorick. 

lomon. „ , 

A ; ntre. [antre, Fr. antrum , Lat.] A cavern; a cave; aoe . 

With all my travels hiflory : 

Wherein of antres vaff, and defartsTdle, 

It was my hent to (peak. Shakejp. UtheLo . 

A'nvil. n.f [aenpille, Sax.] , f , 

1. The iron block on which the fmith lays his metal to be iorgech 

I faw a fmith dand with his hammer, thus, ^ r >c 
The whild his iron did on the anvil cool. Shak. King John. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. Dryden , 

2- Any thing on which blows are laid. 

Here I dip 

The anvil of my fword, and do conted 

Hotly and nobly. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

3 # Figuratively; to be upon the anvil, is to be in a irate of 
formation or preparation. 

Several members of our houfe knowing, fome time ago, what 
was upon the anvil, went to the clergy, and delired their judg- 
ment. Swift. 

AnxFety. n.f. [ anxietas , Lat.] 

1. Trouble of mind about fome future event ; fufpenfe with un- 
eafinefs ; perplexity ; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the pains and 
difeafes of the body, but from anxiety and vexation of fpirit ; 
not only to enjoy the pleafures of fenfe, but peace of confid- 
ence, and tranquillity of mind. Tillotfon. 

2. In the medical language, depreflion ; lownefs of (pints. 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
warmer regimen may be allowed ; and becaufe anxieties often 
happen by fpafms from wind, fpices are ufeful. Arbuthnot . 

ANT XI O US. adj. [anxius, Lat.] 

1. Diduxbed about fome uncertain event ; folicitous. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin’d, 

And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. Dryden • 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait. 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope* 

2. Careful; full of inquietude; unquiet. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 

But ah ! the mighty biifs is fugitive ; 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come. 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom. DrydeAs Virgil . 

3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 

There being no writings we need to be folicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain truths we are to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of 
other authours. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the obje£l, but fometimes of. 

Who anxious of neglecl, fufpecling change, 

Confults her pride, and meditates revenge. Granville. 

A'nxiously. adv. [from anxious.] In an anxious manner; fo- 

licitoufly ; unquietly ; carefully. 

But where the lofs is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it, fince it might be repaired 
again. South. 

Thou what befits the new lord mayor, 

And what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxioufy inquifitive to know. Dryden. 

AVxiousness. n.f. [from anxious. ] The quality of being an- 
xious ; fufceptibility of anxiety. 

A'ny. adj. [amj, emg, Sax.] 

1 . Every ; whoever he be; whatever it be. It is, in all its fenfes, 
applied indifferently to perfons or things. 

I know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born — Ay and have 
been fo any time thefe four hours. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

You contented yourfelf with being capable, as much as any 
Whofoever, of defending your country with your fword. Dryd. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted fludy ? Any one that 
fees it will own, I could not have chofen a more likely place to 
converfe with the dead in. Pope’s Letters. 

2. Whofoever; whatfoever; as diflinguifhed from fome other. 

What warmth is there in your a-ffedlion towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors that are already come. Shakejp. Merck. cfVcn. 

An inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
itfelf all the whole length. Locke 

3* It is ufed in oppofition to none. 

I wound and I heal : neither is there any that can deliver out 
of my hand. Deut. xx> 

Aorist. n.f [«o§tr<SK] Indefinite; a term in the Greek 
mar. 
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JCIRTA. n.f. [ao§I>j.l The great artery which rifes immedi- 
ately out of the left ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 

Apa'ce. adv. [from a and pace ; that is, with a great pace.] 

I„ Quick; fpeedily: ufed of things in motion. 

Or when the flying libbard file did chace, 

She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. F. Queen. 

Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 

And fince methinks, I would not grow fo faft, 

Becaufe fweet flow'rs are flow, and weeds make hafte. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

He promis’d in his eaft a glorious race ; 

Nov/ funk from his meridian, fets apace. Dryden's Aurcngz. 

Is not he imprudent, who, feeing the tide making hafte to- 
wards him apace , will fleep till the fea overwhelm him. Tillotfon. 

2. With hafte; applied to fome adftion. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 

Th’ embroider'd king who fiiows but half his face. 

And his refulgent queen. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

3. Haftily ; with fpeed : fpoken of any kind of progreflion from 
one ftate to another. 

ThisTecond courfe of men, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton's Par. Lof, 
The life and power of religion decays apace here and at 
home, while we are fpreading the honour of our arms far and 
wide through foreign nations. Atterhury s Sermons. 

If fenfible pleafure, or real grandeur, be our end, we fiiall 
proceed apace to real mifery* Watts' s Improv. op the Mind. 

Apago'gical. adj. [from dmayuyri ; compounded of uFo, from, 
and a.yu , to bring or draw.] An apagogical demonftration is 
fuch as does not prove the thing direcStly ; but fhews tire im- 
poffibility, or abfurdity, which arifes from denying it ; and is 
alfo called reduRio ad wipoffibile , or ad ahfurdum. Chambers. 
Apa'rt. adv. [apart) Fr.] 

1. Separately from the reft in place. 

Since I enter into that queftion, it behoveth me to give rea- 
fon for my opinion, with circumfpeftion ; becaufe I walk afide, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

The party dilcerned, that the earl ofEffex would never ferve 
their turn, they refolved to have another army apart , that firould 
be at their devotion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

2. In a ftate of diftin&ion ; as, to fet apart for any ufe. 

He is fo very figurative, that? he requires a grammar apart , to 
conftrue him. Dry den. 

The tyrant flrall demand yon facred load. 

And gold and veffels fet apart for God. Prior. 

3. Diftindtly. 

Mofes firft nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth ; 
but afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

4. At a diftance ; retired from the other company. 

So pleafe you, m idam, 

To put apart thefe your attendants, I 

Shall bring Emilia forth. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Apartment, n.f. [apartement, Fr.] A part of the houfe al- 
lotted to the ufe of any particular perfon ; a room ; a fet of 
rooms. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir J. Denham. 

Pale as death, defpoil’d of his array, 

Into the queen’s apart?nent takes his way. Dryden's Fables. 
The moft conflderable ruin is that on the eaftern promon- 
tory, where are ftill fome apartments left, very high and arched 
at t Qp # Addifon s Re?narks on Italy. 

A'pathy. n.f [«, not, and feeling.] I he quality of 

not feeling ; exemption from paflion ; freedom from mental 
perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Paflion, and apathy , and glory, and fhame. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

To remain infenflble of fuch provocations, is not conftancy, 

but apathy. . Smth ' 

In lazy apathy let ftoicks boaft 
Their virtue fix’d ; ’tis fixed as in froft. 

Contracted all, retiring to the breaft ; 

But ftrength of mind is exercife, not reft. Pope. 

APE. n.f. [ape, Icelandifii.] . , , ’ 

1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imitating what he fees. 

I will be more newfangled than an ape, more giddy in my 
defires than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Writers report, that the heart of an ape worn near the heart, 
comforteth the heart, and increafeth audacity. It is true, that 
the ape is a merry and bold beaft. Bacon s A atural Hiflory. 
With glittering gold and fpark-linggems they fhine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. G lanville. 

2. An imitator ; ufed generally in the bad fenfe. 

Julio Romano, who, had he himfejf eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuftom : fo 
perfectly he is her ape. Shakefp. II inter s Tale. 

To Ape. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, as an ape imitates hu- 
man actions. 


Aping the foreigners in every drefs. 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. Drydcn 
Curfe on the {tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufiy fententious ! Addifon's Cato. 

Ape'ak, or Ape'ek. adv. [probably from a pique.] In a p 0 fl 
ture to pierce the ground. 

A'pepsy. n.f. [dm^ict.] Alofsof natural concoCtion. Quincy. 
A'per. n.f. [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or mimick. 
Ape'rient. adj. [< aperio , Lat. to open.] That which has the 
quality of opening ; chiefly ufed in medicine for gently p Ur . 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits ; and they be of 
three intentions ; refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. 

Of the ftems of plants, fome contain a fine aperient fait, and 
are diuretick and faponaceous. Arbutbnoi on Aliments. 

Ape'ritive. adj. [from aperio, Lat. to open.] Phat which has 
the quality of opening the excrementious paflages of the 
body. 

They may make broth, with the addition ot aperitive herbs. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Apf/rt. adj. [apertuSyFrat.] Open. v 
Ape'rtion. n.f [from apertus , Lat.] 

1. An opening ; a pafiage through any thing; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertions ; under which term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, ftaircafes, chimneys, or 
other conduits : in fliort, all inlets or outlets. Wotton' s Archit. 

2 . The ad of opening ; or ftate of being opened. 

The plenitude of veflels, otherways called the plethora, when 
it happens, caufeth an extravafation of blood, either by ruption 
or apertion of them. Wifeman s Surgeiy . 

Ape'rtly. adv. [aperfe, Lat.] Openly; without covert. 
Ape'rtness. n.f [from apert.] Opennels. 

In general, the freedom, or apertnefs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the clofenefs and muffling, and, as 1 may fay, 
lazinefs of fpeaking, render the found confiderably different. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 
Aperture, n.f. [from apertus, open.] 

1 . The a£f of opening. 

Hence arileth the facility of joining a confonant to a vowel, 
becaufe from an appulfe to an aperture is eafier, than from one 
appulle to another. Holder's Ele?nenis of Speech. 

2 . An open place. 

If memory be made by the eafy motion of the fpirits through 
the opened paflages, images, without doubt, pals through the 
fame apertures. Glanville' s Scepfis Scicntifca , I reface. 

3. The hole next the objeCl glafs of a telefcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inen ; out the 
aperture was limited by an opaque circle, perfoiated in the mid- 
dle. Newton's Optiehs. 

4. Enlargement; explanation: a fenfe feiu cm found. 

It is too much untwifted by the do&ors, and, like philofo- 
phy, made intricate by explications, and difficult by the aper- 
ture and diffolution of diftin&ions. Taylor's Worthy Communis. 
Ape'talous. adj. [of «, priv. and 'airtiho-;, a leaf.] Without 
petala or flower leaves, 

Ape / talousness. n.f. [from apetalous.] Being without leaves. 
APEX. n. f. apices , plur. [Lat.] The tip or point of any 
thing. 

The apex , or lefler end of it, is broken off. Woodward. 
APHM'RESIS. n. f [ddpA^ic.] A figure in grammar that 
takes away a letter or fyllable from the beginning ot a word. 
AP HE' LION. n.f. aphelia, plur. [from jF, and the fun.] 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in which it is at the point re- 

moteft from the fun. _ 

The reafon why the comets move not in the zodiack, is, 
that, in their aphelia, they may be at the greateft diftances from 
one another ; and confequently difturb one another s motions 
the leaf! that may be. Cheynis P hilofoph. Principles. 

APHE'TA. n.f. [with aftrologers.] The name of the plant, 
which is imagined to be the giver or difpofer of life in a nati- 
vity. Did- 

Aphe'tical. adj. [from apheta.] Relating to the apheta. 
Aphila'nthropy. n.f. [«, without, and (ptXavB^u 7 rm, love o* 
mankind.] Want of love to mankind. 

A'phony. n.f. [«, without, and (pun, fpeech.] Alofsof fpeecn. 

J Quincy . 


ATHORISM. n.f. [« po^o-foc.] A maxim ; a precept con- 
tracted in a fhort fentence ; an unconnected pofition. 

He will eafily difeern how little of truth there is in the mul- 
titude ; and though fometimes they are flattered with that apho- 
rifm, will hardly believe the voice of the people to be the voice 
of God. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 3 * 

I fhall at prefent confider the aphortfrn , that a man of re 1- 
gion and virtue is a more ufeful, and confequently a more va- 
luable member of a community. Rogers s Sermons. 

Aphoristic al. adj. [from aphorifn.] In the form of an ap 10 
rifm ; in feparate and unconnected fentences. 
AphoriStically. adv. [from aphoriftical.] Intherormo 

aphorifm. , f 

Thefe being carried down, do feldom mifs a cure ot the roi- 

mer, as Hippocrates doth likeways aphoriflically tell us. 

™ Harvey on Confumptions. 

o ApHRO- 
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AMrtowii'ACAL .ladi. [from Venus.] Relating to 

JZlTffL apis , Lat. a bee.] The place where bees 

“Awe who are (killed in bees, when they fee a foreign 
f 70 rm aonroaching to plunder their hives j have a trick to 1- 
vert them into fome neighbouring apiary , there to ma £ew ia 


1. 


2 . 


ArCEsTf a flower. [Lat. from apex the top.] L.ttle knobs 
that crow on the tops of the (lamina, in the middle of a dower. 
They are commonly of a dark purplifli colour. By t e 
(bone thev have been difeovered to be a fort of copulas femina- 
lf or feed veffels, containing in them fmall globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, and ?xquiiitely forme |^. 

Api'ece. adv. [from a for each, and piece, or (hare.] To the 
nart or {hare of each. 

1 Men in whofe mouths at firft founded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, ’were come to think they might lawfully have fix or 
feven wives apiece. Hooker, Preface 

I have to night difpatched fixteen bufineffes, a month s length 
a pj ece by an abftraCt of fuccfifs. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

1 One copy of this paper may ferve a dozen of you, which will 
be lefs than a farthing apiece. Swift. 

A'prsH. adj. [from ape.] 

Having the qualities of an ape ; imitative. 

Report of fafliions in proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apijh nation 
Limps after, in bafe aukward imitation. Shak. Richardll. 

Foppilh ; affeCled. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter, and look fair. 

Duck with French nods and apifo courtefy, 

I muff be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefp. Richardlll. 

3. Silly; trifling; infignificant. 

All this is but apijh fophiftry ; and, to give it a name divine 
and excellent, is abufive and unjuft. Glanville' s Scepfis Sclent. 

4. Wanton ; playful. 

Gloomy fits the queen ; 

Till happy chance reverts the cruel feene ; 

And apifo folly, with her wild refort 

Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folemn court. Prior. 

A'pishly. adv. [from apijh.] In an apifh manner; foppiftily; 
conceitedly. 

A'pishness. n.f. [from apijh.] Mimickry ; foppery ; infigni- 
ficance ; playfulnefs. 

Api'tpat. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] With quick 
palpitation. 

O there he comes — Ay, my Hedlor of Troy, welcome my 
bully, my back ; agad my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 
APLU'STRE. n.f. [Latin.] The ancient enfign carried in 
fea veffels. 

The one holds a fword in her hand, to reprefent the Iliad, as 
the other has an aplu/lre, to reprefent the Odyffcy, or voyage of 
Uly fifes. Addifon. 

APOCALYPSE, n.f. [from daroxa^vAlu.] Revelation; dis- 
covery : a word ufed only of the facred writings. 

O for that warning voice, which he who law 
Th’ apocalypfe heard cry in heav’11 aloud. Milton's Par. Lofi. 
With this throne, of the glory of the Father, compare the 
throne of the Son of God, as feen in the apocalypfe. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Apocalyptical, adj. [from apocalypfe.] Concerning reve- 
lation ; containing revelation. 

if we could underftand that feene, at the opening of this 
apocalyptical theatre, we ftiould find it a reprefentation of the 
majefty of our Saviour. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Apocalyptically, adv. [from apocalyptical.] In fuch a man- 
ner as to reveal fomething fecret, 

JPG' COPE. n. f. [Nokott-L] A figure in grammar, when the 
laft letter or fyllable of a word is taken away ; as, ingeni for 
ingenii. 

ApocriPstick. adj. [aVoxpama, from dvox^ovu, to drive.] Re- 
medies endued with a repelling and aftringent power, by which 
they prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part difeafed. 

a Tjrvr'i , Chambers. 

■ APO CRYPHA. n. f. [from to put out of fight.] 

Books whofe authours are not known. It is ufed for the 
nooks appended to the facred writings, which, being of doubt- 
ful authours, are lefs regarded. 

W e hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do the holy 
feripture, but for human compofttions. Hooker, b. v. 

Apo'cryphal. adj. [from apocrypha.] 

1 . Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 

Jercm, who iaith, that all writings not canonical are apocry- 
phal, ufes not the title apocryphal, as the reft of the fathers or- 
dinarily have done, whofe cuftom is fo to name, for the moft 
part, only fuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 

. „ n . • , . , Hooker , b. v. $ 20. 

2. L-ontained in the apocrypha. 

Ip ea k of her in the words of the apocryphal writers wif- 
dom is glorious, and neve.r fadeth away. Addifon. Spectator, 


APO 

3. ft is fometimes ufed for an account of uncertain cr^ 

Apocrvfhai.lv. adv. [from apocryphal.] Uncertainly , 

»• / [from a mP bal.l Uncertainty 

: f 4Ttfrom evident truth ^cmonftr: 

tion.] Demonftrative ; evident beyond contradiam . 

Holding an afodiSical knowledge, and ail aflured yy =• 

of it; verilv, to perfuade their apprehenfions otherwne, 
make Euclid believe, that there were more than one c.n 

. , Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. 1. c. 1 o. 

We can fay all at the number three; therefore the world is 
oerfea. Tobit went, and his dog followed mm ; therefore 
kere is a world in the moon, were an 

APODI’XIS. n.f. Demonftration. D,tj. 

JPOGM'ON. ■)»./■ [from «rl, from, and the earth.] A 

A 7 pog ee. > point in the heavens, in which the lun, or 

APOGE'TJM. ) planet, is at the greateft diftance poffiule fi oin 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient aftronomers 
regarding the earth as the centre of the fyflrem, cmefly regarded 
th? apogaeon and perigaeon, which the moderns, making tn^ 
fun the centre, change for the aphelion and perihelion. C oamb* 
Thy fill is in his apogceon placed, . _ 

And when it moveth next, muft needs defend. Ban fax. 

It is not yet agreed in -what time, precifely, the apogeum ab- 
folveth one degree. Brown’s Vulgar .Errours, b. vi. c. 1. 

Apologe'tical. i adj. [from N v.y.G, to defend.] 1 hat which 

Apologe'tick. 5 is faid in defence of any thing or perion. 

I defign to publifh an e%,ihe greater part of which is apolo- 
getical, for one fort of chymiits. _ Loyle * 

Apologetically, adv. [from apologctical] In the way ot de- 
fence or excufe. 

Apo'logist. n.f [from To apologize.] He that makes an apo- 
logy ; a pleader in favour of another. 

To Apologize, v. n. [from apology.] 

1. To plead in favour of any perfon or thing. 

It will be much morp fcafonable to reform than apologize or 
rhetoricate ; and therefore it imports thofe, who dwell lecure, 
to look about them.- Decay of Piety* 

2 . It has the particle for before the fubjecl of apology. 

I ought to apologize for my indiferetion in the whole under- 
taking. Wake's Preparation for Death . 

The tranflator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 
which was made in his childhood. Pope's Prejace to Statius . 

A'pologue. n.f [ diroXoy ^.] Fable; ft ory contrived to teach 
fome moral truth. 

An apologue of /Efop is beyond a fyllogifm, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonftration. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in raillery ; others 
for apologues and appoflte diverting ftories. Locke. 

APOTOG Y. n. J. [ apologia , Lat. dnoXoyict.'] 

1. Defence; excufe. Apology generally fignifies rather excufe than 
vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than prove 
innocence. This is, however, fometimes unregarded by writers. 

In her face excufe 

Came prologue; and apology too prompt; 

Which with bland words at will file thus addrefs’d. 

Milton's Par ad. Lofi, b. ix. /. 854. 

2. It has for before the obje£t of excufe. 

Jt is not my intention to make an apohgy for my poem ; 
fome will think it needs no excufe, and others will receive none. 

Dryden's Pref. to Abf. and Achit. 

I {hall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, with any apo- 
logy for publiihing of thefe fermons ; for if they be, in any 
meafure, truly ferviceable to the end for which they are de- 
figned, I do not fee what apology is neceffary ; and if they be 
not fo, I am fure none can be fuffleient. Tillotfon. 

Apomeco'metry. n.f [*Vc, from, diftance, and utlfv,. 

to meafure.] The art of meafuring things at a diftance. 

APONEHRQ'SIS. n.f [from dire, from, and -.efov, a nerve.] 
An expanfion of a nerve into a membrane. 

When a cyft rifes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed 
by the aponeurofs that runs over the vefiel, which becomes ex- 
ceffively expanded. Sharp’s Surgery. 

APO' PH AS IS. 71.fi [Lat. diripcto-ic, a denying.] A figure in 
rhetorick, by which the orator, fpeaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate ; as. Neither will I men- 
tion thofe things, which if I Jhould, you notwithfianding could nei- 
ther confute or fpeak againfi them. Smith’s Rhetorick . 

Apophle'gmauck.. adj. [dFo and pxly^a.] That which has 
the quality of drawing away phlegm. 

Apophle'gmatism. n.f. [dnl and £Xs'<y^«.] A medicine of 
which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood. 

And fo it is in apophlegmatijms and gargarifms, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Bacon's Natural Hif. N° ?8. 

Apophlegma 1 izani . 7 i . f . [ xr.d and ( pfcy { A . z .] Any remedy 
which caufes an evacuation of ferous or mucous humour by 
the noftrils, as particular kinds of fternutatcries. Quincy. 

A poph i Hr. gm. 7 i . f. [a7ro y S= ;.-ft 1 . 1 A remarkable fayino- • % va- 
luable maxim uttered on fome fuduen occafton. ° 

We may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed replies of wif- 

dom 
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dom, whereof many are to be feen in Laertius and Lycofthe- 
nes. Brown s V iilgar Errours , b. i. c. 6. 

I had a mind to collect and digeft fuch obfervations and 
apophthegms , as tend to the proof of that great affertion, All is 
vanity. Prior’s Pref. to Solomon. 

APO PHTGE. n. f [ ci 7 r^vyr, flight, or efcape.] Is, in archi- 
tecture, that part of a column, where it begins to fpring 
out of its bafe ; and was originally no more than the ring or 
ferrel, which anciently bound the extremities of wooden pil- 
lars, to keep them from fplitting, and were afterward imitated 
in ftone work. We fometimes call it the fpring of the column. 

Chambers. 

APQ'PHYSIS. n.f. [am^vo- k.J The prominent parts of feme 
bones ; the fame as proccfs. It differs from an epiphyfis, as 
that is a continuance of the bone itfelf ; whereas the latter is 
fomewhat adhering to a bone, and of which it is not properly 
a part. fhiincy. 

It was the apophyjis , or head of the os tibiae, which makes the 
knee. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

Apop le/ctical. adj. [from apoplexy .] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity in living bo- 
dies, when the faculty locomotive feems abolifhed ; as may be 
obferved in fupporting perfons inebriated, apopleflical , or in 
Jipothymies and fwoonings. Brown’s Vtdgar Errours , b. iv. 

In an apopleflical cafe, he found extravafated blood, making 
way from the ventricles of the brain. Derhams Phyfico-Tbeol. 

Apople'ctick. adj. [from apoplexy.'] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

A lady was feized with an apople flick fit, which afterward 
terminated in fome kind of lethargy. Wifeman s Surgery. 

A'poplex. n.f [See APOPLEXY'.] Apoplexy. The laft 
fyllabie is cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 

Prefent punifhment purfues his maw. 

When furfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw. 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath. 

Repletions, apoplex , inteffate death. Dryden’s ’Juvenal. 

A'poplexed. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized with an apoplexy. 

Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfe could you not have motion : but fure that fenfe 
Is apoplex’ d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A'POPLEXY. n.f. [anbaXr&q.] A fudden deprivation of all 
internal and external fenfation, and of all motion, unlefs of the 
heart and thorax. The caufe is generally a repletion, and in- 
dicates evacuation, joined with ftimuli. Yjuincy. 

Apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external and 
internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ffoppage of the 
flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves deftined 
for thofe motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

■ Peace is a very apoplexy , lethargy, mulled, deaf, fleepy, in- 
fcnfible. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, and an apo- 
plexy leave neither fenfe nor underftanding. Locke. 

APO' Pd A. n.f [dtfjfa.] Is a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fpeaker lhews, that he doubts where to begin for the multi- 
tude of matter, or what to fay in fome ftrange and ambiguous 
thing; and doth, as it were, argue the cafe withhimfelf. Thus 
Cicero fays, V/hether he took them from his fellows more impu- 
dently . , gave them to a harlot more lafeivioufy , removed them from 
the Roman people more ivickedly , or altered them more prefumpiu- 
oujly , / cannot well declare. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

APuRRHO'EA. n.f [^f^.] Effluvium ; emanation ; fome- 
thing emitted by another. 

The reafon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrheeas , which pafling from the cruentate weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of thefalve, 
carry them to the affecled part. Glanvilte s Scepfis , c. 24. 

APOSIOPE'SIS. n.f. [avjocriEnjo-Hr, from awe', after, and 

to be filent.] A form of fpeech, by which the fpeaker, 
through fome affeftion, as forrow, bafhfulnefs, fear, anger, or 
vehemency, breaks off his fpeech before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, fpeaking of a thing, we yet feem to conceal it, 
though indeed we aggravate it ; or when the courfe of the 
fentence begun is fo flayed, as thereby fome part of the fen- 
tence not being uttered, may be underftood; as, I might Jjay 
much more , but modefy commands filence. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Apo'stasy. n.f [amoracnc.] Departure from what a man has 
profefied : it is generally applied to religion ; fometimes with 
the particle 

The canon law defines apojlafy to be a wilful departure from 
that ftate of faith, which any perfon has profefied himfelf to 
hold in the chriftian church. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apojlafy^ by what befel in heav’11 

To thofe apoftates. Milton’ s Paradife Loft , b. vi. /. 43. 

Vice in us were not only wickednefs, but apojlafy , degene- 
rate wickednefs. _ _ Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worfhips, muft bring in more 
gods ; which is an apojlafy from one God. Stillingfeet. 

APG'STATE. n.f [ apojlata , Lat. a^orem??.] One that has for- 
faken his profeflion ; generally applied to one that has left his 
religion. * 2 


APO 

' The angels, for difobedience, thou hafi referred to a mif e 
rable immortality ; but unto man, equally rebellious ecu-'f' 
apojlate from thee and goodnefs, thou haft given a Saviour ^ 

Rogers s Sermons 

Apoflates in point of faith, are, according to the civil ] aw * 
fubjedt unto all punifhments ordained againft hereticks. U ’ 

AyUffe’s Parergon Juris Canonid 
A.posta'tical. adj. [from apojlate.] Aiter the manner of n ’ 
apoftate. " n 

To Apostatize, v. n. [from apojlate.] To forfake one’s n ro 
fefiion ; it is commonly ufed of one who departs from his veli 


gion. 


None revolt from the faith ; not becaufe they muft not look 
upon a woman to luft after her, but becaufe they are reftrained 
from the perpetration of their lufts. if wanton glances, and 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the gofpel, they 
would have apojiat’vzed neveithelefs. Bentley’s Sermons 

To Apo'stem ate. v. 77. [from apojleme.] To become an apo- 
fteme; to fwell and corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be taken in abfeeffes of the breaft and belly, 
in danger of breaking inwards ; yCcp by opening thefe too foon 
they fome times apojlemate again, anti become crude. Wijeman 

Apost em a't ion. n.f [from apofiemaie.] The formation of 
an apofteme ; the gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers ; as, vomit- 
ings, apoJle?naiions , falivations, c - a. Crew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

A'posteme. jn.J'. [avro Yry.'y..] A hollow iwellnig, tilled with 

A' post ume . J purulent matter ; an abfc efs. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs, 
or apojlemes of the brain, do happen o ly in the left fide. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 3. 

The opening of apojlemes , before die fuppuration be perfect- 
ed, weaken eth the heat, and renders them crude. Wijeman. 

APO'STLE. n.f. [apoftolus, Lat". axorongr.] A perfon fent with 
mandates by another. It is particularly applied to them whom 
our Saviour deputed to preach the gofpel. 

But all his mind is bent to holinefs ; 

His champions are the prophets and apojilcs. Shak. 7 ten. IV. 

I am far from pretending infallibility ; that would be to erect 
myfelf into an apojlle : a prefumption in any one that cannot 
confirm what he fays by miracles. Locke. 

We know but a fmall part of the notion of an apoftle, by 
knowing barely that he is fent forth. Watts’s Logic}.. 

Apo'stle ship. n.f. [from apojlle.] The office or dignity of 
an apoftle. 

Where, becaufe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it fome apojtlefnp in me 

To fpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. Donne. 

God hutn ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiftles ; which 
are all confined within the bufinefs of his apojilefnip ;and fo con- 
tain nothing but points of chriftian inftrudtion. 

Locke's EJfay on St. Paul’s Fpiflcs. 

ApostoAic a l. adj. [from apojiohek.] Delivered or taught by 
the apoftles ; belonging to the apoftles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing as 
apoftolical, which is not found in the apoftles writings, in what 
other records foever it be found. hooker , b. iv. § 2. 

Declare yourfelf for that church, which is founded upon 
feripture, reafon, apojlolical practice and antiquity. Hooker. 

Apos : o'lically. adv. [from apojlolical.] In the manner of 
the apoftles. 

Aposto'licalness. n.f [from apojlolical.] The quality of 
relating to the apoftles ; apoftolical authority. 

ApostoAick. adj. [from apojlle.] Taught by the apoftles ; be- 
longing to an apoftle. 

Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick fuperftition a- 
gainft apojlolick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, 

Provided ftill it were. apojlolick ? Dryden’s Hind and P anther. 
APO' STROP HE. n.f. [dvqrgPip'y j, from «Vo, from, and 
to turn.] 

1. In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpeech to another perfon, than the 

fpeech appointed did intend or require ; or it is a turning of 
the fpeech from one perfon to another, many times abrupdy. 
A figure when we break off the courfe of our fpeech, and fpeak 
to fome new perfon, prefent or abfent, as to the people or wit- 
neffes, when it was before diredted to the judges, or opponent. 
This diverfion or fpeech is made many ways. 1. To God. 2. 
To angels. 3. To men in their feveral ranks, whether ab- 
fent or prefent, dead or alive. 4. To the adverfary. 5. 1 0 
the heavenly bodies and meteors. 6. To the earth and things 
in it. 7. To the fea and things in it. 8. To beafts, birds* 
and fifhes. 9. To inanimate things. Smith’s Rhetoric}. 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by theufe.pf a comma; 
as, tho’ , for though ; rep’, for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating 
words with apoftrophes ; and by lopping polyfyllables, leaving 
one or two words at moft. Swift - 

To Apostrophize, v. a. [from apoflropbe.] To addrefs by 
an apoftrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Honier’s manner of apefvrophvzing 

Eumseus, 
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Eum*us ; and Pcp/s Oiyffey ; notes. 

nerally applied only to ^ [This word is properly 

A post u m e. n.J. n tvifh nuru lent matter. 


A hollow tumour filled with purulent matter. 


a con- 


apojlem.] A noiiow " rv breaking, caufes 

4 — “ 

HKf “ole? c“ood 

imagination. f and t he frelh air, and 

to the Mi 

tliat 1UU1 a Wand’ring in the dark, 

• Phyficians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 

They, lab’ring for relief of human kind, 7 

With fharpen’d fight fome remedies may find; J ^ 

Th’ apothecary-tram, is whofiy bund. . J > a re _ 

Apo'thegm. n.J'. [properly apophthegm ; which Me 

jsazzzrsZM - . *• '*• 

rvf addino- any one to the number or gods. 
f As if it could be graved and painted omnipotent, or the M s 

and the hammer could give it an apotheofis. 

Allots the prince of his celeftial line, Carth. 

An apotheofis , and rites divine. 

Apo'toME. n.f. [from a®roT£pw, to cut oft.] 

7n mathemat-icks, the remainder or difference o^ twomcom- 

menfu rable quantities. . . r. _ 

9 In mufick, it is the part remaining of an entire tone, alter a 

2 * greater fdffitone has been taken from it. The Proportion . m 
numbers of the apotome, is that of 2048 to 2 187. The Gre 
thought that the greater tone could not be divided into two 
equaf parts; for which reafon they called the fill* part 

and the other Xr^a. , \ e, S ’ 

A'pozem. n.f [»«o, from, and to boil.] A decodlion ; an 

infufion made by boiling ingredients. . . , 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths and apo- 
zcms> 0 Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To APPAT. v. a. [ appalir , Fr. It might more properly have 
been written appale.] To fright ; to ftrike with fuddeii fear ; 

to deprefs ; to difeourage. 

Whilft flie fpake, her great words did appal 

My feeble courage, and my heart oppreft, 

That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy ARieen, b. 11. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 

Thou dreadful Ajax ; that th’ appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant; _ Shakefp. 
The houfe of peers was fomewhat appalled at this alarum ; 
but took time to confider of it till next day. Clarendon. 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal , , 

Nor the black fear of death that fad dens all. P ope * 

The monftcr curls 
His flaming creft, all other thirft appall'd , , 

Or fhiv’ring flies, or choak’d at diftance ftands. Thomfon. 
AppaAement. n.f. [from appal.] Depreflion; difeouragement; 
impreffion of fear. 

As the furious daughter of them was a great difeouragement 
and appalement to the reft. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A'ppanage. n.f. [ appanagium , low Latin; probably from pa- 
nis , bread ] Lands fet apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the earldom of Chefter, a kind of ap- 
panage to MV riles, and uftng to go to the king’s Ion. Bacon. 
Had he though it fit, 

That wealth fhould be the appanage of wit. 

The God of light could ne’er have been fo blind. 

To deal it to the worft of human kind. Swift. 

AppaRA'tus. 77. f [Latin.] Things provided as means to any 
certain end, as the tools of a trade; the furniture of a houfe ; 
ammunition for War ; equipage ; ftiow. 

There is an apparatus of things previous, to be adjufted be- 
fore I come to the calculation itfelf. Woodward s Hat. Hijl. 

Ouffelves are eafily provided for ; it is nothing but the cir- 
cumftantials, the apparatus or equipage of human life, that cofts 
fo much. Pope’s Letters to Gay. 

APPA'REL. n.f It has no plural, [app'dfeif Ff.] 

I; Diefs; vefture. 

I cannot cog and fay, that thou art this and that, like many 
of thofe lifping hawthorn buds, that come like women in mens 
apparef and fmell like Bucklerfbury ih fimpling time. 

Shakefpcare’s Merry JVives of Windfsr. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new. 

Shook off her allies to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his refigned carriage made religion ap- 
pear in the natural apparel of fimplicity. Tatler , N° 54. 

To Appa'rel., v. d. [from apparel , the noun.] 

Vol. I. 


A I* P 

apparelled. ; 

2 . To adorn with drefs. p nr ecioufnefs of her 

She did apparel her apparc^, and w P Sidney. 

body made it moft fumptuous 

3 ‘ T^avhfvft’rees with flowers, by boring holes 

• IfeTaL putt ng nto them earth, and fetting feeds of vuo- 

m them, and putting ^ HjJhrh N » s o+ 

let c, y and rocks and precipices, and gulfs, being apparelled 
Shelves, a , y referable mountains and val- 

with a verdure of plants, would Sermm . 

Apparent, adj. [apparent, Fr. apparent, Lat.] 

'• P The raatf prf clples of reafon are In therafelves apparent 
For to make nothing evident of itfeff untomans undei (land- 
ing, were to take away all poffibility of knowing ; 

2 ‘ the report of phan- 

tafj as in the apparent bignefs of the fun, 
ednefs of the ftaff in air and water. Hale s Origin of Manki u . 

3 ‘ V What llcreHSnafiom we entertained is t0 

this is apparent , that we have not behaved ourfelves, as if we 
preferved a grateful remembrance ot . his meraes. A er ury '. 

P The outward and apparent fan&ity ot a£nons fhould flow 

from purity of heart. 
a Open £ difcoverable ; known. 

* As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. Shakefp. Rubai d IIL 

t. Certain ; not preemptive. 

He is the next of blood, • 

And heir apparent to the Englifh crown. Shakefp. Henry V 1. 
Apparent, n.f. Elliptically ufed for heir apparent. 

Arife a knight ; 

And learn this leffon, Draw thy fword in right.— 

—I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, = 

And in that quarrel ufe it. > Shakefp. Henry V I. 

Apparently, adv. [from apparent.] Evidently; openly. 

Arreft him, officer ; 

I would not fpare my brother in this cafe, 

If he fhould fcorn me fo apparently. Shakefp. Comedy of En\ 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of mens health. 1 1II0U 
Appari'tion. n. J. [from ajspareo, Lat. to appear.] 

1. Appearance; vifibility. 

When fuddenly flood at my head a dream, 

Whofe inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. via, 

2 The thino; appearing ; a form ; a vifible object. 

I have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent Ihames 
In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufhes. 

Shakefpedre’s Much ado about Nothing, 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt. 

And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eyes. Parad. Loft. 
Any thing befides may take from me the fenfe of what ap- 
peared ; which apparition , it feems, was you. Tatler , N° 5 5. 

3. A fpedtre ; a walking fpirit. 

Horatio fays ’tis but our phantafy, 

Touching this dreaded fight twice feen of us j 
Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this apparition come. 

He may approve our eyes, and fpeak to it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Tendeir minds fhould not receive early impreffions of gob- 
lins, fpectres, and apparitions 5 wherewith maids fright them in- 
to compliance. Locke. 

One of thofe apparitions had his right hand filled withdarts^ 
which he brandifhed in the face of all who came up that way. 

Tatler, N° 8l« 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there’s fomething 

That checks my joys 

— Nor can I yet diftinguifh 

Which is an apparition , this or that. jbenbam’s Sophy 1 

5. Aftronomically, the vifibility of ibme luminary, oppofed to’ 
occultation. 

A month of apparition is the fpace wherein the moon ap- 
peareth, deducting three days wherein it commonly difap- 
peareth ; and this contaiheth but twenty-fix days and twelve 
hours. Brown’s V ulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 12. 

Appa'ritors. n.f. [from appareo, Lat. to be at hand.] 

1. Such perfons as are at hand to execute the proper orders of the 
magiftrate or judge of any court of judicature. Aylijfe’ sParcrg. 

2 . Theioweft officer of the ecclefiaftical court. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from the pope to 

■’ Aylijfe s Parergon . 


the apparitor. 


jiynjje* i a r ergon. 
To Appa'y. v. a. [appayer, old Fr. to fatisfy.] To Tatisfy ; to 
coniCnt : whence well appayed, is pleafed ; ill appayed, is uneajy. 
It is now obfolete. 
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How well appaid fhe was her bird to find ? Sidney. 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill affay’d. 

How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid. Spenfeds Pajl. 
I am well appaid that you had rather believe, than take the 
pain of a long pilgrimage, you will never be fo ftiff in any opi- 
nion. Camden. 

So only can high juftice reft appaid. Parad. Loft , b. xii. 
lo APPE'ACH. «. a. 

1. I o accufe ; to inform againft any perfon. 

He did, amongft many others, appeach Sir William Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Were he twenty times 

My fon, I would appeach him. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Difclofe 

The ftate of* your affedion ; for your paffions 
. Have to the full appeached. Shah. AW s well that ends zvcll. 

2. To cenfure ; to reproach ; to taint with accufation. 

For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach, 

Which them appeached ; prick’d with guilty fhame, 

And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 

Refolv’d to put away that lordly fhame. Fairy k$ueen, b . ii. 

Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on the pain, 

Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dryd. Fables. 

Appe'achment. n.J. [from appeach. J Charge exhibited a- 
gainft any man ; accufation. 

A bufy headed man gave firft light to this appeachment ; but 
the earl did avouch it. Sir J. Hayward. 

The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments , in number thirteen, 
1 find civilly couched. Wotton. 

To APPEAL. v. n. [ appello , Lat.] 

1. To transfer a caufe from one to another; with the particles to 
and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to thzmklvzs. Hooker. 

2 . To refer to another as judge. 

Force, or a. declared defign of force, upon the perfon of an- 
other, where there is no common fuperior on earth to appeal to 
for relief, is the ftate of war ; and it is the want of fuch an ap- 
peal gives a man the right of war, even againft an aggreflor, 
though he be in fociety and a fellow fubjed. Locke. 

They knew no foe, but in the open field. 

And to their caufe and to the gods appealed. Stepney. 

3. To call another as witnefs. 

Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be a felf-evident 
propofition, I appeal to mankind. Locke. 

4. To charge with a crime; to accufe. 

One but flatters us. 

As well appeareth by the caufe you come. 

Namely, t’ appeal each other of high treafon. Shak. Rich. II. 

Appe'al. n.f. [from the verb To appeal.'] 

1. An appeal is a provocation from an inferior to a fuperior judge, 

whereby the jurifdidion of the inferior judge is for a while 
fufpended, in refped of the caufe ; the cognizance being de- 
volved to the fuperior judge. Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

This ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

Ourreafon prompts us to a future ftate, 

The laft appeal from fortune and from fate. 

Where God’s all righteous ways will be declar’d. Dry den. 

There are diftributers of juftice, from whom there lies an 
appeal to the prince. Addifon on Italy. 

2. In the common law. 

An accufation ; which is a lawful declaration of another 
man’s crime before a competent judge, by one that fets his name 
to the declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the pe- 
nalty that may enfue of the contrary ; more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a party who had 
intereft in the party murdered, and of any felon, by one of his 
accomplices in the fad. Cowell. 

The duke’s unjuft. 

Thus to retort your manifeft appeal , 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth. 

Which here you come to accufe. Shak. M. Wives of Windfor . 

Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond. 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon, 

Here to make good the boift’rous late appeal 

Againft the duke of Norfolk ? Shakefpeare. 

3. A fummons to anfwer a charge. 

Nor fhall the facred charader of king 
Be urg’d to (hi eld me from thy bold appeal. 

If I have iniur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. Don Seb. 

4. A call upon any as witnefs. 

The calling up of die eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the authour of wonders. Bacon. 

Appellant, n.f. [from appeal!] He that appeals. 

Lords appealants. 

Your differences fhall all reft under gage, 

Till we aflign you to your days of trial. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Appe'aler. n.f. [from appeal.] One who makes' an appeal. 

To APPEAR. v. n. \appareo, Lat.] 

I. To be in fight; tobevifible; fometimes with the particle in. 
As the leprofy appeareth in the (kin of the flelh. Lev. xiii. 43. 


y ior. 


And half her knee, and half her bread appear , 

By art, like negligence, difclos’d and bare. ’ p 

2 . To become vifible as a fpirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee for this purpofe, to make th 
a minifter and a witnefs. yp^ s xxv - n?e 

3. To ftand in the prefence of another ; generally ufed offtand' 

ing before fome fuperiour. na ' 

When fhall I come and appear before God ? Pfalm *r 

4. To be the objed of obfervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and thy glory unt 
their children. Pfalm xc 16° 

5. To exhibit one’s felf before a court of juftice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 

Y ou do appear before them. Shakefp. Henry VIII 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as appears out of Be 
da’s complaint againft him ; and Edgar brought it under his 
obedience, as appears by an ancient record. Spcnfer's Ireland 

7. To feem in oppofition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to appear unto his people’ 
fuch as he would have them be, and to be fuch as he appeared' 

Sidney , b. ii. 

My noble mafter will appear 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shak. Julius Ceef. 

8. To be plain beyond difpute. ’ 

From experiments, ufeful indications may be taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Appe'arance. n.f. [from To appear.] 

1. The act of coming into fight ; as, they were furprifed by the 
fudden appearance of the enemy. 

2. The thing feen ; as, the remarkable appearances in the (ky. 

3. Phoenomena ; that quality of any thing which is vifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge difclofeth 
fuch appearances , as will not lie even in any model extant. 

Glanvi lie's Scepfis Scientifica, Rref. 

4. Semblance ; not reality. 

He encreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, or whether 
by his virtues, or at leaft by his appearances of virtues. Hayw. 
Heroic virtue did his adions guide, 

And he the fubftance not th’ appearance chofe. Dryden . 

The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 
’ it was not themoft proper means to gain love. Addifon. Speftat 

5. Outfide ; fhow. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there fhould ever be the 
real fubftance of good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company: 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will be done us 
hereafter by thofe, who fhall make their appearance in the world, 
when this generation is no more. Addifon s Freeholder , N° 35. 

7. Apparition ; fupernatural vifibilitv. 

I think a perfon terrified with the imagination of fpedres, 
more realonable than one who thinks the appearance of fpirits 
fabulous. Addifon. Spectator, N° 1 1 o* 

8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

9. Open circumftance of a cafe. 

Or grant her paflion be fincere. 

How fhall his innocence be clear ? 

Appearances were all fo ftrong. 

The world muft think him in the wrong. Swift. 

10. Prefence; mien. 

Health, wealth, victory, and h-onour, are introduced ; wif- 
dom enters the laft, and fo captivates with her appearance , that 
he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian , N° 1 1 1. 

11. Probability; feeming; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance , that this prieft be- 
ing utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, according to 
whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, fhould think it 
poflible for him to inftrud his player. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Appe'arer. n.f [from To appear.] The perfon that appears. 

7 hat owls and ravens are ominous appearers, and prefignify 
unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown's Vul.Err. 
Appe'a sable. adj. [from To appeafe.] 7 ’hat may be pacified ; 
reconcileable. 

App e / asabl e ness. n.f. [from To appeafe .J The quality of 
being eafily appeafed ; reconcileablenefs. 

To APPEASE. v. a. [appaifer, Fr.J. 

1. To quiet; to put in a ftate of peace. 

By his counfel he appeafeth the deep, and planteth iflands 
therein. _ Eeclus, xliii. 23. 

England had no leifure to think of reformation, till the civil 
wars were appeafed, and peace fettled. Sir J. Davies on Irel. 

2. To pacify ; to reconcile ; to ftill wrath. 

So Simon was appeafed towards- them, and fought no more 
againft them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47* 

OGod! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Richard III. 

The reft fhall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their finful ftate, and to appeafe betimes 
Th’ incenfed Deity. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iff. 

Appe'ase- 
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Appeasement, n.f [from To appeafe.] A ftate of peace. 

Bein' 1 ’ neither in numbers nor in courage great, partly y 
authority, partly by entreaty, they were reduced to f^good 

Kmf'WXf [from To appeafe.] He that pacifies others; 
he that quiets difturbances. 

Appellant, n.f. [appello, Lat. to call.] ., 

i. A challenger; one that fummons another to anfwer eithci in 

the lifts or in a court of juftice. 

In the devotion of a fubjed’ s love. 

And free from other milbegotten hate, D ., TT 

Cornel appellant to this princely pretence. Soakejp. Kicb. II. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are th’ appellant and defendant, TV 

Th’ armourer and his man, to enter the lilts. Shak. Hen. IV . 

Thefe fhifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant. 

Though by his blindnefs maim’d for high attempts, 

Who now defies thee thrice to fingle fight. 

2 One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 

Milton s San fon Agoniftes. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the caule to the fupe- 
rior judge ; fo that, pending the appeal, nothing can be at- 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. Ayliffe s Far ergon. 

Afpe’llate. n.f. [appellatus, Lat.] The perfon appealed againft. 
An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant ; the name of him from whofe fentence it is appeal- 
ed ; the name of him to whom it is appealed ; from what fen- 
tence it is appealed ; the day of the fentence pronounced, and 
appeal interpofed ; and the name of the party appellate , or per- 
fon againft whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

Appellation, n.f. [appellatio, Lat.] Name; word by which 
any thing is called. 

Nor are always the fame plants delivered under the fame 
name and appellations. Brown s l ulgar Er rows. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, by 
refpedive names or appellations, by which they are notified and 
conveyed to the mind. South. 

Appellative, n.f. [appedativum, Lat.] 

Words and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are fuch as ftand for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or fpecial. 7 hefe are called appella- 
tives. So fi(h, bird, man, city, river, are common names ; and 
fo are trout, eel, lobfter ; for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and fome to many fpecies. Watts's Logic k* 

AppeLl ati v ily. adv. [from appellative.] According to the 
manner of nouns appellative ; as, this man is a Plercules. Her- 
cules is ufed appellative 'y to fignify a ftrong man. 

AppeLlator v. adj. [from appeal.] That which contains an 
appeal. See Appe l late. 

AppeLlee. n.f. [from appeal.] One who is appealed againft, 
and accufed. Dill. 

To APPEND, v. a. [ 'appendo , Lat. to hang to any thing.] 

1. To hang any thing upon another; as, the infeription was ap- 
pended to the column. 

2. To add to fomething as an acceffory, not a principal part. 

Appe'ndage. n. f [French] Something added to another 

thing, without being neceffary to its eflence, as a portico to 
the houfe. 

Modefty is the appendage of fobriety, and is to chaftity, to 
teiiiperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment. 

Taylor's Ride of living holy. 

None of the laws of motion now eftablifhed, will ferve to 
account for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they may help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

He was fo far from ©ver-valuing any of the appendages of life, 
that the thoughts of life did not affed him. Atterbury's Ser 
Appe'ndant. adj. [French.] 

1 . Hanging to fomething elfe. 

2. Belonging to ; annexed ; concomitant. 

He that defpifes the world, and all its appendant vanities, 

the moft fecure. Taylor's Rule of holy living \ 


• m . 


is 


He that looks for the bleflings appendant to the facrament, 
muft exped them upon no terms, but of a worthy communion. 

Tay or' s Worthy Communicant. 
Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our character, 
and thv^ wants appendant to it, naturally diipofe men to forget 

°:L. «** 


Appendant is any thing belonging to another, as accefforium 
principali , with the civilians, or adjunction fubjeklo, with the lo- 
gicians. An hofpital may be appendant to a manour ; a com- 
. mon of fifhing appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 

Appendant, n.f. That which belongs to another thing, as 
an accidental or adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms and 
appendants of (hipping. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a tread, will ftrike, as they are appendants 
to external fymmetry, or indications of the beauty of tlie mind. 
T i n , Grows Cofmologia Sacra, b.W. c. 6. 

j* E ndica te. V. a. [ appendo , Lat.] To add to another 


APP 

In a paiace there is the cafe or fabrick of the ftruflure, and 
there are certain additaments ; as, various furniture, and cu 

rious motions of divers things of Mankind. 

Appendica'tion. n.f [from appendicate.] Adjunct; appen- 
dage; annexion. r 

Xhere are confiderable parts and integrals, and appenaica- 

tions unto the mundus afpedlabius, impoffible to be eternal. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

AppfPndi x. n. f appendices, plur. [Lat.] 

1, Something appended, or added to another t.ung. 

The cherubim were never intended as an object 01 worihip, 
becaufe they were only the appendices to another thing. . But a 
thing is then prppofed as an objed or worftup, wnen it is fet 
up by itfelf, and not byway of addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stilling feet's Defence ofDifccurfes on Romijh Idolatry. 

Normarfdy became an appendix to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received a greater conformity of their laws to the 
Englifh, than they gave to it. Hale's Civil Law of England . 

2. An adjunct or concomitant. • ■ 

All concurrent appendices of the ‘action ought to be furveyed, 
in order to pronounce with tfuth concerning it. Watts . 

To APPERTAIN, v. n. [appartenir, Fn] 

1. 7"o belong to as of right. 

The honour of deviling this doarine, that religion ought to 
be inforced by the fwOrd, would be found appertaining to Ma- 
homed the falfe prophet. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The Father, t’ whom in heav’n fupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains. 

Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the foul of man did ferve only to give him being in this 
life, then things appertaining to this life would content him, as 
we fee they do other creatures. Hooker, b. i. 

And they roafted the paiTover with fire, as appertaineih : as 
for the Sacrifices they fod them in brafs pots. 1 Efdras, i. 2. 

Both of them feem not to generate any other effect, but fuch 
as appertaineth to their proper objects and fenfes. Bacon. 

Is it expeded, I fhould know no fecrets 
That appertain to you ? Shakefp. Julius Qafar . 

AppeRTa'inment. "n.f [fiom appertain.] That which be- 
longs to any rank or dignity. 

He fhent our meffengers; and we lay by 
Our appertainments , vifiting of him. 

Shakefpeare' s Troiliis and Creffrda „ 
AppeTtenance. n.f [ appartenance,Fr .] That which belongs 
or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controverfy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the .doubtful aft ertenancies of arts, and recep- 
taries of philofophy ? Brown's Vulgar Errours , Preface. 

Appe'rtinent. adj. [from To appertain.] Belonging; relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnilh him with all appertinents 

Belonging to his honour. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

Appetence. ) n. j. [ appetentia , Lat.] Carnal defire ; ferifua! 
ALpetency. ) defire. 

Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Ol luftful appetence ; to fing, to dance, 

To drefs, to troule the tongue, aiid roll the eye. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. xi. /. 619. 
AppftibPlity. n.f. .[from appetibk.] 7 ’he quality of being 
defirable. 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power ol the will into act, merely from the appetibility 
of the objedt. as a man draws a child after him with the fio-ht 
ot a green bough. Bramham againjl Hobbes. 

A'ppetible. adj. [appetibilis, Lat.] Defirable; that which may 
be the objed of appetite. 

Power both to flight the moft appetible objeds, and to con- 
troul the moft unruly paffions. Bramham againft Hobbes. 

APPETITE, n.f. [appetitus,!^.^.] * J 

1 . Fhe natural dofire of good ; the inftind by which we are led 
to feek pleafure. 

77 ie will properly and ftridly taken, as it is of things which 
are refcired unto the enu that men defirethj differeth greatly 
from that mferioui natural defire, which we call appetite . 7’he 
objed of appetite is wnatfoever fenfible good may be wifhed for ; 
the objed of will is that good which reafoil does lead us to feek! 

Hooker, b. i. $ 7 a 

2. 7 he denre of fenfual pleafure. 

U/hy, flie fhould hang on him. 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on.' Shakefp. Hamtet. 

Urge his hateful luxury. 

And beftial appetite in change of luft. Shakefp. Richard 1 IL 

Each tree 

Loaden with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, ftirr’d in me fudden appetite 
To pluck and eat Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

_ There is continual abundance, which creates filch an appetite 
in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but fatis- 
hed W,th a11 - Dryden’ s Juvenal, Dedicat. 
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3. Violent longing ; eagernefs after any thing. 

No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a mightier* 
man had an appetite to take the fame from him. Davies on IreL 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage W aller in a 
battle. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot gratify it. Swift. 

4. Keennefs of ftomach ; hunger ; defire of food. 

There be four principal caufes of appetite ; the refrigeration 
of the ftomach, joined with fome drynefs ; contraction ; vel- 
lication, and abfterfion ; befides hunger, which is an empti- 
nefs. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N° 831. 

5. It has fometimes of before the objeft of defire. 

The new officer’s nature needed fome reftraint to his immo- 
derate appetite of power. Clarendon. 

6. Sometimes to. 

We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that we gree- 
dily fuck it in. Government of the Tongue , § 8. 

Appeti'tion. n. f. [ appetitio,\j?X .] Defire. 

The aCtual appetition or fattening our affeCtions on him. 

Hammond's Practical Catechfm. 
A'ppetitive. adj. [from appetite.] That which defires; that 
which has the quality of defiring. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power as that of the fenfual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To APPLATJD. v. a. [ applaudo , Lat] 

1. To praife by clapping the hand. 

2. To praife in general. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That jfhoukl applaud again. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Nations unborn your mighty names {hall found, 

And worlds applaud that mutt not yet be found ! P ope. 

Appla'uder. n.f [from applaud.] He that praifes or com- 
mends. 

I had the voice of my fingle reafon againft it, drowiaed in 
the noife of a multitude o [' a pplauders. Glanvi lie's Scepfis. 

Appl.Vuse. n.f. [ applaufus , Lat.] Approbation loudly exprefled ; 
praife. 

This general applaufe , and chearful ffiout. 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shak. R. III. 

Sylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d foft applaufe. Milton's Cojnus. 
Thofc that are fo fond of applaufe , how little do they tafte it 
when they have it ? . South. 

See their wide ftreaming wounds ; they neither came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaufe , 

But love for love alone, that crowns the lover’s caufe. 

Dryden s Fables. 

A'PPLE. n.f. [aeppel, Saxon.] 

1. The fruit of the apple tree. 

Tall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mold ; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. P ope s Odyffey. 

2. The pupil of the eye. 

He inftrufted him ; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Deut. xxxii. 10. 

Apple of Love. 

Apples of love are of three forts; the moft common haying 
long trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, 
fucceeded by apples, as they are called, at the joints, not round, 
but bunched ; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and feeds within. 

Mortimer s Art of Husbandry . 

Apple-graft, n.f [from apple and graft.] A twig of apple 
tree grafted upon the {lock of another tree. 

We have feen three and twenty forts of apple-grafts upon 
the fame old plant, moft of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 
Apple-tart, [from apple and tart.] A tart made of apples. 
What, up and down carv’d like an applo-tart. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Apple tree. n.f. [from apple and tree.] 

The fruit of this tree is for the moft part hollowed about the 
foot ftalk ; the cells inclofing the feed are feparated by cartila- 
ginous partitions; the juice of the fruit is fowrifh, the tree 
larcre and fpreading ; the flowers confift of five leaves, expand- 
ing in form of a rofe. There is a great variety of thefe fruits. 
Thofe for the deffiert are, the white juniting, Margaret apple, 
fummer pearmain, fummer queening, embroidered apple, gol- 
den reinette, fummer white Colville, fummer red Colville, iilver 
pippin, aromatick pippin, the gray reinette, La haute-bonte, 
toyal ruffetiiw, Wheeler’s ruffiet, Sharp’s ruffiet, fpice apple, gol- 
den pippin, nonpareil, and l’api. Thofe for the kitchen ufe 
are, codling, fummer marigold, fummer red pearmain, Holland 
pippin, Kentifh pippin, the hanging body. Loans pearmain, 
French reinette, French pippin, royal ruffiet, monftruous reinette, 
winter pearmain, pomme violette, Spencer’s pippin, ftone pip- 
pin, oaken pin. And thofe generally ufed for cyder are, Deyon- 
fhire royal wilding, red lire aked apple, the whitfour, Hereforu- 
fnire underleaf, John apple, &c. Millar. 

Thus apple trees , whole trunks are ftrong to bear ^ 
Their fpreading boughs exert themfelvcs in air. Dryden. 
Apple woman, n.f [from apple and woman.] A woman that 

fells apples. 1 
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Yonder are two apple women fcolding, and juft ready to un- 
coif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl 

Applicable, adj. [from apply.] That which may be applied 
For this word the moderns ufe applicable ; which fee. 

Limitations all fuch principles have, in regard of the varie- 
ties of the matter whereunto they are appliable. Hooker , b. 


v. 


new application , by 
a folicitor, or peti- 


All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is appliable to the 
idolatry of another fort of men in the world. South. 

Appliance, n.f. [from apply.] The aft of applying; the 
thing applied to. 

Difeafes defp’rate grown. 

By defperate appliance are relieved. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Applicability, n.f. [from applicable.] The quality of beinc- 
fit to be applied to fomething. 

The aftion of cold is compofed of two parts ; the one pref- 
fing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Digby. 
Applicable, adj. [from apply.] That which may be applied, 
as properly relating to fomething. 

What he fays of the portrait of any particular perfon, is ap- 
plicable to poetry. In the character, there is a better or aworfe 
likenefs ; the better is a panegyrick, and the worfe a libel. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy , Preface. 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable only to 
the heathen world. Rogers. 

APplicableness. n.f [from applicable.] Fitnefs to be ap- 
plied. 

The knowledge of falts may poffibly, by that little part 
which we have already delivered of its applicablenefs , be of ufe 
in natural philofophy. Boyle. 

APplicably. adv. [from applicable.] In fuch a manner as that 
it may be properly applied. 

APplicate. n.f [from apply.] Aright line drawn acrofs a 
curve, fo as to bifeft the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

Application, n.f. [from apply.] 

1. The aft of applying any thing to another; as, he mitigated 
his pain by the application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a 
which blood might be {launched. 

3. The aft of applying to any perfon, as 
tioner. 

It fhould feem very extraordinary, that a patent ffiould be 
paffied, upon the application of a poor, private, obfcure inecha- 
nick. _ Swift. 

4. The employment of any means for a certain end. 

If a right courfe be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of the common rewards and pu- 
nifhments. Locke. 

5. Intenfenefs of thought ; clofe ftudy. 

I have difcovered no other way to keep our thoughts clofe to 
their bufinefs, but by frequent attention and application , getting 
the habit of attention and application. Locke. 

6. Attention to fome particular affair; with the particle to. 

His continued application to fuch publick affairs, as may con- 
duce to the benefit of his kingdoms, diverts him from pleafures. 

Addfon's Freeholder , N y 46. 

This crime certainly deferves the utmoft application and wif- 
dom of a people to prevent it. Addifon. 

7. The condition of being ufed as means to an end. 

There is no ftint which can be fet to the value or merit of 
the facriftced body of Chrift ; it hath no meafured certainty of 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but isal- 
fo itfelf infinite in poffibility of application. Hooker , b. v. 

This principle afts with the greateft force in the worft appli- 
cation ; and the familiarity of wicked men more fuccefsfully de- 
bauches, than that of good men reforms. Regers. 

Applicative, adj. [from apply.] That which applies. 

The direftive command for counfel is in the underftanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution, is in the 
■will. Bramhal againjl Hobbes. 

APplicatory. adj. [from apply.] That which comprehends 
the aft of application. 

APplicator y. n.f That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Chrift : 
faith is the inward applicatory , and if there be any outward, it 
muff be the facraments. Taylor's JV irthy Communicant. 

To APPL'Y. v. a. [applico, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing to another. 

He faid, and to the fword his throat applied. Dryd. En. 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply fome fpeedy cure, prevent our fate. 

And fuccour nature ere it be too late. Addifon' s Ovid's Met. 

God has addreffied every paffion of our nature, applied re- 
medies to every weaknefs, warned us of every enemy. Rogers. 

3. To make ufe of as relative or fuitable to fomething. 

This brought the death of your father into remembrance, 
and I repeated the verfes which I formerly applied to him. 

Dryden s Fables , Dcd. 

4. To put to a certain ufe. f 

The profits thereof might be applied towards the fupport 0 
the year. Clarendon. 

5. To ufe as means to an end. , 

Thefe glorious beings are inftruments in the hands of Go , 
b * who 
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Who applies their fervices, and governs their aftions, and dT 
pofes even their wills and afteftions. _ Rogers, 

f. To fix the mind upon ; to ftudy ; with to. 

Apply thine heart unto inftruftion, and thine cars to the wor s 

1 do-e Prff0, xxul - 1 2 * 

° Every man is confcious to himfelf that he thmxs; and that 

which his mind is applied about, whilft thinking, is the ^* s 

that are there. , . , 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind can appy 

felf to feveral objefts with a fwift fucceffion. Watts. 

7. To have recourfe to, as a folicitor or petitioner \ with to. 

I had no thoughts of applying to any but him. elf ; he defired 

I would fpeak to others. wl J ' 

8. To endeavour to work upon. . 

God knows every faculty and paffion, and in what manner 

they can moft fuccefsfully be applied to. *. &°S ers - 

q. To ply; to bufy ; to keep at work : an antiquated lenfo. 

She was fkilful in applying his humours ; never fuffering fear 
to fall to defpair, nor hope to haften to afturance. Sidney. 

Far away they fpy’d 
A varlet running towards haftily, 

Whofe flying feet fo faft their way apply d. 

That round about a cloud of duft did fly. Fairy §uecn y b: ii. 
To Appoint, v. a. [ appoinier , Fr.] 

1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exaft time for fome tranfac- 

tion. n . . 

The time appointed of the father. Galat. iv. 2. 

2. To fettle any tiling by compaft. 

He faid. Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. Gen. xxx. 20. 
Now there was an appointed lign between the nien ol Ilrael 
and the liers in wait. Judges , xx. 3 8. 

3. To eftablilh any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which chofe me before thy father, 
and before all his houfe, to appoint me ruler over the people of 
the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. z 1 . 

Unto him thou gaveft commandment, which He tranfgreffied, 
and immediately thou appointedjl death in him, and in his ge- 
nerations. 2 EJdras , in. 7. 

0 Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou haft not appointed 

repentance to the juft. Manafjeh's Prayer. 

4. Tofurniffi in all points; to equip; to fupply with all things 
rieceffiary : ufed anciently in. fpeaking of foldiers. 

The Engliffi being well appointed , did fo entertain them, that 
their {hips departed terribly torn. Hayward. 

Appo'inter. n.f. [from appoint .] He that fettles or fixes aiiy 
thing or place. 

Appointment, n.f [< appointment , Fh] 

1. Stipulation ; the aft of fixing fomething in which two or more 
are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, and to comfort him. Job, ii. 1 1. 

Decree; eftablilhmertt. 

The ways of death be only in his hands; who alone hath 
power over all flefh, and unto whofe appointment we ought with 
patience meekly to fubmit ourfelves. Hooker , b. v. 

Direftion ; order. 

'• That good fellow. 

If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

1 will have none fo near elfe. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Equipment; furniture. 

They have put forth the haven : further on. 

Where their appointment we may beft difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Here art thou in appointment frefh and fair. 

Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shak. Tr.andCreJf. 

5. An allowance paid to any man, commonly ufed of allowances 
to publick officers. 

Fo Apportion, v. a. [from portio , Lat.] * To fet out in juft 
proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them iffiue fpeedilv, and 
which {lowly ; and, by apportioning the time, take and leave 
that quality which you defire. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

And to thefe it were good, that fome proper prayer were ap- 
portioned , and they taught it. South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and {har- 
ed among diftinft proprietors. Collier of Envy. 

Apportionment, n.f. [from apportion.] A dividing of a 
rent into two parts or portions, according as the land whence 
itiffues, is divided among two or more proprietors. Chambers. 
To Appose, v. a. [ appono , Lat.] To putqueftions to. This 
word is not. now in ufe, except that, in fome fchools, to put 
grammatical queftions to a boy is called, to pofe him ; and 
now ufe pofe for puzzle. 

Some procure themfelves to be furprifed at fuch times 

I I l/’a a . I . . T 1 . t . 
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is like the party that they work upon, will come upon them : 
and to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing fomewhat 


we 


1x1 iid.nu, or uoing fomewhat 
which they are not accuftomed ; to the end they may be ap- 

pofed of thofe things which cf themfelves they are defirous to 

ad *' Lat.] Proper ; fit ; well adapted to 

time, place, or circumftances. 

The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo (harp, as folid 
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and grave, and appofie to the times and occafions. Jr 
Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himfeif, either 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and appojitfan- 

fwers. Bacm s *i l emy ^ 

Remarkable inftances of this kind have been: but it will ah - 

minifter reflections very appojite to the defign of this prelent 
folemnity. _ Atterbury ; s u mou ■ 

A'ppositely. adv. [from appofitc.[\ Property ; h tty , , * 

When we come into a government, and foe thio pL^.e of o 
nour allotted to a murderer, another filled with an athe ft o: 

• blafphemer, may we not appofitely and properly ask, WheJiet 
there be any virtue, fobriety, or religion, amongft men a pe< > 

pie? ... . . Sout/ - 

We may appofitely compare this difeafe, of a proper and 

improper confumption, to a decaying houfe. Harvey on Lf f. 
A 7 p1positeness. n.f. [from appofite.] Fitnefs ; propriety; iuir.- 

ablenefs. - * v c 

Judgment is either concerning things to be known, or o± 
things done, of their congruity, fitnefs, rightnefs, aptofitenefs. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ApPOsiTlON. n. f. [appofitio r Lat.] 

1. The addition of .new matter, fo as that it may touch the 

mafs. ‘ _ . 

Urine infpefted with a microfcope, will difeover a black 
fand ; wherever this fand flicks, it grows ftill bigger, by the 
appoftion of new matter. .. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the fame cafe ; as. 
Liber Maria matris, the book of. his. mother Mary. 

To APPRAffiSE. v. a. [apprecier x Fr.] To fet a price upon any 
thing, in order to fale. 

Appraiser, n.f. [from appraife.] A perfon appointed to fet 
a price upon things to be fold. 

To APPREHE'ND. v. a. [ apprehendo , Lat. to take hold of.] 

1. To lay hold oh. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at lead we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor s Rule of living holy.. 

2. To feize in order for trial or punilhment. 

The governoar kept the city with a garrifon, defirous to ap- 
prehend me. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

It was the rabble, of which no .body was named ; and, 
which is more ftrange, not one apprehended. Clarendon . 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, caufeth not aftion ; un- 
lefs, apprehending it as good, we like and defire it. Hooker. 
Yet this I apprehend not, why to thofe 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth. 

So many, and fo various Jaws are giv’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The Firfl Being is invifible and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. Stillingfeet » 

4. To think on with-terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather’s death I had reafon to apprehend the 
ftone ; and, from my father’s life, the gout. T ? mple . 

Apprehe'ndbr. n.f. [from apprehend.] Concelver; thinker. 
Grofs apprehen'ders may npt think it any more ftrange, than 
that a bullet ftfouid be moved by the rarified fire. Glanville * 
Apprehensible, adj. [from apprehend.] That which may be 
apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and fouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not apprehenfble in the other. 

Brown s V ulgar ErrourS) b. vi. c. 7. 
Apprehension, n.f. [ apprehenfio , Lat.] 

1. The mere contemplation of things, wichout affirmino- or de- 
nying any thing concerning them. So we think of li horfe, 
high, fwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, &c. Watts. 

Simple apprehenfion denotes no more than the foul’s naked in- 
telleftion of an objeft, without either compofition or deduc- 

t ' on, _ _ Glanville' s Scepfts Scientific, c. iv» 

2. Opinion 3 fentimerits ; conceflion. 

To be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in refpeft of 
•men who aft not according to truth, -but apprehenfion. South . 

F he expreffions of feripture are commonly fuited in thofe 
matters to the vulgar apprehenfions and conceptions of the place 
and people where they were delivered. Locke on Si. Paul's Ep. 

3. The faculty by which we conceive new ideas^ or power of 
conceiving them. 

I. nam’d them as they pafs’d, and underftood 
Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 

My fudden apprehenfion . . Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. viii 

4. Fear. 

It behoveth that the world fhould be held in awe, not by a 
vain furmife, but a true apprehenfion of fomewhat which no man 
may think himfelf able to withftand. Hooker , b.v & 2 

And he the future evil fhall no lefs 
In apprehenfion , than in fubftance, feel. Milt. Paradife Lofl 
I he apprehenfion of what was to come from an unknown at 
leaft unacknowledged fucceffour to the crown, clouded much 
• of that profperity. . . Cl • ■ J 

After the death of his nephew Cafigula, Claudius was h, no 
final! apprehenfion for hts own hfe. Addifon on ancient Medah. 

5. oufpicion of fomething to happen, or be done. 

I’ll note you in my book of memory. 

And fcourge you for this apprehenfion. Shakefp. Henry Vt, 
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That he might take away the apprehenfion , that he meant 
fuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, which he was fure would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages next the 
houfe, that they fhould, by the next day noon, fend propor- 
tions of corn into Bafinghoufe. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thefe tilings, fo they need no 
comfort againft them. Tillotfon . 

6. Seizure. 

See that he be convey’d unto the tower : 

And go we brothers to the man that took him. 

To queftion of his apprehenfion. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Appr e h eNsi v e . adj. [from apprehend. ] 

1 . Quick to underftand. 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach fuch apprehen - 
five fcholars. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

If confcience be naturally apprehenfve and fagacious, cer- 
tainly we fhould truft and rely upon the reports of it. South* 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I pafled through it, 
were extremely apprehenfve of feeing Lombardy the feat of 
war. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

They are not at all apprehenfve of evils at a diftance, nor 
tormented with the fearful profpeCl of what may befal them 
hereafter. Tillotfon. 

Apprehensively, adv. [from apprehenfve.'] In an apprehen- 
five manner. 

Apprehe'nsiveness. n.f. [from apprehenfve.'] The quality of 
being apprehcnfive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them laft, great help by the ap- 
prehenfvenefs already gained in learning the confonants. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
APPRENTICE, n.f [ apprenti , Fr.] One that is bound by 
covenant, to ferve another man of trade, for a certain term of 
years, upon condition, that die artificer, or tradefman, fhall, 
in the mean time, endeavour to inftruCt him in his art or myf- 
tery. Cowell. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice , no, no bond 
Have could ever be more ready than that young princefs was. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

He found him fuch ail apprentice , as knew well enough how 
to fet up for himfelf. - Wotton. 

This rule fets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be fubjecft himfelf fervilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden's Dufrefioy . 

To Apprentice, v. a. [from the noun.] To put out to a 
. matter as an apprentice. * 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic'd orphans blett. 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope's Epif. 
AppreNticehood. n.f. [from apprentice.] The years of an. 
apprentice’s fervitude. 

Mutt I not ferve a long apprenticehood 
T o foreign paflages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 
But that I was a journeyman to grief ? Sbakefp. Richard IT. 
Apprenticeship, n.f [from apprentice."] The years which 
an apprentice is to pafs under a matter. 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is an apprenticeship 
neceflary, before it can be expected one fhould work it in a 
fafhionable piece. Digby on the Soul , Dedication. 

Many rufhed into the miniftry, as being the only calling that 
they could profefs, without ferving any apprenticejhip. South. 
To Apprize, v. a. [apprendre ; part, appris, Fr.] To inform; 
to give the knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or vice ; he is 
well apprized , that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things 
may convince the underftanding, and fome may terrify the con- 
fcience. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent his 
miftakins:. ' Cbeyne's Philofophical Principles . 

But^ if appriz'd of the fevere attack, 

The country be fhut up, lur’d by the fcent 
On church yard drear (inhuman to relate). 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Thomfon' s Winter. 

To APPRO'ACH. v. n. [approcher, Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

’Tis time to look about : the powers of the kingdom ap- 
proach apace. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

We fuppofe Ulyfies approaching toward Polypheme. 

Notes on Odyffey. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Gay's Beggar's Opera. 

3. To make a progrefs towards, in the figurative fenfe, as men- 
tally. 

He fhall approach unto me *. for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me ? Jer. xxx. 21. 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. . Temples Mifcellanies. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto ; the inftances are few 
of thofe who have, in any meafure, approached towards it .Locke. 
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To Approach. a. To bring near to. This fenfe is mu 
French than Englifh. ’ W 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes 
but flowly and not at all, if approached unto their roots. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. f . 2a 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit of wine, and 
approaching it to a candle, the fpirituous parts will burn, with, 
out harming the paper. £ 

Approach' dy and looking underneath the fun, 

He faw proud Arcite. Dryden's Fables, 

Appro'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a£t of drawing near. 

If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good heart as I 
can bid the other five farewel, I fhould be glad of his approach. 

Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice . 
’Tis with our fouls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darknefa 

Are dazzled at th’ approach of fudden light. Denh. Sophy. 

2. Accefs. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; the ap- 
proach to kings and principal perfons ; and the railing of a 
man’s own fortunes. Bacon's Ejjays. 

3. Hoftile advance. 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Sbakefp. Henry V, 

4. Means of advancing. 

Againft beleagur’d heav’n the giants move. 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden's Ovid. 
Appro'acher. n.f [from approach.'] The perfon that ap- 
proaches or draws near. 

Thou gav’ft thine ears, like tapfters, that bid welcome 
To knaves and all approachers. Sbakefp Timon. 

Appro'achment. n.f. [from approach.] The aCt of coming 
near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the approachment of the 
air, as we have made trial in glafles of water, which will not 
eafily freeze. Brown s Vulgar ErrourSy b. ii. c. I. 

Approbation, n.f [approbate, Lat.] 

1. Theadtof approving, or expreffing himfelf pleafed. 

1'hat not paft me, but 

By learned approbation of my judges. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received by for- 
mal confent, as in councils, or by fecret approbation , as in cuf- 
toms, but may be taken away. Hooker , b. i-v § 14. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs of a thing, 
is not properly the willing of that thing ; yet men do very conv 
•monly account it fo. South* 

3. Atteftation; fupport. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your revprence fhall incite us to. Shah Henry V. 
Appro'of. n. f [from approve, as proof from prove.] Approba- 
tion ; commendation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

O moft perilous mouths. 

That bear in them one and the felf-fame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof! Shak. Meafure for M. 

To ApproNerate. v. a. [appropero,L at.] Tohaften; to fet 
forward. Bid. 

To AppropiNquate. v. n. [ appropinquo, Lat.] To draw nigh 
unto ; to approach. 

To AppropiNque. v. n. [appropinquo, Lat.] To approach; 
to draw near to. 

The clotted blood within my hofe. 

That from my wounded body flows. 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropinque an end. Hudibras. 

Appropriable, adj. [from apfropriate.] That which may be 
appropriated ; that which may be reftrained to fomething parti- 
cular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is more juftly appropriable unto its end. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. U 
To APPROPRIATE, v. a. [approprier, Fr. approprio , low Lat.] 

1. To confign to fome particular ufe or perfon. 

Things fanCtified were thereby in fuch fort appropriated unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 
mon. Hooker , b.v. § 20 * 

As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, tdiis thing, 1 have fe- 
ledted and appropriated , I have inclofed it to myfelf and my own 
ufe : and I will endure no flharer, no rival or companion in 
it> South 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And fome to publick, fome to private ends. Rofccminon. 
Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiftrate, that 
he might be invited to reverence himfelf. Atterbury » 

2. To claim or exeicife an exclufive right. 

To themfelves appropriating 
The fpirit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n 
To all believers, Milton's Paradife Lofy b. xn» 

Why 
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nefits of fire, air, and water, to themfelves ? L EJtr ange. 

Every body elfe has an equal title to it; and therefore lie 
cannot Ipprojri att, he cannot inclofe, without the confaito 
all his fellow commoners, all mankind. * 

, To make peculiar to fomething ; to annex. 

^ He need but be furniflied with verfes of facred fcripture ; and 
his fyftem, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy of His 

church, makes them immediately ^irrefragable . . 

Locke s Ef ay on St. Paul s Epftlcs. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appro- 
priated connexion one with another. Eocke. 

j. In law, to alienate a benefice. See Appropriation. 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits' of a benefice to any abbey, the houfe finding one to ferve 
the cure; that kingredrefled that horrid evil. Ayltffe s Parerg. 
Appropriate, adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar; configned to 
fome particular ufe or perfon. 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the name ot 
yeomen of his guard ; and that it might be thought to be ra- 
ther a matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not temporal y, 
but to hold in fucceffion for ever. ^ Bacon s Henry VII. 

The heathens themfelves had an apprehenfion of the necef- 
fity of fome appropriate acls of divine worfhip. Stilling fleet. 

Appropriation, n.f [from appropriate.] 

1. The application of fomething to a particular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftindl ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 

idea. . Locke ' 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and make.a great ap- 
propriation to his good parts, that he can fhoe him himfelf. 

Shak eft. Merchant of Venice. 

3. The fixing a particular fignification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that difguifes 
its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a fevering of a benefice ecclefiaftical to the proper and 

perpetual ufe of fome religious houfe, or dean, and chap- 
ter,* bifhoprick, or college; becaufe, as perfons ordinarily have 
no right of fee fimple, thefe, by reafon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation , afeerthe licence obtained of 
the king in chancery, the confent of the diocefan, patron, and 
incumbent, are neceflary, if the church be full : but if the 
church be void, the diocefan and the patron, upon the king’s 
licence, may conclude. Cowel. 

AppropriaTor. n.f. [fro m appropriate. ~\ He that is poflefied 
of an appropriated benefice. 

Thefe appropriators , by reafon of their perpetuities, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. Aylijfe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

Appr o'v able. adj. [from approve.] That which merits ap- 
probation. 

The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of any men, is 
very approvable in what prefeflion foever. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Appro'val. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

There is a cenfor of juflice and manners, without whofe 
approval no capital fentences are to be executed. Temple. 

Ap pro'vance. n.J. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

Should flie feem 

Soft’ning the leaft approvance to beftow, 

Their colours burnifh, and, by hope infpir’d. 

They brisk advance. Thomfon' s Spring. 

To Approve, v.a. [ approuver , Fr. approbo , Lat.] 

1. To like ; to be pleafed with. 

There can be nothing poffibly evil which God approved, and 
that he approved much more than he doth command. Hooker. 
What power was that, whereby Medea faw. 

And well approv'd , and prais’d the better courfe. 

When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow’rs, that file purfu’d the worfe ? Davies. 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up his own 
opinion againft that of fome learned doCtor, or otherwife ap- 
f roved writer. 7 ..l. 

To prove ; to (how ; to juftify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could fimply ii 
thing be deceived; but that he had in fuch fort approved his 
skill, that he feemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters 
appertaining to the fcience he was skilful in. Hooker, b. ii. 

In religion, 

What damned errour, but fome fober brow 
W ill blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shak. M. of Venice. 

I’m terry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

W w hIm thus at Romc - Shak - -Antony and Chop. 

Would ft thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 
Firft thy obedience. 
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end , end this ss-ill s/./sfhv Mblf » * «»•» 
whatever the world j udge of it now . 

To experience^ ^ 

Oh, \is the curfe in love, and ft ill approv 
When Women cannot love, where they’re belov d. 

Shakcfp. Two Gentlemen of f 


erond * 


1. 

2. 
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cr. To make worthy of appfobaticn. 

The firft care and concern muft be to approve him - 
God by righteoufnefsj holinefs, and purity. Eoge: s* 

6 ' ftewed" you f pie^ef blaJ and white fluff, juft fent from 

the dyer ; which you were pleafed to approve of , anu be mycu^- 

AppTo'veMpnT; n.f. [from approve.] Approbation; liking. 

It is certain that at the fteft you were all of my opinion, anc 
that I did nothing without your approvement . Haywara. 

Approver, n.f [from approve.] 

He that approves. 

He that makes trial. 

Their difciplinS; 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
To their approvers, they are people fuch 
As mend upon the world. Sbakefp. Cyrnlehne. 

In our common law, one that confeffing felony of himielte 
appealeth or accufeth another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
fame : and he is called fo, becaufe he muft prove what he hath 
alleged in his appeal. . CowcL 

Approximate, adj . [from ad, to, and proximus , near, Lat.J 

Near to. . . 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, containm v approximate dii- 
pofitions unto animation. Brown s V ulgar Err ours, b . iii. c* 21. 

AfproximaTion. n.f [from approximate.] 

j. Approach to any thing. . _ , 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter folftice, it had 
been afpring; for, unto that pofition, it had been in a middle 
point, and that of afeent or approximation. Brown s V Ag. Err . 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements ; a ne- 
ceflary confequent of the fun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Halts Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their approximation to the human fhape. Grew' s Mufceuin. 

2. In fcience a continual approach nearer ftill, and nearer to the 
quantity fought, without a poffibility of ever arriving at it ex- 
a6lly. 

Appu'lse. n.f [appulfus, Lat.] The a& of ftriking againft any 
thing. 

An heflick fever is the innate heat kindled into a deftme- 
tive fire, violently abforbing the radical moifture, through the 
appulfe of faline fteams. Harvey on Confumptions . 

In vowels, the paflage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to another : but, in all 
confonants, there is an appulfe of the organs. Holder . 

To ANricate. v. n. [ apricor , Lat.] To bask in the fun. Dili. 

Apri'city. n.f. [ apricitas , Lat.] Warmth of the fun ; fun- 
fhine. * Dill. 

A'pricot, or A'pricock. n.f [from apricus, Lat. funny.] A 
kind of wall fruit. 

The ordinary forts of this fruit cultivated in Engliih gar- 
dens are, 1. The mafeuline apricock. 2. The orange apricock . 
3. The Algier apricock. 4. The Roman apricock. 5. The Tur- 
key apricock. 6. The tranfparent apricock. 7. The Breda apri- 
cock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock . They are generally propagat- 
ed by budding them on plum ftocks, and will readily take upon 
almoft any fort of plum, provided the ftock be free and thriv- 
ing. Millar . 

April, n.f [Apr ills, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month of 
the year, January counted firft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, with a garland 
of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in one hand primrofes and vio- 


lets, in the other the fisn Taurus. 


Peacham on Drawing. 


in no- 


-n r 11 Milton's Paradife Loft, b.\x. 

Refer all the actions of this fhort life ’ " 
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Men are April when they woo, December when they wed : 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they are wives. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

ANron. n. f [A word of uncertain etymology, but fuppofed by 
fome to be contracted from afore one.] A cloth hung before^ 
to keep the other drefs clean. 

Give us gold, good Timon : haft thou more ?■ — — . 

Hold up, you fluts, 

Your aprons mountant. Shakcfp. Timon. 

The nobility think fcorn to go in leather aprons. Shak. H.VL 

How might we fee Falftaff, and not ourfelves be feen ? 

Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, and wait upon him at 
his table as drawers. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

In both thefe figures the veft is gathered up before them, 
like an apron , which you muft fuppofe filled with fruits, as well 
as the cornucopia?. Addifon on Medals. 

Apron, [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

Apron of a goofe. The fat fkin which covers the belly. 

A'pron-man. n.f [from apron and man.] A man that w 
apron ; a workman ; an artificer. 
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A P T 

You have made good work, 

You and your apron-men, that flood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlick eaters. Shakefp. Coridlanus . 

Aproned, adj. [from apron.'] Wearing an apron. 

The colder apron d, and the parfon gown’d. Pope s EJf. on M. 
A'PSIS. n. f. apfdes, plural. [«L?] 

Is applied, in aftronomy, to two points in the orbits of pla- 
nets, in which they are at the greateft, and the leaffc diftance 
from the fun or earth. The higher apfts is more particularly 
denominated aphelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. Chambers. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and the 
apfdes of thefe orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces of 
thofe bodies will be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

APT. adj. [ aptus , Lat.] 

I. Fit. 

This fo eminent induflry in making profelytes, more of that 
fex than of the other, groweth ; for that they are deemed apter 
to ferve as inllruments in the caufe. Apter they are through 
the eagernefs of their affection ; apter through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety; apter through fundry opportunities, &c. 
Finally, apter through a fingular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particular intelligence how all near about 
them Hand affedted as concerning the fame caufe. Hooker , Pr. 

■2; Having a tendency to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thofe forms which give 
them their being, cannot poffibly be apt or inclinable to do 
otherwife than they do. Hooker. 

3. Inclined to ; led to. 

You may make her you love, believe it ; which, I warrant, 
fire is apter to do, than confefs fhe does. ■ Shak. As you like it. 

Men are apt to think well of themfelves, and of their nation, 
of their courage and ftrength. Temple. 

One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addifon. Speft. 

Even thofe who are near the court, are apt to dedudt wrong 
confequences, by reafoning upon the motives of adlions. Swift. 

What we have always feen to be done in one manner, we 
are apt to imagine there was but that one way. Bentl. Sermons. 

4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my ufe of anger 

To better vantage. Shakefp. Cdriolanus. 

5. Qualified for. 

All that were ftrong and apt for war, even them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings, xxiv. 16. 

To Apt. v. a. [ apto , Lat.] 

1. To fuit ; to adapt. 

We need a man that knows the feveral graces 
Of hiftory, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where fpfendour, and where height. 

Where fweetnefs is required, and where weight. B. Johnfon. 

2 . To fit; to qualify. 

The king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill impreflions. Denhams Sophy. 

To A'ptate. v. a. [aptatum, Lat] To make fit. 

To apt ate a planet, is to ffrengthen the planet in pofition of 
houfe and dignities to the greateft advantage, in order to bring 
about the defired end. Bailey. 

A'ptitude. n.f [French.] 

1. Fitnefs. 

This evinces its perfedl aptitude and fitnefs for the end to 
which it was aimed, the planting and nourifhing all true virtue 
among men. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Tendency. 

In an abortion, the mother, befides the fruftration of her hopes, 
acquires an aptitude to mifearry for the future. Decay of Piety. 

3. Difpofition. 

He that is about children, fhould ftudy their nature and ap- 
titudes , what turns they eafily take, and what becomes them ; 
what their native ftock is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 

A ptly, adv. [from apt-] 

1. Properly ; with juft connexion, or correfpondence ; fitly. 

That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d. Sh. As you like it. 

But 'what the mafs nutritious does divide? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere. 

In youth encreafe them, and in age repair ? Blackmore . 

2 . Juftly; pertinently. 

Irenaeus very aptly remarks, that thoie nations, who were not 
pofleft of the gofpefs, had the fame accounts of our Saviour, 
which are in the Evangelifts. Addifon on the Chiifian Rehg. 

3. Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned his bufinefs very aptly. 
A'ptness. n.f. [from apt.] 

1. Fitnefs; futtablenefs. 

The nature of every law muft be judged of by the aptnefs 
of things therein preferibed, unto the fame end. Hooker . 

There are antecedent and independent aptneffes in things ; 
with refpebt to which, they are fit to be commanded or for- 
bidden. Norris’s Mifcel. 


A Q^U 


T 


Difpofition to any thing. 

The nobles receive fo to heart the baniftiment of that wc- 
thy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptnefs to take all pow ^ 

£ onolanus . 


from the people. 

3. Quicknefs of apprehenfion ; readinefs to learn. 

What fhould be the aptnefs of birds, in comparifon of beafo 
to imitate fpeech, may be enquired. Bacon's Nat. Hi/i 

4. Tendency. ° r ' J ' 

Some feeds of goodnefs give him a reiifh of fuch refle<ft; 0 r' 
as have ail aptnefs to improve the mind. Addifon Sp-ft a e ’ 

AR tote. n.f. [of «. and Alhvic.] A noun which is not declined 
with cafes. 

A'gyjJA. n.f [Latin.] A word fignifyin g water, very much ufe<J 
in chymical writings. 

AfjjlJA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrofive liquor made by diftiJI. 
ing purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in a ftrong heat: the liquor, which rifes in fumes red as blood 
being colledled, is the fpirit of nitre or aqua fortis ; which ferves 
as a menftruum for diflblvingof filver, and all other metals, ex- 
cept gold. But if fea fait, or fal ammoniack, be added to aqua 
fortis , it commences aqua regia , and will then diflolve no metal 
but gold. Aqua fortis is commonly held to have been invented 
about the year 1 300; though others will have it to have been 
known in the time of Mofes. It is ferviceable to refiners, in 
feparating filver from gold and copper ; to the Workers in mo- 
faick, for ftaining and colouring their woods ; to dyers, in their 
colours, particularly fcarlet ; and to other artifts, for colour- 
ing bone and ivory. With aqua fortis bookbinders marble the 
covers of books, and diamond cutters feparate diamonds from 
metalline powders. It is alfo ufed in etching copper or brafs 
plates. Chambers. 

The diflolving of filver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua re- 
gia, and not vice verfd , would not be difficult to know. Locke , 

AfUA MARIN A, of the Italian lapidaries , is of a fea or bluifh 
green. This ftone feems to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. 

IV wdward > s Meth. of FofRls. 

AffUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The wonderful water, is pre- 
pared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmegs, 
ginger, and fpirit of wine, digefted twenty four hours, thendif- 


tilled. 


It is a good and agreeable cordial. 


AfpUA REGIA, or AffUA REGALIS. [Latin.] An acid cor- 
rofive fpirit or water, fo called becaule it ferves as a menftruum 
to diflolve gold, commonly efteemed the king of metals. Its 
bafis, or eflential ingredient, is common fea fait, the only fait 
in nature which Will operate on gold. It is commonly pre- 
pared by mixing common fea fait, or fal ammoniack, or the 
fpirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 

Chambers. 

He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixednefs or fo- 
lubility in aqua regia. Locke. 

AAjUA-VIT/E. [Latin.] It is commonly underftood of what 
is otherwife called brandy, or fpirit of wine, either Ample 
or prepared with aromaticks. But fome appropriate the term 
brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape ; aqua-vita , 
to that drawn after the fame manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my cheefe, an Irifhman with m y aqua vita 
bottle, or a thief to walk with my ambling gelding, than my 
wife with herfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Aqua'tick. adj. [ aquaticus , Lat. from aqua, water.] 

1 . That which inhabits the water. 

The vaft variety of worms found in animals, as well terref- 
trial as aquatick , are taken into their bodies by meats and drinks. 

Ray on Creation. 

Brutes may be confidcred as either aerial, terreftrial, aquatick , 
or amphibious. Aquatick are thofe whofe conftant abode is up- 
on the water. Locke . 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows in the water. 

Flags, and fuch like aquaticks , are beft deftroyed by drain- 
ing. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

A'quatile. adj. [ aquatilis , Lat.] That which inhabits the 
water. 

A'quEDUCT. n.f. [aquadutfus, Lat.] A conveyance made for 
carrying water from one place to another ; made on uneven 
ground, to preferve the level of the water, and convey it by a 
canal. Some aquedu&s are under ground, and others above It 
fupported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the com' 
monwealth fhews itfelf chiefly in temples, highways, aquedufts • 
walls and bridges of the city. Addifon s Remarks on Italy . 

Hither the rills of water are convey’d 

In curious aquedufts, by nature laid 

To carry all the humour. Blackmore , Creation . 

A'queous. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] Watery. 

The vehement fire requifite to its fufion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moifture. Ray on Creation . 

A'queousness. n.f [aquofitas, Lat.] Waterifhnefs. 

A'quiline. adj. [aquilinus, Lat. from aquila, an eagle.] Refem- 
bling an eagle; when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His nofe was aquiline , his eyes were blue, 

Ruddy his lips, and frelh and fair his hue. Drydens. Fabie» 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 


Brown s Vulgar- Err » 


ARB 

Grvps fenifes fome kind of ingle or vulture ; ^ 

D for an hooked or aquiline nofe. hr. rut. • 
the epithet grypm t - ■ Watcrv ; liaving the qualt- 

Aqvo'sz. ndj- [from Lat* J VVntc}, o ^ 

ties of water. Dift • 

AqUo'sity- n.f ^ s ^f;LoT"gn : as ,A. 1 LG.R. 

To. XXi in ^ ^ ^ ° f 

P,0W ' ] f ° r the 5 

r art and tikh 5 whereo, s:’&^, *1. 

^Tis^good for arable, a glebe that asks . 

'TWV, teams of oxen, and laborious tasks. Dryden s Virgil. 
Mnvii but very little arable land, they are forced to fetch all 
thek com from foreign countries. Mf fen’s Rem. on Italy 

1 7J yicmoi DES. n.f. [from a fpider, and 

^ One of the tunicks if the eye, fo called from its refemblance 

£ ° As°tcTthe tunicks of the eye, many things might be taken 
notice of- the prodigious finenefs of the arachnoids, the acute 
fenfe of the retina, &c. Derbam’s Phyfi co-Theology. 

2 It is alfo a fine thin tranfparent membrane, which, lying be- 
tween the dura and the pia mater, is fuppofed to mv^ the 

whole fubitance of the brain. ,?,Wh 

ARA’IGNEE. n.f. [French.] A term in fortification, whicl 

fometimes denotes a branch, return, or Edkry of amine. D,B. 
Ara ; N£OUS. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a cobweb.] Reiembling a 

C0 ' The curious arancous membrane of the eye conftringeth and 
dilateth it, and fo varieth its focus. Derham s Ph. Theol. 

Ara'tion. n.f [aratio, Lat.] The a£ or prance of plow- 


ing. 


A'ratory. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] That which contri- 
butes to tillage. , , „ . . * 

A'rbalist. n.f. [from arcus, a bow, and bahfa, an engine 

throw ftones.] A crofs-bow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubahfta, or ar- 
Inlift , was firft (hewed to the French by our king Richard the 
firft, who was fliortly after ilain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

A'RBITER. n. f. [Lat.] . . . 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whofe determination they 

voluntarily lubmit. > . , . 

He would put himfelf into the king’s hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace. Bacon s Henry v I . 

2 . One who has the power of decifion or regulation ; a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all. Milton s Bar. Lof, h. ii. /. 9 °Q* 

His majefty, in this great conjuncture, feems to be generally 
allowed for the foie arbiter of the affairs of chriftendom. 
Arbitrable, adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary; depend- 
ing upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parfonage is in land, called the 
glebe ; in tythe, a fet part of our goods rendered to God ; in 
other offerings bellowed upon God by the people, either in fuch 
arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or 
as the laws or cuftoms of particular places do require them. 

Spelman. 

Arbitrament, n f. [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; determina- 
tion; choice. 

Stand faff ! to Hand or fall 3 
Free in thine own arbitrament it Hands, 

Perfect within, no outward aid require ; 

And all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milton's Par. Lof. 
A'rbitrarily. adv. [from arbitrary.] With no other rule than 
the will; dcfpotically ; abfolutcly. 

He governed arbitrarily , he was expelled ; and came to the 
deferred end of all tyrants. Dryden' s Virgil's ALneid, Pref. . 
ArbitraRious. adj. [from arbitrarius, Lat.] Arbitrary; de- 
pending on the will. 

Thefe are Handing and irrepealable truths, fuch as have no 
precarious exiftence, or arbitrarious dependance upon any will 
or underftanding whatfoever. Norris's Mifcellanies. 

ArbitraRiously. adv. [from arbitrarious.] Arbitrarily; ac- 
cording to mere will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed arbitrarioufy, diftorted from their 
common ufe, the mind muft be led into mifprifion. Glanville. 
ARbitrary. adj. [ arbitrarius , Lat.] 

J . Defpotick ; abfolute ; bound by no law ; following the will 
without reftraint. It is applied both to perfons and things. 

In vain the Tyrian queen refigns her life 
For the chafte glory of a virtuous wife. 

If lying bards may falfe amours rehearfe. 

And blaft her name with arbitrary verfe. Wafa. 

Their regal tyrants fhall.with blufties hide 
Their little lulls of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fee their vafials ty’d. Prior . 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what infecurity we aferibe effedls 
depending on the natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcii- 
Yol. I. 


A R B 

Iatkms, and fuch as vary at pleafure. 

To ARbitrate. v. a. [ 'arbitror , Lat;J 

t To decide; to determine. V 

This might have been prevented, and made wno * 

With very° eafy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft 

With fearful bloody iftue arbitrate. Shakefp. King Jo/on. 


2 . 


Vet where an equal poife of hope and fear 


T “ ftESKS. SX? w Hf® 

Arbitrariness. n.J. [irom art> y j r 

13 He that by harfhnefs of nature, and arlitrarinefs of com- 
mands, ufe/his children like fervants, is what ]hey mean by 


Temple's Mifcellanies. 
A mitra't ion. n.f [from arbitror. Lat.] The determination 
of a caufe by a judge mutually agteed on by the paitics con 


tending. . 

A tj p t t r aR o r. n.f. [ from arbitrate. J r ; 

1. An extraordinary judge between party and party,. chofenj[ 

their mutual content. _ 

Be a good foldier, or upright trullee. 

An arbitrator from corruption free* Dryd. JuVb 

2. A governour ; a prefident* 

Though heav’n be fhut$ 

And heav’n’s high arbitrator fit fecure _ D T „ 

In his own ftrength, this place may be expos d. M. Par. Lojt. 

3. He that has the power of adling by his own choice witnout 

limit or controul. ' . . r . 

Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confederates 

mailers of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

Addifon on the State of the JVar • 

4. The determiner ; he that puts an end to any affair. 

But now the arbitrator of defpairs, 

Juft death, kind umpire of man’s miferies, 

With lweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Sh. H. VI. 

The end crowns all; 

And that old common arbitrator , time, 

Will one day end it. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffidct . 

Arbi'trement. n.f. [from arbitror-, Lat.] 

1. Decifion; determination. 

I know the knight is incenfed againft you, even to a morfa 
arbitrement ; but nothing of the circumllance more. 1 

Shakefp. Twelfih Night. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitrement 
of the fword. Hayward . 

2. Compromife. 

Lukewarm perfons think they may accommodate points of 
religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements ; as if they 
would make an arbitrement between God and man. Bacon s EJf. 
ARborary. adj. [ arborarius, Licit .] Of or belonging toatree. Dt 
ARboret. n.J. [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A fmall tree or Ihrub. 

No arbor et with painted bloffoms dreft, 

And fmelling fweet, but there it might be found, 

To bud out fair, and her fweet fmells throw all around. 

Fairy fhieen, b. ii. cant. 6. 
Now hid, now feen, 

Among thick woven arborets , and flow’rs, 

Imbroider’d on each bank. Milton s Par adife Lof , b. ix* 

ArboReous. adj. [arbor eus, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to trees. 

2. A term in botany, to diftinguilh fuch fungufes or mefies as 
grow upon trees, from thofe that grow on the ground. Ljhiincy. 

They lpeak properly, who make it an arboreous excrefcence, 
or rather a fuperplant bred of a vifeous and fuperfluous lopp, 
which the tree itfelf cannot affimilate. Brown's Vulgar Etrr. 
ARborist. n.f. [aYborife, Fr. from arbor, a tree.] A naturalift 
who makes trees his ftudy. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arlorifs obferve to 
be long in the begetting his buds ; but the cold feafons being 
pall, he fhoots them all oiit in a night. Hoivd's Vocal For ef. 
ARborous. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 

From under lhady arbor ous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open fight 
Of day-fpring, and the fun. Milton's Par. Lof, b. v. 

ARbour. n. f. [from arbor, Lat. a tree.] A bower; a place 
covered with green branches of trees. 

Nay you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a laft year’s pippin of my own graffing. Shak. Henry IVff 
Let us divide our labours : thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where molt needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour , or direct 
The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton's Par. Lof , b. ix^ 
For noon-day’s heat are clofer arbours made. 

And for frelh ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryd. State cflr.n . 
Arbour vine. A fpecies of bind weed ; w h ich fee. 
ARbuscle. n.f [arbufcula, Lat.] Any little ftirub, Dift , 


D 


ARbl’te. 


ARC 


ARC 


ARbitte. r u f [arbutus, Lat ] 

A route, or ftrawberry tree, grows common in Ireland. It 
is difficult to be railed from the feeds, but may be propagated 
by. layers. It grows to a goodly tree, endures our climate, un- 
lels the weather be very fevere, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer s Art of Husbandry . 

Plough arbv.te flips into a hazel bough 
Arc oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree flock. May s Virgil’s Georg. 

Arc. n. J. [arcus, Lat.} 

1. A fegment ; a part of a circle ; not more than a femicircle. 

Their fegments, or arcs, for the moll part, exceeded not the 
third part of a circle. Newton’s Gpticks . 

2. An arch. 

Load feme vain church with old theatrick ftate. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 

lleverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 

On fome patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 

Arca'de. n.J. [French.] A continued arch ; a walk arched 
over. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar. 

Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pope’s Epijiles. 

ARCANUM. n.J'. in the plural arcana. A Latin word, fignify- 
ing a lee ret. 

ARCH, n.f [arcus, Lat.l 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is lefs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 

2 . A building in form of a fegment of a circle, ufed for bridges 
and other works. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide. 

As the recomforted through the gates. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let Rome in 'Fiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall ! here is my fpace. 

Sbakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra. 

The royal fquadron marches, 

Fredt triumphal arches 

For Albion and Albanius. Dryden’s Albion. 

3. 7 he fky, or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of lea and land. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. [from d.yxp &. J A chief: obfolete. 

The noble duke, my mafter, 

My worthy arch and patron comes to night. Sh. King. Lear. 

To Arch. v. a. [ arcuo , Lat.] 

1. To build arches. 

The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the fand. Pope. 

2 . To cover with arches. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through. Sh. Cymbel. 
The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
over with fuch a curious pile of ftones, that confidering the 
rapid courfe of the deep ftream that roars under it, it may well 
take place among the wonders of the world. Howel’s V oc. For. 

Arch. aclj. [from chief.] 

1. Chief; of the firft clafs. 

The tyrannous and bloody ail is done ; 

The moll arch deed of piteous maffacre. 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

There is fprung up 

An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. Waggifh ; mirthful; triflingly mifehievous. This fignifica- 
tion it feems to have gained, by being frequently applied to the 
boy mofl remarkable for his pranks ; as the arch rogue, tffc. 

Eugenio fet out from the fame univerfity, and about the 
fame time with Corufadcs ; he had the reputation ef an arch lad 
at lchool. Swift’ s Fates of Clergy. 

Arch, in compofition, fignifies chief, or of the firft clais, [from 

, Cl* 4 ex*.] a S archangel, archbijhop. It is pronounced va- 
rioufly with regard to the ch , which before a confonant found 
as in cbeej'e , as archdeacon ; before a vowel like k, as archangel. 

Archa'nge u.n.f [archangelus, Lat.] One of the higheft or- 
der of angels. 

His form had yet not loft 
All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 
Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excefs 
Of glory obfeur’d. Milton s P aradife Lojl, b. i. 

’Tis fure th’ archangel's trump I bear, 

Nature’s great paffing-bell, the only call 

Of gods that will be heard by all. Norris’s Mifcellanies. 

Ar. change 1. n.f [l annum, Lat.] The name of a plant, called 
alfo Dead nettle. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is hol- 
low like a fpooin ; but the under one divided into two feg- 
ments, in the form of a heart, and both end in chaps brimmed 
and edged ; out of the flower cup, which is fitful us and cut 
into fegments, rifes the pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the 
hinder part of" the flower, with four embryoes which be- 
come triangular feeds inclofed in a hufk formed of the flower 
cup. 'Idle fpccies are fourteen, and feven of them grow wild 


on dry banks, or under hedges, two forts of which are nr. 1 • 
medicine. Mil / 11 

Arch ange'lick. adj. [from archangel.] BelonoW to^ T‘ 
angels. 

He ceas’d, and th’ archangelick pow’r prepar’d 
For fwift defeent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton’s Paradife Loft j, 

Archbe'acon. n.f. [from arch and beacon.] The chief* 1 
of profpecl, or of fignal. ^ ace 


You fhall win the top of the Cornifh archbeacon Hainbo 
rough, which may for profped: compare with Rama in P a l e f 
tina. Carew’s Survey of Cornual 

ArchbFshop. n.f. [from arch and bijhop.] A bifhop of the firftr 
clafs, who fuperintends the condudt of other bifhops hisfuffi 
gans. * a ' 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 

Inftall’d lord archbifoop of Canterbury. Shakef Henry VIJI 
The archbijhop was the known architect of this new fabrick* 


Archbi'shoprick. n.f. [from archbijhop.] 
diction of an archbifhop. 


Clarendon. 
The ftate or jurif. 


’Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor. 

For not beftowingon him, at his afking. 

The archbijhoprick of Toledo this is purpos’d. Sh. H. VIII 

This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the 
archbijhoprick , underwent the envy and malice of men who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarmdm. 

Archcha'nter. n.f. [from arch and chanter.] The chief 
chanter. 

Archdeacon, n.f. [ar chi diac onus, Lat.] One that fupplies 
the bifhop’s place and office in fuch matters as do belono-tothe 
epifcopal fun&ion. The law ftiles him the bifhop’s vicar, or 
vicegerent. _ ... Ayliffe’s Parergm. 

Left negligence might foift in abufes, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew’s Surv. oflrel. 

Archd e'acon r y. n.f. [archidiaconatus, Lat.] The office or 
jurifdi&ion of an archdeacon. 

It oweth fubje&ion to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry. Camv’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Archde'aconship. n.f [from archdeacon.] The office of an 
archdeacon. 

Archdu'ke. n.f. [archidux, Lat.] A title given to fome fove- 
reign princes, as of Auftria and Tyfcany. 

Philip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage from the Ne- 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 

Carew’s Survey of Cormval, 

ArchdiFchess. n.f [from arch and duchefs.] A title given to 
the fifter or daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or to the wife 
of an archduke of Tufcany. 

Arch-philoAopher. n.f. [from arch and philo Jobber.} Chief 
philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arcb-philo - 
fopher was of, that the chiefeft perfon in every houfhold was al- 
ways as it were a king. Hooker, b. i. 

Arch-pr e'l ate. n.f. [from arch and prelate.] Chief prelate. 

May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s authority and 
quality, an arch-prelate in the houfe of God, fhould have his 
name far and wide called in queftion. Hooker , b. v. § 42. 

Arch-pre'sbyter. n.f [from arch and prefbyter.] Chief pref- 
byter. 

As fimple deacons are in fubjeeftion to prefbyters, according 
to the canon law ; fo are alfo prefbyters and arch-presbyters in 
fubjeclion to thefe archdeacons. Ayliffe’s Par ergon, 

Arch-pr Test. n. f [from arch andpriejl.] Chief prieft. 

The word decanus was extended to an ecclefiaftical dignity, 
which included the arch-priejls. Aylffe’s Parergon. 

Arch a io'log y . n. f [from ancient, and Aoy^, a dif- 

courfe.] A difeourfe on antiquity. 

Archaiolc/gick. adj. [from archaiology.] Relating to a dif- 
eourfe on antiquity. 

ARchaism. n. f. [^yaiafoi.] An ancient phrafe, or mode of 
expreffion. 

I fhall never ufe archaifms , like Milton. Watts. 

A'rched. participial adj. [from To arch. ] Bent in the form of 
an arch. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Merry Wives of WindJ. 

A'r cher. n:f [ archer , Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow.] He that 
fhoots with a bow; he that carries a bow in battle. 

Fight, gentlemen of England ; fight, bold yeomen! 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head : 

Spur your proud horfes hard. Sbakefp. Richard Ilk 

7 his Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory fhall be ours, 
for we are the only love-gods. Sbakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

7 "hou frequent bring’ft the [mitten deer ; 

For fddom, archers fay, thy arrows err. Prior. 

A'r Ch fry. n. j. [from archer . ] 

1. The ufe of the bow. 


Among the Englifh artillery, archery challengeth the pre- 
eminence, as peculiar to our nation. Camden's Remains. 


2. The 
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Z. The a 3 : of {hooting with the bow. 

Flower of this purple dye. 

Sink in apple of his eve ! Shakef Midf. A ig 

<7, The art of an archer. 

J Bleft feraphims fhall leave their quire, 

And turn love’s fcldiers upon thee, , 

To exercife their archery. OMi Steps uTetnfh- 

A'rcbes-co’VS-T. n.f. [from arches and ««*.] ' I he cmefand 
' moft ancient conf.ftory that belongs to the archbifhop ot Can- 
terbury, for the debating of fpintual caufes, fo called from 
Bow-church in London, where it is kept, whofe top is railed 
of ftfe-piUars, built arch-wife. The judge of this cour 
termed the dean of the arches, or official of the arches-court 
dean of the arches, becaufc with this office is commonly joined 
a peculiar iurifdi&ion of thirteen parifhes in London, termed 
a deanery, ‘being exempted from the authority of the bifhop of 
London, and belonging to the archbifhop of Canterbury ; of 
which the parifh of Bow is one. Some others fay, that he was 
firft called dean of the arches, becaufe the officials the arch- 
bifhop, the dean of the arches, was his fubftitute in his court ; 
and bv that means the names became confounded. I he ju- 
rifdi&ion of this judge is- ordinary, and extends through tie 
whole province of Canterbury : fo that, upon any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further examination of the caiile, 
fends out his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibition 
to the judge from whom the appeal is made. _ Cowell. 

ARche type. n.f. [1 archctypum , Lat.] The original of which any 
refemblance is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived images them- 
felves by fimple fenfe ; yet it feems inconceivable, how they 
fhould apprehend their archetypes. Glanvillc’ s Scepfs Scientifica. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward obje&s of our perception, 
and the outward archetypes or patterns of our ideas ; fo our fen- 
fations of hunger, cold, are alfo inward archetypes or patterns of 
our ideas. But the notions or pictures of thefe things, as they 
are in the mind, are the ideas. Watts’s Logick. 

ArcheYypal. adj. [archeiypus, Lat.] Original ; being a pat- 
tern from which copies are made. 

Through- contemplation’s opticks I have feen 
Him who is fairer than the fons of men : 

The fource of good, the light archetypal. Norris’s Mifcell. 
jfRCHE'US. n.f [probably from Ayj&.] A word by which 
ParaCelfus feems to have meant a power that prefides over the 
animal ceconomy, diftindt from the rational foul. 

Arc hi diagonal, adj. [from archidiaconus , Lat. an archdea- 
con.] Belonging to an archdeacon ; as, this offence is liable 
to be cenfured in an archidiaconal vifitation. 

Arch 1 episcopal, adj. [from ar chi epifeopus, Lat. an archbifhop.] 
Belonging to an archbifhop ; as, Canterbury is an archiepifcopal 
fee ; the fuffragans are fubjedt to archiepifcopal jurifdidlion. 
ARCHITECT. n.J'. [ architeCtus , Lat.] 

1. A profeffor of the art of building. * 

7'he architect's glory confifts in the defignment and idea of 
the work ; his ambition fhould be to make the form triumph 
over the matter. Wotton. 

2 . A contriver of a building; a builder. 

The hafty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work fome praife. 

And fome the architect : his hand was known 

In heav’rt, by many a tow’red ftrudlure high. 

Where feepter’d angels held their refidence. 

And fat as princes. Milton’s Paradife LoJl,l.\. 

3. 7 'he contriver or former of any compound body. 

7 his inconvenience the divine architedl of the body obviated. 

Ray on the Creation. 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

An irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of thefe woes. Shak. Tit. Andron. 
Archite'ctive. adj. [from architect.] That performs the 
work of architedlure. 

How could the bodies of many of them, particularly the 
laft mentioned, be furnifhed with architediive materials? 

Dcrharns Phyfco-Theology. 
Architecto'nick. adj. [from 4^, chief, and Ts>t?uv, an ar- 
tificer.] That which has the power or fkill of an architedl ; that 
which can build or form any thing. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or all the hypo- 
flatical principle, is the architect of this elaborate ftructure, is 
to give occafion to demand, what proportion of the tria prima 
afforded this architefionick fpirit, and what agent made fo skil- 
ful and happy a mixture. Boyle’s Scept. Chym. 

Architecture, n.f [architedtura, Lat.] 

1. The art or fcience of building. 

Architecture is divided into civil architecture, called by way of 
eminence architecture ; military architecture , or fortification; and 
naval architecture, which, befides building of ftiips and veffels, 
includes alfo ports, moles, docks, &c. Some think the Ty- 
nans were the firft improvers of architecture ; but others con- 
tend, that the rules of this art were delivered by God himfelf 
to^olomon, from whom the Tyrians had their inftru&ion, 
-wnich they afterwards communicated to the Egyptians; thefe 
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to the Grecians, and thefe again to tne Romans. UmiC. Au 
p-uftus, architecture arrived to its greateft glory ; but it ‘[for- 
wards dwindled by degrees, and at laft fell with the weftei .1 
empire, in the fifth century, when the Vifigoths deftroyed a 
the moft beautiful monuments of antiquity; and a new manner 
of building took its rife, called the Gothick, coarfe, artleis, 
and maffive. Of the fame kind was the Arabesk, Moorisk or 
Moorifh architecture , brought from the South by the Moors 
and Saracens. The archite<fts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, who had fome knowledge of fculpture, 
feemed to make perfection confift altogether in the delicacy 
and multitude of ornaments, which they frequently beftowed 
on their buildings without any conduit or ^tafte. In the two 
laft centuries, the architects of Italy and France were wholly 
bent upon retrieving the primitive fimplicity and beauty 
cient architecture, in which they did not fail of fuccefs. TTus 
art is divided into five orders ; the Tufcan, Doiick, Iomck, 
Corinthian, and Compofite ; which took their life from the 
different proportions that the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered necefiary, according to the bulk, ftrength, delicacy, 
richnefs, or fimplicity required. Chambers • 

Our fathers next in architecture skill’d. 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build : 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. Blackm. Create 
2. The effedl or performance of the fcience of building. 

The formation of the firft earth being a piece of divine archi- 
tecture, aferibed to a particular providence. Burnet’s Theory. 
Architrave, n.f [from fyf chief, and trabs, Lat. abeam ; 
becaufe it is fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam in timber 
buildings.] That part of a column, or order of a column, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, and is the loweft 
member of the entablature. This member is different in the 
different orders ; and, in building architrave doors and win- 
dows, the workman frequently follows his own fancy. The 
architrave is fometimes called the reafon piece, or mafter beam, 
in timber buildings, as porticos, cloifters, &c. In chimnies it 
is called the mantle piece ; and over jambs of doors, and lintels 
cf windows, hyperthyron. Builders Did. 

7 'he materials laid over this pillar were of wood ; through 
the lightnefs whereof the architrave could not fuffer, nor the 
column itfelf, being fo fubftantial. Wotton s Architecture . 
Weft ward a pompous frontifpiece appear’d, 

On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 

Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold. 

And fculpture rifing on the roughen’d gold. Pope’s T. of F. 
A'rchives. n.f. without a fingular . [archiva, Lat.] The places 
where records or ancient writings are kept. It is perhaps fome- 
times ufed for the writings themfelves. 

Though we think our words vanifh with the breath that ut- 
ters them, yet they become records in God’s court, and are 
laid up in his archives, as witneffes either for or againft us. 

Government of the Tongue , § r. 

I fhall now only look a little into the Mofaick archives, to 
obferve what they furnifh us with upon this fubjedt. Woodward. 
ARchwise. adv. [from arch and wife.] In the form of an arch. 
Thee ourt of arches, fo called ab arcuata ecclefia, or from Bow 
church in London, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by 
reafon of the fteeple or clochier thereof, raifed at die top with 
ftone pillars in fafhion of a bow bent archwije. Aylffe’s Par . 

APvCI TENENT. adj. [arc itenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. Diet. 
ArctaRjon. n.f. [from arCic, to ftreighten.] Streightening ; 

confinement to a narrower compafs. 

ARctick. n.f. [from the northern conftellation.] Nor- 

thern; lying under the Ardtos, or bear. See Artick. 

Ever during fnows, perpetual fhades 
Of darknefs, would congeal dieir livid blood. 

Did not the arClick tradl fpontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips: 

ARctick Circle. See Circle. 

ARcuate. adj. [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in the form of anarch; 
The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion of 
fpecies vifible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines ; but 
founds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs en- 
counter and difturb the one the other. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl . 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, the carneous 
fibres are inflcdled and arcuate. Ray on Creation. 

ARcuatile, adj. [from arcuate.] Bent; infiedled. Diet . 

Arcua'tion. n.f [from arcuate.] 

1 . 7 he a< 5 l of bending any thing ; incurvation. 

2. The ftate of being bent; curvity, or crookednefs. 

3. [I11 gardeaing.] The method of railing by la\ ers fuch trees as 

cannot be raifed from feed, or that bear no feed, as the elm 
lime, alder, willow ; and is fo called from bending down to 
the ground the branches which fpring from the offsets or ftools 
after they are planted. ^ Chambers, 

Arcuature. n.f [arcuatura, low Latin.] The bending or 
curvature of anarch. " DiU 

Arcu balisi er. ii. f. [from arcus, a bow, and balijia , an en- 
gine.] A crofsbow man. 

^ mg John was efpied by a very good arcubahfler, who faid, 
that he would foon difpatch the cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile 

varlet. 
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varlet, quoth the earl, that we fhould procure the deatn of the 
holy one of God. Camden s Remains. 

■Ard. [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpofition ; as, Goddard is a 
divine temper ; Reinard , a fincere temper ; Giffard , a bounti- 
ful and liberal difpofition ; Bernard, filial affedtion, &c. 

Gibfon's Camden . 

A'r denc y. n. f [from ardent.] Ardour; eagernefs ; warmth 
of affedlion. 

Accepted they {hall be, if qualified with humility, aiU ar- 
dency, and perfeverance, fo tar as concerns the end immeaiate 
to them. Hammond s P ra si . Cate chi jin. 

The ineffable happinefs of our dear Redeemer muff needs 
bring an increafe to ours, commenfurate to the at 'deucy or our 
love for him. Boyle. 

ARDENT, ad). [ ardens , Lat. burning.] 

3 . Hot ; burning ; fiery. 

Chymifts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, marjo- 
ram, &c. diftilled before fermentation, yield oils without any 
burning fpirits ; but, after fermentation, yield ardent fpirits 
without oils ; which lhews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into fpirit. Newton's Opticks. 

2 . Fierce ; vehement. 

A knight of fwarthy face. 

High on a cole-black fteed purfued the chace ; 

With flafhing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Dryd. Fab. 

3. Paflionate ; affectionate : ufed generally of defire. 

Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rife, 

To damp the finking beams of Caelia’s eyes ; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confeft. 

And fcorn the ardent vows that I have bleft. . Prior. 
A'rdently. adv. [from ardent.] Eagerly; affectionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be moft ardently inflamed to 
our religion. Sprat s Sermons . 

A' r dour, n.f [ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Heat of afteCtion, as love, defire, courage. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflects with a greater ardour and 
quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a man from the bread or his 

friend. SoutL 

The foldiers fhout around with gen’rous rage ; 

Fie prais’d their ardour , inly pleas’d to fee 

His hofi. Dryden' s Fables . 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d. 

And the vain ardours of our love reftrain’d. Pope s Odyjfey* 

3. The perfon ardent or bright. This is only ufed by Milton . 

Nor delay’d the winged faint. 

After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thoufand celeftial ardours , where he flood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing light. 

Flew thro’ the midfl of heav’n. Paradije Loft, bv. 

Ardu'ity. n.f. [f rom arduous.] Pleight; difficulty. Did. 
ARDUOUS, adj. [arduus, Lat.] 

1. Lofty; hard to climb. 

High on Parnaffus’ top her fons {he fhow’d. 

And pointed out thofe arduous paths they trod. Pope. 

2. Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up in the fchool of arts and po- 
licy, and fo to fit him for that great and arduous employment 
that God defigned him to. _ # South. 

A'rduousnf.ss. n.f [from arduous. Height; difficulty. 

Are. The third perfon plural of the prefent tenfe of the verb to 
be ; as, young men are rafh, old are cautious. 

ARE., cr Alamire. *1 he loweft note but one in Guido s fcale of 

mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenfio’s paffion ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

G faut, that loves with all affeCtion. Shakcfp. Tam. Shrew. 
Area, n.f [Latin.] 

1, The furface contained between any lines or boundaries. 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and 
thebafe. , Watts's Logick. 

2 . Any open furface, as the floor of a room ; the open part of a 
church; the vacant part or flage of an amphitheatre. An 111- 
clofed place, as lifts, or a bowling-green, or grafs-plot. _ 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, with the 
breadth fomewhat more than half the longitude. TVotton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by reafon of the 
hUh mountains that encompafs it, looks like the area of fome 

vatt amphitheatre. _ _ Add \f on on Ital P 

In areas vary’d with Mofaic art, , 

Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope s Qdyfj. 
To Arf/ad, or Are'ed. v.a. [ajieban, Sax. to couniel.] I o 

advife; to direR. 

Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 

Whofe praifes having flept in filencelong. 

Me, all too meane, the facred mufe arecds _ 

To blazon broad. Fairy Rhicen, b. 1. 

But mark what I aread thee now : avant. 

Fly thither whence thou fled’ft ! If from this hour 
Within thefe haljow’d limits thou appear. 

Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. P aradife Loft. 
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Arefa'ction. n.f. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] The flate of grow- 
ing dry ; the aCt of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally proceed at 
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tion, and moft of the effeCts of nature. Bacon's Nat. Hijtory. 
To A'refy. v. a. [ arefacio , Lat. to dry.] To dry; to exhale 
moifture. 

Heat drieth bodies that do eafily expire, as parchment, leaves 
roots, clay, &c. and fo doth time or age arefy, as in the fame 
'bodies, &c. Bacons Nat. Hift. N° 294. 

Arena'ceous. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] Sandy; having the 
qualities of fand. 

A piece of the ftone of the fame mines, of a yellowifh brown 
colour, an arenaceous friable fubftance, and with fome white 
fpar mixed with it. Woodvjard on FoJjJ s . 

Arena'tion. n. J\ [from arena, Lat. fand.] Is ufed by fome 
phyftcians for a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot fand. D\dt, 

Areno'se. adj. [from arena, Lat.] Sandy ; full of fand. D iff, 
AreRulous. adj. [from arenula , Lat. fand.] Full of fmall 
fand; gravelly. Did. 

Areo'tick. adj. [et£ai<my.a.‘] Such medicines as open the pores 

of the skin, fo that the morbifick matter may be carried off by 
fweat, or infenfible perfpiration. Did. 

Areto'logy. n.f [from virtue, and xlyu, to difeourfe.] 
That part of moral philofophy which treats of virtue, its na- 
ture, and the means of arriving at it. Did. 

A'rcal. n.f Hard lees flicking to the ftdes of wine veffels, 
more commonly called tartar. Did. 

A'rgent. adj. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 

1. The white colour ufed in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets, fuppofed to be the reprefentation of that metal. 

Rinaldo flings 

As fwift as fiery light’ning kindled new. 

His argent eagle with her filver wings 

In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Fairfax , b. iii. 

In an argent field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Drydens Fables, 

2. Silver ; bright like filver. 

Thofe argent fields more likely habitants, 

Tranflated faints, or middle fpirits hold. 

Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. Milton . 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope's EJf. on Man. 
Argenta'tiont. n.f [from argentum, Lat. filver.] An over- 
laying with filver. Did. 

Argentine, adj. [argent in, Fr.] Sounding like filver. Did. 
Argil, n.f [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay; a fat foft kind of 
earth of which veffels are made. 

Argilla'ceous. adj. [from argil.] Clayey; partaking of the 
nature of argil ; confifting of argil, or potter’s clay. 
Argi'lloUs. adj. [from argil.] Confifting of clay; clayifli; 
containing clay. 

Albuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand and argilhus 
earth at the bottom. Browns V ulgar Errours, b. vi. 

A ; r gos y. n. f. [derived by Pope from Argo , the name of Jafon’s 
jthip.] A large veffel for merchandife; a carrack. 

Your mind is tolling on the ocean ; 

There where your argofes with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakef. Mcrch. of V fflice» 
To ARGUE, v. n . [ arguo , Lat.] 

1. To reafon; to offer reafons. 

I know your majefty has always lov’d her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might ask by law ; 

Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafperate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay of Piety. 

An idea of motion, not palling on, would perplex any one, 
who Ihould argue from fuch an idea. Locke. 

2. To perfuade by argument. 

It is a fort of poetical logick which I would make ufe of, to 

argue you into a protection of this play. Congr. Ded to Old Bat. 

3. To difpute ; with the particles with or againft before the op- 
ponent, and againft before the thing oppofed. 

Why do chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo fiercely argue 
againft- the falvability of each other. Decay of Piety. 

He that by often arguing againft his own fenfe, impoles falle- 
hoods on others, is not far from believing himfelf. _ Lock. 

I do not fee how they can argue with any one, without .et- 
tino; down ftriCt boundaries. dj ° de ‘ 

C* 

To A'rgue. v. a. 

1. To prove any thing by argument. 

If the world’s age and death be argued well, 

By the fun’s fall, which now toward’s earth doth bend. 
Then we might fear that virtue, fince Ihe fell 
So low as woman, fhould be near her end. Donne. 

2 . To debate any queftion ; as, to argue a caufe. 

3. To prove, as an argument. 

So many laws argue fo many fins t 

Among them : how can God with fuch refide r P 'arad. LoJ - 
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t ^ftnmer of the mind as well as of the body, when 

IC ^Ton fnuXfffin " from one fide to the other. South. 
“ VhiLZ " virtue an<f difpofition in thofe fides of the rays, 
wbichanfwers to that virtue and difpofition of*. 


4 ' hare pleTded'guilty to Til thm ‘ghtfand expreffions of mine, 

r ?he a accidents are not the fame, which would ban argued 
him ,/a fervile copying, and total 

A reafoncr ; a drfpnter s a con- 

tr M=n are afhamed to be profelytes to a weak argue, as think- 
ing they muft part with their reputation as well £ them im. ^ 

A'rcument. n.f [argumentum, Lat. ] . 
i A reafon alleged for or againft any thing. 

We fometlmcs fee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at lcaft 
unpunilhed; yet it ought not to be an argument againft the art. 

I ' Drydeiis Pref. to Tyranmck Love. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments as that thing 
is capable of, fuppofing it were ; we ought not in reafon to make 
2 nv doubt of the exiltence of that thing. Tihotjon s Preface. 

And thus we have our author’s two great and only arguments 
to prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. Locke. 

2. The fubjedf of any difeourfe or writing. Q 

That Ihe who ev’n but now was your beic object:, 

Your praife’s argument, balm ol your a g e , 

Deareit and belt. Sbakeff. Kmg Leer. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may affert eternal providence, _ ; . 

And juftify the ways ol God to man. Milton s Pat . Loft , 0. 1. 

Sad task! yet argument 
Not lefs, but more heroickthan the wrath 
Of ftern Achilles. Milton s Par. Loft, h. ix. 

A much longer difeourfe my argument requires ; your merci- 
ful difpofitions a much Ihorter. Sprat s Seimons. 

o. The contents of any work fummed up by way ol aoftra< 5 t. 

The argument of the work, that is, its principal adtion, the 
ceconomy and difpofition of it, are the things which diftinguifh 
copies from originals. Dry den s ALn. Pref. 

4. A controverfy. 

This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. Shi H. VT. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpeaker and hearer, 
the argument is not about things, but names. Loci e. 

It was much like an argument that fell out laft night, where 
each of us fell in pralfe of our country miftreffes. Sh. Cymbeline. 

5. It has fometimes the particle to before the thing to be proved, 
but generally for. 

'Fhe beft moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is the 
advantage of patience itfelf. Tillotfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very beft argument for a future ftate. Atterburys Sermons. 
6- [In aftronomy.] An arch by which we feek another unknown 
arch, proportional to the firft. Chambers. 

Argume'ntal. adj. [from argument.] Belonging to argument; 
reafoning. 

Affii&ed fenfe thou kindly doft fet free, 

Opprefs’d with argumental tyranny. 

And routed reafon finds a fafe retreat in thee. Pope. 

Argumenta / tion. n.f. [from argument.] Reafoning; the 
act of reafoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we in- 
fer one propofition from two or more propofitions premifed. 
Or it is the drawing a concluuon, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from fome propofitions more known and evident ; 
fo when we have judged that matter cannot think, and that the 
mind of man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the mind 
of man is not matter. JVattss Logick. 

I fuppofe it is no ill topick of argumentation , to (hew the pre- 
valence of contempt, by the contrary influences of refpect.SWA 
His thoughts muft be mafeuline, full of argumentation, and 
that lufficiently warm. Dryden. 

It is certain, that the whole courfeof his argumentation comes 
to nothing. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 31. 

Arg u me'ntativf. adj. [from argument.] Confifting of ar- 
gument ; containing argument. 

1 his omiffion, confidering the bounds within which the ar- 
gumentative part of my difeourfe was confined, I could not 
avo ^* ; Atterb. Pref. to his Sermons. 

Arguta'tion. n.f [from arguo, Lat.] A proving by argu- 
ment; a difputing for and againft. ° DiR. 

A'r cute. adj. [arguto, Ital. argutus , Lat.] 

1. Subtile; witty; {harp. 

2. Shrill. 

APIA. n% ft [Ital. in mufick.] An air, fong, or tune. 

^ Ri A/r QC ^ % [ ar ' dus, > I^ at - <ffy-] Dry ; parched up. 

My complexion is become aduft/and my body‘ arid, bv vifit- 

mg lands. Arbuthnot and Popes M'. Scrii L 

V ol. I. 


His harden’d fingers deck the gaudy fpnng. 

Without him fummer were an arid wafte. TLcotnf .a 

Aridity, n. f [from arid.] 

1 ^Salt" taken in ireat quantities will reduce an animal boor to 
te Sremfty ofU%, or drynefs 
2. In “the theological fenfe, a kind ot mfenfibility in devotion, 

00 Strike my foul with lively apprehenfions of thy excellencies, 
to bear up my fpirit under the greateft arulmes and dejec- 
tions, with the delightful profpect of thy glories. hoiro. 
ArIES. n.f. [Lat.] The Ram ; one of the twelve figns of the 

zodiack. r 

At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous lun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon s Spring. 

To ArFet ate. v. n. [arieto, Lat.J 

1. To butt like a ram. . . . . , 

2. To ftrike in imitation of the blows which rams give with tneir 

heads. 

Arieta'tion. n.f. [from arietate.] 
x. The a& of butting like a ram. 

2. The a £ l of battering with an engine called a ram. 

The ftrength of the percuffion, wherein ordnance do exceed 
all arietations ; and ancient inventions. i Bacon s Effays. 

3. The a (ft of ftriking, or conflidling in general. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by themfelves, hit io ex- 
actly into their proper refidence, in the midft of fuch tumultu- 
ary motions, and arietations of other particles. Glanv. Scepfs . 
ARIE'TTA. n. J'. [Ital. in mufick.] A ftiort air, fong, 01 tune. 
ArFght. adv. [ from a and right. ] 

1. Rightly; without mental errour. 

Flow him I lov’d, and love with all my might ; 

So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. F. 

Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could’ft judge 
Till intereft made a jaundice in thy light. Dryden s Fables* 
The motions of the tongue are fo eafy, and fo lubtile, that 
you can hardly conceive or "diftinguifh them aright. Holder . 

2. Rightly; without crime. > 

A generation that fet not their heart aright. Pf lxxvm. Q. 

3. Rightly; without failing of the end defigned.. 

Guardian of groves, and goddefs of the nignt, 

Fair queen, he faid, direeft my dart aright. Dryden s JEneid. 
Ariola'tion, or Hariola'tion. n.f [hariolus,L,it. a footh- 
fayer.] Soothlaying; vaticination. 

The priefts of elder time have deluded their apprehenfions 
with ariolation , foothfaying, and fuch oblique idolatries. 

Brown's Vulgar Err our s, b. i. c. 3* 
ARIOSO, n.f. [Ital. in mufick.] The movement of a common 


air, fong, or tune. 


Didt. 


To ArFse. v. n. pret. arofe, particip. arifen. [from a and rife. J 

1. To mount upward as the fun. 

He rofe, and, looking up; behelcl the ikies 

With purple blufhing, and the day arife. Dryden s JEneid. 

2 . To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So Efdras arofe up, and faid unto them, ye have tranfgreffed 
the law. 1 Efd. ix. 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard ; when wilt thou arife 
out of thy fleep ? Prov. vi. 9. 

3. To come into view, as from obfeurity. 

There flhall arife falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets. Matt. xxiv. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men {hall live, together with my body {hall they 
arife : awake and flng, ye that dwell in duft. Ifaiah xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were flattered abroad upon the perfecution that 
arofe about Stephen, travelled as far as Phoenice. Adis xi. 5 9. 

1 know not what mifehief may arife hereafter from the ex- 
ample of fuch an innovation. Dryden. 

6 . To enter upon anewftation. 

Another Mary then arofe. 

And did rig’rous laws impofe. Cowley. 

7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by bis beard, 
and fmotehim. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

For the various fenfes of this word, fee Rise. 

ARISTO'CRACY. n.f [a^r^, greateft, and zedlD-, to govern.] 
That form of government which places the fupreme power in 
the nobles, without a king, and exclufively of the people. 

The ariftocracy of Venice hath admitted fo many abufes 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration feems to approach. Swift. 

AristocraTical, or Aristocra'tick. adj. [from arifto- 
cracy.] Relating to ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 
ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftmguifhes, that the papacy, or ecclefiaftical mo- 
narchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for fome 
time, into an ariftocratical form of government. Ayliffc's Par . 

Aristocrat ic alness. n.f. [from arftocratical.] An arifto 
cratical ftate. ~ * - 


«• • »•* & 1. kkb w 1 § jit i 

* • 

ArtT hmancy. n. f [from number, and y.aNia, divina- 

^on.] A foretelling futuie events by numbers. Didi. 
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AR)tTHMfc'’fiCAL adj. [from arithmetick ,] According to tire 
rules or method of arithmetick. 

The' principles oi bodies may be infinitely {mail, not only 
beyond all naked or aftlfted fenfe, but beyond all arithmetical 
operation or conception. Grew’ s Cofm. Sacra . 

The fo wares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
prifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progreflion, as in the fifth 
obfervation. Newton’s Opticks. 

Arithmetically, adv. [from arithmetical.] In an arithme- 
tical manner ; according to the principles of arithmetick. 

Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple fradtion, and 
aritfmieiically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meafure. 

Arbuthnot On Coins. 

Arithmetician, n.f. [from arithmetick.] A mafter of the 
art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician , to underftand this 
author’s works. His defcliption runs on like a multiplication 
tabic. Adclifon on ancient Medals , 

ARI'THMETIClC. n.f. [Ai%.©-, number, and ptyL; to mea- 
fure.] The fcience of numbers; the art of computation. 

We have very little intelligence about the origin and invention 
of arithmetick ; but probably it muft have taken its rife from 
the introduction of commerce, and confequently be of Tyrian 
invention. From Afia it palled into Egypt, where it was greatly 
cultivated. From thence it was tranftnitted to the Greeks, 
who conveyed it to theRomans with additional improvements. 
But, from fome treatifes of the ancients remaining on this fub- 
je£t, it appears that their arithmetick was much inferiour to that 
of the moderns. Chambers, 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 

But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetick. Ska.kefp. Coriolanus. 
The chriftian religion, according to the Apoftle’s arithmetick , 
hath but thefe three parts of it ; lobriety, juft ice, religion. Taylor, 
Ark. n.f. [area, Lat. a cheft.] 

1. A vellel to fwim upon the water, ufually applied to that in 
which Noah was preserved from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms fnalt thou make 
in the ark, and {halt pitch it within and without. Gen. vi. 14. 
The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a Wond’rous ark , as thou beheld’ft. 

To fave himfelf and houfliold, from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. xi. 

2 . The repofitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 

This coffer was of fhittim wood, covered with plates or leaves 
of gold, being two cubits and an half in length, a cubit and a 
half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings of 
gold on each fide, through which the ftaves were put for carry- 
ing it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all around 
it, and two cherubim were fattened to the cover. It contained 
the two tables of ftone, written by the hand of God. Calmet. 
Arm. n.f [eap.m, cop in, Sax.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the ftioulder. 

If I have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my fhoulder- 
bladc, and mine arm be broken from the bone. Job , xxxi. 21. 
Likehelplefs friends, who view from fhore 
The labouring {hip, and hear the tempeft roar. 

So ftood they with their arms acrofs. Dryden. 

2. The bough of a tree. 

The trees fpred out their arms to Ihade her face, 

But file on elbow lean’d. Sidney. 

Hide me, ye forefts, in your clofeft bowers, 

Where the tall oak his fpreading arms entwines. 

And with the beech a mutual (hade combines. 

2* An inlet of waiter from the Tea. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryden’ s Mneid. 

We have yet feen but an arm of this fea of beauty. Norris. 
4. Power; might. In this feilfe is ufed the fecular arm, &c. 

Curled be the man that trufteth in man, and maketh flefti his 
arm, and whofe heart departeth from the Lord. Jer. xvii. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here ! 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Afcribe we all. Shakefp. Men. V. 

Arm’s end. »./ A phrafe taken from boxing, in which the 
weaker man may overcome the ftronger, if he can keep him 
from clofing. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm’s end, need never wifh 
for a better companion. Sidney’s Arcad. 

For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile at the arm’s 
end. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To ARM. v. a. [. armo , Lat.] 

1. To furnifh with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained fervants, born in his ownhoufe, three hun- 
dred and eighteen, and purfued them unto Dan. Gen. xiv. 14. 
True cc nfeious honour is to feel no fin ; 

Heis tfmV’without, that’s innocent within. 

2. To plate with any thing that may add ftrength. 

Their wounded fteeds 

Yerk out their .armed beds at their dead mailers. 

3. T o furnifb ; to fit up ; as, to arm a loadftone, is to 
.iron. 
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You mutt arm your hook with the line in the in fide of | t 

Having wafted the callus, I left off thofe tents, and Veil'd 
it with others armed with digeftives. Wifemaiis Stir ^ 

To ARM. v. n. ‘ ger l' 

1. To take arms. 

Think we king Harry ftrono: ; 

And, princes, look you ftro.ngly arm to meet him. Sh, Ry 

2 . To provide againft. 

His fervant, throughly arm’d againft fuch coverture 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Spenfer' s Hubb. Tal 

ARMAJDA. n.f [Span, a fleet of war.] An armament for fj.’ 
a fleet of war. It is often erroneoufly fpelt armaclo. 1 

In all the mid-earth leas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 

Spred was the huge armado wide and broad. 

From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. 

Fairfax, b. i. Jianza 7Q| 

So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, n 

A whole armado of collected fail 

Is fcatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowlhip. Shak. King %hn 
At length refolv’d t’ affert the wat’ry ball. 

He in himfelf did whole armadas bring : 

Him aged feamen might their mafter call, 

And choofe for general, were he not their king. Dryden 

ARMADI'LLO. n.f [Spanifli.] A four-footed animal of Brafil* 
as big as a cat, with a fnout like a hog, a tail like a lizard and 
feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard feales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires under them 
like the tortoife. He lives in holes, or in the water, beino- of 
the amphibious kind. His feales are of a bony or cartilao-inous 
fubftance ; but they are eafily pierced. This animal hides him* 
felf a third part of the year under ground. He feeds upon 
roots, fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When he is caught, he 
draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up in 
a ball, which the ftrongeft hand cannot open ; and he muft be 
brought near the fire before he will fhew his nofe. His flefh is 
white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a fucking pig, 

Trevoux. 

Armament, n.f [ armamentum , Lat.] A force equipped for 
war ; generally ufed of a naval force. 

ArmameTtary. n.f [armamentarium, Lat.] An armoury; 
a magazine or arfenal of warlike implements. DiSt. 

Airman, n.f A confedlion for reftoringloft appetite in horfes .D. 

A/rmature. n.f [armatura, Lat.] Armour; fomething to 
defend the body from hurt. 

Others {hould be armed with hard {hells; others with pric- 
kles ; the reft that have no fuch armature, {hould be endued 
with great fwiftnefs and pernicity. Ray on theCreaiion. 

A ; Rmed. adj. [in heraldry.] Is ufed in refpedl of beafts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, 
are of a different colour from the reft ; as, he bears a cock or 
a falcon armed, or. Chambers. 

Armed Chair, n.f [from armed and chair.] An elbow chair, 
or a chair with refts for the arms. 

Armenian Bole. n.f. A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of a pale 
reddilh colour, of confiderable ufe as an abforbent, aftringent, 
and vulnerary ; which takes its name from the country of Ar- 
menia, whence it is chiefly brought. 

Armenian Stone, n.f A mineral ftone or earth of a blue co- 
lour, fpotted with green, black and yellow ; anciently brought 
only from Armenia, but now found in Germany, and the Ty- 
rol. It bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, from which it 
feems only to differ in degree of maturity ; it being fofter, and 
fpeckled with green inftead of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among 
femimetals ; and fuppofes it compofed of a metal and earth. 
Woodward fays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Its chief ufe is in mofaick work, though it has fome place alio 
in phyfick. Chambers. 

Arme'ntal. 1 adj. [armentalis, or armentinus, Tat.] Belong- 

A'rmentine. j ing to a drove or herd of cattle. P^t. 

Armento'se. adj. [armentofus, Lat.] Abounding with cattl e.D. 

A'rmgaunt. adj. [from arm and gaunt.] Slender as the arm. 

So he nodded, 

And foberly did mount an armgaunt fteed. Sh. Ant. anti Cl. 

Arm-hole, n.f [from arm and bole.] The cavity under the 
ftioulder. 

Tickling is moft in the foies of the feet, and under the arm- 
holes, and on the fides. The caufe is the thinnefs of the fkinm 
thofe parts, joined with the rarenefs of being touched there. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/. N° 766. 

ArmFgerous. adj. [from armiger, Lat. an armour-bearer.] 
Bearing arms. 

ATmillary. adj. [from armilla , Lat. a bracelet.] Refembling 
a bracelet. 

When the circles cf the mundane fphere are fuppofed to be 
deferibed on the convex furface of a fphere, which is hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the fphere s fur- 
face to be cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circles 
are deferibed ; then that fphere is called an armillary iphere, be- 
caufe it appears in the form of feveral circular rings, or brace- 
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lets, put together in a 4 ue pofition. Harris’s Defcriptwn of the 

.FT 1Tt n a Ji [artnillatus, Lat.] Wearing bracelets. Diet. 
TmIkgs r.h [in aihip.] The fame with waftedothes, being 
A "Trloth-s hung about the outfide of the Ihip’s upper works 
fore and aft’, und |fore Ae cu jye heads, borne *re a^ung 

Armi'poVench.’ “/ [from arm, arms, and potentia, power, 
t 1 Power in war. 

Armi'potent. adj. [annipoteas, Lat.] Powerful in arms ; 

m This is youl devoted friend, Sir, the manifold linguift, and 
.he arm, point fold ier. Shakefp. All s well that ends well. 

For if our God the Lord omnipotent, 

Thofe armed angels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophec fent, 

Thou wilt come down with them, and well defend 
• Gur hoft / _ Fairfax , b. ill /an. 70. 

Beneath the lowering brow, and on a bent. 

The temple ftood of Mars omnipotent. Dryden’ s Fab. 

Armi'sonous. adj. [arm f onus, Ui.] Ruling with armour 
AT mis tice. n.f [armiflitium, Lat.] A ftiort truce; a cefla- 
tion of arms for a fhort time. 

A'rmlet. n.f [from arm.] 
j . A little arm ; as, an armlet of the fea. 

2. A piece of armour for the arm. 

A bracelet for the arm. . ... 

And, when fine takes thy hand, and doth feem kind. 

Doth fearch v/hat rings and armlets fhe can find. Donne . 

Armoni'ack. n.f [erroneoufly fo written for ammoniac.] A 
fort of volatile fait. See Ammoniac. 

ATmorer. n.f [armorier, Fr.] 
j . He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorers , and honour’s thought 
Reigns folely in the breaft of every man. Shakefp. Henry V . 
The armorers make their fteel more tough and pliant, by 
afperfion of water and juice of herbs. Bacon’s Phyf Remcihis. 

1 The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal in fteel for gains 
Were there : The butcher, armorer, and fmith. 

Who forges fharpen’d fauchions, or the feythe. Dryd. Fab. 

When arm’rers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg’d pole-ax, or the Alining fword, 

The red-hot metal hiflfes in the lake. Pope’s Oclyffey , b. lx. 

2. He that dreftes another in armour. 

The armorers accompliftiing the knights. 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The morning he was to join battle with Harold, hi armorer 
put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Cambd. 
Armourial, adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging to the arms or ef- 
cutcheon of a family, as enfigns armorial. 

A'rmorist. n.f [from ar?nrur.] A perfon skilled in heral- 
dry. Diet. 

A'rmory. n.f [from armour.] 

1. The place in which arms are repofited for ufe. 

The fword 

Of Michael, from the armory of God, 

Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen. 

Nor folid, might refill that edge. Milton’s Par. Bo/, b. vi. 

With plain heroick magnitude of mind. 

And celeftial vigour arm’d. 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Sa?npfon Agoni/. 
Let a man confider thefe virtues, with the contrary fins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, let him furnifli his 
confcience with texts of feripture. South . 

2 . Armour ; arms of defence. 

Nigh at hand 

Celeftial armory, ftiields, helms and fpears, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. Par. Lo/. 

3. Enfigns armorial. 

Well worthy be you of that armory , 

Wherein you have great glory won this day. Fairy Rfueen. 
AVmour. n. f. [armateur, Fr. armatura, Lat.] Defenfive arms. 
Your friends are up, .and buckle on their armour. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 
That they might not go naked among their enemies, the only 
armour that Chrift allows them, is prudence and innocence. 
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A RMOUR bearer, n.f ’ [from armour and bear.] He that 
lies the armour of another. 

His armour bearer firft, and next he kill 
r His charioteer. Dryden’ s /Ends. 

Armpit, n.f [from arm and pit.] The hollow place under 
the fhoulder. 

The handles to thefe gouges are made fo long, that the han- 
dle may reach under the armpit of the workman. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
. Gtiiers hold their plate under the left an.^-pit, the beft fitua- 
tion ior keeping it warm. Swift’s Dirett. to the Footman. 

Arms. n.j. without the Jingular number, [arma, Lat‘l 

1. WtLinnnc nf r it- 
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Thofe arms which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquifh’d, now the vi&or bore. Pope s Liad* 

2. Aftateof hoftility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 

With many more confed’rates, are in arms. Shake]. K. ill* 


South. 
car- 


Dryd. Virgih 


3. War in general. 

Arms and the man I fing. 

Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms, 

Both breathing daughter, both refolv’d in arms. Pope s Iliad? 

4. Adlion; theadlof taking arms. 

Up rofc the viaor angels, and to arms . 

The matin trumpet fung. Milton s Pat adife Lo/, b. Vi. 

5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 

A'rmy. n.f [armee, Fr.] 

1, A colledtion of armed men, obliged to obey one man. Locke. 

Number itfelf importeth not much in armies, where the peo- 
ple are of weak courage. Bacon . 

The meaneft foldier, that has fought often in an ar?ny, has 
a truer knowledge of war, than he that has writ whole volumes, 
but never was in any battle. South. 

The Tufcan leaders, and thzirarmy fing, 

Which follow’d great ^Tneas to the war ; 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. Dryd. 

2 . A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army of good words. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 
AromaTical. adj. [from aromatick.] Spicy; fragrant; high 
fcented. 

All things that are hot and aromatical do preferve liquors or 
powders. Bacon s Natural Hi/. N° 3 4 ^* 

Volatile oils refrefh the animal fpirits, but likewife are en- 
dued, with all the bad qualities of fuch fubftances, producing 
all the efFedls of an oily and aromatical acrimony. 

Arbuthnot on Aliment , 

Aroma'tick. adj. [from aroma , Lat. fpice.j 

1. Spicy. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d againft them fly: 

Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall. 

And fome by aromatick fplinters die. Dryden s Ann . Mirab. 

2. Fragrant ; ftrong feented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Dye of a rofe in aromatick pain. Pope’s Effay on Man . 
Aroma'ticks. n.f Spices. 

They were furnifhed for exchange of their aromaticks , and 
other proper commodities. Raleigh’s Hi/, of the World. 

AromatizaTion. n.f [from aromatize.] The mingling of 
a due proportion of aromatick fpices or drugs with any medi- 
cine. 

To Aro'matize. v. a. [from aroma , Lat. fpice.j 

1. To feent with fpices ; to impregnate with fpices. 

Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and half an hour before 
fupper fomething hot and aromatized. Bacon’s Phyf. Remains. 

2. To feent; to perfume. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unfavoury odour, 
as though aromatized by their converfion. Brown’s Vulg. Errs. 
Aro'se. The preterite of the verb arife. See Arise. 
Aro'und. adv. [from a and round.] 

1. In a circle. 

He {hall extend his propagated fway, 

Where Atlas turns the rowling heav’ns around. 

And his broad {houlders with their lights are crown’d. Dryd. 

2. On every fide. 

Around, prep . About. 

From young lulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden’ s JEn* 
To Aro'use. v. a. [from a and roufe.] 

1 . To wake from fleep. 

2. Toraifeup; to excite. 

But abfent, what fantaftick woes arous’d 
Rage in each thought, by reftlefs mufing fed. 

Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life. Thomfon, 
Alio 'w. adv. [from a and row.] In a row ; with the breafts all 
bearing againft the fame line. 

1 hen fome green gowns are by the lattes worn 
In chafteft plays, till home they walk arow. Sidney* 

But with a pace more fober and more flow. 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow, Dryden’ s Fab. 
Aro'ynt.^. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very ancient 
ufe.] Be gone ; away : a word of expulfion, or avoiding. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the night-mare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. King Lear . 
Arquebus, n.f. [Fr. fpelt falfely harquebufs.] A hand (run. 
it leems to have anciently meant much the fame as our cara- 
bine, or fufee. 

A harquebufe , or ordnance, will be farther heard from the 
mouth oi the piece, than backwards or on the fides. 

Bacon’s A T at. Hi/. N 3 2 04. 
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ARque busier. n.f [from cirquebnfe.] A ffiidi'er armed with 
an arquebufe. 

He compaffed them in with fifteen thoufand arquebufters , 
whom he had brought with him well appointed. 

Rnol/es’s Hijlory of the ‘Turks. 

Arrack, or Arabic, n.f. A fpirituous liquor imported from 
the Eaft Indies, ufed by way of dram and in punch. 1 he 
word arack is an Indian name for ftrong v/aters of all kinds; 
for they call ou'r fpiritS and brandy Englifh arack. But what 
We underhand by the name arack , is really no other than a fpi- 
rit procured by diftillation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flows by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. There are 
divers kinds of it ; fingle, double, and treble diftilled. The 
double diftilled is commonly fent abroad, and is preferred to all 
other aracks of India. Chambers . 

I fend this to be better known for choice of china, tea, ar- 
rack , and other Indian goods. Speftator , N° 288. 

ARrach, O'rrach, or O'rrage. n.f One of the quickeft 
plants both in coming up and running to feed. Its leaves are 
very good in pottage. It fhould be ufed as foon as it peeps out, 
becaufe it decays quickly. It thrives very well in all forts of 
ground. See Orrage. 


Mortimer s Art of Husbandry. 

To ARRAIGN, v.a. [ arranger , Fr. to fetin order.] 

1. To fet a thing in order, or in its place. One is faid to arraign 

a writ in a county, that fits it for trial before the juftices of the 
circuit. A prifoner is faid to be arraigned , where he is indifted 
and brought forth to his trial. Cowel, 

Summon a feffion, that we may arraign 
Our m oft di (loyal lady ; for as fire hath 
Been publickly accufed, fo flrall fhe have 
A juft: and open trial. Shakefp. JVinter s Tale. 

2. To accufe ; to charge with faults in general, as in contro- 
verfy, in a fatire. 

Reverfe of nature ! {hall fuch'copies then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen ? Rof common. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lay him there: for while he defpifes him, he arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 

g. It has for before the fault. 

My own enemies I fhall never anfwer ; and if yow lordflrip 
has any, they will not arraign you for want of knowledge. 

Dryden’ s Dedication to the /Eneid. 
Arraignment, n.f. {from arraign.’] The aft of arraigning ; 
an accufation ; a charge. 

In the fixth fatire, which feems only an arraignment of the 
whole fex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women. 

Dryden s Juv. Dedication. 

To ARRANGE, v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in the proper 

order for any purpofe. 

I chanc’d this day 

To fee two knights in travel on my way, 

(A ffirry fight !) arrang'd in battle new. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
How effectually are its mufcular fibres arranged , and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows difpofed ! Cheyne. 
Arrangement, n.f. [from arrange.] The act of putting in 
proper order ; the {fate of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts to be brought 
about in elaftick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 

Cheyne’ s Philofophical Principles. 
A'rrant. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, but probably 
from errant, which being at firffc applied to its proper fignifica- 
tion to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue , that is, a ram- 
bling rogue, loft, in time, its original bonification, and be- 
ing by its ufe underftood to imply fomething bad, was applied 
at large to any thing that was menticned with hatred or con- 
tempt.] Bad in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
arranteft coward that ever fhevved his fhoulders to the enemy. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

A vain fool grows forty times an arranter fot than before. 

L'Ef range’s Fables . 

And let him every deity adore, 

If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dryd. Juven. 
A'rrantly. adv. [from arrant.] Corruptly; fhamefully. 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mourning clokes. 

L’EJi range. 

ARras. n.f. [from Arras, a town in Artois, where hangings 
are woven.] Tapeftry; hangings woven with images.. 
Thence to the hall, which was on every fide 
With rich array and coftly arras dight. Fairy Queen, b. L 
He’s going to his mother’s clofet ; 

Behind the arras I’ll convey myfelf. 

To hear the procefs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

As he fhall pafs the galleries, I’ll place 
A guard behind the arras. _ Denham s Sophy. 

Arra'ught. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfer in the prefer teifte, 
of which I have not found the prefent, but fuppofe he derived 
arieacb from arracher , Fr.] Seized by violence. 

His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Fairy Q. 
ArRa'v. n.f [array, Fr. arreo, Sp. arredo, I tal. from reye, Feut. 
order. It was adopted into the middle Latin, mi lie bominum 
tir. uUorum , Knighton.] 
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1. Order, chiefly of war. 

The carl efpying them fcattered near the army, fent one t* 
command them to their array. Sir J. Hayward. 

Wer’t thou fought to deeds, 

That might require th’ array of war, thy skill 
Of conduft would be fuch, that all the world 
Could not fuftain thy p rowel's. Milton’s Par . Lof , b. fi, 

A gen’ral fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Sir J. Denham. 

2. Drefs. 

A rich throne, as bright as funny day. 

On which there fat moft brave embellifhed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen. Fairy Queen, l. i. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs'd herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In law. Array, of the Fr. array , i. e. or do, the ranking or fetting 

forth of a jury or inqueft of men impannelled upon acaufe. 
Thence is the verb to array a pannel, that is, to fet forth one 
by another the men impannelled. Cowel 

To ARRAY, v. a. [ arroyer , old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. 

2. To deck ; to drefs ; to adorn the perfon ; with the particle 
with. 

Deck thyfelf now with majefty and excellency, and array 
thyfelf with glory and beauty. Job, xl. jo. 

Now went forth the mom, 

Such as in higheft heav’n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal. Miltons Paradije Lof,b,\\, 

One veft array’d the corps, and one they lpread 
O’er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his head. Dryden, 

3. In law. See Array in law. 

Arra'yers. n.f. [from array.] Officers who anciently had 
the care of feeing the foldiers duly appointed in their armour. 

Cowel. 

ARREAR. aclv. [arriere,Yt. behind.] Behind. This is the pri- 
mitive fign mention of the word, which, though not now in ufe, 
feems to be retained by Spenfer. See R.ear. 

To leave with fpeed Atlanta fwift arrear. 

Through forefts wild and unfrequented land, 

To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Arre'ar. n.f. That which remains behind unpaid, though 

due. See Arrearage. 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight has gain’d the day, 

But loft the prize; th’ arrears are yet to pay. Dryd. Fables. 

If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loft. Locke. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they fee a few rags 
hung up in Weftminfter-hall, which coft an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, and boafting as beggars 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. . 

Arrearage, n. f a wordnow little ufed. [from amere, hr. be- 
hind.] . 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a ium or mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accountant ; 01, more gene 
rally, any money unpaid at the due time, as arrearage of 

re paget fet forth the king of England’s title to his debts and 
penfion from the French king; with all arrearages. Hayward. 

I think, 

He’ll grant the tribute, fend th’ arrearages. 

Ere look upon our Romans. Shakefp. Cym en>e. 

The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan 
ed, being defrayed, he hath brought Lurana to uphold ana 

’. . R r ,r How el's Vocal Fore f 

maintain herfelf. nowci yt j 

Arre'arance. n.f. The fame with arrear. See Arrear. u- 

Arrenta'tion. n.f [from arrendar. Span. to farm.] s, 

the foreft law, the licenfing an owner of lands, in the lore 1, 

inclofe them with a low hedge and fmall ditch, in con 1 

of a yearly rent. 

Arrepti'tious. adj. [ arreptus , Lat.J 

1. Snatched away. jy lC j t 

2. Crept in privily. 

Arre'st. n.f. [from arrejler, Fr. to flop.] 

I , In law. , , . • r-A t 0 

A flop orftay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, is 

be arrefted. To plead in arrejl of judgment, is to ftew c 
why judgment fhould be (fayed, though the verdict of the " V 

be paired. To plead in arrejl of taking the inqueft up ^ 
former iffue, is to {hew caufe why an inqueft fnould not 
ken. An arreft is acertain reifraint of a man s peifoM P w 
ing him of his own will, and binding it to become o 
the will of the law, and may be called the beginning 

Pn [f I^ould fpeak fo wifely under an arrejl, I wouU fen<j 
2 C i! di i°: s te XA for Meaf ur1, 


1. Anyjiapuom ^ who h a J promifed himfelf eafe 

years, it was a fad arrejl , that his foul ws furpri 

night. Ta y h s m 3 A 
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3 ‘ The" (too and arrejl of the air fheweth, that the air hath 
little apoetite of afeending. Bacons Hat. Hijlory, i 24. 

To ARRE ST, w. [arrejler, Fr. to flop.] . 

1. To feize by a mandate from a court or omcer of juL c . 

Arrest. 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
I do arrejl thee, traitor, of high treafon. Shat.. J i en. I V ■ 
Well, well; there’s one yonder arrejl ed, and carried to pu- 
ffin, was worth five thoufand of you all. Snake] . MeaJ for M. 


2. To feize any thing by law. 

Fie h. th enjoyed nothing of Ford s but twenty pounds o 
money, which muft be paid to mafter Brook ; his hor.es are 
arrejled for it. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IF indjor . 

3. To feize ; to lay hands on. 

° But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 

Arrefted ail that goodly company. Fairy Qiiecn, L. 1. 

Aoe itfelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be baf- 
fled or defied, fhall begin to arrejl, feize, and remind us of our 

,j; hr South. 

mortality. 

4. To with-hold ; to hinder. 

This defect of theEngliih juftice was the main impediment 

that did arrejl and flop the courfe of the conqueft. 

J Sir John Davies. 

As often as my dogs with better fpeed 
Arrefl her flight, is {he to death decreed. Dryd. Fables. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thoufand lovers, the relentlefs hand 
Of death arrejl. Philips. 

5. To flop motion. 

To manifeft the coagulative power, we likve arrejled the flui- 
dity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled fubftance. Boyle . 
Arre'st. n.f [In horfemanfhip.] A mangey humour between 
the ham and paftern of the hinder legs of a horfe. Did! . 

Arreted, adj. [arredlatus, low Lat.] He that is convened 
before a judge, and charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no folly may be arreted to 
one under age. Cowel < 

To Arri'de. v. a. [arruleo, Lat.] 

1. To laugh at. 

2. To fmile; to look pleafantly upon one. 

Arri'ere. n.f [French.] The laft body of an army, for which 
we now ufe rear. 

The horfemen might ifiue forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without fhuffling with the battail or 
arriere. Sir J. Hayward. 

ArRi'ere ban. n.f. [Caffeneuve derives this word from arriere 
and ban ; ban denotes the convening of the noblefle or vaflals, 
who hold fees immediately of the crown; and arriere, thofe 
who only hold of the king mediately.] A general proclama- 
tion, by which the king of France fummons to the war all that 
hold of him, both his own vaflals or the noblefle, and the vaf- 
fals of his vaflals. 

ArrFere fee, or fief. Is a fee dependant on a fuperior one. 
Thefe fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering 
their governments hereditary in their families, diftributed to 
their officers parts of the royal domains, which they found in 
their refpeefive provinces ; and even permitted thofe officers to 
gratify the foldiers under them, in the fame manner. 

Arri ere vassal. The vaflal of a vaftak Trevoux . 

Arri'sion. n. f [1 arrijio , Lat.] A fmiling upon. Diti. 

Arri'val. n.f. [from arrive.] 

The aft of coming to any place ; and, figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any purpofe. 

How are we changed, fince we firft faw the queen ? 

She, like the fun, does ftill the fame appear, 

Bright as fhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyftes upon his own ifland. 

Broom’s View of Epick Poetry. 
Arri vance. ;z. f [from arrive.] Company coming. 

Every minute is expeftancy 

Of more arrivance. _ ' Shakefp. Othello. 

To ARRI VE, v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come on fhore.] 

1. I o come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

^ She laid her down. Dryden 

2. Fo reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his eflate, we 
flopped at a little inn, to reft ourfelves and our horfes. 

3. To reach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at ; 
- but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 

. • . . Locke. 

4. i o gam any thing: 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world to arrive at 
Heaven ; they are blefted who converfe with God. Taylor. 

I he virtuous may know in fpeculation, what they could ne- 
ver arrive at by practice, and avoid the fnares of the crafty 
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6; To happen ; with to before the person . Tins feme feems nc - 

proper. . . , . .. 

Flappy ! to whom this glorious deat.n arrives , __ ^ 

More to be valued than a thoufand lives. . 

To Arro'de. v.a. [arrodo, Lat.] To gri£w or nibble. ic 'p 
A'rrooance. }»./ [arroganlla, Lat.j .The aft or ^ 

A'rrogancy. ) taking much upon ones felf; that ,peuc_ o„ 
pride which confifts in exorbitant claims. 

Stanley, notwithftanding fhes your wite ? 

And loves not me; be yod, good lord, afiiir d, _ 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. oaakejp. Kick, ill. 
Pride hath no other glafs 
To {hew itfelf but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. H. j r. and 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth do I hate. ' Prov '/in. 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and on any controveitib e 
truths, we cannot, without arrogancy, entreat a credulity. _ 

Brown s Vulgar Errcurs, b. 1. 

Humility it exprefies by the {looping and bending of the 

head: arrogance, when it is lilted, or, as we fay, toficcl up. 

6 Dryd. Dufrefn. 

A'rrogant. adj. [arrogant, Lat.] Given to make exoioita^t 

claims; haughty; proud. - 

Feagn’s right unto that country which he ciaims, or the iig- 
niory therein, muft be vain and arrogant. Spenjer on IreJancL 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes and^tr?.t.e:-, 
is natural to popular governments. 1 WW 

Arrogantly, adv. [from arrogant.] In zii Arrogant manner* 

Our poet may 

Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 

And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 

Think he writes well^ becaufe he pleaffis you. 

Dryden’ s Pro!, to Indian Empcrour, 
Another, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowefs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum’d ; 

What if this fword, full often drench’d in bloody 
Should now cleave fheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips « 

ARrogantness. n.f [from arrogant.] The fame with arro- 
gance ; which fee. Ditl. 

To ABROGATE, v. d [arrogo, Lat.] To claim vainly ; to 
exhibit unjuft claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to‘ deferibe this battle fully, not fo derogate any 
thing from one nation, cr to arrogate to the other. SirJ.Hayw. 

The popes arrogated unto themfelves, that the empire was 
held of them in homage. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Effays. 

Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d,- 

Over his brethren. MiltSn’s Paradife Lof, b. xii. 

Rome never arrogated to herfelf a^iy infallibility, but what 
fhe pretended to be founded upon Chrift’s promife. Tillct. Pr .• 
Arroga'tion. n.f [from arrogate.] A claiming in a proud 
unjuft manner. Dipt. 

Arro'sion. n.f [from arrofus, Lat.] A gnawing. /■ itf: 
ARrow. n.f. [apepe, Sax.] The pointed weapon which is fhot 
from a bow. Darts are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confounded. 

I fwear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bowy 
By his beft arrozv with the golden head. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream . 
Here were boys fo defperately refolved, as to pull arrow's out 
of their flefh and deliver them to be fhot again by the archers 
on their fide. SirJ. Hayward. 

ARrowfiead. n. f [from arrow and head.] A water plant, 
fo called from the refemblance of its leaves to the head of an 
arrow. _ _ 

ARrowy. aclj. [from arrow.] Confiding of arrows. 

He faw' them in their forms of battle rang’d, 

How quick they wheel’d, and flying, behind them fhot 
Sharp fleet of arrowy fliow’r againft the' face 
Of their purfuers, and o’efcame by flight. Par. Lojl, b. iii. 
Arse, n.f [eajrpe, Sax.] The buttocks, or hind part of an 


animal. 

To hang an Arse. A vulgar phrafe, fignifying to be tardy, flug- 
gifli, or dilatory^ 

For Hudibras wore biit one fpur. 

As wifely knowing, could he ftir 
T o aftive trot one fide of ’s horfe,- 

The other would not hang an arfe. Hudibras, cant. i. 

Arse foot. n.f. A kind of water fowl,' called alfo a didapper . D. 

Arse-smart. [ Perficaria , Lat.] 1 

It is a plant with an apetalous flower, having feveral chives 
from the multifid calyx : the pointal becomes an oval pointed 
fmooth feed, inclofed in the capfule, which was before the 
flower-cup ; it hath jointed ftalks, and the flowers arc produced 
m {pikes. Several fpecies of this plant grow wild upon moift 
foils and dunghills A&W. 

■ ENAt " n ' f - [« rfinak , I tal.] A repofitory of tilings requifite 
to war; amasazme. 1 

2 ^ I would 






A R I 


A R T 


I would have a room for tire old Roman inftruments of war, 
where you might fee all the ancient military furniture, as it 
might have been in an arfenal of old Rome. Add. on An. Med. 

Arse'-nical. adj. [f:om arfenick.] Containing arienick ; con- 
fiding of arfenick. 

An hereditary confumptior., or one engendered by arfiemeal 
fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. Harvey on Confump. 

There are ar finical , or other like noxious minerals lodged 
underneath. JVoodward s Natural Hiflory. 

A'rsEnick. n. f. [«^»«or.] A ponderous mineral fubftance, 
volatile and uninflammable, which gives a whitenefs to metals 
in fufion, and proves a violent corrofive poitbn 3 of which there 
are three forts. Native or yellow arfenick , called alio auripig- 
mentum or orpiment, -is chiefly found in copper mines, in a 
fort of glebes or ftones of different figures and fizes. Its colour, 
though always yellow, yet admits of different (hades and mix- 
tures, as a golden yellow, a reddifh yellow, or a green yellow. 
It contains a fmall portion of gold, but not worth the expence 
of Separating it. White or cryftalline arfinick is extracted from 
the native kind, by Subliming it with a proportion of fea fait, 
and is chiefly ufed among us. It is Slid to be found native in 
fome German mines. The finalleft quantity of cryftalline 
arfinick, being mixed with any metal, abfolutely deftroys its 
malleability 3 and a Angle grain will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful leeming filver, but without dudiility. i here 
is a method prafiifed in Hungary, of procuring yellow and 
white arfenick from cobalt. Red arfenick is a preparation ot 
the white, made by adding to it a mineral lulphur. There 
are feveraj chyniical preparations of arfenick , intended to blunt 
its corrofive Salts, and render it a Safe medicine 5 but experi- 
ence proves that it Should never be ufed inwardly, in any form.. 

Chambers. 

Arfenick is a very deadly poifon; held to the fire, it emits 
fumes, but liquates very little. JVoodw. on Fojfi. 

ART. n.f. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 

1. The power of doing fomething not taught by natuie and m- 
ftineft 3 as, to u talk is natural, to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain ruff s and 
maxims, by which a man is governed and directed in his ac- 

dons. “ , . S ™ tL 

Bleft with each grace of nature and of art. rope. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateft art , the art to blot. Pope. 

2. A Science 5 as, the liberal arts. 

Arts that refpeft the mind were ever reputed nobler than 
thofe that Serve the body. hen. John fin s Dijcovery. 

<2 ^ tLT*c*.clc* 

This observation is afforded us by the art of making Sugar. 

Boyle . 

4. Artful neSs 3 (kill ; dexterity. 

The art of our ncceflities is ffrange, 

That can make vile things precious. Shan, liing Lear. 

5. Cunning. 

6. Speculation. 

I have as much of this in art as you 3 r ^ r 

But yet my nature could not bear it lo* Shakejp. j. C.rcfai . 
Arte'rial. adj. [from artery.] That which relates to the ar- 
tery 3 that which is contained in tne artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame, 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 

Had cool’d and' languifh’d in th’ arterial road. Blackmorc. 
As this mixture of blood and chyle paffeth through the arte- 
rial tube, it is prefTed by two contrary foiccs; that of t!v 
heart driving it forward againft the Tides of the tube, and the 
claftick force of the air, prefting it on the oppofite Sides of thofe 
air-bladders j along the Surface of which this arterial tube 
,, r _,. nc Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Arterio'tomy. n.f. [from a£%/to&, and Tspw, to cut.J 1 ne 
* operation of letting blood from the artery : a pradice much in 

ufe among the French. . . . 

ARTERY, n.f. [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical canal, 

convey in o- the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is ccmpofed of three coats 3 of which the firft ffems 
to be a thread of line blood veffels and nerves, for nounfhing 
the coats of the artery 3 the fecond is made up of circulai, or 
rather fpiral fibres, of which there are more or fewer ftrata, ac- 
cording to the bignefs of the artery. 1 hefe fibres have a Tong 
elafricity, by which they contrail thcmfelves with fome force, 
when the power by which they have been fetched outceafes. 
The third and inmoft coat is a fine transparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its canal, that otherwise, upon 
the dilatation of an artery, would eafily Separate tne fpiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow (maker, the e coats 
grow thinner, and the coats of the veins Seem only to be con- 
tinuations of the capillary arteries. . .Jjancy. 

The arteries arc claftick tubes, endued with a comracule 
force, by which they drive the blood ftill forward 3 it being 
hindered from going backward by the valves ot the heart. /DO. 
A'rtful. adj. [from art and full.] 

1. Performed with art. c . 

The laft of thefe was certainly the molt; ealy, but, ror toe 

fame realbn, the lcaft artful. Dryden s Don Scoajuan. 
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2. Artificial 3 not natural. 

3. Cunning j skilful 3 dexterous. 

O (till the fame, Ulyfies, (he rqjo:n'C, 0 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d, V 

Artful in fpe<?eh, in aclion, and in mind. ) p 

A'rt fully. adv. [from artful'] With art 3 skufi 
roufly. 

The reft in rank : Honor ia chief in place, 

Was artfully contriv’d to fet her face. 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. ) Dr yd. Pah. 
Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. Plow irrefif- 
tibly mud it prevail, when the feeds of it are artfully Town, and 
induftrioufly cultivated ? Rogers's Sermons. 

A'rtfulness. n.f [from artful] 

1. Skill. 

Confider with how much artfulnefi his bulk and Situation is 
contrived, to have juft matter to draw round him thefe mafTv 
bodies. Cheyne's P hilojbphi cal Principles. 

2. Cunning. 

Arthri'tick. ? , [from arthritis.] 

Arthrftical. 5 

1. Gouty 3 relating to the gout- 

Frequent changes produce all the arthritick difeafes. Arbuth. 


2 . Relating to j 


omts. 


Serpents, worms, and leaches, though Some want bones, and 
all extended articulations, yet have they arthritical analogies ; 
and, by the motion of fibrous and mufculous parts, are able to 
make progreftion. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. ( -.j. 

ARTHRPI/S. n.f from«e%0!', a joint.] Any diftem- 

per that affects the joints, but the gout moff particularly. 

A'rtichoke. n.f. [artichauli, Fr ] 

This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath large fcalv heads 
fhaped like the cone of the pine tree 3 the bottom of each fcale, 
as alfo at the bottom of the florets, is a thick fiefny eatable fuh- 
ftance. The Species are, 1. The garden artichoke, with prickly 
and Smooth leaves. 2. Garden artichoke, without prickles, and 
reddifh heads. 3. The wild artichoke of Bcsctia. There is at 
prefent but one fort of artichoke cultivated in the gardens near 
London, which is commonly known by the name cf the red 
artichoke. It is propagated from flips or fuckers taken from the 
old roots in February cr March. Millar. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage let- 
tuce 3 none have double leaves, one belonging to the (folk, an- 
other to the fruit or feed, but the artichoke . Bacon's Nat. Eijl. 
Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, Simulating juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

AT tic hoke of Jcrufdem. Sec S uk -Flower, of which it is 
a fpecies. 

A'rtick. adj. [It (hould be written ardlick , from Nor- 

thern 3 tinder the Bear. See Arc tick. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond the artick 
circle; for the fun would be 80 degrees from them. 

Brown's Vulgar Err guts, b. i. c. 5- 
In the following example it is, contrary to cuftcm. Spelt al- 
ter the French manner, and accented on the laft iyliablc. 

To you, who live in chill degree. 

As map informs, of fifty three. 

And do not much for cold atone. 

By bringing thither fifty one, 

Methinks all climes (hculd be alike. 

From tropick e’en to pole antique . Bryan, 

ARTICLE. n.J'. [articidus, Lat ] 

1. A part of fpeech, as the, any the man, an ox. 

2. A Single claufe of an account; a particular part of any com- 
plex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order are changeable by theporjer 
of the church 3 articles concerning doiftrine not fo. Hop or. 

Have the Summary of all our griefs, ^ 

When time (hall Serve to (hew in articles. Shak. Henry IV- 

Many believe the article ot remiflion ot fins, but believe it 

without the condition of repentance. W e believe thejirtf e 

otherwise than God intended it. Taylor's Holy Luiu-p 

All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the go.pct 

will rife up in judgment againft us 3 and the articles ot our 

faith will be fo many arti les of accufaticn ; and the gre-^ 

weight of our charge will be this, that we did not obey tuc 

gofpel which we preftffed to believe; that we made conTiiori 

of the chriftian faith, but lived like heathens. . , f‘vf 

You have fmall reafen to repine upon that article of h c - 

Swijt* 

7. Terms 3 ftipulations. 

I embrace thefe conditions 3 let us have articles oetveen 

Shakcfpcare's Cymhc.ua. 

It would have gall’d hisfurly natuie. 

Which eafily endures not article, . . 

Tying him to aught. Shakefpcare s ConoW • 

4. Point of time 3 exa£t time. 



fcris 
Self 

To A'rticle. 
make terms. 


v. n. [from the fioun article. J 


To ftipuhre ; to 
Such 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


Such in love’s warfare is my cafe, 

I may not article for grace, 

Havin'-- put love at laft to (how this face. 

He had not infringed the Icaft tittle of what was articled, that 

hey aimed at one mark, and their ends were coiicentrick. 

J Howe! s Vocal roreji. 


Renews th’ affault, and his Jail batt’ry tries. Dryden s ran. 

7 . A dexterous or artful fellow. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben. 

Artificial, adj. [artificiel, rr.J 

j. Made by art 3 not natural. ^ 

Bafilius ufed the artificial day of torches to lighten the Sports 
their inventions could contrive. Sidney, b. 1. 

The curtains clofely drawn the light to skreeri, 

As if he had contriv’d to lie unfeen : 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night. 

Sleep did his office. Dryden s Fable*. 

There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it doth not hin- 
der but that it is poffibie to contrive fuch an artificial revolu- 
t j on> ‘ Wilkins's Daedalus. 

2. Fictitious; not genuine. 

Why, lean fmile, and murder while I (mile. 

And dry, content, to that which grieves mv heart, 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakejp. Tien. VL 

3. Artful; contrived with skill. 

Thefe feem to be the more artificial, as thofe of a (ingle per- 
foil the more natural governments, orders, and inftitutions. 

Temple . 

Artificial Arguments, [in rhetcrick.] Are proofs on confide- 
rations which arife from the genius, induftry, or invention cf 
the orator; fuch are definitions, caufes, effects, &c. which are 
thus called, to diftinguifh them from laws, authorities, citations, 
and the like, which are faid to be inartificial arguments. 

Artificial Lines , on a fcdlor or fcale, are lines fo contrived as 
to reprefent the logarithmick fines and tangents ; which, by 
the help of the line of numbers, folve, with tolerable exadlnefs, 
queftions in trigonometry, navigation, &c. Chambers . * 

Artificial Numbers, are the fame with logarithms. 

Artificially, adv. [from artificial.] 

1. Artfully; with skill; with good contrivance. 

How cunningly he made his faultinefs left, how artificially he 
fet out the torments of his own confidence. Sidney . 

Should any one be caft upon a defolate ifland, and find there 
a palace artificially contrived, and curiouffv 'adorned. Ray. 

2 . By art; not naturally. 

it is covered on all fides with earth, crumbled into powder, 
as if it had been artificially lifted. Addifons Remarks on. Italy . 

Ar-tifiCialness. 7 f.fi [from artificial] Artful rids. Did. 

ArtifFcious. adj. [from artifice.] The fame w r ith artificial. 

ArtiFlery. n.f. It has no plural [arizlicric, Fr. ] 

1 . Weapons of war. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and. faid unto 
him, Go, carrv them unto the citv. 

J y J 

2. Cannon; ereatorunan.ee. 

Havel not heard gr eat.ord nance in the field? 

And heav’n’s artillery thunder in the skies? Shak. T. Shrew. 

I’ll to the Tower with all the haftc I can, 

To view th’ artillery and ammunition. Shak. Henry VI. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being fixteen pieces, 
every piece having pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 

He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeft place. Doth. Sophy. 

Artisa'n. n.J'. [French.] 

1. Arti ft; profeflor of an art. 

That are the moft judicious art fans, but the mimicks of 

natuI B # JVotions Architecture. 

Left and happieft arti fan, 

Bell: of painters, if you can, 

With your many-colour’ d art. 

Draw the miftrefs of mv heart. Guard'- r .. 

2. Manufacturer; lowtradefman. 

. 1 who had nonc bu t generals to oppofe me, muff have an ar- 
tijan for my antagonift Addifin. Whig Examiner. 

ATtist. n. f. [ariifie, Fr.] 

1. fL he proiefior of an art, generally of an art manual. 

How to build (hips, and dreadful ordnance call, 

Inftruct the artifts, and reward their hafte. Waller 

Rich with the fpoiis of many a conquer’d land, 

A.n arts and artifis T. belcus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 

I he mafter painters and the carvers came. Dryden' s Fables. 
When I made this, a n.artifi undertook to imita-e it- bit 
ufinganothcr way, fell much lhort. Navtm’s Optids. 

sxiiiul man 3 not a novice. 

If any one thinks himfelf an ariijl at this, let him numfcer rn 
the parts of his child’s body. j 

A 'RTLE»iy. adv. [from art/s/s.J In an artlefs manner 5 nftu- 
rally; fincercly. J 

Nature and truth, though never fo low or vuffar, are vet 

Pape's Letters. 


Donne. 


not 


qnnjbn. 


If it be faid, God chofethe fuccqflpr, that is mamfeldv 
fo in the ftory of Jephtha, where he articled with tne people, 

and they made him judge over them. . ^ Led... 

To Article, v. a. To draw up in particular aiticaes. 

He, whole life feems fair, yet if all his enours and fohies 
were articled againft him, the man would feem vicious and mi- 
serable. Taylor's Fade of living holy. 

ArtiWlar. adj. [articularis, Lat. belonging to the joints.] Is, 
in medicine, an epithet applied to a difeafe, which more imme- 
diately infefts the joints. Thus the gout is called morbus arti- 
cular is. 

Arti'culate. adj. [from articulus, Lat.] 

2. Diftincf, as the parts of a limb by joints ; not continued in 
one tone, as articulate founds 3 that is, founds varied and chang- 
ed at proper paufes, in oppofition to the voice of animals, which 
. admit no fucii variety. An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of (peaicing clear and diftineft, in which one found is not con- 
founded with another. 

In fpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced to an 
extreme exility, yet the articulate founds, the words, are not 
confounded. Bacon s Nat. FUJI. N J 1 95 * 

The firft, at Raft, of thefe I thought deny’d 
To bcafts 3 whom God, on their creation-day, 

Created mute to all articulate lound. Add ton s Farad. Lofl. 

2. Branched ou: into articles. This is a meaning little in ufe. 

His inftruTtons were extreme curious and articulate 3 and, 
in them, more articles touching inquifition, than negotiation : 
requiring from his ambaffadors an anfwer in d i ft incf articles to 
his queftions. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Articulate, v. a [from article ] 

1. To form words 3 to fpeak as a man. 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he directs his tongue. 
In articulating founds into voices* Glanvile's Scepfis Scieniifica. 

Parifian academifts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that the 
mufcles of the tongue, which do moft lerve to articulate a word, 
were wholly like to thofe of man. Ray on Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them- 
felves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

Z. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated. 

Proclaim’d at market-croffes, read in churches. 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With fome fine colour. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

3. To make terms. Thefe two latter fign ideations are unufual. 

Send us to Rome 

The beft, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. Shakejp. Qoriolanus. 

Art Ecu lat ely. adv. [Rom articulate.] In an articulate voice. 
The lecret purpofe of our heart, no lefs articulately fpoken to 
God, who needs not our words to dilcern our meanina:. 

Decay of Piety. 

Arti'culateness. n.f. [from articulate.] The quality of be- 
ing articulate. 

Articulation, n.f. [horn articulate.] 

1. The jun&urc, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the bones in their articula- 
tions, ^there is a twofold liquor prepared for the inunction and 
lubrificaticn of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, 
fupplicd by certain glandules feated in the articulations. ° Ray. 

2 . 1 he act of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme fmall, or an extreme great found, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articulation requirct’n a me- 
diocrity of found. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N° 1 96. 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of fome 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. 

rT 1 * -1 —r-'i • • Holder s Elements of Speech. 

3. [In botany.] i he joints or knots in fome plants, as the cane. 
Artifice, n.f. [arti fid urn, Lat.] 

J. Trick; fraud; ftratagem. 

ff needs no legends, no fervice in an unknown tongue ; none 

°: , , e Nbonous artifices of ignorance 3 none of all the r ^ 
cloaks and coverings. c f 

2. Art ; trade. “ &utk 

Artificer, n.f. [artlfex, Lat.] 

A Th r ‘‘i fti , f oneby whom any thing is made. 

th, 1 T’ U °°?’ ; ' nd ! “ llrs > r;ltl,cr directed to the ufe of 
the gueft, than to the eye of the artificer. S N 

AJht%TZ // N W0U,d be more than ordinarily exafl in 
craving nis own picture. r , 

veral kind? “rufiem. and the manufaftures off? 

2 . «« out Lode. 

r' , . Ue foon aware, 

ach pertu jtation fmooth’d with outward cairn, 
y fuer of fraud ! and was the iirft 
- hat practis'd falfehood under faintly ftew. Pmadift lofl. 
3 


^pleaiing when openly and a> defy renrefented. 
V RT R F. ss. adj. [ from art and lefs. 1 


i* Unskilful ; fometimes with the particle of. 

A f ; h r h , I | ) h " flloo ’ c ! pl°wiftan, (hould he quit the land, 

-r 05 ^T S ’ ?ino 1 m °ving fand. Dmdv’s Per r 
2. \v ithout fraud 3 as, an artlefs maid" y 

4; Contrived without skill 3 as, an artlefs tale- 

• O. R 1 UA I e. v. a. [ariuaius ? Rat.J To teat limb from 





Arundina'ceous. ad). [ aruridihaceus , Lat.] Of or like reeds. 

Ditt. 

Arundi'nf.ous. ad}. [arundincus, Lat.] Abounding with reeds. 

As. conjunct, \_als- , Feut.] 

1. In the fame manner with fomething elfe. 

When thou doft hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou (halt be as thou waft. 

Shakrfpeare Henry IV . 

In finging, as in piping, you excel ; 

And fcarce your matter could perform fo well. Dryden. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did ; but all 
thefe are to no purpofe : the world will not live, think, or love 
as I do. Swift s i^ettei s. 

2. In the manner that. 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With filent grief, but loudly blam’d the ftate. Dryden’s Mn. 
The landlord, in his fhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn fword in the other, ventured out of the 
room. Arhuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

3. That; in a confequential fenfe. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm, as 
they thought it bed; with ftricken fails to yield to be governed 
by it. Sidney , b. ii. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers were fain 
to reftrain his forwardnefs. Wotton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as they require a great deal of 
examination. Bacon s Nat. Hiji. N 1 ' 986. 

God fhall by grace prevent fin fo foon, as to keep the foul in 
the virginity of its firft innocence. South. 

4. In the ftate of another. 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take hercounfel; 

I’d fpeak my own diftrefs. A. Philips , D if ref Mother. 

5. Under a particular confideration ; with a particular refpeeb. 

Befides that law which concerneth men as men, and that 
which belongs unto men as they are men, linked with others in 
fome fociety ; there is a third which touches all feveral bodies 
politick, fo far forth as one of them hath publick concerns with 
another. Hooker’s Ecdefiajiical Polity , b. i. 

I fay ’tis copper. Dar’ft thou be as good as thy word now ? 

Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, I dare ; 

but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the 
lion’s whelp. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The objedbions that are raifed againft it as a tragedy, are as 
fo]J ow . Gay’s Pref. to JVhat el’ ye call it. 

6. Like ; of the fame kind with. 

A fimple idea is one uniform idea, as fweet, bitten JVatts. 

7. In the fame degree with. 

Where you, unlefs you are as matter blind, 

Condudb and beauteous difpofition find. Elackmore . 

Well haft thou fpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies. 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope s Oayjfey. 

8. As if ; in the fame manner. 

The fquire began nigher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Lfucen. 
They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
as of themfelves, which they conceived he defired they fhould 
c j 0> Sir y. Hayward. 

Contented in a neft of fnow 
He lies, as he his blifs did know, r 

And to the wood no more would go. J Trailer* 

So hot th’ aftault, fo high the tumult rofe. 

As all the Dardan and Argolick race 

Had been contracted in that narrow fpace. Dryden s Mn. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know, 

The noife purfues me wherefoe’er I go. 

As fate fought only me. Dryden s Aurengz. 

9. According to what. 

Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but mimfters by 

whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 

J 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Their figure being printed, 

As juft before, I think, I hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the cafe, . 

As fhe had been upon the place. . . Prior. 

The republick is (hut up in the great duke’s dominions, who 
at prefent is very much incenfed againft it. The occafion is as 
follows. -Mdifon on Italy. 

10. As it were; in fome fort. .. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 

Richard had faid enough for them ; and took them to be but 
as of the king’s party, becaufe they were in his power, and at 
his difpofal. Bacon s Henry Mil. 

11. While; at the fame time that. 

At either end, it whiftled as it flew. 

And as the brands were green, lo dropp’d the dew ; 

Infedbed as it fell with fweat of fangume hue. Dryd. Fab. 

Thefe haughty words Aledbo’s rage provoke. 

And frighted Turnus trembled as fhe fpoke. Dryden s Mn. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents, and descending rains, 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addi fan’s Cato. 


12. Becaufe. 

He that commanded the injury to be done, is firfc bound • 
then he that did it ; and they alfo are obliged who did fo 
as without them the thing could not have been done. Taylor 

13. As being. 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nourifh the 
tree, as thofe that would be trees jbemfelves. Bacons Nat Hi/}. 

14. Eqi ally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; 

As many voices iffue, and the found 

Of Sibyl’s word as many times rebound. Dryden’s An. 

15. How ; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publifh books, and contra- 
didb others, "and even themfelves, as they pleafe, with as little 
danger of being confuted, as of being underftood. Boyle. 

16. With; anfwering to like or fame. 

Sifter, well met ; whither away fo faft ? — 

— No further than the Tower; and, as I guefs, 

Upon the like devotion as y-ourfelves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakefp. Richard III. 

17. In a reciprocal fenle, anfwering to as. 

Every offence committed in the ftate of nature, may, in the 
ftate of nature, be alfo punilhed, and as far forth as it may in 
a commonwealth. Locke. 

As fure as it is good, that human nature fhould exift ; fo cer- 
tain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and planets, 
rather than other motions which might as poffibly have been, 
do declare God. Bentley s Sermons. 

18. Going before as , in a comparative fenfe; the firft as being 
fometirnes underftood. 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. Adchfon’s Cato. 
Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair. Granville. 

19. Anfwering to fuch. 

Is it not every man’s intereft, that there fhould be fuch a go- 
vernour of the world as defignsour happinels, as would govern 
us for our advantage. Tillotfon. 

20. Having fo to anfwer it ; in a conditional fenfe. 

As far as they carry liuht and conviction to any other man’s 
underftanding, fo far, 1 hope, my labour may be of ufe to 
him. Locke. 

21. So is fometirnes underftood. 

As in my fpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguifh paf- 
flon and prejudice, I am ftill deftrous of doing fome good in 
this particular. Spectator ^ N° ub. 

22. Anfwering to fo conditionally. 

So may th’ aufpicious queen of love, 

To thee, O facred fhip, be kind ; 

As thou to whom the mufe commends, 

The beft of poets and of friends, 

Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Dryden. 

23. Before how it is fometirnes redundant ; but this is in low lan- 
guage. 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addifon’s Cato: 

24. It feems to be redundant before yet\ to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as yet 

lafted but fix, yet there hath been much more adbion in the pro- 
Cent war. Mi I m - 

25. In a fenfe of comparifon, followed by fo. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 

So lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure fpread. P ope s Dunciad. 

26. As for ; with refpcdb to. 

As for the reft of thofe who have written againft me, they 

deferve not the leaft notice. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

2 7. As if ; in the fame manner that it would be, if. 

Anfwering their queftions, as if it were a matter that nee e 

Locke . 
it. 

28. As to ; with refpedb to. 

I pray thee, fpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou doft ruminate ; and give thy worft of thoughts 
The worft of words. Shaeejp. Otu 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what 
regards chriftianity. Addifin on ltdy 

I was miftaken as to the day, placing that accident about 
thirty-fix hours fooner than it happened. 

29. As well as; equally with. . 

Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as wed as his tac , 

that diftinguifhes him from all others. ° L 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculpture, as well m 

, • . ‘ Addi Ion on 

dern as ancient. jjuwj 

30. As though ; as if. q - 

Thefe fhould be at firft gently treated, as though weexpec- - 

an impofthumation. Sharp’s Sarpy 

A'SADULCIS. See Benzoin. f 4 

ASA FOETID A. In. ft A gum or refin brought from the ^ 
ASS A FOETID A. \ Indies, of a fharp tafte, and a ftro n g 
fenfive fmell ; which is faid to diftil, during the beat ° 
mer, from a little fhrub, frequent in Media, Perfia, Aliy n 1 
Arabia. It is at firft white, bordering on yellow, then 01 .» 

and, laftly, violet ; and melts under the fingers ah e wax> ^ 
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tr , (W uterine diforders; but the ranknefs 
0 ( knowneffic- it ' ■fo'be feldom tiled but by farriers ; yet, 

fo the Eaft Indies, it makes an ingredient in their raguts. 

ASARABA'CCA. n.f. [afarnm, fru'iTinto 

'Thr flower cup is divided into lour pair, , j-.ru 

that kmkesrnf the nature and qualities of the W 
jQftF'STOS' r f I&S.t'&.I A fort of native foffile ftone, whic 
i i beCpVLo threads ind filaments, from one inch to ten 
inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet fomewhat traflable, 
filkv and of a greyilh colour, not unlike talc o enice. 
ifataoft infipid to the tafte, indiffoluble in water and endued 
with the wonderful property of remaining unconfumed in the 
fire, which only whitens it. But, notwithftandmg the com- 
mon opinion, in two trials before the Royal Society, a piece 
of cloth made of this ftone was found to lofe a dram of 
weight each time. Paper as well as cloth has been made of 
this ftone ; and Pliny fays he had feen napkins of it, which, be- 
in<r taken foul from the table, were thrown into toe fire, and 
better fcowered than if they had been wafhed in water. I his 
ftone is found in many places of Afia and Europe ; particularly 
in the ifland of Anglefey in Wales, and m Aberdeenflnre in • 

n 1 1 LjuflEFibcrs • 

bcotlancl. 9 - -1 x 

ASCA RIDES n.f. from to leap.J Lime 

worms in the reoftum, fo called from their continual trouble- 
fome motion, caufing an intolerable itching. fuincy. . 

To ASCLND. v. n. [afeendo, Lat.J 

1. To mount upwards. 

Then to the heav’n of heav’ns fliall he afeend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milton s P ar. Lojl , b. xu. 

2. To proceed from one degree of knowledge to another. 

By thefe fteps we fliall afeend to more juft ideas of the glory 
of Jefus Chrift, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only inceft was in the afeending , not collateral or de- 
feending branch ; as when parents and children married, this 
was accounted inceft. Broome s Notes on the OdyJJey. 

To Ascend, v. a. To climb up any thing. 

They afeend the mountains, they defeend the valiies. 

Delane’s Revelation examined. 
Asce'ndable. adj. [from afcend.~\ T. hat may be afeended. Diet. 
Ascendant, n.f. [from afeend.'] 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any particular time above the ho- 
rizon, which is fuppofed by aftrologers to have great influence. 

2. Height; elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftru&ion in fciences that 
were there in their higheft afeendant. Temple. 

3. Superiority ; influence. 

By the afeendant he had in his underftanding, and the dex- 
terity of his nature, he could perfuade him very much. Claren. 
What ftar I know net, but fome ftar I find. 

Has giv’n thee an afeendant o’er my mind. Dryden’s Perf 
When they have got an afeendant over them, they fhould ufe 
it with moderation, and not make themfelves fcarecrows. Locke. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 

The moft nefarious kind of baftards, are inceftuous baftards, 
which are begotten between afeendants and defeendants in in- 
finitum ; and between collaterals, as far as the divine prohibi- 
tion. Ay life’s Par ergon. 

Asce'ndant. adj. 

1. Superiour ; predominant; overpowering. 

Chrift outdoes Moles, before he difplaces hi 
afeendant fpirit above him. 

2. In an aftrological fenfe, above the horizon. 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, which is about 
that time afeendant. Brown s Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. 

Ascendency, n.f [from afeend.'] Influence; power. 

Cuftom has fome ajcendency over undeiftanding, and what at 
onetime feemed decent, appears difagreeable after^ ver tlx W atts. 
Asce'nsion. n. f. [ afeenfio , Lat.] 

1. The acb of afeending or riling ; frequently applied to the vi- 
fible elevation of our Saviour to heaven. 

Then rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities, and pow’rs, triumph’d 
In open fliew ; and, with afcenfion bright. 

Captivity led captive through the air. Paradfe Loft , b. x. 

2. The thing rifing, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 
doth only fuffer from vaporous afcenfions from the ftomach. 

. , . _ Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Asce ns i on, in aftronomy, is either right or oblique. Right afeen- 
Jton ol the fun, or a ftar, is that degree of the equinoctial, 
countec from the beginning of Aries, which rifes with the fun 
or ltar in a right fphere. Oblique afcenfion is an arch of the 
V OL, I. J J 
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equator intercepted oeiwccn with a ftar in an 

pcVint of the equator which rifes together 

oblique fphere. t1ie Tcenfion of our Sa- 

Asce nsion da\ . 1 he any on win Thurfday j the 

viour is commemorated, commonly cal.ca Ho y j 


VIOUI 1^ ' . , 

Thurfday but one before \ v hitluntide. , j 

Asce nsional Different, is the difference the right ^ 

oblique afcenfion, of the fame point to the furface of thef^iere. 

ASC1 % days £n to e^reafe, though 
the fun be then afeenfive, and 

piCK* 

Asce'nt. n.f [ afeenfus , Lat.] 

1. Rife; the act of rifling. 

To him with flwift afeent he up return d, 

Into his bliflsful boflom reaffum’d 

In glory, as of old. Mdtm’s Par. Left, h. x. 

2 The way by which one afeends. , 

The temple, and the feveral degrees of afeent \ whereby men 
did climb up to the fame, as if it had been a fcalacaeh, be all 
poetical and fabulous. Boards New Atlant. 

It was a rock 

Confpicuous far ; winding with one afeent 

Acceflible from earth, one ent’rance high. Par. Loft , b. iv. 

2. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy ereas the flight, 

By fuch a vaft afeent , or fwells to fuch a height. Mdijon. 
Ai!wide fiat cannot be pleafant in the Elylian fielcs, nnlcls it 
be diverfified with deprefled valleys and fwelling afeents. Benti. 
To ASCERTAIN, v. a. [ acertener , Fr.] 

1. To make certain ; to fix ; to eftablifh. 

The divine law both afeertaineth the truth, and flupplieth unto 
us the want of other laws. _ Hooker , b. i._ 

Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that the quan- 
tity of filver in each piece is afeertained by the ftamp. Locke. 

2. To make confident; to take away doubt; often with of. 

If it be on right judgment of myfelf, it may give me the 
other certainty, that is, afeertain me that I am in the number 
of God’s children. Hammond’s Practical Catcchifm. 

This makes us acb with a repofe of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, becaufe it afeertains us of the goodnefs of our 
work. Dryden’s Dufrejhoy . 

Ascerta'iner. n.f. [from afeertain The perfon that proves 
or eftablifhes. 

Ascertainment, n.f. [from afeertain.'] A fettled rule; an 
eftablifhed ftandard. 

For want of afeertaimnent , how far a writer may exprefs his 
good wifhes for his country, innocent intentions may be charg- 
ed with crimes. Swift to Lord Middleton. 

Asce'tick. adj. [Ny.-khxoc.] Employed wholly in exercifes of 
devotion and mortification. 

None lived fuch long lives as monks and hermits, fequeftered 
from plenty to a conftant afetick courfe of the fevereft abfti- 
nence and devotion. South . 

AsceTick. n.f. He that retires to devotion and mortification ; 
a hermit. 

I am far from commending thofe afceticks , that, out of a pre- 
tence of keeping themfelves unfpotted from the world, take up 
their quarters in defarts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, fnould underftand what is in man ; 
and that skill can fcarce be attained by an afcetick in his foli- 
tudes. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

ASCII, n.f. It hasnofingular. [from a. without, and a Iha- 
dow.] Thofe people who, at certain times of the year, have 
no fhadow at n on ; fuch are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
becaufe they have the fun twice a year vertical to them. Dift. 
Asci'tes. n.f [from acr*©*, a bladder.] A particular fpecies of 
dropfy ; a fwelling of the lower belly and depending parys, 
from an extravafation and collection of water broke out of its 
proper veflels. This cafe, when certain and inveterate, is uni- 
verfally allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. fthtincy. 

There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, called alfo leu- 
cophlegmacy, when the extravafated matter fwims in the cells 
of the membrana adipofa ; and the afeites , when the water pofi- 
feiles the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Asci'tical. ) adj. [from afeites.] Belonging to an afeites; drop- 
Asci'ticic. ) fical ; hydropieal. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropieal, either 
anafarcous or afcitical. Wifeman’s Sundry. 

Asciti'tious. adj. [afcititius^ Lat.] Supplemental; additional; 
not inherent; not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an afeitiiious name, from fome ac- 
cident of his life. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

Ascri'baele. adj. [from aferibe.] That which may be aferibed. 
The greater part have been forward to rejedb it, upon a mif- 
taken perfuafion, that thofe pheenomena are the effeebs of na- 
ture’s abhorrency of a vacuum, which Lem to be more fitly 
afcribable to the weight and fpringof the air. Boxle 

To ASCRIBE, v. a. [ aferibo , Lat] 

1. To attribute to as a caufe. 
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The caufe of his banifhment is unknown, becaufe he was 
unwilling to provoke the emperor, by aferibing it to any other 
reafon than what was pretended. Dry den. 

To this we may juftly aferibe thofe envies, jealoufies, and 
encroachments, which render mankind uneafy to one another. 

Rogers’s Sennons . 

2. To attribute to as a poffefTor, or fubftance receiving accidents. 
Thefe perfections muft be fomewhere, and therefore may 
much better be aferibed to God, in whom we fuppofe all other 
perfections to meet, than to any thing elfe. Tillotfon. 

Ascription, n. f [, aferiptio , Lat.] The ad of aferibing. Dip. 
As£Ripti'tious. adj. [ aferiptitius , Lat.] That which is aferib- 
ed. Dipt. 

Ash. 77 . f. [ fraxinus , Lat. seyc, Saxon.] 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd lobe. 
The male flowers, which grow at a remote diftance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but confift of many (lamina. The ovary 
becomes a feed veflel, containing one feed at the bottom, fhaped 
like a bird’s tongue. The fpecies are, i. The common aft 
tree. 2. The ftriped ajh. 3. The manna aft), &c. The firft 
fort is a common timber tree in every part of England. The 
fecond is a variety of the firft. The third fort is fuppofed to 
be the tree from whence the true Calabrian manna is taken; 
The timber is of excellent ufe to the wheelwright and cart- 
wright. Millar. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where againft 
My grained ajh an hundred times hath broke, 

And fear’d the moon with fplinters. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

With which of old he charm’d the favage train, 

And call’d the mountain ajhes to the plain. Dryd. Silenus. 
Ash coloured, adj. [from ajh and colour.] Coloured between 
brown and grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 

Clay, ajh coloured, was part of a ftratum which lay above the 
ftrata of Hone. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Asha'med. adj. [from ftame.] Touched with fhame ; gene- 
rally with of before the caufe of fhame. 

Profefs publickly the dodrine of Jefus Chrift, not being a- 
Jhamed of the word of God, or of any practices enjoined by it. 

Taylor s Holy Living. 

One wou’d have thought fhe would have ftirr’d ; but drove 
With modefty, and was ajhairid to move. Dryd. Fables. 
This I have fhadowed, that you may not be ajhamed of that 
hero, whofe protection you undertake. Dryd. Conq. of Gr. Ded. 
A'shen. adj. [from aft.] Made of afh wood. 

At once he faid, and threw 

His ajhen fpear ; which quiver’d as it flew. Dryden. 

A'shes. 71 . f. wants the fmgular. [ayca, Sax. afehe , Dutch.] 

1, The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be left of it, as when ajhes remain of 
burned bodies. Digby on Bodies. 

This late diflenfion, grown betwixt the peers. 

Burns under feigned ajhes of forg’d love, 

And will at laft break out into a flame. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ajhes contain a very fertile fait, and are the beft manure for 
cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not wafh away their 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. The remains of the body ; often ufed in poetry for the carcafe, 
from the ancient praCtice of burning the dead. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale ajhes of the houfe of Lancafter ! 

Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood ! Shah. R. III. 

To great Laertes I bequeath 
A talk of grief, his ornaments of death ; 

Left, when the fates his royal ajhes claim. 

The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlefs name. Pope. 

Ashwednesday. n.f The firft day of Lent, fo called from 
the ancient cuftom of fprinkling allies on the head. 

A'shlar. n.f. [with mafons.] Freeftones as they come out of 
the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and thicknefles. 
A'shlering. n.f [with builders.] Quartering to tack to in 
o-arrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- 
dicular to the floor, and reaching to the underfide of the raf- 
ters> Builder’s Ditf. 

Asho're. adv. [from a and ftore.] 

1. On (bore; on the land. 

The poor Englifhman riding in the road, having all that he 
brought thither ajhore, would have been undone. Raleigh. 
Moor’d in a Chian creek, ajhore I went. 

And all the following night in Chios fpent. Addifon’s Ovid. 

2. To the fhore ; to the land. 

We may as bootlefs fpend our vain command, 

As fend our precepts to the leviathan 

To come ajhore. Shakefp. Henry V. 

May thy billows rowl afore 

The beryl, and the golden ore. Miltons Comus. 

A'shweed. n.f. [from aft and weed.~\ An herb. 

A'shy. adj. [from^/L] Afti coloured; pale; inclining to a whitifh 

grey. < 

Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft 
Of afty femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs. Sh. H. VI. 

Asi'de. adv. [from a wAftde.] 


1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular direction. 

The ftonn ruffl’d in, and Arcite ftood aghaft ; 

The flames were blown afde , yet (hone they bright 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Dryd. Fall- 

2. To another part; out of the true direction. 

Pie had no brother ; which though it be a comfortable thi«cr 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the fubje&s eyes a lj tt f 

afde. Bacon's Henry VffJ 

3. From the company ; as, to fpeak afdc. 

He took him afde from the multitude. Markov ii ^ 

A'sinary. adj. [afinarius, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. jjft 
A'sinine. adj. [from aftnus, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. 

You fhall have more ado to drive our dulled youth, our 
ftocks and ftubs, from fuch nurture, than we have now to hale 
our choiceft and hopefulleft wits to that afinine feaft of f ovv 
thiftles and brambles. Milt, on Education 

To Ask. v. a. [aycian, Saxon.] 

1. To petition; to beg; fometimes with an accufative only 
fometimes with for. 

When thou doft afk me blejfng, I’ll kneel down, 

And afk of thee forgivenefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We have nothing elfe to aft , but that 
Which you deny already : yet will afk , 

That, if we fail in ourrequeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

My fon, haft thou finned ? do fo no more, but ajk pardon 
for thy former fins. Ecclus, xxi. / . 

If he afk for bread , will he give him a ftone ? Matt. vii. p. 
In long journies, afk your mafter leave to give ale to the 
horfes. _ Swift 

2 . To demand ; to claim ; as, to aft a price for goods. 

Afk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye fhall fay unto me : but give me the damfel to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

He fawhis friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their funeral honours claim’d, and afk' d their quiet graves. 

Dryden’ s /Eneid: 

3. To enquire ; to queftion; with for before the thing, and fome- 
times of before the perfon. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fee, and aft for the old paths, 
whore is the good way, and walk therein, and ye fhall find reft 
for your fouls. Jerem. vi. 16. 

For aft now of the days that are paft, which were before 
thee, fince the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
aft from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv. 32. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ftand by the way and efpy, ajk him 
that flieth, and her that efcapeth, and fay, what is done ? 

Jeremiah^ xlviii. 19. 

4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that thou doft aft after my name ? 
And he bleffed him there. Gencfts, xxxii. 29. 

5. To require, as phyfically neceflary. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be Birred by 
two men’s ftrength ; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will aft fix men to ftir it. Bacon’s Natural Hiftry 

The adminiftration pafles into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to difpatch : but any exigence 
of ftate afks a much longer time to condudl any defign to its 
maturity. Addifon’s Rem. on Italy , 

Ask, Ash, As, do all come from the Saxon seyc, an afh tree. 

Gibfon’s Camden , 

.Aska n ce. 7 7 c* 1 1 1* 1 

Aska'unce. \ adv - Sl<lewa )' ss obliquely. 

Zelmane, keeping a countenance ajkancc , as {he underflood 
him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney , b . l 

His wannifh eyes upon them bent askance. 

And when he faw their labours well fucceed, 

He wept for rage, and threaten’d dire mifchance. Fairfax, 
Some fay, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 

From the fun’s axle; they with labour pufti’d 
Oblique the centrick globe. Milton s Par. Left , b. X. 

Aska'unt. adv. Obliquely; on one fide. 

At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes. 

Fix’d on the king askaunt ; and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Dryden s Iliad. 

Since the (pace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 

Grant that the fun had happen’d to prefer 
A feat askaunt , but one diameter : 

Loft to the light by that unhappy place, r 

This globe had lain a frozen lonefome mafs. Blace.n^ e f 

A'sker. n.f. [fromtfjLJ 

1. Petitioner. 

Have you 

Ere now denied the askerP and, now again 
On him that did not a(k, but mock, bellow 
Your fu’d for tongues. Shakefp . Cor lo.ani ^ 

The greatnefs of the asker, and the fmallnefs of ihe 
asked, had been fufficient to enforce his rc quell. 
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Every aster being fatisfied, we may conclude, that all their* 
npm l n q of being in a place are the fame. Digby of Bodies. 


2. Enquirer. 

Every a _ 

conceptions of being in a place 

Acker, n. f. A water newt. 

AskeV. adv. [from a and skew.] Afide ; with contempt ; con- 

temptuoufly ; difdainfully. 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue. 

Then is my foul with life and love infpir’d : 

But when yelowre, or look on me askew , 

Then do I die. Spenfer, Sonnet vii. 

Then take it, Sir, as it was v/rit. 

Nor look askew at what it faith ; . 

There’s no petition in it. Prior. 

To Asla'ke. v. a. [from a and flake, or ftack.] To remit; to 

mitigate ; to flacken. 

But this continual, cruel, civil war, 

No skill can flint, nor reafon can a fake. Spenftr , Son. xhv. 

Whilft feeking to afake thy raging fire, 

Thou in me kindleft much more great defire. Spenfer. 

Asla'nt. adv. [from a and font.] Obliquely; on one fide ; 
not perpendicularly. 

There is a willow grows afant a brook. 

That fhews his hoar leaves in the glafly ftream. Sh. Hamlet. 

Pie fell ; the fhaft 

Drove through his neck afant ; he fpurns the ground. 

And the foul iffues through the weazon’s wound. Dryden. 

Afant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d air, 

He looks in boundlefs majefty abroad. Thomfon’s Summer , 

Asle'ep. adv. [from a and Jleep.] 

1. Sleeping; at reft. 

How many thoufands of my pooreft fubjedls 
Are at this hour afeep ! O gentle fleep, 

Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee ! Sh. H. IV . 

The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain. 

And luxury more late afeep were laid : 

All was the night’s, and, in her filent reign. 

No found the reft of nature did invade. Dryden’ s Ann. M. 

There is no difference between a perfon afeep , and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other can- 
not. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2, To fleep. 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall afeep. 

Bacon’s EJJ ays. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whifpering winds foon lull’d afeep. Milton’s 1 ’ Allegro. 

Aslo'pe. a dv. [from a and ftope.] With declivity ; obliquely; 
not perpendicularly. 

Set them not upright, but afope, a reafonable depth under the 
ground . Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory , N 0 4 z 5 . 

The curfe afope 

Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour 1 muft earn 
My bread ; what harm ? Idlenefs had been worfe : 

My labour will fuftain me. Milt. Par . Lof , b. x. 

The knight did ftoop. 

And fate on further fide afope. Hudibras. 

Aso'matous. adj. [from priv. and a-HyM, a body.] Incorpo- 
real, or without a body. 

Asp. l n 'f \pfpi s 7 Lat.] A kind of ferpent, whofe poifon 

A'spick. ) is fo dangerous and quick in its operation, that it 
kills without a poflibility of applying any remedy. It is faid 
to be very (mall, and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thofe that 
are bitten by it, die within three hours ; and the manner of 
their dying being by fleep and lethargy, without any pain, 
Cleopatra chofe it, as the eafleft way of difpatching herfelf. 

Calmet . 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with ftroke 
Of afp's fling, herfelf did kill. Fairy Fifteen, b. i. 

Scorpion, and afp , and amphifbaena dire. 

And dipfas. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. x. 

Asp. n.f. A tree. See Aspen. 

ASPALATHUS. n.f [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the role of Jerufalem, or our lady’s rofe. 

2. I he wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, fomewhat 
fharp and bitter to the tafte, and anciently in much repute as an 
aflringent, but now little ufed. There are four kinds of this 
wood ; the firft of die colour of box, hard, folid, heavy, and 
fmelling like rofes ; which is therefore called rofewood. The 
fecond, red like yew, and of a very agreeable fmell. The third, 
hard, t willed, knotty, of a rank fmell, like that of a goat, and 
a difagreeable tafte. The fourth has an afh coloured bark, and 
the wood is of a purple dye. Afpalathus affords an oil of ad- 
mirable feent, reputed one of the beft perfumes. Chambers. 

. * g ave a fweet Imell like cinnamon and afpalathus , and I 
yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh. Ecclus , xxiv. 1 e . 
Asparagus, n.f. [Lat.] The name of a plant. It has a ro- 
laceous flower of fix leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whofe 
center riles 1 the pointal, which turns to a foft globular berry, 
lull of nard feeds. The leaves are finely cut. The fpecies are 
twelve, of which all but the two firft are exoticks." 1. Gar- 
den ajparagus. _ 2. Wild afparagus , with narrow leaves. The 

which ftn “•‘‘ Va ‘ ed tor the table, and propagated by the feeds, 

c 1 ihould be- fown in the beginning of February. The 
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next year they fhould be planted out ; the third fpring, after 
planting, they may be begun to be cut, and, by proper manage- 
ment, a plot of ajparagus may be continued ten or twelve years 
in cutting. The fecond fort grows wild in fome parts, but, 
producing (lender (hoots, it is rarely cultivated. Millar* 

Afparagus affedts the urine with a fetid fmell, efpecially if 
cut when they are white ; and therefore have been fufpecled 
by fome phyficians, as not friendly to the kidneys ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lofe this quality ; but then 
they are not fo agreeable. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

ASPECT, n.f [ajpedius, Lat. It appears anciently to have been 
pronounced with the accent on the laft fyllable, which is now 
placed on the firft.] 

1. Look; air; appearance. 

I have prefented the tongue under a double afpeb 7, fuch as 
ay juftify the definition, that it is the beft and word part. 

G overnment of the Tong it e - 
They are both, in my judgment, the image or pidlure of a 
great ruin, and have the true afpeFt of a world lying in its rub- 
biflh. Burnet’s Theory of the Earthy 

2 . Countenance ; look. 

Fairer than faireft, in his faining eye, 

Whofe foie afpePt he counts felicity. Spenft Hymn on Love . 

Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn fait tears. 
Sham’d their afpePts with (lore of childifh drops. Sh. R. IIL 
I am fearful ; wherefore frowns he thus ? 

’Tis his afpePl of terrour. All’s not well. Sh. Richard IIL 
Yet had his afpefi nothing of fevere, 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincere. Dryden s Fables t 
Then (hall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 

On the call ore another Pollio fhine ; 

With afpePl open (hall eredl his head. Pope . 

3. Glance ; view ; adl of beholding. 

When an envious or an amorous afpePl doth infe£l the fpi- 
rits of another, there is joined both affedlion and imagination. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiji. N° 908, 
The fetting fun 

Slowly defeended ; and with right afpePl 
Againft the eaftern gate of paradife, 

Levell’d his ev’ning rays. Paradife Lof , b. iv. 

4. Direction towards any point ; view ; pofition. 

I have built a ftrong wall, faced to the fouth afpePl with 
brick. Swift’s Laft Will, 

5. Difpofttion of any thing to fomething elfe ; relation. 

The light got from the oppofite arguings of men of parts, 
(liewing the different (ides of things, and their various afpePts 
and probabilities, would be quite loft, if every one were obliged 
to affent to, and fay after the fpeaker. Locke $ 

6. Difpofttion of a planet to other planets. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns, 

I muft be patient till the heavens look 
W ith an afpePl more favourable. Shakefp. Winter's Tale , 
Not unlike that which aftrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpePl the one to the other. Wctton f 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d ; to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpePls , 

In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. Paradife Loft • 
Why does not every fingle ftar (hed a feparate influence, and 
have afpedis with other ftars of their own conffellation ? 

Bentley’s Sermons • 

To Aspe'ct. v. a. [ afpicio , Lat.] To behold. 

Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole afpePls ; whom fear of death 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne’er moves. Temple 

Aspe'ctable. adj. [ afpePlabilis , Lat.] Vifible ; being the ob- 
ject of fight. 

He was the foie caufe of this afpePlable and perceivable uni- 
Ver A . . Raleigh’s Hift. of the World . 

n ?!! U 6 of mformin g us what is in this afpeclable world, 
we (hall find the eye well fitted. R ay on Creation. 

Aspe ction . n . f . [from afpePl J ] Beholding; view. 

A Moorifli queen, upon aJ'pePtion of the pi£lure of Andro- 
meda, conceived and brought forth a fair one. Brown’s V. Err. 

A r N ’o° r AsP |‘ n 'rf' IffP 6 ' £> utch ; Dan. epye, trembling, 
bax. Somnerj] See Poplar, of which it is a fpecies. The 
leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The afpen or afp tree hath leaves much the fame with the 
poplar, only much fmaller, and not fo white. Mortim. Husb, 
i he builder oak foie king of forefts all. 

The afpen , good for ftatues, the cyprefs funeral. Siren Pr 

Aspen, adj. [from afp or afpen.] ' 1J 

1. Belonging to the afp tree. 

Oh I had the monfter feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble like . afpen leaves upon a lute. Shah. Titus Andron 
No gale diffurbs the trees, 

Nor afpen leaves confefs the gentled breeze. 

2 . Made of afpen wood. a P 

A R0U ^ h; rugSed ' This word I have found 

only in the following paffage. 

,, AHbafc notes, or very treble notes, give an «/Wfound ; for that 
the bale ftnketh more air than it can well.ftrfe equally. JBnnn 

3 - T. 
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To ASPERATE, v. a. [afpcro, Lat.] To roughen; to make 
rough or uneven. 

Thole corpufcles of colour, infinuating themfelves into all 
the pores of the body to be dyed, may ajperate its fuperfleies, 
according to the bignefs and texture of the corpufcles. Boyle. 
AsperaTion. n. f [from afperate.] A making rough. Dili. 
AsperifoYious. adj . [from afper , rough, and folium , a leaf, 
Lat.] One of thedivifions of plants, fo called from the rough- 
nefs of their leaves. 

Asperity. n.J. [afperitas,'L?it.'\ 

1. Unevennefs ; roughnefs of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and afperities of dry bodies are fo in- 
commenfurate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide over 
the furface. Boyle. 

2. Roughnefs of found ; harfhnefs of pronunciation, 
q. Roughnefs, or ruggednefs of temper ; morofenefs ; fournefs ; 

crabbednefs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
feend in fhowers of bleffings ; but the rigour and afperity of 
the other, in a fevere doom upon ourfelves. Govern. "Tongue . 

Avoid all unfeemlinefs and afperity of carriage ; do nothing 
that may argue a peevifh or froward fpirit. Rogers. 

Asperna'tion. n. f [afpernatio, Lat.] Neglect; difregard. D. 
A'sperous. adj. [afper, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the moft afperous and unequal of co- 
lours ; fo like, that it is hard to diftinguifh them : black is the 
moft rough. ~ Boyle. 

To ASPERSE. v. a. [, afpergo , Lat.] To befpatter with cenfure 
or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportunity to afperfc 
the king, theyw r ere fafe enough. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain, 

And fingly mad, ajpcrfe the fov’reign reign. Pope s Iliad. 
Unjuftly poets we afperfe. 

Truth fliines the brighter clad in verfe. Swift. 

Aspe'rsion. n.f [afperfio, Lat.] 

1. A fprinkling. 

If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All fandtimonious ceremonies, 

No fweet afperfions fhall the heav’ns let fall, 

To make this contract grow. Shakefp, Tempcfl. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas the 
inftauration gives the new unmixed, otherwife than with fome 
little afperfion of the old, for tafte’s fake. Bacons Holy War. 

2. Calumny; cenfure. 

The fame afperfions of the king, and the fame grounds of a 
rebellion. Drydens Epijlle to the Whigs. 

Aspha'ltick. adj. [from afphaltos.~\ Gummy ; bituminous. 
And with afphaltick {lime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather d beach 
They fatten’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

ASPHA'LTOS. n.f [dcrpuXrk, bitumen.] A folid, brittle, black, 
bituminous, inflammable fubftance, refembling pitch, and chief- 
ly found fwimming on the furface of the Lacus Afphaltites,oc 
Dead fea, where anciently flood the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It is caft up from time to time, in the nature of li- 
quid pitch, from the earth at the bottom of this fea ; and, be- 
in 0- thrown upon the water, fwims like other fat bodies, and 
condcnfes gradually by the heat of the fun, and the fait that is 
in it. It burns with great vehemence. The Arabs ufe it for 
pitching their (hips ; and much of it was employed in the em- 
balming of the ancients. 

ASPHA'LTUM. n.f [Lat.] A bituminous ftone found near 
the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neufchatel ; 
which, mixed wdth other matters, makes an excellent cement, 
incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by water ; fuppofed to 
be the mortar fo much celebrated among the ancients, with 
which the walls of Babylon were laid. Chambers. 

A'sphodel. n.f [ lili o-afphodelus , Lat.] Day-lily. 

The characters are; It hath a root like kingfpear ; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into fix feg- 
ments, and expands in form of a lily ; the flower is fucceeded 
bv an oval fruit, which contains feveral roundifh feeds. The 
lpecies are, i. The yellow afphodel . 2. The red afphodel. 

Thefe two forts are very common in moft of the Engldh gar- 
dens; the firft is often called by the gardeners the yellow tube- 
rofe/from its having a very agreeable feent ; but the other is 
called the day-lily, or the tuberofe orange-lily, in moft places. 
They are both hardy plants, and multiply exceedingly, if dif- 
fered to remain two or three years undifturbed ; efpecially the 
red fort, which fends forth offsets. The beft time to tranfplant 
their roots is in September or October. They will grow in any 
foil or fituation ; the yellow produces its flowers in May and 
June ; the red a month later. . MiLar. 

Afphodels were by the ancients planted near burying-places, 
in order to fupply the manes of the dead with nourifhment. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell ? 

In yellow meads of afphodel. Pope s St. Can: ha. 

A'spick. n.f. [See Asp.] The name of a ferpent. 

Why did I ’fcape th’ invenom'd afpic/d s rage, 

And all the fiery monfters of the defart. 

To fee this day ? ' ■^ u ^' l J on s Goto. 
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To A'SPIRATE. v. a. [ cfpirc , Lat.] To pronounce with af- 
piration, or full breath ; as we afpirate herje , houfe , and hog. 

To Aspirate, v. n. [ afpiro , Lat.] To be pronounced with 
full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with a 
confonant, or what is its equivalent; for our w and hafpi rate 

Dryd. Dedication to /Erie id 
Aspirate, adj. [afpiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with full breath! 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if youpleafe 
perfpirate ; but yet they are not afpirate , i. e. with fuch anaf- 
pi ration as h. _ _ Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Aspira'tion. n.f. [afpirat'o, Lat.] 

1 . A breathing after ; an ardent wifti ; ufed generally of a wifh 
for fpiritual bleffings. 

A foul infpired with the warmeft afpirations after celeftial 
beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. Watts’s Impr. of the Mind. 

2. The adl of afpiring, or defiring fomething high and great. 

’Tis he ; I ken the manner of his gate ; 

He rifes on his toe ; that fpirit of his 
In afpiration lifts him from the earth. Shak.Trcil. and Crej 

3. The pronounciation of a vowel with full breath. 

H is only a guttural afpiration , i. e. a more forcible impulfe 
of the breath from the lungs. Holder's Elements of Speed). 

To ASPIRE, v.n. [afpiro, Lat.] 

1. To defire with eagernefs ; to pant after fomething higher; 
fometimes with the particle to. 

Moft excellent lady, no expectation in others, nor hope in 
himfelf, could afpireto a higher mark, than to be thought wor- 
thy to be praifed by you. Sidney, b. ii. 

Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong denre. 

Which all men have of immortality : 

Not fome few fpirits unto this thought afpire. 

But all men’s minds in this united be. Sir J. Davies. 
Horace did ne’er ajpire to epic bays ; 

Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyrick lays. Rofconwm. 

Till then a helplefs, hopelefs, homely fwain ; 

I fought not freedom, nor afpirdto gain. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Ajpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. Popes Effay on Man. 

2. Sometimes with after. 

Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and afpire after immortality, 
who believe the perpetual duration oi their fouls. "Tillotjon , 

There is none of us but who would be thought, throughout 
the whole courfe of his life, to afpire after immortality. 

Atterburys Sermons, Pref, 

3. To rife higher. 

There is betwixt that fmile we would afpire to. 

That fweet afpeeft of princes and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have. Sb. //.VIII. 

My own breath ftill foment the Are, 

Which flames as high as fancy can afpire. Waller. 

Asporta'tion. n.f [afportatio, Lat.] A carrying away. D. 
Asqu'int. adv. [from a and fquint.'] Obliquely ; not in the 
ftrait line of vifion. 

A Angle guide may direeft the way better than five hunched, 
who have contrary views, or look af quint, or {hut their eyes. 

Swift's Projedt for the Advancement of Religion. 

Ass. n.f. [afinus, Lat.] 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for fluggimnefs, patience, 
hardinefs, coarfenefs of food, and longlife.^ 

You have among you many a purchas’d Have, 

Which, like your ajfes, and your dogs and mules, 

You ufe in abjeeftand in flavilh part, . 

Becaufe you bought them. Shakefp. Merchant of / end. 

2. A ft upid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to perceive that I am made an afs. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wtndjor, 

That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this afs /—a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, r ,. 

And leave eighteen. Shakejp. p noC ' 

To ASSAIL, v. a. [ajjailler, Fr.] 

1. To attack in a hoftile manner ; to affault; to fall upen 
invade. 

So when he faw his flatt 'ring arts to fail, . 0 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort t’ ajjatl. Eat 0 ’ . 

2. To attack with argument; cenfure; or motives applied 
paffions. 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament yr 

Let us cjp.il the family of York. Shahfp. Hmr) '■ 

She will not flay the Aege of loving terms, %/> 

Nor bide th’ encounter of availing eyes. Sh. Romeo a J 
How have I fear’d your fate! but fear’d ,t moit, 

When love affail'd you on the Libyan coalt. VC ae 
All books he reads, and all he reads ajfails. 

From Dryden’s Fables down to D— y’s I ales. 

In vain Thaleftris with reproach ajjails ^ p 

For who can move when fair Belinda faiis . a j„ 

Assailable, adj. [ rom ajfail.\ 1 hat whic nia ) 
tacked. 
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Banquo, and his Fleance, lives.- 

— But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal.— ^ 

— There’s comfort yet, they are available. Shak. Macbeth , 

Assailant, n.f [ajfaillant, Fr.] He that attacks ; inoppo- 

fttion to defendant. , 

The fame was fo well encountered by the defendants, tnat 

the obftinacy of the ajfailanu did but increafe^rfie 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face, 

The like do you; fo fhall we pafs along. 

And never ftir ajjailants. . Shakefp. As you like it. 

Assa'ilant. adj. Attacking; invading. 

And as ev’ning dragon came, 

Affailant on the perched roofts r . .. 

Of tame villatick fowl. Milton s Samp fon Agonijtes. 

Assa'iler. n.f [from a fail.] One who attacks another. 

Palladius heated, fo purfued our ajfailers , that one of them 

flew him. , , Tr . . . 

Assapa'nick. n.f. A little animal of Virginia, which is laid to 
fly by ftretching out its fhoulders and its (kin, and is called in 
Englilh the flying fquirrel. Trevou.x. 

AssarabAcca. See Asaraeacca. 

Assa'rt. n.f [effart, from effarter , Fr. to clear away wood in 
a foreft.] An offence committed in the foreft, by plucking up 
thofe woods by the roots, that are thickets or coverts of thefo- 
reft, and by making them as plain as arable land. Cowel. 

To Assa'rt. v. a. [ejartir, Fr.] To commit an affart. See 
.A.S s ar t • 

ASSASSIN. ) n.f. [affaffin, Fr. a word brought originally 

Assassinate. ) from Afia, where, about the time of the holy 
war, there was a fet of men called affaffins, as is fuppofed for 
Arfacida, who killed any man, without regard to danger, at the 
command of their chief.] A murderer; one that kills by 
treachery, or fudden violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this ajfajfmate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound in- 
to his left fide. W itton. 

The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, affaffin like, had ievy’d war, 

War unproclaim’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Here hir’d afjaffins for their gain invade. 

And treach’rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. Dryd. Juv. 
When fhe hears of a murder, fhe enlarges more on the guilt 
of the fuffering perfon, than of the affaffin . Addifon. Spectator. 

Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging fword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 

The vile affaffin, and adult’ rous dame. Pope's Odyffey. 

Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires, 

But dreadful too, the dark affaffin hires. Pope, Epijl. iii. 

AssaSinate. n.f [from ajjaffm.'] The crime of an affaffin ; 
murder. 

Were not all affaffinates and popular infurre&ions wrong- 
fully chaftifed, if the meannefs of the offenders indemnified 
them from punifhment ? Pope's Dunciad. 

To Assassinate, v. a. [from ajjaffm.'] 

j. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by force, and 
I am ravifhed, and like to be affaffin at ed. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

What could provoke thy madnefs 
To ajfajfmate fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips, D.Moth. 

2. T o way-lay ; to take by treachery. This meaning is perhaps 
peculiar to Milton. 

Such ufage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, ajfajfinated and betray’d. 

Who durft not, with your whole united pow’rs. 

In fight withftand one Angle and unarm’d. Sampf. Agonift. 

Assassination, n.f. [from ajajfmate.] The aft of affaffinat- 
mg ; murder by violence. 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly ; if th’ ajjajjination 
Could trammel up the confequence, and catch, 

Wiih its futceafe fuccefs. Shakefp. Macieth. 

I he duke fimfli d his courfe by a wieked affaffmation. Claren. 

Assassinator, n.f [from ajfajfmate.'] Murderer; mankiller; 
the perfon that kills another by violence. 

AssaTion. n.f. [affatus, roafted, Lat.] Roafting. 

. e expiring lels in the elixation or boilino - ; whereas 
in the affaiion or roafting, it will fometimes abate a°drachm. ’ 

ASSA'ULT. n.f. [, fault, French^ ^ 

1. Attack ; hoftile onfet; oppofed to defence . 

Her fpirit had been invincible againft all ajfaults of affe&ion. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Not to be fhook thyfelf, but all a faults 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea wave. Thomfon 

2. otorm ; oppofed to fap or fiege. J ‘ ’ 

Jafon took at lead a thoufar.d men, and fuddenly made an 
afaidt upon the city. , f\/[ acc y 

After fome days Aege, he refolved to try the fortune of an 
ajjault : ] le fucceeded therein fo far, that he had taken the prin- 

epanowet and fort. Bacon’s H en f k 


3, Violence, 

Themfelves at difeord fell. 

And cruel combat join’d in middle fpace, . ^ 

With horrible afault, and fury fell. Fairy Jgi-een, r. iu 

4, Invafion ; hoftility ; attack. _ 

After fome unhappy afaults upon the prerogative by the par- 
liament, which produced its diAolution, there followed a com- 
pofure. . Clarcmlcn. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to 
be fupported againft the afaults of oppofition. Locke. 

5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to a man’s perfon. 
It may be committed by offering of a blow, or by a tea; .ul 

fpeech. < CoweL 

6. It has upon before the thing aflaulted. 

To Assa'ult. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack; toinvac.e; 
to fall upon with violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
and to ftand for their life, to deftroy all the power that would 
afault them. Efh. viii. i u 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born. 

Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 

Afault his ears. Dryd. JEneidTu 

Curs’d fteel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold : 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By ffeel afaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden's Ovid 

AsSa'ulter. n.f [from a fault.] One who violently affatiks 
another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, %ve 
efteemed few fwords in a juft defence, able to refut many un- 
juft afault ers. Si drtey, b. i i 5 

ASSA y Y. n.f [efaye, Fr. from which the ancient writers bor- 
rowed a fay, according to the found, and the latter, e fay, ac- 
cording to the writing ; biit the fenfes now differing, they may 
be confidered as two words.] 

1. Examination. 

This cannot be 

By no ajfay of reafon. ’Tis a pageant, 

To keep us in falfe gaze. Shakefp. Othello >. 

2. In law. The examination of meafures and weights ufed by 

the clerk of the market. CoiveL 

3. The Arft enterance upon any thing; a tafte. 

For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof ofay. Fairy Queen* 

4. Attack ; trouble. 

She heard with patience all unto the end. 

And ftrove to mafter forrowful a fay. Fairy Queen , b. i. 

The men he preft from Tours and Blois but late, 

To hard afays unAt, unfure at need. 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax , b. i. 

Be fure to And, 

What I foretel thee, many a hard a fay 
Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains. 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s feeptre get faft hold. Parad. Lof, b. W* 

To Assa'y. v. a. [effayer, Fr.] 

1. To make trial of ; to make experiment of. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to af 
fay them ; and fo with fome horfemen charged them home. 

Sirj. Hayward. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked outdf 
my converfation, that he dares in this manner afay me ? 

Shakefp . Merry Wives of Windfor* 

2 . To apply to, as the touchftone in a faying metals. 

Whom thus afflicted, when fad Eve beheld. 

Defolate where file fat, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his Aerce paffion fhe afayd. Par. Lof, l. x. 

3. To try ; to endeavour. 

David girded his fword upon his armour, and he afayed to 
go, for he had not proved it. 1 Sam. xvii. 39, 

Assa'yer. n.f [from afayj An officer of the mint, for the 
due trial of Alver, appointed between the mafter of the mint 
and the merchants that bring Alver thither for exchange. 


Coi 


wed 


The fmelters come up to the afayers within one in twenty. 

Wdoawarrl on Fofiis. 

Assecta tion. n. f. [afeltatio, Lat.] Attendance, or waitino* 
upon. . D ff 

Assi-.cu tion. n.f. [from afequor, afecutum, to obtain.] Ac- 
quirement ; the a£t of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perfon, after he has been in full poffel- 
Aon of a fecond beneAce, cannot return again to his Arft ; be- 
caufe it is immediately void by his af coition of a fecond. 

Ay life's Par ergon Juris Canon fei* 

Assemblage, n.f. [afembloge, Fr.] A colledlion ; a number 
eff individuals brought together. It differs from ajfembh by 
being applied only, or chiefly, to things ; afemhly bein'! ufed 
only, or generally, of perfons. - - 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is pofitive, and 

the cjjemblage of a great number of pofitive ideas of foace or 
duration. A . l 

O Hartford, fitted or to fhine in courts 

With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 

2 H 


With 





With innocence and meditation join d , - . 

In foft akmbhge , Men to my fong. Thomfon s Spring. 

To ASSEMBLE- v. a. [ ajfembler , Fr.J 1 o bring together in- 
to one place. It is ufed both of perfons and things. 

And he {hall fet up an enfign for the nations, and mall nj- 
fetnhle the outcafts of Iliad, and gather together the difperfed 

if Judah. , u , 7 °I>’ »• 12 ‘ 

He wonders for what end you have ajjembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Shak. Richard U • 

To Assemble, v.n. To meet together. _ 

Thefe men affiefnbled , and found Daniel praying, an. v i. 
Assembly, n.f [affiemblee, Fr.] A company met together. 

Having heard, by fame. 

Of this fo noble, and fo fair afembly -, 

This night to meet here, they could do no left. 

Out of the great refpeft they bear to beauty. Shak. H. V ill. 

•Asse'nt. n.f [ ajfenfus , Lat.] . 

upon the whole, the underftanding determine its ajfent. Locke. 

2 ‘ C To "urge ^"ming upon the church, requiring thereunto 
that religious ajfent of chriftian belief, wherewith the words 
of the holy prophets are received, and not to fcew it m faip 
ture ; this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 

Tli^evldence of God’s own teftimony, added unto the natu- 
ral ajfent of reafon concerning the certainty ot them, doth no 
a little comfort and confirm the fame. Hooter, b. ..§.*■ 

Without the king’s ajfent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. Sbakefp. Henry VIII 

Faith, on the other fide, is the affent to any propofitton not 
thus made cut by the deduffion of reafon, but upon the credit 

To ABSENT, v. n. [ ajfentire , Lat.] To concede ; to yield to, 

° r AnTthe Jews alfo ajfented, faying, that thefejhm^were 

As’senta'tion. n.f. [ajfeniatio, Lat.] Compliance with the 
opinion of another out of flattery or diffimulation. Did. 

Asse'ntmenT. n.f [from, ajfent. ~\ Confent. wWe ar(juments 
We may Ihrink at their bare teftimomes, whole arguments 

are but precarious, and fubfift upon the charity of our ajfent- 
are due pi c , Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. 

merits. 

ToASSE'RT. v.a. [affiero, Lat.] 

. To maintain : to defend either by words or aflions. 

Your forefathers have ajferted the party which tiwyChofe till 
death, and died for its defence. Dryden s Virgil, Dedication. 

2. To affirm. 

o. To claim ; to vindicate a title to. . 

Nor can the grovelling mind. 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 

Afert the native skies, or own its heav nly kind. Dryd . 
Assertion. n.f. [from affiert.] The afit of aflerting. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe w u 

us it ftandeth ftill; becaufe he hath ] probabl 
I no infallible fenfe or reafon againft it, I will not quarrel wit 
t • hr . Brown 2 * * * * 7 s Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. 

Asse'rtive.^'. [from affiert.] Pofitive; dogmatical; peremptory. 
He was not fo fond of the principles he undertook to llluftra , 
as to boaft their certainty ; propofmg them not m a confide 
and ajfertive form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. Glanv. 
Asse'rtor. n.f [from affiert.] Maintamer ; vindicator; fup- 

porter ; affirmer. 

Among th’ ajfertors of free reafon s claim. 

Our nation’s not the leaft in worth or fame. Drya . 

Faithful ajfertor of thy country s caufe, 

Britain with tears Ihall bathe thy glorious wound Pryr 
It is an ufual piece of art to undermine the authority Ox fui 
damental truths! by pretending to Anew how weak the proofs 
are, which their ajfertors employ me lefe " c of them M terbury. 
To Asse'rve. v. a. [ajfermo, Lat.] Tot , P> 

To ASSE'SS. «. <7. [from ajfejlare, ltd. To make an equili- 
brium, or balance.] To charge with any certain fum. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they were ajfejfei 
bv the affidavit from the time of the inquifition found. Bacon. 
ASSIGN, n. f. [ajfefflo, Lat.] A fitting down by one 5 ajv- 

ing affiftance or advice. 

Assessment-, n.f [from to affiejs.] 

1. The fum levied on certain property. 

2 ’ ' what ('rearer immunity and happinefs can there be to a peo- 

nle than°to be liable to no laws, but what they make them- 
felves > To be fubjeft to no contribution, ajjejjmen ., or any 
pecuniary levy wtatfoever, but what they vote, anijoton*. 
!dy yieldSnd themfelves ? Howel’s Pre-eminence of Parham. 

SU generally ufed of thofe who 

affift the judge. 

Minos, the drift inquifitor, appeals , 

And lives and crimes, with his ajfejj'ors , hears. 


Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 

Abfolves the jufc, and dooms the guilty fouls. DrydeytsJEn. 

2. He that fits by another as next in dignity. 

To his Son, 

Th’ ajfejfor of his throne, he thus began. Par. Loffi b. V L 
Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 

Ajfejfor to the throne of thund’ ring J ove. Dryden 7 s Iliad. 

3. He that lays taxes ; derived from affiejs. 

ASsets. n.f without the fngular. \_affiez, Fr.] Ooods fufficieut 

to difcharge that burden, which is caft upon the executor or 
heir, in fatisfying the teftators or anceftors debts or legacies. 
Whoever pleads ajjets , fayeth nothing ; but that the perfon 
againft whom he pleads, hath enough come to his hands, to 
difcharge what is in demand. Cowel. 

To ASSF/VER. I v. a. [ajjevero, Lat.] To affirm with great 
To Asse'verate. ) folemnity, as upon oath. 

Asseveration, n. f [from ajfevci ate.~\ oolemn affirmation, 
as upon oath. 

That which you are perfuaded of, ye have it no otherwife 
than by your own only probable colleciion ; and therefore fuch 
bold ajfeverations , as in him were admirable, fhould, in your 
mouths, but argue rafhnefs. Hooker , Preface . 

Another abufe of the tongue I might add ; vehement ajfeve- 
rations upon flight and trivial occafions. Ray on Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphafis to the words, and 
ao-rees better with the vehemence of the fpeaker in making his 
affeveration. Broome’s Notes on Oiyjfey. 

A'sshead. n.f. [from ajs and head.] One flow of apprehen- 
fion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an afshead , and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 
a thin-faced knave, a gull. > Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Assidu'ity. n.f [ ajjiduite , Fr. ajfduitas , Lat.] Diligence; 

clofenefs of application. # 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviction ot thene- 
' ceffity of his utmoft vigour and ajfiduity to acquit himfelf of 

it ? Ro Z m - 

We obfen r e the addrefs and ajfiduity they will ufe to corrupt 

us. . . 

I have, with much pains and ajfiduity , qualified myfelf for a 

nomenclator. ^difon. Guardian, N 6 107. 

ASSFDUOUS; \tdf [affiduus, Lat.] Conftant in application. 

And if by pray’r. 

IncefTant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 
To weary him with my ajftduous cries. Parad. Lojt, b. xi. 
The moft ajftduous talebearers, and bittereft revilers, are of. 
ten half-witted people. Government of the Tongue , § 6. 

In fummer, you fee the hen giving herfelf greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together; but m win- 
ter, when the rigour of the feafon would chill the principles of 
life, and deftroy the young one, Ihe grows more ajftduous in her 
attendance, and ftays away but half the time. Addifon.SpWator. 
Each ftill renews her little labour, . 

Nor iuftles her ajftduous neighbour. . ™ 

Assi'duously. adv. [from ajftduous.] Diligently ; continually. 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be ajfduoufy converiant 

with their materials, is that of glafs-men. °) 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually the drier, 
feeing it is ajfduoufy drained and exhaufted by the Teas. Bentley. 
ToAssi'ece. [affieger.Fr.] To befiege. D>B. 

JSSIE'NTO. n. f. [In Spanifh a contraa or bargain] ft 
contraa or convention between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for furnifhing the Spanift dominions in America w* 
negro flaves. This contraa was transferred from the Iren® 
to the Englifli South-Sea company, by the treaty of 1713, 
thirty years; who were likewife permitted to fend J V 
{hip, of 500 tuns, yearly to the Spanilh fettlements, 

pean goods. , 

To ASSI'GN. v. a. [ afigner , Fr. ajfigno, Lat.J 

I. To mark out; to appoint. valiant 

He ajftgned Uriah unto a place where he knew that ^ ^ 
men were. 


Both joining. 

As join’d in injuries, one enmity 

Againft a foe by doom exprefs ajfign’d us, , 

That cruel ferpent. . 

True quality is neglefted, virtue is oppreffed, and ' 
umphant. The laft day will ajftgn to every one a to®" 
able to his character. rlddifon. Sped. N ^ 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no fuch intrinfick, natural, fettled t alu J 
thing, as to make any afigned quantity or it conf - ^ 

any ajfigned quantity of another. r jg-ht 

3. In law. In general, to appoint a deputy, or make ov J 
to another ; in particular, to appoint or let or. a, 

error, is tofliew in what part of the procefs ^ 

to ajfign fclfe judgment, is to declare how an . cj n . 

mem is unjuft : ?o ajfign the celfor is .0 

tiff had ceffed, or given over : to ajfign Waite, is ^ 

in efpecially the wafte is committed. , marked 

Assignable, adj. [from afigni] That which may bema 

out, or fixed. y^iftotle 


ASS 

S2S eterna^exiftence^in which the world did not alfo co- 

a - 

m Th; lovers expected the return of this ftated hour 
much impatience as if it had been a real ajfignation. epedator. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation. 

Keeps pun&ual to an ajfignation. J ‘ 

*• A maki f g °7r Fr ]”° He r 'tbat is appointed or deputed 
Assignee'. n.f. [ajfgm.jf-^ m ^uf.nefs, or enjoy 

aUcommodity. And an ajftgnee may be either in deed or in 
A ■ atTunee in deed, is he that is appointed by a perfon , af- 
fnee i ififw, is he whom the law maketh fo, without anjj- 

a p0 v^ e "* n He that appoints. 

SSI The Gofpd isj« once the ajf.gner of our tasked j-ern- 

AssifoNAKNT. n.f. [from ajfign.] Appointment of one thing 

with regard to another thing or perfon. . 

The^only thing which maketh any place publick, is the pu- 

blick alignment thereof unto fuch duties. Hooker, b. v. § 1 2 . 

This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, whom we have 
no rule to know, is juft as good as an alignment to no bo_dyjrt 

Assailable, adj. [from ajfimlate.] That which may be con- 
verted to the fame nature with fomething elle. 

The fpirits of many, long before that time, will find but 
ked habitations; and meeting no afimilables wherein to re- 
ad* their natures, muft certainly participate fuch natural defo- 
l at j ons Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

To ASSI'MILATE. v. a. [ajpmilo, Lat.] 

1 To convert to the fame nature with another thing. 

Birds ajfimlate lefs, and excern more, than beafts ; for 
their excrements are ever liquid, and their flefh generally more . 
1 r Bacon s Nat. Hijtory. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, becaufe their 
flefh doth afimilate more finely, and fecerneth more fubtely. 

Bacons Nat. Hijl. N° 680. 

Tafting concoH, digeft, afimilate , 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables miy afftmilate their nou- 
rifhment ; moift nourifliment eafily changing its texture, till it 
becomes like the denfe earth . Newton. 

1. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 

A ferine and neceffitous kind of life would eafily ajfmilate at 
leaft the next generation to barbarifm and ferinenefs. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

They are not over patient of mixture ; but fuch, whom they 
cannot ajfmilate, foon find it their intereft to remove. Swift. 
Assi'milate ness, n.f [from ajfmilate. ] Likenefs. Diet. 
Assimila'tion. n. f [from ajfmilate.'] 

j. The aft of converting any thing to the nature or fubftance of 
another. 

It furthers the very aft of ajfimilation of nourishment, by 
fome outward emollients that make the parts more apt to affi- 
milate. Bacon’s Natural Hjfory, N° 59. 

2. The ftate of being affimilated. 

A nourifliment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
conferving the body, not repairing it by afimilation, but pre- 
ferring it by ventilation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

3. The aft of growing like fome other being. 

It is as well the inftinft as duty of our nature, to afpire to 
an afimilation with God ; even the moft laudable and generous 
ambition. Dec. of Piety. 

To Assi'mulate. v.a. [ afimulo, hsit .] To feign; to coun- 
terfeit. Didt. 


LL11vZ.il* 

Assimula'tion. n.f [afhriuldtio, Lat.] A diffembling; 
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counterfeiting. 


Didi. 


in 


To ASSftST. v.a. \_affifer, Fr. ajfjlo, Lat.] To help. 

Receive her in the Lord, as becometh faints, and affijl her 
whatfover bufinefs fhe hath need. Rom. xvi. 2. 

It is neceffary and ajffing to all our other intelleftual facul- 
ties. Locke. 

Acquaintance with method will ajffl one in ranging human 
affairs. _ Watts’s Logick. 

She no fooner yielded to adultery, but fhe agreed to affjl in 
the murder of her hufband. Broome on Odyjfey . 

Assistance, n.f [ affjl ancc , French.] Help ; furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourfe, not only to the 
prayers of the faints, but to their aid and affiance : What doth 
this aid and affjlance fignify ? Stillinrfeet. 

You have abundant ajff ancestor this knowledge, in excellent 
books. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

Let us entreat this neceffary affjlance, that by his grace he 
would lead us. Propers. 

Assistant, adj. [from afijif Helping; lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and were affiant to 
him openly, or at leaft under hand. Hale’s Com. Law of Engl. 
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or minifterial. . /- »t T , 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufua > 

fent as affiants or attendants, according to the quality o 
perfons. Bacon’s Advice to Sir George VtUiers. 

2. Sometimes it is only a fofterword for an attendant. 

The pale affiants on each other ftar’d, 

With gaping mouths for bluing words prepar’d. Dryden . 

ASSFZE. n. f [afife, a fitting, Fr.] 

1. An affembly of knights and other fubftantial men, .with the 
bailiff or juftice, in a certain place, and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. 

9. An ordinance or ftatute. , 

4. The court, place, or time, where and when the writs and pro- 

ceffes of ajfze are taken. . f 

The law was never executed by any juftices or afize , 
the people left to their own laws. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 
At each ajfze and term we try 
A thoufand rafeals of as deep a dye. Dryden sjuvena.. 

5. Any court of juftice. 

The judging God fliall clofe the book of fate. 

And there the laft affixes keep. 

For thofe who wake, and thofe who fleep. _ Dryden, 

6. Afize of bread, ale, he. Meafure, or quantity. Thus it is faid, 
when wheat is of fuch a price , the bread Jhall be of fuch aftize. 

7. Meafure; rate: for which we now u kftze. See Size. 

On high hill’s top Ifaw a ftately frame. 

An hundred cubits high by juft afize , 

With hundred pillars. Spen. ViJion ofBcllay . 

To Assi'ze". v. a. [from the noun.] To fix the rate of any 
thing by an afize or writ. 

Assi'zer, or Assiser. n.f [from^ZA] Is an officer that has 
the care and overfight of weights and meafures. Chambers . 

AssoGiable. adj. \afhciabilis, Lat.] T. hat which may be joined 
to another. 

To ASSOCIATE, v, a. [ afocier , Fr. ajfocio, Lat.] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 

A fearful army led by CaiusMarcius, 

Afociated with Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories. Shakejp. Coriolanus » 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 

Ajfociate in your town a wand’ring train. 

And ftrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden’ s Mneid, 

3. To accompany; to keep company with another. 

Friends fhould ajfociate friends in grief and woe. 

Sbakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

4. It has generally the particle withy as, he afociated with his 
mafter’s enemies. 

AssoGiate. adj. [from the verb.] Confederate ; joined in in- 
tereft or purpofe. 

While I defeend through darknefs. 

To my afociate pow’rs, them to acquaint 
With thefe fucceffes. Milt. Par. Lofl , 1 . x. 

AssoGiate. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A perfon joined with another ; a partner. 

They perfuade-the king, now in old age, to make Plangus 
his afociate in government with him. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. A confederate. 

Their defender, and his afociates , have fithence propofed to 
the world a form fuch as themfelves like. Llooker , i . v. § 27. 

3. A companion; implying fome kind of equality. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unfuitable 
afociate. Wotton. 

Sole Eve, afociate foie, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 
But my afociates now my ftay deplore, 

Impatient. Pope’s Odyfey. 

Association, n.f. [from officiate.] 

1. Union; conjunftion; fociety. 

The church being a fociety, hath the felf-fame original 
grounds, which other politick focieties have; the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto fociable life, and confent to 
fome certain bond of affiociation ; which bond is the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they fhall be aflbeiated in. 

Hooker , l. i # 

2. Confederacy ; union for particular purpofes. 

This could not be done but with mighty oppofition: againft 
which, to ftrengthen themfelves, they fecretly entered into a 
league of affiociation. Hooker , Preface . 

3. Partnerfhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy affiociation with God ; and, by- 
making you his partner, interefts you in all his happinefs Boyle . 

4. Conneftion. 


Affiociation of ideas is of great importance, and may be of 
excellent ufe. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Appofition ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are. to be placed only in 
the various feparations, and new affiaciatms and mot ons of 
thefe permanent particles. Newton’s Opticks. 

A'ssonance. 



ASS 

A'ssonance. n.f. ]_a [finance, Fr.] Reference of one found to 
another refembling it. _ _ Didi. 

Absonant, adj . [ ajficnant , French.] Sounding in a manner 
refembling another lound. Didt. 

To Asso'rt. v. a. [ ajfortir , Fr.] To range in claffes, as one 
thing fuits with another. 

To Asso't. v. a. [from fit ; ajfioter , Fr.] To infatuate ; to be- 
fot : a word out of ufe. 

But whence they fprung, or how they were begot, 

Uneath is to aflure, uneath to weene 

That monftrous errour which doth fome ajjot. Fairy Queen. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The derivation of this word is uncer- 
tain ; Minjhew deduces it from adfuadere , or ajfuaviare ; < Ju- 
nius , from ypsey, fweet ; from whence Skinner imagines aypee- 
yan might have been formed.] 

1. To mitigate; to foften ; to allay. 

Refrefhing winds the fummer’s heats ajfiuage , 

And kindly warmth difarms the winter’s rage. Addifion. 

2. To appeafe ; to pacify. 

Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er thelefs, 

Since nought ajfiuageih malice when ’tis told. Fairfax , b. iv. 
This was neceffary for the fecuring the people from their 
fears ; which were capable of being ajfuaged by no other means. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Shall I, t’ ajfiuage 

Their brutal rage, ? , 

The regal ftem deftroy ? Dryden s Albion . 

3. Toeafe; as, the medecine afifiuages pain. 

To Assua'ge. v. n. To abate. 

God made a wind to pafs over the earth, and the waters afi- 
fiuaged. % Gen. viii. 1 . 

Assua'gement. n. fi. [from ajfiuage.'] What mitigates or fof- 
ten's. 

Tell me, when (hall thefe weary woes have end. 

Or {hall their ruthlefs torment never ceafe ? 

But all my days in pining languor fpend, 

Without hope of affiuagement or releafe. Spenfier s Sonnets. 
Assua'ger. n.f. [from ajjuage.] One who pacifies or ap- 
peafes. 

Assua'sive. adj. [from ajjuage.] Softening; mitigating. 

If in the breaft tumultuous joys arile. 

Mufick her foft ajjuajive voice applies. Pope s St. Ccccilia. 
To Assu'bjugate. v. a. [fiubjugo, Lat.] To fubmit to. 

This valiant lord 
Muff not fo Rate his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor by my will ajfiubjugate his merit, . 

By o-oing to Achilles. Shakejp. Froilus and Crefifiida. 

Assuef action, n.f. [ ajjuefiacio, Lat.] T. he ftate of being 
accuftomed to any thing. 

Right and left, as parts infervient unto the motive faculty, 
are differenced by degrees from ufe and ajfiuefadiion , or accoid- 
ing whereto the one grows flronger. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 
AssiFetude. n.f. [1 aJfiuetudo,\j2.t .] Accuftomance; cuftom. 
We fee that ajfiuetude of things hurtful, doth make them lofe 
the force to hurt. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N 67. 

To ASSU'ME. v. a. \_aJfumo , Lat.] 

1 . To take. 

This when the various God had urg’d in vain. 

He {trait ajjiinid his native form again. P°P e - 

2. To take upon one’s felf. 

With ravifh’d ears. 

The monarch hears, 

AJfiumes the God, 

AfteCIs to nod, 

And feems to fhake the fpheres. Dryden s St. Crecilia . 

3. To arrogate ; to claim or feize unjuftly. 

This makes him over-forward in bufinefs, affuming in con- 
verfation, and peremptory in anfwers. Collier of Confidence. 

4. To luppofe fomething granted without proof. 

In every hypothecs, fomething is allowed to be ajfiianed. Boyle. 

5. To apply to one’s own ufe; to appropriate. 

His majefty might well ajfiurne the complaint and expreffion 
of king David. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Assu'me &*n. fi [from ajfiume.] An arrogant man ; a man who 

claims more than his due. ^ . 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is not fafe too . 
But can thefe high ajfiumers and pretenders to reafon, prove 
themfelves fo ? > South. 

Assu'ming. participial adj. [from ajjume.] Arrogant; haugity. 
His haughty looks, and his ajjuming air, 

The fon of Ifis could no longer bear. Dryden. 

' ASSU'MPSIF. n.f [aJJ’umo, Lat.] A voluntary promife made 
by word, whereby a man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
anything to another: It contains any verbal promife ma e 
upon confideration. owe * 

■ Assumption, n.f. [ajfiumptio, Lat.] 

1. The aCt of taking any thing to one’s felf. . 

The perfonal defeent of God himfelf, and. his ajjurnption of 
our flefhto his divinity, more familiarly to iniinuate his pleafure 

to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wifdom. 

Hammondd s Fundamentals. 

2. The fuppofition, or aCl of fuppofingof any thing without far- 
ther proof. 
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Thefe by way of ajjurnption , under the two general propor- 
tions, are intrinfically and naturally good or bad. Norris. 

For the ajjurnption , that Chrift did fuch miraculous and f u l 
pernatural works, to confirm what he faid, we need only repeat 
the meffage fent by him to John the Baptift. South. 

3. The thing fuppofed ; a populate. 

Hold, fays the Stoick, your ajjurnption s wrong : 

I grant, true freedom you have well defin’d. Dryd Perfius. 

4. The taking up any perfon into heaven, which is fuppofed by 
the Romifh church of the Blefled Virgin. 

Upon the feaft of the ajjurnption of the Blefled Virgin, the 
pope and cardinals keep the vefpers. Stillingfl. on Rom. idolat. 

Had Adam done this after a certain period of years, he would 
have been rewarded with an ajjurnption to eternal felicity. 

Wake's Preparation for Death 
Assu'mptive. adj. [ajfumptivus, Lat.] That may be affumed. 
Assu'rance. n.f. \_afiurance, French.] 

1 . Certain expectation. 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower and lefler thing than of- 
furance , yet, as to all the purpofes of a pious life, it may prove 
more ufeful. South . 

What encouragement can be given to goodnefs, beyond the 
hopes of heaven, and the ajjiirance of an endlefs felicity ? Tillot. 

2. Secure confidence; truft. 

What man is he, that bo?fts of fleftily might. 

And vain ajjiirance of mortality. 

Which all fo foon as it doth come to fight 

Againft fpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy Queen, h. i. 

3. Freedom from doubt ; certain knowledge. 

I grant that proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that ajjiirance, which doth grow by a flronger 
proof. Hooker, b. ii. 

’Tis far off. 

And rather like a dream, than an ajjiirance 
That my remembrance warrants. Shakefip. Fempejl. 

The obedient, and the man of praCtice, fhall outgrow all 
their doubts and ignorances, till perfuafion pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into ajjurance. South . 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfortable ajjurance 
of God’s favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
a religious life would have given him ? Tdlotjon. 

4. Firmnefs ; undoubting fteadinefs. 

Men whofe confideration will relieve our modefty, and give 
us courage and ajjurance in the duties of our profeflion. Rogers. 

5. Confidence; want of modefty ; exemption from awe or fear. 

My behaviour ill governed, gave you the firft comfort ; my 
affeCtion ill hid, hath given you this laft ajjurance. Sidney: 
Converfation, when they come into the world, will add to 
their knowledge and ajjiirance. Locke. 

6. Ground of confidence ; fecurity given. 

The nature of defire itfelf is no eafier to receive belief, than 
it is hard to ground belief ; for as defire is glad to embrace the 
firft fhew of comfort, fo is defire defirous of perfect ajjurance ; 

Sidney, b. ii. 

As the conqueft was but flight and fuperficial, fo the pope’s 
donation to the Irifh fubmiflions were but weak and fickle af- 
Jurances . Sir J • Davies on I) eland. 

None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. 

. — Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 

But yet I’ll make ajjurance double fure, 

And take a bond of fate ; Thou {halt not live. Shak. Mach. 

I muff confefs your offer is the beft ; 

And, let your father make her the ajjurance , 

She is your own, elfe you muff pardon me. 

If you {hould die before him, where’s her dower. 

Shakejp. Faming of the Shrew. 

7. Spirit ; intrepidity. 

With all th’ ajjurance innocence can bring, 

Fearlefs without, becaufe fecure within ; 

Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I fee 
This pomp, a fhame to you, a pride to me. Dryd. Aurertg 

8. Sanguinity ; readinefs to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural afuranct 

or confidence, which Ariftotle obferves young men to be iu 
of, and old men not fo inclined to. Hammond's Pratt . uu 

g. Teftimony of credit. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. 

And from fome knowledge and ajjurance of you, 

Offer this office. SbaM,; Kmg l» ’■ 

We have as great ajjurance that there is a God, as we cou 
expea to have, fuppofing that he were. Fillotfon, Prepay. 

10. ConviCtion. 

Such an ajjurance of things as will make men care u 
a lefler danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater. 1 

11. The fame with infiurance. See Insurance. . 

To Assu're. v. a. [ ajfieurer , Fr. from ajjecuraie , low a 1 -J 

1. To give confidence by a firm promife. . 

So when he had ajjured them with many wor s, ‘ 
would reftore them without hurt, according to the agree > 
they let him go for the faving of their brethren. 2 ac.x 

2. T° 

r 
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To^onMe„t ; to exempt from doubt or fear ; to confer 
fecurity. 
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AsTuhtEns ” participial adj. [from ajure.} 

*• C kt i an rience, that flint laid about ^ottom 

of a tree makes it profper. Bacon s Nat. tbfi. N 4 **. 

2. Certain ; not doubting. 

Young princes, clofe your hands, 

And your lips too ; for, I am well affured, ^ 

That I did fo, when I was firft ajfur’d. Shat. Ling jowl. 

As when by night the glafs 

Of Galilaeo, lefs ajfur'd, obferves , 

Imagin’d lands, and regions, in the moon. Par. Lojt, b. . 

rj Tm mod eft \ vicioufly confident# . , . - 

Assuredly, adv. [from affured.] Certainly; indubitably. 

They promis’d me eternal happmels, 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 

I am not worthy yet to wear : 1 fhall ajfuredly. 

Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

God is abfolutely good, and fo, ajfuredly, the caufeof all that 

is 2 -ood ; but, of any thing that is evil, he is no caufe at all. 
is good y O Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

Mindly he will ftop our liberty, till we reftore him his wor- 
„. M South. 

Assuredness, n.f. [from ajfund.] The ftate of being affured ; 

certainty. 

Assurer, n.f. [from ajfiure.] 

1 . He that gives affurance. 

2. He that gives fecurity to make good any lofs. 

To ASS W'AGE. See ASSUAGE. _ ... 

Asterisk, n.f. [«r^L^©*.] A mark in printing or writing, in 

form of a little ftar ; as *. ..... 

He alio publiffied the tranflatlon of the Septuagint by itfelf, 
having firft compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by ajle- 
risks what was defective, and by obelisks what was redundant. 

Grew' s Cofimol. Sacra, b. iv. 

A'sterism. n.f. \ajleri firms y Lat.] 

1. A conftellation. 

Poetry had filled the Ikies with qfterifms , and hiftories be- 
longing to them ; and then aftrology devifes the feigned virtues 
ancf influences of each. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. An afterifk, or mark. This is a very improper ufe. 

Dwell particularly on paffages with an ajlerifim * ; for the 
obfervations which follow fuch a note, will give you a clear 
light. Dryden' s Dufirefinoy. 

A'sthma. n.f. [obh(AM,] A frequent, difficult, and ftiort refpi- 
ration, joined with a hilling found and a cough, efpecially in 
the night-time, and when the body is in a prone pofture ; be- 
caufe then the contents of the lower belly bear fo againft the 
diaphragm, as to leffen the capacity of the breaft, whereby the 
lungs have lefs room to move. Quincy. 

An ajlhma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the mufcles of the thorax, but 
does not continue long. Floyer on the Humours. 

Asthma'tical. I adj. [from ajlhma.] Troubled with an 
Asthma'tick. ) afthma. 

In ajlhmatical perfons, we often fee, that though the lungs 
be very much fluffed with tough phlegm, yet the patient may 
live fome months, if not fome years. Boyle. 

After drinking, our horfes are mod ajlhmaiick ; and, for a- 
voiding the watering of them, we wet their hay. 

Floyer on the Humours. 
Aste'rn. adv. [from a and Jlern.] In the hinder part of the 
fhip ; behind the ftlip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow. 

While thofe ajlern defeending down the fteep. 

Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryden . 

To Aste'rt. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfier , as it feems, for 
fart, or Jjartle.] To terrify ; to ftartle; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill defeit ; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until, 

J )ic would we daily, once it to expert ; 

No danger there the fhepherd can afiert. Spenfier s Pajl. 
VOL. 1. J 
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AstoViEd. farticif. adj. A word ufed in the verfion of the 

^t^Watthee. . % 

To ASTO'NISH. v. a. [ cjlonner , Fr. from attorn us, J 
T con fo! i nd wit ! l fome mL paffion, as with fear or wonder, 

to amaze ; to furpnfe. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble. 

When themoft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to ajlom/h us. ^ Shak. Juh j ' - 
Ajionijh'd at the voice, he flood amaz . d, Q . , 

And all around with inward horror gaz d. Add fib 

A genius univerfal as his theme, ^ ,, Summer . 

Aftomjhing as chaos. , f tCi px _ 

Asto nishingness. n.f. [from ajlomjh.] 

cite aftonifhment. . . 

Astonishment, n.f [ ejlonnement , Fr.] Amazon , 

fufton of mind from fear or wonder. 

We found, v/ith no lefs wonder to us, than ajlomjh 
themfelves, that they were the two valiant and fonous ^ro- 

th< She efteemed this as much above his wifdom, as 

is beyond bare admiration. f . 

To AstoTnd. [efionner, Fr.] To aftomfli ; to confound 
with fear or wonder. This word is now fomewhat oblolete. 
Thefe thoughts may flcartle well, but not ajlound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended . 

By aftrong Tiding champion, conlcience. Paradifie Regain . 

Astra'ddle. adv . Lfrom a and_ Jlr addle .] With one’s le g.J- 

crofs any thing. ... , ' 

Astragal, n.f [arpy^, the ankle, or ankle-bone.] Alitne 

round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, fervmg as an 
ornarrient at the tops and bottoms of columns. Build. Diet. 

We fee none of that ordinary confufton, which is the remit 
of quarter rounds of the ajlragal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled particulars. Spectator, N J 415* 

A'stRAL. adj. [from aftrum, Lat.] Starry; relating to the ftars. 
Some ajlral forms I muft invoke by pray’r. 

Fram’d all of pureft atoms of the air ; 

Not in their natures Amply good or ill ; 

But moft fubfervient to bad fpirits will. Dryd. Fyran. Love . 
Astray, adv. [from a and fray.] Out of the right way. 

May feem the wain was very evil led. 

When fuch an one had guiding of the way. 

That knew not, whether right he went, or elfe afilray. F. Q. 
You run afilray, for whillt we talk of Ireland, you rip up the 
original of Scotland. Spenfier on Ireland. 

Like one that had been led aflray 
Through the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way. Milt. Jl Penfierofio. 
To ASTRFCT. v. a. [ ajlringo , Lat.] To contract by applica- 
tions, in oppofttion to relax : a word not fo much ufed as con- 
Jlringe. 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or nfilrifted, as they let the 
humours pafs either in too fmall or too great quantities. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 
Astri'ction. n.f. [ ajlriflio , Lat.] The act or power of con- 
tracting the p^.rts of the body by applications. 

AJlriElion is in a fubftance that hath a virtual cold ; and it 
worketh partly by the fame means that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an afilrittion, but fuch an ajlriftion as is 
not grateful to the body ; for a pleafing ajlrittion doth rather 
bind in the nerves than expel them : and therefore fuch afilric- 
tion is found in things of a harfh tafte. Bacon's Nat. Hifilory. 

Such lenitive fubftances are proper for dry atrabilarian con- 
ftitutions, who are fubjecl to ajlridtion of the belly and the piles- 

Arbuthnot on Diet . 

Astri'ctive. adj. [from ajlrift.] Stiptick; of a binding qua- 
lity. Didt. 

Astri'ctory. adj. [< ajlridlorius , Lat.] Aftringent; apt to 
bind. Diet, 

Astri'de. adv. [from a and Jlride.] With the legs open. 

To lay their native arms afide. 

Their modefty, and ride ajlride. Hudibras. 

I faw a place, where the Rhone is fo ftraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may ftand ajlride upon both at once. Boyle* 
AstriVerous. adj. [ aflrifier , Lat.] Bearing, or having ftars. D. 
AstrFgerous. adj. [ aJlriger,bzX . .] Adorned with ftars. Didf. 
To ASTRFNGE. v. a. [ ajlringo , Lat.] To prefs by contrac- 
tion ; to make the parts draw together. 

I ears are caufed by a contraction of the fpirits of the brain ; 
which contraction, by confequence, ajlringeth the moifture of 
the brain, and thereby fendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

Astri'ngency. n.J. [from ajlringe.] The power of contrac- 
ting the parts of the body ; oppofed to the power of rclaxa~ 
ticn. 

AftriCtion prohibiteth diffolut'on ; as, in medicines, aftrin- 
gents inhibit putrefaCtion : and, by ajlringency, fome fmall quan- 
tity of cil of vitriol will keep frelii water long from putrefying. 

Bacon's Natural Hijl ory, N J 342. 
Acid, acrid, auftere, and bitter fubftances, by their ajlrin- 
gency, create horrour, that is, {Emulate the fibres. Arbuthnot. 
Astringent, adj. [ajlringens, Lat.] Binding; contra&ing; 
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Ajlringent medicines arc binding, which a£l by the afperity 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and 
make them draw up clofer. Jhiincy. 

The juice is very ajlringent, and therefore of flow motion. 

Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N° 64.1 . 
What diminifheth fenfible perfpiration, encreafeth the in- 
fenfible 3 for that reaion a {Lengthening and ajlringent diet of- 
ten conduceth to this purpofe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A'strograph v. n~J. [from argov and ?p£w.] The fcience of 
defcribing the ftars. DiR. 

A'strolabe. n.f. [arpo2aj3wv, of Irne, and X«j 3 s~.‘, to take.] 

1 . An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking the altitude of the pole, 
the fun or ftars, at fea. 

2. A ftereographick projection of the circles of the fphere upon 

the plain of fome great circle. Chambers. 

Astro'loger. n.f [ ajlr&logus , Lat. from u<?gov and ] 

.1 . One that, fuppofmg the influences of the ftars to have a caufal 
power, profefles to foretel or difcover events depending on 
thole influences. 

Not unlike that which ajlrologcrs call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpect the one to the other. JVotton. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature : it depends on the in- 
fluence of the ftars, fay the ajlrologers ; on the organs of the 
body, fay the naturalifts 3 it is the particular gift of heaven, 
fay the divines, both chriftians and heathens. Dryd. Pr. Dufr. 
Ajlrologers , that future fates forefhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer fatire againft lawyers, than that of ajlro- 
logers, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a fuit 
will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Swift. 

2. It was antiently ufed for one that ur.derftood or explained the 
motions of the planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy ajlrologer now living, who, by the help of perfpec- 
tive glaffes, hath found in the ftars many things unknown to 
the ancients, affirms much to have been difeovered in Venus. 

Raleigh’s HJl, of the JVorld. 
Astrolo'gian. n.f. [from, ajlrology.] The fame with ajlro- 
loger. 

The twelve houfes of heaven, in the form w’hich ajlrologians 
ufe. Camden. 

The ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe, 

No more than can the ajlrologian. Hudibras. 

Astrological, ladj. [from ajlrology.] Relating to aftrology 3 

Astrolo'gick. S profeffing aftrology. 

Some feem a little ajlrological , as when they warn us from 
places of malign influence. JVotton. 

No ajlrologick wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been banifh’d, or in chains. Dryd. Juv. 
Ajlrological prayers feem to me to be built on as good rea- 
fon as the predictions. Stilling f. Def. of Difc. on R Idol . 

The poetical fables are more ancient than the ajlrological in- 
fluences, that were not known to the Greeks till after Alexan- 
der the Great. Bentley s Sermons. 

Astrolo'cically. a dv. [from ajlrology. ] In an aftrological 
manner. 

To Astro'logize. v. 71. [from ajlrology .] To practife aftro- 
logy. 

ASTRCFLOGY. n.f. \aJlrologia, Lat.] The practice of fore- 
telling things by the knowledge of the ftars 3 an art now gene- 
rally exploded, as without reafon. 

I know it hath been the opinion of the learned, who think 
of the art of ajlrology , that the ftars do not force the actions or 
wills of men. Swift. 

Astro'nomer. 7i. f. [from a ftar, and a rule or law.] 
He that ftudies the celeftial motions, and the rules by which 
they are governed. 

The motions of factions under kings, ought to be like the 
motions, as the ajh -onomers fpeak of, in the inferiour orbs .Bacon. 
The old and new ajlr onomers in vain 
Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 

Since ajlronomers no longer doubt of the motion of the pla- 
nets about the fun, it is fit to proceed upon that hypothefis. 

Locke . 

Astronomical. \ adj. [from ajlronomy ] Belonging to aftro- 
AstrgnoMick. S nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
fun’s progrefs through the zodiack, they regiftrate and fet them 
clown in their ajlronomical canons. Brown’s V ulgar Err ours. 

Can he not pafs an ajlronomick line, 

Or does he dread th’ imaginary fign, 

That he fhould ne’er advance to either pole. Blackmore. 
AstronoMically. adv. [from ajlronomical .] In an aftrono- 
mical manner. 

ASTRO'NOMY. n.f [Irgovofa, from drjov, a ftar, and a 
law, or rule.] A mixed mathematical fcience teaching the 
knowledge of the celeftial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
diftances, periods, eclipfes, and order. The origin of ajlro- 
• nomy is uncertain ; but from Egypt it travelled into Greece, 
where Pythagoras was the firft European who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the fun, which ftands immoveable 
in the center 3 as he himfelf had been inftructed by the Egyp- 
tian priefts. From the time of Pythagoras, ajlronomy funk in- 
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to negleCt, till it was revived by the Ptolemys, kin^s of P 
and the Saracens, after their conqueft of that country 
acquired fome knowledge of it, brought it from Africa to ^ ^ 
and again reftoird this fcience to Europe, where it has f m ^ ain ’ 
ceived very confiderable improvements. qi e ; re ' 

To this muft be added the underftanding of the globeT 
the principles of geometry and ajironomy. b A a . nc ^ 

A'stroscopy. n.f. [ML, a ftar, and uK-mC, to view.] Okr 
vation of the ftars. 

Astro-theology, n.f. [from aftrum , a ftar, and theoloda f' 
vinity.] Divinity founded on the obfervation of the celdVi 
bodies. 

That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions 
the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I £he\v in the preface of 
my Afro-Theology. Derhairis Phyfco-Tbeolol 

Asu'nder. adv. [ayunbjian, Sax.] Apart 3 feparatelyj notto 
gether. 

Two indirect lines, the further that they are drawn out, the 
further they go afunder. Spenfer on / r J/ a . ^ 

Senfe thinks the planets fpheres not much ajnndcr\ 

What tells us then their diftance is fo far. Sir J. D c -,- 

Greedy hope to find 

His wifh, and beft advantage, us afunder. Paradife LofJ ; x 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate. 

Seeks hid advantage to betray us worfe 3 
Which, when afunder , will not prove too hard. 

For both together are each other’s guard. Dryd. State of h m , 
Born far afunder by the tides of men. 

Like adamant and fteel they meet agen. Dryd. Falk, 

All this metallick matter, both that which continued afun - 
der , and in Angle corpufcles, and that which was amaffed and 
concreted into nodules, fubfided. Woodward’s Nat. Hip. 

Asy'lum. n.f [Lat. clm^gv, from a. not, and <n,x !«, to pillage,] 

A place out of which he that has fled to it, may not be taken; a 
famftuary 3 a refuge. 

So facred was the church to fome, that it had the right of an 
afylum, or fanctuary. Aylijfe’s Parer gm, 

AsyMmetry. n.f [from «, without, and avppllpa., fymmetry.] 

1. Contrariety to fymmetry 3 difproportion. 

The afymmetries of the brain, as well as the deformities of 
the legs or face, may be rectified in time. Crew’s Cojm. Sacra. 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathematicks, for what is 
more ufually called incommenfurability 3 when between two 
quantities there is no common meafure. 

Asymptote, n.f [from a, priv. ovv, with, and Alov, to fall; 
which never meet; incoincident.] Afymptotes are right lines, 
which approach nearer and nearer to fome curve ; but which, 
though they and their curve were infinitely continued, would 
never meet 3 and may be conceived as tangents to their curves 
at an infinite diftance. Chambers. 

Afymptote lines, though they may approach ftill nearer toge- 
ther, till they are nearer than the leaft aftignable diftance, yet, 
being ftill produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew’s Cojm. 
Asymptotical, adj. [f rom afymptote .] Curves are faid to be 
afymptoiical, when they continually approach, without a poffibi- 
lity of meeting. 

AST' ND ETON. n.f. [zo-vvM lor, of a, priv. and a-v.Hu, to bind to- 
gether.] A figure in grammar, when a conjunction copula- 
tive is omitted in a fentence; as in veni, vidi , mi, & is 
left out. 

At. prep, [set, Saxon. 1 

1. At before a place, notes the nearnefs of the place; as, a man 
is at the houfe before he is in it. 

This cuftom continued among many, to fay their prayers at 
fountains. Stilling feet’ s Def. of Difc. on Romijh Idolatry* 

To all you ladies now at land 
We men at fea indite. BuckhurJ . 

2. At before a word fignifying time, notes the coexiftenceof the 
time with the event 3 the word time is fometimes included in 

the adjective. # 

W e thought it at the very firft a fign of cold affection. Hooter. 

How frequent to defert him, and at laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milt. Samp- AT 
At the fame time that the ftorm beats upon the whole (peg 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. Addifcn. pec.. 

We made no efforts at all, where we could have moitwea- 
kened the common enemv, and, at the fame time, en ‘! c ‘ V 

r , * SlVlp' 

ourlelves. . . J 

At before a caufal word fignifies nearly the fame as with. 

At his touch, 

Such fanctity hath heav’n giv’11 his hand, , 

They prefently amend. Shakefp. Maw !■ 

O fir, when he fliall hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, 

Ev’n at this news he dies. Shakefp. Kmg 7° 

Much at the fight was Adam in his heart , • 

Difmay’d. Milton’s Paradife Lofi , *• * 

High o’er their heads a moulding rock is plac’d, 

That promifes a fall, and fhakes at ev’ry blaft. f . 
4. At before a fuperlative adjective implies in the flute, as a ' J J ’ 
in the ftate of moft perfection, & c. 

Con* 
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Confidkr any man as to his perfonal powers, they are not 
at Lateft, they muft ftill be bunted. SmM. 

g We bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertam life, 
/u nrl . nt the longeft, and unquiet at the beft. t ample. 

\ before a peffon, is feldom ufed otherwife than ludicrouily 3 

ns he longed to be at him, that is, to attack him. _ 

1 At before a fubftantive fometimes iigmfies the particular con- 
dftiort or circumftances oftheperfon ; as, at peace, m a ftate of 

* xaCC * Under pardon. 

You are much more at talk for want of wifdom, 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shakefp. King Lear . 

It brimreth the treafure of a realm into a few hands : for the 
tafurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at the 
the end of the game moft of the money will be in the bo x.Bac. 

Hence walk’d the fiend at large in fpacious field. 1 . Lojt. 

The reft, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 

May run in paftures, and at plealure feed. Dryden s Virgil. 

Deferted, at his utmoft need, 

By thofe his former bounty fed. Dryden 1 s St. Caciha. 

What hinder’d either in their native foil, 

At eafe to reap the harveft of their toil. Dryclen’ s Fables. 

Wife men are fometimes over-borne, when they are taken at 
a difadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 

Thefe have been the maxims they have been guided by : 
take thefe from them, and they are perfectly at a lofs, their 
compafs and pole-liar then are gone, and their underftanding is 
perfectly at a nonplus. Locke. 

One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps from the 
back of another at full fpeed. Popes EJfay on Homer’s Battles. 

They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but purfue me 
to my very dreams. Swift. 

At before a fubftantive fometimes marks employment or atten- 


tion. 

We find fome arrived to that fottifhnefs, as to own roundly 
what they would he at. South. 

How d’ye find yourfelf, fays the doctor to his patient ? A little 
while after he is at it again, with a pray how d’ye find your 
body ? L’Ef range. 

But fhe who well enough knew what, 

Before he fpoke, he would be at. 

Pretended not to apprehend. Hudibras. 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope. 

8. At fometimes the fame with furni fed with, after the French a. 

Infufe his breaft with- magnanimity, 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shak. HenryVI. 

9. At fometimes notes the place where any thing is, or a£ts. 

Your hufband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Sh.M. of Ven. 

He that in tracing the veffels began at the heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulation 3 yet made he the firft true 
ftep tov/ards the difeovery. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

There various news I heard, of love and ftrife, 

Of {terms at fea, and travels on the fiiore. Pope. 

IC. At fometimes fignifies in confequence of. 

Impeachments at the profeention of the houfe of commons, 
have received their determinations in the houfe of lords. Hale. 

11. At- marks fometimes the efteCf proceeding from an acf. 

Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s coft. Dryden. 

Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon this occafion. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 482. 

Thofe may be of ufe to confirm by authority, what they will 
not be at the trouble to deduce bv reafon ing.' Arbuth. on Alim. 

1 2. At fometimes is nearly the fame as in, noting fituation. 

She hath been known to come at the head of thefe rafeals, 


and beat her lover. 




Swift. 
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ATARA'XIA. I n.f [It *?*$«.] Exemption from vexation > 

AYaraxy. 5 tranquillity. . 

The feepticks affedted an indifferent equiponoerous neutia- 

!itv, as the only means to their aiaraxia, and freedom from pa - 
fionate dillurbances. ^ Glanvilles Scepfis Saentifica. 

Ate. The preterite of -Art. See To Eat. 

And by his fide, his fteed the graffy forage ate. Parry AG 
Even our firft parents ate themfelves out of paradife 3^ and 
Job’s children junketted and feafted together often. South. 

ATHA'NOR. n.f. [achymical term, borrowed from AhwdHr 3 
or, as others think, TOD-] A digefting furnace, to keep heat 
for fome time 3 fo that it may be augmented or diminnhea at 
pleafure, by opening or {hutting fome apertures made on pur- 
pofe with Aiders over them, called regifters. Juincy. 

AYheism. n. /.' [from atheifl. It is only of two fyllables in poe- 
try.] The difbelief of a God. ? . 

God never wrought miracles to convince aiheif n, ^becaule 
his ordinary works convince it. Bacon sEfays. 

It is the common intereft of mankind, to punifh all thofe vdio 
would feduce men to aiheifn. 

ATHEIST, n.f [«&©-, without God.] One that 
exiftence of God. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, wliofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly ! to the. trains, and to the fmiles 
Of thefe fair atheijls. Milton’s Paradife Lo,i , b. 

Though he were really a fpeculative athe'Jl , yet if he would 
but proceed rationally, he could not however be 
atheifl, nor live without God in this world. 

Atheifl, ufe thine eyes, 

And having view’d the order of the fkies, 

Think, if thou canft, that matter blindly hurl’d, 

Without a guide, fhould frame this wond’rous world. Creech . 
No atheifl , as fuch, can be a true friend, an aftc£tionate re- 
lation, or a loyal fubjeeft. Bentley s Sermons. 

Atheist, adj. Atheiftical; denying God. 

Nor ftood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheifl crew. Milton’ s Paradife Loft , b. vi. 

Atheistical, adj. [from atheifl .] Given to atheifin 3 
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At fometimes marks the occafion, like on. 

Others, with more helpful care, 

Cry’d out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware ! 

At this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 

Shunn’d, and receiv’d him on his pointed fpear. Dryden. 
At fometimes feems to fignify in the power of, or obedient to. 

But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 

Art leaft at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. Iliad. 
At fometimes notes the relation of a man to an adtion. 

To make pleafure the vehicle of health, is a doftor at it in 
good earneft. Collier of Friendjhip. 

At fometimes imports the manner of an action. 

One warms you by degrees, the other fets you on fire all at 
once, and never intermits his heat. Dryden’ s Fables , Pref. 

Not with lefs ruin than the Bajan mole, J * 

At once comes tumbling down. Dryden 1 s /Eneid. 

1 7. At, like the French chez, means fometimes application to or 
dependence on. 

The worft authors might endeavour to pleafe us, and in that 
endeavour deferve fomething at our hands. 

18. At all. In any manner 3 in any degree. 

Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
t Moft women have no charafters at all. 

A tabal. n.f A kind of tabour ufed by the Moors. 

Children fliall beat our atabals and drum. 5 :. 

And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. 
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Dryden 1 s Don Sebajlian. 


Men are atheijlical , becaufe they are firft vicious 3 and quef- 
tion the truth of chriftianity, becaufe they hate the practice. 

South. 

Ati-ieFstically. adv. [from atheijlical.'] In ail atheiftical 
manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great finner talk 
atheijlically , and feoff profanely at religion, fhould, inftead of 
vindicating the truth, tacitely approve the fcoffer. South. 

I entreat fuch as are atheijlically inclined, to confider thefe 
things. Tillotfon. 

AtheFsticalness. n.f [from atheijlical.] The quality of 
being atheiftical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and atheiflicalnefs. 

Hammonds Fundamentals . 

AtheFstick. adj. [from atheifl.] Given to atheifin. 

This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a Deity, and 
convinced all atheijlick gainfayers. Ray on the Creation. 

A'thel, Atheling, Adel, and ./Ethel, [from adel, noble. 
Germ.] So JEthelred is noble for counfel 3 ALthelard, a noble ge- 
nius 3 rEthelbert , eminently noble 3 /Eihelward , a noble proteRor. 

Gibfon’s Camden . 

A'theous. adj. [«.' t h@>-.] Atheiftick 3 godlefs. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and pure, 

Suffers the hypocrite, or atheous prieft. 

To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained, b. i. 

ATHERG'MA. n.f [aS^/xa, from papor pulfe.] Afpe- 
cies of wen, which neither caufes pain, difcolours the ikin, nor 
yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them, refembles milk curds, the tu- 
mour is called atheroma 3 if it be like honey, meliceris 3 and 
if compofed of fat, or a fuety fubftance, fteatoma. Sharp. 

AtheroMatous. adj. [from atheroma.] Having the qualities 
of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it atheromatous. 

IVifeman s Surgeiy. 

Athi rst, adv. [from a and thirjl.] Thirfty 3 in want of drink* 
With fcanty meafure then fupply their food 3 

And, when athirjl , reftrain ’em from the flood. Dryden , 

Athle'tick. adj. [from athleta, Lat. k, a wreftler.] 
Belonging to wreftling. 

Strong of body 3 vigorous 3 lufty ; robuft. 

Seldom {hall one lee in rich families that athletick foundnefs 
and vigour of conftitution, which is feen in cottages, where 
nature is cook, and neceflity caterer. South. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes, Dryden . 

Athwa'rt. prep, [from a and thwart.] 

1. Acrofs 3 tranfverfe to any thing. 

Themiftocles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, by giving 
out a pui pofe to break his bridge athwart the Plellefpont. 

2 • Bacons Ejfays. 

Execrable 


1. 

2. 
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Execrable fhape ! 

That Jar’ll, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy mifereated front athwart my way. Parad . Lcji^b. ii. 

2. Through. 

Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear’d: more fair. Add. Cato. 

Athw'art. adv. 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; crofsly. 

All athwart there came 

A poll from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Sh. Hen. IV. 

2, Wrong. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Cloes all decorum. Shakefp. Meajiire for Meafure. 

Ati'lt. adto. [from a and tilt.] 

1. In the manner of a filter ; with the a&ion of a man making 
a thruft at an antagonift. 

In the city Tours, 

Thou ran’ft atilt , in honour of my love, 

And ftolTt away the ladies hearts from France. Sh. Hen. VI. 

To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open held. Hudibras , p. i. c. i. 

2. In the pofture of a barrel railed or tilted behind, to make it 
run out. 

Such a man is always atilt ; his favours come hardly from 

liiiTi* • 

A'tlas. n. f. 

1. A collection of maps, fo called probably from a picture of 
Atlas fupporting the heavens, prefixed to fome collection. 

2. A large fquare folio ; fo called from thefe folios, which, con- 
taining maps, were made large and fquare. 

3. Sometimes the fupporters of a building. 

4. A rich kind of filk or fluff made for women’s cloaths. 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlafes with gold 
and filver, or without. Spectator, N° 288. 

ATmosphere. n. f vapour, and cqulpa, a fphere.] . 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world is the air, or 
atmofphcre ; a light, thin, fluid, or fpringy body, that encom- 
paffes the folid earth on all fides. Locke . 

It is generally fuppofed to be about forty-five miles high. 

Immenfe the whole excited atmofphere 
Impetuous rufhes o’er the founding world. 5 homjon s Aut- 

Atmospherical, adj. [from atmofphere. ] Confifting of the 
atmofphere ; belonging to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incumbent atmofphe- 
rical cylinder, as a part of the weight refilled. Boyle. 

ATOM, n.f [ atomus , Lat. drop.®*.] 

1. Such a fmall particle as cannot be phyfically divided : and thefe 
are thefirft rudiments, or the component parts of all bodies, fhtin. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms , becaufe, by rea- 
fon of their perfect folidity, they were really indivifible. Ray. 

See plaftick nature working to this end. 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attrafr, attraCled to, the next in place. 

Form’d ana impell’d its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2, Any thing extremely fmall. 

It is as eafy to count atoms , as to refolve the propofitions of 
a lover. ShakeJp. As you like it. 

Ato'mical. adj. [from atom.] 

1. Confifting of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their continuities, 
than in powders and atomical divifions. Brown’s V Agar Err. 

2. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doCtrine of the atomical philo- 
fophy. Bentley s Sermons. 

ATomist. n. f. [from atom.] One that holds the atomical phi- 
lofophy, or doCtrine of atoms. 

The atomifls , who define motion to be a paflage from one 
place to another, what do they more than put one fynonymous 
word for another ? Locke. 

Now can judicious atomifls conceive. 

Chance to the fun could his juft impulfe give ? Blackmore. 

Atomy, n.f. An obfolete word for atom. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies , 

Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 

To ATO'NE. v. n. [from at one , as the etymologifts remark, 
to be at one , is the fame as to be in concord. This derivation is 
much confirmed by the following paflage. ] 

1. To agree; to accord. 

He and Aufidus can no more atone , 

Than violenteft contrariety. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

2. To ftand as an equivalent for fomething ; and particul arly ufed 
of expiatory facrifices; with the particleyT before the tiling 
for which fomething elfe is given. 

From a mean flock the pious Decii came ; 

Yet fucli their virtues, that their lofs alone, 

For Rome and all our legions did atone. Dry den s fuvenal. 
The good intention of a man of weight and worth, or a real 
friend, feldom atones for the uneafinefs produced by his grave 
reprefentations. Locke. 

Let thy fublime meridian courfc 
For Mary’s fetting rays atone : 

Our luftre, with redoubl’d force, 

Muft now proceed from thee alone. Prior. 
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His virgin fword /Egyfthus’ veins imbru’d; 

The murd’rer fell, and blood aton’d for blood. p C ‘ t ■ 

To Ato'ne. v.a. To expiate; toanfwerfor. 

Soon fhould yon’ boafters ceafe their haughty ilnfe 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. Pope's 0 

Ato'nement. n.f. [from atone.] 

1 . Agreement ; concord. 

Fie feeks to make atonement 

Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brothers. Sh R m 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent ; with for. ’ 

And the Levites were purified, and they waflied tbeir clo-'th 
and Aaron offered them as an offering before the Lord • S j 
A aron made an atonement for them to cleanfe them .Num viii ^ 
Surely it is not a fufficient atoneonent for the writers, that t] 21 ' 
profefs loyalty to the government, and fprinkle fome argumen^ 
in favour of the diffenters, and, under the flicker of b p 0 n u ] 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of a ll D ; 
and virtue. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man 

AtoR. adv. [from a and top.] On the top ; at the top. 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par. Lof jj; 
What is extra&ed by water from coffee is the oil, which 
often fwims aiop of the decoclion. Arbuthmt on Aliments 

AtrabilaRian. adj. [from atra bilis, black choler.j Melanl 
choly ; replete with black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vifeous, pitchy 
confiftence of die fluids, makes all fecretions difficult and fp ar . 
ing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

AtraeilaRious. adj. [from atra bilis, black choler.] Melan- 
cholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of ferum, or 
finer and more volatile parts, is atrabilarious ; whereby it j s 
rendered grofs, black, un&uous, and earthy. Quincy. 

From this black aduft ftate of the blood, diey are atrabik. 
rious. Arbuthnot on dir, 

AtrabilaRiousness. n.f. [from atrabilarious.] The ftate of 
being melancholy ; repletion with melancholy. 

Atramp/ntal. adj. [from air amentum^ ink. Lat.] Inky; black. 

If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramcntal and de- 
nigrating condition Iodgeth, it will feem efpecially to lie inthe 
more fixed fait thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b.\ i, 

AtrameRtous. adj. [from airamentum, ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

I am not fatisfied, that thofe black and atramentous fpots, 
which feem to reprefent them, are ocular. Brown’s Vulg.Err. 

ATROUIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.J Wicked in a high degree; 
enormous ; horribly criminal. 

An advocate is necefiary, and therefore audience ought not 
to be denied him in defending caufes, unlefs it be an atrocious 
offence. Aylijfe’s Par ergon. 

Atro'ciously. adv. [from atrocious.] In an atrocious man- 
ner ; with great wickednefs. 

AtroRiousness. n.f. [from atrocious.] The quality of being 
enormoufly criminal. 

AtroRity. n.f [alrocitasy Lat.] Horrible wickednefs ; excels 
of wickednefs. 

I never recall it to mind, without a deep aftonifhment of the 
very horrour and atrocity of the faCl in a chriftian court. IV otton. 

They defired juftice might be done upon offenders, as the 
atrocity of their crimes deferved. Clarendon. 

A'trophy. n.f [dlT(>o<p)u.] Want of nourifhment; a difeafein 

which what is taken at the mouth cannot contribute to the flip- 
port of the body. 

Pining atrophy , 

Marafmus, and wide- wafting peftilence. Par. Lojl , b. xt. 
The mouths of the la&eals may be {hut up by a vifeid mucus, 
in which cafe the chyle pafleth by ftool, and the perfon [dleth 
into an atrophy. Arbuthnot on Aliment;. 

To ATTACH. v. a. £ attache r, Fr.] 

1. To arreft ; to take or apprehend by commandment or writ. ^ 

Eftfoons the guard, which on his ftate did wait, < 

Attach’d that traitor falfe, and bound him ftrait. Fatiy 
The Tower was chofen, that if Clifford flhould accufe gi ea 
ones, they might, without fufpicion or noife, be prefently at 
tacked. Bacons Henry VII* 

Bohemia greets you. 

Defires you to attach his fon, who has ^ 1 , 

His dignity and duty both caft off. Shakefp. Winter s me. 

2. Sometimes with the particle of but not in prefent ule. 

You, lord archbifhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 

Of capital treafon I attach you both. Shakefp. Henty 

3. To feize. 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach d ^ 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. ShakeJp. Henry 

4. To lay hold on. 

I cannot blame thee. 

Who am myfelf attach’d witli wear inefs, * 

To th’ dulling of my fpirits. Shakefp. LA J 

5. To win ; to gain over ; to enamour. 

Songs, garlands, flow’rs. 

And charming fymphonies, attach'd the heart . 

Of Adam. Milton's Paradife LoJ, *-^ 
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their wealth attaches to them. 

AttaRhment. n.f [attachement) Lr.j 
t Adherence; attention; regard. . 

The Jews are remarkable for an 

C0 The y Romans burnt this laft fleet, which is another mark of 
their fmall attachment to the fea. Arbuthnot on Corns . 

2. An apprehenfion of a man to bring him to anfwer an aSton , 
and fometimes it extends to his moveables. , , 

q. Foreign attachment , is the attachment of a foreignei s goods 
found within a city, to fatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTACK, v. a. [attaquer, Fr.] 

1. To aflault an enemy ; oppofed to defence. 

The front, the rear 

Attack , while Yvo thunders in the center. A. Philip s’ s Briton. 
Thofe that attack , generally get the victory, though with 

difadvantage of ground. . . Cane \ s Cam P at Z ns - 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with fatire, confutation, ca- 
lumny ; as, the declaimer attacked the reputation of his adver- 

faries. . _ . 

AttaRk. n.f [from the verb.] An aflault upon an enemy. 
Heftor oppofes, and continues the attack ; in which, after 
many actions, Sarpedon makes the firft breach in the wall. 

Pope’s Iliad , argum. b. xn. 

If appriz’d of the fevere attack , 

The country be {hut up. ^ , Thomfon . 

I own ’twas wrong, when thoufands call’d me back, 

To make that hopelefs, ill-advis’d attack. ^ Young. 

AttaRker. n.f. [from attack.] The perlon that attacks. 

To ATTAIN, v. a. [ atteindre , Fr. attineo , Lat.] 

1. To gain; to procure; to obtain. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high ; I can- 
not attain unto it. < P f cxxxix. 6. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without the means, 
nay by means that are quite contrary to it ? _ Tillotfon. 

2. To overtake ; to come up with : a fenfe now little in ufe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottifh king, and to 
have given him battle ; but not attaining him in time, fet down 
before the caftle of Aton. Bacons Henry VII. 

3. To come to ; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichem. Milton s Paradife Lofl , b. xii. 

4. To reach :to equal. 

So the firft precedent, if it be good, is feldom attained by 
imitation. Bacon’s Effays. 

To have knowledge in moft ohjefls of contemplation, is 
what the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. Locke. 
To Attain, v. n. 

1. To come to a certain ftate. 

Milk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, and a more ferous 
liquor, which, after tv/elvc days, attains to the higheft degree 
.of acidity. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

Attain, n.f [from the verb.] The thing attained ; attain- 
ment : a word notin ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid terrene attains , are 
akin to that which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is cut 
down. Glanville’s Sccpfis. 

Attainable, adj. [from attain.] That which may be at- 
tained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglcRls the obtaining unfpeakable good, which 
he is perfuaded is certain and attainable. Tillotfon. 

None was propoled that appeared certainly attainable , or of 
value enough. Rogers. 

Attain ableness. n.f. [from attainable.] The quality of be- 
ing attainable. 

Perfons become often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
out any particular knowledge of its pofleflor, or its attainable- 
vejs by them. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Attainder, n.f. [from to attaint.] 

1. The a<ft of attainting in law; conviclion of a crime. See To 
Attaint. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the 
attainders of all of his party reverfed ; and, on the other fide, 
to attaint by parliament his enemies. Bacon s Henrv VII. 

2. Taint. 

So fmooth he daub’d his vice with {hew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpecl. Shakefp. Richard 111. 
Attainment, n.f. [from attain.] 

1. That which is attained; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count it a great attainment to be 
able to talk much, and little to the purpofe. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the perfection of 
the univerfe. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. 

2. 1 he act or power of attaining. 

The Scripture muft be fufficient to imprint in us the charac- 
ter of all things necefiary for the attainment of eternal life. 

1- 1 . . Hooker , b. v. 

education m extent, more large, of time Ihorter, and of at- 

tummnu more certain. Milton on Education. 
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Government is an art above the attainment of an ordinary 

Soutbh 

gem us. 

If the fame aClions be the inftruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happinefs, they would neverthelels fail 
in the attainment of this laft end, if they proceeded from a de~ 
fire of the firft* Addifon. Spectator , N’ 257® 

The great care of God for our fiilvation muft appear in the 
concernlie exprefled for our attainment of it. Rogers . 

To Atta'int. v.a. [att enter , Fr.] 

1. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch as are found guilty of 

fome crime or offence, and efpecially of felony or treafon. A 
man is attainted two ways, by appearance, or by procels. At- 
tainder by appearance is by confeflion, battle, or verdiCt. Con- 
feflion is double ; one at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indiClment read, being alked guilty or not 
guilty, anfwers guilty, never putting himfelf upon the verdiCt 
of the jury. The other is before the coroner in fanCluary^ 
where he, upon his confeflion, was in former times conffrained 
to abjure the realm ; which kind is called attainder by abjura- 
tion. Attainder by battle is, when the party appealed, and 
choofing to try the truth by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quiflhedr Attainder by verdicl is, when the prifoner at the 
bar, anfwering to the indiClment not guilty, hath an inqueft of 
life and death palling upon him, and is by the verdiCl pro^- 
nounced guilty. Attainder by procefs is, where a party flie 9 $ 
and is not found till five times called publicklv in the county, 
and at laft outlawed upon his default. Cozuel. 

Were it not an endlefs trouble, that no traitor or felon fhould 
be attainted , but a parliament muft be called. Spenfer on Irelands 
I muft offend before I be attainted. Shakefp. Hen. V L 

2 . To taint; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any paflion of inflaming love. Shakefp. Henry VI* 
Attaint, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Anything injurious, as illnefs, wearinefs. This fenfe is noW' 
obfolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But freftily looks, and overbears attaint 
With chearful femblance. Shakefp. Henry V. 

. 2 . Stain; fpot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfe of ; nor arty 
man an attaint , but he carries fome ftain of it. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Crejflda « 

3. In horfemanlhip. A blow or vVound on the hinder feet of art 

horfe. Farrier’s Diet. 

Atta'inture. n.f [from attaint.] Reproach; imputation* 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck. 

And her attainture will be Humphry’s fall. 

Shakefpeari s Flenry VI* 
To Atta'minAte. v.a. [< attamino , Lat.] To corrupt; to 
fpoil. 

To Atte'mper. v. a. [, attempero , Lat.] 

1. To mingle; to weaken bv the mixture of fomething elfe ; to 
dilute. 

Nobility attempers fovereignty, and draws the eyes of the 
people fomewhat aflde from the line royal. Bacon s EjJ'ays * 

Attemper’d funs arife, 

Sweet-beam’d, and {bedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 

A pleaflng calm. Thomfon s Summer* 

2. To regulate ; to foften. 

His early providence could likewife have attempered his na- 
ture therein. _ Bacon’s Henry VI L 

L hofe finding eyeSj att emp’ ring ev’ty rav, 

Shone fweetly lambent with celeftial day. Pope’s El. to Abel * 

3. To mix in juft proportions. 

Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight, 

Attemper’d , goodly, well for health and for dehght. P. Dueeru 

4. To fit to fomething elfe. 

Phemius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope’s Odyffey . 

To Atte mperate. v. a. [ attempero , Lat.] To proportion to 
fomething. 

Hope muft be proportioned and attemperate to the promife ; 
if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour 
and tympany of hope. Hammond’s Pract . Catechifm* 

To Atte'mpt. v. a. [ attentcr , Fr.] 

1. To attack; to invade ; to venture upon. 

He flatt’ring his difpleafure* 

Tript me behind, got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting who was felf-fubdu’d. Shak. K. Lear. 

Who, in all things wife and juft, 

Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 

Of man; with ftrength entire, and free-will, arm’d. 

Milton’s Paradife LoJ}, b.'Xi 

I have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, which amon<r 
fome ,s yet very facred. Glanville’s Scepfis , Prefab. 

I have nevmhelefs attempted to fend unto you, for the renews 
mg of brotherhood and friendfhip. j Macc. xii 1 7 
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Atte'mpt. n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we lhall long 
live in peace and quietnefs, without any attempts upon us .Bacon. 

2 . An eBay, an endeavour. 

Alack ! I am afraid, they have awak’d ; 

And ’tis not done, th’ attempt , and not the deed. 

Confounds us. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

He would have cry’d ; hut hoping that he dreamt, 

Amazement ty’d his tongue, and flopp’d th’ attempt. Dryd. 

I fubjoin the following attempt towards a natural hi dot y of 
fbfiils. Woodward on Fofjils. 

Atte'mptable. adj. [from attempt.] Liable to attempts 01 
attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wife, 
and lefs attcmptable than the rareft of our ladies. Sbak. Cymbel. 
Atte'mpter. n.f. [from attempt.] 

2. The perfon that attempts ; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endu’d 
Againft th’ attempter of thy Father’s throne. Par. Loji , b. iv. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You are no fadfors for glory or treafure, but difintereited 
attempters for the univerfal good. Glanville's Scepf. Scieniiftta. 

To ATTEND, v.a. [attendre, Fr. attendo, Lat.] 

1. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. 

The crow doth fing as fweetly as the {fork, # 

When neither is attended. Shakefp. Merch. of Venue. 

2. To wait on; to accompany as an inferiour. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperour in his royal court. Sh.T. Gent, of Ver . 

3. To accompany as an enemy. 

He was at prefent ftrong enough to have flopped or attended 
Walter in his weftern expedition. Clarendon , b. vm. 

4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a le^urer recommended by 
him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 
difcharged till the houfes met again. Clarendon. 

c. To accompany; to be appendant to. 

England is fo idly king’d, 

Her fceptre fo fan taflically born, 

That fear attends her not. Shakefp. Henry V . 

My pray’rs and wifhes always fhall attend 
The friends of Rome. . . ^dfofts Cato. 

A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the flomacn, 
attended with a fever. ~ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

6. To expeft. This fenfc is French. 

So dreadful a tempefl, as all the people attended therein tire 
very end of the world, and judgment-day. Raleigh s Hft. 

7. To wait on, as on a charge. 

J ’ The fifth had charge fick perfons to attend , _ 

And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. Fairy df 

8. To be confequent to. 

The duke made that unfortunate defeent upon Rhee, which 
was afterwards attended with many unprofperous attempts. Ckn . 

o. To remain to ; to await; to be in flore for. 

" To him, who hath a profpea of the flate that attends all men 
after this, the meafures of good and evil are changed. Lode. 

10. To wait for infidioufiy. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the hunter, at- 
tends thee at the orchard end. Shakefp. Twclfto Fight. 

11. To be bent upon any objeiff. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. Dryd. Virgil. 

12. To flay for. 

I died whilfl in the womb he ffaid. 

Attending nature’s law. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

I haflen to our own ; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates, and rich Crcefus’ fate ; 

Whom Solon wifely counfell’d to attend 

The name of happy, till he knew his end. Dryden s juv. 

To Atte'nd. v. n. 

1 . To yield attention. 

iBut, thy relation now 1 lor I attend? ... 

pleas’d with thy words. Milton’s Par. Loft , b.vn 1. 

Since man cannot at the lame time attend to two obje&s, if 
you employ your fpirit upon a book or a bodily labour you 
have no room left for fenfual temptation. Taylor s Holy Living. 

2 . To flay; to delay. 

This firfl true caufe, and laft good end. 

She cannot here fo well, and truly fee ; 

For this perfection fne muft yet attend, . 

Till to her Maker fhe efpoufed be. /- Davies. 

Plantanemonies after thefirft rams, if you w.» have flowers 
very forward; but it is furer to attend till Oftobcr, or the 

J , r Evelyn s Kalenaar . 

month after. 

Attendance, n.f [attendance? Fr. J # 

1 . The a& of waiting on another ; or of lerving. 

I dance attendance here, 

I think the duke will not be fpoke withal. Shakefp. R. III. 
For he, of whom thefe things are fpoken, pertaineth to 

another tribe, of which no man gave attendance _ at the al- 

Fleb. yii. 13* 
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The other, after many years attendance upon the duke, \v aS 
now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 

2. Service. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that fhe calls fervants ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The perfons waiting ; a train. 

Attendance none fhall need, nor train ; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg’d, 

Thofe two. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. x. 1. 8 0) 

4. Attention ; regard. 

Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to dodlrine. 

1 Tim . iv. 13, 

5. Expectation ; a fenfe now out of life. 

That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the languifhing 
attendance and expectation thereof ere it come. Hooker ? b. i. 

Attendant, adj. [ attendant ? Fr.] Accompanying as fubor- 
dinate. 

Other funs, perhaps, 

With their attendant moons, thou wilt defery. 
Communicating male and femaie light. Par. Loft , b . viih 

Attendant, n.f 

1. One that attends. 

I will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your attendant there; 
look it be done. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. One that belongs to the train. 

When fome gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers firit and mournful murmurs rife 

Among the fad attendants. Dryden. 

3. One that waits the pleafure of another, as a fuitor or agent. 

I endeavour that my reader may not wait long for my 
meaning: to give an attendant quick difpatch is a civility. 

Burnet’s Theory ? Preface. 

4. One that is prefent at any thing. 

He was a conftant attendant at all meetings relating to cha- 
rity, without contributing. S wift’s Fates of Clergymen. 

5. In law. One that oweth a duty or lervice to another; or, 

after a fort, dependeth upon another. . CoweL 

6. That which is united with another ; a concomitant ; a con- 
fequent. 

Beware, 

And govern well thy appetite, left fin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant ? death. Pa*. L. b. vii. 
They fecure themfelves firfl; from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill ; the one being fo clofe an attendant on the 
other, that it is fcarce poflible to fever them. Decay of Piety. 

He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attendant of noble 
fpirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Pop.Eff.onU. 

It is hard to take into view all the attendants or confequents 
that will be concerned in the determination of a queftion. 

Watts’s Pmprovement of the Mind. 

AtteNder. n.f [from attend.] Companion; aifociate. 
The gypfies were there, 

Like lords to appear, 

With fuch their attenders , 

As you thought offenders. Ben Johnfon s Oypjtes. 

Att'ent. ad. [ atientus , Lat.] Intent; attentive; heedful; 

regardful. * . 

Now mine eyes fhall be open, and mine ears attent untotne 

prayer that is made in this place. 2 Chron. vn. T 

What can then be lefs in me than defire, 

To fee thee, and approach thee, whom 1 know, 

Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent 
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Thy wifdom, and behold thy godlike deeds. P ar. Regained. 
Read your chapter in your prayers ; little interruptions m 
make your prayers lefs tedious, and yourfelf more attent upon 

them / P } Taylors Guide to Devotion. 

To want of judging abilities, we may add their want of 
leifure to apply their minds to fuch a ferious and attent conuce- 

ration. 
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Being denied communication by their ear^their ey 

more vigilant, attent ? and heedful. Holder s El. of Sp • 
A'ttentates. n. f. [ attentata ? Lat.] P f ? c efdmg s in j* _ , 

of judicature, pending fuit, and after an inhibition is dc 
and gone out ; thofe things which are done after an extraju 
dicial appeal, may likewife be filled attentates. Aytff. ^ 
Attention, n.f [ attention , Fr.] The aft of a e g 
heeding ; the aft of bending the mind upon any thing. 

They fay the tongues of dying men 
Inforce attention like deep harmony. Shakefp. Rftb ^ 
He perceived nothing but filence, and figns o ^ a ff . yyy au 
what he would further fay. Bacon s y 

But him the gentle angel by the hand xi> 

Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall d. Par. 

By attention the ideas, that offer themfelves, are a ^ 

of, and, as it were, regiftered in the memory. 

Attention is a very neceffary thing; truth do c Mind. 
ftrike the foul at firfl fight. Watts s Improv. of . ^ 

Attentive, adj. [from attent.] Heedful; regaruful, 

attention. ir^Anal difi 

Being moved with thefe and the like your e ente red 

courfes, whereunto we gave mofi attentive ear, ti prefact. 

even unto our fouls. 00 9 I’m 
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T’m never merry when I hear fweet mufick. 

_ The Sis, your fpirits are «***- 8b. M.ofV. 

I to moft fgfXZtZfti Pleafure. - . 

the names of blotn, s nrrafions, is more attentive to 

A cri tick is a man who on aU occaflons, rs 


your fpirits ^ t ft ^ g Sby 
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Mufick’s force can tame the furious beaft , 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar, icflrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his crefted main, 

Attentively, adv. [from attentive.] H h ee S y f ^po^ 1 ne • 

If a man look iharply and attenUvel h he lhall fee 1 attune. 

Ate U ctfo o^coldt f quickipinkn a' cold body; as will 

app- -ny of S 

Attentiveness. n.J. [rrom aiiei.uuc . j 

bravely confeiTed and 
lamented by the king, how attentivenefi wounded his togUe, 

Atte'nuant. adj. [attenuems, Lat.] What has the power of 

TiTaTT’ENUATE. vfa. [attemo, Lat.] To make thin, or 

The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being atte- 
nuated and fubtilized, was changed into an ardent (pint Boyle. 
Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diflolves the (he. , 

but alftr attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water. 

Wif eman s surgery. 

It is of the nature of acids to diffolve or attenuate, and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incraffate. Newton s Opticks. 

The ingredients are digefted and attenuated by heat, they 
are flirred and conllantly agitated by winds. Arbuth. on Air. 
Attenuate, adj. [from the verb.] Maue turn, or fleMer. 
Vivification ever confifleth in fpirits attenuate , which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon’s hatural Hiftory. 
Attenua'tion. n.f. [from attenuate.] 1 he a£t ol making 

any thing thin or {lender; leffemng. r , 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outfide of a bell, the louna 
will be according to the inward concave ot the bed ; whereas 
the elifion or attenuation of the air, can be only between the 
hammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon s Fat. Hiftory. 
Atter. n. f. [arejr, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. A word 
much ufed in Lincolnfhire. Skinner. 

To Atte'st. v. a. [ atteftor , Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs of ; to witnefs. . 

Many particular fails are recorded in holy writ, atteftea by 
particular pagan authors. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

2 . To call to witnefs; to invoke as confcious. 

The facred ftreams, which heav’n’s imperial Hate 
Attefts in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden S Mncid. 

Attest, n.f. [from the verb,] Witnefs; teilimony ; at- 
teftation. 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderflruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteft was giv’n, a while furvey’d 
With wonder. Paradife Regained , b. i. 

Attesta'tion. n.f. [from atteft.] Teftimony ; witnefs; evi- 
dence. 

There remains a fecond kind of peremptorinefs, of thofe 
who can make no relation without an atteft ation of its cer- 
tainty. Government of the Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will give at- 
teft ation to what 1 write, thefe are fo obvious that I need not 
feek for a compurgator. Woodivard’ s Nat. Fliflory. 

We may derive a probability from the atteftation of wife and 
honed men by word or writing, or the concurring witnefs of 
multitudes who have feen and known what they relate. Watts. 
AttFguous. adj. [attiguus, Lat.] Hard by; adjoining. Did?. 
To At tiNge. v. a. [ attingo , Lat.] To touch lightly or gently. 

Die?. 

To ATTIRE, v.a. [attirer, Fr.] Todrefs; to habit; to ar- 
ray. 

Let it likewife your gentle bread infpire 
With fweet infufion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid, whom now thofe leaves attire , 

Proud Daphne. Spenfer , Sonnet xxxvii. 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies ; 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakefp. M. W. Gf Windf. 
With the linen mitre fhall he be attirccl. Lev. xvi. 4. 

Now the fappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms. Philips. 

Atti're. n. f [from the verb ] 

1. Clothes; drefs ; habit. 

It is no more dilgrace to Scripture to have left things free to 
be ordered by the church, than for nature to have left it to the 
wit of man to devife his own attire. Hooker , b. iii. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in ufe among them. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
1 hy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire , 

Hath cod a mafs of publick treafury. 

Shakefp ear e’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 
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Waller . 
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And in this coarfe attire , which I now wear. 

With God and with the Mufes I confer.. 

When lavifli nature, with her belt attire. 

Cl oaths the gay fpring, the feafon of deiire. 

I pafs their form, and ev’ry charming gt ace. 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind, . 

All rich and rare, is frefh within my mind. 

2 . In hunting. The of . buck or ^ ^ . * ts , 

tflVwNtof'Tgold and 

but commonly of three parts. ^ like the cowllip flower, 
the body of which is divided at t P J * r , n -. r j-q 

Into five diftina parts. Semform amre conf.fts of tuo ^.L, 

the chives and apices; one upon anotbcr ; a 
Atti'rer. n. f. [from attire.] On DiFL 

A'ttitude. n.f. [ attitude , Fr. from am, Itak] [ Th< e poilii.e 
or aaion in which a ftatue or painted figure is P la “ 5 ; d 

Bernini would have taken h, opinion 

were°famous originals that gave rife to "1* 

the fame air, podure, and attitudes. 

Atto'llent! Idj. [Aliens, Lat ] Tliat wh.ch raifos or .up. 

I fhall farther take notice of tne exquifite Id ra ^ 101 
attollcnt and depriment mufcles. Derbams 
Attorney, n.f. [attirnatus, low Lat. from your, 1 r. or/a/ qu, 
vient a tour d’autrui ; qut altenus vices jub it. \ 
i. Such aperfonasbyconfent, commandment^ or requed, take, 

heed, fees, and takes upon him the charge of other men s bufi- 
nefs, in their abfence. Attorney is either general or fpecial . 
Attorney general is he that by general authority is appointed to 
all our affairs or fuits ; as the attorney general ft the king, which 
is nearly the fame with Procurator C ye far is in the Roman em- 
pire. Attorneys general are made either by die king s 
patent, or by our appointment before judices in eyre, m open 
court. Attorney fpecial or particular , is he that is employed in 
one or more caufes particularly fpecified. I nere are ado, m 
refpecl of the divers courts, attorneys at large , and attorneys Jpe- 
cial, belonging to this or that court only. . Ccwe.. 

Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame with pro^ors 
in the civil law, and foiicitors in courts of equity. Attorneys 
fue out writs or procefs, or commence, carry on, and defend 
adlions, or other proceedings, in the names of other peifons, 
in the courts of common law. None are admitted to act 
without having ferved a clerkfhip for five years, taking^tne 
proper oath, being enrolled, and examined by the judges, i he 
attorney general pleads within the bar. To lam come warrants 
for making out patents, pardons, lAc. and he is the principal 
manager of all law affairs of the crown. Chambei s. 

I am a fubject, 

And challenge law : attorneys are deny’d me. 

And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 
To mine inheritance. Shakefp. Richard IL 

The king’s attorney , on the contrary, 

Urg’d on examinations, prools, confeflions, 

Off divers witneffes. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Defpairing quacks with curfes fied the place, 

And vile attorneys^ now an ufelefs race. PGpe , Ppift. iii. 

2. It was anciently ufed for thofe who did any buiinels for an-< 
other ; now only in law. 

I will attend my hufband ; it is my office ; 

And will have no attorney but myfelf; 

And therefore let me have him home. Shak. Com. of Err* 

Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceedersof inteftate joys. Shakefp. Richard Wit 

To Atto'rney. v. a. [from the noun ; the verb is now no 
in ufe.] 

1. To perform by proxy. 

Their encounters, though not perfonal, have been royahy 
attornied with interchange of gifts. Shakefp. Winter s Tale 5 

2 . To employ as a proxy. 

As I was then 

Advertifing, and holy to your bufmefs, 

■ Not changing heart with habit, I am {fill 
Attornied to your fervice. Skakfp. Meafure for Measure. 
AttoNnev ship, n.f [from attorney.] The office of an at- 
torney. 

But marriage is a matter of more wofth. 

Than to be dealt in by ettorneyfnip. Shakefp. Henry VL 
Atto'urnment. n.f. \attourmmenL Fr.] An yielding of the 
tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or 
tenements of another, which are in the occupation of a third, 
cannot get poffeflion. Cowel. 

To ATTRA'CT. v a. [atiraho^ attradltim, Lat.] 
j. To draw to fomething. 

A man fhould fcarce perfuade the affeRions of the loa Jffone, 
or that jet and amber attract eih flraws and light bodies. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The 
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The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

AttraCi, attracted to, the next in place, 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2. To allure ; to invite. 

Adorn’d 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love ; not thy fubjection. Miltoris Par. Loft, b. x. 
Shew the care of approving all adlions fo, as may moft effec- 
tually attract all to this profeffion. Hammond's Fundarn . 

Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart fubdue ! 

What nymph could e’er attract fuch crowds as you ! Pope. 
Attract, n.f. [from to attract. ] Attradion; the power of 
drawing. 

Feel darts and charms, attracts and flames, 

And woe and contrad in their names. Hudibras. 

Attra'ctical. adj. [from attract. ] Having the power to 
draw to it. 

Some ftones are endued with an eledrical or attraCtical 
virtue. Pay on the Creation. 

Attraction, n.f. [from attract.] 

1 . The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other eledrick bodies, 
and the attraction in gold of the fpirit of quickfilver at dif- 
tance ; and the attradion of heat at diftance ; and that of fire 
to naphtha ; and that of fome herbs to water, though at dis- 
tance; and divers others, we fhall handle. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Loadftones and touched needles, laid long in quickfilver, 
have not admitted their attraction. Brown s Vi vigor Erronrs. 

Attraction may be performed by impulfe, or fome other 
means ; I ufe that word, to fignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. Newton s Opticks. 

2. The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attraction of my good parts afide, I have no other 
charms. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windf or. 

Attractive, adj. [from attract.'] 

1 . Having the power to draw any things 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars. 

By his attractive virtue, and their own. 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Paradife Loft. 

Some the round earth’s cohefion to fecure, 

For that hard talk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe, with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam’d attractive ftone. Blackmore. 

Bodies ad: by the attractions of gravity, magnetifm, and 
eledricity ; and thefe inftances make it not improbable but 
there may be more attractive powers than thefe. ISewt. Opt. 

2. Inviting ; alluring ; en.ticing. 

Happy is Hermia, wherefoe’er {he lies ; 

For file hath blefled and attractive eyes. 

Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream . 
f pleas’d, and with attractive graces won, 

The moft averfe, thee chiefly. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

AttraCtive. n.f. [from attraCtC\ That which draws or in- 
cites allurement ; except that attractive is of a good or indiffe- 
rent fenfe, and allurement generally bad. 

The condition of a fervant ftaves him off to a diftance ; 
but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but attraCtives and invitation. 

s South. 

AttraCtively. adv. [from attractive.] With the power of 
attrading or drawing. 

AttraCtiveness. n.f. [from attractive.'] The quality of 
being attradive. 

AttraCtor. n.f. [from attract.] The agent that attrads ; 
a drawer. 

If the ftraws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; oil makes 
the ftraws to adhere fo, that they cannot rife unto the attrac- 
t0} . m Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

A'ttrahent. n.f. [attrahens,H2.t.] T hat which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the fteel to \tsat- 
trahent. Glanville s S cepfts. 

Attrecta'tion. n.f. [ attreClatio , Lat.] Frequent handling./). 
Attributable, adj . [attribuo, Lat.] That which may be 
aferibed or attributed ; afcribable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans feems to be at- 
tributable to the migrations of the Seri. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To ATTRIBUTE, v. a [attribuo, Lat.] 

1. To aferibe; to give; to yield. 

To their very bare judgment fomewhat a reafonable man 
would attribute, notwithftanding the common imbecillitics 
which are incident unto our nature. Hooker, b. ii. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradidion in it. Power and wifdom have no repugnancy 
in them. Tillotjon. 

2. To impute, as to acaufe. 

I have obferved a Campania determine contrary to appear- 
ances, by the caution and condud of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmities. < Temple. 

The imperfedion of telefcopes is attributed to fpherical 
glaffes ; and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
by the conical fedions. Newtons Opticks. 
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ATTRIBUTE, n.f. [from to attribute.] 

1. The thing attributed to another, as perfedion to the Sun 

Being. ^ 

Power, light, virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, being all but 
tributes of one Ample eflence, and of one God, we in all * 1 " 
mire, and in part difeern. Sir Walter Rat ' l 

Your vain poets after did miftake, 

Who ev’ry attribute a god did make. Dryden s Tyr l 0 . 

All the perfedions of God are called his attributes ; f 0r ^' 
cannot be without them. Watts’s Lo?" I 

2. Quality ; adherent. 

They muft have thefe three attributes ; they muft be men of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetoufnefs. jy a . 

3. A thing belonging to another ; an appendant. 

His feeptre thews the force of temporal pow’r. 

The attribute to awe and majefty ; 

But mercy is above thisfeepter’d fway, 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant of V en i ce 
The fculptor, to diftinguith him, gave him, what the me ! 
dallifts call his proper attributes, a fpear and a fhield. AddiL 

4. Reputation ; honour. 

It takes 

From our atchievements, though perform’d at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakejp. HarnU 
Attribution, n.f. [from to attribute .] Commendation. 

If fpeaking truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution fhould the Douglas have. 

As not a foldier of this feafen’s ftamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 

Shakefp. Henry IV, p, l 

AttriYe. adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rubbing. 

Or by coliifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton s Paradife Lof , b, x, 

AttriYeness. n.f. [from attrite.] The being much worn. 
AttriTion. n.f. [ attritio , Lat,] 

1. The ad of wearing things, by rubbing one againft another, 

This vapour, afeending inceflantly out of the abyfs, and 
pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the reft, decays the bones 
and vegetables lodged in thofe ftrata ; this fluid, by its conti- 
nual attrition, fretting the faid bodies. Woodvj. Eat. Hijiorj, 
The change of the aliment is efteded by attrition of the in- 
ward ftomach, and diftolvent liquor aflifted with heat. 

Arbuthnct on Aliments, 

2 . [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing only from the fear of 
punilhment ; the loweft degree of repentance. 

To Attu'ne. v. a. [from tune.] 

1. To make any thing mufical. 

Airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. Miltons Par. Loft, b. ii r . 

2. To tune one thing to another ; as, he attunes his voice to his 
harp. 

Attu'rney. n.f. See Attorney. 

Atwe'en. adv. or prep. [See Between.] Betwixt; between; 
in the midft of two things. 

Herloofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 

Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween , 

Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenfer’ s Epithajam. 
AtwPxt. prep. [See Betwixt.] In the middle of two things. 
But with outrageous ftrokes did him reftrain, 

O # • 

And with his body barr’d the way atwixt them twain. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. 

To AVA'IL. v. a. [from valoir , Fr. to avail being nearly the 
fame thing with faire valoir.] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit; with ^before the thing uled. 
Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 

Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton s Par. Loft, 

Both of them avail themfelves of thofe licences, which A- 
polio has equally bellowed on them. Dryden’s Dufrepy 

2 . To promote ; to profper ; to aflift. 

Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 

Of Jove on high Dodon i’s holy hill, > o/,/T 

What means might beft his fafe return avail. Pope $ U ill' 
To Ava^il. v. n. To be of ufe ; to be of advantage. 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee } 
Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Drydens Fa as. 
When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to have f 1 
encouraged by the great. Pope’s Preface to his 01 ’>■ 

Ava'il. n.f. [from to avail.] Profil; advantage; bene t. 
For all that elfe did come, were fure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none but for avail. - , 

Spenfer’ s Hubbard's » 

I charge thee, 

As heav’n {hall work in me for thine avail, j 

T o tell me truly. Shakefp. All’s well that en s 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to 
errour. 

Available, adj. [from qvail.] 

1, Profitable; advantageous. . nt0 

All things fubjed to adion, the will does fo far inc me ^ 
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* reafon judges them more available to our blifs. Hosier, b. I 

2 P ° L lf U hum‘an f a Available by confent. b C 

Twr 1. the efficacy of fuch interceffions to avert jud 0 

merits; how much more available then may toiecure 

f^avaim.-] Power of promoting 

of “ ac >; ^-ZfMak 

f or fuitablenefs of thefe to the end 

Vlably. adv. [from available.] Powerfully ; profitably , 


nej 

Availably 


A ,tcr "i/ p-M-j . 3; cfc 

ToAvaYe. v. a. [avaler, to let unit, j 

refs • to make abjed ; to fink: a word out of ufe. 
p He m abafe aid avals the fovereignty mto more ferv, ude 
towards that fee, than had been among us. Wottm. 

To Ava'le. v. n. To fink. 

But when his latter ebb ’gins to avalc, _ 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. penjei • 

Ava'nt-cuard. n.f [avantgarde, Fr.] The van; the firft 

b °The^ horfemen" might iffue forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avankguard without fhufflmg w '^h thetoad or 

AVARICE, n.f. [ avarice , Fr. avaritia, Lat.] Covetoufnefs; 
infatiable defire. 

There grows 

In my moft ill compos d affedion, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that were I king, , 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

This avarice of praife in times to come, 

Thofe long inferiptions crouded on the tomb. Dryd. Juv. 

Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. . Dryden . 

Avarice is infatiable ; and fo he went ftill pufhing on for 
more. . . L'Eftrange. 

Avari'cious.<z$. [avaricieux, Fr.] Covetous; infatiably defirous. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
This fpeech has been condemned, as avaricious ; and Eufta- 
thius judges it to be fpoken artfully. Broome on the Odyjfey. 

Avariciously, adv. [from avaricious.] Covetoufiy. 

Avari'ciousness. n.f. [from avaricious.] The quality of be- 


ing; avaricious. 


AvaYt. adv. [from bafta, Ital. it is enough.] Enough; ceafe. 

A word ufed among leamen. 

Ava'unt. interjeCl. [avaunt, Fr.] A word of abhorrence, by 

which any one is driven away. 

O, he is bold, and blufhes not at death ; 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! Sh. King John. 

After this procefs 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a monfter. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Miftrefs I difmifs that rabble from yourthrone. 

Avaunt /—is Ariftarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad, b. iv. 
Auburne. adj. [from aubour , bark, Fr.] Brown; of a tan 
colour. 

Her hair is auburne, mine is perfed yellow. Sh. T. G. of Ver. 

His auburne locks on either fhoulder flow’d. 

Which to the fun’ral of his friend he vow’d. Dryd. Fables. 

Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erfhadow’d, thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburne drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of deaihlefs fame. Philips. 

A'UCTION. n.f. [audio, Lat.] 

1. A manner of fale in which one perfon bids after another, till 
fo much is bid as the feller is content to take. 

2 . The things fold by audio n. 

A(k you why Phrine the whol e auction buys; 

Phrlne forefees a general excife. Pope. 

To AYction. v. a. [from auction.] To fell by auction 
AYctionary. adj. [from auction.] Belonging to an audion. 
And much more honeft, to be hir’d, and ftand. 

With audionary hammer in thy hand, 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houlhold fluff of picture’s price. Dryd. Juven. 
AYctionier. n.f [from audion.] The perfon that manages 
an audion. 

AYctive. adj. [from audus, Lat.] Of an increafing quality. D. 
Aucupa'tion. n.f [aucupatio, Lat.] Fowling; bird-catching. 
AUDACIOUS, adj. [ audacieux , r r. audax, Lat.] Bold ; im- 
pudent ; daring ; always in a bad fenfe. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs. 

Thy leud, peftif’rous, and diffentious pranks. Shak. H. VI. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 
Young ftudents, by aconftant habit of difputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacious , proud and difdainful. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Auda'ciously. adv. [from audacious.] Boldly ; impudently. 
Vol. I. 


A~WM 

An angel {halt thou fee, , r 1 t 

Yet fear not thou, but fpeak audacicufty . h. Love j a . 
Auda'ciousness. n.f. [from audacious,] 

Auda'city. n.f [from audax, Lat.] Spirit; boldnJs, con 

hdCn Lean, raW-bon’d rafeals ! who would e’er fuppofe* 

They had fuch courage and audacity. Shakejp. Henry 
Great effects come of induftry and perfeverance ; for au- 
dacity doth almoft bind and mate the weaker fort of minds. 
a y Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° 902. 

For want of that freedom and audacity , neceffary in com- 
merce with men, his perfonal modefty overthtewah h^pub- 
lick actions. 

AYdible. adj [ audibilis , Lat.] 

1. That which may be perceived by bearing. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, and audibles upon 
places of echo, which refemble in fome fort tbe cavern of AM 
|; an Bacon’s Nat. hijtory , N° 2 6 ^ . 

Eve, who unfeen. 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament . 

Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. L aradife Lojt, b. xi. 
Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with the fame iorce.^ 
The conceits of vifibles are clearer and ftronger than tho.e ot 
audibles. Grew’ s Cojmologia bacra, b. 11. 

2. Loud enough to be heard. , r , 

One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and ipeak- 
ina foftlv, the water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 

AYdibleness. n.f [from audible.] Capablenefs of being 

heard. , . , 1 

AYdibly. adv. [from audible.] In fuch a manner as to be hear . 

And Iaft, the fum of all, my Father’s voice 
Audibly heard from heav’n, pronounc d me his. Par. Rig. 
AYdience. n.f. [ audience , Fr.] 

1. The adt of hearing or attending to any thing. 

Now I breathe again 

Aloft the flood, and can give audience . 

To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Shak. Iving John • 
Thus far his bold difeourfe, without controul, 

Had audience. Milton’s Par. Left, b. v. 

His look 

Drew audience, and attention ftill as night, 

Or fummer’s 110011-tide air. Milton s P ar. Loft , b. iie 

2. The liberty of fpeaking granted ; a hearing. 

Were it reafon to give men. audience, pleading for the over- 
throw of that which their own deed hath ratified ? Hooker • 

According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience : I am fent to fpeak, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shakefp. K. John » 

3. An auditory ; perfons collected to hear. 

Or, if the liar of ev’ning, and the moon, 

Hafte to thy audience , night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton’s Par. Loft , b. vii» 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greateft eminence 
for quality and politenefs. Addifon. Guard . N° 1 1 5 . 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a proper audience , 
even before the whole race of mankind. Atierbury s Sermons. 

4. The reception of any man w T ho delivers a folemn meffage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience , old Latinus fate. Dryden’s /Eneid. 
Audience Court. A court belonging to the archbiftiop of Can- 
terbury, of equal authority with the arches court, though infe- 
riour both in dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 
was, becaufe the archbifhop of Canterbury heard feveral caufes 
extrajudicially at home in his own palace ; in which, before he 
would finally determine any thing, he ufually committed them 
to be difeuffed by men learned in the civil and canon laws,whoni 
thereupon he called his auditors : and fo in time it became the 
power of the man, who is called caufarum negotiorumque audien- 
tia Cantuarienfts auditor, feu officinalis. Cow el. 

AYdit. n.f [from audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all tilings, {hall here 
fit down to receive our audit , the fum, which truth ainounteth 
to, will appear to be but this. Hooker , b. v. 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread, 

» With all his crimes broad blown, and fiufh as May ; 

And how his audit {lands, who knows fave heav’n ? Hamlet. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To AYdit. v.a. [from audit.] To take an account finally. 
Bifhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 

Ayliffe’ s Par ergon. 

I love exaiSl dealing, and let Hocus audit , he knows how the 
money was difburfed. Arbuthnct’ s Hift. of J. Bull , 

AudiYion. n.f [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 

AYditor. n.f [ auditor , Lat.] 

1. A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were laft day fo high in the pulpit 
againft lovers, are you now become fo mean an auditor ? 

Sidney, b. ii. 

What a play tow’rd ? I’ll be an aud ior% 

An adlor too, perhaps. Shakefp. Midfnmmer Night’s Dream. 

2 L This 
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This firft doctrine, though admitted by many of his audi- 
tors? is exprefsly againft the Epicureans. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. A ferfon employed to take an account ultimately. 

If you fulpeft my bufbandry, 

Call me before th’ exafteft auditors , 

And let me on the proof. Shakefp. Timon. 

3. In ecclcfiaftical law. 

The archbifhop’s ufage was to commit the difculTing of caufes 
to certain perfons learned in the law, tilled his auditors. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

4. In the ftate. 

A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the accounts of all 
under-officers accountable, makes up a general book. Cowel. 
A'uditory. adj. [ auditorius , Lat.J That which has the power 
of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of fome medium, 
excited in ihe auditory nerves by the tremours of the air, and 
propagated threugh the capillaments of thofe nerves ? Newton. 
A'uditory. n.f [ auditorium , Lat.J 

1. An audience ; a collection of perfons affembled to hear. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an auditory fit to be 
waited on, as you are, by both univerfities. South. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits, by dry reafon. L'Eftrange. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire Grangers to the 
perfon whole death we now lament. Atterhurys Sermons. 

2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 

A'uditress. n.f. [from auditor.'] The woman that hears ; a 
Ihe hearer. 

Yet went Ihe not, as not with fuch difeourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : fuch pleafure Ihe referv’d, 

Adam relating, Ihe foie auditrefs. Milt. Par. Loft ? b. viii. 

To Ave'l. v. a. [avcllo? Lat.J To pull away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of parts, yet are 
not thefe parts avelled to be termed tefticles. Brown's V ulg. Err. 
A've Mary, n f. [from the firft words of the falutation to the 
BlefTed Virgin, Ave Maria.] A form of worlhip repeated by 
the Romanics in honour of the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holinefs, 

To number Ave Maries on his beads. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
AVeNACE. n.f. [of avena? oats, Lat.J A certain quantity of 
oats paid to a landlord, inftead of fome other duties, or as a 
rent by the tenant. Dili. 

To AVE'NGE. v. a. [ venger , Fr.J 

1. To revenge. 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Ifaiah ? i. 24. 

They flood againft their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adverfaries. IVifd. xi. 3. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houfe of Jehu. 

Hofea? i. 4. 

2. Topunilh. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 3 

T’ avenge with thunder your audacious crime. Dryden. 
Ave'ngeance. n.f. [from avenge.] Punilhment. 

This neglected fear 
Signal avengeance , fuch as overtook 

A mifer. Philips. 4 

Ave'ngement. n.f. [from avenge.] Vengeance; revenge. 

That he might work th’ avengement for his fhame 
On thofe two caitives which had bred him blame. 

Spenfers Hubberd' s Tale. 

All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through ftrife and bloodffied, and avengement 
Now praifed, hereafter thou Ihalt repent. Fairy Efucen? 1 . i. 
Ave'nger. n.f. [from avenge. ] 

1. Puniftier. 

That no man go beyond his brother, becaufe that the Lord 
is the avenger of all fuch. i Thejf. iv. 6. 

, Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 
By his avengers'. \ fince no place like this 
Can fit his punilhment, or their revenge. Par. Loft ? b. x. 

2. Revenger; taker of vengeance for. 

The juft avenger of his injured anceftors, the victorious Louis 
was darting his thunder. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

But juft difeafe to luxury fucceeds, 

And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope's Eff. on M. 
A've ns. n.f. [caryophyllata?L.ntf] The fame with herb bennet. 

The characters are ; It hath pennated or winged leaves ; the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into ten fegments ; 
the flower confifts of five leaves, fpreading open ; the feeds are 
formed into a globular figure, each having a tail ; the roots are 
perennial, and fmell fweet. Thefpecies are, 1. Common avens. 

2. Mountain avens , with large yellow flowers, b fc. The firft 
fort grows wild in England, Scotland and Ireland ; but the fe- 
cond° fort came from the Alps. The firft is ufed in medicine, 
and in confectionary for feed-cakes. Millar. 

Ave'nture. n.f. [aventure? Fr.J A mifchance, caufing a man’s 
death, without felony ; as when he is fuddenly drowned, or 
burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling into the fire or water. See 
Adventure. Cowel. 

A'venue. n.f. [ avenue ? Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
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the accent on the fecond fyllable, as Waits obferves . k , . 
generally placed on the firft. J 5 Ut 1(: is 

1 . A way by which any place may be entered. 

Good guards were let up at all the avenues of the c > t 
keep all people from going out. Clarendon I 

Truth is a ftrong-hold, and diligence is laying fiege to 
fo that it muft obferve all the avenues and pafies to it. & 0 V 

2. An alley, or walk of trees before a houfe. ° ub ' 

To AVE R. v. a. [ averer , Fr. from verum , truth, Lat.J p 0 j 

clare pofitively, or peremptorily. Ue ' 

The realbn of the thing is clear; 

Would Jove the naked truth aver. 

Then vainly the philofopher avers ? 

That reafon guides our deed, and inftinct theirs. 

Kow can we juftly diff’rent caufes frame, 

When the effects entirely are the fame ? 

We may aver? though the power of God be infinite uie 
capacities of matter are within limits. Bentley's Sermons 

A'verage. n f [averagium , Lat.J 

1. In law, that duty of fervice which the tenant is to pay to the 
king, or other lord, by his beafts and carriages, Chambers 

2. In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants and 
others proportionably make towards the Ioffes of fuch as have 
their goods call: overboard for the fafety of the Ihip ; or of the 
goods and lives of thofe in the Ihip, in a tempeft ; and this con- 
tribution feems to be fo called, becaufe it is fo proportioned 
after the rate of every man’s average or goods carried. Cowel 

3. A fmall duty which merchants, who fend goods in another 

man’s Ihip, pay to the mafter thereof for his care of them over 
and above the freight. . Chambers, 

4. A medium ; a mean proportion. 

Ave'rment. n.f. [from aver.] 

1. Eftablifhment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of fome 
eftate, which is eigne, the party will fue a pardon . Bacon onAlien. 

2. An offer of the defendant to juftify an exception, and the aft 

as well as the offer. Blount. 

Ave'rnat. n.f A fort of grape. See Vine. 

A v e rr u n c a't ion. n. f. [from averruncate. J The aft of root- 
ing up any thing. 

To Averru'nca 1 e. v. a . [ averrunco , Lat.J To root up; te 
tear up by the roots. 

Sure fome mifehief will come of it, 

Unlefs by providential wit. 

Or force, we averruncate it. Hudibras. 

A vers a't ion. n.f. [from averfor , Lat.J 

1 . Hatred ; abhorrence ; turning away with deteftation. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of aver- 
fation and hoftility included in its effence. South. 

2 . It is moft properly ufed with from before the objeft of hate. 

There was a ft iff aver fation in my lord of Effex from apply- 
ing himfelf to the earl of Leiceffer. Wottoru 

3. Sometimes with to? lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general averfation in human nature to con- 
tempt, that there is fcarce any thing more exafperating. I will 
not deny, but the excefs of the averfation may be levelled againft 
pride. Go ernment of the Longue? § 7, 

Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

A natural and feeret hatred and averfation towards fociety, 
in any man, hath fomewhat of the favage beaft. Bacon. 

Ave'rse. adj. \_averfus? Lat.J 

1 . Malign ; not favourable. 

Their courage languilh'd, as their hopes decay’d, 

And Pallas, now averfe? refus’d her aid. Dryden' s Mneii. 

2 . Not pleafed with; unwilling to; having fuch a hatred as to 
turn away. 

Has thy uncertain bofom ever ftrove 
With the firft tumults of a real love? 

Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs’d his fway, 

By turns averfe? and joyful to obey? 

Averfe alike to flatter, or offend. 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

3. It has moft properly from before the objeft of averfion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they Ihould be, unlefs pre- 
fuming the will of man to be inwardly obftinate, rebellious, 
and averfe from all obedience unto the facred laws of his nature. 

Hooker? bA. 

They believed all who objefted againft their undertaking tp 
be averfe from peace. Clarendon , b. vin. 

Thefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ, 

Averfe from Venus and the nuptial joy. * ( l e ' 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been very averfe to 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon, b. vui. 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was averfe to a 
innovation, efpecially when it was to proceed from particu ar 
perfons. Swift on the Dijfenjions in Athens and Row*’ 

Aversely, adv. [from averfe.] 

1. Unwillingly. 

2. Back ward ly. 

Not only they want thofe parts of fecretion, but it is emit 
ted averfeh , or backward, by both fexes. Brown's Vulgar ;r * 

J J j Averse- 
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Ave'rsenes. n.f. [from averfe. J Umvilhngnefs ; backwardnefs. 
The corruption ot man is in nothing more manifeft, than in 
his averfenefs to entertain any friendship or familiarity with 
Q G( j. A tier bur y s Sennons. 

Aversion, n.f. [averfion? Fr. averfio? Lat.J 

1. Hatred ; diflike; deteftation ; fuch as turns away from the objeft. 

What if with like averfion I rejeft 
Riches and realms ? Milton's Par. Loft? b. ii. 

2. It is ufed moft properly with from before the objeft of hate. 

They had an inward averfion from it, and were refolved to 
prevent it by all poffible means. Clarendon? b. viii. 

With men thefe confiderations are ufually caufes of defpite, 
difdain, or averfion from others ; but with God, lo many rea- 
fons of our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat's Sermons. 

The fame adheiion to vice, and averfiiGn from goodnefs, will 
be a reafon for rejecting any proof whatfoever. Atterbury. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with to. 

A freeholder is bred with an averfion to fubjeftion. Addlfion. 
I might borrow illuftrations of freedom and averfion to re- 
ceive new truths from modern aftronomy. Watts. 

4. bometiines with for. 

The Lucquele would rather throw themfelvos under the go- 
vernment ot the Genoefe, than fubmit to a ftate for which 
they have fo great averfion. Addifon on Italy. 

This averfion of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good ufes. Swift . 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

His averfion towards the houfe of York was fo predominant, 
as it found place not only in his councils but in his bed. Bacon. 

6 . The caufeof averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding law-fuits among 
their neighbours; for which they were the averfion of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. Arbuthnot's Hifiory of J. Bull. 
Self-love and reafon to one end afpire ; 

Pain their averfion , pleafure their defire. Pope's Eff. on Man. 

To AVERT, v. a. [ averto , Lat.J 

1. To turn afide; to turn off. 

I befeech you 

T’ avert your liking a more worthy way, 
i nan on a wretch. Shakefp. King Lear. 

At this, for the laft time, { lie lifts her hand, 

Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden. 

2. To put by, as a calamity. 

0 Lord ! avert whatfoever evil our fwerving may threaten 

unto his church. . Hooker? b. iv. 

Diverfity of conjeftures made many, whole conceits averted 
from themfelves the fortune of that war, to become carelels 
and 1 ecu re. ^ Knolles's Hifiory of the Turks. 

Thefe affeftions earneftly fix our minds on God, and for- 
cibly avert from us thofe things which are difpleafing to him, 
and conti ary to religion. Sprat's Sermons. 

t ^ threaten d lands they wild deftruftion throw. 

Till ardent prayer averts the publick woe. Prior. 

Aj X '. n.f. [of alfi? Dutch. J A fool, or filly fellow. Dibi. 

A UGER. n.f [ egger ? Dut.J A carpenter’s tool to bore holes with. 

1 he auger hath a handle and bit ; its office is to make great 

round holes. When you ufe it, the fluff you work upon is 
commonly laid low under you, that you may the eafier ufe 
your ftfength ; for in twilling the bit about by the force of 
both your hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts m-eat 
chips out of the fluff. Moxon's Mechanical Exefcifes. 

Aught, pronoun, [auhr, aphr, Saxon. It is fometimes, impro- 
perly, written ought . J Any thing. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife, 

hhe Ihall not long continue love to him. Sh. T. G. of Verona 

- } h % ma 7 > for /^ 1 know, obtain fuch fubftanebs as may 
induce the chymifts to entertain other thoughts. B Je. 

Ul go, my fon, and fee if aught be wanting 

Among thy father’s friends. a ; r n a > 

To AUGMENT. * a. Fr.] To encitf ft 

bigger, or more. ’ ^ 

Some cuiTed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
hat could augment his harm, encreafe his pain. Fairfax 
Rivers, though they continue the denomination of their firft 
ftream, have ftreams added to them in their paffage, which en 
Urge and augment them. Hale's Common Law of England 

To Augment, v. n. To encreafe , to grow biggerf & 

But as his heat with running did augment. 

Much more his fight encreasd his hoi defire. Sidney. 

TK e . r ° c k s arc from their old foundations rent ; 
f he winds redouble, and the rains augment ; 

I he waves on heaps are dalh’d. Drvd Vir-eriJ r 

Augment, n.f [aug,Lt„ m , Ut.] 1 ^ 

i. Encreafe. 

■•The h aaofenU 4 ^S r . 

■U C w 10 would be zealous againft regular troops after a 
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peace, will promote an augmentation of thofe on foot. Addifon e 

2. The ftate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one embryo capable 
of fo prodigioufly / vaft augmentation ? while another is confined 
to the minutenefs of an infeft. Bentley's Sermons < 

3. The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth receive any 
augmentation of glory at our hands ; but his name we glorify* 
when we teftify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker . 

Augmentation Court. A court erefted by king Henry the 
eight, for the increafe of the revenues of his crown, by the 
fuppreffion of monafteries. Difi. 

A'ugre. n. f. A carpenter’s tool. See Auger. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchifes, whereon you flood, confin’d 
Into an augre's bore. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Augre-hole. n.f. [from augre and hole. ] A hole made by bor- 
ing with an augre. 

What Ihould be fpoken here, 

W 7 here our fate hid within an augre-hole , 

May rulh and feize us ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A'UGUR. n. f. [augur? Lat.J One who pretends to predift by 
omens, particularly by the flight of birds. 

W hat fay the augurs ? 

— They would not have you ftir forth to-day ; 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beaff. Shak . J. Cafi 
Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew : 
Supreme of augurs . Dryden' s Fables. 

As I and mine confult thy augur * 

Grant the glad omen ; let thy fav’riterife 

Propitious, ever fearing from the right. Prior". 

To A'ugur. v. n. [from augur.] Toguefs; to conjefture by 
iigns. 

The people love me, and the fea is mine, 

My pow’r’s a crefcent, and my aug'ring hope 

Says it will come to the full. Shakefp. Ant. andCleopaf. 

fi ought for a crown and bright Lavinia’s bed ; 

So will I meet thee hand to hand oppos’d ; 

My aug'ring mind allures the fame fuccefs. Dry d.K. Arthur. 
To Augurate. v. n. [auguror. Lat.J To judge by augury. 
Augura tion. n f. [from augur.] The praftice of augury, 
or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 

And Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs, when he 
continued the tripudiary augurations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Augurer. n.f. [from augur.] The fame with augur. 

Thefe apparent prodigies. 

The unaccuftom’d terrour of this night. 

And the perfuafion of his augurers? 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. Shakefp. Julius Caf 
A ugurial. adj. [from augury.] Relating to augury. 

. Y n this fou . ndation wer e built the conclufions of fouthfayers, 
in their augurial and tripudiary divinations. Brown’s Vub. Err . 

To A ugurise. v. n. [from augur . ] To praftife divination by 
augury. 

^boffing 0 US * a< ^' ^ fom au £ ur -l Predicting; prefeient; fore- 

I he fair-man d horfes, that they flew back, and their chariots 
turn d, 

Prefaging m their augur cus hearts the labours that they 
mourn’d. r>L . , Tr 

A'ucttp v „ r r • t -i Chapman s Ihad. 

21 ugury. n. J . [ augunum , Lat.J 

lm The of P r og n °fticating by omens or prodigies. 

e winds are chang’d, your friends from danger free, 

Vr UnC K e my fklJ1 \ n a fiS ur y- Dryden’ s JEneid. 

She knew by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in herdefiyn. c 

2. The rules obferved by augurs. 

™l T1 r g0C ! d ^ rs , has fu £ h an averfion to ye, that you are parti- 
cularly excluded out of all auguries. L'E fir ante 

3. An omen or prediction. fjtiange. 

-tt-m . , .. "I hy face and thy behaviour, 

JA ! 11g 7 m 7 augury deceive me not, 

WW'ft b f d h ng ‘ , Sba *‘/P- Gentlemen of Verona. 
V hat if this death, which is for him defien’d. 

Had been your doom (far be that augury /) 

And you not, Aurengzebe, condemn’d to die. Dryden 

The pow’rs we both invoke, J 

a and y0UrS5 and mine ’ P r °pitious be, 

And firm our purpofe with an augury. DrvdetN 7 Fr,,'j 

A Sr.;t, 

1 here is nothing fo contemptible, but antiquity can render 
>t augufi and excellent. GlanvMe't Ltfis C 2 2 

I he I rojan ch.ef appear’d in open fight, ‘ J 
Auguft in vifage, and ferenely bright ; 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine. 

a'ugust T/ SSuff’ an T t ,ade hb W cs{hine - Dr y- 

from January incluhve ] ‘ Ume ° f tke ei 2 ht 

Augufi 
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A V O 

Augujl was dedicated to the honour of AuguRus Cjefar, be- 
caufe, in the fame month, he was created conful, thrice tri- 
umpher in Rome, fubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
made an end of civil wars ; being before called Sextilis, or the 
fixth from March. Peacham. 

Augu'stness. 72 . ft [from augujl.] Elevation of look ; dignity; 
loftinefs of mien or afpedf. 

AViary. 7 i. f [from avis , Lat. a bird.] A place inclofed to 
keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians 
beftow vaR expence ; including great fcope oi ground, variety 
of bufhes, trees of good height, running waters, and fome- 
times a Rove annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

IVottori s Architecture. 
Look now to your aviary ; for now the birds grow fick of 
their feathers. Evelyns Kalenclar. 

Avi'dity. n.f [avidity Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedinefs; eager- 
nefs; appetite; infatiable defire. 

A'vitous. adj. [ avitus , Lat.] Left by a man’s anceftors ; an- 
cient. Didf. 

To Avi'ze. v. a. [avifcr, Fr.] A word out of ufe. 

1. To counfel. 

With that, the hufbandman ’gan him avize. 

That it for him was fitted exercile. Spenft Hubb. Talc . 

2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink himfelt ; s’ avifer , hr. 

But him avizing , he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with fcornful fhame. 

Him to avenge. Spenfcr s Hubberd s Tale. 

3. To confider. 

No power he had to ftir, nor will to rife. 

That when the careful knight ’gan well avize. 

He lightly left the foe. Fairy Q ueen , b. i. 

A'ukward. See Awkward. 

Auld. adj. [alb, Sax.] A word nowobfolete; but Rill ufed in 
the Scotch diale£b 

’Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. Shakefp. Othello. 
Aule'tick. adj. [ auleticus , Lat.] Belonging to pipes. Did. 
A'ulick. adj. [aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to the court. 

Auln. n.f. [aulne, Fr.] A French meafure of length; an ell. 
To Aumail. v. a. [from rnaille , Fr. the melh of a net; whence 
a coat of amail , a coat with network of iron.] To vaiiegate ; 
to figure. 

In golden buskins of coRly cordwaine, 

All hard with golden bendes, which were entail d 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumail d. Fairy Queen. 
Au'mbry. See Ambry. 

Aunt. n.f. [ tants , Fr. amita, Lat.] A father or mothers fil- 
ter ; correlative to nephew or niece. 

Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo’Rer. Shak. R. III. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks. 

Old fafhion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. Pope. 
AVOCADO, n. f [Span. Perfica, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
This plant hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confiding of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged in a circle ; from whofe middle nfes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes a foft, fleihy, pear-fhaped 
fruit, in which is an hard Rone or feed, having two lobes, 
which is included in a membrane or peiicaidium. 

The tree grows in great plenty in the Spanifli Wed Indies, 
as alfo in thelfland of Jamaica; and hath been tranfplanted in- 
to the Enslifli fettlements in America, upon account of its 
fruit, which is very necefiary for the fupport of life. The 
fruit is of itfelf very infipid, for which reafon they generally 
eat it with the juice of lemons and fugar, to give it a poignan- 
cy This t»-ee, in warm countries where it is planted, grows to 
the height of thirty feet, with a trunk as large as common 
apple-trees ; the bark fmooth and of an adi colour ; the branches 
are befet with pretty large oblong fmooth leaves, of a deep 
areen colour throughout the year- The flowers and fruit are 
produced towards the extremity of the branches. Millar. 
To A'VOCATE. v. a. [. avoco , Lat.] To call off from buli- 

nefs; to call away. r . , . 

Their diveflure of mortality difpenfes them from thofe la- 
borious and avocating duties to diflrefied chndians, and their 
fecular relations, which are mere requilite. oy e. 

Avoca'tion. n. f [from avocate.] 

1. Thea&of calling afide. . . - , 1 

The budle of bufinefs, the avocations of our femes, and l the 

din of a clamorous world, are impediments. Glanvilles Seep. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many avocations ot bu- 
finefs have caufed him to lay afide. Dryd. Aureng ?ef. 

2. The bufinefs that calls ; or the call that fummons away. 

It is a fubjedt that we may make fome progrefs in its con- 
templation within the time, that the ordinary time of life, and 
the permiffion of necefiary avocations , a man may employ m 
fuch a contemplation. Plale s Gngvi of - a, p im % 

God does frequently inject into the foul blefied impulfes to 
duty, and powerful avocations from fin. ^ South. 

By the fecular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furnifhed with skill in common 
life° Atterbury. 


A V O 

To AVOID, v. a. [vuider, Fr.] 

1. Tofliun; to efcape. 

The wifdom of pleafing God, by doing what he commands* 
and avoiding what he forbids. Tillotfon . 

2. To endeavour to fhun. 

The fafliion of the world is to avoid coR, and you encoun- 
ter it. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing , 

3. To evacuate ; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow ? pray you, avoid the 
houfe. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

If any rebel fhould be required of the prince confederate, 
the prince confedederate fhould command him to avoid the 
country. ’ Bacon's Henry VII. 

He defired to fpeak with fome few of us : whereupon fix of 
us only Rayed, and the reR avoided the room, bacon’s N. Atl. 

4. Tooppofe; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which caufed putrefa&ion, doth prevent 
and avoid putrefaction. Bacon s Nat. Hiji. N° 340, 

To Avoid, v. n. 

1. To retire. 

And Saul caff the javelin ; for he faid,_ I will finite David 
even to the wall with it : and David avoided out of his pre- 
fence twice. 1 Sam. xviii. 1 1 . 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bifhopricks are not included under benefices : fo that if a 
perfon takes a bifhoprick, it does not avoid by force of that law 
of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. 

Ayliffes Par ergon Juris Canonici . 
Avoidable, adj. [from avoid.] That which may be avoided, 
Riunned, or efcaped. 

Want of exadlnefs in fuch nice experiments is fcarce avoid- 
able. ' Boyle. 

To take feveral tilings for granted, is hardly avoidable to any 
one, whofe task it is to Riew the falfehood or improbability of 
any truth. Locke. 

Avoidance, n.f. [from avoid.] 

1 . The a 61 of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the purfuit of what is 
good, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful. IF atts’s Logick. 

2. The courfe by which any thing is carried off. 

For avoidances , and drainings of water, where there is too 
much, we fhall fpeak of. Bacon s Nat. Hiflory, N° 600, 

Avo'ider. n.f [from avoid.] 

\ . The perfon that avoids or Ihuns any thing. 

2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veffel in which things are carried away. 

Avo'idless. adj. [from avoid.] Inevitable; that which cannot 

be avoided. . 

That avoidlefs ruin in which the whole empire would be in- 
volved. Dennis’s Letters. 

Avoirdupo'is. n.f. [avoir du poids, Fr.] A kind of weight, 
of which a pound contains fixteen ounces, and is in proportion 
to a pound Troy, as feventeen to fourteen. All the larger and 

coarfer commodities are weighed by avoirdupois weight. 

Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which is 
now our avoirdupois ounce : for our I roy ounce we had elfe- 
w h ere . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

AvolaTion. n.f [from avolo, to fly away, Lat.] The aft of 
flying away ; flight ; efcape. 

Thefe airy vegetables are made by the relicks of plantal 
emiflives, whofe avolation was prevented by the condenfed en- 
clofure. Glanville’s Scepfs , c. vii. 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only flgnify 
a pluvious air hindering the avolation of the favillous particles. 

* Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

To Avo'uch. v. a. [avouer, Fr. for this word we now gene- 
rally fay vouch.] 

1. To affirm ; to maintain ; to declare peremptorily. 

They boldly avouched that themfelves only had the truth, 

which they would at all times defend. Hooker, Pref. 

Wretched though I feem, 

I can produce a champion that will prove 

What is avouched here. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To produce in favour of another. 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for the lnlh. 

1 Spenfers Inland. 

2. To vindicate; to juftify. , 

You will think you made no offence, if the duke avouch the 

iuftice of your dealing. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure. 

Avc/uch. n.f. [from the verb.] Declaration; evidence. 

I might not this believe. 

Without the fenfible and try’d avouch 
Of mine own eyes. ornnejp. 

Avo'uchable. adj. [from avouch.] That may be avouched. 
Avo'ucher. n.f. {from avouch.] He that avouches. 
ToAVO'W. v.a. [avouer, Fr.] To declare with confidence , 

to juRify ; not to diffemble. 

His cruel Aepdame feeing what was done, 

Her wicked days with wretched knife did end , 

In death avowing th’ innocence o; her fon. . Fairy ' 
He that delivers them mentions his doing it upon ms^ 
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particular knowledge, or the relation of fome credible peifoii, 
avowing it upon his~ own experience. Boyle. 

Left to myfelf, I mufl avow , I Rrove, 

From publick fhame to skreen my lecret love. Dryden . 

Such aflertions proceed from principles which cannot be 
avowed by thofe who are for preferving church and Rate. Swift. 

Then blaz’d his fmother’d flame, avsw’d and bold. Thomf. 

Avo'wable .adj. [from avow.] That which may be openly de- 
clared ; that which may be declared without fhame. 

Avo'wal. n.f [from avow.] JuRificatory declaration; open 
declaration. 

Avo'wedly. adv. [from avow.] In an avowed manner. 

Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted againR the other: 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Avowe'e. n.f. [ avoid , Fr.] He to whom the right of advow- 
fon of any church belongs. Didf. 

Avo / WER. n.f [from avow.] He that avows or juRines. 

Virgil makes Aeneas a bold avower of his own virtues. Dryd. 

Avo'wry. n.f [from avow.] Inlaw, is where one takes a dif- 
trefs for rent, or other thing, and the other fues replevin. In 
which cafe the taker fhall juRify, in his plea, for what caufe he 
took it; and, if he took it in his own right, is to fhew it, and 

• fo avow the taking, which is called his avowry. Chambers. 

Avo'wsal. n.f. [from avow.] A confeffion. Didf. 

Avo'wtry. n.f [See Advowtry.] Adulter}' - . 

A'urate. n.f A fort of pear; which fee. 

Aure'lia. n.f [Lat.] A term ufed for the fir A apparent change 
of the eruca, or maggot of any fpecies of infecAs. Chambers. 

The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of teafel, is 
fometimes changed into the aurelia of a butterfly, fometimes 
into a fly-cafe. Ray on Creation. 

A'uricle. 11. f. [ auricula , Lat.] 

j. The external ear, or that part of the ear which is prominent 
from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart ; being two mufcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereof ; thus called from the re- 
femblance they bear to the external ear. They move regu- 

■ larly like the heart, only in an inverted order ; their fyRole 
correfponding to the diaAole of the heart. Chambers. 

Blood fhould be ready to join with the chyle, before it reaches 
the right auricle of the heart. Ray on Creation. 

Auri'cuia. n.f. See Bears ear. 

Auri'cular. n.f. [from auricula, Lat. the ear.] 

1. Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. 

\ ou fhall hear us confer, and by an auricular affurance have 
your fatisfadlion. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Secret; told in the ear; as auricular confeffion. 

Auri'cularly. adv. [from auricular .] In a fecret manner. 

1 hefe will foon confefs, and that not auncularly, but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 

AurFferous. adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That which produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 

FV hence many a burfiing fiream auriferous plays. Thomfon. 
Auriga'tion. n.f. [auriga, Lat.] The acl or practice of driv- 
ing carriages. £>/#. 

AurFpigmentum. See Orpiment 
AURORA, n.f. [Lat] 

1. A fpecies of crowfoot ; which fee. 

2. jl 'he goddefs that opens the gates of day ; poetically, the morn- 
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Aurora Rieds, 

in PATS fm !. lin S 0 ban i$ s the ro{ y fhower - Thomfon’ s Summ. 
AURORA Borealis. See Streamers. 

A’URXJM fulminans. [Latin.] A preparation made by diffolv- 
mg g° ld ln aqua regia, and precipitating it with fait of tar- 
tar ; whence a very fmall quantity of it becomes capable, by a 
moderate heat, ot giving a report like that of a piRol. Quincy. 
home aurum fulminans the fabrick Riook. Garth 

Auscuita'tion. n.f [from aufculto, Lat] A hearkening or 
hAeningto. 

A'USPICE. 7 1. f. [aufpicium, Lat.] 

1. I he omens of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 

2 . i rotection ; favour fhewn by profperous men. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whole high aufpicc Rome hath Rood 

So long. _ Ben John fon s Catiline. 

3 * J”^ UCnce ; § 00C ^ denvcd t0 others from the piety of their pa- 

But fo may he live long, that town to fvvay, 
a v‘ Ch - v hls au J'P ice the y wil1 nobler make, 

Ausn'mir" r at rf their : yhes by his flay. Dryd. Am,. Mir. 

Auspi'ciou's l, 'l- t ( g mau fpgh Relating to prognofficks. 
-n-uspi cious. adj. [from aujpice.] 

I- With omens of fuccefs. 

InrJ 011 a j e . no r w ’ with ha PPy ^d aufpicious beginnings, form 
ing a model of a chriRian charity. * g ’ 1 °^ 

2. Profperous; fortunate; applied to perfons. ^ * 

JUP^ous chief ! thy race in times to come, 

3- FavSr Iind C °Tv ° f impcri v 1 , Rome - D ^- 
P-T. ’ , d ’ P‘°P ,tl0us > applied to perfons. 

A J? r n r ?’ ay Up0n th y P r °lp’rous helm! 

Vol! 7 miftreft ! Shake ft ■ Ms "*tbat ends tucll. 
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4. Lucky; happy; applied to things. 

I’ll deliver all, 

And promife you calm Teas, aufpicioUs gales. 

And fails expeditious. Shakefp . Te'rnpefh 
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A pure, an aftive, an aufpicious flame. 

And bright as heav’n from whence the blefling came. 

Rofco 

Two battles your aufpicious caufe has won ; 1 

Thy fword can perfetA what it has begun ; > 

And, from your walls, diflodge that haughty fon. 3 Dryden » 

AuspFciously. adv. [from aufpicious.] Happily; profperoufly 3 
with profperous omens. 

Auspi'ciousness. n.f. [from aufpicious *] Profperity; happi-> 
nefs. 

AUSTE'RE. adj . [ aufterus , Lat.J 

1. Severe ; hafih ; rigid. 

"When men reprefent the Divine nature, as an auftere and 
rigorous maAer, always lifting up his hand to take vengeance 3 
fuch conceptions muR unavoidably raife terrour. Roger Se, 

Aujlere Saturn i us, fay. 

From whence this wrath ? or who controuls thy fway ? Pope, 

2. Sower of taAe ; harfh. 

Th’ aujlere and pond’rous juices they fublime, 

Make them afeend the porous foil, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 3 Blackm * 

Aujlere wines, diluted with water, cool more than water a- 
lone, and at the fame time do not relax. Arbuth. on Aliments * 

Auste'rely. adv. [from auftere.] Severely; rigidly. 

Ah ! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo ? 

Might’R thou perceive aujterely in his eye. 

That he did plead in earneff, yea or no ? 

Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours* 
Hypocrites aufterely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence. Paradife Lofl, b. N* 

Auste'reness. n. f. [from auftere.] 

1. Severity; AricRnefs ; rigour. 

My unfoil’d name, th’ avfterenefs of my life. 

May vouch againR you ; and my place i’ th’ Rate 
W ill fo your accufation overweigh. Shak. Meafure for M* 

2. Roughnefs in taAe. 

Auste'rity. n.f. [from auftere.] 

1 . Severity ; mortified life ; RricRnefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our newconful’s fpy, 

W hat is your fower aufterity fent {’explore ? B. Johnf Caiih 

What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon fliield 
That wile Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d Rone ? 

But rigid looks of chaAe aufterity , 

And noble grace, that dafh’d brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

This prince kept the government, and yet lived in this con- 
vent with all the rigour and aufterity of a capuchin. Add. Italy * 

2. Cruelty ; harfh difeipline. 

Let not aufterity breed fervile fear ; 

No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofcommon. 

A ustral. adj. [auf tralis, Lat.] Southern; as the auflral figns. 

To AfosTRALizE. v. n. [from auftcr , the fouth wind, Lat.] To 
tend towards the fouth. 

Steel and good iron difeover a verticity, or polary faculty ; 
wheieby they do feptentriate at one extreme, and aujtralize at 
another. Brovjn’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii.c. 2. 

Aijstrine. adj. [from auftrinus, hat.] Southern; fouthernly„ 

Aihhe ntical. adj. [from authentick.] The fame with au-~ 
thentick. 

Of ftatutes made before time of memory, we have no authen- 
tual records, but only tranferipts. Hale's Common Law of EnA. 

Authentically, adv. [from authentical.] After an authen- 
tick manner ; with all the circumftances requifite to procure 
authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided; 

. Brown's l ulgar Errours , b. ii. c. g. 

Comcience never commands or forbids any thing authentic 
cally, but there is fome law of God which commands or for- 
bids it firft. § j 

Authentic alness. n.f [from authentic al.^ The quality of 
being authentick ; genuinenefs ; authority. " 

. can be more pleafant than to fee a circle of thefe 

virtuofo’s about a cabinet of medals, defeating upon the va- 
lue, rarity, and a utheniicalnef of the feveral pieces. 

a < Addifon 07 i ancient Medals * 

Authenticity. n.f. [from authentic!,.] Authority; genuine- 
nefs ; the being authentick. ' * e 

AU THE'NTICK. adj. [authenticus, Lat.J That which fia- 

eifter V'SfF!)" *° * authorit y’ as authentick re- 

&. . , jf Is u ( ed in °PP°fitibn to any thing by which audio - 

Of perfom roy ’ ** ^ n °‘ c 0 lmt ‘ r f»‘- 'it is nevir ufed 

Thou art Wont his great authentick will 
Interpreter through higheft heav’n to bring. Par . Loft b, iif 

She joy d th authentick news to hear 
Ot what flie guefs’d before, with jealous fear. Cowley* 


But cenfure’s to be underftood 
Th* authentick mark, of the eledt, 

Thepublickftamp heav’n fets on all that’s great and good .Swift. 
Authe'ntickl y. adv. [from authentick.'] After an authentick 
manner. 

Authe'ntickness. n.f [from authentick.] The fame with 
authenticity . 

A'UTHOR. n.f. [guff or, Lat.] 

1. The firft beginner or mover of any thing; he to whom any 
thing owes its original. 

That law, the author and obferver whereof is one only God, 
to be bleft'ed for ever. Hooker , b. i. 

The author of that which caufeth another thing to be, is 
author of that thing alfo which thereby is caufed. Hooker , b. iii. 

I’ll never 

Be fuch a gofting to obey inftindt ; but ftand 
As if a man was author of himfelf, 

And knew no other kin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou art my father, thou my author , thou 
My being gav’ft me ; whom flhould I obey, 

But thee ? Milton s ParadifeLoJl , b. ii. 

But Faunus came from Picus, Ficus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dry den, /Eneid vii. 

If the worfhip of falfe Gods had not blinded the heathen, in- 
ftcad of teaching to worfhip the fun, and dead heroes, they 
would have taught us to worfhip our true Author and benefac- 
tor, as their anceftors did under the government of Noah and 
his fons, before they corrupted themfelves. Newton’s Opticks. 

2. The efficient; he that effedts or produces any thing. 

That which is the ftrength of their amity, fliall prove the 
immediate author of their variance. Shakefp. Antony andCleopat. 
Now while the tortur’d favage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound ; 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 

His rage. Dry dens Fables. 

From his loins 

New authors of diflention fpring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hotting long contend 
For fov’reign fway. Philips. 

3. Tl;e fir ft writer of anything; diftindt from the tranfator or 

compiler. 

To ftand upon every point in particulars, belongeth to the 
firft author of the ftory. 2 Macc. ii. 30. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts and words, 
which a tranflator has not. Dryden. 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm. 

That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shakefp. Henry V . 
Authoritative, adj. [ from authority.] 

1 . Having due authority. 

2. Having an air of authority. . 

I dare not mve them the authoritative title of aphorilms, 
which yet may make a reafonable moral prognoftick. IV otton. 

The" two worthies have done mifehief, the mock authorita- 
tive manner of the one, and the infipid mirth of the other. 

Swift’s Examiner, N° 1 5 . 

Autho'ritatively. adv. [from antooi itative.] 

1. In an authoritative manner ; with a fhew of authority. 

2. With due authority. 

No law that is foreign binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law. of England. 

Hale’s Eli ftory of Law. 

AuthoRitativeness. n.f [from authoritative.] An adtmg 
by authority ; authoritative appearance. Diet. 

AuthoRity. n.f [ aufforitas , Lat.] 

1 . Legal power. 

1 Idle old man. 

That ftill would manage thofe authorities , 

That he hath given away ! Shakef. King Lear. 

I know, my lord. 

If law, authority , and pow’r deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shakefp. Merch. of Pen. 
Power ariftng from ftrength, is always in thofe that are go- 
verned, who are many : but authority ariftng from opinion, is in 

thofe that govern, who are few. . em P 

Adam’s fovereignty, that by virtue of being proprietor of 
the whole world, he had any authority over men, could not have 
been inherited by any of his children. oc e - 

2. Influence ; credit. . . , . r 

The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, where thofe 

that call themfelves civil and rational, go out of their w *y,by 
the authority of example. 

3 ‘ ? °But I ffiffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority 

over the man, but to be in ftlence. 1 lim ' u * 1 2 * 

4. Support; juftification; countenance. . 

Do’ft thou expect th’ authority of their voices, 

Whofe ftlent wills condemn thee ? Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

5- Something I Have heard of this, which I would be glad to 

~ Sidney , b. 11. 


find by fo fweet an authority confirmed. 


We urge authorities in things that need not, and introduce 
the teftimony of ancient writers, to confirm things evidently 
believed. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c . 6 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a charge againft the 
philofophy of the fchools, I was liable to have been overborn 
by a torrent of authorities. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifca, Pref. 

6. Weight of teftimony ; credibility. 

They conftder the main confent of all the churches in the 
whole world, witneffing the facred authority of feriptures, ever 
fithence the firft publication thereof, even till this prefent day 
and hour. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Authorization, n.f. [from authorize.] Eftablifhment by 
authority. 

The obligation of laws arifes not from their matter, but 
from their admiffion and reception, and authorization in this 
kingdom. Hale’s Hiftory of Law. 

To Authorize, v.a. [autorif.r, Fr.] 

1. To give authority to any perlon. 

Making herfelf an impudent fuitor, authorizing herfelf very 
much, with making us fee, that all favour and power depended 
upon her. Sidney, b. ii. 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till fome fafe crifis authorize their fid 11. Dryden, 

2. To make any thing legal. 

Yourfelf firft made that title which I claim, 

Firft bid me love, and authoriz’d my flame. Dryd. Aurengz, 
My prayers are heard, 

And I have nothing farther to defire, 

But Sancho’s leave to authorize our marriage. Dryd. Sp. Fr, 
To have countenanced in him irregularity and dilbbedier.ee 
to that light which he had, would have been, to have authorized 
diforder, confufion, and wickednefs in his creatures. Locke, 

3. To eftablifh any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devife any ceremony, and to authorize any 
kind of regiment, no fpecial commandment being thereby vio- 
lated. Hooker , b. iii. §. 4. 

Thofe forms are heft which have been longeft received and 
authorized in a nation by cuftom and ufe. Temple. 

4. Tojuftify; to prove a thing to be right. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our own defires, where 
reafon does not authorize them. Locke. 

5. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 

Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it notorioufly 
ftrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injurious unto 
truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 9. 

Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he fhall authorize 
any nonlenfe, and make incoherent ftuft', feafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs for rhetorick. South,. 

Auto'crasy. n.f [scuTiKoixisCa, from felf, and 

power.] Independent power ; fupremacy. Diff. 

AutograAhical. adj. [from autography.] Of one’s own 
writing. Diff. 

Auto'graphy. n.f. [Lloy^c:, from ddllc, and to write.] 
A particular perfon’s own writing ; or the original of a treatife, 
in oppofition to a copy. 

Auto'logy. n.f [dJloMyiu.] A fpeaking of, or to one’s own 
felf. Diff. 

Automa'tica x. adj. [from automaton.] Belonging to an au- 
tomaton ; having the power of moving themfelves. 
Automaton, n.f. [dvViHlov. In the plural, automata.] A ma- 
chine that hath the power of motion within itfelf, and which 
ftands in need of no foreign affiftance. Quincy. 

For it is greater to underftand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have learned 
the intrigues of policy. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifca, Pref. 

The particular circumftances for which the automata of this 
kind are 1110ft eminent, may be reduced to four. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
Auto'matous. adj. [from automaton.] Having in itfelf the 
power of motion. 

Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby w r e diftinguifh of 
time, have no mention in ancient writers. V ulgar Err . b. v. 

Autonomy, n.f. [dv\otp(Mcc.] The living according to ones 
mind and prefeription. Diff. 

A'utopsy. n.f [dvlo tyu.] Ocular demonftration ; feeing a 
thing one’s felf. _ Quincy. 

In thofe that have forked tails, autopfy convinceth us, that it 
hath this ufe. Bay on the Creation. 

AutoAtical. adj. [from autopfy.] Perceived by one’s own 

eyes. _ , 

AutoAtically. adv. [from autoptical.] By means of ones 

own eyes. 

Were this true, it would autoptically ftlence that difpute, out 
of which Eve was framed. Brown’s V ulgar Errours, b. vu. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of Ariftotle ; 
but the telefcope hath autoptically confuted it : and he, who 
not Pyrrhonian enough to the difbelief of his fenfes, ma^ ^ 
that it is no exhalation. Glanville’s Scepfs,c. 20. 

Autothf/ist. n.f [from dvros and Qsoc, God.] One who ft 

lieves God’s felf-fubfiftence. ' 

A'utumn. n.f. [ autumnus, Gut .] The feafon or the year e 

tween fummer and winter, beginning aftronomicaliy at ty- 

equi- 
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equinox, and ending at the folftte; popularly, — com- 
nrifes Auo-uft, September, and October. 

P For I will board her, though ihe chide as oud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. As you • 

autumn . {Irving brood, 

Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yield phUi-hs 

A tender autumn. 

While autumn nodding o er the yeliow plain, 
rial on ; the Dorick reed once more 
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To Aw^t'KE. n. To break from fleep ; to ceafe to fleep; 
Alack, l am afraid, they have awaud; 

And tis not done. , . 

I awaked up laft of all, as one that gathereth after the grape- 
therers Ecclus, xxxin. 16. 

Awa'kT adj. [from the verb.] Without fleep ; not fleeping. 
Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping men, th*n 
men awake. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N* 955 - 

Cares fhall not keep him on the throne awake. 

Nor break the golden /lumbers he would take. Dryden, 
To Awaken, v. a. and v. n. See Awake. 


nornf^ Autumn 

Aut u'mLl. adj. [from autumn.] Belonging to autumn ; pro- 

duced in autumn. , , r , 

No fpring, or fummer’s beauty, hath fuch grace. 

As I have feen in one autumnal face. uonnt. 

Thou fib ah not long 

Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal h ar, . 

Or lieht’nine, thou flialt fall. Mut. Par. loft. hg- L '> 2 °- 
Bind'now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent hidden gulfs, 

which will proftrate all. , W * **“”*"• 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glow s, 

With tliat ripe red th’ autumnal fun bellows. I ope. 

Avu'lsion. n. f. [avulfo, Lat.] The aft of pulling one tiling 

from another. 

Spar not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but the thronging clufters thin 

By kind avid f on. _ . ... n /j y' 

The preffureof any ambient fluid can be no mteliigibic cauie 

of the cohefion of matter ; though fuch a preffure may binder 
the avulfion of two poliftied fuperficies one from another, in a 
- line perpendicular to them. . Lo f ke ' 

AUXHSIS. n.f [Latin.] An encreafing; an exornation, when, 
for amplification, a more grave and magnificent word is put 
inftead of the proper word. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Auxi'liar. ( n. f [from auxilium, Lat.] Helper; afiiftant ; 
Auxiliary. ] confederate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might, without the^ auxi- 
liaries of any further influence, have determined his will to a 
full choice of God. < South. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliars to the diffi- 
culty of a work, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 
Auxi'liar. \cidj. [from auxilium, Lat.] Affiftant ; helping; 
Auxiliary. 5 confederate. 

The giant brood. 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each fide. 

Mix’d with auxiliar gods. Miltons Paradife Loji , b. 1. 
Their tradlates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us 
any light to deteneb rate this truth. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

There is not the ftnalleft capillary vein but it is prefent with, 
and auxiliary to it, according to its ufe. Hale’s Orig. of Alank. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav’n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

Aid from his brother of the Teas he craves. 

To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 

Auxiliary Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate other verbs. 

. In almoft all languages, fome of the commoneft nouns and 
verbs have many irregularities ; fuch are the common auxiliary 
verbs, to be and to have, to do and to be done. See. Watts. 

Auxilia'tion. n.f [from auxiliaius, Lat.] Help; aid; fuc- 
cour. Diff. 

To Awa'it. v. a. [from <7 and wait . See Wait.] 

1. Toexpecft; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life, 

Aivaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax, b. iv. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat. 

Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Par.LoJl , b. iv. 

2 . To attend ; to be in ftore for. 

To fhew thee what reward 

Aivaits the good ; the reft, what punifhment. Par. L. b. xi. 
Unlefshis wrath be appeafed, an eternity of torments awaits 
the objects of his difpleafure. Rogers. 

Awa'it. n.f. [from the verb.] Ambufh. See Wait. 

And leaft mijfhap the moft blifs alter may ? 

For thoufand perils lie in clofe await 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spcnfer's Muiopotmos. 
To Awa'ke. v.a. [peccian, Sax. To awake has the preterite 
awoke , or, as we now more commonly fpeak, awaked.] 

1. To roufe out of fleep. 

Take heed. 

How you awake our fleeping fword of war. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that I may awake him 
out of fleep. John, xi. 1 1. 

2. T o raife from any ftate refembling fleep. 

Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head : 

As awak’d from the dead. 

And amaz’d he flairs round. Dryden s St. Ccecilia. 

3. I o put into new adlion. 

The fair 

Repairs her fmiles, awakens ev’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face, Potc. 

2 


To AwaRd. ’i;. [derived by Skinner , fomewhat improbably, 

from peapb. Sax. towards.] ... r 

1. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a judicial fen ten ce, 

A pound of that fame merchant’s flein is thine ; 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. . 

Shakefp. Merchant of V emcel 

A church which allows falvation to none without it, nor 
awards damnation to almoft any within it. South. 

It advances that grand buiinefs, and according to which their 
eternity hereafter will be awarded. Decay of Piety. 

Satisfaction for every affront cannot be azvarded by Rated 
| aws Collier o?i Duelling. 

2. To judge; to determine. 

‘Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 

An ofFring facred. Pope s Odyffey, b. v iii. 1 . 555 * 

AwaRd. n.f [from the verb.] Judgment; fentence ; deter- 
mination. 

Now hear th’ award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love. Dryden s Fab. 
Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot expedt an equi- 
table award, where the judge is made a party. Gianville s Scepj. 

To ur^e the foe. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 

Were to refufe th’ awards of providence. Addifon s Catoi 
AwaRe. adv. [from a and ware ; an old word for cautious ; it 
is however, perhaps an adjeffive ; gepajuan, Sax,] Vigilant r 9 
in a ftate of alarm ; attentive. 

Ere I was a wire, I had left myfelf nothing but the name of 
a king. Sidney . 

Ere forrow was aware , they made his thoughts bear away 
fomething elfe beftdes his own forrow. kidney’s Arcadia. 

Temptations of profperity inftnuate themfelves ; fo that we 
are but little aware of tl^em, and lefs able to withftand them. 

Atterbury s Sermons . 

To AwaRe. v. n.. To beware; to be cautious. 

So warn’d he them, aware themfelves ; and 
Inftant, without difturb, they took alarm. Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Awa'y. adv. [apeg, Saxon.] 

1. Abfent. 

They could make 

Love to your drefs, although your face were away. 

Ben. Johnl'on’s Catiline. 

It is impoffible to know properties that are fo annexed to it, 
that any of them being away, that effence is not there. Locke . 

2. From any place or perfon. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here 

— Why that’s with watching; ’twill away again. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, Abraham 
drove them away again. Gen. xv. 1 1„ 

W ould you youth and beauty ftay, 

Love hath wings, and will away. Waller. 

Summer funs roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 

3. Let us go. 

Away, old man ; give me thy hand ; away ; 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta’en ; 

Give me thy hand. Come on. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Begone. 

Away, and glifter like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the field. Shakefp. King John. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let’s away ; hark, the ftill horn refounds. 

» Smith’s Phcedra and Hippolitus. 

Away, you flatt’rer ! 

Nor charge his gen’rous meaning. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

5. Out of one’s own hands; into the power of fomething elfe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle away his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, to enquire into thefe 
matters. Tillotfon. 

6. It is often ufed with a verb ; as, to drink away an eftate • to 
idle away a manor ; that is, to drink or idle till an eftate or ma- 
nor is gone. 

He play’d his life away. Pope 

7. On the way; on the road : perhaps this is the original import 
of the following phrafe. 

Sir Valentine, whither away fo faff? Sh . T, G. of Verona: 

8. Perhaps the phrafe, he cannot away with , may mean ^ cannot 
travel with ; he cannot bear the company. 

She never could away with me. -Never, never : fhe 

would always fay, the could not abide matter Shallow. 

Shakefp. Henry TV, 
9 - Away 
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9. Away with . Throw away ; take away. 

If you dare thjnk of deferving our charms, 

Away with your fheephooks, and take to your arms, Dryd. 
AWE. n.f [ege, 03a, Saxon.] Reverential fear ; reverence. 
They all be brought up idly, without awe of parents, with- 
out precepts of matters, and without fear of offence. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
It fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God : and yet 
with a filial fear, which at the fame time both fears and loves. 
It was awe without amazement, and dread without diffrac- 
tion. South. 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man to 
God ? Rogers . 

To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with reverence, 
or fear. 

If you will work on any man, you muff either know his 
nature and fafhions, and fo lead him ; or his ends, and fo per- 
fuade him ; or his weaknefies and difadvantages, and fo awe 
him 5 or thofe that have intereft in him, and fo govern him. 

Bacon , 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to aivc ? 

Why, but to keep you low, and ignorant, 

His worfhippers ? Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

Heav’11 that hath plac’d this ifiand to give law. 

To balance Europe, and her ttates to aiue. Waller. 

The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, maye awe 
many into obedience ; but the fame of their goodnefs, juftice, 
and other virtues, will work on more. Atterbury s Sermons . 
A'weband. n.f [from azve and band ] A check. Dili. 
AVful. adj. [from aiue and full. ] 
j. That which ftrikes with awe, or fills with reverence. 

So awful , that with honour thou may’ft love 
Thy mate ; who fees, when thou art feen leaft wife. 

Milt. Par. Lofl, b. viii. /. 577. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Infatiate; I thus fingle ; nor have fear’d 
Thy awful brow, more azvful thus retir’d, 

Faireft refemblance of thy Maker fair ! 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

2. Worfhipful; in authority; invefted with dignity. This fenfe 
is obfolete. 

Know then, that fome of us are gentlemen. 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
Thruft from the company of awful men. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona . 

3. Struck with awe ; timorous; fcrupulous. This fenfe occurs 
but rarely. 

It is not nature and ftri£l reafon, but a weak and azvful re- 
verence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. 

Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind . 
A'wfully. adv. [from awful. ] In a reverential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great principle awfully 
and warily, by ftill obferving what it commands, but efpecially 
what it forbids. South. 

A'wfulness. n. f [from awful.'] 

1. The quality of ftriking with awe ; folemnity. 

Thefe obje&s naturally raife ferioufnefs ; and night heightens 
the awfidnefs of the place, and pours out her fupernumerary 
horrours upon every thing. Addifon. Sped}. I'T 110. 

2. The ftate of being ftruck with awe. 

An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and awfulnefs 
to the divine majefty of God. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To Awha'pe. v . a. [This word I have met with only in Spenfer , 
nor can I difeover whence it is derived ; but imagine, that the 
Teutonick language had anciently wapen , to ffrike, or fome 
fuch word, from which weapons , or ofteniive arms, took their 
denomination.] To ffrike ; to confound. 

Ah ! my dear gofiip, anfwer’d then the ape, 

Deeply do your lad words my wits awhape , 

Both for becaufe your grief doth great appear. 

And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Awhi'le. adv. [This word, generally reputed an adverb , is only 
a while , that is, a time, an interval.] Some time ; fome fpace 
.• of time. 

Stay, ftay, I fay ; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do, 

Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look d awhile, 

Pond’ring his voyage. Milt. Paradife Lof, b. ii. /. 918. 
Awk. adj. [a barbarous contraction of the word awkward.] Odd ; 
out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the 
fteeples ; and profeffors ringing as awk as the bells to give no- 
tice of the conflagration. Ljlrange. 

A'wkward. adj. [[sepajib, Saxon; that is, backward, unto- 
ward.] 

j. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught; ungenteel. 

Proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apifh nation 

Limps after in bafe awkward imitation. Shak. Rich. II. 

Their own language is worthy their care ; and they are 
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judged of by their handfome os awkward way of expreffi 'a 
themfelves in it. Lock 


An awkward Ihame, or fear of ill ufage, has a fhare in this 
condua. Sw J 

2. Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; clumfy. J * 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick : 

So true, that he was awhuard at a trick. Dryd. Hind and P 

3. Perverfe; untoward. 

A kind and conftant friend 

To all that regularly offend ; 

But was implacable, and awkward , 

'Fo all that interlop’d and hawker’d. Hndihra; 

A'wkwardly .adv. [from awkward.] Clumfily ; unreadily* 
inelegantly ; ungainly. 

Dametas nodding from the watte upwards, and fwearino- he 
never knew man go more awkwardly to work. , J[ ne y 

If any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly , I muff neverthelefs infift upon her 
working. Addifon. Spectator, N 3 606. 

And when any thing is done awkwardly, the common fay- 
ing will pafs upon them, that it is fuitable to their breed- 
ing- . . Locke. 

She ftill renews the ancient feene ; 

Forgets the forty years between ; 

Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 

Her fcarf pale pink, her kead-knot cherry. Prior. 

If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly, yet writes 
fufficiently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accurate 
methods of handling that inftrument. Watts’s Imp. of theMind. 

A'wkwardness. n.f [from awhuard.] Inelegance; want of 
gentility ; oddnefs ; unfuitablenefs. 

One may obferve awkivardnefs in the Italians, which eafily 
difeovers their airs not to be natural. Addif Rem. on Italy. 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain awkzvardnefs in them ; 
but thefe awkward airs are worn away by degrees in company. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Awl. n.f. [Me, ale, Sax.] A pointed inftrument to boreholes 
with. 

He which was minded to make himfelf a perpetual fervant, 
Ihould, for a vifible token thereof, have alfo his ear bored 
through with an awl. Hooker, b. iv. §1. 

You may likewife prick many holes with an awl, about a 
joint that will lie in the earth. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

A'wless. adj. [from awe , and the negative lefs.] 

1. Without reverence. 

Againft whofe fury, and th’ unmatched force, 

The awlefs lion could not wage the fight. Shak. King John , 

He claims the bull with awlefs infolence. 

And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince. Dryden. 

2. Without the power of caufing reverence. 

Ah me ! I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 

The tyger now hath feiz’d the gentle hind : 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Awme, or Aume. n.f A Dutch meafure of capacity for li- 
quids, containing eight fteckans, or twenty verges or verteels; 
anfwering to what in England is called a tierce, or one fixth of 
a ton of France, or one feventh of an Engliffi ton. Arbuth. Tab. 

Awn. n.f. [ari/la, Lat.] The beard growing out of the com 
or grafs. Chambers. 

AffvNiNG. n.f A cover fpread over a boat or veffel, to keep 
off the weather. 

Of thefe boards I made an awning over me. Robinfon Crufo. 

Awoke. The preterite from awake. 

And fhe faid, thePhiliftines be upon thee, Samfon. And he 


awoke out of his deep. 


Judg 


es. xvi. 20. 


A'work. adv. [from a and work.] On work; int;o a ftate of 
labour. 

So after Pyrrhus’ paufe, 

Aroufed vengeance fets him new awork. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By preferring the condition, it fets us awork to the perfor- 
mances of it, and that by living well. Hammond's Pradl. Cat. 
A'working. adj. [from awork.] In the ftate of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them aworking let. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Awry 7 , adv. [from a and zvry.] 
j. Not in a ftrait direction ; obliquely. 

But her fad eyes ftill faft’ned on the ground. 

Are governed with goodly modefty ; 

That fuffers not one look: to glance azvry. 

Which may let in a little thought unfound. Spenf. Epitbal. 

Like perfpe<Stives which rightly gaz’d upon, 

Shew nothing but confufion ; ey’d awry, 

Diftinguifh form. Shakefp. Richard 11. 

When lo ! 

A violent crofs wind, from either coaft. 

Blows them tranfverfe ; ten thoufand leagues azvry 
Into the devious air. Miltons Paradife Lof, b. u- 

2. Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 

You know the king 
With jealous eyes has look’d awry 

On his foil’s aitions. Denham’s Soph]- 

3. Not 
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rc I fee no path, and can difeern but 
Brerewood on Languages. 
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Not level ; unevenly. 

I hap to ftep awry, wh 
few fteps afore me. 

Not equally between two points. _ 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepehting die, 

Not Cvnthia when her manteau’s pinn’d azvry. 

Ere fek fuch rage. P^’s Rape of the Loci. 

Not in a right ftate ; perverfely. 

All awry, and which wried it to the moft wry courfe of all, 
wit abufed, rather to feign reafon why it fhould be amtts, than 
h0W it fhould be amended. Sidney, b. u. 

Much of the foul they talk, but all awry. 

And in themfelves feek virtue, and to themfelves # 

All dory arrogate, to God give none. Paradife Regained. 
Axe. n.f [eax, acye, Sax. afcia Lat.] An inftrument con- 
fiding of a metal head, with a fharp edge, fixed in a helve or 

handle, to cut with. 

No metal can, 

No not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keennefs _ 

Of thy fharp envy; Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

There flood a foreft on the mountain’s brow. 

Which overlook’d the fhaded plains below ; 

No founding axe prefum’d thefe trees to bite, 

Coeval with the world ; a venerable fight. Dryclen’ s Fables . 

AXI'LLA. n.f [axilla, Lat.] The cavity under the upper part 
"of the arm, called the arm-pit. Quincy. 

Axi'llar. ) adj. [from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to the arm- 

A'xillAry; ) pit. 

In the fame manner is the axillary artery diftributed urtto 
the hand ; below the cubit, it divideth unto two parts. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A'xiom. n. f. [ axioma , Lat. d&ufMt, from «|«>V] 

1 . A propofition evident at firft fight, that cannot be made plainer 
by demonftration. 

Axioms, or principles more general, are fuch as this, that the 
greater good is to be chofen before the letter. Hooker, b. i. 

2. An eftablifhed principle to be granted without new proof. 

The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are guided, 
have their ufe in the moral. Hooker, b. i. 

Their affirmations are unto us no axioms ; we efteem thereof 
as things unfaid, and account them but in lift of nothing. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. i: 
A'xis. n.f [axis, Lat.] The line real or imaginary that paffes 
through any thing, on which it may revolve. 

But fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn. 

On its own axis is oblig’d to turn ; 

That fwift rotation muft difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 

It might annually have compaffed the fun, and yet never 
have once turned upon its axis. Bentley’s Sermons. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

And make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confiftent motions a£t the foul. 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. 

Pope’s Effay on Man, epifl. iii. /. 313. 
A'xle. l n ’f [axis, Lat.] The pin which paffes through 

ANle-tree. 5 the midll of the wheel, on which the circum- 
volutions of the wheel are performed. 

Venerable Neftor 

Should with a bond of air, flrong as the axle-tree 

On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 


AZU 

The fly fate upon the axle-tree of the chariot- wheel, a.ic. 

m, what a duft do I raife ? 5 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fleep Atlantick ftream. Milton s Corns. 

He faw a greater fun appear, 

Than his bright throne" or burning axle-tree could bear. 

Milton’s Chriji s Nativity. 

Ay. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 

1. Yes; an adverb of anfwering affirmatively; 

Return you thither ? 

— Ay, madam, with the fwifteft wing of fpeec. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well- 

What fay’ft thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort ? 

Say ay ; and be the captain of us all. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of V erona. 

2. It is a word by which the fenfe is enforced; even; yes, cei- 
tainly ; and more than that. 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft-fall n ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefp. Henry V Ii 
Aye. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity ; forever. 

And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylefs foe aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen, b. u 
Either prepare to die. 

Or on Diana’s altar to proteft; 

For aye, aufterity and fingle life. 

Shakefp e ar e’ s Midfummer Night’s Dream * 
The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye ; 

And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. . 

Sir John Davies , 

And hears the mufes, in a ring. 

Aye round about Jove’s altar fing. Milton’s II P enferofoi 
Th’ aflonifh’d mariners aye ply the pump ; 

No ftay, nor reft, till the wide breach is clos’d. Philipsi 
A'ygreen. n.f. The fame with houfeleek ; which fee. Did 
A'yry. n.f [See Airy.] 

I fhould difeourfe on the brancher, the haggard, and then 
treat of their feveral ayries. Walton’s Angler . 

A'zimuth. n.f [Arab.] 

1 . The azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is ah arch between the 
meridian of the place and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun’s azimuth circle and the 'magnetical meridian ; or 
it is the apparent diftance of the fun from the north or fouth 
point of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs , is an inftrument ufed at fea for finding the 
fun’s magnetical azimuth. 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whofe ftyle or gnomon is at - right an- 
gles to the plarie of the horizon. 

5. Azimuths, called alfo vertical circles, are great circles interfec- 

ting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles, in all the points thereof. Chambers . 

Azu're. adj. [azur, Fr. azurro. Span, lazur , Arab, from lazuli , 
a blue ftone.] Blue ; faint blue. 

The blue of the firft order, though very faint and little, may 
be the colour of fome fubftances ; and the azure colour of the 
skies feems to be of this order. Newton’s Opticksi 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope’s Odyffey, b. L 

The fea, 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 

V our empire owns. TJoomfm’s Spring* 
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BAB 

The fecond letter of the Englifh alphabet, is pro- 
nounced as in moll other European languages, by 
preffing the whole length of the lips together, and 
forcing them open with a llrong breath. It has a 
near affinity with the other labial letters, and is con- 
founded by the Germans with P, and by the Gafcons with T; 
from which an epigrammatill remarks, that biberc and vivere 
are in Gafcony die fame. The Spaniards, in moll words, ufe 
B or V indifferently. 

Baa. n.f [See the verb.] The cry of a Iheep. 

To Baa. v. n. [, balo , Lat.] To cry like a Iheep. 

Or like a lamb, whofe dam away is fet. 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney . 

To Babble, v. n. [ babbelen , Germ, babiller , Fr.J 

1. To pratde like a child ; to prate imperfedlly. 

My babbling praifes I repeat no more, 

But hear, rejoice, Hand filent, and adore. Prior . 

2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard words ; thefe he 
tiled to babble indifferently in all companies. Arbuthn. J. Bull. 

Let the filent fan£tuary Ihow, 

What from the babbling fchools we may not know. Prior. 

3. To talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 

There is more danger in a referved and filent friend, than in 
a noify babbling enemy. UEJlrange . 

4. To talk much. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

Replying fhrilly to the well tun’d horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 

And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth. 

In all the fpeeches of the babbling earth. Prior . 

The babbling echo had defery’d his face ; 

She, who in others words her fiience breaks. Addifori s Ovid. 
Ba'bele. n.f. [babil , Fr.] Idle talk ; fenfelefs pratde. 

This babble fhall not henceforth trouble me ; 

Here is a coil with proteftation ! Shakefp. Two G. of Verona. 

Come, no more. 

This is mere moral babble. Milton. 

With volleys of eternal babble , 

And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 

The babble , impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of in 
difputes. Glanville’s Scepfs Scientifica . 

Babblement, n.f. [from babble.] Senfelefs prate. 

Deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblements , 
while they expedled worthy and delightful knowledge. Mi lion. 
BaBbler. n.f. [from babble.] 

1. An idle talker ; an irrational prattler. 

We hold our time too precious to be fpent 
With fuch a babbler. Shakefp. King John. 

Great babblers , or talkers, are not fit for trull. UEJlrange. 
The apoftle of my text had no fooner propofed it to the 
greater mailers at Athens, but he himfelf was ridiculed as a 
babbler. Rogers. 

2. A teller of fecrets. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d; 

Babblers ok folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy JJueen, b. ii. 
Babe. n.f. [baban, Welch 3 babbaerd , Dutch.] An infant 5 a 
child of either fex. 

Thofe that do teach your babes , 

Do it with gentle means, and ealy tasks ; 

He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakefp. Othello. 

Nor fhall Seballian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden’ s Don Seb. 

7 he babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryden. 

BaBery. n.f [hombabe.] Finery to pleafe a babe or child. 
So have I feen trim books in velvet dight. 

With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of feely boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 

BaBish. adj. [from babe.] Childifh. 

If he be bafhful, and will foon blufh, they call him a babijh 
and ill brought up thing. Afcham’s Schoolmafier. 

BaboBn. n. J. [ babouin , Fr. It is fuppofed by Skinner to be the 
augmentation of babe , and to import a great babe.'\ A monkey 
of the largefl kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a gerniny of baboons. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windf or. 
He call every human feature out of his countenance, and 
became a baboon. Addifon. Sped. N u 174, 

BaBy. n.f. [See Babe.] 
l. A child; an infant. 

The baby beats thenurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

The child mufl have fugar plumbs, rather than make the 
poor baby cry. Locke. 
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He mufl marry, and propagate : the father cannot flay f or 
the portion, nor the mother for babies to play with. 

A fmall image in imitation of a child, which girls play with * 
The archduke faw that Perkin would prove a runnagati 
and that it was the part of children to fall out about babies. * 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, never think 
to honour him by your foolifh puppets, and babies of dirt and 
clay. Stilling feet' s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

BaBcated. adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Befet with pearls; havin? 

many berries. jyfi 

BacchanaBian. n.f. [from bacchanalia, Lat.] A riotous per- 
fon; a drunkard. 

BaBchanals. n.f [bacchanalia, 'Lat.'] The drunken feafls and 
revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, fhall we dance now the Egyptian 
bacchanals , and celebrate our drink ? Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

What wild fury was there in the heathen bacchanals , which 
we have not feen equalled. Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were baniflied from their walls, 
Carthufian falls, and fulfome bacchanals. p 0 p e% 

B'acchus bole. n.f. A flower not tall, but very full and 
broad-leaved ; of a fad light purple, and a proper white ; hav- 
ing the three outmofl leaves edged with a crimfon colour, 
bluifh bottom, and dark purple. Mortimer. 

BacciBerous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and fero, to bear, Lat.] 
Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and ca- 
lix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the 
faffafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, that is, contain- 
ing in it only one feed ; as the arbutes. 

3. Such as have but polyfpermous fruit, that is, containing two or 
more kernels or feeds within it ; as the jafminum, liguflrum. 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many acini, or round foft 

balls fet clofe together like a bunch of grapes ; as the uva ma- 
rina. Ray. 

Bacci'vorous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and voro, to devour, 
Lat.] A devourer of berries. Did. 

BaBhelor. n. f. [This is a word of very uncertain etymblogy, 
it not being well known what was its original fenfe. Junius 
derives it from foolifh ; Menage , from has chevalier , a 

knight of thelowefl rank; Spelman , from baculus, a flaff; Cu- 
jas , from buccella , an allowance of provifion. The moft pro- 
bable derivation feems to be from bacca laurus , the berry of a 
laurel or bay ; bachelors being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. In Latin, baccalaureus.] 

1. A man unmarried. 

Such feparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
The haunting of thofe diffolute places, or refort to courte- 
fans, are no more punifhed in married men than in bachelors. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which be- 
longs to the bachelor s eflate. ^ Dryden s Dufrefnoy, 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore. 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Bofi. 

2. A man who takes his firfl degrees at the univerflty in any pro- 
feffion. 

Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to fpeak againft 
the pope. Ajcham’s Schoolmafer . 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, bachelor of phyfick. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

3. A knight of the lowefl order. This is a fenfe now little ufed- 
BaBhelors Button. [See Campion, of which it is a fpecies.J 

Ail the forts of this plant are hardy ; they grow above two foot, 
and produce their flower in June and July. Mdlay'> 

BaBhelorship. n.f. [from bachelor.] The condition of a 
bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can teflify, * , 

She was the flrfl fruit of my bachelorfnip. Shakefp. Men. V f- 
BACK, n.f [bac, baec, Sax. bach , Germ.] 

1. The hinder part of the body, from the neck to the thighs. 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the back as to- 
wards the front of him that fpeaketh, fo likewife doth the echo, 
for you have many back echoes to the place where you nan • 

Bacon’s Nat. Hjl. N 3 247 * 

Part following enter, part remain without, 

With envy hear their fellow’s conqu’ring fliout; 

And mount on others backs, in hope to (hare. Dryten. 

2. Th'e outer part of the hand when it is (hut; oppofed to 1 
palm. 

Methought love pitying me, when he faw this, 

Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kils. 
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Donne. 

3. The 
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The outward part of the body ; that which requires deaths ; 

° 1 TIiofe t who, by their anceftors, have been fet free from a 
conflant drudgery to their backs and their bellies, fhould behow 

fome time on their heads. Locke ‘ 

a The rear ; oppofed to the van. . , 

Fie might conclude, that Walter would be^upon the king s 
lack , as his majefty was upon his. Clarendon , b. vm. 

r The place behind. 

Antheus, Sergeftus grave, Cleanthus llrong, 

And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. Dryden. 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. 

Trees fet upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruit fooner. 

1 • Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 856. 

The thick part of any tool, oppofed to the edge ; as the back 
1 of a knife or fvvord; whence backfword , or fword with a 

** Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at backfword , Angle faul- 
chion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

S. To turn the back on one, is to forfake him, or negledl him. 

At the hour of death, all the friendlhips of the woild fhall 

bid him adieu, and the whole creation turn its back upon him. 

South. 

9. To turn the back , is to go away ; to be not within the reach of 

taking cognizance. i . 

His back was no fooner turned, but they returned to tneir 
former rebellion. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

Back. adv. [from the noun.] 

1. To the place from which one came. 

Back you fhall not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

He fentmany to feek the fhip Argo, threatening that if they 
brought not back Medea, they fhould fufler in her Head. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World . 
But where they are, and why they came not back , 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 

Back to thy native ifland might’ll thou fail, 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope’s OdyJfey. 

2. Backward ; from the prefent flation. 

I’ve been furprifed in an unguarded hour. 

But mufl not now go back\ the love that lay 

Half fmother’d in my breall, has broke through all 

Its weak reflraints. Addifon’ s Cato. 

3. Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; but lo the 
Lord hath kept thee back from honour. Numb. xxiv. 1 1 . 

Conflrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed. 

Blackmore’ s Creation , b. ii. 

4. Tov/ard things pall. 

I had always a curioflty to look back unto the forrows of 
things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progrefsof 
a riflng world. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

5. Again ; in return. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere fo. 

She could not fvvay her houfe, command her followers, 

T ake and give back affairs, and their defpatch. 

With luch a fmooth, difereet, and liable bearing. 

Shakefp. Tzvelfth Night. 

6. Again ; a fecond time. 

This Cgefar found, and that ungrateful age. 

With loflng hipa, went back to blood and rao;e. Waller. 
The epifliesTeing written from ladies forfaken by their lov- 
ers, many thoughts came back upon us in divers letters. Dryd. 
To Back. v. a. [from the noun back.] 

1. To mount on the back of a horfe. 

That roan fhall be my throne. 

Well I will back him {trait. O Efperance ! 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shak. Henry IV. 
i o break a horfe ; to train him to bear upon his back. 

Diredl us howto back the winged horfe ; 

^ Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. Rofo 
3. To place upon the back. J 

As I flept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d \ 

Appear’d to me. 

4 * To maintain ; to flrengthen. 

} Belike, he means. 

Back f by the pow’r of Warwick, that falfe peer, 

I aipire unto the crown. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

> ou are llrait enough in the fhoulders, you care not who 

ee " )° ur , ; ca 'J y ou that backing of your friends ? a plague 

upon luch backing ! give me them that will face me. Sh. H. VI. 

le e were feconded by certain demilaunces, and both 
oacKed with men at arms. 

Did they not fwear, in exprefs words, 

• o prop and back the houfe of lords ? 

And after turn’d out the whole houfeful. « uaioras 

vam-^nf mahce ’ 7 hack c ed w | th a great intereft, can have no ad - 
out Kfmfar man ’ Ut ir ° m HlS eXpeaations of fcmething with- 

How fhall we treat .this bold afpiring man? 
fcucv-Us Hill follows him, and backs his crimes. Addif Cato. 


common . 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


Sir J. Hayward. 


Hudibras. 
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5 ’ ^IfpaFon^orr ternary number of principles and thofe 
that would have Ave elements, endeavour to back their cx P er ^ 

ments with a fpecious reafon. r 

We have I know not how many adages to back the teaion or 

this moral. UEJlrange. 

6. To fecond. . 

Fadlious, and fav’ring this or t other fide. 

Their wagers back their wifhes. Dryden s Fables. 

To BaBkbite. v. a. [from back and bite.] To cenfure or re- 
proach the abfent. , ... 

Moll untruly and malicioufly do thefe evil tongues backbite 

and flander the facred afhes of that moll juft and honourable 
perfonage. . Sfenfer s Ireland. 

I will ufe him well ; a friend i’ th’ court is bettei than a 
penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 
knaves, and will backbite. _ Shakefp. Henry IV. 

BaBkeiter. n.f [Lorn backbite.] A privy calumniator; a 
cenlurer of the abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter , or his under- 
miner, his betrayer, or his oppreffor, as his friend. South. 

BaBkbone. n.f. [from back and bone.]. The bone of the back. 

The backbone fhould be divided into many vertebres for com- 
modious bending, and not be one entire rigid bone. Ray , 

BaBkcarry. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreft laws, noteth it for one of the four 
circumftances, or cafes, wherein a forefter may arreft an offen- 
der againft vert or venifon in the foreft, viz. flable-ftand, dog- 
draw, back carry , and bloody hand. Cowel. 

BaBkdoor. n. J. [from back and door.] The door behind the 
houfe ; privy paffage. 

The proceffion durft not return by the way it came ; but, 
after the devotion of the monks, paffed out at a backdoor of the 
convent. Addifon on Italy. 

Popery, which is fo far fhut out as not to re-enter openly, is 
Healing in by the backdoor of atheifm. Atterbury. 

BaBked. adj. [from back.] Having a back. 

Lofty-neck’d, 

Sharp headed, barrel- belly’d, broadly back’d. Dryd. Virgil. 

BaBkfriend. n.f. [from back and friend.] A friend back- 
wards ; that is, an enemy in fecret. 

Set the reftlefs importunities of talebearers and backfriends 
againft fair words and profeffions. L’ EJlrange. 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil power; 
as fome who are backfriends to both, would malicioufly inftnu- 
ate. South. 

Backga'mmon. n.f [from bach gammon, W elch, a little battle.] 
A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what efteem are you with the vicar of the parifh ? can 
you play with him at backgammon ? Swift. 

BaBkhouse. n. f [from back and houfe.] The buildings be- 
hind the chief part of the houfe. 

Their backhoufes , of more neceffary than cleanly fervice, as 
kitchens, ftables, are climbed up unto by fteps. 

Carew’ s Survey of Cornwal. 

BaBkpiece. n. f [from back and piece.] The piece of armour 
which covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put on 
his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Cain den. 

BaBkroom. n.f. [from back and room.] A room behind ; not 
in the front. 

If you have a fair profpecl backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger. Mox. Mech. Exerc. 

BaBkside. n.f [from back and fide. ] 

1. I he hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfllver were rubbed from the backfide of the fpe- 
culum, the glafs would caufe the fame rings of colours, but 
more faint; the phaenomena depends not upon the quickfllver, 
unlefs fo far as it encreafes the reflexion of the backfide of the 

§^ s * , Newton’s Optic ks . 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards and her backfide upwards." Addifon. 

3. 7 he yard or ground behind a houfe. 

The wafh of paftures, ftelds, commons, roads, ftreets, or 
backfides, are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer 

To Backsli'de. v. n. [from back and fide.] To fall off; to 
apoflatize : a word only ufed by divines. 

. Haft thou feen that which backfiiding Ifrael hath done ? She 
is gone up upon every high mountain, and under every oreen 

p . trCC ’ , . 'Jeremiah , iii. 6. 

Backslider, n.f. [from backfide.] An apoftate. 

The backjllder in heart fhall be Ailed. Prov. xiv. 14- 

BaBkstaff. n.f. [from back and flaff-, becaufe, in taking an 
obiervation, the obferver’s back is turned towards the iun 1 
An mftrument ufeful in taking the fun’s altitude at fe a • in- 
vented by Captain Davies. . 

B 1n d,e T Cffe ”' f ' [& ° m and >' n -l T he private flairs 

I condemn the practice which hath lately crept into the court 
at t, le lackfiairi, that fome pricked for fneriffs get cut of the 

Bacon s Advice to Sir George Villiers . 

Back- 
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Backstays. n.f. [from back and flay.] Ropes or flays which. 

keep the mails of a ill ip from pitching forward or overboard. 
Ba'cksword. n.f [from back and fitiord .] A fvvord with one .• 
{harp edge. 

Buil dreaded not old Lewis at lachfword '. Arbutb. J. Bull. 

.Backward, [adv. [from back and peapb, Sax. that is, to- 
Ba'ckwards. ) wards the back.] 
i„ With the back forwards. 

They went backward , and their faces were backward. Gen. ix. 

2. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft call backwards , 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacons Nat. H. 

3. On the back. 

Then darting from her malignant eyes, 

: She call him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryden s Mneid. 

4. From the prefent Ration to the place behind the back. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The monftrous fight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worfe 
Urg’d them behind. Milton’s Paradije Lojl , b. vi. 

5. Regrefiivcly. 

Are not the rays of light, in paffing by the edges and fides of 
bodies, bent feveral times backwards and forwards with a mo- 
tion like that of an eel ? Newton’s Opticks. 

6. Towards fomcthing paid. 

To prove the poffibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards ; for what has been done or fuffer- 
ed, may certainly be done or differed again. South. 

7. Out of the progreflivc Rate ; reflex. 

No, doubtlefs ; for the mind can backward call 
Upon herfelf, her underftanding light. Sir J. Davies. 

8. From a better to a worfe (late. 

The work went bachuard ; and the more he ftrove 
T’ advance the fuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 

9. Paft ; in time paft. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages in the world, 
if we look upon it fome reigns backwards. Locke. 

10. Perverfely ; from the wrong end. 

I never yet faw man. 

But {he would fpell him backward ; if fair-fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her After ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick. 

Made a foul blot ; if tall, a Iaunce ill-headed. 

Shakejp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Backward, ad j. 

1. Unwilling; averfe. 

Cities laid wafte, they ftorm’d the dens and caves ; 

For wifer brutes are backward to be flaves. Pope. 

We are ftrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward to 
engage with us in alliances. Addifon. freeholder. 

2 . Hefitating. 

All things are ready, if our minds be fo ; 

Perifh the man, whole mind is backward now. Shak. H. V. 

3. Sluggiih; dilatory. 

The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing 
every argument. TVatts s Improvement of the Mincl. 

4. Dull ; not quick or apprehenfive. 

It often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South. 

Backward, n.f. The things or ftate behind or paft. 

What feeft thou elfe 

In the dark backward or abyfm of time ? Shakejp. Tempefl. 
Ba'ckwardl y. adv. [from backward .] 

1. Unwillingly; averfely; with the back forward. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 

Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go 
With proud afpedl, difdaining greater hafte. Sidney. 

a. Perverfely. 

I was the firft man 
That e’er receiv’d sift from him ; 

And does he think fo backwardly of me, 

That I’ll requite it laft ? Shakrfp. Timon. 

Backwardness, n.f [from backward.] Dulncfs; unwilling- 
nefs ; fluggifimefs. 

The thing by which we are apt to excufe our backwardnefs 
to good works, is the ill fuccefs that hath been obferved to at- 
tend well defigned charities. Atterbury. 

Ba'con. n. J. [probably from baken, that is, dried flefh.] 
j. The fleftiof a hog falted and dried. 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 

Good old Philemon feiz’d it with a prong. 

Then cut a flice. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. To fave the bacon , is a phrafe for preferving one’s felf from 
being unhurt; borrowed from the care of houfewives in the 
country, where they have feldom any other provifion in the 
houfe than dried bacon, to fecure it from the marchine foldiers. 

What frightens you thus ? my good fon ! fays the prieft ; 
You murder’d, are forry, and have been confeft. 
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0 father! my Borrow will fcarcefave my bacon ; 

P'or ’twas not that I murder’d, but that 1 was taken, p .• 
Baculo'metry. n.f. [from baculus, Lat. and The^' 

of meafuring diftances by one or more ftaves. 

BAD. adj. [quaad, Dutch; compar. worfe \ fuperl .wor/lA C " 

1. Ill; not good: a general word ufed in regard to phyfical 
moral faults, either of men or things. 

Moll: men have politicks enough to make, through violenc 
the beft fcheme of government a bad one. 

2. Vitious; corrupt. 

Thou may’ll repent, 

And one bad a£l, with many deeds well done, 

May’ll cover. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b, x i. /. 2 r5 

Thus will the latter, as ’the former,’ world 
Still tend from bad to worfe. Milton’s Parad. Lofl , b. x {\ ■ 

Our unhappy fates 

Mix thee amongft the bad , or make thee run 

Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee Ihun. Prior 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 

The fun his annual courfe obliquely made. 

Good days contracted, and enlarg’d the bad. Dryden 

4. Hurtful ; unwholefome. 

Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his head ake.^, 

5. Sick. 

Bad* 7 P reteidte bid. 

And, for an earneft of greater honour, 

He bad me, from him, call thee T hane of Cawder. Mach. 
Badge, n.f. [A word of uncertain etymology ; derived by Ju- 
nius from bode or bade, a meflenger ; and fuppofed to be cor- 
rupted from badage , the credential of a meflenger : but taken 
by Skinner and Minjhew from bagghe , Dut. a jewel, or bague, a 
ring, Fr.] 

1 . A mark or cognizance worn to fhew the relation of the wearer 
to any perfon or thing. 

But on his breaft a bloody crofs he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying lord ; 

For whofe fweet fake that glorious badge he wore. Spenfer. 
The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge and token 
of that glorious and facred character which he inwardly bears. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

2 . A token by which one is known. 

A favage tygrefs on her helmet lies ; 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. Fairfax , b. ii, 

3. The mark of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even fo much, that joy 
could not Ihew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shakejp. Much ado about Nothing 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. ShakeJ. Tit. Andron. 
Let him not bear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryclen’ s Perfius, 

To Badge, v. a. [fiom the noun.] To mark as with a badge, 

Your royal father’s murder’d. — ■ 

• Oh, by whom ? 

Thofe of his chamber, as it feem’d, had don’t ; 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Badger, n. f. [be dour, Fr.] An animal that earths in the 
ground, ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger , hath legs of one fide fhorter than the 
other, is very generally received not only by theorifts and unex- 
perienced believers, but moll who behold them daily. 

Brown s Vi ulgar Errours , b. iii. 
Badger legged, adj. [from badger and legged.] Having legs 
of an unequal length, as the badger is fuppofed to have. 

His body crooked all over, big- bellied, badger legged, and his 
complexion fwarthy. L’EJlrangt. 

Ba'dger. n.f. [perhaps from the Latin bajidus, a carrier ; but, 
by Junius, derived from the badger, a creature who flows up 
his provifion.] One that buys corn and victuals in one place, 
and carries it unto another. Cowl. 

Ba'dly. adv. [from bad.'] In a bad manner ; not well. 

Plow goes the day with us ? Oh tell me, Hubert. — 
Badly, I fear. How fares ycurmajefty? Shak. King John. 
Ba'dness. n.f. [from bad.] Want of good qualities, either na- 
tural or moral. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feek his 
death ; but a provoking merit, fet awork by a reprovable bad - 
nefs in himfelf. Shakejp. King Lear. 

There is one convenience in this city, which makes fome 
amends for the badnefs of the pavement. Addifon on Italy. 

I did net fee how the badnefs of the weather could be the 
king’s fault. Addifon. Freeholder* 

To Ba'ffle. v. a. [baffler, Fr.] 

1. To elude. . 

They made afhift to think themfclves guiltlefs, infpiteofa 
their fins ; to break the precept, and at the fame time to bajpe 
the curie. S ‘“f 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, which ie 
hath fo long baffled and defied. Attcibur )• 

2. To confound; to defeat with fome confufion, as by p er P ex 

ing or amufing ; to baffle is fometimes lefs than to conquer. 

40 * J M Mezen- 
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Etruria loft, . 

He brings to Turnus’ aid his baffled hoft. Dryden’ s /f net . 

When the mind has brought itfelf to clofe thinking, it may 
co on roundly. Every abftrufe problem, every intricate ques- 
tion will not baffle, difeourage, or break it. Cocke. 

o To cruffi ; to bring to nothing. . , . „ yfU „ 

a foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Lnglim na- 
tion ready to employ againft him fuch revenues as (hall baffle 
his defigns upon their country. Addifon. Freeholder , N J 2C. 

Ba'ffle °n.f. [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the fkill of the difputant that keeps oft a baffle. South. 
The authorshaving miffed of their aims, are fain to letreat 
with fruftration and a baffle. South. 

Ba'ffler. n.f [fro, 71 baffle.] Pie that puts to confufion, or 

defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of {peculation, affures us thc # 
thing is too poflibje, and brings, in all ages, matter of fail to 
confute our fuppofitions. Government of the Tongue, § 2. 

Bag. n.f [belje, Sax. from whence perhaps by dropping, as is 
ufual, the harfh confonant, came bege, bage, bag.] 

j. A lack, or pouch, to put any tiling in, as money, corn. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou fiiake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Sbakefp. King John. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praifes ? Is it that thy 
bags and thy barns are full ? South. 

Thofe waters were inclofed within the earth as in a lag. 

Emmet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke. Pope. 

2. That part of animals in which fome particular juices are con- 
tained, as the poifon of vipers. 

The dwelling poifon of the feveral fe£ls, 

Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infedls, 

Shall burft its bag. Dryden. 

Sing on, fmg on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 

So may thy cows their burden’d bags diftend. Dryden. 

3. An ornamental purfe of filk tied to men’s hair. 

We faw a young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a bob wig and black filken bag tied to it. Addifon. Spectator.- 

4. A term ufed to fignify different quantities of certain commodi- 
ties ; as a bag of pepper ; a bag of hops. 

To Bag. v. a „ [from the noun.] 

1 . To put into a bag. 

Accordingly he drain’d thofe marfhy grounds. 

And bagg’d them in a blue cloud. Dryden’ s King Arthur. 

Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. To load with a bag. 

Like a bee bagg’d with his honey’d venom. 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden’ s Don Sebajlian . 

To Bag. v. n. To fwell like a full bag. 

The fkin feemed much contracted, yet it lagged , and had a 
porringer full of matter in it. VVifeman’s Surgery. 

Two kids that in the valley ftray’d, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d : 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Bagatelle, n J. [bagatelle, Fr.J A trifle; a thing of no im- 
portance. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher’d feals ; 

Rich trifles, ferious bagatelles. Prior . 

Ba'ggage. n. J. [from bag, bagage, Fr.] 

1. The furniture and utenfils of an army. 

I he army was an hundred and feventy thoufand footmen, 
and twelve thoufand horfemen, befide the baggage. Judith,Vn.z. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be fpared, nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 

1 hey were probably always in readinefs, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

2 . 1 lie gooes that are to be carried away, as bag and lagga?e. 

Dolabelia defigned, when his affairs grew deiperate in Egypt 
to pack up bag and baggage, and fail for Italy. Arbutb. on Coins' 

3. A worthlefs woman ; in French bagafle ; fo called, becaufe 
fuch women follow camps. 

A fpark of indignation did rife in her, not to fuffer fuch a 
baggace to win away any thing of hers. Kish™ 

When this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to cre- 
cut relations, file turns him to account. Spelt at. N° 2 cc. 

.da tnVio. n. f [bagno, Itah a bath.] A houfe for bathing, fweat- 
mg, and otherwife cleanfing the body. 

1 nave known two inftances of malignant fevers produced bv 
the hot air of a bagnio. Arbuthnot on Air 

Bagpipe, n f {from bar 2nd pipe ^ the wind being received in 
a bag J A mirucal inftrument, confiding of a leathern bao- 
vvmcn blows up like a foot-ball, by means of a port vent or 
htte tune nxed to it, and flopped by a valve; and three pipes 
o: autes, the nrft. called the great pipe or drone, and the fficond 

wh:( r h P afs the win d out only at the bottom - 
, lU 1 a has a resd > snd is plaid on by compreffing the 
S -hen full ; and opening' or flopping "he h 
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w.ucn are eight, with the fingers. The ta^!p e takes 
compafs of three oflav.es. 1 f., 
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No banners but fhirts, with fome bad bagpipes in^ead of 

, , re Sidney , b. 1 . 

drum and fire. , , -A .1 _ 

He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated with tn 


f 0 unc ]_ Addifon. Freeholder N 0 z 7 

Bagpi'peR. n.f. [from bagpipe.] One that plays on a bagpipe. 
Some that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, _ 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shak. M. of Venice. 

BAGUE'TTE. n.f [Fr. a term of architecture.] A little round 
moulding, lefs than an aftragal ; fometimes carved and en- 
riched. 

To Baigne. v. a. [bagner, Fr.] To drench ; to foak : a word 
out of ufe. 

The women forflow not to baigne them, unlefs they picad 
their heels, with a worfe perfume than Jugurth found in the 
duno-eon . Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Bail. n.f. [of this word the etymologifts givemany derivations ^ 
it feems to come from the French bailler , to put into the hand ; 
to deliver up, as a man delivers himfelf up in furety.] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arrefted or im- 
prifoned upon adtion either civil or criminal, under fecurity ta- 
ken for his appearance. There is both common and fpecial 
bail ; common bail is in adlions of finall prejudice, or flight proof, 
called common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe are taken : 
whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or apparent fpeciality, 
fpecial bail or furety muft be taken. There is a difference be- 
tween bail and mainprife ; for he that is mainprifed, is at large. 
Until the day of his appearance : but where a man is bailed, he 
is always accounted by the law to be in their ward and cuftody 
for the time : and they may, if they will, keep him in ward or 
in prifon at that time, or otherwife at their will. Cowcl. 

Worry ’d with debts, and paft all hopes of bail. 

The unpity’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Rofcommon. 

And bribe with prefen ts, or when prefen ts fail. 

They fend their proftituted wives for bail. Dryden. 

To Bail, v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To gi ve bail for another. 

Let me be their bail — 

They ftiall be ready at your highnefs’ will. 

To anfwer tbeir fufpicion 

Thou flialt not bail them. Sbakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

2. To admit to bail. 

When they had bailed the twelve bifihops, who were in the 
Tower, the houfe of commons, in great indignation, caufed 
them immediately again to be .recommitted to the Tower. 

Clarendon . 

Batlaele. adj. [from bail.] That may be fet at liberty by- 
bail or fureties. 

Ba 7 iliff. n. f. [a word of doubtful etymology in itfelf, but bor- 
rowed by us from baillie, Fr.] 

1. A fubordinate officer. 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, and governed by a 
bailiff lent them every three years from the fenate of Berne. 

_ Addifon cn italw 

2 . An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute arrefts. 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under-fherifts' and 
their bailiffs, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 

cometh to the knowledge of the procefs that runneth ao-ainft 
him. g 

A bailiff, by miftake, feized you for a debtor, and kept you 
the whole evening in a fpunging-honfe. Swift 

Swift as a bard the bailiff \e aves behind. Pobe 

3. An under-fteward of a manor. . ^ ’ 

Batliwick ; n.f [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax.] The place of 
the junidichon of a bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
1 ranch ife. it is that liberty which is exempted from the {he- 
nh or the comity, over which the lord of die liberty appointed 
a bailin'. ' Cl 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his bailiwick. 

Tl. '/r 1 • , n ■ Spenfer on Ireland. 

. hei e niued writs to the fheriffs, to return the names of the 
feveral land-owners in their feveral bailiwicks. 

To Bait. o. [term, Sax. iaitzen. Germ ° f MmkM ' 

otlief animals. Up ° n 3 h °° k ’ in fome tempt filh or 

Oh,^ cunning enemy, that to catch a faint, 

Vv ith faults doft bait thy hook 1 moft dangerous 
H that temptation that doth goad us on 
To f m in loving virtue. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafurr 

• Le , t . s be on him ; let’s appoint him a met " 

give him alhow of comfort in his fuit, and lead him on whhn 

srss 1 “ b ” “ "• “ emf f, *«»» k: 2&s 

Many forts of filhes feed ^ 

anglers, who bait their hooks with them. ? ’‘ n0Vr £ to 

How are the fex improv’d in am’rous arts » 

> What new-found fnares they bait for human hearts ' r 
To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, on the road ' 

t} . What fo ftrong, 

But wanting reft, will alfowant of mbht? 

ihe uin, that mcafures heaven ail day lone- 

ihl nigat doth bait his deeds the or- 

ecus me cce t ;n waves among. F V) 
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To Bait. v. a. [from battre , Fr. to beat.] To attack with vio- 
lence ; to fet dogs upon. 

Who feeming forely chaffed at his band, 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait , 

With idle force did fain them to withftand. Fairy Queen. 

I will not yield 

To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet ; 

And fo be baited with the rabble’s curfe. Sbak. Macbeth. 

To Bait. v. n. To flop at any place for refrefhment ; per- 
haps this word is more properly bate ; to abate fpeed. 

But our defires, tyrannical extorfion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfulnefs. 

Where but a baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 

As one who on his journey baits at noon, 

7 'ho’ bent on fpeed : fo here the archangel paus d. P ar. LoJl. 

In all our journey from London to his houfe, we did not fo 
much as bait at a whig inn. Addifon. Sped at. N° 126. 

To Bait. v. n. [as an hawk.] To clap the wings; to make an 
offer of flying ; to flutter. 

All plum’d like eflridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Shahefp. Henry IV. 

Hood my unman’d blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle ; till ftrange love, grow r n bold, 

Thinks true love a£led fimple modeBy. Sbak. Pom. and J id. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keepers call ; 

That is, to watch her as we watch thefe kites. 

That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 

Shakefp. Paining of the Shrew. 

Bait. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Meat let to allure fifh, or other animals, to a fnare. 

The pleafant’B angling is to fee the fifh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver Bream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

2 . A temptation ; an enticement. 

And that fame glorious beauty’s idle boaB, 

Is but a bait fuch wretches to beguile. Spenf. fonnet xli. 
Taketh therewith the fouls of men, as with certain baits. 

Hooker , b. v. §35- 

Sweet words I grant, baits and allurements fweet 
But greateft hopes of greateft croffes meet. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. Milton’s Par. LoJl , b.x. 1 . 551: 

Secure from foolifh pride’s affedled Bate, 

And fpecious flattery’s more pernicious bait. Rofcommon. 

Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above : 

Sweet negligence! unheeded bait of love ! Dryden s Fab. 

Grant that others could with equal glory, 

Look down on pleafures, and the baits of fenfe. Add. Cato. 

3. A refrefhment on a journey. 

Baize, n.f A kind of coarfe open cloth fluff, having a long 
nap ; fometimes frized on one fide, and fometimes not frized, 
according to the ufes it is intended for. 'This fluff is without 
wale, being wrought on a loom with two treddles, like flan- 
ne ] Chambers. 

To Bake. v. a. participle paflive, baked, or baken. [baecan, Sax. 
becken, Germ, fuppofed by Wachter to come from bee , which, 
in the Phrygian language, fignified bread.'] 

1. To heat any thing in a clofe place ; generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf ; yea, he kindleth it, 
and baketh bread. Ifaiah , xliv. 1 5. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps fomething in their manner of bak- 
j n g Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of baking ; and whatfoever 
the fire baketh , time doth in fome degree diffolve. Bacon. 

3. 'Fo harden with heat. 

With vehement funs 

When dully fummer bakes the crumbling clods. 

How pleafant is’t, beneath the twilled arch, 

'Fo ply the fweet caroufe ! P hilips. 

The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood, 

And, darting to the bottom, bak’d the mud. Dryden. 

To Bake. v. n. 

1 . To do the work of baking. 

I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake , fcour, diefs 

meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windf or. 

2 . To be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefp. Macbetu. 

Baked Meats. Meats dreffed by the oven. 

There be fome houfes, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meats will mould, more than others. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
Bakehouse, n.f [from bake and houfe.] A place for baking 
bread. 


I have marked a willingnefs in the Italian artizans, to dift r : 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and bakehoufe , under ground. Wotton 

Ba'ken. The participle from to bake. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a crufe of water at 
his head. 1 Kings , xix. 6 

Ba'ker. n. f. [from to bake.] He whofe trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man mull proceed upon trull, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South, 

Balance, n.f. [balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 

1. One of the fix fimple powers in mechanicks, ufed principally 

for determining the difference of weight in heavy bodies, k 
is of feveral forms. Chambers . 

2. A pair of feales. 

A balance of power, either without or within a flate, is bell 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a balance is. ft 
fuppofes three things ; firfl, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds ( it; and then the two feales, with 
whatever is weighed therein. Swift. 

For when on ground the burden’d balance lies, 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. Sir John Davies. 
A metaphorical balance , or the mind employed in comparing 
one thing with another. 

I have in equal balance juflly weighed. 

What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer: 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. The a£l of comparing two things, as by the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable,but from this 
inference upon the balance , that we luffer only the lot of na- 
ture. L’ F. ftrange s Fables. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on cither fide, it will 
appear, that the rules of the gofpel are more powerful means of 
conviction than fuch meffage. Atterbury. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, of two 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the 


importation ; and then the balance of trade mufl of neceffity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon s Adv. to Sir G. Villiers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an account even; 
as, he Bated the account with his correfpondent, and paid the 
balance. 

j. Equipoife ; as balance of power. See the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleafure’s finding train. 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

Thefe mixed with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofing that all watches, whilfl the balance beats, 
think ; and it is fufficiently proved, that my watch thought all 
laft night. _ Loch. 

q. In aflronomy. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack, com- 
monly called Libra. 

To Balance, v.a. [va lancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or figurative ; to compare 
by the balance. 

If men would but balance the good and the evil of things, 
they would not venture foul and body for a little dirty intereil. 

L’ Ef range s Fables. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, 

To balance Europe, and her Bates to awe. W tiler. 

■ 2 . To counterpoife ; to weigh equal to. # 

The attraction of the glafs is balanced, and rendered ineffec- 
tual by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Newton’s Opt. 

4. To regulate an account, by Bating it on both Tides. 

Judging is, balancing an account, and determining on winch 

fide the odds lie. Lode ’ 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts of an ac- 
count equal. 

Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim’s day. Pun. 

Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts w T ith my Maker, I am refolved, 
ever, to turn all my endeavours that way. Addifon. Spectator. 
To Balance, v. n. To hefitate; to fluauate between equal 
motives, as a balance plays when charged with equal weights. 

Were the fatisfadion of luB, and the joys of heaven, oherea 
at any one’s prefent poffeflion, he would not balance, or etfj 
the determination of his choice. ^ ot u 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not why y 
fhould balance a moment about printing it. ^ Atterbury to C P‘ 
Ba'lancer. n.f [from balance.] The perfon that weig ; 

Ba'laIs Ruby, n.f [bales, Fr. fuppofed to be an Indian terra.] 

A kind of ruby. , n£ f 

Balafs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a cal. 01 p al r > 

feems beB to anfwer the defeription ot the ancients. v n (T,k 

Woodward on rojjw- 

To Balbu'cinate. v. n. [from balbutio, Lat.] IoBamrn^ 

fpeaking. . Q\ft, 

To Balbu'tiate. v. n. The fame with hallucinate. 
Balco'ny. n.f [balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital.] A fiame 0 
wood, or Bone, before the window ot a room. 'j'hen 
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Then pleafure came, who, liking not the fafhioii; 

B e2 an to make balconies , terraces, , 

Till {he had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert: 

When dirty waters from balconies drop, 

And dext’rous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. Gay. 

Bald. adj. [bal, Welch.] 

Neither {hall men make themfel ves bald for them. J 

I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufe of baldnefs 
in men is the drynefi of the brain, and its fhnnking from the 
fkull ; he having obferved, that in bald perfons, under the bald 
part, there was a vacuity between the fkull and the brain. Kay. 

He fhould imitate Casfar, who, becaufe his head was bald, 
covered that defedl with laurels. Addifon. Sped. N° 23 2. 

2. Without natural covering. ? 

Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with age. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakefp. As you like it. 

•2. Withoutdie ufual covering. , _ .. 

He is fet at the upper end o’ th’ table ; but they Band bald 
before him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. Unadorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranflation of the 
Ilias, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould have ended it. 

Dryden’ s Fables , Preface. 

And that, though labour’d, line muB bald appear, 

That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear. Creech. 

5. Stripped; naked; without dignity ; without value ; bare. 

What fhould the people do with thefe bald tribunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To th’ greater bench. Shakefp. Coriolanus * 

6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, to fignify the fame as 

audax , bold; and is Bill in ufe. So Baldwin , and by inverfion 
Whibald, is bold conqueror ; Ethelbald, nobly bold ; Eadbald, hap- 
pily bold ; which are of the fame import as Thrafeas , Thrafyma- 
chus , and Thrafybulus, &c. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Ba'ldachin. n.f [baldachino, Ital.] A piece of architecture, 
in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and ferving as a 
covering to an altar. It properly fignifies a rich filk, du cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hoB. Build. Did. 

Ba'lderdash. n.f. [probably of balb. Sax. bold, and daft, to 
mingle.] Any thing jumbled together without judgment ; 
rude mixture ; a confufed difeourfe. 

To Ba'lderdash. v. a. [from the noun.] To mix or adulte- 
rate any liquor. 

Ba'ldly. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly. 
Ba'ldmony. n.f The fame with Gentian ; which fee. 
Ba'ldness. n.f. [from bald.] 

1. The want of hair. 

2. The lofs of hair. 

Which happen’d on the skin to light, 

And there corrupting to a wound, 

Spreads leprofy and baldnefs round. Swift. 

3. Meannefs of writing ; inelegance. 

Ba'ldrick. n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A girdle. By fome Dictionaries it is explained a bracelet ; but 
I have not found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his breaB a baldrick brave he ware, 

1 hat fhin’d like twinkling Bars, with Bones moB precious 
rarc * Fairy Queen , b. i. 

A radiant baldrick, o’er his flioulders ty’d, 

Suflain’d the fword, that glitter’d at his fide. Pope. 

2 . The zodiack. 

J hat like the twins of Jove, they feem’d in fight, 

Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. Spenfer . 

Bale, n.f [balle, Fr.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed up 
for carriage. 

One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of 
goods to fuch a town. L’ Eft range. 

It is part of the bales in which bohea tea was brought over 
from China. Woodward on Foffds. 

Bale, n.f [bael. Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, Icelandifh.] Mifery; 
calamity. J 

She look’d about, and feeing one in mail, 

Armed to point, fought back to turn again ; 

For light fhe hated as the deadly bale. ° Fairy Queens b. i 
I o Bale. v. a. A word ufed by the failors, who bid bale out the 
watei ; that is, lave it out, by way of diBindlion from pump- 

Skinner. 

To Bale v. n. [embellcr, Fr. imballure, Ital.] To make up in- 
to a bale. 1 

BaTeful. adj. [from bale J 

I- Full of mifery ; full of grief; forrowful ; fad; woful. 

Ah ! lucklefs babe, born under cruel Bar, 

And in dead parents baleful afhes bred. Fairy Queen , b. i. 
^ But when I feel the bitter baleful fmart, 

CV Inch her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 

I think that I a new Pandora fee. Spenfer, fennet xxiv. 

Bound he throws his baleful eyes, 

1 hat witnefs’d huge afflidlion and difmay, 

t. F,f 1 fiv! 1 - ” bd “ 1 'f 1 te l’ r i de and ftedfai l hate. Par. LoJl, b. i. 
2. i uL or mifchief ; deBrudlive. 

But when he faw his threat’ning was but vain, 

c turn d an d fearch’d his baleful books again. F. Q. 
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Boiling choler chokes; , ’ rr \ 7 t 

By fight of thefe, our baleful enemies. Shakefp. emy 


Dryden s -AFneida 


Drayt. Nymph: di 


Unfeen, unfelt, the firy ferpent skims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; 

His baleful breath infpiring, as he glidesi 
Happy Ierne, whofe moB wholefome air 
Poifons envenom’d fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her fhore. Km .} 

BaTefully. adv. [from baleful.] Sorrowfully ; niffchievoufl^ 
Balk n.f [balk, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, fuch as is 
ufed in building; a rafter over an outhoufe or barn. 

Balk. n. f. [derived by Skinner from vaheare, Ital. to pals o.er.J 
A ridge of land left unploughed between the furrows, or at the 

end of the field. 

To Balk. v. a. [See the noun.] 

1. To difappoint ; to fruBrate. . , 

Another thing in the grammar fchools I Tee no ufe ot, uniels 
it be to balk young lads in the way to learning languages. Locke ; 

Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour of his faculties; 
and not to balk his underBandingby what is too hard for it .Locke. 
But one may balk this good intent, . 

And take things otherwife than meant. _ Prior . 

The prices muB have been high ; for a people fo rich would 
not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot on Coins : 

Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door. 

Balk’d arc the courts, and conteB is no more* Pope 4 

2 . To mifs any thing. 

By grifiy Pluto he doth fwear, 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 

And as he runneth here arid there. 

An acorn cup he greeteth ; 

Which foon he taketh by the Balk, 

About his head he lets itv/alk, 

Nor doth he any creature balk. 

But lays on all he meeteth* 

3. To omit, or refufe any thing. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was bal’d. 

Shakefp. 'Twelfth Night i 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or fomething like this, feems 
to be intended here. 

Ten thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty knights* 

Balk’d in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedon’s plains. Shakefp. Henry IVb 

Ba'lkers. n.f [Infifhery.] Men who Band on a cliff, or high 
place on the fhore, and give a fign to the men in the fifhing- 
boats, which way the paffage or fhole of herrings is. Coweh 
The pilchards are purfued by a bigger fifh, called a plufher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth them to the halker. 

Carew’ s Survey of CornwaL 

Ball. n.f. [bol, Dan. bol. Dut.] 

Bel, diminutively Belin, the fun, or Apollo of theCeltse, was 
called by the ancient Gauls Abellio. Whatever was round, and 
in particular the head, was called by the ancients either j Beil, 
or Bel, and likewife Bel and Bill. Among the modern Per- 
fians, the head is called Pole ; and the Flemings Bill call the 
head Bolle. n is the head or poll, and is to turn* 

Bqa& likewife fignifies a round ball, whence bowl, and bell, and 
ball, which the Welch term bel. By the Scotch alfo the head 
is named bhel ; whence the Englifh ////is derived, fignifying the 
beak of a bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thurians, by 
underBood a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack dialedls, 
| 5 *;A, and likewife BwA, fignifies lord, and by this name 
alfo ^the fun ^ and, in fome diale£ls, v HA and"iA, whence ”ia^, 
and "ha*©-, Hai©., and B ■&&&, and alfo in the Celtick diminu- 
tive way of exprefiion, £A c -i'©-, F/Aev©., and BeAev©-, fignified the 
fun ; and eae'vjj, FeAeV, and B’eAeV, the moon. Among* the Teu- 
tonicks, hoi and heil have the fame meaning ; whence the ad- 
jedlive holig, or heilig, is derived, and fignifies divine or holy ; 
and the afpiration being changed into^ the Romans form their 

Sol ‘ . . Baxter . 

1. Any thing made in a round form. 

The worms with many feet, which round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon. 

Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers wield. 

But whirl from leathern Brings huge balls of lead. Drydeiu 
Like a .ball of fiiow tumbling down a hill, he gathered flreneth 
as le pafied. _ . Howel’s Vocal For ft. 

otill unripen d in the dewy mines, 

^ ithin the ball a trembling water fhines. 

That through the chryBal darts. Addifon’ s Rem . on Italy * 

iuch of thofe corpufcles as happened to combine into one 
mafs, formed the metallicic and mineral balls , or nodules, which 

_ T nd * , . , Woodward’s Natural Hi (lory. 

2. A round thing to play with, either with the hand or foot or 

a racket. 5 

Balls to the flats, and thralls to fortune’s relsn 
Turn d from themfelves, infefled with their cao-e’ 

Where death ,s fear d, and life is held with paim Stine, 
1 hole I have feen n av at ball '-rm.v 1 d V ' 

fhould have the ball. ' ’ * row extremely earneft who 

Sidney. 
3. A 
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B A L 

3, A fmail round thing, with fome particular mark, by which 
votes are given, or lots call. 

Let lots decide it. 

For ev’ry number’d captive put a ball 
Into an urn ; three only black be there, 

The reft, all white, are fafe. Dryderis Don Scbafiian. 

Minos, the ftridl inquifttor, appears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls ; 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. 

A globe ; as, the ball of the earth. 

Julius and Antony, thofe lords of all. 

Low at her feet prefent the conquer’d ball. 

Ye gods, what juftice rules the ball ? 

Freedom and arts together fall. 

A globe borne as an enfign of fovereignty. 

Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the ball of a kingdom ; but, by fortune, is made himfelf 
a ball, tolled from mifery to mifery, and from place to place. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundnefs ; as the 
lower and fwelling part of the thumb, the apple of the eye. 

Be lubject to no fight but mine; invifible 
To every eye ball elfe. Sbakefp. Tempefi . 

To make a ftern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that 
that it may almoft touch the ball of the eye. Peacham. 

The parchment fpread over a hollow piece of wood, fluffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to fpread it 
on the letters. 

Ball, n.f [ bal , Fr. from ballare , low Lat. from | 3 aX?u£e*j', to 
dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions are made at the expence of fome particular perfon. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 

To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. Dry den. 

He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball ; but I can 
affure the ladies, for their confolation, that he has writ better 
verfes on the fexthan any man. Swift. 

Ba'llad. n.f. [baladf y Fr.] A fong. 

Ballad once lignined a folemn and facred fong, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verfe. Waits. 

An’ I have not ballaels made on you all, and fung to filthy 
tunes, may a cup of fack be mypoifon. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 
Like the fweet ballad , this arnufmg lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay's Trivia. 

To Ba'llad. v. n. [from the noun.] To make or fing bal- 
lads. 

Saucy lidlors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ba'll ad-singer. n.f [from ballad and fingV\ One who fe em- 
ployment it is to fing ballads in the ftreets. 

No fooner ’gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and laffes round about him throng. 

Not b alia d- finger ) plac’d above the crowd. 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet and loud. Gay. 

Ba'llast. n.f. [ballafie, Dutch.] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the fliip to keep it ftcady 
to the center of gravity. 

There muft be fome middle counfellors to keep things 
fleady ; for, without that ballafi , the fliip will roul too much. 

Bacon s Efiays. 

As for the afcent of it, this may be eafily contrived, if there 
be fome great weight at the bottom of the fhip, being part of 
its ballafi ; which, by fome cord within, may be loofened from 
it. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

As when empty barks or billows float, 

With fandy ballafi failors trim the boat ; 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whofe poifing weight. 

Steers through the whiffling winds their fteddy flight. Dryd. 

2 . That which is ufed to make any thing fleady. 

Why fliould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs ? 

His lading little, and his ballafi lefs. Swift. 

To Ba'llast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. 'Fo put weight at the bottom of a fhip, in order to ke;p her 
fleady. 

If this ark be fo ballafi ed, as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

To keep any thing fleady. 

Whilft thus to ballafi love, I thought, 

And fo more fleddily t’ have gone, 

I faw, I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 

And with true honour ballaficd my pride, Drydens Aitreng. 
Balle'tte. n.f. [ballet te, Fr.] A dance in whicn fome hiftory 
is reprefented. 

BaAliards. n.f. [from ball and yard , or flick to pufh.it with.] 
A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a flick ; now 
corruptly called billiards. 

With dice, with cards, with lalJiarcls , far unfit, 


With ftiuttlecocks mi deeming manly wit. 
BaAlister. See Balustre. 
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Hubt erd's Tale. 


SS ^;h/r«»>Fr.] ^ 

A large round fhort-necked veftel ufed in chymiftrv. 

In architecture ; a ball or globe placed on the top of a pi]] ar 
In fireworks ; a ball of pafteboard, fluffed with combuflibl 
matter, which, when fired, mounts to a confiderable heioh t •' 
the air, and then burfts into bright fparks of fire, refernblin 
flars. ^ 

BaA lot. n.f. [b allot e, Fr.] 

1. A little ball or ticket ufed in giving votes, being put privately 

into a box or urn. ' 

2. The a£l of voting by ballot. 

To BaAlot. v.n. [balloter, Fr.] To choofe by ballot, that is by 
putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, privately in. 
a box ; by counting which it is known what is the refult of the 
poll, without any difeovery by whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a furficient number of balls, thev 
fell to ballot fome others. Wottcn. 

Giving their votes by balloting , they lie under no aw c.Swift 
Ballota'tion. n.f [from ballot .] The acl of voting by ballot. 
The election is intricate and curious, confiding of ten fe- 
veral ballotations. Wotton. 

Balm, n.f [ baume , Fr. balfamum , Lat.] 

1. Thefap or juice of a fhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 

Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryderis Virgil. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy place is filled, thy feeptre wrung from thee ; 

Thy balm wafh’d off wherewith thou waft anointed. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conducted to a gentle bath. 

And balms apply’d to you. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age; 

Deareft and befl. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

bAm Mint. \ n 'f- [ TO/ #> Lat -] The name of a plant. 

It is a verticillate plant, with a labiated flower, confiding of 
one leaf, whofe upper lip is roundifh, upright, and divided into 
two ; but the under lip, into three parts : out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, with four embryos; 
thefe afterwards turn to fo many feeds, which are roundifh, and 
inclofed in the flower-cup ; to thefe notes may be added, the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, but are not 
whorled round the ftalks. The fpecies are, r. Garden balm. 
2. Garden balm , with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm , with fofter hairy leaves. The firfl of thefe forts 
is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and culinary ufe: it is 
propagated by parting the roots either in fpring or autumn. 
When they are firfl planted, if the feafon proves dry, you muft 
carefully water them until they have taken root. Millar, 

Balm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, by making incifionsin 

its bark. Its colour is firfl white, foon after green ; but when 
it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. i he fmeliof 
it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the tafte of it bitter, fharp 
and aftringent. As little iflfues from the plant by incifion, the 
balm fold by the merchants, is made of the wood and green 
branches of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is generally adul- 
terated with turpentine. Calntet. 

It feems moft likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which we 
render in our Englifh bible by the word balm , was not the fame 
with the balfam of Mecca, but only a better fort of turpentine, 
then in ufe for die cure of wounds and other difeafes. 

Prideaux's Connexion. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrong balfamick (cent, which its 
leaves emit, upon being bruifed ; whence fome have Buppofed, 

erroneoufly, that the balm of Gilead was taken from this plant. 

; J Millar. 

To Balm. v. a. [from balin '] 

1. To anoint with balm. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled -waters, 

And burn fweet wood. Sbakefp. Taming of the Sk>M> 

To footh ; to mitigate ; to affuage. 

Oppreft nature fleeps : 

This reft might yet have balnid thy fenfes, _ 

Which Hand in hard cure. Sbakefp. King Hat. 

BaAmv. adj. [from balm ] 

1 . Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid, 

In balmy fweat ; which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry’d. Milton s Paradife Lofty b. vui. 

2. Producing balm. 

3. Soothing; foft; mild. 

Come, Defdemona, ’tis the foldier’s life _ , 

To have their balmy (lumbers wak’d with ffrife. Shak.Ctie J. 

Such vifions hourly pafs before my fight, 

Which from my eyes their balmy fiumbers fright. B'H 
Fragrant ; odoiiferous. 

Thofe rich perfumes which, from the happy ftiore, 

The winds upon their balmy winds convey’cu , < 

Whole guilty fweetnels firfl the world betray’d. 0 
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Firft Eurus to the riling morn is fen t. 
The regions of the balmy continent. 

5. Mitigating; affuafive. 


Drydens Ovid. 
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Oh balmy breath, that doff almoft perfuade 
Juftice to break her fword ! Sbakcfpi Othello. 

BaAnkary. n.f [bain car hem, Lat.] A bathing-room. 

The balnearies, and bathing-places, he expofeth unto the fum- 
mer fetting. Brown $ 'Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 7. 

Balnea'tion. n.f [from balneum , Lat. a bath.] File adl of 
bathing. 

As the head may be diffurbed by the fkin, it may the fame 
way be relieved, as is obfervable in balneations , and fomenta- 
tions of that part. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 

BaAneatory. adj . [balneatorius, Lat.] Belonging to a bath 
or Hove. 

BaAotade. n.f The leap of an horfe, fo that when his 
fore-feet are in the air, he (hews nothing but the fhoes of his 
liindcr-feet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a 
capriole ; for when a horfe works at caprioles, he yerks out his 
hinder legs with all his force. Farrier s Diet. 

B'alsam. n.f. [b a fa mum , Lat.] Ointment; unguent; an unc- 
tuous application thicker than oil, and fofter than falvc. 

Chrift’s blood’s our balfam ; if that cure us here, 

Him, when our judge, we fhallnot find fevere. Denham. 

Balsam Apple. [, momordica , Lat.] An annual Indian plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, is of the expanded bell-fhaped 
kind, but fo deeply cut, as to appear compofed of five diftincl 
leaves : the flowers are fome male, or barren ; others female, 
growing upon the top of the embryo, which is afterwards 
changed into a fruit, which is flefhy, and fometimes more or 
lefs tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, ufually burfts, and 
calls forth the feeds with an elafticity ; which feeds are wrap- 
ped up in a membranous covering, and are, for the moft part, 


indented on the edges. 


Millar. 


Balsam Tree. 

I his is a flirub which fcarce grows taller than the pomegra- 
nate tree ; it flioots out abundance of long (lender branches, 
witn a few fmail rounding leaves, always green; the wood of 
it is gummy, and of a reddilh colour ; the biofloms are like 
finall .uars, white, and very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
pointed pods, inclofing a fruit like an almond, called carpobal- 
fiimum, as the wood is called xylobalfamum, and the juice opo- 
balfamum ; which fee. This tree is cultivated in Arabia and 
J udea; but it is forbid to be fown or multiplied without the per- 
million of the grand fignior. Calmet. Chambers. 

BaLoA mical. ? adj. [from balfam.] Having the qualities of 
Balsa'mick. } 1 ... 


oily 


balfam ; undtuous ; mitigating ; foft ; mild ; 


if there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my foul 
thrufts out the balfamical humour of my blood to heal it. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
x he aliment iof fuch as have freflh wounds ought to be fuch 
as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders them oily 
and balfamick. Arbutbmt on Diet. 

ii a luster. n.J. [according to du Cange, from balaufirium, low 
Lat. a batmng place.] A fmail column or pilafter, from an inch 
and three quarters to four inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 
menhons and forms are various ; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings ; they are placed with rails on Hairs, and in 
tne fronts Oi galleries in churches. 

1 Ills i’nould firft have been punched over, and railed about 
with bdujiers. Carnu . s s ofCornwal. 

ALUS TRADE n.f. [from balufler.] An affemblage of one or 
more rows of little turned pillars, called balufters, fixed upon a 

ofien ° r Ae tOP ° f a bu ‘ ld ' n S> for grating one part from an- 
Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of anv place, ufuallv 

Tin the fa^efi r Y°A ; fr ° m the Saxo ‘> beam > which we 
BaWoo it / at,- * I' 7 ’ , Camden. 

v “f| n' fi/' A ' , Im ian , plant of thc re «' kind. It has fe- 

knott^' fi! er * r" ° Ur ° rilinar >' reeds > which are 
kn >.t , *.nd feparated from fpace to fpace by joints Thev 

are find by fome but bymiftake, to contain fu^T he bTZ 

out of'? TV rgC a than tllC Sagar-cane. The kaves ZD 
Out of each knot and are prickly. They are four or five inches 

through th^whoh 7 breadth ’ , Somewhat pointed, and ribbed 
rongn the wnole length with green and lharp fibres Jfs 

flowers grow in ears, like thofe of wheat. P 

7 a '.[ a ca nt word not ufed in pure or in grave 

After Nirb 1° tf*"? 5 i 7 P ° fe u P on 5 t0 Confound. ° 
counters ^ W<,<,z/ ^ ab “W the money, John called for 

Bambo ozler „r rfron. A ; /i A [ buth ’‘°‘’* John B„U. 
cheat. L from fomhoae.] A tricking fellow ; a 

that pky fcfitficH fdl ° WS 0311 and 

By-, n. f. [b a „. Tent, a publick proclan, ^on' 

I 17 bl^ e 7 f 10n, - eXt ° mmUnication ’ pfhltck Sale.] P “ P ‘ 

' My tmSU™^Ln 1 ^ thi ' ,g Is pub ' 

“ tb != Pnl-lifting mfi ^nw fi„^fclri Ufe f ,P ^ ly 
manage, to the end that ,fl ntraLts the church, before 
Vol. I. that lf an J’ man fay againft thc inten- 
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I bar it in the infereft of my wii . 

«• ’Tis (he is fubcontradled to this lord, 

And I her hulband contradict your bans. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Our bans thrice bid ! and for our wedding-day 
To draw her neck into the banst Hudibrasi 

2. A curfe ; excommunication. 

My kerchief bought ! then prefs’d, then forc’d away ! Gay* 
In th’ interim, (pare for no trepans 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds colleClcd, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blafted, thrice infeClcd. Hamlet. 
A great overflight it was of St. Peter, that he did not accurfe 
Nero, whereby the pope might have got all ; yet what need of 
fuch a ban, fince friar Vincent could teil Atafalipa, that king- 
doms were the pope’s. Raleigh's Efiays. 

3. Interdiction. 

Much more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Farad Lofi. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick cenfure by which the privileges 
of any German prince are fufpended. 

He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was proferred to have 
the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon fubmifficn. How el. 
To Ban. v. a. \bannen 5 Dut. to curfe.] To curfe ; to execrate. 
Shall we think that it banetb the work which they leave 
behind them, or taketh away the ufe thereof. Hooker, b. x. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing fenfe, is 
to be deduced from ban, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 

In thy clofet pent up, rue my (name, 

And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Shtikefp. H. VI. 
Before thefe Moors went a Numidian prieft, bellowing out 
charms, and calling fcrowls of paper on each fide, wherein he 
curfed anu banned the Chriftians. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks. 
Bana ; na Tree. See Plantain ; of which it is a fpecies. 
Band. n. f [bende, Dut. band, Saxon.] 

1. A tye; a bandage; that by which one thing is joined to an- 
other. & J 

You (hall find the band, that feems to tie their friendship to- 
gether, will be the very llrangler of their amity. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept in rellraint. This is 
now ufually fpelt, lefs properly, bond. 

So wild a bead, fo tame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his bands, is joy to fee. Hubberd' s Tale . 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz . 

3. Any means of union or connexion between perfons. 

Here’s eight that muft take hands. 

To join in Hymen’s bands. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

4. Something worn about the neck ; a neckcloth. It is now re- 

llrained to a neckcloth of particular form worn by clergymen* 
lawyers, and ftudents in colleges. ' 

For his mind I do not care, 

That s a toy that I could fpare : 

Let his title be but great, 

Hi s cloa'hs rich and band fit neat. Fen Johnfen’s Underwoods. 
He took his prelent lodging at the manflon-houfe of a taylor’s 
widow, who waffles and can clear-ftarch his bands. Addifon 

5. Any thing bound round another. J 

„ f d {h ^ s of : Aone in cellars, the feet of them being bound 
with leaden bands, it appeared that 'the lead did fwell. Bacon 

6. A company of perfons joined together in any common defign* 

_ And, good my lord of Somerfet, unite a 

A our troops of horfemen with his bands of foot. 

ti j r , . Sbakefp. Henry VI fi 

^ e ew, we happy few, we band of brothers. S h. H V 
I he queen in white array before her band 

Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, ^ ’ b 1 * 

Each band the number of the facred Nine. p n ^ 

7 * & S::; ]ow SC 

T° Band. v. a. [from band.] 

1. To unite together into one body or troop. 

1 he bilhop, and the duke of Glo’fter’s men 
Lave nil d their pockets full of pebble ftones ’ 

And banding themfelves in contrary parts 
Do pelt at one another’s pates. Shake A 7A, 

Some of the boys banded themfelves Tit \V™' y S l 'P- 
r.tners for the king; who, after fix days fkirmifh !MJ ° r ’ Tt 

“ com F°fition, and departed. Cnrnu’s SwffiVljf 

1 o live exempt J iwai. 

From heavT’s high jurirdiaion, in new league 
Fan, .cd rtgamft his throne. i;;/. , ' , 

2. To bind over with a band. s Par ' b. ii. 

W>r d by hlS T ther flood nn infant lover 
^ ith wings unfledg’d, his eyes were / * 7 

e > es vi ere banded oVer. Dry den. 
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BAN 


Bands of a fiddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows 
of the laddie, to hold the bows in the right iituation. 
Ba'ndage. n.f [ bandage , Fr.] 

i. Something bound over another. . 4 

Zeal too had a place among the reft, with a bandage over 
her eyes ; though one would not have expefted to have Meen 
y - - - Addifon. Freeholder , N 


- - J s 

her reprefented in fnow. —"v- - - - , 

Cords were fattened by hooks to ray bandages, which the 

workmen had girt round my neck. Gul.tvers gves. 

2. It is ufed, in forgery, for the fillet or roller wrapped over a 
wounded member; and, fometimes, for the act or practice . 

*355 W dai* *■» t» "« 

bands and other things ot fm dl weight. 

My friends are furprized to find two bandboxes among my 
books, till I let them fee that they are lined with deep erudrtron. 

Addifon. Spectator, JN u 5 ' 

With empty bandbox flic delights to range, _ . . 

And feigns a diftant errand from the ’Change. Gay s Trivia. 
Ba'ndelet »./ [ bandelet, Fr. In architeflure.] Any little band, 
flat moulding, or fillet. 

Ba'ndit. n.f [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 

No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. _ . Mllton s ocm * 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad witn pride. 

No cavern’d hermit, retts felf fatisfy’d. Popes Effay on Man. 
Bandi'tto. n.f in the plural banditti. [ bandito , ltal.J 
A Roman fworder, and banditto Have, 

Murder’d fweet Tully. Shakefp. Henry VI. f. u. 

Ba'ndog. n.f. [from ban or band, and fog. 1 he original of . 
word is very doubtful. Cams, de cambus Bntanmas, derives it 
from band, that is, , dog chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce 
it from barn, a murderer. May it not come from ban * curfr 
as we fay a curft cur ; or rather from batmd, rwelied or , . 
Danijh word ; from whence, in feme counties, they call a a reat 

nut a ban-nut. \ A kind of large dog. 

The time of night when Troy was fet on hi e. 

The time when fcreech-owls cry, and howl. 

Shakefp. Henry V I. p. n. 

Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 

We have great bandogs will tear their (km Spent. Paftorah. 
Ba'ndoleers? n f. [ handovers , Fr.] Small wooden cafes co- 
vered with leather, each of them containing powder that is a 
fiiflicient charge for a musket. 

Ba'ndrol. n.f [ banderol , Fr.] A little flag or ftreamer ; the 

little fringed filk flag .that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba w! If [from bander, Fr.] A club turned round at bot- 

trvr> for ftrikino - a ball at play. . 

To Ba'ndy. v. a. [probably from bandy, the inftrument with 
■ which they ftrike brills at play, which being crooked, is named 
from the term bander tin arc, to firing or bend a bow. J 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. , 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, bandy the 

fervice like a tennis-ball. _ l J 

And like a ball bandy d ’twixt pride and wit, 

Rather than yield, both Tides the prize will quit Denham. 

What, from the tropicks, can the earth repel . 

What vigorous arm, what repercuffive blow, 

Bandies tire mighty globe ftiil to and fro ? Blachnore. 

2. To exchange ; to give and take reciprocally. 

Do you bandy looks with me, you rafeal ? Shakefp. K. Lea . 

’ 1 is not in thee 

To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, 

To bandy hafty words. Shakefp. King Lear. 

o To agitate ; to tofs about. . 

0 This hath been fo bandied amongft us, that one can hardly 

mifs books of this kind. 

‘ Ever fince meir have been united into governments, the en- 
deavours after univerfal monarchy have been bandied among 

CWlJt. 

‘"Let not obvious and known truths, or fome of the moft plain 
and certain propofitiens, be handled -. * 

To Ba'ndy. v. n. To contend, as at fome game, in which 

each ftrives to drive the ball his own way. 

No Ample man that fees 
This fa&ious bandying of their favourites, 

But that he doth prefage fome ill event. Shakefp. Henry \ 1 . 

A valiant foil in lav/ thou (halt enjoy . 

One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs Tons, 

To ruffle in the commonwealth. ^ Shakefp. Tit. Audi on. 

Could fet up grandee againft grandee, 

To fquander time away, and bandy , 

Make lords and commoners lay lieges 

To one another’s privileges. Hud, bras 

After all the bandying attempts of refolution, it is as muc 
aueftion as ever. Glanvtlle s Scepfis, c. rv. 

B a/nd v leg. n.f [from bander, Fr.] . A ciooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateft failing, 

Nor makes a ferupie to expofe Q . 

Y our band'd e? , or crooked nofe. _ , ' J 

Bandylegged, adj. [from bandy leg.] Having crooked legs. 



B A N 

The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged prince ; f uc h $ 
perfon would have made but an odd figure. Collier on Duelli 
BANE, n.f [bana, Sax. a murderer.] 
i. Poifon. 

Beo-one, or elfe let me. F is bane to draw 
The fame air with thee. Ben Johnfods Catiline. 

All good to me becomes 

Bane ; and in heav’n much worfe would be my ftate. 

Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. /, 122. 
They, with fpeed, 

Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held. 

Spreading their bane. Milton’s Par. Left , b. x. /. 4I2 . 

Thus, am I doubly armed ; my death and life. 

My bane and antidote, are both before me . 

This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 

But that informs me I fhall never die. Addifon’ s Cat 9 . 

2 . That which deftroys ; mifehief; ruin. 

Infolency rauft be repreft, or it will be the bane of the Chrif- 
tian religion. hooker, b. ii- § 7. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane , 

Till Birnam foreft come to Dunfinane. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Suffices that to me ftrength is my bane , 

And proves the fource of all my miferies. Milton’s S. Agon. 

So entertain d thofe odorous Tweets the fiend. 

Who came their bane. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. iv. /. 167. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, thofe thunderbolts of war, 

The double bane of Carthage ? Dryden , Mneidv i. 

Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greateft bane and ucltruc- 
tion to government in the world. < South. 

To Bane. v. a. [from the noun.] To poifon. 

What if my houfe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
To have it band. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Ba'neful. adj. [from bane and full.] 

1. Poifonous. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 

Obfervant of the gods, and fternly juft, , 

Ilus refus’d t’ impart the baneful truft. Pope s OdyJJcy , b. 1. 

2. Deftrudlive. 

The filver eagle too is Tent before, 

Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful 
As thou conceiv’ft it to the commonwealth. B. Johnf. Caiil . 

The nightly v/olf is baneful to the fold, ^ 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryden sV. trgil. 
Ba'nefulness. n.f [from baneful.] Poifonoufnefs ; deftruc- 

tivenefs. , . , 

B'anewort. n.f. [from lane and zvort.] A plant, the fame 

with deadly nigbtfliadc. See Nightshade. 

To Bang. v. a. [vengolen,D utch.] ... , 

1. To beat ; to thump ; to cudgel : a low and familiar word. 
One receiving from them fome affronts, met with 1 them 

handfomely, and banged them to good purpofe. Howel s . ter. 

He having got fome iron out of the earth, put it into hisier- 
vants hands to fence with, and bang one another. oc e. 

Formerly I was to be banged , becaufe I was too ftrong, and 
now,becaufe I am too weak to refift ; I am to be brought .down, 
when too rich, and oppreffed, when too poor. Arbuth. J.m . 

2. To handle roughly ; to treat with violence in general. 

The defperate tempeft hath fo bang d the i urks, 

That their defignmem halts. Shakefp. OthA 

You fhould accoft her with jefts fire-new from the mint, 
you flrould have banged the youth into AngtbMs^ ^ 

Bang, n.f [from the verb.] A blow; athump; aftroke. a 

ama'bachelor. — That’s to fay, they m TPclZ 
you’ll bear me a bang for that. ^ha .cfp. jui 

With many a ftiff twack, many a bang , 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang. to the 

I heard feveral bangs or buftets, as I/h° u g *, gi - ^ 
eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak. Gu • ^ 

To BA'NISH. v. a. [ banir , Fr. bam#, lowLat. proba , 
ban, Teut. an outlawry, or profcription.] 

1. To condemn co leave his own country. 

Oh, fare thee well ! 

Thofe evils thou repeat’ft upon thyfelf. 

Have banif j cl me from Scotland. _ 

2 . To drive away. , endeavour to 

It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to en 

banifo the thoughts of him out of their minds. 

Succefslefs all her foft cardies prove, q,* 

To banijh from his breaft his country s love £ 

Ba'nisher. n.f [from bamjb.] He that forces. . 

his own country. 

In mere fpite. 

To be full quit of thofe my banijbers, C orwh,nu<- 

Stand I before thee here. Mate/p- 


otana 1 uuioic hwc. 

Ba'nishment. n.f [bannijfement, r r. J himfelf by the 

1. The a£t of banifhing another ^ as, he fecure 

bani foment of his enemies. 


2. The ftate of being ban ifhed ; exiie._ 

Now go we in content 

To liberty, and not to banijhment. Shakefp. As you like n. 

Round the wide world in bani foment, we roam, 

Forc’d from our pleafmg fields and native home. Dryden. 

■RANK n. f. Tbanc, Saxon.] „ . 

1. The earth rifing on each fide ot a water. _ We fay, proper y, 

’ t he fore of th efea, and the banks of a river, brook, or lma 

water. . 

Have vou not made an univerfal lhout, ^ 7 r r 

That Tyber trembled underneath his bank. Soa v. ful. 

Richmond, in Devonfhire, fent out a boat 
Unto the fhore, to ask thofe on the banks, TTT 

If they were his affiffants. Shakefp. Richard El. 

A brook whofe ftream fo great, fo good, 

Was lov’d, was honour’d as a flood: 

Whofe banks the Mufes dwelt upon. Crajhaw. 

’Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow. 

To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. Denham. 

O early loft ! what tears the river filed, 

When the fad pomp along his banks was led ! Pope. 

2 . Any heap of earth piled up. „ 

They befleged him in Abel of Bethmaachah,and they calk up 

a bank againft the city ; and it flood in the trench. 

2 Samuel, xx. 15. 

3. [from banc , Fr. a bench.] A feat or bench of rowers. 

Plac’d on your banks, the lufty Trojans Iwecp ^ 
Neptune’s fmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. Wadei . 

Mean time the king with gifts a veffel ftores, 

Supplies the banks with twenty chofen oars. Oryd. Levin . 
That banks of oars were not in the fame plain, but railed 
above one another, is evident from deferiptions ot ancient fhips. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be called for occafionally. 

Let it be no bank , or common flock, hut every man be maf- 
tcr of his own money. Not that I altogether miflike banks, but 
they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain fufpicions. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

This mafs of treafure you fhould now reduce ; 

But you your flcre have hoarded in fome bank. Denham. 
Their pardons and indulgences, and giving men a fhare in 
faints merits, out of the common bank and treafury of the 
church, which the pope has the foie cuflody of. South. 

c;. The company of perfons concerned in managing a bank. 

To Bank. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay up money in a bank. 

2. To inclofe with banks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning lands, that bank the fhrubby vales. Thom r on. 

Ba'nk-bill. n. f [from bank and bill ] A note for money laid 
up in a hank, at the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her cut of my ready mo- 
ney, or bank-bills. Sivift’ s Lafl Will. 

Ba'nker. n.f. [from bank.] One that trafficks in money ; one 
that keeps or manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the banker s doors, 

To call in money. Dryden s Spanifh Friar. 

By powerful charms of gold and filver led. 

The Lombard bankers and the change to walle. Dryden. 
Ba'nkrupcy. n. f. [from bankrupt.] 

1. The ftate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. I he a£l of declaring one’s left bankrupt ; as, he filenced the 
clamours of his creditors by a fudden bankrupey. 

Bankrupt, adj. [banqueroute, Fr. bancorupto, Ital.] In debt 
beyond the power of payment. 

The king 3 s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 

I fhall make your wit bankrupt. Shak. Two Gent, of Verona. 
Bankrupt, n. J. A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment. 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardinefs contemptible ; but, in their fortunes, to be feared ; 
being bankrupts, and many of them felons. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

It is with wicked men as v/ith a bankrupt: when his credi- 
tors are loud and clamorous, and fpeak big, he giveth them 
many good words. ° Calamy. 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe ; 

His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 

To Bankrupt, v. a. To break ; to difable one from fatisfy- 
ing his creditors. 

We cafl off the care of all future thirfl, becaufe we are al- 
ready bankrupt ed . Hammond! s Fundamentals. 

Ba'nner. n. J. [banniere, Fr. banair, Welch.] 

1. A flag; a flandard ; a military enfign. 

From France there comes a power, 

Who already have fecret feize 
In fome of our befl ports, and are at point 
To ftew their open banner. Shakefp. King Lear. 

All in a moment through the gloom were feen 
% ^ e . n t fi° u ^ an d banners rife into the air. 

With orient colours waving. Milton’s Par. Lofl . h i 


But left his After and his queen behind, prvLiU 

And wav’d his royal banner in the wind. # * 

Fir’d with fuch motives, you do well to J oin r 

With Cato’s foes, and follow Caftar’s banners. Addifon Ca . 

0 A ft reamer borne at the end of a lance, or elfewhere. 
L'nneret. n.f [from banner.] A knight made m the field 
with the ceremony of cutting off the point of h.s ftariaard and 
making it a banner. They are next to barons m cr.gi.it^ , and 
were anciently called by fummons to parliament. Blount. 

A o-entleman told king Henry, that Sn Richa.d Curie , 
made banneret at Stoke, was a wife man ; the knrg anfiwered, 

he doubted not that, but marvelled how a fool couM .iv . 

Cambden s Remains, 

Ba'nnerol, more properly Bandrrol. n.f [from bandei ole, 

Fr.] A little flag or ftreamer. , r 

Kino- Ofwald had a bannerol of gold and purple fet over his 
tomb D Camden’s Remains * 

Ba'nnian. n.f A man’s undrefs, or morning-gown; fuch as 
is worn by the Bannians in the Eaft Indies. . 

BaNnock. n.f A kind of oaten or peafe meal cake, mixed 
with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the fire ; uled 
in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

BA'NQUET. n.f [banquet, Fr. banchctto , Ital. vanqueto, -pan.] 

If a faftino- dav come, he hath on that day a banquet to make. 

Hooker, b.v. §41. 

In his commendations I am fed ; ? 

It is a banquet to me. Shakefp. Aiacbeio « 

You cannot have a perfedl palace, except you have two fe- 
veral fides ; a fide for the banquet, and a fide for the houfhold 5 
the one for feafts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 

Bacon’s Effays . 

Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? Shall they 
part him among the merchants ? job, xh. o. 

At that tailed fruit, 

The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 

His courfe intended. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. x. /. 688. 

That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble eafe. Dryden’ sfuvenal* 
To Ba'nquet. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat any one with 
feafts. 

W elcome his friends, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
They were banqueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encreafed the nobility. Sir J. Hayward. 
To BaNquet. v. n. To feaft ; to fare daintily. 

The mind fhall banquet , tho’ the body pine: 

Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bit? 

Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits. 

Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lofl. 
So long as his innocence is his repaft, he feafts and banquets 
upon bread and water. South. 

I purpos’d to unbend the evening hours. 

And banquet private in the women's bow’rs. Prior. 

BaNqueter. n.f [from banquet.] 

1. A feafter ; one that lives delicioufly; 

2. He that makes feafts. 

Ba'nquet-house. jn. f [from banquet and houfe.] A 
Ba nqueting-house. \ houfe where banquets are kept. 

In a banqueting-houfe, among certain pleafant trees, the table 
was fet near to an excellent water-v/ork. Sidney. 

But at the walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A banquet- houfe falutes the fouthern fky. Dryden s ’Juvenal '. 

BANQUETTE, n.f. [Fr. in fortification.] A fmall bank at 
the foot of the parapet, for the foldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 

Ba'nsticle. n.f. A fmall fifii, called alfo a ftickleback. 
ToBANMER. v.a. [a barbarous word, without etymology, 
unlefs it be derived from badiner, Fr.] To play upon ; to rally; 
to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule. 

The magiftrate took it that he bantered him, and bad an offi- 
cer take him into cuftody. V Eft range. 

It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be the fubjedl 
of bantering drolls. . L’Eflrange. 

Could Alci nous’ guefts withold 
From fcorn or rage ? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his bard’ ring wit ? Tate’s Juvenal * 
Banter, n.f [from the verb.] Ridicule; raillery. 

1 his humour, let it look never fo filly, as it paffes many times 
for frolick and banter, is one of the moft pernicious fnares in 
human life. L’Efl - 

. Metaphyfrcks are fo neceffary.to a Jiftina conceptiofrFfoM 
judgment,, and juft reafoningon many fubjecis, that thofe who 
ridicule it, will be fuppofed to make their wit and harder a re- 
tuge and excufe for their own lazinefs. Watts’. T curirt 

Ea n ™ er ’ ”•/• [fro® banter.-] One that banters; a droll ’ 
Vv hat opinion have thefe religious bcntcrers of the divine 
power ? or what have they to fay for this mockerv and con- 
tempt r I y pn- 

Ba'ntling. n.f. [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps cofropl 
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ted from the old word bairn , bairnling , a little child.] A little 
child : a low word. 

If the object of their love 
Chance by Lu cilia’s aid to prove, 

Thev feldom let the bantling roar, 

In bafket, at a neighbour’s door. Prior. 

jjA'ftism. 77 . f [ baptijimis , Lat. 

i. An external ablution of the body, with a certain form of 
words, which operates and denotes an internal ablution or 
wafhing of the foul from original fin. Ayliffe's Parergon . 

Baptifm is given by water, and that prefeript form of words 
which the church of Chrift doth ufe. Bleaker, b. iv. § i. 

To his great baptifm flock’d, 

With awe, the regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the fon of Jofeph deem’d, 

Unmarkt, unknown. Paradife Regained , b. i. 1 . 21 . 

Baptifm is often taken in Scripture for fufFerings. 

I have a baptifm to be baptized with, and how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished ? Luke , xii. 15. 

Baptismal, adj. [from baptifm.'] Of or pertaining to bap- 
tifm. 

W hen we undertake the baptifmal vow, and enter on their 
w life, it would be apt to difeourage us. Hammond. 

Ba ptist, n.f [ baptife , Fr. ftatzpxrns.] He that admini fliers 
baptifm. 

Him the Baptif foon 

Defcry’d, divinely warn’d, and witnefs bore 

As to his worthier Parad. Regained , b. i. I. 25. 

Baptistery, n.f. [baptiferium, Lat.] The place where the 
facrament of baptifm is adminiftred. 

The great church, baptif cry, and leaning tower, are well 
worth feeing. Addifon on Italy. 

To BAPTFZE. v. a. [ baptifer , Fr. from To chriflien ; 

to adminifter the facrament o£ baptifm. 

He to them Shall leave in charge. 

To teach all nations what of him they learn’d, 

And his falvation ; them who fliall believe. 

Baptizing in the profluent A ream, the Sign 
Of wafhing them from guilt of fin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befal, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy’d. 

Milton s Paradife Lof. 
Let us reflet that we are chriftians; that we-are called by 
the name of the Son of God, and baptized into an irreconcile- 
able enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Bapti'zer. n.f [from to baptize.] One that chrifliens ; one 
that administers baptifm. 

BAR. n.f [barre, Fr.]- 

1. Apiece of wood, iron, or other matter, laid crofs a paflage 
to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle bar to flioot through the boards 
from the one end to the other. Exodus , xxxvi. 33. 

2. A bolt ; a piece of iron or wood fafliened to a door, and en- 
tering into the poll or wall to hold it. 

The fifh-gate did the fons of Haflenaah build, who alfo laid 
the beams thereof, and fet up the doors thereof, the locks there- 
of, and the bars thereof. Nehem. iii. 3. 

3. Any obfliacle which hinders or obftrudts. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet bars and doors, 
and laid, hitherto Shalt thou come, and no farther. 

Job, xxxviii. ic. 

And had his heir furviv’d him in due courfe, 

What limits, England, hadft thou found ? what bar ? 

What world could have refilled ? Daniels Civil War. 

Hard, thou know’ft it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubfliance with corporeal bar. Parad. Lof, b. iv. 

Mull I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate ? Dryd. Aureng. 

Fatal accidents have fet , 

A mod unhappy bar between your friendfliip. 

Roiue’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

4. A rock, or bank of fand, at the entrance of a harbour or ri- 
ver, which Ships cannot fail over at low water. 

5. Any thing ufed for prevention. 

Led examination fliould hinder and lett your proceedings, 
behold, for a bar againd that impediment, one opinion newly 
added. Hooker, Preface. 

Which Salique land the French unjudly gloze to be 
The founder of this law, and female bar. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

6. The place where caufes of law are tried, or .where criminals 
are judged ; fo called from the bar placed to hinder crouds 

from incommoding the court. 

The great duke 

Came to the bar, where, to his accufations. 

He pleaded dill not guilty. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some at the bar with fubtlety defend. 

Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryd. Juvenal. 

7. An inclofed place in a tavern or coffeehoufe, where the houfe- 
keeper fits and receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that they would appeal to 
me ; and therefore laid down my penny at the bar, and made 
the bed of my way. Addifon. Spoliator, N" 4 ° 3 * 


BAR : ’ ; -1 

8. Inlaw. A peremptory exception againd a demand or h] c 
. brought by the defendant in an action, that dedroys the addon 
of the- plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common 
intent, and a bar fpecial : a bar to a common intent, is an or- 
dinary or general bar, that difables the declaration or plea of the 
plaintiff : a bar fpecial, is that which is more than ordinary 
and falls out in the cafe in hand, upon fome fpecial circum’ 
Stance of the fact. . Coivel 

Badardy is laid in bar of Something that is principally com* 
menced.. Ay life’ s' Parergon. 

Any thing by which the compages or dru&ure is held to- 
gether. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : the earth 
with her bars, was about me for ever. Jonah, fl. 6 

10. Any thing which is laid acrofs another, as bars in heraldry 

11. Bar of gold or fiver , is a lump or wedge from the mines 
melted down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a horfe. The upper part of the gums between the 
tusks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the horfe governed. 

13. Bars, in mufick, are Strokes drawn perpendicularly acrofs 
the lines of a piece of mufick ; ufed to regulate the beatino- or 
meafure of mufical time. 

Earshot, n.f Two half bullets joined together by an iron 
bar ; ufed in fea engagements for cutting down the mafts and 
rigging. 

CO o 

To Bar. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faden or fhut anything with a bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannot Suffer 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

When you bar the window-Shutters of your lady’s bedcham- 
ber at nights, leave open the fafhes to let in the air. 

Swift' s Directions to the Chambermaid. 

2. To hinder ; to obstruct. 

When law can do no right. 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
To prevent. 

The houfes of the country were all Scattered, and yet not fo 
far oSF as that it barred mutual Succour. Sidney , b. i. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that God doth pur- 
pofely add. Do after my judgments ; as giving thereby to un- 
derstand, that his meaning in the former Sentence was but to bar 
Similitude in Such things as were repugnant to his ordinances, 
laws, and datutes ? Hooka. 

4. To Shut out from. 

Hath he fet bounds between thei r love and me ? 

I am their mother ; who fliall bar them from me ? 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Our hope of Italy not only lod. 

But fhut from ev’ry Shore, and barr'd from ev’ry coa fk.Dryd. 

5. To exclude from a claim. 

God hath abridged it, by barring us from fome things of 
themfelves indifferent. Hooker, b. ii. § 4. 

Give my voice on Richard’s fide. 

To bar my mafler’s heirs in true defeent! 

God knows I will not. Shakefp. Richard III. 

His civil adds do bind and bar them all ; 

And as from Adam, all corruption take, 

So, if the father’s crime be capital, 

In all the blood, law doth corruption make. SirJ. Davies. 
It was thought Sufficient not only to exclude them from that 
benefit, but to bar them from their money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only 
performs the conditions ? Collier on Pride. 

6. To prohibit. 

For though the law of arms doth bar 
The ufe of venom’ d fhot in war. Hudibras. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Bar him the playhoufes, and you Strike him dumb. Addifon. 

7. 'Fo except ; to make an exception. 

Well, we Snail fee your bearing. — 

— Nay, but I bar to-night ; you Shall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

In law. To hinder the procefs of a Suit. 

But buft' and belt men never know thefe cares ; 

No time, nor trick of- law, their action bars : 

Their caufe they to an eafiei; iffue put. Dryden's Juvenal 
From Such delays as conduce to the finding out of truth, a 
criminal caufe ought not to be barred. Ayliffes Parergon . 

If a bifhop be a party to a Suit, and excommunicates his ad- 
versary, Such excommunication Shall not difable or bar his a 
verfary. Ayliffes Pw £) l on ' 

To bar a vein. ^ 

This is an operation performed upon the veins ox tne leg.j 0 
a horfe, and other parts, with intent to Stop the malignant 
mours. It is done by opening the skin above it, dtfengagmg 
it, and tying it both above and below, and Striking between 
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two ligatures. 


Barb. 
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BAR 

BARB, n.f [barba, aboard, Lat.] 

t Anv thinor that grows in the place of the beard. 

The barbel, fo called by reafon of his barb or wattels at his 
mouth, under his chaps. Walton , Angler. 

2, The points, that Stand backward in an arrow, or fiShing- hook, 
to hinder them from being extracted. 

Nor lefs the Spartan fear’d, before he found ? 

The Shining barb appear abbve the v/ound. Pope s Iliad. 

3. The armour for holies. . 

Their horfes were naked, without any barbs ; for albeit ma- 
ny brought barbs, few regarded to put them on. Hayward. 

Barb. 77 . f. [contraaed from Barbary ] A Barbary horfe. 

Thefe horfes are brought from Barbary ; they are commonly 
of a Slender light fize, and very lean and thin, ufually chofen 
fbr ftallions. Barbs, as it is faid, may die, but never grow old; 
the vigour and mettle of barbs never ceafe, but with their 


life. 


Farrier s Dili. 


To Barb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To {have ; to drefs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fay it was the defile 
of the penitent to be fo barbed before his death. 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

2* To furniSh horfes with armour. 

A warriour train 

That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain ; 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden s Fables. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. 

The twanging bows 

Send Showers of fnafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. 

BaRbacan. n.f [ barbacane , Fr. barbacana , Span.] 


Philips. 


I. 


Swift. 


A fortification placed before the walls of a town. 

Within the barbacan a porter fate, 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward : 

Nor wight, nor word mote pafs out of the gate, 

But in good order, and with due regard. Fairy hfueen. 

2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 

3» An opening in the wall through which the guns are levelled. 

Barbadoes Cherry. [ malphigia , Lat. ] 

It has a fmall quinquefid calix, of one leaf, having bifid feg- 
ments ; the flower confifls of five leaves, in form of a rofe, 
having feveral ftamina collected in form of a tube; the ovary, 
in the bottom of the flower-cup, becomes a globular, flefhy, 
foft fruit; in which is a fingle capfule, containing three fiony 
winged nuts. In the Weft Indies, it riles to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities of a pleafant 
tart fruit ; propagated in gardens there, but in Europe it is a 
curiofity. Millar. 

BaRbaRoes Par. A bituminous fubSlance, differing little from 
the petroleum floating on feverai fprings in England and Scot- 
land. Woodward' s Method of Foffils. 

BarbaRian. n.f [barbarus, Lat. It feems to have fignified at 
firSI only foreign , or a foreigner ; but, in time, implied fome de- 
gree of wildnefs or cruelty.] 

r. A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a favage. 

Proud Greece, all nations elfe barbarians held, 

Boafting, her learning all the world excell’d. Denham. 

^ There were not different gods among the Greeks and barba- 
rians. Sti Hi ngfeel s Defence of Difc. on Romijh Idolatry. 

But with defeending fhow’rs of brimftone fir’d. 

The wild barbarian in the ftorm expir’d. Addifon. 

2 . A foreigner. 

I would they were barbarians , as they are, 

G hough in Rome litter’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

3. A brutal monfter ; a man without pity : a term of reproach. 

Fhou fell barbarian ! 

Fv hat had he done r what could provoke thy madnefs 
To affaffinate fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips D. Mot. 

BarbaRian, adj. Belonging to barbarians ; Savage. 

Some felt the filent Stroke of mould’ring age, 0 
Barbarian blindnefs. Pope's Epijlles. 

Barba rick. adj. [barbancus , Lat.] Foreign; far-fetched. 

The gorgeous Eaft, with richeft hand, 

Show’rs on her kings barbarick pearl and gold. Par. Lof. 

rhe eaftern front was glorious to behold. 

With diamond flaming, and barbarick gold. Pope. 

BaRearism. n.f. [ ’ barbarifmus , Lat.] 

1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity and exaftnefs of any 

language. 3 

1 he language is as near approaching to it, as our modem 
harbarifm will allow; which is all that can be expeded from 
any now extant. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

2. ignorance of arts ; want of learning. 

I have for barbarifn fpoke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. 

-n, . Shakefp. Love's Labour Lof. 

1 he genius of Raphael having fucceeded to the times of 

ZlV/ m a " d J ndrancc > the knowledge of painting is now ar- 
rived to perfedion. DrycL Dufrefnoy , Preface 

3 * -^ ll * ta kty ; favagenefs of manners ; incivility. 

VoL° I Cratl0n ° USht tobe ]- ad in tem penng and managing the 


bar 

Lift, to faring them from their delight of licentious harbarf 
unto the love of geednefs and civility. Spenfer s State of i c . 

Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbdrijm to civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

4. Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hardnefs of heart. 

They mult per force have melted. 

And barbarifn itfelf have pity’d him. Shakefp. Richard IL 

Barbarity, n.f. [from barbarous.] 

1. Savagenefs ; incivility. 

2 . Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudenefs, reproach, and 
barbarity imaginable. Clarendon, b. viih 

3. Barbarifm ; impurity of fpeech. 

Next Petrarch followed, and in him we fee 
Whatrhime improv’d in all its height, can be 
At heft a pleafing found, and fweet barbarity. Dryden i 

Latin often expreffes that in one word, which either the bar- 
barity or narrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

Dryden . 

Affedled refinements, which ended by degrees in many bar- 
barities, before the Goths had invaded Italy. 

BARBAROUS, adj. [ barbare , Fr. fibfxf®-.] 

1. Stranger to civility ; favage; uncivilized. 

What need I fay more to you ? What ear is fo barbarous , 
but hath heard of Amphialus ? Sidney. 

The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 
Her fingle perfon to their barbarous truth. Fairy AB b. i. 

Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous. Shakefp. P. Andron. 
And he left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, 
and for manners more barbarous than he that fet him there. 

2 Macc. v. 2 2. 

A barbarous country muff be broken by war, before it be ca- 
pable of government; and when fubdued, if it be not well 
planted, it will eftfoons return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reflored painting in Germany, not having thofe 
reliques of antiquity, retained that barbarous manner. Dryden. 

3. Cruel ; inhuman. 

By their barbarous ufage, he died within a few days, to the 
grict of all that knew him. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Barbarously, adv. [from barbarous.] 

1 . Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of fpeech. 

W e barbaroufy call them bleSI, 

Whilfl: Swelling coffers break their owner’s reft. Stepney . 

3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 

But yet you barbaroufy murder’d him. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
She wiShes it may profper; but her mother ufed one of her 
nieces very barbaroufy. Spellator , N° 4 8 3 . 

BaRbarousness. n.J. [from barbarous.] 

1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown to be little 
more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming ; and are 
indeed very worthy of the ignorance of the friar, and the bar- 
baroufnefs of the Goths. Pemple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is alfo much degenerated and impaired, as touching the 
purenefs of fpeech \ being overgrown with barbaroufnefs. 

, Brerewood on Languages. 

3. Cruelty. 6 6 

I he barbaroufnefs of the trial, and the perfuafives of the 
clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. Hale' s Common Law of Engl. 

Td Ba'rbecue. v. a. A term ufed in the Weft-Indies for dref- 
iing a hog whole; which, being fplit to the backbone, is laid 
flat upon a large gridiron, raifed about two foot above a char- 
coal fire, with which it is furrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu’d. 

Cries, fend me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. Pope. 

Ba RBECUE. n.f A hog dreft whole, in the Weft Indian manner*. 

Ba'rbed. participial adj. [from to barb.] 

1. bumiShed with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to ruft, 

, R ^i SrWfteE , ds , Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. .Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjecture right, no drizzling fhow’r. 

But rattling ftorm of arrows barb ' d with fire. 

-n / Milton's Par. Lof , b. vi. / ? A a 

Ba'rbel. n.f. [from barb.] J ' >l4, 

1. A kind of fifh found in rivers, large and Strong, but coarfe 

The barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or wattels at 
nis mouth, or under his chaps. Waltnr,\ /!„ 7“ 

2. Knots of fuperfiuous fleSh growing up in the channels of the 

mouth of a horfe. p • , L . 

BaRber n. f [from to barb.] A man who Shaves the beard 
His chamber being ftived with friends or fuitors, he gave his 
legs, aims, and breafts to his Servants to drefs • his bend a 
^hi. barker ; his eyes to his letters, 

But by the barber ’ s razor beft fubdu'd. Milton’s Samf. Agon. 

2 What 
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BAR 


What fyftem, Dick, has right averr’d 
The caufe, why woman has no beard ? 

In points like thefe we muft agree; 

Our barber knows as much as we. i rtor - 

To Ba'rber. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs out; to powder. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No, woman heard (peak, 

Being barber cl ten times o’er, goes to the lead:. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Bar.ber-chirurgeon. n. f A man who joins the practice of 
furgery to the barbers trade ; fuch as were all furgeons for- 
merly, but now it is ufed only for a low practiferof furgery. 

He put himfelf into barber- chirurgeons hands, who, by unfit 
applications, rarified the tumour. Wijemads Surgery. 

Barber-monger, n.f. A word of reproach in Shakejpeare, 
which feems to dignify a fop ; a man decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the moon mines ; 

I’ll make a fop of the moonfhine of you; you whorefon, cul- 
lionly, barber-monger , draw. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Barberry, n.f [berheris, Lat.] Pipperidge bufh. 

It is fet with ftrarp prickles ; the leaves are long, and ferrat- 
ed on the edges ; the flowers coniift of fix leaves, "which ex- 
pand in form" of a rofe, and are of a yellow colour ; the fruit 
is long, of an acid tafte, and, for the moil part, of a red colour, 
and crows in clufters ; the bark of the tree is whitiih. . ie 
fpecies are, i. The common barberry. 2 . Barberry without 
ftones. The firft of thefe forts is very common in England, 
and often planted for hedges. Millar. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful in houie- 
. wifery ; that which beareth its fruit without ftones is counted 
be p. i Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bard. n.f. [bardd, Welch.] A poet. , 

There is amongft the Irifh a kind of people called bards , 
which are to them inftead of poets ; whofe profeftion is to let 
forth the-praifes or difpraifes of men in their poems or rhimes ; 

the which are had in high regard and eftimation among them. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

And many bards that to the trembling choid, 

Can tune t. eir timely voices cunningly. Fairy Jp 'ueen , b. 1. 

The bard who firft adorn’d our native tongue. 

Tun’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong, 

Which Homer might without a blufh rehearfe. Dryden. 

BARE. adj. [bajie, Sax. bar , Dan.] 

1. Naked ; without covering. f . . , , 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to cloath and 

houfe the kern. ' m Irelancl 

Then ftretch’d her arms t’ embrace the body bare ; 

Her clafping hands inclofe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were always bare , 

and expofed to view, as much as our hands and face at preftnt. 

Add f on s Travels. 

2 . Uncovered in refpe#. • n , 

Though the lords ufed to be covered whilft the commons 

were bare , yet the commons would not be bare before the Scot- 
tifh commiffioners ; and fo none were covered. Clarendon. 
*2. Unadorned; plain; fimple ; without ornament. 

Yet was their manners then but bare and plain ; 

For th’ antique world excels and pride did hate. dairy 

а. Detected; without concealment. 

Thefe falfe pretexts and varnifh d colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul muft thou appear ? 

Milton s Sampfon Agonijtes , /. 901. 

c. Poor ; without plenty. n , , . , c 

Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy fhould be left 

as bare as the apoffles, when they had neither ftaff nor Tcnp ; 

God would, I hope, endue them with the felf-fame afreition. 

Hooker , F ref ace. 

Even from a bare treafury, my fuccefs has been contrary to 
that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden s Epijllcs , Dedication. 

б . Mere. . . 

It was a bare petition 01 a Irate 

To one whom they had punifli’d. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other treafuie 01 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, thy they 
live by your bare words. Shale/f. Two Gen . of J erona. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, onty through a 
defect of knowledge ; but carried, with thefe puffs of win , 

contrary to knowledge. . 1 i n. ' 

7. Threadbare ; much worn 5 as, bare liveries, in the laft quota- 
tion from Shakefp ear e. 

8. Rot united with any thing elfe. . . f , 1 

A defire to draw all things to the determination of W and 

naked Scripture, hathcaufed much pains to be taken in abating 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace which y 
offer unto our cuftom of bare reading the word of God. Hooke) . 
q. Sometimes it has of before the thing taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For, tho’ your violence fhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden sjuv. 
Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raife the price o 
land - it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 


BAR 

To Bare. v.a. [from the adjective.] To ftrip ; to make bare 
or naked. 

The turtle on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds that death did launch. Spenfen 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likenefs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it 
will bare the grafs round about. Bacon 1 s Natural Hijlory . 

Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her breaft, yet bleeding with the wound. Dryden. 

He bard an ancient oak of all her boughs: 

Then on a rifing ground the trunks he plac’d. Dryden. 

For virtue, when I point the pen. 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar ; 

Can there be wanting to defend her caufe, 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws? Pope. 

Bare, or Bore. The preterite of to bear. See I o Bear. 
Ba 7 reeone. n.f. [from bare andiwz<?.] Lean, fo that the bones 
appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone ; how long is it 
ago, Jack, fince thou faweft thy own knee ? Shakefp. Hen . IV. 
Barefaced, adj. [from bare and face.] 

1. With the face naked ; not mafked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced. Shakefp. Midfummer's Flight's Dream. 

2. Shamelefs ; unreferved ; without concealment ; without dif- 
guife. 

The animofities encreafed, and the parties appeared bare- 
faced againft each other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

It is°moft certain, that barefaced bawdry is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Barefacedly, adv. [from barefaced.] Openly; fhamefully; 

without difguife. 

Though only fome profligate wretches own it too barefaced- 
ly, yet, perhaps, we fhould hear more, did not fear tie people s 
tongues. Locke. 

BarefaCedness. n.f. [from barefaced.’] Effrontery ; affu- 
rance ; audacioufnefs. 

Ba'refoot. adj. [from bare and foot.] Without fhoes. 

She muft have a hufband ; 

I muft dance barefoot on her wedding day. Shakefp ; 

Going to find a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. Shakejpeare. 

Envoys deferibe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
him, ftanding barefoot , bowing to the earth. Addifon. 

Barefo'oted. adj . Without fhoes. 

He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted , came to 
offer himfelf to the diferetion of Leonatus. Sidney , b. li. 

Ba'regnawn. adj. [from bare and gnavm.] Eaten bare. 

Know my name is loft ; _ 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shak. K Lear. 
Ba'reheaded. adj. [from bare and head.] Uncovered in re- 

fpe< ^ He, bareheaded , lower than his proud fteed’s neck, 

Befpoke them thus. Shakefp. Richard l . 

Next, before the chariot, went two men bareheaded. Bacon. 

The vi#or knight had laid his helm afide. 

Bareheaded , popularly low he bow’d. Dryden 1 s Fables. 

Ba'rely. adv. [from bare.] 

1. Nakedly. 

2. Merely; only; without any thing more. , 

The external adminiftration of his word is as well by: read- 
ing barely the Scripture, as by explaining the fame. Hooker. 

The duke of Lancafter is dead ; 

And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

Barely in title, not in revenue. Shakefp. Richard 11. 

He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very ftgn. Donne. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for commod ities wi 
commodities, there money muft be lent, or elfe the debts^can- 

not be paid. 

Ba'reness. n.f. [from bare.] 

1. Nakednefs. 

So you ferve us. 

Till we ferve you ; but when you have our rofes. 

You barely leave our thorns to prick ourfelves. 

And mock us with our barenefs. Shak All's wcL that e 

2 . Leannefs. , . 1 . ond 

For their poverty, I know not where they had « « 

for their barenefs , they never learned that of me. Shak.Hm. 

3 ' P< Were it ftript of its privileges, and made as like 

tive church for its barenefs as its purity, it could le B < y^^ 
all fuch privileges. 

4. Meannefs of clothes. . „ -. 

BA'RGAIN. n.f [bargtn, Welch ; bargmgne, 

I. A contraa or agreement concerning the hue of 10 n = 

What is marriage but a very bargam ? whercun is fought a 
liance, or portion 6 or reputation, with fome defire ol M, 
and not the faithful nuptial union of man and wit . ^ 
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Donne : 


BAR 

No mote can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant. 

*• T g,SE £ i ; “ r 
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gain, than any at fchool can do. 

3 . Stipulation.^ ^ between r t e fi es received from 

their mailer and the duke 5 for that the duke s might have ends 
of utility and to**,, whereas tneir 

As to bargains, few of them feem to be excellent, becaufe 
they all terminate in one Angle point. bwij . 

No maid at court is lels afham d. 

Howe’er for felling bargains fam’d. Swift. 

An event; an upfhot : a low fenfe. 

I am forry for thy misfortune ; however we mult make the 
beft of a bad bargain: thou art in jeopardy, that is certain. 

Arbuthnot s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

6. In law. ^ , c 

Bargain and fale is a contra# or agreement made for ma- 

nours, lands, &c. alfo the transferring the property of them 

from the bargainer to the bargainee. ' 

To Ba'rgain. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a contract lor 

the fale or purchafe of any thing; often with for. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen ; 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. 

So worthlefs peafants bargain for their wives, 

As market men for oxen, ftieep, or horfe. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
For thofe that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained 
for upon the ground. Bacon s Nat. Hjl. N 6 , ^ . 

The thrifty ftate will bargain ere they flght. Dryden. 

It is poflible the great duke may bargain for the republick of 
Lucca, by the help of his great treafures. Addifon on Italy. 
Bargainee 7 , n. f [from bargain.] He or the that accepts a 
bargain. 

Bargainer, n.f. [from bargain.] The perfon who profers, 
or makes a bargain. 

BARGE, n.f. [barghyDut. from barga, low Lat.] 

1 . A boat for pleafure. 

The barge Ihe fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

It was confulted, when I had taken my barge , and gone a- 
fhore, that my ftiip fhould have fet fail and left me there. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

Plac’d in the gilded large , 

Proud with the burden of fo fweet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to fweep 

Neptune’s fmooth face. Waller. 

2 . A boat for burden. 

Ba'rger. n.f. [from large.] The manager of a barge. 

Howfoever, many wafarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efpecially the women, like the Campellians in the north, and 
the London bargers , forflow not to baigne them. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

BARK. n.f. [bank, Dan.] 

1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laft according to the ftrength and quantity of their fap 
and juice ; being well munited by their bark againft the inju- 
ries of the air. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N° 583. 

Wand’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians for the tree have found the bark. Dryden. 

2 . A fmall ftiip. [from barca, low Lat.] 

Things, I fay, being in this ftate, it came to pafs, that the 
duke of Parma muft have flown, if he would have come into 
England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put to 
lea. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 

That funk fo low that facred head of thine. Milton . 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 

Trufts a frail bark with a tempeftuous wind. Granville . 

To Bark. v. n. [beopcan, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a dog makes, when he threatens or 
purfues. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. 

And that fo lamely and unfafhionably. 

That dogs bark at me. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Why do your dogs bark fo ? be there bears i’ th’ town ? 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 
In vain the herdman calls him back again ; 

The dogs ftand off afar, and bark in vain. Cowley. 

2. To clamour at ; to purfue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the afties cold, 

And envy bafe, to bark at fleeping fame. 

Fairy Epueen, b.\\. cant, viii* 


BAR 

You dare patronage 

The envious barbing of your faucy tonpe, 

Againft my lord the duke of Sojneri* 1 fjffjjfpjjk 
To Bark. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftiip « 

bil The feverell penalties ought to be put upon barling ary Wee 

tb Theibtreet after they are barbed, and cut into ftape, are 
tumbled down from the mountains ^ffZ’arks On Italy. 

Bark-eared, adj. [from bark and bare . ] Stripped of the 

Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be prefeived, by nou 
riflfing up afhootfrom the foot, or below the ftr.pped place, 
cutting the body of the tree fioping off a little above the ihoot, 

and it will quickly heal, and ^^s A^f Husbandry s 
Ba'rker. n.f. [from hark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. , , , , t 

What hath he done more than a bafe cur ? barked and ma 
a noife ? had a fool or two to fpit in his mouth ? But they are 

rather enemies of my fame than me, thefe barkers. 

Ben. Johnfon s Difcovery . 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in ftripping 

Ba'rky. adj. [from bark.] Confuting of bark; containing 
bark. 

Ivy fo enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
y " Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

BA 7 RLEY. n.f [derived by Junius from Q.] 

It hath a thick fpike ; the calyx, hulk, awn, and flower, are 
like thofe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough ; the feed 19 
fweHino- in the middle, and, for the moft part, ends in a (harp 
point, to which the husks are clolely united. 1 he fpecies are, 
1. Common long-eared barley. 2 . -Winter or fquare barley, by 
fome, called big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoor barley. All thefe 
forts of barley are fown in the fpringof the year, in a dry time. 
In fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early in March; 
but in ftrong clayey foils it is not fown till April. The fquare 
barley, or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, and 
in Scotland ; and is hardier than the other forts. Where barley 
is fown upon new broken up land, the ufual method is to 
plough up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 
at which time it is ploughed again, and fown with turneps, 
which are eaten by ftieep in winter, by whofe dung the land is 
greatly improved ; and then, in March following, the ground 
is ploughed again, and fown with barley. _ Millar . 

Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expedforating ; barley 
was chofen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory dii- 
tempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments * 

Ba'rleybrake. n. f. A kind of rural play. 

By neighbours prais’d fhe went abroad thereby. 

At barleybrake her fweet fwift feet to try. Sidney . 

Barley broth, n.f. [from barley and broth.] A low word, 
fometimes ufed for ftrong beer. 

Can fodden water, 

A drench for furreyn’d jades, their barley broth , 

Deco# their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shak. Hen.V, 
Barley corn, n.f [from barley and corn.] A grain of bar- 
ley; the beginning of our meafure of length; the third part 
of an inch. 

A long, long journey, choak’d with brakes and thorns, 
111 meafur’d by ten thoufand barley corns. Tickell. 

Barley mow. n.f. [from barley and mow.] The place where 
reaped barley is ftowed up. 

Whenever by yon barley mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay 1 s Pafiorals. 

BARM, n.f [burm, Welch; beopm, Sax.] Yeaft ; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work, and into bread, to lighten and 
fwell it. 

Are you not he 

That fometimes make the drink to bear no barm, 

Miflead light wand’rers, laughing at their harm ? Shakefpear . 
You may try the force of imagination, upon ftaying the 
working of beer when the barm is put into it. 

Bacon 1 s Nat. Hijlory , N° 992, 
Ba 7 rmy. adj. [from barm.] Containing barm. 

Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away ; 

And their cold ftomachs with crown’d goblets cheer. 

Of windy cider, and of barmy bear. Dryden 1 s Virgil. 

Barn. n.f. [bejm. Sax.] A place or houfe for laying up any 
fort of grain, hay, orftraw, &c. 

In vain the barns expe# their promis’d load, 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap’d abroad. Dryden . 

I took notice of the make of feveral barns here : after hav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four comers of it 
four blocks, in fuch a fliape as neither mice nor vermin can 
creep up. Addifon on Italy . 

Ba rnacle. n.f [prooably of beapn, Sax s a child, and aac. Sax. 
an oak.] 
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s . A bird like a goofe, fabuloufly fuppofed to grow on trees. 

Surely it is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impu- 
dence, to affirm that the firft men might grow upon trees, as 
the ftory goes about barnacles ; or perhaps might be the lice of 
fome vaft prodigious animals, whofe fpecies is now extinct. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

And from the moft refin’d of faints. 

As naturally grow mifcreants, 

As barnacles turn foian geefe 

In th 5 iflands of the Orcades. Huclibras , p. iii. c. in 

2. An inftrument made commonly of iron for the ufe of farriers, 
to hold a horfe by the nofe, to hinder him from ftruggling when 
any incifion is made. Farrier’s Dili. 

BAROMETER, n.f [from weight, and Ar^, meafure.] 
A machine for meafuring the weight of the atmofphere, and 
the variations in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes 
of the weather. It differs from the barofeope, which only 
fhews that the air is heavier at one time than another, without 
fpecifying the difference. The barometer is founded upon the 
Torricellian experiment, fo called from Torricelli the inventor 
of it, at Florence, in 1643 ; which is a glafs tube filled with 
mercury, horizontally fealed at one end ; the other open and 
immerged in a bafon of ftagnant mercury; fo that, as the 
weight of the atmofphere diminifhes, the mercury in the tube 
will defeend, and, as it encreafes, the mercury will afeend ; the 
column of mercury fufpended in rhe tube, being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmofphere. Many attempts have 
been made to render the changes in the barometer more fenfible, 
in order to meafure the atmofphere more accurately; and hence 
arofe a great number of barometers , of different ftrudlures. Dr. 
Halley obferves, in the Pbilofopbical Tranfattions , that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is com- 
monly low ; in lerene good fettled weather, high. O11 great 
winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury is loweft 
of all, with regard to the point of the compafs the wind blows 
on. The greateft heights of the mercury are on eafterly and 
north-eafteriy winds, c ceteris paribus. After great florins of 
wind, when the mercury has been low, it rifes again very faff. 
In calm frofly weather,* it Hands high. The more northerly 
places find greater alterations than the more fouthern ; and 
within the tropicks, and near them, there is little or no varia- 
tion of the height ©f the mercury. The rifing of the mercury 
forebodes fair weather after foul, and an eafterly or north- 
eafteriy wind ; its falling portends foutherly or wefterly winds, 
or both. In a ftorm, the mercury beginning to rife, is a pretty 
fure fign that it begins to abate. But there are frequently great 
changes in the air, without any perceptible alteration in the ba- 
rometer. The alterations of the weight of the air, are gene- 
rally allowed to be the caufe of thofe in the barometer ; but 
philofophers cannot eafily determine whence thofe alterations 
rife in the atmofphere. 

The meafuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 
elevation of places above the level of the fea, hath been much 
promoted bv barometrical experiments, founded upon that ef- 
fential prop'erty of the air, its gravity or preffure. As the co- 
lumn of mercury in the barometer is counterpoifed by a column 
of air of equal weight, fo whatever caufes make the air heavier 
or lighter, the preffure of it will be thereby encreafed or leffen- 
ed, and of confcquence the mercury will rife or fall. Again, 
the air is condenfed or expanded, in proportion to the weight or 
force that preffes it. Hence it is, that the higher from the fea, 
in the midland countries, the mercury defeends the lower; be- 
caufe the air becomes more ratified and lighter, and it falls 
loweft upon the tops of the higheft mountains. Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it counterpoifes 
a column of mercury from twenty-feven inches and one half 
to thirty and one half, the gravity of the atmofphere varying 
one tenth, which are its utmoft limits ; lo that the exact fpeci- 
£ c k gravity of the air cannot be determined when the barometer 
ftands at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the weather. . 

Arbntbnot on Air. 

Barometrical, adj. [from barometer .] Relating to the baro- 
meter. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and thermome- 
trical inftruments. Derham’s Phy/ico-Theology. 

BA'RON. n.f. [The etymology of this word is very uncertain. 
Bara, among the Romans, fignified a brave warriour, or a bru- 
tal man ; and, from the firft of thefe fignifications, Menage de- 
rives baron , as a term of military dignity. Others fuppofe it 
originally to fignify only a man ; in which fenfe baron , or ya- 
ron , is ftill ufed by the Spaniards; and, to confirm this conjec- 
ture, our law yet ufes baron and femme , hufband and wife. 
Others deduce it from her, an old Gaulilh word, fignifying 
commander; others from the Hebrew “' 12 A °f *he fame im- 
port. Some think it a contraction of par homme , or peer , which 
feems leaft probable.] 

I, A degree of nobility next to a vifeount. It may be probably 
thought, that anciently, in England, all thofe were called ba - 
ronsf that had fuch figniories as we now call court barons. And 
it is faid, that, after the conqueft, all fuch came to the parlia- 
ment, and fat as nobles in the upper houfe. But when, by ex- 
perience, it appeared, that the parliament was too much crouded 


with fuch multitudes, it became a cuftom, that none fhculd 
come, but fuch as the king, for their extraordinary \vifd om 0 
quality, thought good to call by writ ; which writ ran hac vie 
tantum. After that, men, feeing that this ftate of nobility Wa ! 
but cafual, and depending merely on the prince’s pleafure ob- 
tained of the king letters patent of this dignity to them 5 and 
their heirs male : and thefe were called barons by letters patent 
or by creation ; whofe pofterity are now thofe barons that are 
called lords of the parliament ; of which kind the king m 

create more at his pleafure. It is neverthelefs thought, that there 

are yet barons by writ, as well as barons by letters patent, and that 
they may be difeernea by their titles ; the barons by writ beino- 
thofe, that to the title of lord have their own furnames annex- 
ed ; whereas the barons by letters patent, are named by their 
baronies. Thefe barons which were firft by writ, may now 
juftly alfo be called barons by prescription ; for that they have 
continued barons , in themfelves and their anceftors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons by tenure, as the bi- 
fhops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed, to their 
bifhopricks, have always had place in the upper houfe of parlia- 
ment, and are called lords fpiritual. 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the exchequer to the kino- ; 0 f 
thefe the principal is called lord chief baron, and the three others 
are his affiftants, between the king and hi9 fubjedls, in caufes 
of juftice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are alfo barons of the cinque ports ; two to each of the 

feven towns, Haftings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Do- 
ver, and Sandwich, that have places in the lower houfe of par- 
liament. Cowel 


They that bear 

The cloth of ftate above, are four barons 

Of the cinque ports. - Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation to his wife. Cowel. 

5. A baron of beef is when the two firloins are not cut afunder, 

but joined together by the end of the backbone. Dift. 

Ba'ronage. n.f [from baron.] 

1 . The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the forefl, 
were hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his baronage at 
Staines, A. D. 1215. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba'roness. n.f. [baronefja, Ital. baronijfa, Lat.] A baron’s lady. 

Ba'ronet. n. f. [of baron and et, diminutive termination.] The 
loweft degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is below a baron 
and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other knights, 
except the knights of the garter. It was firft founded by king 
James I. A. D. 161 1. Cowel. But it appears by the following 
paffdge, that the term was in ufe before, though in another 
fenfe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and crofted by the clergy, 
they being too ftrong for him, fo as he could not order and 
reform things, was advifed to direct out his writs to certain 
gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling them therein barons 
in the next parliament. By which means he had fo many ba- 
rons in his parliament, as were able to weigh down the cler- 
gy ; which barons were not afterwards lords, but baronets , as 
lundry of them do yet retain the name. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Ba'rony. n.f. [baronnie, Fr. beopny, Sax.] That honour or 
lordfhip that gives title to a baron. Such are not only the fees 
of temporal barons, but of bifhops alfo. Cowel. 

Ba'roscope. n.f. [ 0 dp<& and crxo&Eu.] An inftrument to fhew 
the weight of the atmofphere. See BAROMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the contents ; where the winds are not variable, 
the alterations of the barofeope are very fmall. Arbuth. on Air. 

Ba'rracan. n. f [ bouracan, or barracan , Fr. ] A ftrong thick 
kind of camelot. 

Ba Track, n.f. [ barracca , Span.] 

1. Little cabins made by the Spanifh fifhermen on the fea fhore; 
or little lodges for foldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken among us for buildings to lodge foldiers. 

BaTrator ..n.f [from barat, oldFr. from which is ftill retained 

baratcur, a cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of law luits. 

Will it not refledl as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrator in thy old days, a ftirrer up of quarrels amongft thy 
neighbours. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of J. Bull . 

Barratry, n.f. [from barrator. ] The practice or crime of 
a barrator ; foul practice in law. 

’Tis arrant barratry , that bears 

Point blank an adtion ’gainft our laws. Hudibras. 

Ba'rrel. n.f. [bar A Welch.] 

1 . A round wooden veflel to be flopped clofe. 

It hath been obferved by one of the ancients, that an empty 
barrel knocked upon with the linger, giveth a diapafon to the 
found of the like barrel full. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory , N* lb6. 

Trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryden s Perfus. 

2 . A particular meafure in liquids. A barrel of wine is thirty 
one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty two gallons; of beer, 
thirty fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thirty four gallons. 

3. In dry meafure. A barrel of Effex butter contains one hundre ^ 


BAR 


A 

wine 


nnri fix oounds ; of Suffolk butter, two hundred and fifty fix. 
w Of herrings ftroukl contain thirty two gallons w. 
np-ifure holding ufually a thoufand herrings. . 

Wrh colWes, inftead of limiting their rents to a certain 
fum, prevailed with their tenants to pay the price o. fo many 
7 7 c of corn as the market went. 

thLg hollow, as the Wof a gun ; that part which 

h0 Tak ^barrel of a long gun perfectly bored fet it upright 

withte breech upon thegroimd, and take 1 * 
fm- it • then if you fuck at the mouth of the barrel ever 

S3 «* “ i “ *' ni “,r ” p ‘ 

"S-V th.t about which V , th,o E » 

W Your ftrin-r and bow muft be accommodated to your drill; 

if too weak it will not carry about the barrel, 
n too wcc.rx, Moxons Mechanical Exercifes. 

6 . Barrel of the ear, is a cavity behind the tympanum, covered 
TiTba'erelT”. [from the noun.] To put any thing in a 

' bU I woub have their* 1 beef beforehand lamlled, which may be 

a r Spent er on Ireland. 

ufed as it is needed. „ , . . r , 

Barrel up earth, and fow fome feed in it, and put it m the 
bottom of a pond. _ Bacons A at if. ST- 

Ba'rrel-BELLIED. adj. [from barrel and belly.] Having a arg 

^ Dauntlefs at empty noifes ; lofty neck d. 

Sharp headed, barrel-belly’ d, broadly back d. Dryd. Virgil. 
BARREN. adj. [bajie. Sax. naked ; properly applied to trees 

or ground unfruitful.] .... vr , 

i. Without the quality of producing its kina ; not prolihck ; ap- 
plied to animals. 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown. 

And put a barren feeptre in my gripe. 


No fon of mine fucceeding. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


There fhall not be male or female barren among you, or 
among your cattle. Deuter. vii. 14. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile ; fterile. 

The fituation of this city is pleafant, but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. 2 Kings , ii. 19. 

Telemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country ; 
he confeffes it to be barren. P ope’ s Odyffey , b. iv. notes. 

From his far excurfion thro’ the wilds 

Of barren ether, faithful to his time. 

They fee die blazing wonder rife anew. Thomfon’s Summer. 

3. Not copious ; fcanty. 

Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. Swift. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 

There be of them that will make themfelves laugh, to fet on 
fome quantity of barren fpedlators to laugh too. Shakefpeare. 

BaTrenly. adv. [from barren.'] Unfruitfully. 

Ba'rrenness. n.f [from barren.] 

1. Want off offspring ; want of the power of procreation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought barrennefs 

In wedlock a reproach. Milton s Agoniflcs y h 350. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 

Againfl ourfelves ; and wilful barrennefs , 

That cuts us off from hope. Milton’ s Par. Loft , b. x. 

2. Unfruitfulnefs ; fterility ; infertility. 

Within the felf fame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, through the diverfity of their fertility or barrennefs. 

Bacon on Alienations. 

3. Want of invention; want of the power of producing any 
thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyffes are imitated in the iEneis ; though 
the accidents are not the fame, which would have argued him 
of a total barrennefs of invention. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

4. Want of matter. 

The Importunity of our adverfaries hath conftrained us 
longer to dwell than the barrennefs of fo poor a caufe could 
have Teemed either to require or to admit. Hooker , b. v. § 22. 

5. In theology f aridity ; want of emotion or fenfibility. 

The greateft faints fometimes are fervent, and fometimes feel 
a barrennefs of devotion. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

Ba'rren wort. n.f. [epimediumi Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The ftalks are divided into three branches, each fuftaining 
three leaves, Ihaped like ivy ; the calyx r.onfifts of four leaves ; 
the flower, of four petals, hollow, and expanded in form of a 
crofs ; the pointal of the flower becomes a pod with one cell, 
having two valves, in which are contained round flat feeds. 

. Millar. 

Barrful. adj. [from bar and full.] Full of obftrudlions. 

A barrful ftrife ! 

Whoe’er I woo, my felf would be his wife. Shak. Tw. Night. 
Barrica'de. n.J. [ barricade , Fr.] 

1. A fortification made in hafte, of trees, e'.rth, wago-ons, or any 
thing elie, to keep off an attack. 

2. Any flop ; bar; obftru&iom 
\ OL. I, 


bar 

There muft be fuch a barricade , as would greatly annoy, ci 

rather abfoktely ftop, the currents of the atmofphere 

7 r Dirham’s Fhyfico-F tocology. 

To Barrica'de. v. a. [barricader* Fr.J To ftop up apahag,e. 
A new vulcano continually difeharging that matter, which 
being- till then barricaded up, and impriforied in the bowels ot 
the earth, was the occafton of very great and frequent calami- 
t ; es Woodward' s Natural Hijtory. 

' Now all the pavement founds with trampling feet. 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftieet, 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team. . Gay. 

Barrica'do. n.f. [ barricada, , Span.] A fortmcation ; a bar ; 

any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

The accefs of th£ town was only by a neck ot land, between 
the fea on the one part, and the harbour water, or inner tea on 
the other ; fortified clean over with a ftrong rampiei and bai 1 i- 
ca y 0% Bacon’s FVar zvith Spain. 

To Barricado. v. a. [from the noun.] T o fortify ; to bar j 
to ftop up. 

Faft we found, faft fhut 

The di final gates, and barricado’ d ftrong ! Paradifc Loft. 

He had not time to barricado the doors ; fo that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The truth of caufes we find fo obliterated, that it feems al- 

moft barricadoed from any intellectual approach. 

Harvey on ConfumptionS’-, 

Ba'rrier. n.f [barriere, Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
the accent on the I aft fylhble, but it is placed more properly 
on the firlt.] 

1 . A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav’n an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. A fortification, or ftrong place, as on the frontiers of a coun- 
try. 

The queen is under the obligation of being guarantee of the 
Dutch having pofteffion of the faid barrier , and the revenues 
thereof, before a peace. SwifU 

3. A ftop; an obftruClion. 

If you value yourfelf as a man of learning, you are build- 
ing a moft unpaffable barrier againft all improvement. 

Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind . ; 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

Forjufts, and tourneys, and barriers^ the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
entries. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden’ s Fables-, 

5. A boundary. 

But wave whate’er to Cadmus may belong; 

And fix, O mufe, the barrier of thy long. 

At Oedipus. Pope’s Staiiusi 

How inftinCt varies in the groveling Twine, 

Compar’d, half reas’nmg elephant ! wi h thine : 

’Twixt that and reafon, what a nice barrier ! 

For ever fep’rate, yet for ever near. Pope's Effay on Man. 

BaTrister. n. f [from bar.] A perfon qualified to plead the 
caufes of clients in the courts of juftice, called an advocate or 
licentiate in other countries and courts. Barrifters , now ufu- 
ally denominated counfellors at law, were formerly obfio-cd to 
ftudy eight years before they were palled, now only feven, and 
fometimes fewer. Outer barrijiers are pleaders, without the 
bar, to diftinguifh them from inner barrijiers ; fuch are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been readers, the council of the 
king, queen, and princes, who are admitted to plead within 
the bar. Blount. Chambers. 

Ba'rrow. n.f. [bepepe, Sax. fuppofed by Skinner to come from 
bear.] Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as a hand- 
barrow ; a frame of boards, with handles at each end, carried 
between two men ; a zvheelbarrow , that which one man pufhes 
forward, by raifing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be earned in a bafket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the Thames ? 

Shakefp. Merry Wives cf Windfon 

No harrow’s wheel 

Shall mark thy flocking with a miry trace. Gay’s Trivia „ 

Ba rrow, n.f. [beji 5 , Saxon. J A hog; whence barrow greafe- 
or hog’s lard. 

Barrow, whether in the beginning or end of names of places, fi<f- 
nifies a grove ; from beappe, which the Saxons ufed in the lame 

r> 1Chfc ‘ , . . Gibfon’s Camden. 

Barrow is hkewife ufed in Cornwal for a hillock, under which* 
in old times, bodies have been buried. 

To BARTER.^ -u. n. [bar after , Fr. to trick in traffick ; from 
if rat ^ craft, fraud.] 7 o traffick by exchanging or;e commo- 
dity for another, in oppofition fo purchafing* with money. 

As if they fcorn’d to trade and barter , ' 

By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras, p iii , i . 

A man has not every thing growing upon his foil, and there-’ 

fore is willing to barter with his neiehbour r ir 

tv r> . I,, v- , b“ UUUi * Lotiien 

i o da rter, v. a. 

y . To give any thing in exchange for fomethino- rTe 

* For 
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BAS 

For him was I exchang’d and ranfom’d ; 

But with a bafer man of arms by far, 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 

To tliofe who, at the market rate, 

Can barter honour for eftate. Prior. 

1 fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods, like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle away before the thing 
given. 

If they will barter away their time, methinks they fhould at 
leaft have fome eafe in exchange. Decay of Piety. 

He alfo bartered away- plums that would have rotted in a 
a week, for nuts that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. Locke. 

Ba'rter. n. f [from the verb.] The a£t or practice of traf- 
ficking by exchange of commodities ; fometimes the thing gi- 
ven in exchange. 

From England they may be furnifhed with fuch things as 
they may want, and, in exchange or barter , fend other things, 
with which they may abound. Bacon's Advice to Villiers . 

He who corrupteth Englifh with foreign words, is as wife as 
ladies that change plate for china ; for which, I think, the lau- 
dable traflick of old cloaths is much the faireft barter. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

Ba'rterer. n.f [from barter. ] He that trafficks by exchange 
of commodities. 

Ba'rtery. n.f [from barter.] Exchange of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient ages, there 
was only bartery or change of commodities amongft moft na- 
tions. Camden's Remains. 

Ba'rtram. n.f A plant; the fame with pellitory ; which fee. 
Barton, n.f The demefne lands of a manour ; the manour- 
houfe itfelf ; and fometimes the out-houfes. Blount. 

BASE. adj. [ has , Fr. baffo , Ital. baxo, Span, baffus , low Latin ; 

I @ctcri<;.] 

1. Mean; vile; worthlefs. 

The harveft white plumb is a bafe plumb, and the white 
date plumb are no very good plumbs. Bacon s Natural Hift. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things, 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery ; whereupon he was furnamed 
Rupographus. Peacham. 

2. Of mean fpirit ; difingenuous ; illiberal ; ungenerous ; low ; 
without dignity of fentiment. 

Since the perfections are fuch in the party I love, as the feel- 
ing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart ; fhall that 
heart, lifted up to fuch a height, be counted bafe ? Sidney. 

It is bafe in his adverfaries thus to dwell upon the exceftes of 
a pafiion. Atterbury. 

I might be bafe enough to fufpeCt, that you aCted like fome 
philofopher, who writ much better upon virtue than he prac- 
tifed it. ' Swift. 

3. Of low Ration ; of mean account ; without dignity of rank ; 
without honour. 

If the lords and chief men degenerate, what fhall be hoped 
of the peafants and bafer people ? Spenfcr on Ireland. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf, in bafe and abjeCt routs, 

You reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 

Had not been here. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

It could not elfe be, I fhould prove fo bafe , 

To fue and be denied fuch cemmon grace. Shak. Timon. 
And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be bafe in 
mine own fight. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 

InfurreClions of bafe people are commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He whofe mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though peer in fortune, of celeftial race. 

And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. Drydcn. 

4. Bafe-born; born out of wedlock, and by confequence of no 
honourable birth. 

Why baftard ? wherefore bafe ? 

When my dimenfions are as well compaCf 
As honeft madam’s iftue. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This young lord loft his life with his father in the field, and 
with them a bafe fon. Camden's Remains . 

5. Applied to metals : without value ; it is ufed in this fenfe of all 
metal except gold and lilver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, with- 
out any alloy or bafer metal. Watts's Logick. 

6 . Applied to founds, deep ; grave. It is more frequently writ- 
ten bafs, though the comparative bafer feemsto require bafe. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further from 
the mouth of the pipe, the more bafe found they yield. 

Bacon' s Natural Hijiory , N° 178. 
Base-born. adj. Born out of wedlock. 

But fee thy bafe-born child, thy babe of fhame, 

Who, left by thee, upon our parifh came. . Cay. 
Base-court, n. J'. Lower court; -not the chief court that leads 
to the houfe. 


ddryden. 

Prior. 


BAS 

My lord, in the bafe-court he doth attend, 

To (peak with you. Sbakefp. RkbardM 

Base-minded, adj. Mean fpirited ; worthlefs. 

It fignifieth, as it feemeth, no more than abjedft, bafe-mind 1 
falfe hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden's R em J. ' 

Base-viol. n. f [ufually written bafs viol.] An inftrume^* 
which is ufed in concerts for the bafe found. 

At the very firft grin he caft every human feature out of hi 
countenance ; at the fecond, he became the head of a bafe-vA 

jUdifon. SpeClatcr, N° A 
Base, n.f [has, Fr. bafs, Lat.] ^ 

1 . The bottom of any thing ; commonly ufed for the lower part 

of a building, or column. ^ 

What if it tempt thee tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Firm Dorick pillars found your folid bafe ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpace. 

Columns of polifh’d marble firmly fet 
On golden bafes, are his legs and feet. 

2. The pedeftal.of a ftatue. 

Men of weak abilities in great place, are like little ftatues 
fet on great bafes , made the Id's by their advancement. Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed a ram 
at the bafe of his images- Broome's Notes on the Odyjjiy . 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as houfings. 

Phalantus was all in white, having his baj'es and caparifon 
embroidered. Sidney, 

4. The broad part of any body ; as the bottom of a cone. 

5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, from bas, Fr, 

Nor fhall it e’er be faid that wight, 

With gauntlet blue and bafes white, 

And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 

So great a man at arms defy’d. Hudibras. 

6. The place from which racers or tilters run ; the bottom of the 
field. 

He faid ; to their appointed bafe they went ; 

With beating heart th’ expecting fign receive. 

And, ftarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryden's Virg. 

7. The firing that gives a bafe found. 

At thy well fharpen’d thumb, from fhore to fhore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden's Mackf. 

8. An old ruftick play; written by Skinner , bays. 

He with two ftriplings (lads, more like to run 
The country bafe , than to commit fuch Daughter) 

Made good the pafiage. Shakefp. Cymbelm. 

To Base. v. a. [bafer, Fr.] Toembafe; to make lefs valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot bafe ; as, whether iron, brafs, and tin be re- 
fined to the height? Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 849. 

Ba'sely. adv. [from bafe.] 

1. In a bafe manner ; meanly ; difhonourably. 

The king is not himfelf, but bafely led 
By flatterers. Shakefp. Richar dll. 

A lieutenant bafely gave it up, as foon as Effex in his paf- 
fage demanded it. Clarendon. 

With broken vows his fame he will not ftain. 

With conqueft bafely bought, and with inglorious gain. 

Drydcn. 

2 . In baftardy. 

Thefe two Mitylene brethren, bafely born, crept out of a 

fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. 

Knolles's Hijiory of the Lurks. 

Bareness, n.f [from bafe.] 

1. Meannefs ; vilenefs; badnefs. 

Such is the power of that fweet pafiion. 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth expel. Spenf Hymn on Love. 
When a man’s folly muft be fpread open before the angels, 
and all his bafenefs ript up before thofe pure fpirits, this will be 

a double hell. . Swtk 

Your foul’s above the bafenefs of diftruft : 

Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aurcng. 

2 . Vilenefs of metal. . 

We alleged the fraudulent obtaining and executing his pa- 
tent, the bafenefs of his metal, and the prodigious fum to be 
. j J J Swift. 

coined. J 

3. Baftardy. 

Why brand they us 

With bafe ? with bafenefs ? baftardy ? Shakefp. King Dor. 

4. Decpnefs of found. . „ , , . 

The juft and meafured proportion of the air percui.t 
wards the bafenefs or treblenefs of tones, is one of the grea e 
fecrcts in the contemplation of founds. Bacon's A at. f-V 0 ft 
To BASH. v. n. [probably from bafe.] To be affiamec ; to 
confounded with fhame. 

His countenance was bold, and bafnd not . ^ 

ForGuyon’s looks, but fcornful eye-glance at him mot. 

y Fairy $ijsen,b. 11. on* 

IFasha'w. n.f [fometimes written baffa.] A title oi honour 
and command among the 1 urks; the viceroy of a pro.. 

The 


among 
the general of an army. 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


B A S 

The Turks made an expedition into Pcriia ; and becaufe of 
the ftraits of the mountains, the bafoaw conlulted which way 
they fhould get in. Bacon's Apophthegms 

Ba ; shful. adj. [This word;, with all thofe of the fame race, 
are of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines them derived 
from bafe, or mean ; Minjheiv, from verbaefen , Dut. to ftnke 
with aftoni/hment ; Junius, from &tvnr, which he finds m He- 
Jychius to fignify fhame. The conjecture of Minfoew leems 
moft probable.] 

1. Modeft; fhamefaced. 

I never tempted her with word too large ; 

But, as a brother to his After, fhew’d ^ ^ 

Bafhful fincerity, and comely love. Sbakefp. M. ado about N. 

2. Sheepifh ; vitioufiy modeft. 

He looked with an almoft bafful kind of modefty, as if he 
feared the eyes of man. _ Sidney. 

Hence, bafhful cunning ! 

And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Sbakefp. Tcmpejl . 

Our authour, anxious for his fame to night, 

And bafful in his firft attempt to write, 

Lies cautioufly obfeure. Adclifon's Drummer, Prologue. 

Ba'shfully. adv. [from bajhful] Timoroufly; modcftly. 

Ba'sfifulness. n.f [from bafhful.] 

j. Pvlodefty, as fhewn in outward appearance. 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread even, with 
eyes, cheeks and lips, whereof each fang their part, to make 
up the harmony of bajhfidnefs. Sidney. 

Such looks, fuch baffulnefs might well adorn 

The cheeks of youths that are more nobly bom. Drydcn. 

2. Vitious or ruftick fhame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinfman baffulnefs, 
to teach him good manners. Sidney, b. i. 

There are others who have not altogether fo much of this 
foolifh baffulnefs, and who afk every one’s opinion. Dryden . 

Ba'sil. n. J~. [ocymum,^*..] The name of a plant. 

This plant hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe creft is 
upright, roundifh, notched, and larger than the beard, which 
is generally curled, or gently cut. Out of the flower cup rifes 
the pointal, attended by four embryos, that become fo many 
feeds inclofed in a husk, which was before the flower cup ; the 
husk is divided into two lips, the upper one growing upright, 
and is fplit into two ; but the under one is cut into feveral parts. 
The fpecies are eight; 1. Common bafl. 2. Common bafil, 
with dark green leaves, and white flowers. 3. Lefler bafil, 
with narrow ferrated leaves. 4. The leaft bafil, commonly 
called bufo-bafil, &c. Thefe annual plants are propagated 
from feeds in March, upon a moderate hot bed. In Auguft 
they perfeft their feeds. The firft fort is preferibed in medi- 
cine ; but the fourth is moft efteemed for its beauty and feent. 

f Millar. 

Ba'sil. n.f. The angle to which the edge of a joiner’s tool is 
ground away. 

Ba'sil. n. f The skin of a fheep tanned. Didt. 

To Ba'sil. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool to an ano-le. 

Thefe chiflels are not ground to fuch a bafil as the joiners 
chifiels on one of the fides, but are bnfiled away on both the 
flat Tides ; fo that the edge lies between both the fides in the 
middle of the tool. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Basi'lica. n. f. [dcurftudi.] The middle vein of the arm fo 
called, by way of pre-eminence. It is likewife attributed to 
many medicines lor the fame reafon. fjhtincy. 

Basi'lical. } adj. [from bafilica. See Basilica.] Belonging 

Basi lick. ) to the bafilick vein. 

T hefe aneurifms following always upon bleeding the bafi- 
lick vein, muft be aneurifms of the humeral artery. ° Sharp. 

Bamlick. n.J. [bafilique, Fr. A large hall, having 

two ranges ot pillars, and two files or wings, with o- a lleri5 
over them. Thefe baft licks were firft made for the paTaces of 
pnnees, and afterwards converted into courts of iuftice, and 
ladly into churches ; whence a bafilick is generally taken for a 
magnificent church, as the bafilick of St. Peter at Rome. 
Basi'licon. n.f [fxa^ftlv.] An ointment called alfo tetra- 


pharmacon. 


fjhancy. 


I made incifion into the cavity, and put a pledget o^bafiL 
hcon over it JVifcman's Surrerv. 

■ a silisk. n.f [bafilifeus, Lat. of of a kino-. 1 

1. A kind of lerpent, called alfo a cockatrice, which is faid 'to 
drive away all others by his hilling, and to kill by looking 
Make me not flighted like the baftlisk ; ° 

I vc look d on thouflands who have Aped the better 
% my regard, but kill’d none flo. Shakefp. Winter's TaL. 
he bafhfk was a flerpent not above three palms long, and 
differenced from other ferpents by advancing his head and 
fome white marks or coronary fpots upon the crown. 

. a r • ^ 07 .u ?2 s l' id \f civ TLrrnurs 

2- Ajpeciesof cannon or ordnance. 

1 here we imitate and pradife to make fwifter motions than 
T you have: and to make them ftrenger and more violent 
‘ an >ours are; exceeding your greateft cannons and baflifs. 

Ba'sin. n f r ha r u py / 7 ; • t Paeon's Nezu Atlantis. 
, ■ 'J' I'MjU/t, 1 1. bacile , bactno, Ital. It is often 

bajra, but not according to etymology.] 


BAS 

1. A flmali veflel to hold water. for wafhing, or other tiles* 

Let one attend him with a filver baftn. 

Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers. 

Shakefp. Faming of the ShrezO . 

We have little wells for infufions, where the waters take the 
virtue quicker and better, than in vefflels and bafins. . Bacon. 

We behold a piece of filver in a bafin, when water is put up- 
on it, which we could not difeover before, as under the verge 
thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . A flmali pond. 

On one fide of the walk you flee this hollow bafin, with its 
feveral little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of the 
beholder. Spectator, j.n“ 477 ® 

3. A part of the fea inclofed in rocks, with a narrow entrance. 

The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 

The fpacious bafins arching rocks inclofe, 

A fure defence from ev'ry ftorm that blows. Pope s Odyffey. 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 

If this rotation does the Teas affledfl, 

The rapid motion rather would eje£l 
The ftores, the low capacious caves contain* 

And from its ample bajin caft the main. Blackmore' s Creat. 

5. A dock for repairing and building Ihips. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity fttuated between the anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal by which glafs grinders form their 
convex glaffes. 

8. A round fhell or cafe of iron placed over a furnace, in which 
hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 

9. Bafins of a balance ; the flame with the fleales; one to hold the 
weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Ba'sis. n.f [bafis, Lat.] 

1. The foundation of anything, as of a column or a building- 

It muft follow, that paradife, being raifed to this height* 
muft have the compafs of the whole earth for a bafts and foun- 
dation. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World \ 

Aflcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That fhake heav’n’s bafis. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
In altar-wife a ftately pile they rear ; 

The bafs broad below, and top advanc’d in air. Dryden. 

2. The loweft of the three principal parts of a column, which 
are the bafs, Jbaft, and capital. 

Upon our coming to the bottom, obferving an Englifh in- 
feription upon the bafis, we read it over feveral times. 

Addifon s Freeholder , N 3 47. 

3. That on which any thing is raifed. 

Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafis of that pompous loud. 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Denham* 

4. The pcdeftal. 

How many times fhall Csefar bleed in fport. 

That now on Pompey’s bafis lies along 

No worthier than the duft ? Shakefp. Julius Ccsfiar . 

5. The groundwork or firft principle of any thing. 

Build me thy fortune upon the bafis of valour. 

. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The friend fhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure ; 

Ours has fevereft virtue for its bafis. Addifon' s Cato. 

To Bask. v. a. [backer en, ivut. Skinner.] To warm by layino - 
out in the heat ; ufed almoft always of animals. & 

And ftr etched out all the chimney’s length, 

Bafks at the fire his hairy ftrength. J ° Milton . 

He was bajking himfelf in the gleam of the fun. L'Efirangi 
I is all thy bulinefs, buiinefs how to fhun, 

gobajk thy naked body in the fun. Dryden's Per Cm. 

I o Bask. v. n. 1 o lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood ; 

That bath d within, or bafk' d upon his fide. 

To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply ’d. Dryden* 
Unlock d, in covers let her freely run. 

To range thy courts, and bajh before the fun. Tick ell. 

come in the fields of pureft auher play. 

And bajk and whiten in the blaze of day. P ri)r 

Basket, n.f [bafged, Welch; bafeauda, Lat. Barbara depidiis 
vemt bajeauda Bntanms. Martial.] A veftel made of twigs 
ruthes, or fplmters, or fome other Render body interwoven." ’ 
Here is a bajket ; he may creep in, and throw foul linen up- 
on him as if going to bucking. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind f. 
i bus while I lung, my forrows I deceiv’d, J 

And bending ofiers into bafkeis weav’d. Dryden 

I oor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling ; now and 
then carrying a bajket of fifth to the market. Arbuth 7 Bull 
Ba sket-hilt. v.J. [from bafiet and tilt.] A hilt of a weapon 

Sjwounded° C0 ‘ ltam Wh ° 1C hand ’ and defend from be- 

His puiffhnt fword unto his fide, 

Near his undaunted heart, was ty’d : 

With bajket -hi It, that would hold broth 

And ferve lor fight and dinner both. ’ Hudibras, cant. i. 
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BAS 

Their beef they often in their murrions ftew’dj 
And in their bajket kilts their bev’rage brew’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery . 

Basket-woman, n.f [from bajket and woman.] A woman 
that plies at markets with a basket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. 

Bass .adj. [See Base.] In mufick ; grave; deep. 

Bass-viol. See Base-viol. 

On the .fweep of the arch lies one of the Mufes, playing on 
a bafs -viol. ^ Dryden. 

Bass, n. f [fuppofed by Junius to be derived, like bafet, irom 
fome Britifh word fignifying a rufn ; but perhaps more properly 
Written bofs , from the French bojje.] A mat uled in churches. 

Having woollen yarn, bafs mat, or luch like, to bind them 
withal. ° Mortimer’ s Husbandry . 

Bass-relief, n.f [from has, and relief railed work, Fr.] 

Sculpture, the figures of which do not {land out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Fclibien diflinguiflies three 
kinds of bafs-rclief ; in the firft, the front figures appear alrnoft 
with the full relief; in the fecond, they Hand out no more than 
one half ; and, in the third, much lefs, as in coins. 

Ba'ssa. See Bashaw. 

Basset, n.f [ bajfet , Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Ve- 
nice. 

Gameflers would no more blafpheme ; and lady Dabcheek s 
laffet bank would be broke. Dennis. 

BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass-relief. 

Basso'n. ) 71. f. [ bajfon , Fr.] A muficalinftrument of the wind 

Bass o'on. ) kind, blown with a reed, and furnifhed with eleven 
holes, which are flopped like other large flutes ; its diameter at 
bottom is nine inches, and it ferves for the bafs in concerts of 
hautboys, &c. Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock. n.f. The fame with bafs. 

BA'STARD. n.f. [bafardd, Welch, of low birth; bajlarde, Fr.] 

1. Bajlard , according to the civil and canon law, is a perfon 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that, ac- 
cording to order of law, his father is not known. Aylijfe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 

And fent her boafled bajlard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing fpurlous or falfe. 

It lies on you to fpeak to th’ people ; 

Not by your own inftruclion, but with words 

But rooted in your tongue ; hafards and fyllables 

Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Sbakefp. Conolanus . 

Ba'stard. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenfible, a getter of 

more bajlard children than war’s a deftroyer of men. 

Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Spurious; not genuine; fuppofititious ; falfe; adulterate, in 
this fenfe, any thing which bears fome relation or refemblance to 
another, is called fpurious or bajlard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you not, that you 
are not the Jew’s daughter. — ‘ That were a kind of bajlard hope 
indeed. Sbakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, purlue their 
own defigns of power, and fuch bajlard honours as attend 
them. _ Temple. 

Ba'stard Cedar Tree, [called guazutna in the Weft Indies.] 

The characters are ; It hath a regular flower, coniiiung of 
five leaves, hollowed like a fpoon at tlieir bafe ; but, at tncu 
tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. The flower cup con- 
fifts of three leaves, from whence arifes the pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a roundifh warted iruit, which has fiv c cc.k, 
inclofing many feeds. 

It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jamaica, where ^it 
■rifes to the height of forty or fifty feet, and has a large ti unx. 
The timber of this tree is cut into Haves, for cafes of all forts, 
and ufed for many other purpofes. The fruit is eat by cattle, 
as it falls from the trees, and is efteemed very good to fatten 
them ; fo that the planters often leave thefe trees Handing in 

their favannas, when they clear them from all other wood. 

Millar. 

To Ba'stard. v. a. [from the noun.] To convi& of being a 
baftard; to ftigmatize with baftardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her two fons de- 
pofed from the crown, bajlardecl in their blood, and -cruelly 
murdered. Bacon s Henry V II. 

To Ba'stardize. v. a. [from bajlard.] 

1. To convict of being a baftard. 

2. To beget a baftard. 

I fhould have been what I am, had the maidenlieft flar in the 
firmament twinkled on mv bafardizing. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Bastardly, adv. [from bajlard J In the manner of a baftard ; 
fpuriouily. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle ftrays ; 

Let the mind’s thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 


Into tl 


oody, and bajlardly they grow. Donne. 

Bastardy, n.f. [trom bafarcl.] An unlawful ftate of birth, 
vv ich tULbles the baftard, both according to the laws of God 
and man, fromfucceeding to an inheritance. Aylijfe’ s Parcrg. 
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BAT' m 

Once Hie ftander’d me with ba (lardy ; 

But whether I be true begot, or no, 

That ftill I lay upon my mother’s head. Sbakefp. ]( Job 
In refpcct of the evil confequcnts, the wife's adultery is worfe! 
as bringing bafiardy into a family. Taylors Holy Livin' 

No more of bafiardy in heirs of crowns. Pope’s Epift[f s ' 

To Baste, v. a. participle paff bafied, or bajlen. [bafonner F* 
Bazata , in the Armorick dialect, ftgnifies to ftrike with a flick ! 
from which perhaps bajlon a flick, and all its derivatives, or 
collaterals, may be deduced.] 

1. To beat with a flick. 

Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one’s that bajicd to feel pain, 

Becaufe the pangs his bones endure, 

Contribute nothing to the cure. 

Tir’d with difpute, and {peaking Latin, 

As well as bafing , and bear bating. 

Bajlings heavy, dry, obtufe. 

Only dulnefs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the fpirits all aworking. 

2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon meat as it turns upon 
the fpit. 

Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a bafing. 

Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. To moiften meat on the fpit by falling upon it. 

The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, will ferve to 
bafe them, and fo fave time and butter. 

Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

4. To few {lightly, [bafier, Fr. to flitch.] 

Bastina de. j [bafonnade, Fr.] 

Bastina'do. 3 

1 . The a£t of beating with a cudgel ; the blow given with a 
cudgel. 

But this courtefy was worfe than a bafinado to Zelmane ; 
fo that again, with rageful eyes, fhe bad him defend himfelf. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

And all thofe harfh and rugged founds 
Of bafinados , cuts and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is fometimes taken for a Turkifh punifhment of beating an 
offender on the foals of his feet. 

To Bastina'de. \v. a. [from the noun ; bafonner, Fr.] To 

To Bastina'do. S beat ; to give the baflinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to bafinado old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting the 
event of the fquabble. Arbntbnof s Hifory of J. Bull 

Ba'stion. n.f \bafion , Fr.] A huge mafs of earth, ufually 
faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely with Hone, {land- 
ing out from a rampart, of which it is a principal part, and 
was anciently called a bulwark. Danis. 

Toward : but how? ay there’s the queftion ; 

Fierce the afiault, unarm’d the bafion. Prior. 

Bat. n. f. [bat, Sax. This word feems to have given rife to a 
great number of words in many languages; as, battre , Fr. to 
beat ; baton ^ battle , beat , batty, and others. It probably figni- 
fied a weapon that did execution by its weight, in opposition to 
a {harp edge ; whence ivhirlbat and brickbat .] A heavy flick or 
club. 

A handfome bat he held. 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. HubhercCs Tale. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones broken with 
bats. Hakewell on Providence. 

Bat. n.f. [the etymology unknown.] An animal having the 
body of a nioufe and the wings of a bird ; not with feathers, 
but with a fort of skin which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles them. It never grows 
tame, feeds upon flies, infects, and fa ty fubftances, fuch as 
candles, oil, and cheefe ; and appears only in the fummer even- 
ings, when the weather is fine. Calmet. 

When owls do cry, 

On the bat’s back Ido fly. Sbakefp. Tempef. 

But then grew reafon dark ; that fair flar no more 
Could the faTr forms of good and truth difeern; 

Bats they became who eagles were before ; 

And this they got by their defire to learn. Sir J . Davies. 

Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, as 
bats , which have fomething of birds and beafts. Locke. 

Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 

And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe deep. Gay. 

Bat-fowling, n.f. [from bat and fowld\ A particular manner 
of birdcatching in the night time, while they are at rooft upon 
perches, trees, or hedges. I hey light torches or ftraw, an 
then beat the buflies ; upon which the birds flying to the flames, 

are caught either with nets, or other wue. 

You would lift the moon out of her fphere, if fhe would 
continue in it five weeks without changing. e H^ou 0, 
and then go a bat- fowling. Sbakefp. 5 IrnpeJ _• 

Bodies lighted at night bv fire, mure have a brighter lu J e o l 
ven them than bv day ; as lacking of cities, batfowling , t*c. 

' ; Beacham on Drawing. 

B a 't A b l E . adj. [from bate . ] D i fpu table, 

Ratable 


BAT 


Batable ground feems to be the ground heretofore in quef- 
tion, whether it belonged to England or Scotland, lying e- 
tween both kingdoms. 

Batch, n.f [from bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. . 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm liable. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, fo as to have the 

fame qualities. « 1 /• 

Except he were of the fame meal and batch. Ben. fobnjoi . 

Ba'tchelor. See Bachelor. 

Bate. n.f. [perhaps contradlcd from debatef Strife; conten- 
tion ; as a make-bate. 

To Bate. v. a. [contracted from abated] 

1. To leften any thing ; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath, and whifp’ring humblenefs, 

Say tli is ? Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Nor envious at the fight will I forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. Dryden. 

2 . To link the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muft either bate the la- 
bourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3. To lefien a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as moll debt- 
ors do, promife you infinitely. Sbakefp. Henry IV . 

4. To cut off ; to take away. 

Bate but the laft, and ’tis what I would fay. Dryd.Sp. Friar. 

To Bate. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely flnee this laft elec- 
tion ? Do I not bate ? do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loofe gown. Sbak. Hen. IV. 

2. To remit; with ^before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 

Bate feems to have been once the preterite of bite, as Sbakefpeare 
ufes biting faulchion ; unlefs, in the following lines, it may be 
rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not, but inly bate 
Deep in his flefh, and open’d wide a red flood gate. F. Dueen. 

Ba'teful. adj. [from bate and full.] Contentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame. 

And taught his fheep her fheep in food to thwart ; 

Which foon as it did hateful queftion frame, 

He might on knees confefs his guilty part. Sidney. 

Ba'tement. n.f [from abatement.] Diminution; a term only 
ufed among artificers. 

To abate, is to wafte a piece of fluff ; inftead of asking how 
much was cut off, carpenters ask what hatement that piece of 
fluff had. Moxoii s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Bath. n. f [baft, Saxon.] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature. Artificial 

baths have been in great efteem with the ancients, efpecially in 
complaints to be relieved by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutaneous cafes. 
But the modern practice has greateft recourfe to the natural 
baths-, mofl of which abound with a mineral fulphur, as ap- 
pears from their turning filver and copper blackifh. The cold 
baths are the mofl convenient fprings, or refervatories, of cold 
water to wafh in, which the ancients had in great efteem ; and 
the prefent age can produce abundance of noble cures perform- 
ed by them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged them- 
felves, have had lome fhare in their cure ? Addijon . Spectator. 

2. A ftate in which great outward heat is applied to the body, for 
the mitigation of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this bath, when I was more than half flewed 
in greafe like a Dutch difh, to be thrown into the Thames. 

SbakeJ'peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath , 

Balm of hurt minds. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In chymiflry, it generally fignifies a veflel of water, in which 

another is placed that requires a fofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum JlLarice is a miftake, for balneum mans , a fea or water 
bath. A land heat is fometimes called balneum ficcum , or cine- 
rcum. Dun 

We fee that the water of things diftilled in water, which 
they call the bath, differeth not much from the water of thino-s 
diftilled by fire. Bacon s Natural Hifory , N g 684. 

4. A lort ot Hebrew meafure, containing the tenth part of an 
homer, or feven gallons and four pints, as a meafure for things 
-iquid ; and three pecks and three pints, as a meafure for things 

\ . . , n „ . Cahnet. 

1 cn acies of vineyard {hall yield one lath, and the feed of an 
homer (hall yield an ephah. jf a ; a ^ v . I0> 

To jjathe. v. a. [baNan, Saxon.] 

X. J o wafh in a bath. 

^ Others, on filver lakes and rivers, bath’d 
Their downy bread. Milton's Paradife loft, b. x. /. 4 a 7 
Chancing to bathe himfelf in the river Cydnus, through the 

fFthir , o)Jnefsof thefe he fell fide, near unto death, 

ror tniet- days. ,, * 
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2. To fupple or foften by the outward application or warm li- 
queurs. , r 

Bathe them and keep their bodies foluble the while by ciyl- 

ters, and lenitive bolufes. Wifeman s Surgery. 

I’ll bathe your wounds in tears for my offence. Dryden. 

3. To wafh with any thing. 

Phoenician Dido flood, 

Frefh from her wound, her bofom bath’d in blood. Dryden. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe. 

And Jove himfelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. Dryden. 
To Bathe, v. n. To be in the water, or in any thing refem- 
bling a bath. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

I cannot tell. Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 
To bathe in firy floods, or to reflde 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sh. Meaf. for Meaf 
The gallants dancing by the river fide. 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Aide. Wt iller . 

But bathe , and, in imperial robes array’d. 

Pay due devotions. Pope’s Oclyjfey . 

Ba'ting, or Aba'ting. prep, [from bate, or abate. This word, 
though a participle in itlelf, feems often ufed as a prepoiition.] 
Except. 

The king your brother, could not choofe an advocate. 
Whom I would fooner hear on any 1 abject, 

Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe’s R. Conv. 
If we confider children, we have little reafon to think, that 
they bring many ideas with them, bating , perhaps, fome faint 
ideas of hunger and thirft. Locke. 

Ba'tlet. n. f [from bat.] A fquare piece of wood, with a 
handle, ufed in beating linen when taken out of the buck. 

I remember the killing of her batlet , and the cow’s dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Sbakefp. As you like it. 
Bato'on. n.f. \bafon, or baton, Fr. formerly {pelt bafond] 

1. A ftaff or club. 

We came clofe to the fhore, and off: red to land; but 
ftraightways we faw divers of die people with bafons in theii 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacons N. Atlantis. 
That does not make a man the worfe, 

Although his fhoulders with batoon 

Be claw’d and cudgell’d to fome tune. Hudibras . 

2. A truncheon or marfhal’s ftaff ; a badge of military honour. 
Ba'ttaillous. adj . [from battaillc, Fr.] Having the appear- 
ance of a battle ; warlike ; with military appearance. 

He ftarted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In fun bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax , b. i. 

The French cameforemoft battailous and bold. Fairf. b. i. 
A firy region, ftretch’d 
In battailous afpe£l, and nearer view 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpears, and helmets throng’d. Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Batta'lia. n.f. [battagha, Ital.] The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia. Clarend. 
Batta'lion. n.f [ bataillon , Fr.] 

1. A divifion of an army ; a troop ; a body of forces. It is now 
confined to the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but ge- 
nerally from five to eight hundred men. Some regiments confift 
of one battalion, and others are divided into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not iingle fpies. 

But in battalions. ° Shakef. Hamlet. 

In this battalion there were two officers, called Therfites and 
Pandarus. Tatler, N° ^6. 

The pierc’d battalions difunited fall, 

In heaps on heaps : one fate o’erwhelms them all. Pope. 

2. An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Six or feven thouland is their utmoft power. 

Why, our battalion trebles that account. Sbakefp . Rich. III. 

1 o Ba tten. v. a. [a wqrd of doubtful etymoloo-y ] 

1. To fatten, or make fat ; to feed plenteoufly. 

} . We drove afield, 

n !?g our fiock with the frafa dews of night. Milton 

2 . 1 o fertilize. 

The meadows here, with batt'mng ooze enrich’d. 

Give Jpmt to the grafs ; three cubits hio-h 
The jointed herbage fhoots. PUti'*. 

To Ba'tten. * , To grow fat; to live in indulgence 

o ow your function, go and batten on cold bits 6 b. Coriol '. 
T , Bu . n J. lfll J and batt’mng on their food, to fhow 

e dthgence of careful herds below. Dryden’ s H. and P. 

I he lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his floth, and batten on his fleep. 

As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 

Bait rung 111 eafe, and llumb ’ring life away. 

Tway mice, full blythe and amicable. 

Batten befide erle Robert’s table. 

While paddling ducks the Handing lake defii 
Ur batt mng hogs roll in the linking mire » d a , 

BA T T E . N ; A word ufed only 

A batten is a fcanthni of wooden ftnff i-,,, 

• inches broad, feldom above one thick, and ’the iengthunii’mked'' 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 


Dryden. 

Garth. 
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BAT 

To BA'TTER. v. a. [ battre , to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down; frequently ufed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 

To appoint battering rams againft the gates, to call a mount, 
and to build a fort. Ezek. xxi. 22. 

Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have batter cl me like roaring cannon (hot, 

And made me almoft yield upon my knees. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter’d been with golden rain : 

Thunder itfelf had fail’d to pafs. Waller . 

Be then, the naval {lores, the nation’s care, 

New fhipsto build, and batter’d to repair. Dryden. 

2 . To wear with beating. 

Crowds to the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 

B at t’ ring the pavement with their courfers feet. Dryden. 

If you have a fiber faucepan for the kitchen ufe, let me ad- 
vife you to batter it well ; this will {hew conftant good houfe- 
keeping. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

3. Applied to perfons : to wear out with fervice. 

The batter’d veteran {trumpets here. 

Pretend at leaf}: to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
my days in peace. Arbuthnof s Hifl or y off. Bull. 

As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade, 

By names of toafts retails each batter’d jade. Pope. 

To Ba'tter. v. n. A word ufed only by workmen. 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is faid to batter. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 
Ba'tter. n. f. [from to batter.] A mixture of feveral ingredi- 
ents beaten together with fome liquour ; fo called from its be- 
ing fo much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults fir efh’d fFomth’ egg in batter fry’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

Ba'tterer. n.f. [from batter.'] He that batters. 

Ba / ttery. n.f. [from batter, or batterie, Fr.] 

1. The a£l of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 

’Gainft fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy Jpueen, b. ii. 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, refill: the ftrongeft batteries. 

Locke. 

2 . The inftruments with which a town is battered, placed in or- 
der for adtion. 

Where is beft place to make our batt’ry next ? 

I think at the north gate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

It plants this reasoning and that argument, this confequence 
and that diftinclion, like fo many intellectual batteries , till at 
length it forces a way and pafiage into the obftinate in doled 

truth. ' South - 

See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeft driv’n : 

A dreadful fire the floating batt’ries make, 

O’erturn the mountain, and the foreft {hake. Blackmorc. 
The frame, or railed work, upon which cannons are mounted. 

4. In law, a violent linking of any man. In trefpafs for aflault 
and battery , one may be found guilty of the aflault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may therefore be alfault without 
battery ; but battery always implies an alfault. Chambers. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce with a dirty (hovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion and battery ? ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery , 

As heart can wifh, and need not fhame 

The proudeft man alive to claim. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 

BATTLE, n.f [ bataiUe , Fr.] 

1. A fight; an encounter between oppofite armies. We gene- 
rally Taya battle of many, and a cotnbat of two. 

The Englifh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one ; 

And means to give you battle prefently. Shakefp. Plenry VI. 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

She’ll never fee his pardon. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The race is not to the fvvift, nor the battle to the ftrong. 

Ecclef ix. 1 r. 

So they joined battle , and the heathen being difcomfited fled 
into the plain. 1 Maccab. iv. 14. 

2. A body of forces, or divifion of an army. 

The king divided his army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard only, well (Lengthened with wings, came to fight. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. The main body, as diftincT from the van and rear. 

The earl of Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed with 
the battle a good diftance behind, and aftei came the arrier. 

Hayward. 

4. We fay to join battle ; to give battle. 

To Ba'ttle. v. n. [ batailler , Fr.] To join battle; to contend 
in fight. 

Tis ours by craft and by furprize to gain : 

5 Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior . 
We daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both fides. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 23. 


B A W 

I own, he hates an aftion bafe, 

His virtues halt’ ling with his place. Swift 

Ba'ttle-array. n.f [See Battle and Array.] Array 
or order of battle. • s 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppofite fide boxes 
feemed drawn up in battle-array one again 11 another. Addifon 
BaYtle-axe. n.f. A weapon ufed anciently, probably the 
fame with a bill. 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found fpear heads 
battle-axes , and fwords of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. 

Camus Survey of Cornual. 
BaYtledoor. n.f. [fo called from door, taken for a flat board 
and battle , or Jlriking.] An inflrument with a handle and a flat 
blade, ufed in play to {bike a ball, or fnuttlecock. 

Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, battle- 
doors , and the like, which are to be ufed with labour, fliould 
indeed be procured them. Locke. 

Ba'ttlement. n.f. [generally fuppoftd to be formed from 
battle , as the parts from whence a building is defended againft 
afiailants ; perhaps only corrupted from bailment, Fr.] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with embrafures, or inter- 
flices, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 

He fix’d his head upon our battlements. Shah. Macbeth. 
Thou (halt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. 

Dent. xxii. §. 

Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement , from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. 

Their ftandard planted on the battlement , 

Defpair and death among the foldiers fent. Dry cl. Aurengz, 
No, I {han’t envy him, whoe’er he be. 

That {lands upon the battlements of {late ; 

I’d rather be fecure than great. A 'orris. 

The weighty mallet deals refounding blows, 

Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inclofe. Gays Trivia. 
BaYty. adj. [from bat.] Belonging to a bat. 

Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting fleep, 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
BaVaroy. n.f. A kind of cloke, or furtout. 

Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloke be fpatter’d o’er with lace. Gay’s Trivia. 
Ba'ubee. n.f. A word ufed in Scotland, and the northern 
counties, for a halfpenny. 

Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan bureau, 

T o lady Gripeall I the Caefars fhow, 

’Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me, 

A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. Bramf. Man of La fie. 
BaVin .n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] A flick like thole bound 
up in faggots ; a piece of wade wood. 

He ambled up and down 
With (hallow jefters and rafh bavin w r its, 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

For moulded to the life in clouts, 

Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel bavin , 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 
The fmaller truncheons make billet, bavin , and coals. 

Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry . 

To Baulk. See Balk. 

Ba'wble. n.f. [Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, fignified a jewel, 
or any thing valuable, but not neceflary. Omnia baubella Jua 
dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from beau , Fr.] A gew 
gaw ; a trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more {how than ufe; 
a trifle. It is in general, whether applied to perfons or things, 

a term of contempt. . 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank wi 1 
fome Venetians, and thither comes the bawblc, and falls me 
thus about my neck. Shakefp. Othello. 

It is a paltry cap, 

A cuflard coffin, a bawble , a filken pie. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 
If, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful notions, we 
{hall traffick toys and bawbles. Government of the Tongue, 

This {hall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawbles , when they play. Dryden- 
A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

’Tis enough that ’tis loaded with ^bawbles and feals. F>‘ or ’ 
Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 

Prefents you now a baiuble of a play, ^ .„ 

In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fov’reign pow’r ; Swift. 

Like other bawbles of the Tow’r. ..1 ; a 

Ba'wbling. adj. [from bawble.] Trifling; contemp 1 
word not now in ufe, except in converfation. 

A bawbling vefiel was he captain of. 

For {hallow draught and bulk unprized ; 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make, 

With the mod noble bottom of our fleet. ^ ^ 

BaV- 
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Ba'wcocK. n.f. [perhaps from beau, or baude, and cock.] 
r miliar word, which feems to fignify the fame as fine fellow. 
Whv, how now, my bawcock ? how dofl thou, chuck . 

} ’ 7 Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 


you 


BAWD, n.f [baude, old Fr.] A procurer, or procurefs ; one 
that introduces men and women to each other, for the promo- 
tion of debauchery. 

If your worfhip will take order for the drabs and the knaves, 
need not to fear the bawds. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafi 
This commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all changing word. 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Sh. K. John. 
Our author calls colouring lena for or is, the bawd of her fiftei 
defign ; (lie dreffes her up, (he paints her, {he procures for the 
defign, and makes lovers for her. Dryden’ s Difrefnoy. 


& 


Swift. 


Shakefp. Othello . 
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Ba'wsin. n.f. A badger. 


Did 


Bay. adj. [badius, Eat.] / - . nn j ..l:,. ro „ 

A bay horfe is what is inclining to a che.nut ; and tl 

lour is various, either a light bay or a dark bay , according as it 
is lefs or more deep. There are al fo coloured hor.es, ^ 
are called dappled bays. All bay ’nodes are commonly caUet 


brown by the common people. # , 

All bay liorfes have black manes, which diftinguifh t.iem 


To Bawd. v. n. [from the noun.] To procure ; to provide 
gallants with flrumpets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king’s lufl, and bawds, at the fame 
time, for the whole court. Addifon. Spectator , N 3 266. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and fhrunk. 

To bawd for others, and go {hares with punk. 

Ba'wdily. adv. [from bawdy.'] Obfcenely. 

Ba'wdiness. n. f. [from bawdy.] Obfcenenefs. 

Ba'wdrick. n.f. [See Baldrick.] A belt. 

Frefh garlands too, the virgin’s temples crown’d ; 

The youth’s gilt fwords wore at their thighs, with filver baw - 
dricks bound. Chapman’ s Iliad, b. xviii. 

Ba'wdry. n.f. [contracted from bawdery, the practice of a 
bawd.] 

1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing whores and 

rogues together. Ayliffe’ s Par ergon. 

Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. L’ EJlrange. 

2. Obfcenity ; unchafle language. 

Pr’ythee, fay on ; he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry , or he 
fleeps. Shakcjp. Hamlet. 

I have no fait : no bawdry he doth mean : 

For witty, in his language, is obfeene. B. fohnfon. 

It is mod certain, that barefaced bawdery is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

BaVdy. adj. [from bawd.] Obfeene; unchafle; generally ap- 
lied to language. 

The bawdy wind that kiffes all it meets, 

Ishufh’d within the hollow mine of earth, 

And will not hear’t. 

Only they, 

That come to hear a merry batudy play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIII. Prologue. 

Not one poor bawdy jefl {hall dare appear ; 

For now the batter’d veteran flrumpets here 
Pretend at lead to bring a moded ear. Southern. 

Ba'wdy-house. n.f. A houfe v/here traffick is made by wic- 
kednefs and debauchery. 

Has the pope lately (hut up the bawdy-houfes , or does he con- 
tinue to lay a tax upon- fin ? Dennis. 

To Bawl. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
pain. A word always ufed in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 

And dill revolt, when truth would fet them free. Par. Reg . 

1 o cry the caufe up heretofore. 

And bawl the bidiops out of door. Hudibras. 

Through the thick (hades th’ eternal fcribbler bawls. 

And (hakes the datues on their pededals. Dryd. Juvenal. 

From his lov’d home no lucre him can draw; Y 
The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; C 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. ) Dryden. 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace. 

And bawling infamy, in language bafe, 

T ill fenfe was lod in found, and lilcnce fled the place. 

Dryden’ s Fables . 

So on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The lid’ning nymphs, and ravifh’d heroes hung ; 

But citts and fops the heav’n born mufick blame, 

And bawl, and hifs, and damn her into fame. 

T Smith on J. Philips. 

1 have a race of orderly elderly people, who can bawl when I 
am deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddy and would 

, fl £ ep - r Swift. 

2. 1 o cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawling, and an old woman chiding it. 

Tf L’ EJlrange’ s Fables. 

If they were never fuffered to have what they cried for, they 
would never, with bawling and peeviihnefs, contend for maf- 

ter -n \ i f. . .... Locke. 

My hufband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was the bufinefs of 

the fervants to attend him, the rogue did bawl and make fuch a 

^ , . Jrbuthnofs WMy of John Bull. 

1 o Bawl. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 

It grieved me, when I faw labours which had cod fomuch, 
bawled about by common hawkers. Swift 

Ba'weex.. n.f. A kind of hawk. ■ Z'Lf. 


from the forrel, that have red or white manes. 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which are fomewhat of 
a yellowifb colour. The chefnut bay is that which ^ comes 
neared to the colour of the chefnut. Farrier s Die. . 

I remember, my lord, vou gave good words the otner da) or 

a bay courier I rode on. '’Tis yours becaufe you liked it. 

Shakefp. Timon. 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horfe 
over four inch’d bridges. Shakefp. King Lear. 

His colour grey, 

For beauty dappled, or the brighted bay. Dryden s J irgil. 
BAY. n.f [baye, Dutch.] 

1. An opening into the land, where the water is (hut in on all 


fides, except at the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakefp » Comedy of Err ; 

We have alfo fome w’orks in the midd of the fea, and fome 
bays upon the drore for fome works, wherein is required the air 
and vapour of the fea. Bacom 

Here in a royal bed the waters fleep, 

When tir’d at fea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 
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Some of you have already been driven to this bay. 

Dryden s Epijlle to the Whigs. 


Hail, facred folitude ! from this calm lay 
I view the world’s tempeduous fea. Rofcommon. 

2. A pond head raifed to keep in dcre of water for driving a mill. 

Bay. n.f. [abhoi, Fr. fignifies the lad extremity ; as, Innocence 
ejl aux abboins. Boileau. Innocence is in the utmojl dijirefs. It 
is taken from abboi, the barking of a dog at hand, and thence 
fignified the condition of a dag when the hounds were almod 
upon him.] The date of any thing furrounded by enemies; 
and obliged to face them by an impoffibility of efcape. 

This fhip, for fifteen hours, fate like a dag among hounds 
at the bay, and was fieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen 
great fhips. ' Bacon s War with Spain. 

Fair liberty purfu’d, and meant a prey 
To lawlefs power, here turn’d, and dood at bay. Denham : 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by defpair, he dood at bay ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againd the pointed fpears. Dryden s ABneid. 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, drive ; 

And, with a dorm of darts, to didance drive 
The Trojan chief ; who held at bay, from far 
On his V ulcanian orb, fudain’d the war. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

W e have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and expence of the war, where the enemy was bed able to hold 
us at a bay. S. w f L 

He dands at bay, 

And puts his lad weak refuge in defpair. Thomfon . 

Bay. n. f In architedlure, a term ufed to fignify the magni- 
tude of a building; as if a barn confids of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay ccrn, they call it a barn of two bays. 
Thefe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors, 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually twenty feet long, which 
is the breadth of the barn. Builder s Did. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years. I’ll rent the faired 
houfe in it after threepence a bay. Shakefp. Meafi for Meafi 
There may be kept one thoufand bufhels in each bay , there 
being dxteen bays, each eighteen foot long, about feventeen 
wide, or three hundred fquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Eay Tree, [laur us, Lat.] This tree hath a flower of one leaf, 
fhaped like a funnel, and divided into four or five fegments. 
The male flowers, which are produced on feparate trees from 
the female, have eight damina, which are branched into arms ; 
the ovary of the female flowers becomes a berry, inclofins; a 
fingle feed within an horny dr ell, which is covered with a skin. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common bay with male flowers. 2. 
The common fruit bearing bay tree. 3. The gold driped bay 
tree, be. The nrd and fecond forts are old inhabitants of the 
Englifh gardens ; and as there are varieties obtained from the 
fame feeds, they are promifeoufly cultivated, and are not to be 
diltingm{hed afunder until they have produced flowers. Thefe 
plants are propagated either from feeds, or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in one year’s time Mill 
I have feen the wicked in great power, and fpreadine himfelf 
i< e a green ay tree. Pfa/m xxxv ii 35. 

7 'n n ‘ J \ A P° etical name for an honorary crown or garland 
bellowed as a prize for any kind of vi&ory or excellence 

Beneath his reign (hall Eufden wear the bays . 'p 0 te 

To Bay. v. n. [abb oyer, Fr.] ■*" 

*• T ° And nil thY h*l Y 1 !’ at the game which he purfues. 

And all the while file flood upon the ground, 

The wakeful dogs did never c cafe to Lay. Fairy .fueen, b. i. 

The 
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The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay’d ; 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid ; 

She rent the heav’n with loud laments, imploring aid. 

Dry den s Fables. 

[from bay? an inclofed place.] Toencompafs about ; to {hut in. 
We are at the flake. 

And bay’d about with many enemies. Shakefp. 'Julius Cafar. 

To Bay. v. a. To follow with barking ; to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in the wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 

With hounds of Sparta. Shakefp. Midfum. Night s Dream. 

If he fnould do fo. 

He leaves his back unarm’d, the I rench and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shah. Henry IV. 

Bay Salt. Salt made of fea water, which receives its conflu- 
ence from the heat of the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. The greatefl quantities of this fait are made in France, 
on the coaft of Bretagne, Saintonge, &c. from the middle of 
May to the end of Auguft, by letting the fea water into fquare 
pits or bafons, where its furface being flruck and agitated by 
the rays of the fun, it thickens at firft imperceptibly, and be- 
comes covered over with a flight cruft, which hardening by 



the continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into fait. 
The water in this condition is fealding hot, and the cryftalli- 
zation is perfected in eight, ten, or at moft fifteen days. Charnb. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give found, 
which we call crackling, puffing, fpitting, &c. as in bay fait and 
bay leaves call into the fire. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory , N° 123. 

Bay Window . A window jutting outward, and therefore form- 
ing a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 

It hath bay windows tranfparent as barricadoes. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Bay Tarn. A denomination fometimes ufed promifcuoufly with 
woollen yarn. Chambers. 

Ba'yard. n.f. [Trombay.] A bay horfe. 

Ba'yonet. n.f. [bayonette? Fr.j A fhort fword or dagger fixed 
at the end of a musket, by which the foot hold off the horfe. 

One of the black fpots is long and flender, and refembles a 
dagger or bayonet. Woodward on Foffils . 

Bayze. See Baize. . 

BDE'LLIUM. n.f. [ 03 fcWuw 5 HTp-] An aromatick gum 
brought from the Levant, ufed as a medicine and a perfume. 
Bdellium is mentioned both by the ancient naturalifts and in 
feripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of thefe be the fame 
with the modern kind. Chambers. 

This bdellium is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, whereof 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth a certain gum, fweet 
to fmell to, but bitter in tafte, called alfo bdelliu??i. The He- 
brews take the loadftone for bdellium. Raleigh’s Hiflory. 

To BE. v. n. [This word is fo remarkably irregular, that it is 
neceffary to fet down many of its terminations. 

Prefent. I am , thou art , he is , we are , &c. 

eom, eajvc, if, ajion, Sax. 

Preter. 1 was , thou wert ? he was , we were , See: 
psep, paejie, pap, paepon, Sax. 

The conjunctive mood. 

I be , thou beef , he be? we be? See. 
bao, bipc, beo, beon, Sax.] 
j To have fome certain {late, condition, quality, or accident; 
as, the man is wife. 

Seventy fenators died 

By their proferiptions, Cicero being one. Shakefp. J. Cafar. 

" pje hath to night been in unufual pleafure. Macbeth. 

Be what thou hop’ll to be? or what thou art? 

Reficm to death, it is not worth enjoying. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Be but about 
To fay, fhe’r a goodly lady, and 
The juftice of your hearts will add thereto, 

’Tis pity fhe’r not honeft, honourable. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 
Let them fhew the former things what they be? that we may 
conftder them. Ifaiah , xli. 22. 

Therefore be fure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaftful friends 
Paffes to blifsat die mid hour of night. 

Haft gain’d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. Par. Reg. 
Is it not eafy to difeern what fuch men would be at. Stilling fl. 
To fay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
how great it is? is to fay, he has the clear idea of the number 
of the fands, who knows not how many they be. Locke. 

2 . It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb paffive is formed. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To exift ; to have exiftence. 

The times have been? 

That when the brains were out the man would die. Macbeth . 

Here ceafe, ye pow’rs, and let your vengeance end, 

Troy is no more, and can no more offend. Dryden. 

All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofc defeription, 

Shall fooner be. Rave’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

To be contents his natural defire ; 

He asks no angel’s wing, nor feraph’s fire. Pope’s EJf. on M. 


2. 
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4. To have fomething by appointment or rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, and be to 
defeend only to his fucceffive heirs, by the ordinance of God 
and divine inftitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government. g oc t 

BEACH, n.f. The jfhore; particularly that part that is dallied 
by the waves ; the ft rand. 

The filhermen, that walk upon the beach? 

Appear like mice. Shakefp. King tear 

Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather’d beach 
They fatten’d, and the mole immenfe wrought on, 

Over the foaming deep. Milton’s Par. Lof? b. x. /. 2.99 
They find the walhed amber further out upon the beaches and 
fhores, where it has been longer expofed. Woodward on FoJJils. 
Be'ached. adj. [from beach.] Expofed to the waves. 

Timon hath made his everlafting manlion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his emboffed froth, 

The turbulent furge fhall cover. Shakefp . Timon. 

Be'achy. adj. [from beach.] Having beaches. 

Other times, to fee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips. Shakefp. Henry TV. 

Be'acon. n.f. [beacon. Sax. from been, a fignal, and becnan, 
whence beckon, to make a fignal.] 

1. Something raifed on an eminence, to be fired on the approach 
of an enemy, to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright fhining fhields, 

Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fire ; 

As two broad beacons fet in open fields, 

Send forth their flames. Fairy Fhieen? b. I; 

Modeft doubt is called 

The beacon of the wife. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

The king feemed to account of the defigns of Perkin as a 
may-game ; yet had given order for the watching of beacons 
upon the coafts, and erecting more where they flood too thin. 

Bacon’s Henry VIL 

No flaming beacons call their blaze afar, 

The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay’s Rural Sports 

2 . Marks ere£led, or lights made in the night, to direct naviga- 
tors in their courfes, and warm them from rocks, fhallows and 
fandbanks. 

Bead. n.f. [bcabe, prayer, Saxon.] 

1. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, or other fubftance, 
ftrung upon a thread, and ufed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers ; from whence the phrafe to tell beads ? or to be at one’s 
beads, is to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, 

Who all this while was bufy at her beads. Fairy FI b. i. 

Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear. 

With ev’ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope’s El. to Abel 
Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 

With fcarfs and fans, and double change of bravYy. 
With amber bracelets, beads? and all fuch knav’ry. 

Shakefp. Taming of a Shrew. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 

That beads of fweat have flood upon thy brow. Sh.H- IV. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoft like beads? with 
one fide flat, had fattened themfelves to the bottom. Boyle. 
Bead Tree. [Azedarach.] 

It hath pennated leaves like thofe of the afli ; the flowers 
confift of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe ; in the 
centre of the flower is a long fimbriated tube, containing the 
ffcyle ; the fruit is roundifh and flelhy, containing a hard fur- 
rowed nut, divided into five cells, each containing one oblong 
broadifh feed. The outfide pulp of the fruit in fome countries 
is eaten ; but the nut is, by religious perfons, bored through, 
and ftrung as beads ; whence it takes its name. It produces 
ripe fruits in Italy and Spain. Millar. 

Be'adle. n.f. [bybel. Sax. a meffenger ; bedeau? Fr. bedel? z p- 
bedelle ? Dutch.] 

1. A meffenger or fervitor belonging to a court 

2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofe bufinefs it is to punifh pett) 

offenders. 

A dog’s obey’d in office. 

Thou rafeal beadle? hold thy bloody hand : 

Why doft thou lafh that whore ? _ Shakefp. King Lear. 

They ought to be taken care of in this condition, either J 
the beadle or the magiftrate. Spectator? N ] 3 0, 

Their conjmon loves, a lewd abandon’d pack. 

The beadle’s lafh frill flagrant on their back. r f or ' 

Be'adroll. n.f. [from bead and roll.'] A catalogue oi t 0 

who are to be mentioned at prayers. , ,- j 

The king, for the better credit of his efpials abroad, 

amongft the beadroll 01 

Bacon’s Henry f- 
A man employed m 


ufe to have them curfed by name 
king’s enemies. 

Be'adsman. n.f. [from bead and man.] 
praying, generally in praying for another. 

An holy hofpital, 

In which feven keadfnen , that had vowed all . ^ ^ j 

Their life to fervice of high heaven’s king. Fairy Jfueeii? ^ 
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In thy danger, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer ; ^ 

For I will be thy beadfmdn ? Valentine. Sh. T. Genii, of / ti • 

Be'agle. n. f [bigle, Fr.] A fmall hound with which hares 

are hunted. 

The reft were various huntings. 

The graceful goddefs was array’d in green ; 

About her feet were little beagles feen. 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 

Dryden’ s Fables . 

To plains with well bred beagles we repair* ^ 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. *- °p e ' 

BEAK. n.f. [bee, Fr. pig? Welch.] 

1* The bill or horny mouth of a birdi 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak ? 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

He faw the^ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton’s Par. Regained? b. ii. 

The magpye, lighting on the flock. 

Stood chatt’ring with inceflant din. 

And with her beak gave many a knock. Stuff t. 

2. A piece cf brafs like a beak, fixed at the head of the ancient 
gallies, with which they pierced their enemies. 

With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the feams inftops ; 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves withftand. 

And fhakes them from the rifling beak in drops. Dryden. 

3. A beak is a little fhoe, at the toe about an inch long, turned 
up and fattened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Farrier’s D. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a beak ; as the fpout of a 
cup ; a prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, which en- 
titled it beak? taketh a profpedl of the river. Carew’s Survey. 

Be'aked. adj. [from beak.] Having a beak; having the form 
of a beak. 

And queftion’d every guft of rugged winds, 

That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 

Be'aker. n. f [from beak.] A cup with a fpout in the form of 
a bird’s beak. 

And into pikes and mufqueteers 
Stampt beakers? cups and porringers. Hudibras , cant. ii. 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d, 

Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Beal. n.f. [bolla? Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 

To Beal. v. n. [from the noun.] To ripen; to gather mat- 
ter, or come to a head, as a fore does. 

BEAM. n. f. [beam, Sax. a tree ; punnebeam, a ray of the fun.] 

1. The main piece of timber that fupports the houfe* 

A beam is the largeft piece of wood in a building, which al- 
ways lies crofs the building or the walls, ferving to fupport 
the principal rafters of the roof, and into which the feet of the 
principal rafters are framed. No building has lefs than two 
beams? one at each head. Into thefe, the girders of the garret 
floor are alfo framed; and ft the building be of timber, the 
teazel-tenons of the polls are framed. The proportions of 
beams in or near London, are fixed by a£l of parliament. A 
beam fifteen reet long, mull be feven inches on each fide its 
fquare, and five on the other ; if it be fixteen feet long, one 
fide mull be eight inches, the other fix ? and fo proportionable 
to their lengths. _ _ Builder’s Diti. 

The building of living creatures is like the building of a 
timber houfe ; the walls and othef parts have columns and 
beams? but the roof is tile, or lead, or Hone. Bacon’s N. Hif. 

He heav d, with more than human force, to move 
A weighty ftone, the labour of a team, 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ring beam.Dryd. 

2 . Any large and long piece of timber: a beam muft have more 

block t lan thlCknefs> h y wh5ch is <liftinguifhed from a 

But Lycus, fwifter, 

oprmgs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 

And fnatches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden’ s JEneid. 

3. 1 hat part ol a balance, at the ends of which the feales are fuf- 
pended. 

Poffe the caufe in juftice’ equal feales, 

Whofe beam Hands fure, whofe rightful caufe prevails 

* «*. » <!» 
t ;1 u ends be both equal, the bea?n will be in a horizontal fitua- 
t.on : but it either the weights alone be equal, or the diftances 

4. Th deCHne - miL Mathm • ■ 

And taught the woods to echo to the ftream 
His dreadful challenge, and his clafhing beam. Denham 

5 ' & a Chan0t S that P ‘ ece of wooJ which between 

Juturna heard, and feiz’d with mortal fear, 
r ore d rrom the beam her brother’s charioteer r> - / 

6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of ^oofbelonmnfffS'' 

The^aff ‘ n “ ^ !1 >- - ZtZl ° ^ 

1 he ftaft of hls fpear was |ifce a w(Ws l(am i ^ ^ 
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7. The fay of light emitted from fome luminous oocly, brrecetv- 
ed by the eye. 

Let them prefent me death upon the wheel. 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might downftretch . 

Below the beam of fight. Shakefp. Conolanu. j. 

Pleafine, yet cold, like Cynthia’s filver beam. Dryden. 

As heav’n’s bleft bea?n turns vinegar to four. Pope. 

Beam «/ an anchor. The ftraight part or fhank of an anchor* 

to which the hooks are fattened. < 

Beam Compares. A wooden or braft inttrument, with Aiding 
foekets, to carry feveral fliifting points, in order to draw cir- 
cles with very long radii ; and ufeful in large projections, for 
drawing the furniture oil wall dials. Hams . 

To Beam. v.n. [from the notin.] To emit rays of beams. 

Each emanation of his fires 

That beams on earth, each virtue he fnfpires. . Popes 

Beam Tree. See Wildservice, of which it is a fpecies. 

Be'amy. adj. [from beam.] 

1. Radiant; fhining; emitting beams. 

His double-biting axe, and bea?ny {pear ; 

Each asking a gigantick force to reai‘. Dryden’ s Fable ss 

All-feeing fun ! 

Hide, hide in lhameful night, thy beamy head. Smiths 

2. Having horns or antlers. 

Rouzefrom their defert dens the briftledrage 
Of boars, and beamy (lags in toils engage. Dryden’ s Virgii 

Bean, n.f [fab a? Lat.J 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by a long pod, filled 
with large fiat kidney-fhaped feeds; the ftalks are firm and 
hollow ; the leaves gfow by paifs, and are fattened to a mid- 
rib. The fpecies are, 1 . The common garden bean. 2. The 
horfe bean. There are fevefal varieties of the garden beans * 
differing either in colour or fize. The principal forts which 
are cultivated in England, are the Mazagan, the fmall Lifbon* 
the Spanilh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor beans. 
The Mazaqran bean is brought from a fettlement of the Portu- 
guefe on the coaft of Africa, of the fame name ; and is by far 
the beft fort to plant for an early crop, a great bearer, and al- 
fo an excellent tailed bean. 7 "he broad Spanfth, Tokay, Sand- 
wich, and Windfor beans are for the latter crops. Millar. 

His allowance of oats an^. beans for his horfe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift . 

Bean Caper. [ fabago .] 

The leaves of this plant are produced by pairs upott the fame 
footftalk, and the footftalks grow oppofite at the joints of the 
ftalks ; the cup of the flower confifts of five leaves ; and the 
flowers have alfo five leaves, expanded like a rofe, with {la- 
mina furrounding the ftyle, in the center of the flower cup. 
This ftyle becomes a cylindrical fruit, five cornered, divided 
into five cells, each containing many flat feeds. Millar * 

Bean Treffel. An herb. 

To BEAR. v. a. pret. I bore? or bare ? part. paff. bore? or born. 
[beopan, bepan, Sax. bairan? Gothick. It is founded as bare* 
as the are in care and dare.] 

1. ft his is a woid ufed with fuch latitude, that It is not eafily ex- 
plained. 

We fay to bear a burden, to bear forrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear chil- 
dten. I he word bear is ufed in very different fenfes; 

n* Watts’s Logick. 

2. Jo carry as a burden. 

They bear him upon the fhoulder ; they carry him and fet 
him in his place. Ifaiah? xlvi; 7. 

And Solomon had threefcore and ten thoufand that bare 

bU A enS - , „ 1 Kings, v. 15 . 

As an eagle llirreth up her neft, fluttered over her young* 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, them on her 

W1 ?fr ’ r r , Deuteronomy? xxxii. 1 1 . 

V\ e fee feme, who, we think, have born lefs of the burden, 
rewarded above ourfelves, Deca 0 j p Ut 

3. 1 o convey or carry. J 

My meffage to the ghoft of Priam bear 5 
Tell him a new Achilles fenf thee there. Dryden’ s AEneid. 

t ^ § ue _ . e a I rojan gueft before, y 

In fhew of friendlhip, fought the Spartan fhore, v 
And ravifh’d Helen from her hufband bore. \ Dr\A 

4. To carry as a mark of authority. J 

I do commit into your hand 
Th unftained fword that you fiave us’d to bear. 

5. To carry as a mark of diftinaion. Htn ’y I P • 

He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an image of the divine 
glory as the umverfe in its full fyftem. HM?Orig. ef BZ 

His pious brother, fure the beft * 7 

Who ever bare that name. p. 

The fad fpedlators ftiffen’d with their feafs 
She fees, and fudden every limb fhe fmears • ’ ( 

. hen each of favage beafts the figure bead S Garth 
His fupreme fpint or mind will bear it- r ui * 

when it reprefents the fupreme infinite. CheXfpljfprid 
So we fay, to tear arms in a coat. 7 tbL trm - 

2 r 6. To 
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6. To carry as in {how. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 

But be the ferpent under’t. Shakefp. King Lear , 

7. To carry as in truft. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein. John, xii. 6. 

8. Tofupport; to keep from falling. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft effectual means 
to bear up the Hate of religion may be removed, and fo a way 
be made either for paganifm, or for extreme barbarifm to enter. 

Hooker , b. iv. § 1. 

And Samfon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houfe flood, and on which it was born up. Judges , xvi. 29. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her 
fufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addifon. Speftat. 
Some power inviflble fupports his foul. 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. Addifon’ s Cato . 

9. To keep afloat. 

The waters encreafed, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted 
up above the earth. Genefs , vii. 17. 

10. To fupport with proportionate ftrength. 

Animals that ufe a great deal of labour and exercife, have 
their folid parts more elaftick and ftrong ; they can bear , and 
ought to have ftronger food. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond’rous love they bear him under hand ! 

Daniel’s Civil JVar . 

They bare great faith and obedience to the kings. Bacon, 
Darah, the eldeft bears a generous mind. 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden’s Aurengz . 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Dryden’s Ovid. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, flie beareth him an 
invincible hatred. Swift. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in fo bold an attempt. Swift. 

12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have 
born it. Pfalm liv. 1 2. 

13. To fuffer; to undergo. 

I have born chaftifements, I will not offend any more.. 

Job , xxxiv. 3 1 . 

That which was torn of beafts, I brought not unto thee, I 
I bare the lofs of it ; of my hand didft thou require it. 

Genefs , xxxi. 39. 

14. To permit ; to fuffer without refentment. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. Dryd. /Eneid. 

15. To be capable of; to admit. 

To rejedt all orders of the church which men have eftablilh- 
ed, is to think worfe of the laws of men in this refpedf, than 
either the judgment of wife men alloweth, or the law of God 
itfelf will bear. Hooker, b. iii. 

Being the fon of one earl of Pembroke, and younger brother 
to another, who liberally fupplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

Give his thought either the fame turn, if our tongue will 
bear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. Drydcn. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than they can bear. 
It is the method of fuch as love any fcience, to difcover all 
others in it. Addifon on Medals . 

Had he not been eager to find miftakes, he would not have 
ft rained my words to fuch a fenfe as they will not bear. Atterb. 

In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable interpretation 
ftiould be put upon words that they pofiibly can bear. Swift . 

16. To produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear fruit: 
there be fome that bear flowers, and no fruit : there be fome 
that bear neither 'flowers nor fruit. Bacon s Natural Hiftory, 
They wing’d their flight aloft ; then {looping low, 
Perch’d on the double tree that bears the golden bough. 

Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Say, fhepherd, fay, in what glad foil appears 
A wond’rous tree that facred monarchs bears. Pope’s Pajl. 

17. To bring forth, as a child. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day {he liv’d. 

Ye know that my wife bare two fons. 

What could that have done ? 

What could the mufe herfelf that Orpheus bore. 

The mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon ? Milton. 

The fame iTneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchifes on th’ Idean ftiore. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

18. To give birth to. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore , 

But now felf-banifh’d from his native {hore. Dryden', 

19. To poflefs, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway. 

The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addifon s Cato ♦ 

20. To gain ; tp win. 

1 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Genefs , xliv. 27. 
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As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 

I or that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace. Shakefp. Othello 
Becaufe the Greek and Latin have ever born away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they {hall ferve as touchftones 
to make our trials by. . . Camden. 

Some think to bear it by fpeaking a great word, and beino- 
peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Bacon 

21. To maintain ; to keep up. 

Pie finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part in the con- 
verfation, and of hearing his reafons approved. Locke 

22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to obferve, how they did bear their for- 
tunes, and principally, how they did employ their times. 

Bacon’s Holy JVar. 

23. To exhibit. 

Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear , 

What I perform’d and what I fuffer’d there. Dryden. 

24. To be anfwerable for. 

If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame for ever. 

Genefs , xliii. 9. 

O more than madmen ! you yourfelves {hall bear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. Dryden. 

25* To fupply. 

What have you under your arm ? Somewhat, that will 
bear your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryden’s Spanijh Friar . 

26. To be the obje£t of. 

I’ll be your father and your brother too ; 

Let me but bear your love, I’ll bear your cares. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

27. To behave; to a£t in chara&er. 

Some good inftrudlion give. 

How I may bear me here. Shakefp. Tcmpeft. 

Hath he born himfelf penitent in prifon ? 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure: 

28. To hold; to reftrain. 

Do you fuppofe the ftate of this realm to be now fo feeble, 
that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this ? Hayward. 

29. To impel ; to urge; to pufli. 

The refidue were fo difordered as they could not conveni- 
ently fight or fly, and not only juftled and bore down one an- 
other, but, in their confufed tumbling back, brake a part of 
the avant-guard. Sir J. Hayward. 

Contention, like ahorfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe. 

And bears down all before him. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Their broken oars, and floating planks, withftand 
Their pafiage, while they labour to the land ; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 

Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Now with a noifelefs gentle courfe 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head. 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden. 
Truth is born down, atteftations neglected, the teftimony 
of fober pcrfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would foon bear 
down all confiderations, and be an effectual incitement to their 
perverfion. Swift. 

30. Tocondu6t; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the confulfliip, 

As fpite {hall ne’er wound you, though it may me. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

3r. To prefs. 

Csefar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 

Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Though he bear me hard, 

I yet muft do him right. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Thefe men bear hard upon the fufpe£ted party, purfue her 
clofe through all her windings. Addifon. Spectator, N° 170. 

32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; fecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. i. /. 1 1 _7v 

33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to bear a body in painting, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with 
the oil fo entirely, as to feem only a very thick oil of the fame 

colour. . 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of the time when any thing 

was written. 

To bear a price. To have a certain value: 

T ? bear in hand. T o amufe with falfe pretences ; to deceive. 

Your daughter, whom {he bore in hand to love 
With fuch integrity, {he did confefs, 

Was as a fcorpion to her fight. Shakefp. Cymocine . 

He griev’d. 

That fo his ficknefs, age, and impotence. 

Was falfely born in hand , fends out arrcfts 
On Fortinbras. Shakefp. Hamlet 

He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the ftates of Bruges, 


35- 
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enter peaceably into their town, with a retinue fit for his eftate ; 
and bearing them in hand , that he was to communicate with 
them of divers matters of great importance, for their good. 

Bacons Henry VII. 

It is no wonder, that fome would bear the world in hand , 
that the apoftle’s defign and meaning is for prefbytery, though 
his words are for epifcopacy. South, 

on. To bear off. To carry away by force. 

J I will refpecft thee as a father, if 

Thou bear’f my life off hence. Shakefp. TV 'nter’s Tale. 

The fun views half the earth on either way. 

And here brings on, and there bears off the day. Creech. 

Give but the word, we’ll fnatch this damfel up, 

And bear her off. Addifon’ s Cato . 

My foul grows defperate. 

I’ll bear her off. A. Philips’s Dijlreft Mother. 

38. To bear out. To fupport; to maintain ; to defend. 

I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shak. K. John. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave againft an ho- 
neft man. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.iu 

Changes are never without danger, unlefs the prince be able 
to bear out his aftions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out: Hudibras. 

It is company only that can bear a man out in an ill thing. 

South. 

I doubted whether that occafion could bear me out in the 
confidence of giving your ladylhip any further trouble. Temple. 
To Bear. v. n. 

1. To fuffer pain: 

Stranger, ceafe thy care; 

Wife is the foul ; but man is born to bear : 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubiqus fcales. 

And the good fuffers while the bad prevails. Pope’s Odyffey, 

2. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis paft, ’tis done ; 

Perifh this impious, this detefted fon. Dryden’s Fables. 

3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the roots, and fet 
up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. Bacon. 

, Betwixt two feafon comes th’ aufpicious air. 

This age to bloffom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
r And, ftrangers to the fun, yet ripen here. Granville: 

4. To take effedt; to fucceed. 

Having pawned a full fuit of cloaths for a fum of money, 
which, my operator allured me, was the laft he ftiould want to 
bring all our matters to bear. Guardian , N° 166. 

5. To adl in charadler. 

Inftrudl me 

How I may formally in perfon bear, 

kike a true friar. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

6. To tend; to be directed to any point. 

The oily drops fwimming on the fpirit of wine, moved 
reitleisly to and fro, fometimes bearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, and 
continuing to ftiift places. ^oyle. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, } ’ 

Or fooner underftood the fign to fly : 

With luch alacrity they bore away. Dryden’s Annus Mirab. 

Whofe navy like a ftiff-ftretch’d cord did {hew. 

Til} he bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryden 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight, } 

The mark to guide the mariners aright : 

To bear with this, the feamen ftretdi their oars, 

I hen round the rock they fteer, and feekthe former {hores. 

t_ _ . Dryden’s /Eneid. 

thina u u? mirrour ’ we view th e figures and all other 
thmgs, which bear out with more life and ftrength than nature 

7. To aft as an impellent, eras a reciprocafp^J ^2 

with the particles upon or againft. P ’ S a “ y 

We were encounter’d by a mighty rock, 

V hich being violently born upon , 

UooiJIhelr fll ' P , WaS f P Ht . ted in the . mid( T Sbakefpeare. 
reftagnant qmckfilver, is lefs prefTcd. 

clofe at thewr* ° ne thC ° ther ’ th ° y COU,d not lie 

eat the bottoms. .• . BumeCs Theory of the Earth. 

.... A? a l'°n bounding in his way, 

Vith force augmented bears again)} his prey, 
bidding to feize. J r ,, 

a confid' 5 h® o perations *° be P erf °™ed by the teeth," require 
lower jaw b i e ature n h t ,ft, In th ?, laments', which move the 
make ;,T , m , hath P rovui ed this with ftrong mufcles, to 

ma if ‘t iear forcibly again)} the upper law. b h 

in raifinTinr ° f the doth bear moft the knee-joints 
coming down! UP ’ “ P Vf T“ es , of the thighs, in 

Broome on the Odyffey. 
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8. To a£l upon. 

Spinola, with his {hot, did bear upon thofe within, who ap- 
peared upon the walls. Haywa ? d. 

g. To be fituated with refpedl to other places. 

10. To bear up. To ftand firm without falling. 

So long as nature 

Will bear up with this exercife, fo long 

I dailv vow to ufe it. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Perfons in diftrefs may fpeak of themfelves with dignity; it 
{hews a greatnefs of foul, that they bear up againft the ftorms 
of fortune. Brootne’ s Notes on the Odyffey. 

The confcioufnefs of integrity, the fenfe of a life lpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up under any change of 
circumftances. . Atterbury . 

When our commanders and foldiers were raw and unexpe- 
rienced, we loft battles and towns ; yet we bore up then, as the 
French do now; nor was there any thing decifive in their fuc- 
cefles. Swift. 

11. To bear with. To endure an unpleafing thing. 

They are content to bear with my abfence and folly. Sidney . 

Though I muft be content to hear with thofe that fay you 
are reverend grave men ; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you 
have good faces. Shakefp. Coriolanus * 

Look you lay home to him ; 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 

Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask. Paradife Lojf. 

BEAR. n. f [bejia, Saxon. J 

1 . A rough favage animal. 

Every part of the body of thefe animals is covered with 
thick ftiagg y hair, of a dark brown colour, and their claws 
are hooked, which they ufe in climbing trees. They feed upon 
fruits, honey, bees, and flelh. Some have falfely reported, that 
bears bring their young into the world {hapelefs, and that their 
dams lick them into form. The dams go no longer than thirty 
days, and generally produce five young ones. In the winter, 
they lie hid and afleep, the male forcy days, and the female four 
months ; and fo foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows 

• will not wake them. In the fleepy feafon, they are faid to 
have no nourifhment but from licking their feet; for it is cer- 
tain they eat nothing, and, at the end of it, the males are very 
fat. This animal has naturally an hideous look, but when en- 
raged it is terrible ; and, as rough and ftupid as it feems to be, 
it is capable of difeipline ; it leaps, dances, and plays a thou- 
fiind little tricks at the found of a trumpet. Fhe flefh of bears 
was much efteemed by the ancients. They abound in Poland, 
Mufcovy, Lithuania, and the great forefts in Germany ; and 
alfo in the remote northern countries, where the fpeciesis white. 

r Calmet. 

Uall hither to the flake my two brave bears , 

Bid Salifbury and Warwick come to me. — 

— Are thefe thy bears ? we’ll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shak. Henry VI. 

Thou’dft {hun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay tow’rd the roaring fea, 

Thou’dft meet the bear i’ th’ mouth. Shahfp. King Lear. 

2. The name of two conftellations, called the greater and lelTer 
bear ; in the tail of the leffer bear , is the pole ftar. 

E en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown, 

I he bear oppos’d to bright Orion {hone. Creech. 

Bear-bind. n. f A fpecies of bindweed ; which fee. 

Bear-fly. n. f. [from bear and fy.] An infedl. 

I here be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and bear-flies. 

r> Bacon’s htatural Hiftory. 

Bear-garden, n.f [from bear and garden/] 

1 . A place in which bears are kept for {port. 

Hurrying me from the playhoufe, and the feenes there, 
to the bear-garden , to the apes, and alTes, and tygers. Stilling/}. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the gal- 
lantry of Britons, namely to the bear-garden. Spea. N" a ,6 

2. Anyplace of tumult or mifrule. 

Bear-c ARDEN, adj. A word ufed in familiar or low phrafe for 
rude or turbulent-, as, a bear-garden fellow, that is, a man rude 
enough to be a proper frequenter of the bear-garden. Bear- 
gardmfpmt , is ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 

Bear s-ereech. n f {acanthus.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of the thiftle ; the flowers labiated - 
the under lip of the flower is divided into three fegments, which’ 
in the beginning, is curled up in the form of a tube • in the 
place of the under lip are produced the ftamina, which’ fupport 

pointals ; the cup of the flowers is compofed of pricklv 
leaves, the upper part of which is bent over, like an arch su'd 
(applies the defedf of the upper lip of the flower • the fruit ' f 
an oval form, divided in the middle into Jo c’elk each 
taming one fmooth feed. The fpccies are i Th r C °u" 
leaved garden bear’ s-breeeb. 2. The prickly be’ar’s'- breelb ^°The 
middle bear s-breech , with fhort fpines, tfc Tflp ii 
m medicine, and is fuppofed to b P e the J/& l/tluff v ft 
i he leaves of this plant are cut upon the canit-slc f 1 * z ’ 
thian pillars, and were formerly in great efteem ° • 

Bear’s- 
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Bear’s-ear, or Auricula, [auricula urfi , Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 

It hath a perennial root ; the leaves are thicker and fmoother 
than thofe of the primrofe ; the cup of the flower is fhorter, fo 
that the tube appears naked ; the flower is fhaped like a funnel ; 
the upper part is expanded, and divided into live fegments; this 
is fucceeded by a globular feed-veffel, containing many fmall 
feeds ; every year it produces vail quantities of new flowers, 
differing in fhape, fize, or colour ; and there is likewife a great 
variety in the leaves of thefe plants. They flower in April, 
and ripen their feeds in June. Millar. 

Bear’s-ear, or Sanicle. [ cortufa , Lat.] 

This plant hath a perennial root ; the leaves are roundifh, 
rough, and crenated on the edges, like thofe of ground ivy ; 
the cup of the flower is fmall, and divided into fix parts ; the 
flowers are fhaped, like a funnel, cut at the top into many feg- 
ments, and dilpofed in an umbel ; the fruit is roundifh, ter- 
minating in a point, and is clofely fixt in the cup, in which are 
contained many fmall angular feeds. We have but one fpecies 
of this plant, which is nearly allied to the auricula urfi\ but the 
flowers are not quite fo large and fair. It lofes its leaves in 
winter, but puts out new ones early in the fpring; and, in A- 
pril, it produces flowers, which are fometimes fucceeded by 
iced pods ; but it is very rare that they perfect their feeds with 
us. Millar. 

Bear’s-foot. n.f. See Hellebore, of which it is a fpecies. 

Bear’s-wort. n.f An herb. 

BEARD, n.f [beapb, Saxon.] 

1. The hair that grows on the lips and chin. 

Ere on thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promile man. Prior. 

2. Beard is ufed for the face ; as, to do any thing to a man’s beard, 
is to do it in defiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 
Their rev’rend parlous to my beard. Hudibras. 

3. Beard is ufed to mark age or virility ; as, he has a long beard , 
means he is old. 

This ancient ruffian, Sir, whofe life I have fpared at fuit of 
his grey beard. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

Seme thin remains of chaftity appear’d, 

Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 

Would it not be an infufferable thing, for a profeffor to have 
his authority, of forty years Handing, confirmed by general tra- 
dition, and a reverend beard , overturned by an upflart nove- 
lift ? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of corn. 

The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn cut 
the reapers and threfhers fingers. L'Ejlrange. 

5. A barb on an arrow. 

6. The beard or chuck of a horfe, is that part which bears the 

curb of the bridle. Farrier's Did?. 

To Beard, v. a. [from beard.] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger. 

No man fo potent breathes upon the ground. 

But I will beard him. Shakefp. Henry IV ,p. i. 

2. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open defiance. 

He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, may be able to 
beard him. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The defign of utterly extirpating monarchy and epifeopaev, 
the prefbyterians alone begun, continued, and would have 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party, with 
whom they could not agree about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 

Be'arded. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 

May draw with you. Shakefp. Othello. 

Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand. 

When bearded men in floating caftles land. Dryden. 

2. Having fharp prickles, as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways them. Milton's Paradifc Lojl , b. iv. /. 982. 

The fierce virago 

Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain. Dryden. 

3. Barbed or jagged. 

Thou fhouldft have pull'd the fecret from my breaft. 
Torn out the bearded fteel to give me reft. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Be'ardless. adj. [from beard.] 

1 . Without a beard. 

There are extant fome coins of Cunobelin, king of Effex 
and Middlefex, with a bear die fs image, inferibed Cunobelin. 

Cambdens Remains. 

2 . Youthful. 

And, as young ftriplings wheep the top for fport, 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 

'Fhe wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryden. 

Be'arer. n.f [from to bear.] 
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1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any thino- from 
or perfon to another. 

He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. 

Not driving time allow’d. Shakefp. HetmU 

b orgive the bearer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter'd father openly purl'ues 

^ oarrUi f- „ , Drydcris Aurevo%cbt 

No gentleman fends a fervant with a meflhge, without en 
deavouring to put it into terms brought down to the capacity n'f 
the bearer. v 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. " ' 

And he fet threefcore and ten thoufand of them tobevW 
of burdens. 2 Chr**, • mS 

3. (Jne who wears any thing. 

O majefty ! 

When thou doft pinch thy bearer , thou doft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day. 

That fealds with fafety. Shakefp. Henry IV. * jj 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 

5. A tree that yields its- produce. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome that are o- 00 d 
bearers , will fucceed. jj j 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as much of the youn^ 
likelieft fhoots as are well placed; for the raw bear.-rs com- 
monly perifli the new ones fucceed ing. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

6. In archite&ure. A poft or brick wall railed up between 
the ends of a piece of timber, to fhorten its bearing; or t0 
prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 

7. In heraldry. See Supporter. 

Be'arherd. n.f. [from bear and herd ; as Jbepherd , from Jheep.] 
A man that tends bears. J 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me ; and he that is 
lefs than a man, I am not for him ; therefore I will even take 
fixpence in earneft of the bearherd , and lead his apes into hell. 

Shakefp, Much ado about Nothing. 

Be'arinc. n.f [(tom bear.] 

I. Thefite or place of any thing with refpecl to fomething elfe. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 

The ftrong connections, nice dependencies. 

Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 

Look’d through ? or can a part contain die whole ? Pope, 

2* Gefture ; mien ; behaviour. 

That is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

3. In architecture. Bearing of a piece of timber, with carpen- 
ters, is the fpace either between the two fixt extremes thereof, 
or between one extreme and a poft, brick-wall, is'e. trimmed up 
between the ends, to fhorten its bearing. Builder’s Dift. 

Be'arward. n.f. [from bear and ward.] A keeper of bears. 

We’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shak. Henry VI. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after an- 
other ; the bearward leads but one brute, and the mountebank 
leads a thoufand. L' EJlrange. 

BEAST, n.f [ bejle , Fr. bejlia, Lat.] 

1. An animal diftinguiftied from birds, infeCls, fiflies, and man. 

'Fhe man that once did fell the lion’s fkin. 

While the beajl liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. Shakefp. 
Beajls of chafe are the buck, the doe, the fox, the martern, 
and the roe. Beajls of the foreft are the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolf. Beajls of warren are the hare 
and cony. Cornel. 

2. An irrational animal, oppofed to man ; as man and beajl. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

What beajl was’t then 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? Macbeth, 
Medea’s charms were there, Circean feafts, 

With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beajls. Dryden. 

3. A brutal favage man, a man aCting in any manner unworthy 
of a reafonable creature. 

Be'astings. See Beestings. 

Be'astliness. n.f. [from beajlly.] Brutality; practice of any 
kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil longtime; 

That their own mother loath’d their beajllinefs , 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. Fairy fjlueen. 

Be'astly. adj. [from beajl.] 

1. Brutal ; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. It is ufed 
commonly as a term of reproach. 

Wouldftthou have thyfelf fall in the confufion of men, or 
remain a beaft with beafts ? — Ay — a beaflly ambition. Shakefp • 
You beajlly knave, know you no reverence ? King Lear. 

With lewd, prophane, and beajlly phrafe, 

To catch the world’s loofe laughter or vain gaze. B. Johnf. 

Vain idols. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the beajlly vice of drinking to excefs, hath been lately, from 
their example, reftored among us. Svnj • 

2. Having the nature or form of beafts. 

Beajlly divinities, and droves of gods. Bnor. 
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To BEAT. v. a. prefer, beat , part. paff. beat, or beaten. [ battre , 
French.] 

1. To ftrike ; to knock ; to lay blows upon. 

So ficditl, not as one that bcateth the air. 1 Cor. ix. 26. 

He rav’d with all themadnefs of dcfpair; 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore his hair. Dryden. 

2. To punifti with ftripes or blows. 

They’ve chofe a conful that will from them take 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking. 

And therefore kept to do fo. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Shakefp. M. Wives of Wtndf. 

There is but one fault for which children fhould be beaten ; 
and that is obftinacy or rebellion. Locke. 

3. To ftrike an inftrument of mufick. 

Bid them come forth and hear; 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum, 

Till it cry, fleep to death. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. To break to powder, or comminute by blows. 

The people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or beat 
it in a mortar, and baked it. Numbers , xi. 8. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it. Exodus , xxxix. 3. 

They favc the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the axletree of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raife large hammers 
like thofe ufed for paper and fulling mills, with which they beat 
moft of their hemp. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

Neftor, we fee, furnifhed the gold, and he beat it into leaves, 
fo that he had occafion to make ufe of his anvil and hammer. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

5. To ftrike bufhes or ground, or make a motion to rouze game. 

It is ftrange how Jong fome men will lie in wait to fpeak, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near 

ft* Bacon's Ejfays. 

When from the cave thou rifeft with the day, 

To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. 

6. To threfh ; to drive the corn out of the hufk. 

She gleaned in the field, and beat out that fhe had gleaned. 

. Ruth , ii. 17. 

7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg, you may bring it into 
white curds. . ~ B u% 

8. To batter with engines of war. 

And he beat down the tower of Penuel, and flew the men of 

^ 1 „ Judges, Vm. ij. 

9. 1 o daln, as water, or brulh as wind. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; beat with perpetual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milt. Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 
ich tempefts beat, and to the winds a fcorn. Rofcommon . 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead beat , 

a „ .. .1 1 • . , ^ or great. Denham. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude Hafts, and wet with wintry fhow’rs 

Defcends terrifick from the mountain’s brow. 

10. To tread a path. 

While I this unexampled talk eflay, 

Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 

Jdeleftial dove, divine affiftance brine;. 

11. I o make a path by marking it with tracks. 

H e that will know the truth of things, mud leave the com- 
mon and beaten track. j , 

12. Fo conquer; tofubdue; to vanquifh. 

Jf Heicules and Lidias play at dice, 

Yt 1S *he better man ? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand • 
bo is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 
You fouls of geefe, 

i hat bear the fhapes of men, how have you run 
I rom flaves that apes would beat ? Shakefp. Coriolanus 
r. Five times, Marcius, 

have fought with thee, fo often haft thou beat me. Shakefp. 

I have difeern d the foe fecurcly lie, 

f 00 proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden' s Indian Emi 

Lucquef“cTw fi° P F? f - Ca ^ firmly > ,erfuaded ’ ttafo£ 
equeie beat nve Florentines. Addifon T+„j 

ra-ufan >US /’ km i s °V pirUS ’ ■> oinin S h!s fblps to thofe of the Sy- 

, \ To £ f thC Car *f niaR s at fea. Arbuthr,t licZ 
j- | o harrafs ; to over-labour. 

1 is no point of wifdom for a man to beat his hnine o 1 

P And V tS thingS imp0ffible ’ Hak ™ ll °n Providence 

And as 111 prifons mean rogues beat 
lemp, for the fervice of the great; 
bo Whacum beat his dirty brains 

t i._ a Vancc hls after’s fame and sains, Hudib 
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To lay, or prefs, as Handing corn by hard weather. 

Her own ftiall blefis her ; 

Her foes fhake, like a field of beaten com, ■ 

And hang their heads v/ith lorrow. Shakefp . Henry v IJL 

15. To deprefs; to crufh by repeated oppofttion ; ufualiy with 
the particle down. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any fpeech tend- 
ing to treafon, yet could not the boldnefs be beaten do^vn either 
with that feverity, or with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 

Our warriours propagating the F rench language, at the lame 
time they are beating down their power. Addijon. Spell. N° 165* 
Such an unlook’d for ftorm of ills falls oil me. 

It beats cloivn all my ftrength. Addifon s Cato, 

16. To drive by violence. . . 

Twice have I fally’d, and was twice beat back. Dryden. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, does 
at leaft poft himfelf in a party, which he will not quit, till he 
be beaten out. Locke . 

He cannot beat it out of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 44. 

The younger part of mankind might be heat off from the be- 
lief of the moft important points even of natural religion, by 
the impudent jefts of a profane wit. Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. 

Thrice have I beat die wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden' s State of Innocence, 

18. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty to leflen the price 
demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. Dryden : 
She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with the money he 
had brought over for their ranfom ; as not queftioning but he 
would beat down the terms of it. Addifon. Spell at. N° 199. 

19. To beat down. To fink or leflen the value. 

Ufury beats down the price of land ; for the employment o* 
money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchafing ; and ufury 
way-lays both. Bacon's Ejfays , N° 42. 

20. To beat up. I'o attack Hidden] y ; to alarm. 

7 hey lay in that quiet pofture, without making the leaft im- 
prefiion upon the enemy, by beating up his quarters, which 
might cafily have been done. Clarendon , b. viii. 

TV ill. fancies he fhould never have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, knocked down conftables, and beat up 
a lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. Addif. 

21. To beat the hjof. To walk; to go on foot. 

To Beat. v. n. 

1. To move in a pulfatory manner. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a foul, and fee 
it beat the firft confcious pulfe. Cottier on Thought. 

2. To dafh, as a flood or ftorm. 

This publick envy feemeth to beat chiefly upon minifters. 

v . Bacon's Ejfays , N° 9, 

Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 

Sees rowling tempefts vainly beat below. Dryden. 

And one fees many of the like hollow fpaces worn in the 
bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or lefs able to reftft the 
lmpreflions of the water that heats againft them. Addifon 

3. To knock at a door. ~ J 

The men of the city befet the houfe round about, and beat 
at the door, and fpake to the mafter of the houfe. Judr.x ix.22; 

4. I o move with frequent repetitions of the fame act orftroke. 

} No pulfe fhall keep 

His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to beat. Sh , Rom. and JuL 
My temp rate pulfe does regularly beat ; 

Feel, and be fatisfy’d. Bry den's Per fins. Sat. Hi; 

. A man s heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not 
in his power, by any thought or volition, to Hop. Locke 

5. 1 o throb ; to be in agitation, as a fore fwelling. 

rj, n . n , . A turn or two I’ll walk, 

6 T A T j ^ heatl *Z mind * Shakefp, Tempefl. 

C. To fluctuate ; to be in agitation. 1 ^ 

I he tempeft in my mind 

Doth irom my fenfes take all feeling; elfe. 

Save vvhat beats there. Shakefp. Kin Z Lear 

Totryd.fferentways; to fearch. J ° 

am always beating about in my thoughts for fo merlin, that 
may turn to the benefit of my dear countrymen. jZfttZ fJ 
Jonndanhoneftman, Ite about, 

8. To "a fpoAwi’thviole’n™’ ^ h ™ “ " ° Ut ‘ P °P<- 

wiL h d e inhimtlfTo°dif e heat! ° f J ° nah ’ that he . fai "* d , and 


9- To fpeak frequently; io repeat; to enforce by Sion. ^ 
c <.re drawn on into a larger fpeech, bv re ifon of tk • r 

who ** ™ re —Vn ffiss 

. hi How fluently and fervently doth the 

IC dundf;T' ; fvtf/ tip for foldiers. ftfZjp’fffZ 
Beat. pari, paffve. [from the verb.] 
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B E A 

Like a rich veflel beat by florms to ftiore, 

7 T we re madnefs fhould I venture out once more. Dry den. 

Beat. n.f. [from the verb.] 

i. Stroke. 

2-« Manner of ftriking. 

Albeit the bafe and treble firings of a viol be turned to ail 
unifon ; yet the former will ftill make a bigger or broader 
found than the latter, as making a broader beat upon the air. 

Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 7 . 
With a carelefs beat , 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryd. Hind and P. 

3. Manner of being flruck ; as, the beat of the pulfe, or a drum. 
Be'aten. particip. adj. [from to beat. ] 

What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad, 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? Dryd. W. of Bath. 
Be'ater. n.f. [from beat.] 

1. An inflrument with wh ch any thing is comminuted or ming- 
led. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four times over, 
before you ufe it ; for thereby you incorporate the fand and 
lime well together. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifcs. 

2 . A perfon much given to blows. 

The bed fchoolmader of our time, was the greated beater. 

Afcharris Schoolmafer . 

Beati'fical. )adj. [ beatficus , low Lat. from beatus , happy.] 
Beati'fick. > That which has the power of making happy, 
or compleating fruition ; blifsful. It is ufed only of heavenly 
fruition after death. 

Admiring the riches of heav’n’s pavement 
Than ought divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 
In vido ribeatfick. Milton's Par. Loft , b. i. /. 684. 

It is alfo their felicity to have no faith ; for, enjoying the 
beatifical vidon in the fruition of the objedt of faith, they have 
received the full evacuation of it. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

We may contemplate upon the greatnefs and drangenefs of 
the beat fid- vifion ; how a created eye fhould be fo fortified, as 
to bear all thofe glories, that dream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South. 

Beati / ficall y. adv. [from beatifical.] In fuch a manner as to 
compleat happinefs, 

Bcatfically to behold the face of God in the fulnefs of wif- 
dom, righteoufnefs and peace, is bledednefs no way incident un- 
to the creatures beneath man. Hakewell on Providence. 

Beatification, n.f. [from beatfick.] A term in the Romifh 
church, didinguifhed from canonization. Beatification is an 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perfon beatified is 
in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as blefied ; but is 
not a conceffion of the honours due to lamts, which are con- 
ferred by canonization. 

To BEA'TIFY. v. a. [ beatifico , Lat.] 

1 . To make happy ; to blefs with the completion of celedial en- 
joyment. 

I wifh I had the wings of an angel, to have afeended into pa- 
radife, and to have beheld the forms of thofe beatified fpirits, 
from which I might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 

The ufe of fpiritual conference is unimaginable and un- 
fpeakable, efpecially if free and unredrained, bearing an image 
of that converfation which is among angels and beatified faints. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

We diall know him to be the fulled good, the neared to us, 
and the mod certain ; and, confequently, the mod beatifying 
of all others. Brown s Cofmologia Sacia , b. 111. c. 4* 

2 . To fettle the character of any perfon by a publick acknow- 
* ledgment that he is received in heaven, though he is not in- 
verted with the dignity of a faint. 

Over-againd this church dands a large hofpital, erected by a 
{hoemaker, who has been beatified , though never fainted. 

Addifion on Italy. 

Be'ating. n.f. [from beat.] Correaion ; punifhment by blows. 
Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 

Takes private beatings , and begins again. Ben. Jobnfon. 


m. 


Bea'titude. n. f [beatitude, Lat.] 

1 # Bledednefs ; felicity ; happinefs : commonly ufed of the joys 

of heaven. . . „ , . . , 

The end of that government, and of all man s aims, is agreed 

to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. Digby. 
This is the image and little reprefentation of heaven ; it is 

beatitude in picture? . ** ^ 

He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of fenfe ; 
diohtly p affine over the accomplifhment of the foul, and the 
beatitude of that part which earth and vifibilities too weakly 
a ff e( g. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. c. 2. 

2. A declaration of blefibdnefs made by our Saviour to particular 
virtues. 

Beau. n.f. [beau, Fr. It is founded like bo, 

French plural beaux ] A man of drels 

care is to deck his perfon. . . 

What, will not beaux attempt to pleafe the tair l Dryden 

The water nymphs are too unkind 

To Vilfroy ; are the land nymphs fo ? 

And fly they all, at once combin’d 
To diame a genera], and a beau ? 


and has often the 
a man whofe great 


B E A 

You will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and fih 
envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. Swift' sDiredi. to Foot 
Be 'aver. n.f. [ bievre , Fr.] 

1. An animal, otherwife named the cafior , amphibious, and re- 
markable for his art in building his habitation ; of which many 
wonderful accounts are delivered by travellers. His {kin is 
Very valuable on account of the fur. 

Lhe beaver being hunted, bitethoff his Hones, knowing that 
for them only his life is fought. Hakezvellon Providence. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for the faa a - 
city and wifdom of that animal ; indeed from its artifice^in 
building. Brozvn's Vulgar Err curs, c. 4. 

2. A hat of the bell kind ; fo called from being made of the fur 
of beaver. 

You fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat, moulding it in- 
to different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 
his harangue : A deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. AddijonJSp. 
The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares. Gay's Trivia. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the face, [bavierc, Fr.] 

His dreadful hideous head 
Clofe couched on the beaver , feem’d to throw. 

From flaming mouth, bright fparkles firy red. Fairy Queen. 

Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar’d hoft. 

And faintly through a rufty beaver peeps. Shakefp. H. V. 
He was {lain upon a courfe at tilt, the fplinters of the ftaff 
going in at his beaver. Bacon's EJfays, N 5 36. 

Be'avered. adj. [from beaver .] Covered with a beaver; wear- 
ing a beaver. 

His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears, 

Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears : 

All flefh is humbled. P ope' s D unclad. 

Beau'ish. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a beau ; foppifh. 
Beau'teous. adj. [from beauty.] Fair; elegant in form; 
pleafing to the fight ; beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical. 

I can, Petrucio, help thee to a wife. 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Alas ! not hoping to fubdue, 

I only to the flight afpir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view. 

Was all the glory I defir’d. Prior. 

Beau'teously. adv. [from beauteous.] In a beauteous man- 
ner ; in a manner pleafing to the fight ; beautifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufiy ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed. Taylor s Holy Living. 

BeauYeousness. n.f [from beauteous.] The Hate or quality 
of being beauteous ; beauty. 

From lefs virtue, and lefs bcauteoufinefs , 

The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddefles. Donne. 

Beau'tiful. adj. [from beauty and full.] Fair; having the 
qualities that conllitute beauty. 

He Hole away and took by flrong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Raleigh's Hiji. of the JVorld. 

The principal and moll important parts of painting, is to 
know what is mofl beautiful in nature, and moll proper for 
that art ; that which is the moll beautiful, is the mofl: noble 
fubjedt : fo, in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, 
becaufe the perfons are greater whom the poet inflructs, and 
confequently the inftrudtions of more benefit to mankind. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
Beautiful looks are rul’d by fickle minds, 

And fummer feas are turn’d by fudden winds. ' Prior. 
Be au'tifui.l y. adv. [from beautiful.] In a beautiful manner. 
No longer fhall the boddice aptly lac’d. 

From thy full bofom to thy {lender waift, 

That air and harmony of flhape exprefs, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully lefs. Prior. 

Beau'tifulness. n.f. [from beautiful ] The quality of being 
beautiful; beauty; excellence of form. 

To Beau'tify. v. a. [from beauty.] To adorn; to embellifh ; 
to deck ; to grace ; to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fweetly fet forth, their faces feeming 
rather to beautify their forrow, than their forrow to cloud the 
beauty of their faces. Hayward on Edivard\ 1 . 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return, 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. Shakefp. T. Atidron. 
Thefe were not created to beautify the earth alone, but for 
the ufe of man and beaft. Raleigh's Hfiory of the JVorl - 

How all confpire to grace ^ 

Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. Blacktnor e s Great. 
There is charity and juftice ; and the one ferves to heighten 

and beautify the other. ^ tte} 

To BeauYify. v. n. To grow beautiful ; to advance 



beauty. 

It mufl: be 


in 


Prior. 


profpedt pleafing to God himfelf, to fee his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater degrees of refcmblance. Addifon. Spectator. 
BEAUTY : n.f [beaut c y Fr.] ^ ^ 


t 


Paradife Lofi. 
Dryden. 


BE C 

j. That afiembhge of graces, or proportion of parts, 

PlC /£^ e confifls of a certain compofition of colour and figure, 

caufing delight in the beholder. 

Your beauty was the caufe of that effect. 

Your beauty , that did haunt me in my fleep.— 

—If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails ihould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Shakejp. Richard iU. 

Beauty is befl in in a body that hath rather dignity of pre- 
fence than beauty of afpedt. The beautiful prove accomphfli- 
ed, but not of great fpirit, and fludy for the mofl part rathei 

behaviour than virtue. ai0n ’ 

The befl part of beauty is that which a pi&urecannot ex- 
p s Bacon's Ornament. Ration. N° 64 . 

P Of the beauty of the eye I fhall fay little, leaving that to 
poets and orators ; that it is a very pleafant and lovely objedUo 
behold, if we confider the figure, colours, fplehdouf of it, is the 
leaft I can fay. Jty on Creation. 

He view’d their twining branches with delight. 

And prais’d the beauty of the pleafing fight. Pope. 

2 . A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces are beautiful, becaufe they refemble the 
beauties of nature; and nature will ever be beautiful, which re- 
fembles thofe beauties of antiquity. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Wherever you place a patch, you deflroy a beauty. Addifon. 

7. Any thing more eminently excellent than the reft of that with 
which it is united. 

This gave me an occafion of looking backward on fome 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dryd. Fab. Prefi 
With incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy the feveral 
beauties of the ancient and modern hiftorians. Arbuthnot. 

4^ A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pelican conquerour, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He flightly view’d, and flightly overpafs’d. 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? 

To Beau'ty. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn ; to beautify ; 
to embellifh. 

The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plaft’ring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 

Than is my deed to your mofl: painted word. Shak. Hamlet. 
Beauty-spot. n.f. [from beauty and fpot.] A fpot placed to 
direct the eye to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome beauty ; a 
foil ; a patch. 

The filthinefs of fwine makes them the beauty-fpot of the ani- 
mal creation. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 2. § 49. 

Becafi'co. n.f. [becafigo. Span.] A bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on figs and grapes ; a fig-pecker. 

'The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reft. 

And children facred held a martin’s neft ; 

Till becaficos fold fo dev’lifh dear. 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. 

To Beca'lm. v. a. [from calm. ] 

1. To ftill the elements. 

The moon {hone clear on the becalmed flood. 

2. To keep a fhip from motion. 

A man becalmed at fea, out of fight of land, in a fair day, 
may look on the fun, or fea, or fhip, a whole hour, and per- 
ceive no motion. Locke. 

3. To quiet the mind. 

Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark’s mattin fong. 

Then woo to muling, and becalm the mind 

Perplex’d with irkfome thoughts. Philips . 

Banifh his forrows, and becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams. Addifon s Cato. 

4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm is to flop mo- 
tion, and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. 

Beca'me. The preterite of become ; which fee. 

Beca'use. conjunct, [from by and caufe.] 

1. For this reafon that; on this account that ; for this caufe that. 

How great foever the fins of any perfon are, Chrift died for 
him, becaufe he died for all ; and he died for thofe fins, becaufe 
he died for all fins ; only he muft reform. Hammond's Fundam. 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of thefe as of the 
other, becaufe the interefts, and lufts, and paflions of men, 
arc more concerned in the one than the other. Tillofi. Preface. 

2. It has, in fome fort, the force of a prepofition ; but, becaufe it 
is compounded of a noun, has of after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens fibres without 
breaking, becaufe of the ftate of accretion. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
1 o Becha'nce. v . n. [from be and chance.] To befal ; to hap- 
pen to : a word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My ions, God knows what has bechanced them. 

Shakejp. Henry VI. p, ii. 
All happinefs bechance to thee at Milan. 

D ; Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Be chicks .n.f [Ab«*, of (Vi, a cough.] Medicines proper 
tor relieving coughs. Didt 

F0 ?* L beacn > Sax - bee,- Fr. bead,] To make afum 

with the head. 13 


Pineda. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


BEG 


Bell, book, and candle, (hall not drive me i back 
When gold and lilver beck me to come on. SlaUj. A. jor, . 

Oh, "this falfe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 

Whofe eve beck'd forth my wars, and ended them .ome. 

; Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra, 

Beck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fign with the head ; a nod. . • 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with tnee 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

ifeds, and becks, and wreathed {miles. Milton. 

2 , A nod of command. , r 

Neither the lufty kind {hewed any roughnefs, nor the eafier 

any idlenefs ; but ftill like a well obeyed matter, whole beck is 
enough for difeipline. , - , J &dney, b. n. 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 
Of fpirits* likeft to himfelf in guile, , _ 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear. Milton s Par. Keg . 

The menial fair, that round her wait, ? ... 

At Helen’s beck prepare the room of ftate. Pope s Oayffi b: 111. 

To Bf/ckon. v. a. [from beck, or beacn, Sax. align.] 1 o make 
a fign to. 

With her two crooked hands fhe figns did make, 

And beckon'd him. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant, i w.Jlanz. 13. 

It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it fome impartment did deftre 

To you alone. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With this his diftant friends he beckons near. 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryden. 

To BeAkon. v. n. To make a fign. 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. Adis, xix. 33. 

W r hen he had raifed my thoughts by thofe tranfporting airs, 
he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed 
me to approach. Addifon. Spectator, N° 159* 

Sudden you mount ! you beckon from the Ikies, 

Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife. Pope. 

To Becli'p. v. a. [of be clyppan. Sax.] 'Fo embrace. Di.ff. 

To Beco me, v. a. pret. I became ; comp. pret. 1 have become . 
[from by and come.] 

1. To enter into fome ftate or condition, by a change from fome 
other. 

The Lord God breathed into his nofttils the breath of life-, 
and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7. 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 

A fmaller pear, grafted upon a flock that beareth a greater 
pear, will become great. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 453. 

My voice thou oft haft heard, and haft riot fear’d, 

But ftill rejoic’d ; how is it now become 

So dreadful to thee? Milton's Paradife Lofi, hi x. /. 1 20* 

So the leaft faults, if mix’d with faireft dead. 

Of future ill become the fatal feed. Prion 

2 . To become of. To be the fate of ; to be the end of ; to be the 
final condition of. It is obfervable, that this word is never, or 
very feldom, ufed but with the interrogative what. 

What is then lecome of fo huge a multitude, as would have 
overfpread a great part of the continent ? Raleigh's Ejfays. 

Perplex’d with thoughts, what would become 
Of me, and all mankind. Milton's Par. Lofi , b. xii. /. 27 
The firft hints of the circulation of the blood were taken 
from a common perfon’s wondering zuhat became cf all the 
blood which iflued out of the heart. G r aunt' s Bills of Mortality. 

What will become of me then ? for when he is free, he will 
infallibly accufe me. Dryden' s Spanijb Friar. 

What beca?ne of this thoughtful bufy creature, when removed 
from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled the wife. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

3. In the following paffage, the phrafe, where is he become , is ufed 
for zuhat is become of him. 

I cannot joy, until I berefolvcd 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shakefp. Elen. VI. 

To Beco'me. v.a. [from be or by, and epemen. Sax. to pleafe. j 

1. Applied to perfons; to appear in a manner fuitable to fome- 
thing. 

If I become not a cart as well as another man, a placue on 
my bringing up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

JV hy would I be a queen ? becaufe my face 
VVould wear the title with a better grace ; 

If I became it not, yet it would be 

Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. Dryd. Conq. of Gran 

2. Applied to things; to be fuitable to the perfon ; to befit v to' 
be congruous to the appearance, or character, or circumftances* 
m fuc.1 a manner as to add grace; to be graceful. 

She to her fire made humble reverence. 

And bowed low, that her right well became. 

And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy & ucen l ' 

I would I had fome flowers of the fprine that mUit ’ 
Become your time of day ; and your’s, anefyout’s “ 

I hat wear upon your virgin branches vet 
Your maidenheads growing. Shakefp. mater’s Tale 

. V et be fad, good brothers ; 

or, to {peak truth, it very well becomes you. Sh. Henry IV. 
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.• Bed 

You.r dishonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the Bate 
Of that integrity, which fhould become it. Shakefp. Coriol. 
Wicherly was of my opinion, or, rather, I of his : for it be - 
comes me So to Speak of fo excellent a po«t. Dryd. Dufr. Pref. 

He utterly rejected their fables concerning their gods, as not 
becoming good men, much lefs tbofe which were "worfhipped 
for gods. ^ Stilling fl. Def. of Dijc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

Becoming, particip. adj. [from become .] "T hat which pleafes 
by an elegant propriety ; graceful. It is fometimes ufed with 
the particle of ; but generally without any government of the 
following; words. 

Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To make up my delight. 

No odd becoming graces. 

Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. Suckling. 
Their difcourfes are fuch as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and their breeding ; fuch as are becoming of them, and of 
them only. _ Dryd. Fables , Preface. 

Yet fome becoming boldnefs I may ufe ; 

I’ve well deferv’d, nor will he now refufe. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that they may corredf 
what is conftrained in it, till it be perfected into an habitual 
and becoming eafinefs. Locke. 

Becoming. n.J. [from become.’] Behaviour: a word not now 
in ufe. 

Sir, forgive me, 

Since my beco 7 nings kill me, when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

BecoYiingly. adv. [from becoming.] After a becoming or pro- 
per manner. 

Becc/mingness. n. f [from becoming. See To Become.] De- 
cency ; elegant congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majefty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, than the becomingnefs hereof is in its manner and form. 

Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra , b. iii. c. i. 

BED. n.f. [beb, Sax.] 

1 . Something made to deep on; 

Lying not eredt, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed 4 , or with the legs gathered up, which is in the poliure of 
the body, is the more wholfome. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N® 738. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And' advice with Scrupulous head. Milton. 

Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely Iheds, 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Drydcn. 

2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to deep in. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchfafe me, raiment, bed, and food. 

Sbakefp. King Lear. 

3. Marriage. 

George, the elded; fon of this Second bed , was, after the 
death of his father, by the Singular care and afFedtion of his 
mother, well brought up. Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of 
beds, when they are newly come up, and remove them into 
pots, with better earth. Bacon' s Nat. Hift. N° 459. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, So low 
Down Sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. Milt. Par. Loft, b. vii. /. 288. 
The great magazine for all kinds of treafure is SuppoSed to be 
the bed of the Tiber. We may be Sure, when the Romans lay 
under the apprehenfions of Seeing their city Sacked by a barba- 
rous enemy, that they would take care to beftow Such of their 
riches that way, as could bed bear the water. Addifon. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, or repofited. 

See hoary Albula’s inferied tide 
O’er the warm bed of finoaking Sulphur glide. Addifon. 

7. A layer ; a dratum ; a body Spread over another. 

I See no reaSon, but the Surface of the land fhould be as re- 
gular as that of the water, in the fil'd produ&ion of it ; and 
the drata, or beds within, lie as even. Burnet's Theory. 

8. To bring to Bed. To deliver of a child. It is often ufed 
with the particle of ; as, foe was brought to bed of a daughter. 

Ten months after Elorimel happen’d to wed. 

And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. Prior. 

9. To make the Bed. To put the bed in order after it has been 
ufed. 

I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake, Scour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds , and do all my Se.f. 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Bed of a Mortar, [with gunners.] A Solid piece of oak hol- 
lowed in the middle, to receive the breech and half the trun- 
nions. Di/d. 

Bed of a great gun. That thick plank which lies immediately 
under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Dili. 

To Bed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me : 

I’ll to the T ufcan wars; and never bed her. 

Sbakefp. All's well that ends well i 


Bed 

2. To be placed in bed. 

She was publickly contra-fled, dated as a bride, and Solemn! 
bedded, and, after die was laid, Maximilian’s ambaflkdour { 
his leg, ftript naked to the knee, between the efpoufal flieets U 

. , , Bacon's HenrvVU 

3. 1 o be made partaker of the bed. J 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedd v/ 
with his lady. _ Bacon’; Henry v t 

4. 1 o low, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs-Side downward, upon which lav 
Some of your bed mould to bed your quick in, and lay y 0U r 

quick upon it Mortimer' s Uulblnin 

5. I o lay in a place of reft, or Security. J 

Let coarfe bold hands, from flimy ned. 

The bedded fifh in banks outwreft. Donne 

A Snake bedded himSelf under the threfhold of a country* 

houfe - L'Ef range's Fables 

. 1 o lay in order ; in itrata. 

And as the Beeping Soldiers in th’ alarm. 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 

Start up, and Hand on end. • Shake fp. Hamlet 

To Bed. v.n. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re- 
lapfe, he may poflibly fancy that fhe inferied him. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Beda'bble . v. a. [from dabble.] To wet; to befprinkle. 
It is generally applied to perfons, in a fenfe including inconve- 
nience. 

Never So weary, never So in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 

I can no further crawl, no further go. 

Sbakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
To BedaYgle. v. a. [from daggle .] To bemire; to foil 
cloaths, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 

To Eeda'sh. v. a. [from clajh.] To bemire by throwing dirt ; 
to befpatter ; to wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

Told the fad dory of my father’s death. 

That all the danders by had wet their cheeks. 

Like trees bedajh'd with rain. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

To BedaYvb. v. a. [from dawb.] Todawb over; to befmear; 
to Soil, with Spreading any vifeous body over it. 

A piteous coarfe, a bloody piteous coarfe. 

Pale, pale as afhes, all bedawb' d in blood. 

All in gore blood. Sbakefp. Romeo and fuliet. 

To Beda'zzle. v. a. [from dazzle .] To make the fight dim 
by too much ludre. 

My midaken eyes, 

That have been So bedazzled by the Sun, 

That every thing I look on Seemeth green. 

Shakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Bedcha'mber. n. f [from bed and chamber.'] The chamber 
appropriated to red. 

They were brought to the king, abiding then in his bed- 
chamber. Hayward. 

He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
Bedclo'aths. n.f [from bed and deaths. It has no fingular .] 
Coverlets Spread over a bed. 

For he will be fwine drunk, and, in his Sleep, he does little 
harm, Save to his bedcloaths about him. 

Sbakefp. All's well that ends well. 
BeYder. \ n 'f' [from bed.] The nether-done of an oil- 
BedeYter. ) mill. Did. 

BeYding. n.f. [from bed.] The materials of a bed ; a bed. 
There be no inns 'where meet bedding may be had ; fo that 
his mantle Serves him then for a bed. Spenfer's Ireland. 

Fird, with afliduous care from winter keep. 

Well fother’d in the dalls, thy tender Sheep ; 

Then Spread with draw the bedding of thy fold. 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. Georg. 

Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty'd, 

His foe with beddings and with food Supply ’d. Dry den. 

To Bede'ck. v. a. [from deck.] To deck; to adorn ; to grace. 
Thou fham’d thy Shape, thy love, thy wit, 

And ufed none in that true ufe indeed, 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. 

Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Female it Seems, 

That So bedeck'd , ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way. Milton's Samf Agonijics , l. JlO. 

With ornamental drops bedeck'd I flood, 

And writ my victory with my enemy’s blood. A orris. 

Now Ceres, in her prime, 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddied freight bedeckt. Philips . 

Be'dehouse. n. f [from bebe, Sax. a prayer, and houfe.] An 
hofpital or almshoufe, where the poor people prayed for their 
founders and benefactors. 

Bede'tter. See Bedder. 

To Bede'w. v. a. [from dew.] To moiden gently, as with the 
fall of dew. 

Bedeiv her padure’s grafs with faithful Englifh blood. 

Sbakefp. Richard II. 

Let 




BED 


Let all the tears that fhould bedew my herfe. 

Be drops of balm to Sanedify thy head. Sbakefp. Hen . IV . 
The countefs received a letter from him, whereunto all the 

while fhe was writing her anfvver, fhe bedevaed the paper with 

1 Wotton. 

her tears. , 

What {lender youth, bedeiv' d with liquid odours, 

Courts thee on rofes, in fome pleafant cave ? Milton. 

Balm from a Silver box diddl’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and Scent the Sacred ground. Dryd. 
He Said : and falling tears his face bedeiv. Dry cl. JEneid. 

Be'dfellow. 7i. f. [from bed and fellow.] One that lies in the 
Same bed. 

Pie loves your people. 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 
Mifery acquaints a man with drange bedfelloivs. 

Shakefp. Temp eft. 

And how doth my coufin, your bedfellow ? 

And your faired daughter, and mine ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Being fo troublefom a bedfellow ? Shakefp. Henry IV . 

A man would as Soon choofe him for his bedfelloiv as his play- 
fellow. > L'EJirange. 

What charming bedfelloivs , and companions for life, men 
choofe out of Such women? Addifon. Guardian , N° 120. 
To Bedi'ght. v. a. [from dight.] To adorn ; to drefs; to 
fet off. 

A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love ; 

The maiden fine bedight his love retains. 

And for the village he forfakes the plains. Gay. 

To BedPm. v. a. [from dim.] To make dim ; to obfeure ; to 
cloud ; to darken. 

I have bedimm'd 

The noontide fun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green Sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war. > Shakefp. Tempeji. 

To Bedizen, v. a. [from dizen.] To drefs out. 

BE DLAM, n. f. [corrupted from EethlehemI the name of a reli- 
gious houfe in London, converted afterwards into an hofpital 
for the mad and lunatick.] 

1. A madhoufe ; a place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 

2. A madman ; a lunatick. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifh madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shakefp. Ki?jg Lear. 

BeYlam. adj. [from the noun.] Belonging to a madhoufe; 
fit for a madhoufe. 

The country gives, me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms, 

/ Pin s, wooden pricks. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Be Yl amite. n.f. [from bedlam.] An inhabitant of Bedlam; 
a madman. 

If wild ambition in thybofom reign, 

Alas ! thou boafPft thy Sober fenfe in vain ; 

In thefe poor bedlamites thyfelf Survey. Lewis's Mifcel. 

Be dmaker. n.f [from bedsmH make.] A perfon in the uni- 
vemties, whole office it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was 
, rufticated forever. Sp'Ciator, N° S q8. 

Be dmate. n.f. [from bed and mate.] A bedfellow : one that 
partakes of the fame bed. 

Had I So good occafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly bufinefs 
should rob my bedmate of my company. Shak. Tr. and Crc/T 
Bedmoulding. i [from bed and mould.] A term 

ddikg moulding. 5 ufed by workmen, to fignify thofe 
members in the cornice, which are placed below the coronet. 

r rr , , Builder's Dili. 

B TbeT The poll at the corner of 

the bed, which Supports the canopy 

er this ^#D this horfeback-break- 

Tn L ¥ ge hlH ° f fiefh - Shakefp. Henry IV p [ 

Bedra cgle. v.a. [from be and draggle.] To foi/the 
oaths by Suffering them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more be Seen 
Bedraggled in my walks So green. 

foT e E r CH ’ V " ^ from h and drench.] 
loaii , to Saturate with moifture. 

Far ofi" from the mind of Bolingbroke 
inch crimfon tempeftlhould bedrench 


Swift. 
To drench ; to 


It 


is. 


a. re V oearench 

he fielh green lap of fair king Richard’s land. 

Be'drid. adi ff m U,„j -i-t pbakdp. king RicbbrdTll. 
or lickneisi Conlmed to the bed by age 


•WhA° rWa ^’ unc ' e0 ‘ young Fominbras, 

Of rh; l, T P ° tem , a,Kl freely hears 
f 1)13 ne l’hew’s purpofe. 3 


Vo L. 


Shakefp. Hamlet . 
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Lies he not bedrid ? and, again, does nothing, • 

But what he did being childifh ? Shakejp. /Vinter e Ut.e. 
Now, as a myriad 

OS ants durfl th’ emperor’s lov’d Snake invade ; 

The crawling galleys, Seagulls, finny chips, 

MYht brave our pinnaces, our bedrid Ships. Donne'. 

Hanging old men, who were bedrid , becaufe they would not 
discover where their money was. Clarendon, b.v iii. 

Infirm perfons, when they come to be So weak as to be fixed 
to their beds, hold out many years ; Some have lain bedrid 

twenty years. Ray. 

BeYrite. n.f. [from bed and rite.] The privilege of the mar- 


riage bed. 


WhoSe vows are, that no bednte Shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Shakefp. lempejl. 

To Bedro'p. v. a. [from be and drop.] To befprinkle; to 
mark with Spots or drops ; to Speckle. 

Not So thick Swarm’d once the Soil 
Ecdrop'd with blood of Gorgon. Milt. Par. Loft , b.x.l . 5 2 7 ° 
Our plenteous fixeams a various race Supply ; 

The Silver eel in Shining volumes roll’d. 

The yellow carp, in Scales bedrop' d with gold. Pope's JV. For n 
Be'dstead. n.f [from bed and Jlead.] The frame on which 
the bed is placed. 

Chimnies with Scorn rejecting fmoak ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedjleads broke. Swift. 

BeYstraw. n.f [from bed and Jlvaw.] The firaw laid un- 
der a bed to make it Soft. 

Fleas breed principally of Straw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture ; or the chamber or bedflraw kept clofe, 
and not aired. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N° 696. 

BedsweYver. n. f [from bed and fwerve.] One that is falfe 
to the bed ; one that ranges or Swerves from one bed to an- 
other. 

She’s a bedfwerver , even as bad as thofe, 

That vulgars give bold’ft titles to. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 
BeYtime. n.f. [from bed and time.] The hour of reft; fleep- 
ing time. 

TV hat mafks, what dances Shall we have. 

To wear away this long age of three hours. 

Between our after-Supper and bedtime ? 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dreamt 
After evening repafts, till bedtime , their thoughts will be beft 
taken up in the eafy grounds of religion. Milt, on Education . 
The Scouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime , takes no reft that night. Dryden'sjuv. 
To BeduYg. v.a. [from be and dung.] To cover, ormanure 
with dung. 

To BedlSst. v. a. [from Z^and clujl.] To Sprinkle with duft 0 
Be dward. adv. [from bed and ward.] Toward bed. 

In heart /•■ 

As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burnt to bedward. Shakefp. Coriolanus „ 

To BedwaYf. v. a. [from be and dwarf] Tct make little 5 
to hinder in growth ; to ftunt. 

’ Tis Shrinking, not clofe weaving, that hath thus 
/ m Yd and body botli bcdivarfed us. Donne 

BeYwork. n.f [from bed and work.] Work done in bed* 
work performed without toil of the hands. 

The ftill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands fhall ftrike. 

When fulnefs call them on, and know, by meafure 
Gf their obfervant toil, - the enemy’s weight ; 

Why this hath not a finger’s dignity, 

* hc T ca ^ this bedwork , mapp’ry, clofet war. 

BEE. n.f. [beo, Saxon.] r ™ 7 " S and Cre Jt ,da - 

1 -Td art 01 ™ 31 tKat makeS hone 7 ’ re niarkable for its induftry 

So work the honey beesc 
Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 

e art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakefp. Hen. V 
From the Moorifh camp. 

There Ms been heard a diftant humming noife. 

Like bees difturb’d, and arming in their hives. Drvden 
A company of poor infecls, whereof fome are bees, djXtl 

sassr* ** «— > — 


2 . 


Bbmatsk. n.f. [ fron ] hee and eau] A bird that feeds upon 

Bee- FLOWER, n.f [from bee and flower .] A faeries nf f r 

S TCT' Api«„rS 


ar. 

es 


A convenient and necefiary place cuo-bf tr\ 1 

Of, for your apiary, or bee-glrden. T 

Bee-hive. *. f. [from bee and hive.] The cZ oTb ’ Y Y 

% bees are kept. C 3 or box 5 ln which 


Bee-maste*. n.f. [from irr and majitr.] One that keeps bees 

2 /- 7-1 


They 
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BEE 

They that are bee-mafters , and have not care enough of 
them, muft not expert to reap any confiderable advantage by 
them. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

BEECH, n. f [bece, or boc, Saxon. ] 

This tree hath leaves fomewhat refembling thofe of the horn- 
beam ; the male flowers grow together in a round bunch, at 
remote diftances from the fruit, which confifts of two triangu- 
lar nuts, inclofed in a rough hairy rind, divided into four parts. 
There is but one fpecies of this tree at prefent known, except 
two varieties, with ftriped leaves. It will grow to a confide- 
rable flature, though the foil be ftony and barren ; as alfo, Up- 
on the declivities of mountains. The fhade of this tree is very 
injurious to moft forts of plants, which grow near it ; but is 
generally believed to be very falubrious to human bodies. The 
timber is of great ufe to turners and joiners. The mail is very 
good to fatten fwine and deer ; and affords a fweet oil, and has 
fupported fome families with bread. Millar. 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it Hood. Dryden . 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 

Tfoomforis Spring. 

Be'echen. adj. [bucene. Sax.] Confffting of the wood of the 
beech ; belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll ferve us when we dine. 

And in plain beechen veffels fill our wine. Dryden’ s Juv. 

BEEF. 7i. f [bceufi French.] 

1. The flefli of black cattle prepared for food. 

What fay you to a piece of beef and muftard ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The fat of roafted beef falling on the birds, will bafte them. 

Swift. 

2. An ox, hull, or cow, confidered as fit for food. In this 
fenfe it has the plural beeves ; the fingular is feldom found. 

A pound of man’s flefh 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 

As flefh of muttons, beeves , or goats. Shakefp. M. of Ven. 

Alcinous flew twelve fheep, eight white-tooth’d fwine. 
Two crook-haunch’d beeves. Chapman’s Odyjfey. 

There was not any captain, but had credit for more victuals 
than we fpent there ; and yet they had of me fifty beeves among 
them. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Apology. 

On hides of beeves , before the palace gate. 

Sad fpoils of luxury ! the fuitors fate. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Beef, adj . [from the fubftantive.] Confifting of the flefh of 
black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a beef flake, and a pot of ale, from the butcher. Swift. 

Beef-eater, n.f [from beef and eat, becaufe the commons is 
beef when on waiting.] A yeoman of the guard. 

Be'emol. n.f. This word I have found only in the example, 
and know nothing of the etymology, unlefs it be a corruption 
of bymodule , from by and modulus , a note ; that is, a note out of 
the regular order. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two bee- 
mols, or half notes ; fo as, if you divide the tones equally, the 
eight is but feven whole and equal notes. Bacon’s Nat. Hi ft. 

Been, [beon, Saxon.] The participle preterite of To Be 3 which 
fee. 

Beer. n.f. [bir, Welch.] Liquour made of malt and hops. It 
is diftinguiftied from ale, either by being older or fmaller. 
Here’s a pot of good double bee)-, neighbour ; drink. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It were good to try clarifying with almonds in new beer. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi ft or y, N° 768. 

Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer, beer ; 

Tho’ ft ale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear; 

So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 

Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. Pope. 

Be'estings. See Biestings. 

Beet. n.f. [beta, Lat.J The name of a plant. 

It hath a thick, fleftiy root ; the flowers have no vifible 
leaves, but many ftamina, or threads, collected into a globe ; 
the cup of the flower is divided into five fegments; the feeds 
are covered with an hard outer coat, and grow two or three 
together in a bunch. The fpecies are ; 1 . The common white 
beet. 2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red beet. 5. T'he great red beet. 
6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swifs or Chard beet. The two 
firft mentioned are preferved in gardens, for the ufe of their 
leaves in pot herbs. The other forts are propagated for their 
roots, which are boiled as parfneps. The red beet is moll com- 
monly cultivated and ufed in garniftiing difhes. The Swifs 
beet is by fome much efteemed. Millar. 

SETTLE, n.f. [byrel, Saxon.] 

1. An infect diftinguifhed by having hard cafes 01 {heaths, under 

which he folds his wings. . 

They are as {hards, and he their beetle, ah. Ant. and Cleop. 

The poor beetle , that we tread upon, 

In corporal fuff’rance finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Others come in place, {harp of fight, and too provident for 
that which concerned their own intereft; but as blind as 


B E F 

beetles in forefeeing this great and common daneen 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turfs 

A grott there was with hoary mofs o’ergrown. 

The clafping ivies up the ruins creep. 

And there the bat and drowfy beetle fleep. Garth 

T he butterflies and beetles are fuch numerous tribes, that T 
believe, in our own native country alone, the fpecies of each 
kind may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. ]g a 

2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which wedges are 
driven. 6 9 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shakefp. HenryVL 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles , an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome well grown tree ; yet, after all the 
{kill of artificers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot 
one moment, fecure itfelf from being eaten by worms, or de- 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stillingfieet, 

To Beetle, v. n. [from the noun,] To jut out; to hai/ 
over. " ** 

What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood* my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff. 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefpi Hamlet. 

Or where the hawk. 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thotnfon’s Spring 

BeetleeroVed. adj. [from beetle and brow.] Havino- DrQ * 
minent brows. 

Beetlehe'aded. adj. [from beetle and head.] Loggerheaded 5 
wooden headed ; having a head ftupid, like the head of a wooden 
beetle. 

A whorefon, beetleheaded , flap-ear’d knave. 

Shakefp Taming of the Shrew: 

Be'etlestocic. n.f. [from beetle and flock. ] The handle of a 
beetle. 

T o crouch, to pleafe, to be a beetleflock 
Of thy great mailer. Shakefpeare. 

Be'etrave. t See Beet. 

Be'et RADISH. 5 

Beeves, n.f. [The plural of beef] Black cattle; oxen. 

One way, a band felect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves , fair oxen, and fair kine. 

From a fat meadow ground. Milt oris Paradife Loft, b xi. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
and duration of their days ; whereof there want not examples 
in animals uniparous : firft, in bififfcous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels and beeves ; whereof there is above a million annually 
{lain in England. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 6. 

Beeves , at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is fhrunk into an urn. Pope’s Dunciad. 

To Befa'll. v.n. [from fall. It befell, it hath befallen.] 

1. To happen to : ufed generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The worft that may befall me in this cafe. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Niglit’ s Dream, 
Other doubt poflefles me, left harm 
Befall thee, fever’d from me. Milton’ s Parad LoJ} , b. ix. 

This venerable perfon, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the deftruction of Jerufalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of thofe unparalleled calamities, which befell his- coun- 
trymen. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

This difgrace has befallen them, not becaufe they deferved it, 
but becaufe the people love new faces. Addiforis Freeholder. 

2. To happen to, as good. 

Bion alked an envious man, that was very fad, what harm 
had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen unto another 
man ? Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

No man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
perfon, from what befalls him in this world. Tillotfon. 

3. To happen ; to come to pafs. 

But fince th’ affairs of men are ftill uncertain* 

Let’s reafon with the worft that may befall. Shak. J. Cafar . 

I have reveal’d 

This difeord which befell, and was in heav’n 

Among th’ angelick pow’rs. Milton’s Parad. Loft , b. vi. 

4. It is ufed fometimes with to before the perfon to whom any 
thing happens. 

Some great mifehief hath befall’ n 
To that meek man. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi« 

5. To befall of. To become of ; to be the ftate or condition of; 

a phrafe little ufed. 

Do me the favour to dilate at full, 

What hath befall’ n of them, and thee, till now. 

Shakefpeare’ s Comedy of Errours. 

To Befi't. v. a. [from be and fit. ] To fuit; to be fuitable to 5 
to become. 

Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet 

Out of 
Befits thee, 

I will bring you where fhe fits* 

Clad in fplendour, as befits 
Her deity. 

Thou, what befits the new lora mayor 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. 


onuKejy. j - 

my fight, thou ferpent ! — That name beft 
e, with him leagu’d ; thyfelf as falfe. Parad. Lojt. 


Miltm* 


Dryden. 

To 
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To Befo'ol. v. a. [from be and fool] To infatuate ; to fool ; 
to deprive of underftanding ; to lead into errour. 

Men befool themfelves infinitely, when, by venting a few 
fighs they will needs perfuade themfelves that they have re- 

Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though in nothing 
more befooled ; the nature of fin being not only to defile, but 

to infatuate. Smth 

Befo're. prep, [bipopan, Sax.] 

1. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line ; whence it will follow, that they can drive 
to no certain point. Dryden * 

2. Lithe front of; not behind. 

Who fhall go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 

Behind them, while til’ obdurate king purfues. Par. Loft. 

3. In the prefence of ; noting authority or conqueft. 

Great queen of gathering clouds, 

See, we fall before thee ! 

Proftrate we adore thee ! Dryden’ s Albion . 

The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addiforis Cato. 

4. In the prefence of ; noting refpecl. 

We fee that blufliing, and the calling down of the eyes 
both, are more when we come before many. Bacon. 

They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier, 
when he dreft himfelf in his beft habit, to appear before his 
patron. Dryden’s Virgil, Dedication. 

5. In fight of. 

Before the eyes of both our armies here, 

Let us not wrangle. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

6. Under the cognizance of; noting jurifdiction. 

If a fuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 
licenfe the fuit to an higher court. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

7. In the power of ; noting the right of choice. 

Give us this evening ; thou haft morn and night. 

And all the year before thee, for delight. Dryden. 

He hath put us in the hands of our own counfel. Life and 
death, profperity and deftruction, are before us. Tillotfon . 

8^ By the impulfe of fomething behind. 

Her part, poor foul ! feeming as burdened 
With leffer weight, but not with lefler woe, 

Was carried with more fpeed before the wind. Sh. Com. of Err. 

Hurried by fate, he cries, and bom before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful fliore. Dryden. 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the books which have 
appeared before it in this kind. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

10. In preference to. 

We ftiould but prefume to determine which Ihould be the 
fitted, till we fee he hath chofen fome one, which one we may 
then boldly fay to be the fitted, becaufe he hath taken it before 
the reft. Hooker , b. iii. 

We think poverty to be infinitely defirable before the tor- 
ments of covetoufnefs. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

11. Prior to ; nearer to anything ; as, the elded fon is before the 

younger in fuccefllon. J 

12. Superiour to ; as, he is before his colnpetitors both in rio-ht 

and power. & 

Before, adv. 

1. Sooner than ; earlier in time: 

Heav’nly born, 

Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d, 

Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. Par. Loft , b. vli 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. in time pad. J 

Such a plenteous crop they bord 
Of pureft and well winnow’d grain. 

As Britain never knew before. 

3- In fome time lately pad. ^ 

. I M refume fomewhat which hath been before faid, touch- 

4. p?etuT;f':tt"eft s - Hale ’ s 0nsin 

Be f ore th ]s elaborate treatife can become of ufe to my coun- 
try, two points are neceflaty. y c • r . 

5* To this time; hitherto. W *f ' 

The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fliore, 

Lull d m their eafe, and undifturb’d before , 

Are all on fire. J j » • 1 

6. Already. Dryden s JEnetd. 

Tk Y °OL teI1 me ’ mother ’ what I knew before , 

7. Fat t h: r o S’in e ^ anded ° n ^ fh ° re - “ 

rp. r Thoti’rt fo far before , 

A Iieiwifteft wing of recompence is flow 
1 o overtake 

*** and band.} 

' t!,e pallet ™' Cil ' Mi0n ’ “ ' ,rCOCC ' , P 3tion 5 fometimes with 
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Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command. . • Hudibras. 

Your foul has been beforehand zvith your bouy, 

And drunk fo deep a draught of promis’d blils. 

She flumbers o’er the cup. Dryden’ s Don bebajnan * 

I have not room for many reflections ; the laft cited author 
has been beforehand with me, in its proper moral. Addifon » 

2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 

His profeffion is to deliver precepts neceflary to eloquent 
fpeech ; yet fo, that they which receive them, may be taught 
beforehand the {kill of fpeaking. H° oker, b. 1. 

It would be refilled by fuch as had beforehand refilled the ge- 
neral proofs of the gofpel. Atterbury. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, Sir Roger uled 
to bargain beforehand , to cut oft a quarter of a yard in any 
part of the bill. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of J. Bull. 

3. In a ftate of accumulation, or fo as that more has been receiv- 
ed than expended. 

Stranger’s houfe is at this time rich, and much beforehand % 
for it hath laid up revenue thefe thirty-feven years- Bacon. 

4. At firft ; before any thing is done. 

What is a man’s contending With infuperable difficulties, 
but the rolling of Sifyphus’s ftone up the hill, which is foon 
beforehand to return upon him again ? L’ Eftrahge’ s Fables : 

Befo'retime. adv. [from before and time.] Formerly; of old 


time. 


llv* 

Beforetime in Ifirael, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he fpake. i Sam. ix. g. 

To Befo'rtune. v . n. [from be and fortune.] To happen to; 
to betide. 

I give confent to go along with you ; 

Recking as little what betideth me, 

As much I wifh all good befortune you. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona . 
To Befo'ul. v. a. [from be and foul] To make foul ; to foil ; 
to dirt. 

To BefrFend. v. a. [from be and friend.] To favour; to be 
kind to ; to countenance ; to lhew friendlhip to 4 to benefit. 

If it will pleafe Caefar 
To be fo good to Caefar, as to hear me, 

I {hall befeech him to befriend himfelf. Shakefp. j. Cafar. 

Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham’s Sophy . 

See them embarked, 

And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them. Addifon 
Be thou the firft true merit to befriend ; 

His praife is loft, who flays till all commend. Pope: 

Brother-fervants muft always befriend one another. Swift „ 

To Befri'nge. v. a. [from be and fringe.] To decorate, as 
with fringes. 

When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath fpice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a rowe. 

Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. p 0 p go 

To BEG. v. n. [ beggeren , Germ.] To live upon alms; to live 
by afking relief of others. 

I cannot dig; to beg I am afhamed, Luke, xvi. ?. 

To Beg. v. a. J 

1. To afk ; to feek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and begged tlie body. Matth. xxvii. c 3. 

2. 1 o take any thing for granted, without evidence or proof 

We have not begged any principles or fuppofitions, for the 
proof of this ; but taking that common ground, which both 
Mofes and all antiquity prefent. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth , 

To Beget, v a. 1 begot, or begat; I have begotten, or begot. 

[begercan; Saxon; to obtain. See To GET. ] 

I. To generate; to procreate ; to become the father of children. 
But firft come the hours, which were be<?ot 
In Jove’s fweet paradife, of day and night/ 

Which do the feafons of the year allot. Spenfer's Epitbal \ 

, I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

%ttof nothing but vain phantafy. Shakefp. Romeo and Jul 

dim *lt\AF ttm me thefe ’ feeln S 1 have Ioft my children. 


and am defolate. // a r 

Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryderis ^AEneid 
Love is begot by fancy, bred 

By ignorance, by expectation fed. GranTAb 

2. To pfoduce, as effe&s. ramnlle . 

If to have done the thing you gave in charge. 

Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 

F or it is done. < Shahf 

y whole intention was to beget, in the minds of men ma/ 
mficent fentiments of God and his works. Chcyne’s Phil S 

3. To produce, as accidents. 7 

Is it a time for ftory, when each minute 
begets a thoufand dangers ? n z. » d » 

4- It is fometimes ufed with on, or upon, before the mtlher.^' 
TT- Begot upon 

His mother Martha by his father John cv « 

b ‘£H2 : I, '“ *»*) 
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jpof what their prowefs gain’d, the law declares 
ts to themfelves alone, and to their heirs : 

No {hare of that goes back to the begetter , 

But if the fon fights well, and plunders better** 


Shakefp . Hamlet. 



________ — Dry den. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often againd the confent and will of the beget- 
ter . Locke. 

Be'ggar. n.f. [from beg. It is more properly written begger ; 
but the common orthography is retained, becaufe the deriva- 
tives all preferve the a .] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who has nothing but what is 
given him. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the dud, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill* to fet them among princes. 

i Samuel , ii. 8. 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblenefs and dignity. Broome on the Odyffcy. 

2. One who fupplicates for any thing ; a petitioner ; for which, 
beggar is a harfh and contemptuous term. 

What fubjedts will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryd. Conq. of Gran. 

3. One who aflumes what he does not prove. 

Thefe fhameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, affume to themfelves to 
be men of reafon. Tillotfoh. 

To Be'ggar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverifh. 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar'd your’s for ever. * Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

They fhall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the prefent 
{pinners. Gr aunt s Bills of iVxoi tahiy. 

If the mifer durd his farthings fpare, 

With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his fcore, 

Lifts up his eyes, and hades to beggar more. Gay s Trivia. 

2 . To deprive. 

Neceffity, of matter beggar’d , 

Will nothing dick our perfons to arraign 
In ear and ear, 

3. Toexhaud. 

For her perfon. 

It beggar’d all defeription ; die did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiflue, 

O’er-pi&uring V enus. Sbakefp. , Antony and CUopatra. 

Be'ggarliness. n.f. [from beggarly.] The date of being beg- 
garly; meannefs ; poverty. . . 

Be'ggarly. adj. [from beggar.] Mean; poor; indigent; in 
the condition of a beggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever will, though he do {hake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Sbakefp. Otbello. 
Who, ^ that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament houfe, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and a greafy hat, could have fufpe&ed, that he thould, 
by the murder of one king, and the banidiment of another, 
afeend the throne ? South. 

The next town has the reputation of being extremely poor 

and beggarly. , Addi I on on Ital n 

Corufodes, by extreme pardmony, faved thirty-tour pounds 

out of a beggarly fcllowfhip. . Swi f u 

Be'ggarly. ado. [from beggar.] Meanly; dcfpicably; mdi- 

^Touching God himfelf, hath he revealed, that it is his de- 
light to dwell beggarly ? and that he taketh no pleafure to be 
worfhipped, faving only in poor cottages ? Hooker, b. v. 

Be'ggary. n.f. [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the ut- 

mod degree. , „ , , . 

On he brought me into fo bare a houfe, that it was the pic- 

ture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary. Sidney , b. 11. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And fay there is no fin, but to be rich : 

And being rich, my virtue then {hall be, 

To fay there is no vice, but beggary. Sbakefp. King John. 
We mud become not only poor for the prefent, but reduc- 
ed by further mortgages, to adateof^&^ry for endlefs years 

5 J Swift. 

to come. _ , . r , J 

To BEGFN. v. n. I began, ox begun-, I ha vz begun, [bejmnan. 

Sax. from be, or by to, and 5 an 5 an, 5 aan, or 5 an, to go.] 

To enter upon fomething new : applied to perfons^ 

Begin every day to repent ; not that thou thouldd at all de- 
fer it ; but all that is pad ought to feem little to thee, feeing it 
is fo ’in itfelf. Begin the next day with the fame zeal, fear, 
and humility, as if thou hadd never begun before. Taylor. 
I’ll fing of heroes and of kings; 

Begin my mufe. r a A Ccw : y ' 

2 To commence any adion or date ; to do the fird aft, or fird 
’ part of an aft ; to make the fird dep from not doing to doing. 
They began at the ancient men which were before the houfe. 
J Ezekiel, ix, 6. 

Of thefe no more you hear him fpeak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek :• 

Thefe rang’d and diow’d, {hall, in their turns,. _ 

Remain obfeure as in their urns. . Prior. 

Beginning from the rural gods, his hand ? 

Was lib’ral to the pow’rs of high command. Drydens Fab . 
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Rapt into future times, the bard begun , 

A virgin {hall conceive. Pope's Meffiah 

3* To enter upon exidence ; as, the world began ; the practice 
began. 

4. To have its original. 

And thus the hard and dubborn race of man, 

From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore 

From Nimrod fird the favage chafe began -, 


1 Pet. 


Pope, 

i?* 1 7. 
Dryden. 

Pope. 


Drydt 


tn. 


A mighty hunter, and his game was man. 

5. To take rife. 

Judgment mud begin at the houfe of God. 

The long begun from Jove. 

All began. 

All ends in love of God, and love of man. 

6. To come into a<d. 

Now and then a flgh he dole. 

And tears began to flow. 

To Begin. v. a. 

1. To do the fird add of any tiling ; to pafs from not doing to do- 
ing, by the fird a£t. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong. Pope’s Mefiah. 

They have been awaked, by thefe awful feenes, to begin re- 
ligion ; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itfelf into 
more refined principles, by divine grace. Watts . 

2. To trace from any thing as the fird ground. 

The apodle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

3. To begin with. T o enter upon ; to fall to work upon. 

A leffon which requires fo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government of the Tongue. 

Begi'nner. n.f. [from begin.] 

1. He that gives the flrd caufe, or original, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 

To lofs of love adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mifehief. 

And, in my woe’s beginner , it to end. Fairy Fh.ecn, b. ii. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop of Antioch in Syria, the 
fluff beginner thereof, even under the apodles themfelves. Hook. 

2 . An unexperienced attempter ; one in his rudiments ; a young 
practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a beginner, brought 
the honour to the Iberian fide. Sidney , b. i. 

They arc, to beginners, an eafy and familiar introdu&ion ; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in fuch as 
are entered before. plooker, b. v. §. 37. 

I have taken a lid of feveral hundred words in a ferrnon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could poflibly under- 
dand. Swift. 

Beginning, n.f [from begin.] 

1. The fird original or caufe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether front 
the head or the heart, the body moves and adts by a confent of 
all its parts. Swift. 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 

Alfo in the day of your gladnefs, and in your folemn days, 
and in the beginnings of your months, you dial! blow the trum- 
pets over your burnt offering. Numbers, x. 10. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth {how ; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

3. The ffate in which any thing fird is. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings grow : 

Thus fidies fird to {hipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

4. The rudiments, or drd grounds or materials. 

The underdanding is paflive ; and whether or not it will 
have thefe beginnings , and materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own power. Locke. 

5. The fird part of any thing. _ < ■ 

The caufes and defigns of an aedion, are the beginning-, t he 
effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle ; and the unra- 
velling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the end. 

Pope on Epick P oetry. 

To Begi'rd. v. a. I begirt, or begirded-, I have begirt, [fromd 
and gird.] 

1. To bind with a girdle. 

Or fhould die confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. Milton’s Paradife Lof,b.ii.b^Z> 

2. ToTurround; to encircle; to encompafs. 

Begird th’ almighty throne, . \ 

Befeeching, or befieging .Milton's Paradife Lof, b. V. /* 00 » 
At home furrounded by a fervile croud, 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraction loud : 

Abroad begirt with men, and Iwords, and fpears; _ . 
His very date acknowledging his fears. 

3. To {hut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer ; to block up. 

It was fo clofely begirt before the king’s march into the w » 
that the council humbly defired his majedy, that he wou 
fee it. Clarendon, !>■ 
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Ppoi'et v. > 7 . [This is, I think, only a corruption of be- 
if perhap" by the printer.] To begird. See Be GIR b. 
And, Lentulus* begirt you Pompey s houle, 

To feize his Cons alive ; for they are they 
Mud make our peace with him. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 
BE’GLERBEG. n.f. [Turkifh.] The chief governour of a 

province among the i urks. „ , . 

To Begna'w. v. a. [from be and gnaw.] To bne ; to eat a- 


wav ; to corrode ; to nibble. 


Addifon. 


His horfe is dark fpoiled with the daggers, begnawn with the 

bots, waid in the back, and dioulder fhotten. _ 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The worm of confcience dill begnaw thy foul. 

Sbakefp. Richard III. 

Bego'ne. interjedl. [only a coalition of the words begone.] Go 

away; hence; hade away. 

Begone! the goddefs cries, with dern difdain ; 

Begone! nor dare the hallow’d dream to dain. 

She fled, for ever banifh’d from the train. 

Bego't. 1 'jTjg p ar tidplc paffive of the verb beget. 

Beco'tten. S n i r . .. Q 

Remember that thou wad begot of them. Lcclus , vn. 20. 

The fird he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But bafe begotten on a Theban Have. Drydens ALneid. 

To Becre'ase. v. a. [from be and greafe.] To foil or dawb 
with unCluous or fat matter. 

ToBegri'me. v.a. [from be and grime. See Grime and Grim.] 
To foil with dirt deep impreffed ; to foil in fuch a manner that 
the natural hue cannot eafily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frefh 
As Dian’s vifage, is now begrim’d, and black 
As my own face. Sbakefp. Othello. 

ToBegui'le. v. a. [from be and guile.] 

1. To impofe upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 

This I fay, led any man fhould beguile you with enticing 
words. Loloff. ii. 4. 

The ferpent me beguil’d, and I did eat ! 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
Whofoever fees a man, who would have beguiled, and im- 
pofed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
fay, that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

2 . To deceive ; to evade. 

Is wretchednefs depriv’d that benefit. 

To end itfelf by death ? ’Twas yet fome comfort. 

When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And frudrate his proud will. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

3. To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 

With thefe fometimes die doth her time beguile ; 

Thefe do by fits her phantafy poffefs. Sir J. Davies. 

Sweet leave me here a while ; 

My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day withfleep. Hamlet. 

Begu'N. The participle paffive of begin. 

But thou bright morning dar, thou rifling Aim, 

Which in thefe latter times had brought to light 
Thofe myderies, that, fince the world begun , 

Lay hid in darknefls and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. 

Beha'lf. n.f [This word Skinner derives from half, and inter- 
prets it, for my half ; as, for my part. It fleems to me rather 
corrupted from behoof, profit ; the pronunciation degenerating 
eafily to behafe ; which, in imitation of other words fo found- 
ed, was written, by thofe who knew not the etymology, be- 
half] 

1. Favour; caufe. 

__ He was in confidence with thofe who defigned the deduc- 
tion of Strafford ; againd whom he had contracted fome pre- 
judice, in the behalf of his nation. Clarendon, b. viii. 

W ere but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf Addifon’ s Cato. 

Never was any nation bleffedwith more frequent interpofi- 
tions of divine providence in its behalf Atterbury. 

2. Vindication ; fupport. 

He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalf of his midrefs’s beauty. 0 Sidney. 

Led the fiend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant poffeffion, fome new trouble raife. Paradife Loft . 
Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 
fperity or afflidfion; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 
monument. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

1 o Beha've. v. a. [from be and have.] 

To carry ; to conduct : ufed almod always with the recipro- 


1. 


BEH 

2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfe of, to govern , to flit 
due ; to difeipline : but this is not now ufed. _ 

But who his limbs with labours, and. his mind . 

Behaves with cares, cannot fo eafy mifs. Fairy dpjteen^ b. 1U 
With fuch fober and unnoted paffion. 

He did behave his anger ere ’twas fpent. 

As if he had but prov’d an argument. Shakejp . lirnoiu 

To Behave, v.n. To act; to conduct one’s felf. it lsta^en 
either in a good or a bad fenfe; as, he behaved well or ill. 

Beha'viour. n.f. [from behave.] 

Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether good or bad ; man- 


1. 


ners. 


Mopfa, curious in any thing but her own good behaviour , 

followed Zelmane. btdne . 

2. External appearance. 

And he changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him- 
felf mad in their hands. _ 1 Sam xxi. 13* 

3. Gedure; manner of addion, adapted to particular occafions. 

Well witneffing the mod fubmiffive behaviour , that a thralled, 
heart could exprefs. Sidney * 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we dand ; when we 
acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becaufe the gedure of condancy becometh us bed in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker , b. v. 

One man fees how much another man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to love. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

4. Elegance of manners ; gracefulnefs. 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and handfome be- 
haviour. Sidney, k. L 

The beautiful prove accompliflied, but not of great fpirit ; 
and dudy, for the mod part, rather behaviour than virtue. 

Bacon’ s Ornam. Rational. N° 63; 
He who advifeth the philofopher, altogether devoted to the 
Mufes, fometimes to offer facrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfeff without behaviour. Wolion. 

5. Condu6f; general pradf ice; courle of life. 

To him, who hath a profpe<d of the date that attends men af- 
ter this life, depending on their behaviour here, the meafures of 
good and evil are changed. Locket, 

6. To be upon one’s behaviour. A familiar phrafe, noting fuch a 
date as requires great caution ; a date in which a failure in be- 
behaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfelves are upon their behaviour to a fuperiour 
power. L’EJlrange’s Fables . 

To Behe'ad. v. a. [from be and head.] To deprive of the 
head ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

See a reverend Syracufan merchant 
Beheaded publickly. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

His beheading he underwent with all chridian magnanimity. 

Clarendon, b. vii„ 

On each fide they fly. 

By chains connext, and, with dedrudtive fweep, 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. . Addifon on Italy . 

Behe'ld. particip. paffive, from behold-, which fee. 

All hail ! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Y e dreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! Pope’s Gdyffey : 

Be'hemoth. n. f Behemoth, in Hebrew, fign ides beads in ge- 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for fervice. But fob 
fpeaks of an animal, which he calls behemoth, and deferibes its 
particular properties at large, in chap. xl. 15. Bochart has ta- 
ken much care to make it appear to be the hippopotamus, or 
river-horfe. Sandtius thinks it is an ox. The Fathers fuppofe 
the devil to be meant by it. But v/e agree with the generality 
of interpreters, in their opinion, that it is the elephant. Calmet. 

Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee ; he eateth 
grafsasanox. xl T - 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Behemvth rears his head. Thomfots Summer, /.6ac. 

Be hen. ) n.f Valerian roots. Alfo a fruit refembling the tama- 

Ben. 3 nlk, from which perfumers extra# an oil. Dili 

Behest, n.f. [from be and heft j hie r , Saxon.] Command j 
precept; mandate. > 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 

ofYyti!bg Ut frammg ’ ° Ut ° f her own wiU > th e forechoofmg 

Such joy he had their ftubborn hearts to quell, ^ U " 
And durdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 

I hat his behefl they fear’d as proud tyrant’s law. Fairy 9 

1, mellenger from everlaffing Jove, 

n his great name thus his beheft do tell. Fairfax , b. \. ft. 1- 
t HY V1 fit oft thofe happy tribes, " ' * 

On high behefl s his angels to and fro 
Pad’d frequent. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b.yl l T 

_ Rdgn thou m hell, thy kingdom; letme ferve 
in heav n God ever bled, and his divine 
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cal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourfclves diforderly among you. 

1\/T v a r . 2 Thejfal. iii. 7. 

Manned figns came from heaven, unto thofe that behaved 
themfelves manfully. 2 Macc. ii. 2 1 . 

To their wills wedded, to their errours (laves, ’ ’ * z> ; /?r , , . A ' --- - - 

No man like them, they think, himfelf behaves. Denham To Beh^ht' l’ W ° nh 'f , ? be obe y d ! Paradife Left, b. vi. 
We fo hve and fo aft, as if we were" fecure of the final iffue pfomife Sa x ' 1 ’ Fet ’ ***’ partl [from hian, to 

and event of things, however we may behave ourfelva. 

Atterbury. 


promife, Sax.] 
i. To promife. 
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cm r Guypn, mindful of his vow- y plight. 

Up rofc from drowfy couch, and him addreft, 

"Unto the journey which he had behight. 

Fairy Q&eex, b. [L eant. ii. 

To entruft ; to commit 

That molt glorious houfe- that gllft’reth bright, 

Whereof the keys, are to thy hand behight 
By wife Fidelia, Fairy ^ueen, b. i. card. x, ftan%. 50. 

Perhaps, to call ; to name ; bight being often put, in old au- 
thors, for flamed, qr was named. 

BehFnd. prep . fhinhan, Saxon j 
I, At the back of another, 

Acomates ha.fte.cj with two hundred harquebufiers, which he 
had caufed his horfemen to take behind them upon their horfes. 

Knoile-s’s Fliftory of the Turk?* 

On the back part ; not before. 

She came in the preft behind , and touched.. Mend, v. 2 7. 
Towards the back. 

The Benjamites looked behind them. fudges, xx. 4c, 

Following another. 

Her hufband went with her, weeping behind her. iSamPn. 1 6, 
Remaining after the departure of fomething elfe. 

He left behind him, myfelf, and a lifter, both born in one 
hour. Shakefp, Twelfth Flight , 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the prefent, but 
they leave peace and contentment behind them. Tillotfon , 

6. Remaining after the death of thofe to whom it belonged. 

What he gave me to publifh* was but a fmall part of what he 
left behind him. Popes L etters , 

At a diftance from fomething going before. 

Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind. 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves bur fenfe behind. Dryden. 

8. Inferiour to another ; having the pofteriour place with regard 
to excellence,. 

-After the overthrow of this ftrft houfe of God, a fecond was 
eredied ; but with fo great odds, that they wept, which beheld 
how much this latter came behind it. Hooker , b. 5. § I. 

<y. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir’d, behind h is daughter’s bed. 

He, for approaching deep, compos’d his head, Dryden . 

.Behind, adv. 

1. Out of fight; not yet produced to view ; remaining. 

We cannot be fure, that we have all the particulars before 
us ; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unfeen, which 
may caft the probability on the other fide. Locke. 

2,. Moll of the former fenfes may become adverbial, by fuppref- 
fing the accufative cafe ; as, I left my money behind, or be- 
hind me • 

Behindhand, adv. [from behind and hand.'] 

1, In a {late in which rents or profits, or any advantage, is anti- 
f cipated ; fo that left is to be received, or more performed, than 

the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fufFer, if your being behindhand has made 
the natural ufe fo high, that your tradefman cannot live upon 
his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardnefs. In this 
fenfe, it is followed by with, 

Confider, whether it is not better to be half a. year behindhand 
w itb the fafhionable part of the world, than to drain beyond 
his circumftances. ^ Sped! at or, N° 48 U 

Shakefpcare yfes it as an adjective, but hcentiouflj , ior bacK- 

ward ; tardy. 

And thqfe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behindhand flacknefs. Shakefp. I Vinter s Tale. 

To BEIIOTD. V. a. pret. I beheld, I have beheld , or beholden. 
[behealfcan, Saxon.] To view; to fee; to look upon. 

Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
ears> E%ek. xl. 4. 

When fome young Theffalians, on horfeback, were beheld 
afar off, while their horfes watered, while their heads were de- 
preffied, they were conceived by the fpedlators to be one animal. 

Brown s Vulgar Errors, b. i. c. 4. 
Man looks aloft, and, with eredled eyes, 

F Folds his own hereditary Ikies. Drydcn, 

At this, the former tale again he told, 

With thund’ring tone, and dreadful to behold, Dryden’s fab. 
Behc/.ld. interjedi, [from the verb.] uee; 1 q , awoidbywhich 
attention is excited, or admiration noted. 

Behold! I am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen, XXViii. 1 5 * 
When out of hope, behold her ! not far off, 

Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow, 

To make her amiable. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vi.il/. 48 r. 
Beho'epen. particip. adj. [ gehouden , Dutch ; that is, held in ob- 
ligation. It is. very corruptly written beholding.] Obliged; 
bound in gratitude ; with the particle to. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. Shakefp, As you like it. 

Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little looked for at your helping hands. Shakefp, R. IJI. 
1 found you next; in refpedt of bond both of near alliance, 



BEI . | 

and particularly of communication in'ftudie?; wherein I mu » 
acknowledge myfelf beholden to you. Bacons Ep iu 

I think myfelf mightily beholden to you for the reprehenfiln 
you then gave us, " Addijon. Guardian, IT , 0o 

We, who fee men under the awe of juftice, cannot conceive 
what favage creatures they would be without it ; and h 0 2 
much beholden we are to that wife contrivance. Attcrbury 

BehoFder. n.f [from behold] Spectator; he that lacks ui- 
on any thing. * 

Was this the face, 

That, like the fun, did make beholders wink ? Shakefp. R. JJ 

'I hefe beafts among 
Beholders rude, and fhallow to d ifeern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except. 

Who fees thee ? Milton's Paradife Left \ b. ;x. /. 

d lungs of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife Maker’s, than beholders, fight. Denha.ni, 

1 he juftling chiefs in rude encounters join. 

Each fair leholdcr trembling for her knight. Granville , 

The charitable foundations in the church of R.ome, exceed 
all the demands of charity, and raife envy, rather than compaft 
fion, in the breafts of beholders. Attcrbury. 

Beho lding, adj. [corrupted from leholden .] Obliged. See 
Be hold in. 

Recaufe 1 would not be beholding to fortune for any part of 
the victory, I defeended. Sidney, b. ii, 

Beho'lding. n.f Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beholdings, hath ex-: 
preffied this my teftimony. Carewjs Survey of Ccrmyall 

Beho'ldingnf.ss. n.f [from beholding, miftaken for beholden.] 
The ftate of being obliged. 

The king invited us to his court, fo as i muft acknowledge 
a beholdingnefs unto him. Sidney, b. ii. 

In this my debt I feem’d loth to confefs, 

In that X ffiunn’d beholdingnefs. Donne. 

Beho'of. n.f [from behoove.'] That which behooves; that 
which is advantageous ; profit; advantage. 

Her majefty may alter any thing of thqfe laws, that may be 
more both for her own behoof, and for the good of the people. 

Spcnjer on Ireland, 
No mean recompence it brings 
T o ycur behoof: if I that region loft, 

AH ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce 
To her original darknefs, and your fway. 

Wer’t thou fome ftar, which, from the ruin’d roof 
Of fhak’d Olympus, by mifchance didft fall ; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof. 

Took up, and in ftt place did reinftate. 

Becaufe it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
fudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no {huts of 
floppies made for the ears. Ray on the Creation , 

It would be of no behoof, for the fettling of government un? 
lefs there were a way taught, how to know the perfen to yyhpia 
belonged this power and dominion. Loch, 

To BEHO'OVE. v. n. [behopap, Saxon; it is a duty.] To be 
fit ; to be meet ; either with refpedt to duty, neceffity, or con- 
venience. It is ufed only imperfonally with it. 

For bettor examination of their quality, it behoovcih the very 
foundation and root, the higheft: wellfpring and fountain of 
them, to be difeovered. Hooker , b i. § r. 

He did fo prudently temper his paftions, as that none of thern 
made him wanting in the offices pf life, which it behooved, or 
became him to perform. Atterbyry, 

But fhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Behooves you then to ply your fineft art c i homfon s Spring, 
Beho'oveful. adj. [from behoof. j] Ufeful ; profitable; advanr 
tageous. This word is fomewhat antiquated. 

It is very behqoveful in this country of Ireland, where there 
are wafte deferts full of grafs, that the fame fhould be eaten 
down. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Laws are many times full of imperfections ; and that which 
is fuppofed behooveful unto men, proyeth oftentimes rnoft per- 
nicious, Hooker, b. iv. §• H* 

Madam, we have culled fuch neceftaries 
As are behooveful for our ftate tomorrow. Sh. Rom, and Jut , 
It may be rnoft behooveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 
tr an fact the fame publickly ; fo it is as requifite, in matters ol 
judgment, punifhment, and cenfure, that the fame be tram- 
kted privately. 

Beho'ovefuley, adv, [from behooveful.] Profitably; uietvi y* 
Tell us of more weighty diflikes than thefe, and that ma) 
more behoovcfully import the reformation, Spenfer on I ( a R * 
Beho't. [preterite, as it Teems, of behight, to promife.] 

With fharp intended fting fo rude him fmotp ? 

That to the earth him drove as ftriken dead, ^ 

Ne living wight would have him life behot, Fa ay -Kj 
To Beho'wl. v, a. [from be and howl.] 

1. To hovvl at, 

Now the hungry lion roars, . . A7 

And the wolf behoivls the mqcn. Shakefp. mulfum- -■ 

2. Perhaps, to howl over, or lament clamoroufjy, 

BeJnq.' particip. [from be,] 


U 


fa 


Thofe, 


I E 

Thofe^ who have their hope in another life, look upon 
themfelves as being on their pafl'age through this. Atterbury. 

Being, n.f [from be.] 

1. Exiftence; oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their ftrft being, and 
the ir continuance to be that which they are. Hooker, b. v. 
Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and being there. Davies , 

There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear : and under him 

My genius is rebuked. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Thee, Father, ftrft they fung, omnipotent, 

Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king ! Thee, author of all being. 

Fountain of light ! Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. /. 374. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, railing us from 
nothing to be an excellent creation. Taylor s Guide to Devotion. 

Confider every thing as not yet in being ; then examine, if 
it muft needs have been at all, or what ether ways it might 
have been. Bentley. 

2. A particular ftate or condition. 

Thofe happy {pints, which ordain’d by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 

From brutes what men, from men what fpjrits know ; 

Or who could fuffer being here below ? Pope's EJfay on Man . 

3. The perfon exifting. 

Ah, fair, yet faife ; ah, being form’d to cheat. 

By feeming kindnefs, mixt with deep deceit. Dryden. 

It is folly to feek the approbation of any being, beftdes the 
fupreme; becaufe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and becaufe we can procure no conftderable advantage 
from the approbation of any other being. Adclifon. Spectator. 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mold. Pope. 

Be'ing. conjunct, [from be . ] Since. Did. 

Be it so. A phrafe of anticipation, fuppofe it be fo ; or of per- 
million, let it be fo. 

My gracious duke, 

Be't fo file will not here, before your grace, 

Confent to marry with Demetrius ; 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sh. Midf. N. Dream. 
To Belabour, v. a. [from be and labour.] To beat; to 
thump : a word in low fpeech. 

What feveral madneffes in men appear : 

Oreftes runs from fancy’d furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden, jun. 
He fees virago Nell belabour. 

With his own ftaft, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 

To Bela'ce. v. a. [Sea term.] To faften; as to belace arope.Z). 
Be'lamie. n.f [bcl amie, Fr.J A friend ; an intimate. This 
word is out of ufe. 

Wife Socrates 
Pour d out his life, and laft philofophy, 

/ ^ 0 Critias, his deareft belamic. Fairy b. ii. c. vii. 

Be lAmour. n.f Jbcl amour , hr.] Gallant; con fort ; para- 
mour : obfolete. 

Fo, lo, how brave (he decks her bounteous bow’r, 

’With iilken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

Therein to llirovvd her fumptuous helamour. Fairy b. ii. 

Belated, adj. [from be and late.] Benighted; out of doors 
late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whofe midnight revels, by a foreft fide, 

Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams he lees. Adilton's Paradife Loft , b. i. /. 781. 

Or near Fleetditch’s oozy brinks. 

Belated, feems on watch to lie. Swift 

To Bela'y. V a. [from be and lay, as, to waylay, to lie in wait’ 
to lay wait for.] 

1. 1 o block up ; to ftop the pafiage. 

The fpeedy horfc all paffiages belay. 

And fpur their fmoaking fteeds to crofs their way. Drydt 

2. lo place in ambufh. y 

Gainft iuch ftrong caftles needeth greater might, 

1 han thole fmall forces ye were wont belay. Spenf fo 
A? Belay * rope. [Sea term.] To fplice ; to mend a n 
laying one end over another. 

^ °J^LOH. v. n [bealcan, Saxon.] 

l. I o ejecl the wind from theftomach ; to erueb. 

Pi , waters an G belching from below, 

^ack lands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryden' s Vi nr 

Men fe bowds^° Ur “ “ VT ^ 

2 - To iffiteout by eradiation. Jamuts - 

A triple pile of plumes his creft adorn’d, 

t. rvs:*:: Sirs s, . s & 

I ftey are ail but ftomachs, and we all but food ; 


en. 


onn. xiv. 
rope, by 
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They ent us htmgerly, and, when they’re full, ^ 

l hey 11 helco us. 07 ftp f , 

The bitternefts of it I now belch from my heart, oh. Lymbet. 

Immediate in a fiame, 

But foon obfeur’d with fmoke, all heav’n appear’d, . 

From thefe deep-throated engines belch'd. P arad. Lojt , l>. vi. 

The gates that now 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 

Far into chaos, ftnee the fiend pals’d through. Farad. Loft, 

Rough as their favage lords who rang’d the wood. 

And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. Dryden. 

'There belch the mingl’d ftreams of wine and b ood, _ 
And human flefh, his indigefted food. Popes Odyffey , b. ix e 

When I an am’rous kifs defign d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. Swift. ^ 

Belch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. 'The a£t of eructation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquour. 

A fudden reformation would follow, among all forts o.f peo- 
ple ; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. . Dennis . 

Belda'm. n.f \_belle dame, which, in old French, iignifted pro- 
bably an old woman, as belle age, old age.] 

1. An old woman ; generally a tc-rm of contempt, marking toe 
laft degree of old age, with all its faults and miferies. 

Then fing of fecrct things that came to pafs. 

When beldam nature in her cradle was. Milton . 

2. A hag. 

Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly ? — 

— Have I not reafon, beldams , as you are ? 

Saucy ar.d overbold ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

'The refty fieve v/agg’d ne’er the more ; 

I wept for woe, the tefty beldam fwore. Dryden. 

To BELDAGUER. V. a. \feleggeren, Dutch.] Tobefiege; to 
block up a place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the general concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden s Dufrefnoy, Preface . 

Again ft beleaguer’d heav’n the giants move : 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

'I o make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden. Ovid. 

Bele'agurer. n. f [from beleaguer.] One thatbefteges a place. 

BelemnFtes. n. f. [from j 3 a dart or arrow, becaufe of its 
refemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or finger- 
ftone, of a whitifh and fometimes a gold colour. 

Belflo'wer. n.f. [from bftl and fewer, becaufe of thefhapeef 
its flower ; in Latin campanula.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhr.ped like a Fell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is of a pentagonal figure ; and, when fully 
opened, cut into five fegments at the top. The feed veflel is 
divided into three cells, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the feed is emitted. There is a vaft number of the fpe- 
cies of this plant, j . The talleft pyramidal belfower . 2. T. he 

blue peach-leaved belfower. 3. 'The white peach-leaved beU 
flower. 4. Garden belfoiver, with oblong leaves and flowers ; 
commonly called Canterbury bells. 5. Canary belfower, with 
oiracii leaves and a tuberofe root. 6. Blue belfower, with edible 
loots, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus looking-glafs lei- 
fewer,. &c. I he firft fort is commonly cultivated to adorn 
chimnies, halls, Gy. in fummer. It produces fometimes 
twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beautiful 
flowers, almoft the whole length of the ftalks. The peach- 
leaved bclflowers are very hardy, and may be planted in open 
beds or borders, where they will flower very ftrong. The Can- 
terhvry bells are biennial. The Canary belfower is one of the 
moft beautiful plants of the greenhoufe, yielding its flowers 
in December, January, and February. The rampion is propa- 
qated for its root, which was formerly in greater efteem in En£- 

3 X“ F ‘ r “' T1 ” r °” " r ■>/. «» — 

1 hofe that make recorders know this, and likewife bel- 

ffttVPfTh !- the • U 'r 0f t l' eirbe)ls - Bacon’s Natural Hijl. 
’, F ; {.Beffroy, in 1* rench, is a tower; which was Der- 
haps the true word, till thofe, who knew notits original, cor- 

X?; *** 11 * 

Belca'rd. n f [belle egard, Fr.J A fof/glance ; 1 
gard an old word, now wholly difufed. 

I pon her eyelids many graces fat, 

Under the fhadow of her even brows, 

Workingbelgards, and amorous retreats. Fain <2> b ii ^ 

To BelFe. c;. [from be and lie. j S ^ 1U - 

I. i o counterfeit; to teign ; to mimick. 

Which durft, with horfes hoofs that beat- th, . , 

And , martial brafs, belie the thunder’s fowd ’ ; 

J he fliape of man, and imitated beaft ’ D ryden, 

- r , le 7 ' ^. k ’ the . w . ords » the gefture could fupply 
Tne habit mimtck, and the mien belie. mia _ 

2. T# 


Be 
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BEL 


To give the lie to ; to charge With falfehoocL 
Sure there is none but fears a future (late ; 

And when the moft obdurate fwear they do not, 

Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. Dtyden. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day belied . , 

And Phyllis is fome forty-three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate; to raife falfe reports of any man. 

’Tis (lander, whofe breath 
Rides on the polling winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thou doft belie him, Piercy, thou beliejl him ; 

He never did encounter with Glendower. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

4. To give a falfe reprefentation of anything. 

Uncle, for heav’n’s fake, comfortable words. — 

— Should I do fo, I fhould belie my thoughts. Shakefp. R. II. 

T ufcan V alerus by force o’ercame, 

And not belied his mighty father’s name. Dryden’s ALneid. 

In the difpute whate’er I faid, 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read. 

How much I argu’d on your fide. Prior. 

BeliYf. rt.f. [from believe.'] 

j. Credit given to fomething which we know not of ourfelves, 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 

Thofe comforts that (hall never ceafe, 

Future in hope, but prefent in belief. Wotton. 

Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his gof- 
pel, commands, threats, and promifes. Wakes Prep, for Death. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths 
of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth ; for that they neither are fufficient to give us as 
much as the lead fpark of light concerning the very principal 
myfteries of our faith. Hooker , b. v. §. 22. 

3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by the profeffors of faith. 

In the heat of general perfecution, whereunto chriftian be- 
lief was fubjeit upon the firft promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the (offerings of martyrs. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will ; 

Yet hope would fain fubfcribe, and tempts belief. Milton. 
All treaties are grounded upon the belief that dates will be 
found in their honour and obfervance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed ; the objeil of belief. 

Superditious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk fometimes of wife men. . Bacon . 

6. Creed; a form containing the articles of faith. 

BeliYvable. adj. [from believe.] Credible; that which may 

be credited or believed. 

To BELFEVE. v. a. [gelyyan, Saxon.] 

1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from fome other 

reafon than our perfonal knowledge. 

A propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do not know 
to be true, it is not feeing, but believing. _ Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or writ- 
ten of them. Watts' s Logick. 

2. To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I fpeak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. Exodus , xix. 9. 

To Believe, v. n. 

1. To have a firm perfuafion of anything. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. _ Genefts , xlv. 

2 To exercife the theological virtue of faith. 

Now God be prais’d, that, to believing fouls, 

Gives light in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Shakefp. H. VI. 
For with the heart man believeth unto righteoufnefs, and with 
the mouth confeffion is made unto falvation. Romans , x. 10. 

■? With the particle in ; to hold as an object of faith. 

■** Believe in the Lord your God, fo fiiall you be eftabliftied. 

2 Chron. xx. 20. 

4. With the particle upon ; to truft; to place full confidence in ; 
to reft upon with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the fons of God, even 

to them that * believe on his name. 7 obn ' l r 1 2 ‘ 

5. I believe , is fometimes ufed as a way of (lightly noting fome 

want of certainty or exa&nefs. . 

Though they are, I believe , as high as moft fteeples in Eng- 
land, ye? a perfon, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Atefm on Italy. 

BeliYver. n.f [from believe.’] 

1. He that believes, or gives credit. , , . , 

Difcipline began to enter into conflict with churches, which, 
in extremity, had been believers of it. Hooker , Piej. 

2. A profeffour of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difcern in matters of life, when be- 
lievers did well, when otherwife. Hooker, b. 2. §. 2, 


• Bel 

If be which writeth, do that which is forcible, how (hould 
he which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itfelf, is of 
no force to work belief, and to fave believers ? Hooker \ b. y. 

Myfteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerfal body of true believers 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be to the refurreHion • 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againft them. Swift 
Beli'evingly. adv. [from to believe.] After a believing m 4 - 


ner. 


Beli'ke. adv. [from like, as by likelihood.] 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a horrible foul bear 
which fearing, belike , while the lion was prefent, came furi- 
oufly towards the place where I was. Sidney: 

Belike fortune was afraid to lay her treafures, where they 
lhould be ftained with fo many perfections. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike , thinking me remifs in my office, awa- 
kens me vfith this unwonted putting on. Shakefp. M.for Meaf. 

Jofephus affirmeth, that one of them remained even in his 
time ; meaning, belike , fome ruin or foundation thereof. 

Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

2. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe of irony ; as, toe are to fuppofe. 

We think, belike , that he will accept what the meaneft of 
them would difdain. Hooker , b. viii. § 1 5. 

God appointed the fea to one of them, and the land to the 
other, becaufe they were fo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both; for elfe, belike , if the fea had been large enough, we 
might have gone a fifhing for elephants. Brereiv. on Languages. 

BelPve. adv. [bihve, Sax. probably from bi and liye, in the 
fenfe of vivacity ; fpeed ; quicknefs.j Speedily ; quickly ; a 
word out of ufe. 

By that fame way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood. 

And down to Pluto’s houfe are come belive. Fairy b. 

BELL. n. f [bel, Saxon ; fuppofed, by Skinner , to come from 
pelvis , Lat. a bafin. See Ball.] 

1. A veffel, or hollow body of caft metal, formed to make anoife 
by the ail of a clapper, hammer, or fome other inftrument 
ftriking againft it. Bells are always in the towers of churches, 
to call the congregation together. 

Your dock, affembled by the bell. , 

Encircled you, to hear, with rev’rence. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Four bells admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceftary attention to any thing, but the bell, 
which calls to prayers twice a day. Addifon. Spell. N° 264. 

2. It is ufed for any thing in the form of a bell , as the cups of 
flowers. 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 

In a cowflip’s bell I lie. Shakefp. Tesnpefi. 

The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 

‘ In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden. 

3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it 
a folid ball ; which, when it is fhaken by bounding againft the 
fides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 


his bells , fo hath man his defire. 


Shakefp. As you like it. 


4. To bear the bell. To be the firft, from the wether, that car- 
ries a bell among the (heep, or the firft horfe of a drove that has 
bells on his collar. 

5. The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 

as may appear both by their books and works. 

Hakewcll on Providence. 

To Jhake the bells. A phrafe, in Shakefpeare, taken from the bells 

of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beft, 

The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 

Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick J. hakes his bells. Shakefp. HNI. 
To Bell. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow in buds or flowers, 
in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, bell, and are fometimes 
r jp e Mortimer s Hujlandry . 

Bell-fashioned, adj. [from bell and fafnon.] Having the 

form of a bell. . , 

The thorn apple rifes with aftrong round (talk, having iar^e 
bell-fajhioned flowers at the joints. Morthners Art of Husbandry.. 
Belle, n.f. [beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 

What motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ affault a gentle belle ; 

O fay, what ftranger caufe yet unexplor’d, , , , 

Could make a gentle belle rejeil a lord ? Pope s R. oc f 

BELLES LETT RES. n.f [Fr.] Polite literature. It has no 

^ The exa&nefs of the other, is to admit of fomething like 
difeourfe, efpecially in what regards the belles letties. - 
BeYlibone. n.f. [from bellus, beautiful, and good, L • 

belle & bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling both in beau ) 
goodnefs. A word now out of ufe. p an . 
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Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone. 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 

To bear fuch a one. Spenfer s P aflorals. 

Belli'gerous. adj. [belliger, Lat.] Waging war. DM. 

BeYling. n.f. A hunting term, fpoken of a roe, when lhe 
makes a noife in rutting time. Hill. 

BelliYotent. adj. [ bellipotens , Lat.] Puiffant; mighty in 

v „ DM. 

war. 

To BeYlow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.] 

I To make a noife as a bull. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

What bull dares bellow, or what (heep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden’s Spanif) Friar. 

But now, the hufband of a herd mull be 
Thy mate, and belloiving fons thy progeny. Dryden. 

2. To make any violent outcry. 

He faften’d on my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As he’d burft heav’n. Shakefp. King Lear ; 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this fenfe, it is a word of 
contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryd. Perf fat. v. 
This gentleman is accullomed to roar and bellow fo terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Tatler, N g 54. 

4. To roar as the fea in a ftorm; or as the wind ; to make any 
continued noife, that may caufe terrour. 

Till, at the laft, he heard a dreadful found, 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. 

Fairy ffueen, b. i. cant. y.Jlanz. 7. 

The riling rivers float the nether ground ; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas rebound. Dryd. 

BeYlows. n.f [bilij. Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies, 
the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It has no fin- 
gular ; for we ufually fay a pair of bellows ; but Dryden has 
ufed bellows as a fingular.] 

1. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 

Since fighs into my inward furnace turned, 

For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 

One, with great bellows, gather’d filling air, 

And, with forc’d wind, the fuel did inflame. Fairy gK b. ii. 

The finith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 

While the lung’d bellows hiding fire provoke. Dryden’s Juv. 
The lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath; and the af- 
pera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, to collect and convey the 
breath. Holder’s Ele?nents of Speech. 

2. In the following paffage, it is fingular. 

Thou neither, like a bellows, fwell’ft thy face. 

As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 

Of melting ore. Dryden’s Perfius, fat. v. 

BeYluine, adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaftly; belonging to a bead; 
favage; brutal. 

If human ailions were not to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over beads. At this rate, the animal and belluine 
life would be the beft. Atterbury’s Preface to his Sermons 

BELLY, n.f. [balg, Dutch ; bol, bola, Welch.] 

1. That part of the human body which reaches from the bread 
to the thighs, containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 

Rebell’d againft the belly ; thus accus’d it ;— 

I hat only like a gulf it did remain, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reft. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

2. In beads, it is ufed, in general, for that part of the body next 

the ground. 1 

And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, upon thy belly fliaJt thou 
go, and duft fhalt thou eat all the days of thy life. Gen. iii. 14 

6nSy * n th ‘ S fenfe ’ “ ‘ S COmmonl L ufed lud ‘cr°ufly or 

I IhaU anfwer that better, than you can the getting up of the 
negro s belly ; the Moor is with child by you. 

T Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

, \?cret is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. Prim- 

l Tb i ! S hdy ’ c ^ • Congreve’s Way of the World. 

4- 1 hat part of man which requires food, in oppofition to the 
hack, or that which demands cloaths. 

They wem content with a licentious and idle life, wherein 
they might fill their bellies by fpoil, rather than by labour. 

S ‘ r, e%T,i 

„„ \ „l L> ws his grain upon marble, will have many ahun- 
m belly before harveft. Arbutbnot’s Hijlory of J. Bull 

5 - The part of any thing that fwells out into a krger capacity 
is dcT'l fom , et '” es i tu ‘'n«h the handle of the bottle, which 
to eVifn° e taken h ° J ° f ’ anc *’ after ’ t * le which is hard 

Lj’/i , ■ , Bacon’s Ornament. Ration 

An Iufh harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the firing* 

6. A , f 6 end ° f thG ftrin S s ; Bacon’s Nat. Hfioty ^Zf. 
y place in which fomething is inclofed. ^ 

Ut of the helly of hell cried I, and thou heardft my voice> 
Vol. I. Jonah, ii. 2. 


BEL 

To BeYly. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell into a larger ca< 

pacity ; to hang out; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waftes, figns ceafe to rile. 

For bellying earth, ftill riling up, denies 

Their light a paffage, and confines our eyes* 

Creech's Manuius . 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, ^ 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden s Fables . 

Loud ratt’ling fhakes the mountains and the plain, 

Heav’n bellies downwards, and delcends in rain. Dryden . 

’Midft thefe difports, forget they not to drench 
Themfelves with bellying goblets. < Pm lips . 

BeYlyache. n.f [from belly and ache.] The colick; 01 pain 

in the bowels. 

BeYlybound. adj. [[from belly and bound.] Difeafed, fo as to 
be coftive, and fhrunk in the belly. 

BeYly-fretting. n.f [from belly and^ fret.] 

1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a horfe’s belly with the fore- 
girt. 

2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed by worms. Diet. 

BeYlyful. n.f [from belly and full.] As much food as fills 

the belly, or fatisfies the appetite. 

BeYlygod. n.f [from belly and god.] A glutton; one who 
makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite wafte they made this way, the only (lory of 
Apicus, a famous bellygod, may fuffice to fhew. 

Hakewcll on Providence » 

BeYly-pinched. adj. [from belly and pinch.] Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch. 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 

Keep their furr dry ; unbonnetted he runs. Shakefp. K. Lear . 
BeYlyroll. n. f [from belly and roll.] A roll fo called, as it 
feems, from entering into the hollows. 

They have two fmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a bellyroll, that goes between the ridges, when they have 
fown it. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

BeYly-timeer. n.f. [from belly and timber.] Food; mate- 
rials to fupport the belly. 

Where belly-timber , above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibras, cant. i. 

The ftrength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior. 

BeYly-worm. n. f [from belly and worm.] A Worm that 
breeds in the belly. 

BeYman. n. f [from bell and man.] He whofe bufinefs it is to 
proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain attention by ringing 
his bell. 5 

It was the owl that fhriek’d, the fatal behnan 
Which gives the ftern’ft good night. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

^ Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d. 

Now hangs the belman' s fong, and pafted here 
The colour’d prints of Overton appear. Gay’s Trivia » 
The belman of each parifh, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Paft twelve o’ clock. ’ Swift. 

Be lme ta l. n.f. [from bell and metal.] The metal of which 

bells are made ; being a mixture of five parts copper with one 
of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and fifty 

15 °p n , S * ... .. Bacon’s P hyfical Remains . 

Go] ours which arife on be imetal, when melted and poured on 
the ground, in open air, like the colours of water bubbles are 
changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newton’s Obt 

T -* L0 CK - *• £ from be and lock -] To fallen, as with a 

This is the hand, with which a vow’d contrail 

Was fad belock’d in thine. Shakefp. Mcafurefor MeaDre 
BeYomancy. n.f [from (to* and J J ^ 

&/«, or divination by arrows, hath been in requeft 

Tf Airier ’ ’ Germans with the Africans and Turks 

ot Algier. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. v. r. 22 

To Belo ng. v. n. [belangen, Dutch.] 

1 . To be the property of. 

T ° h g ht on a P^t of a field belonging to Boaz. Ruth, ii. ? 
To be the province or bufinefs of. * 

There is no need of any fuch redrefs ; 

Thf I"? 6 WCre ’ n0t hel ° ngS to >' ou ' S bakefp. Hen. IV ■ 
0thI p a p e e r at ' On ° f thefe lattnt P ' ,iIor °P hers L ln gi to an! 

„ qp J? I ove care heav’n and earth belongs. DrydVm 
To adhere, or be appendent to. ^ gm 

He went mto a defart belonging to Bethfaida. Luke ix to 
4- I o have relation to. 9 ’ IOa 

5. 1 Sm “ u 

6. To be referred to. Cheyne s Philofophical Principles. 

He careth for things that belon? to the Lord , r 
BewVsd. participle, [from bell, der vtLr WT*.'' 3 *- 


2 Z 


is ob- 
fervable^ 


fervable, that, though the participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is feldom or never admitted; as we fay, you are much 
beloved by me, but not, I belove you.] Loved ; dear. 

I think, it is not meet, 

Mark Anthony, fo well belov'd of Caefar, 

Should outlive Caefar. Shakefp. Julius Cffar. 

In likenefs of a dove 

The fpirit defcended, while the father’s voice 
From heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved fon. 

Milton’s Paradife Regained , b, i. /. 32. 
Belc/w. prep, [from be and low.] 

1. Under in place; not fo high. 

He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

2 . Inferiour in dignity. 

The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at leaft to the 
eledtors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 

AddiJ'on on Italy » 

3. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much below his Manilius, 
as the fields are below the ftars. Felton on the Clafficks. 

4. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 

’Tis much below me on his throne to fit ; 

But when I do, you {hall petition it. Dryden’s Indian E?np. 
Belo w, adv. 

1. In the lower place; in the place neareft the center. 

To men Handing below on the ground, thofe that be on the 
top of Paul’s, feem much lefs than they are, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men above, thofe below feem nothing fo much 
leilened, and may be known. Bacon’ s Nat. Hijlory , N° 205. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the tempefts and winds before the air her & below $ 
and therefore the obfeuring of the fmaller ftars, is a fign of tem- 
ped: following. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N° 818. 

FI is fultry heat infedts the fky ; 

The ground below is parch’d, theheav’ns above us fr y.Dryd. 

This faid, he led them up the mountain’s brow. 

And {hews them all the {tuning fields below. Dryden. 

2 . On earth ; in oppofition to heaven. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s blcfs’d above, immortaliz’d below. 

Smith , Fo the Memory ofj. Philips. 
The faireft child of Jove, 

Belovj for ever fought, and blefs’d above. Prior. 

3. In hell ; in the regions of the dead ; oppofed to heaven and 
earth. 

The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend. 

Delight to hover near; and long to know 

What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. Dryd. JEn. 

When fufPring faints aloft in beams {hall glow. 

And profp’rous traitors gnafti their teeth below. Ftckell. 

To Belo'wt. v. a. [from be and lowt , a word of contempt.] 
To treat with opprobrious language ; to call names. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that, at a 
fupper, they had not only good cheer, but alfo favoury epi- 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and belowted 
his cook, as an ignorant fcullion, that never drefl'edhim either 
epigrams or anagrams. Camden's Remains. 

Belswa'gg'er. n.f A cant word for a whoremafter. 

You are a charitable belfwagger ; my wife cried out fire, and 
you called out -“for engines. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

Belt. n.f. [belt:, Sax. baltheus , Lat.] A girdle; a cindture in 
which a fword, or fome weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him by Hedtor, and 
Hedtor was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt given 
him by Ajax. South. 

Then fnatch’d the {hining belt , with gold inlaid ; 

The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden’s JEneid. 
Belwe'ther. n. f. [from bellznA wether .] A {heep which leads 
the flock with a bell on his neck. 

The fox will ferve my {heep to gather, 

And drive to follow after their belwether. Spenf Hub. Tale. 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle ; to 
be a bawd to a belwether. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The flock of fheep, and belwether , thinking to break into 
another’s paftu re, and being to pafs-over another bridge, juft- 
led till both fell into the ditch. How el’ s England’s Fears. 

To Bely'. See Belie. 

To Bema'd. v. a. [from be and mad.] To make mad ; to turn 
the brain. 

Making juft report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow, 

The king hath caufe to plain. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bemi're. v. a. [from be and mire.] To drag, or incumber 
in the mire ; to foil by pafling through dirty places. 

Away they rode in homely fort, 

Their journey long, their money ftiort, 

The loving couple well bemir’d ; 

The horfe and both the riders tir’d. Swift. 

To Bemo'an. v. a. [from to moan.] To lament; to bewail; 
to exprefs forrow for. 


Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryden’s Mneid 
a t ^ em ^ ves the ruin’d feats bemoan , 

And blame the mifehiefs that themfelves have done. 

-nt r rr Addifon’s Remarks on Italm 
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To BemoYl. v. a. [be and moil , , from mouiUer , Fr.] To be 
draggle ; to bemire ; to encumber with dirt and mire. 

7 hou fhouldft have heard in how miry a place, howfhe 
bemoilecl , how he left her with the horfe upon her. Shake It 

To Bemo'nster. v. a. [from be and monjler.] To make mon 
ftrous. 


Thou chang’d, and felf-converted tiling ! for {hame 
Bemonfter not thy feature. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bemused, adj. [from to mufe.] Overcome with mufmo-' 
dreaming : a word of contempt. * * 

Is there a parfon much bemus’d in beer, 

A maudlin poetefs, a rhiming peer ? Pope's Epi/lles . 

Ben. See Behen. 


BENCH, n. f [bene, Sax* banc, Fr.] 

1 . A feat, diftinguilhed from a Jlool by its greater length: 

7 he feats and benches fhone of ivory, 

An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spenf Vif ofBellay. 

All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rehearfe. 

And longing crouds expedt the promis’d Verfe ; 

His lofty numbers, with fo great a guft, 

They hear, and fwallow with fuch eager luff: 

But while the common fuffrage crown’d his caufe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applaufe. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread, 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryd. Juvenal 

2. A feat of juft ice ; the feat where judges fit. 

A fon fet your decrees at naught : 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench ; 

T o trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal bench 
Of Britifh Themis, with no mean applaufe, 

Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws, 

Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton. 

3. The perfons fitting on a bench ; as, the whole bench voted the 
fame. 


Fools to popular praife afpire. 

Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire ; 

While, from both benches , with redoubl’d founds, 

Th’ applaufe of lords and commoners abounds. f)ryd. Virg: 
To Bench, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofurnifh with benches. 

’Twas bench’d with turf, and, goodly to be feen. 

The thick young grafs arofe in frefher green. Dryden’s Fab, 

2. To feat upon a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd , and rear’d to worfhip. Shakefp. IVinters Fale. 
BeVcher. n.f. [from bench.] Thofe gentlemen of the inns of 
court are called benchers , who have been readers ; they being 
admitted to plead within the bar, are alfo called inner barrifters. 
The benchers , being the feniors of the houfe, are intrufted with 
its government and direction, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s-Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by feveral bencher r, who are grown old 
with me. Fatler , N° 1 00. 

To BEND. v. a. pret. I ended, or bent ; part. palT. bended, or bent. 
[benban, Saxon ; bander , Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandare , 
Lat.] 

1. To make crooked ; to crook ; to infledt. 

The rainbow compafieth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Moft High hath bended it. Ecclus , xliii. 1 2. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around : 1 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, andftrew the ground; > 

And helms, and Ihields, and rattling arms refound. J 

Dryden' s Mneid. 

2. To diredt to a certain point. 

Odtavius, and Mark Anthony, 

Came down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shakefp. J. Cfar. 

Why doft thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 

And ftart fo often, when thou fitt’ft alone. Shakefp >• 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax , b. 1. 

T o that fweet region was our voyage bent. 

When winds, and ev’ry warring element, 

Difturb’d our courfe, Dryden’s Virgil- 

Then, with a rufhing found, th’ aflembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps : the rival rout afeend 
The royal dome. Pope’s Odyffey, b. ii. I 2 9 i* 

3. To apply. 

Men will not lend the\r wits to examine, whether things, 

wherewith they have been accuftomed, be good or evil. Hooker. 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 

Divinely bent to meditation. Shakefp, Richard 71 . 

* When 
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When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 
his mind or thoughts to any publick bufinefs. Femple. 

4. To put any thing in order for ufe; a metaphor taken trom 

bending the bow. 

Pm fettled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakefp. King Lear. 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird alked him what 
he was doing. L’ EJlrange, fab, xevi. 

e. To incline. 

But when to mifehief mortals bend their will. 

How foon they find fit inftruments of ill ? Pope’s R. of the L. 

6. To fubdue; to make fubmiflive ; as, war and famine will bend 
our enemies. 

n. Fo bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown. 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch their head, 
lend their brows , bite their lips, beat the board, and tear their 
p 2 p er# Camden’s Remains , 

To Bend. v. n. 

1. To be incurvated. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakefp. 

Earth feems 

Far ftretch’d around, to meet the bending fphere. Fhomfon. 

3. To refolve ; to determine. 

Not fo, for once, indulg’d they fweep the main, 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 

But, bent on mifehief, bear the waves before. Dryd. Fables. 

While good, and anxious for his friend, 

He’s ftill feverejy bent againft himfelf ; 

Renouncing fleep, and reft, and food, and eafe. Addif. Cato . 
A ftate of flavery, which they are bent upon with fo much 
eagernefs and obftinacy. Addifon . Freeholder. 

He is every where bent on inftrudtion, and avoids all manner 
of digrefllons. Addifon s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

4. To be fubmiflive ; to bow. 

The fons of them that afflidted thee, fhall come bending unto 
thee. Ifaiah , lx. 14. 

Bend, n.f [from to bend.] 

1. Flexure; incurvation. 

’Tis true, this god did {hake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that fame eye, whofe bend doth awe the world, 

Did lofe its luftre. Shakefp. Julius Cafar . 

2. The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a {hip* 

Skinner: 

3. W ith heralds. One of the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
taining a fifth when uncharged ; but when charged, a third part 
of the efcutcheon. It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
ways from the dexter chief to the ftnifter bafe point. Harris. 

Be'ndable. adj. [from bend.] That may be incurvated ; that 
may be inclined. 

Be'nder. n.f [from to bend.] 

1. The perfon who bends. 

2. The inftrument with which any thing is bent. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufe a- 
mongft us, were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, with- 
out the help of any bender , or rack, that are ufed to others. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

Be'ndwith. n.f. An herb. 

Bene aped. adj. [from neap,] A {hip is faid to be beneaped , 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. ° Did. 

Bene'ath. prep, [beneop. Sax. beneden , Dutch.] 

3» Under; lower in place. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d, 

He laid beneath him, and to reft retir’d. Dryden , JEn. vii. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s picture know ; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

Under) as overborn or overwhelmed by fome preffure. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds) and each new day a gaflh 

Is added to her wounds. . Shakefp. Macbeth . 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. Dryden s Virg. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more 
ipecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath . Locke, 

4. unworthy of; unbefeeming; not equal to. 

He will do nothing that is beneath his high ftation, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbun 

DENE ATH. adv. 

1. In a lower place; under. 

I deftroyed the Amorite before them ; I deftroyed his fruits 
rrom above, and his roots from beneath. Amos ii q 

The earth which you take from beneath , will be barren and 

unfnutM. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

2. Below, as oppofed to heaven. J } 


beneath thi " S *** ‘ S ‘ n heaVen above > 01 that !s in the earth 
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It is not a fmall thing won in phyfick, if you can make rhu- 
barb, and other medicines that are beneditt , as ; ftrong purger* 
as thofe that are not without fome malignity. Bacon s JS. Fiji. 

Benediction* n.f [benedittio, Lat.] 

1. Blefting ; a decretory pronunciation of happinefs. 

A fov’reign {hame fo bows him ; his unkindnefs. 

That ftript°her from his benediction, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 

To his doghearted daughters. . _ Shakefp. King Lear, 

From him will raife 

A mighty nation ; and upon him fliow r 

His benediction fo, that, in his feed, . 

All nations fhall be bleft. Milton s Par. Lojt , b. xn. /. I2y 

2. The advantage conferred by blefting. 

Prolperity is the blefting of the Old Teftament ; adveility is 
the blefting of the New; which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Bacon s EjJ'ays. 

3. Acknowledgments for bleflings received ; thanks. 

Could he lefs expert 

Than glory and benediction , tnat is, thanks ? Farad. Reg * 
Such ingenious and induftrious perfons are delighted in 
fearching out natural rarities ; refleaing upon the Creator of 
them his due praifes and benedictions. Ray on the Creation. 

4. The form of inftituting an abbot. 

What confecration is to a bifihop, that benediction is to an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a bilhop is not properly 
fuch, till confecration; but an abbot, being elecfted and con- 
firmed, is properly fuch before benediction. Ayliffe’ s Par ergon. 

Benefaction, n.f [from benefacio , Lat.] 

1. The a<ft of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more ufual fenfe. 

One part of the benefactions, was the expreflion of a gene- 
rous and grateful mind. Atterbury. 

BenefaCtor. n.f [from benefacio , Lat.] He that confers a 
benefit ; frequently he that contributes to fome publick cha- 
rity. 

Then fwell with pride, and muft be titled gods. 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worlhipp’d with temple, prieft, and facrifice. 

Milton’ s P aradife Regained, b. iii. /. 82. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he had the bafe- 
nefs not to acknowledge his benefactor. Dryden’s Fables, Pref 
I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefactor , if he 
conveys to me an improvement of my underftanding. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 40. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his benefactor , muft needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Swift’s Gulliver’s Fravels. 

BenefaCtress. n.f [from benefactor.] A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

Be'nefice. n. f [from beneficium , Lat.] Advantage conferred 
on another. 7 ’his word is generally taken for all ecclefiaftical 
livings, be they dignities or others* CoweL 

And of the prieft eftfoons ’gati to eiiquirC, 

How to a benefice he might afpire. Spenfefs Hubb. Fale . 

Much to him/elf he thought, but little fpoke, 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden’s Fables: 

Be'neficed. adj. [from benefice.] Poffeffed of a benefice, or 
church preferment. 

7 he ufual rate between the beneficed man and the religious 
perfon, was one moiety of the benefice. Ayliffe’ s Par ergon. 

Bene ; fic ence. n.f. [from beneficent.] The practice of doing 
good ; a&ive goodnefs. 

7 ou could not extend your beneficence to fo many perfons j 
yet you have loft as few days as that excellent emperour. 

Dryden s Juvenal , Dedicat. 
Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miferies of 
our brethren. _ Roger ^ 

Bene ficent. adj, [from beneficus , beneficentior, Lat.] Kind ; 
doing good. It differs from benign , as the a£t from the difpo- 
fition , beneficence being kindnefs, or benignity, exerted in adlion. 

buch a creature could not have his origination from any lefs 
than the moft wife and beneficent being, the great God. 

t, t,, . , Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

But rheebus, thou, to man beneficent , 

Delight’ft in building cities. Prior 

Beneficial, adj. [from beneficium, Lat.] 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits ; profitable; ufeful: with 
to before the perfon benefited. 

Not that any thing is made to be beneficial to him, but all 
things for him, to {hew beneficence and grace in them. 

■ 1 - 1 - . _ , Hooker, h • 1. ^ 5* 

1 his fuppofmon grants the opinion to conduce to order in 
the world, and confequently to be very beneficial to mankind. 

deft'^^ W l hlcH W ° Uld HaVe been m ° ft 

deftru&ive to the enemy, was negle&ed. g y t 

.X. Ar t the , prefent revoIu ti°ns in circular orbs, more beJfiFl 
than the other would be > h .1 > r ^ ' 

2. Helpful; medicinal. Bentley s Sermons, 

In the firft accefs of fuch a difeafe, any deobftruent, without 

Benefi'ZT™ 7 ’/ , Arluthnot on Diet. 

Beneficial, n.f. An old word for a benefice. 

For 
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For that the groundwork is, and end of all. 

How to obtain a beneficial. Spenfer’s Hubbercts Tale. 

Beneficially, adv. [from beneficial.] Advantageovlfly ; pro- 
fitably ; helpfully. 

Bf.nefi'cialness. n.f. [from beneficial."] TJfefulnefs ; profit; 
helpfulnefs. 

Though the knowledge of thefe obje£ls be commendable 
for their contentation and curiofity, yet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their ufefnlnefs 
and beneficialnefs . Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Beneficiary, adj. [from benefice. ] Holding fomething in fub- 
ordination to another ; having a dependent and fecondary pof- 
feflion, without fovereign power. 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no lefs promife, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the feignoiy in chief of the pope. Bacon's War with Spain, 
Benefi'ciary. n.f. He that is in poffeflion of a benefice. 

A benefice is either faid to be a benefice with the cure of 
fouls, or otherwife. In the firft cafe, if it be annexed to an- 
other benefice, th ^beneficiary is obliged to ferve the parifh church 
in his. own proper perfon. Ayliffe’s Par ergon, 

BENEFIT, n. f [beneficiiirn , Lat.] 

1. Akindnefs ; a favour conferred ; an act of love. 

When noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Blefs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his benefits. 

Pfalm ciii. 2. 

As many as offer’d life, 

Negle£t not, and the benefit embrace 

By faith, not void of works. Paradifie Lofi , b. xii. /. 426. 

2 . Advantage; profit; ufe. 

The creature abateth his ftrength for the benefit of fuch as 
put their truft in thee. Wifdom , xvi. 24. 

3. In law. 

Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, when a 
prieft, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a fe- 
cular judge, he may pray his clergy ; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to his ordinary, to purge himfelf of the offence objedted 
to him : and this might be done in cafe of murder. The an- 
cient law, in this point of clergy , is much altered ; for clerks 
are no more delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but now 
every man, though not within orders, is put to read at the bar, 
being found guilty, and convidled of fuch felony as this benefit 
is granted for; and fo burnt in the hand, and fet free for the 
firft time, if the ordinary’s commiffioner, or deputy, {landing 
by, do fay. Legit ut clericus ; or, otherwife, fuffereth death for 
his tranfgreflion. Cowel. 

To Benefit, v.a. [from the noun.] To do good to; toad- 
% vantage. 

What courfe I mean to hold, 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shakefp. Wint. Tale. 
He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Arbuthnot. 
To B f ne FIT. V. n. To gain advantage. 

To tell you therefore what I have benefited herein, among old 
renowned authors, I fhall fpare. Milton on Education . 

Bene'mpt. adj. [See Nempt.] Appointed; marked out; an 
obfolete word. 

Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou {halt gain. 

Than kid or collet, which I thee benempt 3 
Then up, I fay. Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 

To Bene't. v.a. [from net.] To enfnare ; to furround as 
with toils. 

Being thus benetted round with villains. 

Ere I could mark the prologue, to my bane. 

They had begun the play. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

BeneVolence. n.f [ benevolentia , Lat.] 

1. Difpofition to do good ; kindnefs ; charity; goodwill. 

Grafp the whole worlds ef reafon, life, and fenfe, 

In one clofe fyftem of benevolence . Pope's Efj'ay on Man. 

2. The good done ; the charity given. 

3. A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a benevolence , was devifed by Edward IV . for 
which he fuftained much envy. It was abolifhed by Richard 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

BeneVolent. adj. [benevolens, benevolentia, Lat.] Kind; hav- 
ing good will, or kind inclinations. 

" "Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope's Odyffcy. 

Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Thomfon. 

BeNe'volINTNESS. n.f The fame with benevolence. 
BengaT. n.f. [Irom Bengal in the Eaft Indies.] A fort of thin 
flight fluff, made of filk and hair, for womens apparel. 
BeTjamin. n.f [Benzoin.] The name of a tree. 

From a calyx, which confifls of four leaves, are produced 
three fmall flowers, which have an oblong tube ; the upper 
part, which is expanded, is divided into eight fegments ; be- 
tween which are feveral Ihort threads, and, in the middle of the 
tube, is the ovarium, which becomes a fruit> It was brought 
from Virginia into England, and is propagated by laying down 
the tender branches in the lpring of the year. Millar . 
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Be'njamin. n.f A gum. SeeBENzoiN, 

To Beisi'ght. v. a. [from night.] 

1. 1 o involve in darknefs ; to embarrafs by want of lieht* 

bring on night. s 5 

He that has light within his own breaft. 

May fit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark loul, and foul thoughts. 

Benighted walks under the mid-day fun ; & 

Himfelf is his own dungeon. 

Thofe bright ftars that did adorn our hemifphere, as thofC 
dark {hades that did benight it, vanifh. Bole 

But what fo long in vain, and yet unknown 7 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit, is fought. 

Shall in this age to Britain firft be fliown. Dryd. Ann. Mir 
A ftorm begins, the raging waves run high, 

The clouds look heavy, and benight the fky. Garth’s Ovid 
The miferable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm’d with frofts 
Under the polar Bear. Philips 

2. To furprife with the coming on of night. b ' 

Being benighted, the fight of a candle I faW a good way off 
directed me to a young fhepherd’s houfe. Sidney, b. i! 

Or fome benighted angel, in his way. 

Might eafe his wings ; and, feeing heav’n appear 
In its beft work of mercy, think it there. Dry den. 

BENFGN. adj. [ benignus , Lat. It is pronounced without they, 
as if written benine ; but the g is preserved in benignity.] 

1 , Kind; generous ; liberal ; adlually good. See Beneficent. 

This turn hath made amends ! Thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign ! 

Giver of all tilings fair. Miltons Parad. Lofil, b. viii. 1 . 492. 
So {hall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Par. Lofi, b. xii. 

W e owe more to heav’n than to the fword, 

The wifti’d return of fo benign a lord. Waller. 

What heaven bellows upon the earth, in kind influences and 
benign afpedls, is paid it back again in facrifice and adoration. 

South. 

They who delight in the fuffering of inferiour creatures, will 
not be very compaflionate or benign. Locke . 

Diff’rent are thy names, 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities. 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. Prior . 

2 . Wholefome; not malignant. 

Thefe falts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy perfons ; 
but, in others, retain their original qualities, which they dis- 
cover in cachexies. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Benign D if eafe , is when all the ufual fymptoms appear in the 
fmall pox, or any acute difeafe, favourably, and without any ir- 
regularities, or unexpected changes. Quincy. 

BenFgness. n.f [from benign.] The fame with benignity. 
Bfni'gnity. n.f. [from benign.] 

1. Gracioufnefs ; goodnefs; aClual kindnefs. 

He which ufeth the benefit of any fpecial benignity , may en- 
joy it with good confcience. Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

The king was defirous to eftablifh peace rather by benignity 
than blood. Hayward. 

It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his benig- 
nity co-operate to their converfions. Braun's Vulgar Errours . 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it. South. 

2 . Salubrity; wholefome quality ; friendlinefs to vital nature. 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in fanguine than in 
cholerick bodies, by reafon of the benignity of the ferum, which 
fendeth out better matter for a callus. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

BenFgnly. adv. [from benign.] Favourably; kindly; gra- 
cioufly. 

’Tis amazement more than love. 

Which her radiant eyes do move ; 

If lefs fplendour wait on thine. 

Yet they fo benignly fhine, 

I would turn my dazled fight ■ 

To behold their milder light. Waller. 

Oh truly good, and truly great ! 

For glorious as he rofe, benignly. fo he fet. Prior. 

Be'nison. n.f. [benir, to blefs; beniffons,\ r.j Blefling; bene- 
diClion. 

We have no fuch daughter; nor {hall ever fee 
That face of hers again ; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our benifion. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Unmuffle, ye fair ftars, and thou, fair moon. 

That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benifon. _ Milton . 

Be'nnet. n.f. An herb ; the fame with avens, which fee. 
Bent. n. f. [from the verb to bend.] 

1. The ftate of being bent ; a ftate of flexure ; curvity. 

Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little while. 

6 J 7 Walton's Angler. 

2 . Degree of flexure. 

There are divers fubtle inquiries concerning the ftrength re- 
quired to the bending of them; the force they have in them - 
charge, according to the feveral bents ; and the ftrength require 

to be in the firing of them. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

6 3. De- 
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3. Declivity. *. 

A mountain flood, 

Threat’ning from high, and overlook’d the wood i 
Beneath the lo wring brow, and on a bent. 

The temple flood of Mars armipotent. Dryd. Pal. and Arc. 

4. Utmoft power, as of a bent bow. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyfelf. 

Or thy affeclion cannot hold the bent. Shakefp. Tw. Night. 

We both obey, 

And here give up ourfelves, in the full bent. 

To lay our fervice freely at your feet. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Application of the mind; ftrain of the mCntal powers. 

The underftanding Ihould be brought to the knotty parts of 

knowledge, that try the ftrength of thought, and a full bent of 
the mind, by infenfible degrees. Locke. 

6. Inclination ; difpofition towards fomething. 

0 who does know the bent of womens fantafy ! 

Fairy ffuecn, b. i. cant, w.fianz. 24. 

To your own bents difpofe you ; you’il be found, 

Be you beneath the fky. Shakefp. IP inter s Tale. 

He knew the ftrong bent of the country towards the houfe of 
York. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Soon inclin’d t’ admit delight, 

The bent of nature ! Milton's Par. Lofi , b. xi. /. 597. 

The golden age was firft ; when man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew; 

And, with a native bent, did good purfue. Drydcn. Ovid. 
Let there be the fame propenfity and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be the fame fedulity and indefatigable induftry. 

South. 

’Tis odds but the fcale turns at laft on nature’s fide, and the 
evidence of one or two fenfes gives way to the united bent and 
tendency of all the five. Atterbury. 

7. Determination ; fixed purpofe: 

Fheir unbelief we may not impute unto infufficiency In the 

mean which is ufed, but to the wilful bent of their obftinate 
hearts againft it. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Yet we faw them forced to give way to the bent, and current 
humour o 1 the people, in favour of their ancient and lav/ful go- 
vernment. . Temple. 

8. 1 urn of the temper, or difpofition ; fhape, or falhion, fuper- 
induced by art. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Qf the king s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they fcoul at. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

.Two of them hath the very bent of honour. 

1 . Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

1 hen thy {freight rule fet virtue in my fight, 

1 he crooked line reforming by the right ; 

My reafon took the bent of thy command, 

Was form’d and poliffi’d by thy fkilful hand. Drydsn’s Perf. 

9. lendency; flexion; particular dire&ion. 

I he exerciiing the underftanding, in the feveral ways of rea- 
fon mg, teacheth the mind fupplenefs, to apply itfelf more dex- 
teroufly to bents arid turns of the matter, in all its refearches. 

10. A {talk of grafs, called bent-grafs. 

His fpear, a bent both ftiff and ftron^. 

And well near of two inches long ; 
a ne pile was of a horle-fly’s tongue 
Whofe fharpnefs naught reverfed: ’ Drayt. Nymthid 

dtift afV/ ; of the vines ! if is a little daft > f 

ing forth/ ’ WhlCh Sr ° WS Up ° n the clufter ’ in the firil com- 

head U r K arla d nTofi n f 1"”''° ° f da ' * 

gariand of bents , kingcups, and maidenhair. 

The time - 

To B ENU - m . [henumah s,J^ n ’ sHindmdPmt! ^ 

■ and ufe of “y 

. WttK, x®s& ** *■ - ‘ 

Bcnums my blood. 7 S n . , n 

Will they be the lefc ^ 1 South. 

them to themfelves bcoufeT, W “ W f mth ftal1 bring 
med with cold ? ’ y weie once frozen a tAbenum- 

2. To ftupify. L'Efirange, fab. ix. 

B hefe accents were her lnfl- • , 

Penumm'd her fenfe, firft *1 a cree P in g death 
Vol. I. then ft°pp d her breath. Dryden. 
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Benzo'in. n.f A medicinal kind of refill imported from tie 
Eaft Indies, and vulgarly called benjamin. It is procured by 
making an incifion in a tree, whofe leaves refemble thole of the 
lemon tree. It is of a yellowilh colour, an agrccab e feent, 
it melts eafily, and is of three forts. The iirff, 
efteenied the beft, comes from Siam, and is called amygdaloides , 
being interfperfed with white foots, refembling broken almonds. 
The fecond is black, and very odoriferous ; it drops from 
young trees, and comes from Sumatra. The third is al fo 
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it melts eafily, and is of three forts. 1 he fir f, which is 
efteenied the beft, comes from Siam, and is called amygdaloides , 
being interfperfed with white foots, refembling broken almonds. 
The fecond is black, and very odoriferous ; it drops from 
young trees, and comes from Sumatra. The third is alfo 
black, but lefs odoriferous, and is found in Java and Sumatra. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have diftilled from benzoin , is fubject to fre- 
quent viciffitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. Boyle. 

Benzoin Tree. See Benjamin Tree. 

ToBEPAhNT. v. a. [from paint.] To cover with paint. 

Thou know’ft, the malk of night is on my face. 

Life would a maiden blufh bepaint my cheek. 

Shakefp. Romeo and fulict. 

To Bepi'nch: v. a. [from pi rich.] To mark with pinches. 

In their Tides, arms, fhouldersj all bepincht , 

Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ftart out. 

Chapman's Iliad. 

To BepFss. v. a. [from pifs.] To wet with urine. 

One caufed, at a feaft, a bagpipe to be played, which made 
the knight bepifs himfelf, to the great diverfion of all then pre- 
fen t, as well as confufion of himfelf. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 
To BEQUEAlTH. v. a. [cpip. Sax. a will.] To leave by will 
to another. 

She had never been difinherited of that goodly portion, 
which nature had fo liberally bequeathed to her. Sidney'. 

Let’s choofe executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not fo — for what can we bequeath , 

Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? Shakefp. Richardll. 
My father bequeath'd me by will but a poor thoufand crowns. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
Methinks this age feems refolved to bequeath pofterity fome- 
what to remember it. Glanville' s Scepfis, c. 21. 

For you, whom beft I love and value mo ft. 

But to your fervice I bequeath my ghoft. Dryden’ s Fables. . 

Beque'athment. n.f [from bequeath.] A legacy. Did?. 

BeqWest. n. f [from bequeath.] Something left by will ; a 
legacy. 

He claimed the, crown to himfelf; pretending an adoption, 
or bequefi, of the kingdom unto him by the Confeffor. 

Hale’s Common Law of England. 
To Bera'ttle. v. a. [from rattle.] To rattle off; to make 
a none at in contempt. 

1 hefe are now the falhion, and fo berattle the common ftage, 
fo they call them, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of 
goofequills, and dare fcarce come thither. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
iSl: P.BHRRY-. n.f. [ berberit , fometimes written barberry, which 
fee ] A berry of a flrarp tafte, ufed for Dickies. ' 

Some never ripen to be fweet,as tamarinds, berberries, crabs ■ 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, if 644’ 
Saxomf AVE ' V '”' P reter - 1 bereaved, or bereft, [bepeop^, 

■- ,fc ' p *" d * f 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words. 

Only my blood fpeaks to you in my veins. Sbakefr. M. of V 
J hat when thou corn’ll: to kneel at Henry’s fee*- ^ * 

Thou may ft bereave him of his wits with wonder. 

There was never a prince bereaved 'ft, d^eZdences^' 
6ne C c 0 o U unfello e r XCePt thCre ha ' H be6n e!thei ' 3,1 -ergreatnefs t 

ThTtafts^lfff ftS Wkh read >’ tnh ' eS ^ ^ ^ EJJayS ' 

* — kd ^ 

2. Sometimes it is ufed without of. Bentley s Sermons. 

... Bereave me not, 

Whereon I ,ve ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

. hy counfel, m this uttermoft diftrefs. Parad Loll A 

3. To take away from. a ' Lo P"> 

All your intereft in thofe territories 

B ERE ' Ft . parf a}ftZf rea ^ 

O Th u Ch , ie1 ' °\ either fldc ’ bere fi of life, 

Ur yielded to the' foe, concludes the ftrife T> ■ n » 7-, 

Berg. See Burrow. * Fry den s Fab, 

Be'rgamot, n.f [bergamotte, Fr.J 

3. ws S”s ricr * 17 

eftence rubbed into it.. ^ 0 'Ucco, with alitde of the 

Be'rgmaster. n.f Tfrom ben-r W j 
hft, or chief officer, among the DertyCt mlf if The ba! ' 

3 A " Be'rg- 
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B E S 

Be'rgmote. n.f [of bepg, a mountain, and mote, a meeting, 
Saxon.] A court held upon a hill for deciding controverfies 
among the Derbyfhire miners. Blount. 

To Berhy'me. v. a. [from rhyme.'] To celebrate in rhyme, or 
verfes : a word of contempt. 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow’d in : Laura to 
his lady was but a kitchen wench ; marry, (he had a better 
love to berhyme her. Shakcjp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I fought no homage from the race that write ; 

I kept, like Afian pionarchs, from their fight : 

Poems I heeded, now berhymed fo long, 

No more than thou, great George ! a birthday fong. Pope. 
Berli'n. n.f. [from Berlin, the city where they were flrft made.] 

A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all ! 

Nor think your verfes Aerling, 

Though with a golden pen you fcrawl. 

And fcribble in a berlin. Swift. 

BERME. n.f [Fr. In fortification.] A (pace of ground three, 
four, or five feet wide, left without between the foot of the 
rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent the earth irom 

fallinrr down into the mote ; and fometimes it is palifadoed. 
b Harris. 

To Bero'b. v. a. [from rob.] To rob ; to plunder ; to wrong 
any, by taking away fomething from him by Health or vio- 
lence. 

She faid, ah deareH lord ! what evil Har 
On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence bad. 

That of yourfelf you thus berobbed are. Fairy Queen, b. viii. 
BE'RRY. n.f [bepig, Sax. from bepan, to bear.] Any fmall 

fruit, with many feeds or fmall Hones. 

She fmote the ground, the which Hraight forth did yield 

A fruitful olive tree, with berries fpread, 

That all the gods admir’d. Spenf Muiopotmos. 

The Hrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beH, 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafeH quality. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To Be'rry. v. n. [from the noun.] I o bear berries, 
Be'rry-bearing Cedar. [ cedrus bacciferaf] 

The leaves are fquamofe, fomewhat like thofe of the cyprefs. 
The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote diHances 
from the fruit on the fame tree. The fruit is a berry, inclof- 
ino- three hard feeds in each. The fpecies are, i . 1 he yellow 
berry-bearing cedar. 2. The Phoenician cedar. Thefe trees are 
propagated by fowing their berries, which are brought from the 
Strei gilts, in boxes of light Tandy earth ; but they are at pre- 
fent very rare, and only to be found in fome curious old collec- 
tions. The wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is large tim- 
ber, and may be thought the fliittim-wood mentioned in the 
Scripture, of which many of the ornaments to the famous tem- 
ple of Solomon were made. It is accounted excellent for carv- 
incr, and eHeemed equal almoH to any fort of timber for its 

t ^ ■» i r IvlUiGJ • 

durablenels. 

Be'rry-bearing Orach. See Mulberry bligi-it. 

Bert, is the fame with our bright ; in the Latin, illujtns and 
clams. So Eckert, eternally famous, oi krtgkf, Stghert, famous 
conquerour. And fhe who was termed by the Germans Bertha, 
was by the Greeks called Eudoxia, as is obferved by Ltntprandus. 
Of the fame fort were thefe, P ha dr us, Epihamus , Photius, 
Lampridius , Fulgentius , Buftrius. Gib fin s Camden. 

Berth, n.f [with Tailors.] See Birth. u ^ ir 

Bertram, n.f [pyrethrum, Lat.] A fort of herb, called a o 

Be^ryi "Hff [i leryllus , Lat.] A kind of precious Hone. 

May thv billows roul afliore 

The beryl and the golden ore. Milton. 

The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine fort of corne lan, 
of a more deep bright red, fometimes with a caH of yellow, 

and more tranfparent than the common cornelian 

Woodward s Method of Foffils. 
To Bf.scre'en. v. a. [from fereen.-] To cover with a fereen ; 
tolhelter; to conceal. 

What man art thou, that thus befcrcend in night. 

So ftumbleft on my counfel l Shakefp Romeo and Juhet 
To Bese'ech. *1. <7. pret. I befought, I have befought. [from r e 

,. C To emreaTfto' fo^licate] to implore; fometimes before a 

PC I Tefeech you, Sir, pardon me ; it is only a letter from my 
brother that I have not all over-read. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I be/eech thee for my fon Onefimus, whom I begotten in 

m\r bonds. r ; 

• 1, in the anguilh of my heart, befeech you 

To quit the dreadful purpofe of your foul. Addijon s Late. 

~ To beg;; to afk ; before a thing. 

2 * A But Eve fell humble, and befought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Par. U fi, b.x. 
Before Iconic to them, I befeech .your patience, wh.Iftl 
fnpTk fomething to ourfelves here prefent. P 

To Beseem. vX. {besdenun, Dutch.] To become; to be fit; 

‘° WhatXrmof fpecch, or behaviour, befeemeth us in our pray- 


BES 

ers to Almighty God ? Hooker, b. x. & or 

This overflight 

Befiems thee not, in whom fuch virtues flpring. 

Fairfax , b. i. /lanz. ;8. 
Verona’s ancient citizens 
CaH by their brave befeeming ornaments. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 
What thoughts he had, befeems not me to flay ; 

Though fome flurmifle he went to faH and pray. Dryden . 

Bese'en . particip. [from befie. Skinner. This word I have only- 
found in Spenfer.] Adapted; adjuHed ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen. 

Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 


To 
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And fad habiliments, right well befeen. Fairy Queen , b. i. 
Bese't. v. a. pret. I befet ; I have befet. [beprean. Sax.] 

1. To befiege; to hem in; to inclofle, as with a fliege. 

Follow him that’s fled ; 

The thicket is befet, he cannot ’fleape. Shakef. T. G. of Ver. 

Now, Caefar, let thy troops befet our gates. 

And barr each avenue 

Cato fhall open to himflelf a paffage. Addifir’s Cato . 

I know thou look’fl on me, as on a wretch 
Befet with ills, and cover’d with misfortunes. Addif Cate . 

2. To embarrafls ; to perplex ; to entangle without any means of 
efcape. 

Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard befet. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thus Adam, fore befet , reply’d. Miltons Par. Lofl, b . x. 
Sure, or I read her vifage much amifs. 

Or grief befets her hard. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

We^be in this world befet with fundry uneafineffes, diflra&ed 
with different defires. Locke. 

3. To waylay ; to furround. 

Draw forth thy weapon ; we’re befet with thieves ; 

Refcue thy miftrefs. Shakcjp. Faming of the Shrew . 

The only righteous in a world perverfe, 

And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With foes, for daring Angle to be juH. Paradife Lofl , b. xi. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet poffeffion of a man’s felf, 
and an undiHurbed doing his duty, whatever evil befets , or dan- 
ger lies in his way. Locke. 

4. To fall upon ; to harrafs. 

But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him befet 
With ftrokes of mortal Heel. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant, ii: 
To Beshre'w. v. a. [The original of this word is fomewhat ob- 
feure; as it evidently implies to wijh ill, fome derive it from 
befehryen. Germ, to enchant. Fop f el, in his Book of Animals , 
deduces it from the Jhrew moufe , an animal, fays he, fo poifo- 
nous, that its bite is a fevere curfe. A Jhrew likewife fignihes 
a Holding woman ; but its origin is not known.] 

1. To wifh a curfe to. 

Nay, quoth the cock ; but I hejhrew us both, 

If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden s Fables . 

2. To happen ill to. 

Befhrew thee, coufin, which did H lead me for th 
Of that fweet way I was in to defpair. Shakefp. Richat d II. 

Now much befhrew my manners, and my pride, 

If Hermia meant to fay Lyfander lied. Shakefp. 

Besi'de's. \w- [ fromfeand /*- ] 

1. At the fide of another; near. 

Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtree grows. 

Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax , Am.//. 72, 
He caufed me to fit down befide him. Bacon’s N. Atlantis . 

At his right hand, Victory . 

Sat eagle-wing’d : befide him hung his bow. Par. Loft, b. vi. 

Fair Lavinia fled the fire . 

Before the gods, and Hood befide her fire. Dryden’ s /Eneid. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 

Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay s Pajtorals. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Befide the falls of fountains. 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan. ro P e 

2. Over and above. 

Doubtlefs, in man there is a nature found, 

Befide the fenfes, and above them far. S,r J. Uavi - 

In brutes, befides the exercife of fenfitive perceptio 
imagination, there are lodged 

S "wemay be fore there were great numbers of ^wije and 

learned men, befide thofe whofe names are ni the chnttian 

cords, who took care to examine our Saviour shil j • 

Addifon on the Chnfhan Religion. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural corruption of our 

tempers, are abft rafted from iWfe ^ ^ e y. 

Not according to, though not contrary ; as we fay, oroe 
things are befide nature, fome are contrary .torture. 

The Stoicks did hold a neceflary connexion of caules , ^ 
they believed, that God doth aft prcttei o con.i ^ 
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r,ies and againft nature. BrambaU againft Hobbes. 

To fay a thing is a chance, as it relates to fecoml cau.es, u 0 
nifies no more, than that there are fome events befide the know- 
ledge, purpofe, expeftation, and power of fecond caules., bout!, 
Providence often difpofes of things by a method befide, and 
above the difeoveries of man’s reafon. Sotitlr. 

It is befide my prefent bufinefs to enlarge upon this (pecula- 

, JLOCACo 

tion. . . 

a. Out cf ; in a Hate of deviating from. 

You are too wilful blame* 

And, fince your coming here, have done tt jxr 

Enough to put him quite befides his patience. Shakefp. Li. 1 . 

Of vagabonds we fay, 

That they are ne’er befide their way. Hudibras, cant. i. 
Thefe may ferve as landmarks, to fhew what lies in the 1 
re<ff way of truth, or is quite befides it. ^ _ Lolkc. 

r. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of ; as, befide himfclf ; out or 
the order of rational beings ; out of his wits. 

They be carried befides themfelves, to whom the dignity of 
publick prayer doth not difeover fomewhat more fitnefs in men 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker , b. ii. § 3 1 * 

^ Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide themfelves with fear. Shakefp. f. Cesf 
Fefius faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art befide thyfelf : 
much learning doth make thee mad, Adis, xxvi. 24. 

g ESIDE * \adv. 

Besides. ) 

1. More than that ; over and above. 

If Callio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and, befides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him ; there Hand I in peril. Othello. 

Befides, you know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryden’ s /En. 

That man that doth not know thofe things, which are of ne- 
ceflity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know befides. Fillotfon , ferm. i. 

Some wondered, that the Turk never attacks this treafury. 
But, befides, that he has attempted it formerly with no fuccefs, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

2. Not in this number ; beyond this clafs ; not included here. 

And the men faid unto Lot, haH thou here any bejides ? 

Genefis , xix. 12. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world befides, 
muH keep faith among themfelves. Locke. 

All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the fmall circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all befide as much an empty fhade, 

An Eugene living, as a Caefar dead. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

And dead, as living, ’tis our author’s pride 
Still to charm thofe who charm the world befide. Pope . 

BesHdery. n.f A fpecies of pear, which fee. 

To Besi' ege. v. a. [from fiege.] To beleaguer ; to lay fiege 
to ; to befet with armed forces ; to endeavour to win a town 
or fortrefs, by furrounding it with an army, and forcing the 
defendants, either by violence or famine, to give admiflion. 

And he fhall befiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and 
fenced walls come down. Dcut. xxviii. 52. 

The queen, with all the northern earls and lords. 

Intend here- to befiege you in your caflle. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Besi'eger. n. f [from befiege.] One employed in a fiege. 
There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the befiegers have not the worfe of the bargain. Swift. 

ToBeslu bber. v. a. [from /lubber.] To dawb ; to fmear. 

He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs, and make 
them bleed ; and then befubber our garments with it, and fwear 
it was the blood of true men. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

ToB esme'ar. v. a. [from fmear.] 

1. io bedawb ; to overfpread with fomething that Hicks on. 

He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 

Be fmear d with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ii. 

T. hat face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet when I flaw it laH, it was befneard 

As black as V ulcan. _ Shakefp. Fwelfth Night . 

b irH Moloch ! horrid king ! befneard with blood 
Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Hei fainting hand let fall the fword, befmear’ d 

W Jl h blo ° d : ,, , Sir J. Denham. 

Her guihmg blood the pavement all befmear’ d. Drxden. 

2. To foil ; to foul. J 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much befmear it. ~ Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Besmi rch. w . To foil ; to difcolour. 

Perhaps he loves you now. 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmirch 


The virtue of his will. 


Milton , 


Shakefp. Hamlet . 


w < T )ur g a y ne fsj and our gilt, are all befmirch’ d 
W ith rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp, Henrv V 
To Besmo'k e. *. [from fmoke.] JP y * 

1. I 0 foul with fmoke. 
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To Br 5*. * Tfififil) To blaclon wkh fmole or foe:. 
Be'som. n. fi [bej-m, bej-ma, Saxon.] An mftrument to 

W1 Bacon commended an old man that fold hefioms: * proud 
voung; fellow came to him tor a befom upon truH ; trie o.. mai 
faid, borrow of thy back and belly, they will never afk thee a- 
o-ain ; I fhall dun thee every day. Bacon s ApophtBgm.. 

I will fweep it with the befom of deHru&ion, faith the Loid 
ofhofis. _ . . Ifaiah,xiv ■ 22. 

To Beso'rt. v. a. [from fort.] To fuit; to fit; to become. 
Such men as may befort your age, 

And know themfelves and you. Shakefp. King Lear „ 

Beso'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] Company; attendance; train. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife. 

With fuch accommodation and befort , , ? ^ 

As levels with her breeding. Shakefp. (Jtoello. 

To Beso't. v. a. [from foi.] 

1. To infatuate ; to Hupify ; to dull ; to take away tne fenfes. 

Swinifli gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidH his gorgeous feaH, 

But, with befitted bafe ingratitude. 

Crams and blafphemes his feeder. 

Or fools befitted with their crimes, 

That know not how to fhift betimes. Hudibras , p. 111. c. 11. 
He is befotted, and has loH his reafon ; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by. South. 

2. To make to doat. 

Paris, you fpeak 

Like one befitted on your fweet delights,. 

Shakefp. Froilus and Crejfda . 

TruH not thy beauty ; but reHore the prize. 

Which he, befitted on that face and eyes, 

Would rend from us. Dryden’ s Fables, 

Beso'ught. [part.pafjive of befeech', which fee.] 

HaHen to appeafe 
Th’ incenfed Father, and th’ incenfed Son, 

While pardon may be found, in time befought . 

Milt. Paradife Lofl, b. v. /. 8 4^ 
To Bespa'ngle. v. a. [from fpangle.] To adorn with fpan- 
gles ; to befprinkle with fomething fhining. 

Not Berenice’s locks firH rofe fo bright. 

The heav’ns befpangling with difhevell’d light. P ope. 

To Bespa'tter. v. a. [from fpatter.] To foil by throwing 
filth ; to fpot or fprinkle with dirt or water. 

Thofe who will not take vice into their bofoms, fhall yet 
have it befpatter their faces. Government of the Fongue , § 5. 

His weapons are the fame which women and children ufe ; 
a pin to fcratch, and a fquirt to befpatter. Swift, lett. lxix„ 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bleH, 

Whom never fadtion could befpatter. Swift . 

To Bespa'wl. v. a. [from fpawl.] To dawb with fpittle. 
ToBespe'ak. v. a. I befpoke, or befpake I have befpoke , or be - 
fpoken. [from fpeak.] 

1. To order, or entreat any thing beforehand, or againH a future 
time. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me ; 

My lady is befpoke. Shakefp . King Lear 0 

Here is the cap your worflhip did hefpeak. 

Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eHate, his tradefmen waited 
upon him, to hefpeak his cuHom. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of J. Bull. 

A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

2. To make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by fo te- 
dious a befpeaking of him. v Dryden. 

3* T° forebode ; to tell fomething beforehand. 

Thy Harted fears befpoke dangers, and formed ominous prog- 
noHicks, in order to fcare the allies. Swift, Examin. N° 45, 
4* MTo fpeak to ; to addrefs. This fenfe is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight fhe ’gan to chear. 

And, in her modeH manner, thus befpake. 

Dear knight. . . . Fairy Queen , b. i. cant. i. Jlanz. 8. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers befpoke. Dryden . 

Then Haring on her with a ghaflly look. 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen befpoke. Drxden 

5. To betoken; to fhew. “ J 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little of 
the figure of a man, that it befpoke him rather a monHer. Locke. 

He has difpatch’d me hence. 

With orders that hefifeak a mind compos’d. Addifon ’ j Cato 
Bespeaker. n.f. [from hefpeak.'] He that befpeaks any thinT 
1 hey mean not with love to the befpeaker of the work but 
delight in the work itfelf. JVotton'c Architlure. 

T or B fpots E CKLE ' V ‘ V rom ft eciIe l To with fpeckles. 

To Bespe'w. v. a. [from fpew.] To dawb with fpew or , 
ToBespice. v. a. [from fpicc.] To feafon with fpices. 

_ Thou might’ft bcfpice a cup 

l o give mine enemy alafting wink. Shakefp. Winter’ cTale. 

To 


)ew or vomit* 
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To Bespi't. V. a. I befpat , or befpit ; I have befpit , or befpitten. 
[from /pit:] To dawb with fpittle. 

Bsspo'ke. [irreg. particip. from befpeak ; which fee.] 

1 o Bespo't. v. a. [from fpot.] To mark with fpots. 

Mildew reds on the wheat, befpotting the ftalks with a dif- 
ferent colour horn the natural. Mortimer' s Husbandry . 

*1 o Bespre'ad. v. a. [from fpread.] To fpread over; to co- 
ver over. 

His nuptial bed, 

With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers befpread. 

Dryden. 

The globe is equally befpread ; fo that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To Bespri'nkle. v. a. [from fprinkle.] To fprinkle over ; to 
fcatter over. 

He indeed, imitating the father poet, whofe life he had alfo 
written, hath befprinkled his work with many fabulofities. 

Brown's Vulgar Err our s, b. i. e. 8. 

A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 

The bed befprinkles , and bedews the ground. Dryden. 

To Bespu'tter. v. a. [from fputter.] 'To fputter over fo*me- 
thing ; to dawb any thing by fputtering, or throwing out fpit- 
tle upon it. 

Best. adj. the fuperlative from good, [ber, betejia, betyc, good, 
better, bed, Saxon.] 

1. Mod good ; that which has good qualities in the highed de- 
gree. 

And he will take your fields, even the bejl of them, and give 
them to his fervants. i Samuel,v iii. 14. 

When the bejl things are not poflible, the bed may be made 
of thofe that are. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

When he is bejl , he is a little more than a man ; and when 
he is word, he is a little better than a bead. Sbakefp. M. of Ven. 

I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely wife God 
hath made it fo : and therefore it is bejl. But it is too much 
confidence of our own wifdom, to fay, I think it bejl , and 
therefore God hath made it fo. Locke. 

An evil intention perverts the bejl actions, and makes them 
fins. Addifon. Spectator , N° 213. 

2. The bejl. The utmod power ; the dronged endeavour ; the 
mod ; the highed perfection. 

I profefs not talking : only this, 

Let each man do his bejl. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The duke did his bejl to come down. Bacon’s War with Sp. 
He does this to the beft of his power. Locke . 

My friend, faid he, our fport is at the bejl. Addif. Ovid. 

3. To make the bejl. To carry to its greated perfection; to im- 
prove to the utmod. 

Let there be freedom to carry their commodities where they 
may make the bejl of them, except there be fome fpecial caufe 
of caution; Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas ; Alnafchar, in or- 
der to make the bejl of it, laid it out in glades. Addifon. Spell. 

We fet fail, and made the bejl of our way, till we were . 
forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addifon on Italy. 

Best. adv. [from well.] In the highed degree of goodnefs. 

He diall dwell in that place where he fhall choofe in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh him bejl. Dcut. xxiii. 16. 

Best is fometimes ufed in compofition. 

Thefe latter bejl-be-trujl-fpies had fome of them further in- 
dru&ions, to draw off the bed friends and fervants of Perkin, 
by making remondrances to them, how weakly his enterprize 
and hopes were built. Bacon’s Henry W II. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the chridian religion 
difcovers itfelf to be the mod generous and bejlnatured inditu- 
tion that ever was in the world. Tillotfon, fermonv . 

To BeSTa'in. v. a. [from fain.] To mark with daiiis ; to 
fpot. 

We will not line his thi nbefiained cloke 
With our pure honours. Sbakefp. King John. 

ToBeste'ad. v.a. I befed ; I have befed. [fromfiead.] 

1. To profit. 

Hence vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly, without father bred. 

How little you bejlead , 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton. 

2. To treat ; to accommodate. 

And they diall pafs through it hardly beficad, and hungry. 

Ifaiah , viii. 21. 

Be'stial. adj. [from beaf.] 

1. Belonging to a bead, or to the clafs of beads. 

His wild diforder’d walk, his haggard eyes,^ 

Did all the befiial citizens furprize. Dryden s Hind and P. 

2. Having the qualities of beads ; brutal ; below the dignity of 
reafon or humanity ; carnal. 

I have lod the immortal part of myfelf, and what remains is 
befiial. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury. 

And befiial appetite, in change of lud. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

For thofe, the race of Ifrael oft forfook 
Their living drength, and, unfrequented, left 
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His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To befiial puds n 1: 


o befiial gods. Milton's Parculif Lcfifb. i.7 

he tilings promifed are not grofs and carnal, fuch as r 
court and gratify the mod befiial part of us. Decay of 
Bestiality.*/ [from bejlial.] The quality of b ’JJ £ 
generacy from human nature. J ’ d 

What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm bejiiality to 
be the eilence of humanity, and darknefs the center of light > 

t, , , Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrlbhrm 

Be stially. ^, [from befiial.] Brutally ; in a manner be’ 

low humanity. 

T( L BE / ! t ; ,CK * preter. I befiuck, I have befiuck. [from flicU 
i o itick over with any thing ; to mark any thing by infixing 
points or fpots here and there. 7 S 

Truth fhall retire; 

Befiuck with fland’rous darts ; and works of faith 
Rarely be found. Milt. Par. Lofi , b. xii. / 

To Besti'r. v. a. [from Jlir.] * 

1, Fo put into vigorous aCHon. It is feldom ufed otherwife than 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, fleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouze and befiir themf elves ere well awake. Milton 

Befiirs her then, and from each tender dalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 

She gathers. p ar . Lofi, b.n 

But, as a dog that turns the fpit, 

Befiirs bimfclf and plies his feet 
Fo climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again. Hudibras, p. ii. c. iii. 
What aileth them, that they mud needs bcjlir tbcmfelves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life ? Ray on Creation. 

2. It is ufed by Sbakefpeare with a common word. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord. — No marvel you have fobe- 
Jlirred your valour, you cowardly rafeal ! Sbakefp. King Lear . 

To BES FQW . v. a. [ befieden , Dutch.] 

1. To give ; to confer upon. 

All men would willingly have yielded him praife ; but his 
nature was fuch as to bejioiv it upon himfelf, before any could 
g* ve Sidney. 

All the dedicate things of the houfe of the Lord did they be- 
Jlow upon Baalim. 2 Cbron. xxiv. 7. 

Sir Julius Caefar had, in his office, the difpofition of the fix 
darks places ; which he had befiowed to fuch perfons as he 
thought fit. Clarendon . 

2. To give as charity. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there fhould not be 
as much as a cup of cold water befiowed for his fake, without re- 
ward. Hooker, b. ii. § 8. 

And though he was unfatisfied in getting. 

Which was a fin ; yet in befioiving , madam, 

He was mod princely. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow’rful takes not, he befiows . Dryden. 

You always exceed expectations : as if yours was not your 
own, but to bejlow on wanting merit. Dryden' s Fables , Ded. 

3. To give in marriage. 

Good rev’rend father, make my perfon yours ; 

And tell me how you would befiow yourfelf. Sbakefp. 

I could have befiowed her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her. Tatler , N° 75. 

4. "Fo give as a prefent. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw. 

And fat of victims which his friends befiow. Dryden. 

5. To apply. 

The fea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element ; other- 
wife the whole force of the war would infallibly have been be- 
fiowed there. Swift . 

6. To lay out upon. 

And thou (halt bejlow that money for whatfoever thy foul 
ludeth after, for oxen, for fheep, or for wine. Deut. xiv. 26. 

7. To lay up; to dow ; to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 
hand, and befiowed them in the houfe. 2 Kings , v. 24. 

Besto'wer. n.f. [from befiow.] Giver; he that confers any 
thing; difpofer. 

They all agree in making one fupreme God ; and that there 
are feveral beings that are to be worlhipped under him; fome as 
the befiowers of thrones, but fubordinate to fhe8upre.me.Stillingfl. 

Bestra'ught. particip. [Of this participle I have not found the 
verb ; by analogy we may derive it from befirafl ; perhaps it is 
corrupted from difir aught.] DidraCted ; mad; out of ones 
fenfes ; out of one’s wits. 

Aik Marian, the fat alewife, if die knew me not. V hat . 
I am not befir aught. Sbakefp. Tam. the So/ aw. 

To Bestre'w. v. a. particip. paff. befirewed, or befirown. [from 
firew.] To fprinkle over. 

So thick befirown , 

Abject and lod lay thefe, covering the flood. Par. Lofi , b. 1. 

To Bestri'de. v. a. 1 befirid ; I have befir id, or befiridden. [from 

firide. ] , . 

I. To dride over any thing ; to have any thing between one s^iezs. 
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Why, man, he doth bejlride the narrow world 
Like acoloffus. , Shakejp. Julius C*far. 

Make him bejlride the ocean, and mankind 
Aik his confent, to ufe the fea and wind. « our. 

1. To ftep over. ... 

That I fee thee here, 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart. 

Than when I fird my wedded midrefs faw 

Befiridc my thrediold. Sbakefp. Cor 10 anus . 

1. It is often ufed of riding. . t , 

15 Pie beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 

And fails upon the bofom of the air. Sbakefp. Rom. andjul. 

That horfe, that thou fo often had befirid: 

That horfe, that I fo carefully have drefs’d. Sbakefp. R. A. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride,. 

Than did their lubber date mankind bejlride. Dryden. 

The bounding deed you pompoufly bejlride , 

Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. Pope. 

4. It is ufed fometimes of a man danding over fomething which 

he defends. 

He befirid 

An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 
Slew three oppofers : T arquin’s f elf he met. 

And druck him on his knee. Sbakefp. Goriolar.us. 

Let us rather 

Hold fad the mortal fword; and, like good men, 

Bejlride our downfaln birthdom. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

If thou fee me down in the battle, and bejlride me, fo ; ’tis 
a point of friendship. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

He doth bejlride a bleeding land, 

Gafping for life, under great Bolingbroke. Sbak. Henry IV. 
To BestiFd. v. a. [from Jlud . ] To adorn with duds, or fhin- 
ing prominences. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And fo befiad with dars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 

BET. n.f. [pebbian, to wager ; peb, a wager, Sax. from which 
the etymologids derive bet. I fhould rather imagine it to come 
from betan, to mend, encreafe, or better , as a bet encreafes the 
original wager.] A wager ; fomething laid to be won upon 
certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has druggl’d with continu’d forroW* 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 

The defp’rate bet upon tomorrow. Prior. 

His pride was in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 

To Bet. v.a. [from the noun.] To wager; to dake at a 
wager. 

He drew a good bow : and dead ? John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much upon his head. Sbakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 
Pie flies the court for want of clothes. 

Cries out ’gaind cocking, flnee he cannot bet. B. Johnfon . 

The god, unhappily engag’d. 

Complain’d, and figh’d, and cry’d, and fretted, 

Lod ev’ry earthly thing he betted. Prior. 

Bet. The old preterite of beat. 

He daid for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and 
bet the party more pliant. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Beta'ke. v.a. preter. I betook', part. paff. betaken, [from 
take.] 

l. To take; to feize : an obfolete fenfe. 

Then to his hands that writ he did betake , 

Which he difcloflng read. Fairy Spueen, b. i. c. xii .Jl. 25. 
2 * Tc^have recourfe to ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The adverfe party betaking itfelf to fuch practices as men em- 
brace, when they behold things brought to defperate extremi- 

tlCS ‘ • Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 

Thou tyrant ! 

Do not icpeiiL thefe things ; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ftir: therefore betake thee 
1 ‘ojjothine but defpair. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

1 he red, in imitation, to like arms 
4 Betook them, and the neighb’ring hills up tore. 

■? Too’ 1 -ii • ^ l ^ tons Taradife Lofi, b. vi. /. 663. 

3. I o apply ; with the reciprocal pronoun. J 

With eafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue. 

As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 

But when ourfelves to a&ion we betake , 

It (huns the mint, like gold that chymifts make. Drtden 
As my observations have been the light whereby I have hil 
therto fleer'd my com*, fo I here betake myfelf to diem ao-ain 

4. To move , to remove. 

Soft lhe : withdrew ; and, like a wood nymph light. 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 1 

Betook her to the groves. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. /. ,g q . 
, I hey both betook them feveral ways • 

to It r f , m rx Parad * l °a b. - /. 610. 

to give. ' ■ *-‘ r0m J To bnn s forth j to bellow ; 

Vol. L 
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So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 
Beteem to you his fword, you to defend ; 

But that this weapon’s pow’r I well have kend, ^ 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy 
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Belike for want of rain ; which I could well 

Beteem them from the temped of mine eyes. 

Sbakefp. Midfiummcr Night’s Dream. 

To Bethink, v. a. I bethought', I have bethought, [front think.] 
To recal to reflexion ; to bring back to confideratiori, or re- 
colledlion. It is generally ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; 

and of before the fubjebl of thought. 

They were fooner in danger than they could aimod bethink 

then f elves of change. 

I have bethought me of another fault. Sbak. MeaJ.for Mi 
I, better bethinking myjelf, and mifliking his determination, 
gave him this order. Raleigh s EJJdys. 

He himfelf, 

Infatiable of glory, had lod all : . • 

"Yet of another plea bethought him foori. Parad. Regained . 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink them - 
felves, till hamper’d, and pad recovery. Ld Eft range. 

Cherippus, then in time yourfelf bethink. 

And what your rags will yield by auction fink. Dryden. 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and make him be- 
think himfelf, whether this attempt be worth the venture. Locke. 
BETHLEHEM, n.f. [See BEDLAM.] An hofpital for lu- 
naticks. 

Be'thlehemite. n.f. [See Bedlamite.] A lunatick ; art 
inhabitant of a madhoufe. 

Betho'ught. particip. [from bethink ; whith fee.J 
To BethraL v. a. [from thrall.] To enflavc; to conquer; 
to bring into fubjetdion. 

Ne let that wicked woman ’fcape away. 

For die jt is that did my lord bethral . Sbakefp. King John , 

To Bethij'mp; v.a. [from thump.] To beat; to lay blow& 
upon : a ludicrous word. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words. 

Since fird I call’d my brother’s father dad. Shah. King fiohri. 
To Beti'de. v.n. pret: It beiided, or betid 3 part, pad', betid. 
[from tib, Sax. See Tide.] 

1. To happen to; to befal ; to bechance whether good or bad. 

Said he then to the Palmer, reverend fire, 

What great misfortune hath betid this knight ? Fairy Sfiueen* 
But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’ri 
Mud reafeend, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd, 

The enemies of truth ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 480* 

2. Sometimes it has to. 

Neither know I, 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 

Perplext in all. Sbakefp. Cymbeline% 

3. F o come to pafs; to fall out ; to happen. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 

T old of a drange adventure that betided. 

Betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him mifguided. Spenfi. Hubbi 
In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 


Of woful ages, long ago betid. 


Sbakefp. Richard II. 


Let me hear from thee by letters, 

Of thy fuccefs in love ; and what news elfe 

Betideth here in abfence of thy friend. Sh. Two Gent. ofVer. 

4. To become. J 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee? Sh. Rich. III. 
Beti'me. 7 adv. [from by and time ; that is, by the proper 
Beti'mes. ) time.] 

1 . Seafonably ; early. 

Send fuccours, lords, and dop the rage letime. 

T r ... m Sbakefp. Henry W.p. ii« 

i o mealure life, learn thou betimes , and know 

Toward folid good what leads the neared way. Par. Re r, 

2. Soon; before long time has paffed. s 

Whiles they are weak, betimes with them contend ; 

I or when they once to perfea ftrength do grow 
Strong wars they make. Fairy ^ ueen , b. ii. iv. ft. ... 

He tires betimes, that fpurs too fall betimes. Sh. Rich. il 

1 • wj 1 ? me have an over ear 'y ri peneA in their years, 
which fadeth betimes : thefe are firfl[ fuch as have brittle' wits, 
the edge whereof is foon turned . Bacon’s EJfays. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; that is 
enter upon a religious courfe betimes. TillotM, fermon i! 

Short is the date, alas I of modern rhymes ; 

3. Ea^ly in the Ut diy ft “ let them live . Pope’s EJfdy on Crit. 

• *hat drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the morn- 
ing, may fleep the founder next day. Sh, Mcafure for Meafure 
1 hey rofe betimes in the morning, and offered facrifice^ 

Be'tle. 7 _ . 1 Macc. iv. 52.- 

Be'tre. 5 n -f- ^ Indian plant, called water pepper Dirt 
To Bet o'ken. v. a. [from **,.] ’ 

lm To fortify; to mark; to reprefent: 

w e know not where fore churches ftauld be the worfe, if, at 
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this time, when they are delivered into God’s owii poffeffion, 
ceremonies fit to betoken fuch intents, and to accompany fuch 
adtions, be ufual. Hooker , b. v. § 1 2; 

2, Toforefhew; to prefignify. 

The kindling azure, and the rhoiintairt’s brow; 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Thomfon's Summer , /. 8o. 

Be tony. 77. f. [betonica, Lat] A plant. 

T he leaves are green, rough, and crenated on the edges: the 
flowers are difpofed in a fpike ; the upper creft of the flowet is 
advanced, and divided into two fegments; the beard, or lower 
part of the flower, is divided into three, and the middle feg- 
ment is bifid ; each flower is, for the moll part, fucceeded by 
four naked feeds. The fpecies are, i. Common or wood be- 
tony. 2. Betony, with a white flower. 3. Greater Danifh betony. 
The firft is very common in woods and fhady places, and is 
greatly efleemed as a vulnerary herb. Millar. 

JBeto'oic. [irreg. prct. from betake ; which fee.] 

'IoBeto'ss. v. a. [from tofs.] Todifturb; to agitate; to put 
into violent motion. 

Vv hat faid my man, when my betoffed foul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
To BET RA'Y. v. a. [ trahir , Fr.] 

1. 1 o give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or breach of 
truft. 

If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, feeing there is 
no wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. 1 Ckron. xii. 17. 

Jefus faid unto them, the Son of man {hall be betrayed into 
the hands of men. _ Matt. xvii. 22. 

For lear is nothing elie but a betraying of the fuccours which 
reafon offereth. Wifdom, xvii. 12. 

He was not to be won, either by promife or reward, to be- 
tray the city. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Fo difeover that which has been entrufted to fecrecy. 

J o make known fomething that were better concealed. 

Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, left you 
betray your ignorance. Watts s Improvement ~of the Mind. 

4. To make liable to fall into fomething inconvenient. 

His abilities created in him great confidence ; and this was 
like enough to betray him to great errours, and many enemies. 

King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as often betrays 
ltfelf into great errours in judgment. Watts. 

5. Tofhow; to difeover; in a neutral fenfe. 

The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall. 

And one promifeuous ruin coyer all ; 

Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifon on Italy. 
Betra'yer. n.f. [from betray . ] He that betrays ; a traitor. 
The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 
forces of reafonable underftanding. Hooker , b. v. § 3. 

You caft down your courage through fear, the betrayer of 
all fuccours which reafon can afford. Sir J. Hayward. 

They are only a few betrayers of their country ; they are to 
purchafe coin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among us to 
the ruin of the publick. Swift. 

To Betri'm. v. a. [from trim.'] To deck; to d refs ; to grace; 
to adorn ; to embellifh ; to beautify ; to decorate. 

Thy banks with pionied and tulip’d brims, 

Which fpungy April at thy heft betrims , 

T o make cold nymphs chafte crowns. Shakefp. Tempefl. 
To Betro'th. v. a. [from troth ; betrowen, Dutch.] 
j. To contradl to any one, in order to marriage; to affiance. 
He, in the firft flower of my frefheft age. 

Betrothed me unto the only heir 

Of a moft mighty king, moft rich and fage. Fairy Q. b. i. 

To her, my lord. 

Was I betrothed , ere I Hermia faw. Shakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 
By foul’s publick promife fhe 

Was fold then, and betroth'd to Victory. Cowley s Davideis. 

2. To unite any one to another by promife of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her ? let him go and return unto his houfe. 

Deut. xx. 7. 

3. To nominate to a bifhopriek, in order to confecration. 

If any perfon be confecrated a bifhopto that church, where- 
unto he was not before betrothed , he fhall not receive the habit 
of confecration, as not being canonically promoted. Aylijfe. 
To Betru'st. v. a. [from truft.] To entruft ; to put into the 
power of another, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betruft him with all the good, which our own capacity will 
allow us, or his fufficiency encourage us to hope for, either in 
this life, or that to come. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra , b. iii. c. g. 

Whatfoever you would betruft to your memory, let it be 
difpofed in a proper method. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
B£ r T TER. adj. The comparative of good. [be*e, goody berepa, better , 
Sax.] Having good qualities in a greater degree than fome- 
thingelfe. Sc r e GOOD. 

He has a horfe better than the Neapolitan’s ; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the count Palatine. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


B E 


I have feen better faces in my time, 

1 nan ftand on any fhoulders that I fee 

Before me at this inftant. Shakefp. King l m 

Having a defire to depart; and be with Chrift; which is far 

The Better. 1 ' K 2 R 

x. I he fuperiority ; the advantage ; with the particle of before 
him, or that, over which the advantage is gained. 

T he Corinthians that morning, as the days before, had the 

letU l :• Sidney , b. ii 

1 he voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate; yet* 

in fuch fort, as doth not break our prefeription, to have had 
the better of the Spaniards. Bacon's War with Spain 

Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epiftle to Pompey, after 
an exprels comparifon, affords him the better cf Thucydides. 

Brown's Vidgar Errours y b. i. c . 8, 
You think fit 

T o get the beiter of me, and you fhall ; 

Since you will have it fo— I will be yours. Southerns. 

'The gentleman had always fo much the better of the fatyrift, 
that the perfons touched did not know where to fix their re- 
fentment. Priory Preface to his Poems. 

2. Improvement; as, for the better , fo as to improve it 

If I have altered him any where for the better , I muft at the 
fame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing with- 
out him. Dryden's Fab . Preface . 

Bi/tter. adv. [comparative of well . ] Well, in a greater degree- 
Then it was better with me than now. Hof. vii. 

Better a mechanick rule were ftretched or broken, than a 
great beauty were omitted. Dryd. Virg. Dedication. 

The better to underftand the extent of our knowledge, one 
thing is to be obferved. Locke. 

He that would know the idea of infinity,- cannot do better, 
than by confidering to what infinity is attributed. Lock. 
To Be'tter. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To improve; to meliorate. 

The very caufe of his taking upon him our nature, was to 
letter the quality, and to advance the condition thereof. 

Hooker , b. viii. § 54. 
He is furnifhed with my opinion, which is bettered with his 
own learning. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

Heir to all his lands and goods, 

Which I have better'd , rather than decreas’d. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known. 

With well-tim’d zeal, and with an artful care, 

Reftor’d, and better'd foon, the nice affair. Cowley s David. 
The church of England, the pureft and beft reformed 
church in the world; fo well reformed, that it will be found 
eafier to alter than to better its conftitution. South. 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paflage for thefe lakes, 
to difeharge themfelves, for the bettering of the air. Addifon. 

2. To furpafs; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that which cannot 
be bettered. . Hooker , b. i. § 3. 

He hath born himfelf beyond the promife of his age ; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you muft expeft 
of me to tell you. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

What you do 

Still betters what is done ; when you fpeak fweet. 

I’d have you do it ever. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

3. To advance. 

The king thought his honour would fuffer, during a treaty, 
to better a party. Bacon s FIcnry VII. 

Ee'tter. n.f' [from the adjective.] Superiour in good- 
nefs. 

Their betters would be hardly found, if they did not live a- 
mong men, but in a wildernefs by themfelves. Hooker , b. i. 

The courtefy of nations allows you my better, in that you 
are the firft-born. Shakefp. As you like it. 

That ye thus hofpitably live. 

Is mighty grateful to your betters , 

And makes e’en gods themfelves your debtors. Priei. 

I have feme gold and ftlver by me, and {hall be able to make 
a fliift, when many of my betters are ftarving. Swift. 

Be'ttgr. n.f [from to bet.] One that lays betts or wa- 

gers. . 

I obferved a ftranger among them, of a genteeler benaviour 

than ordinary ; but notwithftanding he was a very fair beiter, 
nobody would take him up. Addifon. Sped a tor, M° 12. - 

Be'tty. n.f. [probably a cant word, without etymology.] 

inftrument to break open doors. t „ 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noctur- 
nal fealades of needy heroes, deferibing the powerful betty, or 
the artful picklock. Arbuthnofs Hi/lory off 

Be tw e'en. prep, [betpeonan, berprnan, Saxon; from t e cri 

ginal word tpa, two.] 

1 . In the intermediate fpace. 

What modes 

Of fmell the headlong lionefs betweeny 
And hound fagacious on the tainted green 


Fcpe - 


From 
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o From one to another ; noting interedurfe: ■ 

He ftiould think himfelf unhappy, if things fliould go fo be- 
tween them, as he fliould not be able to acquit himfelf or in- 

P gratitude towards them both. Bacon's Henry \ 1 - 

9 & Beloiwing to two in partnerfliip. 

y j whether Caftor and Pollux, with only one foul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one what the othei is 
never confeious of, are not two diftindt perfons ? Locke. 

а. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any difeord or fuits between them and any or the 
family? they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon s Atlantis. 

Friendftiip requires, that it be between two at leaft; and there 
can be no friendfliip where there are not two friends. South. 

5. In feparation, or diftineftion of one from the other. 

Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between 
feme men, that art would never mafter. Locke. 

Children quickly diftinguifti between what is required of 
them, and what not. Locke. 

б. Between is properly ufed of two, and among of more ; but per- 
haps this accuracy is not always preferved. 

BetwFxt. prep, [berpyx, Saxon. It has the fame fignification 
with betweeny and is indifferently ufed for it.] 

1. In the midft of two: 

Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Milfon. 

Methinks; like two black Forms on either hand. 

Our Spanifti army and your Indians ftand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is clear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

If contradicting interefts could be mixt, 

Nature herlelf has caft a bar betwixt. Dryden's Aurengzebc. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years fince there was feme fpeech of marriage 
Betwixt myfelf and her. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafurc. 

Be'vel. \n.f In mafonry and joinery, a kind of fquare, one 

Be'vil. ) leg of which is frequently crooked, according to the 
fweep of an arch or vault. It is moveable on a point or cen- 
tre, and fo may be fet to any angle. An angle that is not 
fquare, is called a bevil angle , whether it be more obtufe, or 
more acute, than a right angle. Builder's Dili. 

Their houfes are very ill built, their walls bevily without one 
right angle in any apartment. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

To Be'vel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut to a bevel angle. 
Thefe rabbets are ground fquare ; but the rabbets on the 
groundfel are bevelled downwards, that rain may the freelier 
fall oft. Moxons Mechanical Exercifes. 

Be'ver. See Beaver. 

Be'verage. n.f. [from beverey to drink, Ital.] 

1. Drink; liquour to be drank in general. 

I am his cupbearer ; 

If from me he have wholefome beverage , 

Account me not your fervant. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

Grains, pulfes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or beverage , 
may be made almoft of all. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 

Of wine and honey mix’d. Dryden's Fables. 

The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain Tides, 

Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. Beveragey or water cyder, is made by putting the mure into a 
fat, adding water, as you defire it ftronger or fmaller. The 
water ftiould ftand forty eight hours 011 it, before you prefs it ; 
when it is preffed, turn it up immediately. Mortimer's Hush. 

3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit of cloaths. 

4* A tieat at fiift coming into a prifon, called alfo parnifb. 

Be'vy. n.f [beva, Ital.J 
A flock of birds. 

A company ; an affembly. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevyoi fair ladies fat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy ^ ueen , b. fi. c. ix. 

They on the plain 

Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. /. 582. 

Nor rode the nymph alone, 

Around a bevy of bright damfels {hone. Pope's Odyffev. 

° ewail. v. a. [from wail.] To bemoan; to lament; to 
exprels forroW for. 

. In this city he 

Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Winch to this hour bewail tile injury. Shakefp. Cmelanus. 

„ Thy ambition, 

ihou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 

Ut noble Buckingham, my father in law. Shakefp. H. VIII 

Yet wifer Bnnius gave command to all 

His friends, not to bewail his funeral. Sir 7 Denham 

and Fr’ 01 bU * i f Wail ' 35 ‘ n thdr firft Principles, the miferiei 

To Bfw’aV tlCS . ° f 0 rr chUdren - Spectator, N° 

- A RE. V.n. [from be and ware, or wary that is 

an 0, < d treatife ’ 1 '-found, See 

ncmlf y eg 4e P t*L aUt ;° n ° f ^ f rom : ge- 
tion. °f =003 before the thing which excites can- 
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You muft beware of drawing or painting cloiu.-S ’ J 

thunder, towards the bottom of your piece. Dryaen s f J. 
Every one ought to be very careful to beware what ie - 

mits for a principle. 

Warn’d by the fylph, oh, pious maid, beware’ 

This to difclofe is ail thy guardian can ; r 

Beware of -Aly but moft beware of man. Popes Rape of toeL. 

2. It is obfervable, that it is only ufed in fuch forms of fpeech as 
admit the word be : thus we fay, he may beware , let bun beware , 
he will beware ; but not, he did beware , or he has been ware. 

To Bewe'ep. v. a. [from weep.] To weep over or upon ; to 

bcdciv with tears.- 

Old fond eyes, 

Beweep this caufe again ; I’ll pluck ye out. 

And caft you, with the waters that you lofe, 

Fo temper clay. Shakefp. King Leai * 

Larded all with fweet flowers; • 

Which bewept to the grave did go. 

With true love fhowers. Shakefp. Hamlet „ 

To Bewe't. v. a. [from wet.] To wet; to moiften; to be- 
dew ; to water. 

Flis napkin; with his true tears all bewet. 

Can do no fervice on her forrowful cheeks. 

Shakefp. Titus Andronicus . 

To Bewi'lder. v. a. [from wild.] To lofe in pathlefs places ; 
to confound for want of a plain road ; to perplex ; to entahgle ; 
to puzzle. 

We parted thus ; I homeward fped my way, 

Ecivilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden's Fables . 

We no folution of our queftion find ; 

Your words bewilder , not diredf the mind. Blachnore. 

Our underftanding traces ’em in vain. 

Loft and bezvilder'd in the fruitlcfs fearch. Addifon' s Cato. 

It is good fometimes to lofe and bezvilder ourfelves in fucK 
ftudies. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Bewi'tch. v. a. [from witch.] 

1. To injure by witchcraft, or fafeination, or charms. 

Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blafted fapling wither’d up. Shakefp. RichardlU. 
I have forfworn his company hourly this twenty year, and 
yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the rafeaf 
has not given me medicines to make me love him, I’ll be 
hang d. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

My flocks are free from love; yet look fo thin ; 

What magick has bewitch'd the woolly dams. 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryden's Virgil. 

2. To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, as to take awav fhe 
power of refiftance. 

Doth even beauty beautify, 

And moft bewitch the wretched eye. " Sidney , b. ii 

The charms of poetry our fouls bewitch ; 

The curie of writing is an endlefs itch. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I do not know, by the chara&er that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that they were 
loft; they were filled with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rap- 
ture, that it might have been dangerous to have given them a 
reading. Addifon. Spectator, N° 222. 

Lewi tchery. n.f. [from bezvitch.] Fafeination; charm; re- 
fiftlefs prevalence.' 

There is a certain bewitchery , or fafeination in words, which' 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can o-ive an 
account of. South 

Bewi'tchment. n.f. [from bewitch.] Fafeination ; power of 
charming. r 

. 1 Wl1 } counterfeit the bewitchment of feme popular man, and 

To § BEWRA "Y UlIy t0 r hC Shake -ft' Coriolanus. 

I o BEWRAY, v. a. [ppe 5 an, beppe 3 an, Saxon.] 

1. 10 betray ; to difeover perfidioufly. 

Fair feeling words he' wifely ’gan difplay,- 
And, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain" 

I o tempt the caufe itfelf for to bewray. Fairy Queen b i 

2. Tofhew; to make vifible : this word is now littli bufe. 

blafli in Philodea ’ s cheeks * - j* 
that by deeds > tf " 

w Y Xt ' 00k ° n him that feems for counfel fitf ' '' " 
Whole filver locks bewray his ftore of days. Fairfax b iii 

T [fr ° m difeoverer;" di- 

When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a bezvraver of fe 

s ■“ “>* «» P -as. 1 :; 

B.V.W ,„!■ Mil*, 

1 . .oeroi e , at a diftance not yet reached 

What’s fame ? a fancy’d life in others breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev n before our death 

Juft what you hear, you have. Prr ,, 

2. On the farther fide of. P s E T a y on Man. 
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l^ow we are on iand, we are but between death and life J 
iibr we are beyond the old world and the new. 

Bacon s New Atlantis . 

. We cannot think men beyond Tea will part with their money 
Tor nothing. Locke. 

, Fahher onward than. 

He that fees a dark and Ihady grove, 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the Iky. Herbert. 

. Pali; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy* if thou did’ft this deed of death, 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Sbakefp. King John. 

,Yet thefe declare 

Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. /. 158. 
The juft, wife, and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impofiible, or naturally beyond his 
p»wer to do. South. 

Confider the Situation of our earth ; it is placed fo conve- 
niently, that plants flourifh, and animals live ; this is matter of 
fa&, and beyond all difpute. , Bentley s Sermons. 

. Above; exceeding to a greater degree than. 

Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
goodnefs, and love of his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I mull confefs, to 
me beyond all wonder. Wotton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
nefs, ai$d quarrels among!! his fervants, whereby his manufac- 
tures are difturbed, and his bufinefs negledted. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviction to any man’s underftanding, 
my labour may be of ufe : beyond the evidence it carries with it, 
I advife him not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 
Above in excellence 


Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 

The virtue neareft to our vice ally’d ; 

Reafon the bias turns to good or ill. Pope’s EJTay on Man 

3. Propenfion; inclination. 

. As for the religion of our poet, he feems to have fome little 
bias towards the opinions of Wickliff. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

To .bi as. v. a. [from the noun.] To incline to fome fide • to 
balance one way ; to prejudice. 

V/ere I in no more danger to be milled by ignorance, than I 
am to be biajfed by intereft, I might give a very perfect ac- 
count. Lock 

A defire leaning to either fide* biaffes the judgment ftrang;e- 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be ex- 
cited to examine. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Bi'a-S. adv. It feems to be ufed adverbially in the following paf- 
fage, conformably to the French, mettre une chofe de biais , to 
give any thing a wrong interpretation. 

Every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not anfweringthe aim. 

Sbakefp. Troths and Crejfda. 

Bib. n. f A fmall piece of linen put upon the brealls of chil- 
dren, over their cloaths. 

I would fain know, why it fhould not be as noble a talk, to 
write upon a bib and hanging-fleeves, as on the India and pra- 
texta. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BIB. v. n. [bibo, Lat.J To tipple; to lip; to drink fre- 
quently. 

He playeth with bibbing mother Meroe, as though five were 
fo named, becaufe die would drink mere wine without water. 

Camden , 

To appeafe a froward child, they gave him drink as often as 
he cried ; fo that he was conftantly bibbing , and drank more in 


6 . 


twenty four hours than I did. 


Locke. 


A tippler ; a man that drinks 


His latires are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s ; if to laugh Biba'cious. adj. [bibax, Lat.] Much add idled to drinking. D. 
and rally, is to be preferred .to railing' and declaiming. Dryden. Biba'city. n.f [ bibacitas , Lat.] The quality of drinking 

7. Remote from ; not within the fphere of. 

With; equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

S. To go beyond , is to deceive ; to circumvent. 

She made earneff benefit of his jeft, forcing him to do her 
fuch fervices, as were both cumberfome and coftly ; while he 
ftill thought he went beyond her, becaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond , and defraud his brother in any mat- 
ter. .. . 1 ^keff. iv. 6. 

Bf/zel. \ n.f That part of a ring in which the ftone is 
Be'zil. ) fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. n.f [from pa, againft, and zahar , poifon, Perfick.] 

A medicinal ftone, formerly in high efteem as an antidote, and 
brought from the Eaft Indies, where it is faid to be found in 
the dung of an animal of the goat kind, called pazan ; the 
ftone being formed in its belly, and growing to the fize of an 
acorn, and fometimes to that of a pigeon’s egg. Were the 
real virtues of this ftone anfwereable to its reputed ones, it 
were doubtlefs a panacea. Indeed its rarity, and the peculiar 
manner of its formation, which is now fuppofed to.be fabu- 
lous, have perhaps contributed as much to its reputation as its 
intrinfick worth. At prefent, it begins to be difearded in the 
practice of medicine, as of no efficacy at all. There are alfo 
fome occidental bezoavs brought from Peru, which are reckon- 
ed inferiour to the oriental. The name of this ftone is alfo ap- 
plied to feveral chymical compofitions, defined for antidotes, 
or counter-poifons ; as mineral, folar, and jovial bezoars. 

Savary. Chambers. 

Bezga'rdick. adj. [from bezoar.'] Medicines compounded with 
bezoar. 

The bezoardicks are neceffary to promote fweat, and drive 
forth the putrefied particles. Floyer on the Humours. 

Bia'ngulated . \adj. [from binus and angulus, Lat.] Having 
Bia'ngulous. S corners or angles. . 

BIAS. n.f. [biais, Fr. faid to come from bibay, an old Gauliih 

word, Signifying crofs, or thwart .] 

1 weight lodged on one fi.de of a. bowl^ which turns it 11 om 

. the ftrait line. 

Madam, we’ll play at bowls 


Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 


And that my fortune runs againft the bias . Sbakefp. R. II. 

Any thing which turns a man to a particular courfe ; or gives 

the direction to his meafures. 

You have been miftook : 

But nature to hex bias drew in that. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

This is that bpafted bias of thy mind, 

By which one-way to dulnefs ’tis inclin’d. Dryden s Mackfl. 

Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bias to all their 
J Locke. 


actions. 


Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, furnilh ufeftil 
dlverfions. Raillery, under fuch regulations, unbends the 
mind from feverer contemplations, without throwing it err 

from its proper lias , . , , XT , 

Addifon' s Freeholder , Is 45. 


much. 

Bi'bber. n. f. [from to bib.] 
often. 

Bible, n.f [from /2f£W, a book ; called, by way of excellence, 
The Book.'] The facred volume in which are contained the re- 
velations of God. 

If we pafs from the apoftolicto the next ages of the church, 
the primitive chriftians looked on their bibles as their moil im- 
portant treafure. Government of the Tony act (v 3. 

We muft take heed how we accuftom ourfelves to a flight 
and irreverent ufe of the name of God, and of the phrafes and . 
expreffions of the holy bible , which ought not to be applied up- 
on every flight occafion. Tillotfon , fermon i. 

In queftions of natural religion, we fhould confirm and im- 
prove, or conned! our reafonings, by the divine affiftance of 
the bible. Watts's Logick. 

Biblio'grapher. n.f [from and to write.] A 

writer of books ; a tranferiber. Dili. 

Bibliothe'cal. adj. [from bibliotheca, Lat.l Belonging to a 
library. Dili. 

Bi'bulous. adj. [bilmlus, Lat.] That which has the quality of 
drinking moifture ; fpungy. 

Strow’d bibulous above, I fee the fands. 

The pebbly gravel next, and guttur’d rocks. Thomfon. 

Bica'psular. adj. [bi cap filar is, Lat.] A plant whofe feed vei- 
ls divided into two parts. 

Bice. n. f. The name of a colour ufed in painting. It is either 
green or blue. 

Take green bice, and order it as you do your blue bice, you 
may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Pcacham. 

Bicipital. j ~ rpp ca p s Ucipitis, Lat. ] 

Bici'pitous. ) J L r 

1. Having two heads. 

While men believe bicipitous conformation in ar.y fpecic?, 
they admit a gemination of principal parts. Brown's V ulg. Err. 

2. It is applied to one of the mufcles of the arm. 

A piece of flefh is exchanged from the bicipital mufcle 01 
either party’s arm. Brovjn's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. e. 3" 

To BFCKER. v. n. [bicre, Welffi, a conteft.] 

1. To fkirmifh ; to fight without a fet battle; to fight oit 

and on* « « n 

They fell to fuch a bickering, that he got a halting, and loitt 

his plow. *** 

In thy face 

I fee thy fury ; if I longer ftay, , r u ■ VX 

We fhall begin our ancient bickerings. Sbakefp. Demy 

2. To quiver; to play backward and forward. 

And from about him fierce effufion rowl’d 
Of fmoke, and bickering flame, and fparkles dire. . 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b. Vi. 

An icy gale, oft Ihifting o’er the pool. 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 

Arrefts the bickering ftream. Thomfon s Winter, l. / 

Bi'ckerer. n.f [from the verb.] A Ikirmifher. 

Bi'ckern. n.f. [apparently corrupted from bwktron . J 

ending in a point. A b j ac k- 
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A black fmith’s anvil is fometimes made with a pike, or bic- 
kern, or beakiron, at one end. Moxon's Meehan. Exercifes. 

Bico'rne. I adj. [bicornis, Lat.] Having two horns. 

BlCO'RNOUS. ) ... n- 1 1 v r. 

We fhould be too critical, to queftion the letter 1 , or bi- 
cornous element of Pythagoras J that is, the making of the horns 
a j Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. v. a 19. 

Bko'rporal. adj. [bicorpor, Lat.] Having two bodies. 

To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have bid, or bidden, [bib- 

ban, Saxon.] # . 

j To defire; to alk; to call; to invite. 

I am bid forth to fupper, Jeffica ; 

There are my keys. Sbakefp . Merchant of Venice. 

Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you fhall find, bid 
to the marriage. Matt . xxii. 9. 

We ouo;ht, when we are bidden to great feafts and meetings, 
to be prepared beforehand. Hakewell on Providence. 

2. To command ; to order; before things orperfons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold. 

He met the nightmare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

He chid the lifters, 

When firft they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them fpeak to him. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Hafte to the houfe of fleep, and bid the god. 

Who rules the nightly vilions with a nod, 

Prepare a dream. Dryden' s Fables. 

Curfe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 

— Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 

When Antony’s in danger ? Dryd. All for Love. 

Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 

And bade his willows learn the moving fong. Pope. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. 

IVatts' s Logick. 

3. To offer; to propofe ; as, to bid a price. 

Come, and be true. — 

— Thou bidjl me to my lofs : for true to thee, 

Were tc prove falfe. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

When a man is refolute to keep his fins while he lives, and 
yet unwilling to relinquifh all hope, he will embrace that pro- 
feffion, which bids faireft to the reconciling thofe fo diftant in- 
terefts. Decay of Piety. 

As when the goddeffes came down of old, 

With gifts,' their young Dardanian judge they try’d, 

A: e -h bade high to win him to their fide. Granville. 

T ■ intereft a (hare in friendlhip, is to fell it by inch of 
err e that bids moft fhall have it : and when it is merce- 
n. . there is no depending on it. Collier on Friendjhip. 

4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make known by fome publick 


S I G 


A. Philips. 


voice. 


Our bans thrice bid! and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought : then prefs’d, then forc’d away. 

Gay's What d'ye call it t 

5. To pronounce; to declare. 

You are retir’d, 

As if you were a feafted one, and not 
The hoftefs of the meeting ; pray you, bid 
Thefe unknown friends to’s welcome. Sbakefp. TVint. Tale. 
Divers of them, as we paffed by them, put their arms a little 
abroad ; which is theii gefture, when they kid any welcome, 

TT T>-»- n „ -n Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

How, Uidius, mall a Roman, fore repuls’d. 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d lemons ? A Philips 

6. To denounce. 5 - Jr • 

Thyfclf and Oxford, with fivethoufand men, 
tjhaU ciofs the fea$ ? and bid falfe Edward battle. 

o, ... . Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. iii, 

bhe bid war to all that durft fupply 

The place of thofe her cruelty made die. Waller 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains. 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

. He bids defiance to the gaping croud. 

And fpent at laft, and fpeechlefs as he lies, 

7 Tri^nra mocks their "E®. dies. Granville. 

7* -i o pray, bee Bead. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this do&rine re- 
ceive him not into your houfe, neither hul him God fpeed.’ 

d f fi J red , h!m to tarr y lon g er with themJhtYn- 
lented not, but bade them farewel. ja ••• 

T-r i-j ^ ^ ome kaycock, or fome ftiady thorn, 

Te bids his beads both even fong and morn. Dryd W of P 

drf„t E ' N [fr ° m hU and ^ An imitation Vf 

drmh at a poor man’s houfe, and there to contribute Ta- 
Bidden. p ar t. paff. [from to bid .] Dlcl ' 

,i iy here were two of Company bidden to a feaft of the fa- 


mi 


Vol. I. 


Bacon , 


Macfam, the bidden giiefts are come. 

2. Commanded. 

’Tis thefe that early taint the female foul* 

InftruT the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 

Teach infants cheeks a bidden blufh to know* ^ 

And little hearts to flutter at a beau. Pope’s R • of the Locke 
Bi'dder. n.f. [from to bid.] One who offers or propoles a 

price. , 

He looked upon feveral dreffes which hung there, ^ and ex- 

pofed to the purchafe of the bell: bidder. Addifon. Spectator . 
Bidding, n.f [from bid.] Command; order. 

How, lay’ft thou, that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Sbakefp. Macbeth 

At his fecond bidding, darknefs fled. 

Light Ihone, and order from diforder fprung. 

Milton' s Parad. Lojt, b* iii. 1. 7 1 2 « 
To BIDE. v. a. [biban; Sax.] To endure; to fuffer. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are; 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. Sbakefp. A. Lear 0 
The wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, 

And durft not bide it ort theEnglilh coaft. Dryd. Ann. Mir « 
To Bide. v. n. 

1. To dwell; to live ; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee Ihall bow, of therri that bide 
In heav’n, or earth, or undet earth in hell. Par. Lofl± b. iii<. 
2 1 To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched galhes on his head ; 

The Ieaft a death to nature. Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

3* To continue in a ftate. 

And they alfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, Ihall be graf- 
fed in. Romans, xi. 23.' 

4. It has probably all the fignifications of the word abide ; which 
fee : but it being grown fomewhat obfolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eafily found. 

Bide'ntal. adj. [b'idens, Lat.] Having two teeth. 

Ill management of forks is not to be helped, when they are 
only bidental. Swift a 

Bi'ding. n.f. [from bide.] Refidence; habitation. 

At Antwerp has my conftant biding been. Rowe's J. Sh 
Bie'nnial. adj. [biennis, Lat.] Of the continuance of two 
years. 

Then why fhould fome be very long lived, others only an- 
nual or biennial ? Ray on the Creation . 

Bier. n. f. [from to bear , as feretrum, in Latin, from fei~o.\ A 
carriage, or frame of wood, on which the dead are carried to 
the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies, 

Nor wail’d of friends, nor laid on groaning bleti Fairy 
They bore him barefaced on the bier. 

And on his grave remains many a tear. Sbakefp. Hamlet 1 

He muft not float upon his wat’ry bier. 

Unwept. Milton* 

Griefs always green* a houlhold ftill in tears : 

Sad pomps, a threlhold throng’d with daily biers , 

And liveries of black. Dryden' s Juvenal, fat. x. 

Make as if you hanged yourfelf, they will convey your bo- 
dy out of prifon in a bier. Arbuthnot' s J. Bull . 

Bi estings. n.f [bypnng, Saxon,] The firft milk given by a 
cow after calving, which is very thick. 

^ And twice befides, her bi flings never fail 
1 o ft ore tne dairy with a brimming pale. Dryden' s Virgil, 

Bjtarkdus. adj. [In far ins, Lat.] Fwofold ;• what may be un- 
demood two ways. ' Dili. 

Bi^ferous. adj. [b'ferens, Lat.] Bearing fruit twice a year. 
Bi^FrD. ? ndj. [bifidus, Lat. a botanical term.] Divided 
Li fidated. J in two; fplit in two; opening with a cleft. 
Bifold. adj. [from binus, Lat. and fold.] Twofold; double. 
If beauty have a foul, this is not Ihe; 

If fouls guide vows, if vows are fan&imony. 

If fan&imony be the gods delight, 

If there be rule in unity itfelf, ° 

This is not Ihe ; O madnefs of difeourfe \ 

That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf I 

Bifold author! ty. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crefftda. 

Bifo RMED. adj. [informs, Lat.] Compounded of two forms, 
or bodies. ? 

Bifu'rcated. adj. [from binus, two, and furca, a fork, Lat.l 
Shooting out, by a divifion, into two heads. d 

A fmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. midward on Fojff 

Bifurcation. „./ [from hrmsmi furca, Lat.] Divifioifin- 
to two ; opening into two parts. 

The firft catachreftical and far derived fimilitude it hold. 
w,th man ; that is, in a bifurcation, or divifion of' 

RTC rn- , . , P 10M, ts Vulgar Errours ,b . ii , c 6 

B.G. adj. [This word is of uncertain, or unknown etymologv ’• 
Junius derives it from gayer ®. ; Skinner, from bug, which S 'jn 
Damjh, fignifies the belly.] 0 vv ‘ lcn? in 

I • Great in bulk ; large. 

Both in addition and divifion pif-Vw=r f r 
*hen the idea under confideratL AcofJ %% 

3 C fmall. 
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Bacon. 


Waller : 


fmalli its prccife bulk becomes very obfcure yid confilfed. 

Locke. 

A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, I think, the 
biggefi object that he can fee in motion. Spectator, N° 4S9. 

Then commerce brought into the pnblick walk 
. The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built. Thomfon. 

1. Teeming j pregnant ; great with young ; with the particle 
with. 

A bear big with young hath feldom been feen. 

Lately on yonder fwelling bufh, 

Big with many a common rofe, 

1 his early bud began to blufh. 

3. Sometimes w*th of’, but rarely. 

His gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theam, deceas’d 

As he was born. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. Full of fomething; and defirous, or about, to give it vent. 

The great, th’ important day. 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addi fin’s Cato. 

Now big with knowledge of approaching woes. 

The prince of augurs, Halithrefes, rofe. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

5. Diftended ; fwoln ; ready to burft ; ufed often of the effects of 
paffion, as grief, rage. 

1 hy heart is big ; get thee apart, and weep. 

Shakefp. Julius Ccsfar. 

6. Great in air and mien ; proud ; fwelling ; tumid ; haughty ; 
furly. 

Flow elfe, faid he, but with a good bold face, 

And with big words, and with a ftately pace. Hub. Tale. 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, feem fome- 
what folemn,coy, big, and dangerous of look, talk, and an- 
fvver. Af chain’s Schoolmajler, 

If you had but looked big , and fpit at him, he’d have run. 

Shakefp. Winter'’ s Talc. 

Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big , 

Or wear a huger perriwig. 

Than our own native lunaticks.- Hudibras , p. ii. cant. iii. 

Of governments that once made fuch anoife, and looked fo 
big in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon the deeped 
counfels, and the ftrongefl force ; nothing remains of them but 
a name. N South, 

In his mod profperous feafon, he fell under the reproach of 
being a man of big looks, and of a mean and abjedf fpirit. 

Clarendon. 

Thou thyfelf, thus info’ent in date. 

Art but perhaps fome country magidrate, 

Whofe power extends no farther than to fpeak 
Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. 

To grant big Thrafo valour, Phormio fenfe. 

Should indignation give, at lead offence. 

7. Great in fpirit ; lofty; brave. 

What art thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, arc bigger : for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Bi gamist, n.f [bigamius , low Lat.] One that has commit- 
ted bigamy. See Bigamy. 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot 
have an ecclefiadical benefice ; much lefs can a bigamift have 
fuch a benefice, according to that law. Ayliffe’ s Parergon. 

B fG A M y. n. f [ bigamia , low Latin. ] 

1 . The crime of having two wives at once. 

A beauty-waining and didrefied widow 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 

To bafe declenfion, and loath’d bigamy. Shakefp. RichardJII. 
Randal determined to commence a fuit againd Martin, for 
bigamy and inced. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. In the canon lav/. The marriage of a fecond wife, or of a 
widow, or a woman already debauched ; which, in the church 
of Rome, were confidered as bringing a man under fome in- 
capacities for ecclefiadical offices. 

BigbeTlied. adj. [from big and belly.'] Pregnant ; with child; 
great with young. 

When we have la ught to fee the fails conceive, 

And cvrow bigbelliecl with the wanton wind. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
Children, and bigbellied women require antidotes fomewhat 
more grateful to the palate. Harvey on the Plague. ^ 

So many well fhaped innocent virgins are blocked up, and 
waddling up and down like bigbellied women. Adclifon. Sped. 

We pur fued our march, to the terrour of the market peo- 
ple, and the mifearriage of half a dozen bigbellied women. 

1 Addi fin’s Freeholder. 

BFggin. n.f. [beguin, Fr.] A child’s cap. 

Sleep now ! 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply Kveet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggin bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 11. 

Bight, n.f. It is explained by Skinner, the circumference of a 
a coil of rope. 

BFgly. adv. [from big.] Tumidly; haughtily; with a clut- 
tering manner. 


Dryden. 

Garth. 


Would* thou not rather choofe a (mail renown 
J o be the may r of fome poor paltry town ; 

Bigly to look, and barb'roufly to fpeak ; 

"I o pound falfe weights, and fcanty meafures break ? 

■p f r rr . Dryden s Juvenal , fat y 

Bigness, n.f. [from big.] J 

1. Bulk; greatnefs of quantity. 

. ft panicum be laid below, and about the bottom of a root 
it will caufe the root to grow to an exceffive bignefs. Bacon 
People were furprifed at the bignefs , and uncouth deformity 
of the camel. _ • L’E/lrange’s Falia 

I he brain of man, in refpe& of his body, is much lamer 
than in any other animal’s ; exceeding in bignefs three oxens 

. b y amS ' 1 u r .. Ray on the Creation. 

2. oize ; whether greater or fmaller. 

Several forts of rays make vibrations of feveral bi^nefes 
which, according to their bignejjes , excite fenfations of feveral 
colours ; and the air, according to their bignejjes , excites fen- 
fations of feveral founds. Newton’ s Opticks 

BFGO T. n. f. [ I he etymology of this word is unknown; but 
it is fuppofed, by Camden and others, to take its rife from fome 
occafional phrafe.] A man devoted -to a certain party; pre- 
judiced in favour of certain opinions ; a blind zealot, it is 
ufed often with to before the objedl of zeal ; as, a bigot to the 
Cartefian tenets. 

Religious fpite, and pious fpleen bred Frit 
This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurft. Tate. Juvenal. 
In philofophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are o e ne- 
rally the moft pofitive. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

BFgoted. adj. [from bigot.'] Blindly prepofiefled in favour 
of fomething; irrationally zealous ; with to. 

Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 
Reft, health, and eafe, for nothing but a name. Garth. 
Prefbyteri.an merit, during the reign of that weak, bigotted , 
and ill advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 

Bi'gotry. n f [from bigot.] 

1 . Blind zeal ; prejudice ; unreafonable’ warmth in favour of 
party or opinions ; with the particle to. 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
imagine, that fo many abfurd, wicked, and bloody principles, 
fnould pretend to fupport themfelves by the gofpel. Watts. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our filence makes our adverfaries think we perfift in thofe 
bigotries , which all good and fenfible men defpife. Pope. 

Bi'gswoln. adj. [fcombig and fwoln.] Turgid; ready to burft. 

Might my bigfivoln heart 

V ent all its griefs, and give a loofe to forrow. Addif Cato. 

Bi'g-uddered. adj. [from big and udder.] Having large ud- 
ders ; having dugs fwelled with milk. 

Now driv’n before him, through the arching rock. 

Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d flock, 
Big-udder d ews, and goats of female kind. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Bi'lander. n.f. [belandre, Fr.] A fmall veffel of about eighty 
tons burden, ufed for the carriage of goods. It is a kind of, 
hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has malls and fails 
after the manner of a hay. They are ufed chiefly in Holland, 
as being particularly fit for the canals. Salary. Trevoux. 

Like bilanders to creep 

Along the coaft, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 

BFlberry. n.f [from bili^, Sax. a bladder, and berry ; accord- 
ing to Skinner.] The fame with whortleberry ; which fee. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhaltthou leap ; 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. 

Shakejp. Merry Wives of JVindJor. 

Bih.BG. n.f. [corrupted from Bilboa , where the beft weapons are 
made.] A rapier ; a fword. 

To be compafied like a good .bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakefp. M. IF. of Windfor. 

Bi'lboes. n. f. A fort of ftocks, or wooden {heckles for the 
feet, ufed for punifhing offenders at fea. 

Methought I lay, 

Worfe than the mutines, in the bilboes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

BILE. n.J. \_bilis, Lat.] A thick, yellow, bitter liquour, fepa- 
rated in the liver, collected in the gall-bladder, and difeharged 
into the lower end of the duodenum, or beginning of the jeju- 
num, by the common du£t. Its ufe is to fheathe or blunt the 
acids of the chyle ; becaufe they, being entangled with its ful- 
phurs, thicken it fo, that it cannot be fufficiently diluted by 
the fuccus pancreaticus, to enter the lacceal veffels. phdncy. 

In its progreffion, foon the labour’d chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile ; 

Which, by the liver fever’d from the blood. 

And ftriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 

Their yellow ftreams. Blachnore. 

Bile, n.f [bile, Sax. perhaps from bills, Lat. This is generally 
fpelt boil ; but, I think, lefs properly.] A fore angry fwelling. 

But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter ; 

Or, rather, a difeafe that’s in my flefh ; 

Thou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Shakefp. Ting Lea 1 . 
Tho fe biles did run — fay fo— did not the general run? W e J e 
not that a botchy fore ? Shakefp. Troilus and Crefida. 

A furun- 
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Dryden. 


A fimmculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad W.s, arif- 
1 a conV It is generally called a Kb, and in : «s 
is accompanied with inflan.mat.on, pullauon^d^fion^ 

Bilge in * flip- The compafs or breadth of the {hip’s bottom. 

ToluOE. v.n. [from the noun.] To fpring a leak , to let h a 
water, by ftrikingupon a rock : a fea teim. 

Bi'li ary . adj. [from bills, Lat.] Belonging to the bile. 

B Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, have a great 
ouantitv of gall; and fome of them have the biliary duct m- 
ferted into the pylorus. Arbuthnot on Amuenh. 

Bi'lingsgate. n.f [A cant word, borrowed from Bilmgfgate 
in London, a place where there is always a croud of ow peo- 
ple, and frequent brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry ; loul 

language. , 

There ftript, fair rhet’rick languifh’d on the ground, 

And fhameful bilingfgate her robes adorn. Dunciad, b. iv. 

Bili'nguous. adj. [ bilinguj > Lat.] Having, or fpeaking two 

Bi lious, adj. [from bills, Lat.] Confifting of bile ; pai taking 
of bile. 

Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in filver currents run. Garth. 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a flgn of redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick, biLi- 
can.] To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt, and avoid- 
ing payment. 

Bilk’d ftationers for yeomen flood prepar’d. 

What comedy, what farce can more delight, 

Than grinning hunger, and die pleafing fight 

Of your bilk’d hopes l Dryden s Juvenal, fat. v. 

BILL. n.f. [bile, Sax. See Ball.] The beak of a fowl. 

Their bills were thwarted crofsways at the end, and, with 
thefe, they would cut an apple in two at one fnap. 

Carew’ s Survey of Comical. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer bills, or greater and longer talons. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 757. 

In his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

No crowing cock does there his wings difplay. 

Nor with his horny bill provoke the day. Dryden s Fables. 

BILL. n.f. [bille, Sax. xpibille, a two edged axe.] 

1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, ufed in country work, 
as a hedging bill ; fo called from its relemblance in form to the 
beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ufe the lance and 
fword, as other fervants do the fickle, or the bill, at the com- 
mand of thofe who entertain them. Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by the foot ; a battle axe. 

Yea diftaft women manage rufty bills ; 

Againft thy feat both young and old rebel. Shakefp. R. II. 

BILL. n. f [ billet , French.] 

1. A written paper of any kind. 

He does receive 
Particular addition from the bill 

That writes them all alike. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. An account of money.' 

Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man’s eftate, and 
ordered to the beft, that the bills may be lefs than the eftima- 
tioii abroad. Bacon’s EJfays. 

3. A law prefented to the parliament, not yet made an adf. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or alter- 
ed, but by parliament ; where bills are prepared, and prefented 
to the two houfes. _ _ _ Bacon’s Advice to Villicrs. 

__ How now, for mitigation of this bill. 

Urg’d by the commons? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no ? Shakefp. Henry V. 

4 An adl of parliament. 

L heie will be no way left for me to tell you, that I remem- 
ber you, and that I love you ; but that one, which needs no 
open warrant, or fecret conveyance ; which no bills can pre- 
clude, or no kings prevent. Atterbury to Pope. 

5. A phyfician’s prefeription. 

Like him that took the doctor’s bill. 

Ami (wallow'd it inftead o’ th’ pill. Hudibras ,p. I cant. ii. 

i lie medicine was prepar’d according to the bill. 

T 1 , , „ A’ EJlrange, fab. 183. 

Let them, but under your fuperiours, kill, 

M hen doctors firft have fign’d the bloody bill. 

6. An advertifement. 

And in defpair, their empty pit to fill. 

Set up fome foreign monfter in a bill. 

7* In law. 

I- An obligation, but without condition or forfeiture for 

ShlT^ ’i * dec!aratio , n in wri ‘ing. that expreffeth ei- 
t er tne gnef and the wrong, that the complainant hath fuffer- 

cd by the party complained of ; or elfe fome fault, that the 

party complained of, hath committed againft fome law This 

k 1S fom <Stimes offered to juftices errants in the general if- 
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fi7es • but moft to the lord chancellor. -1 — ■--- . . > 

complained of, the damages thereby fullered, and petition a 

procefs againft the defendant for redrefs. . 

The fourth thing very maturely to be confultcd by the jury* 

fs, what influence' their finding the bill may have upon t vt 
v , Swift . 

8. A bill of mortality. An account of the numbers that have cied 

in any diftricl, , 

Moft who took in the weekly bills of mortality, made htde 

other ufe of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials en- 
creafed or de creafed. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

So liv’d our fires, ere dodlors learn’d to kill. 

And multiply^ with theirs the weekly bill. Dryden: 

9. A bill of fare. An account of the feafon of provifions; or of 

the difiles at a feaft. r c 

It may feem fomewhat difficult to mrxce out the bills oj fen e 

for fome of the forementicned fuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

1 0. A bill of exchange. A note ordering the payment of a fum of 
money in one place, to fome perfon affigned by tne diawei or 
remitter, in confideration of the value paid to him in another 
place. 

The comfortable fentences are our bills of exchange, upon the 
credit of which we lay our cares down, and receive proviiions. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
All that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom mo- 
ney is due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, ftiall 
be paid. Locke. 

To Bill. v. n. [from bill, a beak .1 To carefs, as doves by 
joining bills ; to be fond. 

Doves, they fay, will bill, after their pecking, and their mur- 
muring. Ben JohnJon s Catiline. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing , 

Like Philip and Mary on a {hilling. hudibras, p. iii. c. i. 

They hill, they tread ; Alcyone comprcfs’d, 

^even days fits brooding on her floating neft. Dryden. 

He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

The ftrong pounc’d eagle, and the billing dove. Dryden . 

To Bill. v. a. [from bill, a writing, j To publifti by an adver- 
tifement: a cant word. 

His mafterpiece was a compofition that he billed about under 
the name of a fovereign antidote. L’ EJlrange. 

Billet, n.f [billet, French.] 

1 . A fmall paper ; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was only written, 
Reme?nber Ceefar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon • 

2. A ticket directing foldiers atwhathoufe to lodge. 

3. Eillet doux , or a foft billet ; a love letter. 

’Twasthen, Belinda! if report fay true, 

Thy eyes firft open’d on a billet doux. Pope’s Rape of the L. 
Bawds and pimps will be carrying about billet doux. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus . 

4. A fmall log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a faggot or billet, is 
dilated and rarified to the degree of fire, how vaft a place it 
muft take up. Digby on Bodies. 

1 heir billet at the fire was found. Prior. 

To Billet, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o direct a foldier by a ticket, or note, where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, I fay. Sbahfp. Othello. 

2. To quarter foldiers. 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by billeting 
f°ld i cis. _ ^ Raleigh s Hijlory of the World. 

I he counties throughout the kingdom were fo incenfed, and 
their affeaions poifoned, that they refilled to fuffer the foldiers 
to be billeted upon them. Clarendon. 

Billiards, a. f without a f regular, [billard, Fr. of which that 
language has no etymology ; and therefore thev probably de- 
rived from England both the play and the name ; which is cor- 
rupted from halyards ; yards or {licks with which a ball is dri- 
ven along a table. Thus Spenfer : 

Balyards much unfit. 

And {huttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hubb. Tale. ] 
A game at which a ball is lorced againft another on a table. 

Let it alone ; let’s to billiards. Shakejp. Antony and C!eob. 
Lven nofe and cheek, withal. 

Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben. Johnfin’s Underwoods. 
borne are forced to bound or fly upwards, almoft like ivorv 
balls meeting on a billiard table. g Q ,/j 

When the ball obeys the ftroke of a lilliard flick, it is not 
any action of the ball, but bare paffion. . T orl 

BILLOW, n.f. [bilge. Germ, bo/g, Dan. probably of the fame 

holfow W ‘ th blI ‘ & SaX ‘ a bladder 'J A wave fwoln, arid 

From whence the river Dee, as filver cleen 
His tumbling billows toll with gentle tore. Fairy Queen, l. i. 

SrCeS ’ C '' en WhCn thG Wind ^vn that 

Chafing Kerens with his trident throws ^ 

1 he billows from the bottom o.tv n 7 

But when loud billows lads' the founding diet J 

1 he hoarle rough verfe fhould like the torrent roar. P^e. 

To 
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Bellow, v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell, or roll, as a 
Wave. 

The billowing fnow, and violence of the fhow’r, 

That from the hills difperfe their dreadful (lore, 

And o’er the vales colle&ed ruin pour* Prior. 

jjillowy. adj. [from billow.] Swelling; turgid; Wavy. 

And whitening down the mofiy-tinclur’d ft ream, 

Defcends the billowy foam. PhomJ'ori s Spring , /. 380. 

Bin*, n.f [binne, Sax.] A place where bread, or corn, or winet, 
is repoftted. 

I he moft convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 
fquare frame of wood, called a bin. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

As when from rooting in a bin. 

All pouder’d o’er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot fallies out, 

You know him by his hazel fnout. Swift. 

Bi'nary. adj. [from binus, Lat.] Two; dual; double. 

Bi'nAry Arithmetick, A method of computation propofed by 
Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progrcflion from ten to ten, he 
has only two figures, and ufes the iimple progfeflion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the fame with that ufed 
Chinefe four thoufand years ago. Chambers. 

To BIND. y. a. pret. / bound ; particip. pafT. bounds or bounden. 
[binban, Saxon.] 

3 . To confine with bonds ; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ? Job, xli. 5 . 

2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

Who hath bound the waters in a garment. Prim. xxx. 4. 

3. To fallen to any thing. 

Thou fhalt bind this line of fcarlet thread in the window, 
which thou didft let us down by. JoJhua , ii. 18. 

Keep my commandments, and live : and my law, as the 
apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, writd'them 
upon the table of thine heart. Prov. vii. 3, 4. 

4. To fallen together. 

Gather ye together firft the tares, and bind them in bundles, 
to burn them. Matt. xiii. 20. 

5. To cover a wound with dreftings and bandages. 

When he faw him, he had compaflion on him, and went to 
him, and bound up his wounds. Luke , x. 34. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our dreftings, we 
bound up the wound. Wifeman's Surgery. 

6. To compel ; to conftrain. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which have not 
been received here, do not bind. Hales Common Law of Engl. 

7. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath to bind his foul with 
a bond, he lhall not break his word. Numbers , xxx. 2. 

Swear by the folemn oath, that binds the gods. Pope . 

8. To oblige by duty or law. 

Though I am bound to every a£t of duty, 

I am not bound to that, all flaves are free to. Shakefp. Othello. 
Duties exprefsly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our confciences more than thofe which are but 
dubioufly inferred. Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

g. To oblige by kindnefs. 

30. To confine; to hinder. 

Now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You will fooner, by imagination, bind a bird from Tinging, 
than from eating or flying. Bacon s Natural Hi/l. N° 989. 

Though paftion be the moft obvious and general, yet it is 
not the only caufe that binds up the underftanding, and con- 
fines it, for the time, to one objedl, from which it will not be 
taken off. Locke. 

In fuch a difmal place, 

Where joy ne’er enters, which the fun ne’er cheers. 

Bound in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. Dryden. 

11. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to make coftive. 

Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary operations ; 

parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 

The whey of milk doth loofe, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 

12. To reftrain. 

The more we are bound up to an exa£l narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform the ftory. Felton. 

I 3. Po bind a book. T o put it in a co\jer. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter. 

So fairly bound? Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thofe who could never read the grammar. 

When my dear volumes touch the hammer. 

May think books beft, as richeft bound. Prior . 

14. Po bind to. To oblige to ferve fome one. 

If ft ill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too. 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a flave. Dryden s Perf. 

35. P ? bind to. To contrail with any body. 

Art thou bound to a wife ? feek not to be loofed. 1 Cor. vii. 

j6. Po bind over. To oblige to make appearance. 

Sir Roger was ftaggered with the reports concerning this 
woman, and would have bound her over to the country fef- 
p lorn> ' Jddifon. Spectator, N° 117. 
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To Bind. v. ii. 

1 . I o contrail the parts together ; to grow ftiff and hard. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding land, you 
muft make it fine by harrowing of it; Mortimer's Husbandry 

3. To be obligatory. 

The promifes and bargains for truck, between a Swifs and. 
an Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to them 
though they are perfeilly in a ftate of nature, in reference to 
one another. t , 

Bind. n.f. A fpecies of hops. 

The two beft forts are the white and the grey bind ; the 
latter is a large fquare hop, and more hardy. Mortimer 

Bi'nder. n.f. [from to bind.] 

1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds fheaves. 

Three binders flood, and took the handfuls reapt 

F rom boys that gather’d qu ickly up. Chapman’s Iliads. 

A man, with a binder , may reap an acre of wheat in a day 
if it Hand well. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. A fillet ; a fhred cut to bind with. 

Upon that I laid a double cloth, of fuch length and breadth 
as might ferve to encompafs the fradlured member ; which I 
cut from each end to the middle, into three binders. Wifeman. 

Binding, n.f. [from bind.] A bandage. 

This beloved young woman began to take off the binding of 
his eyes. Puttier, 5 5. 

Bi'ndweed. n.f. [convolvulus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath, for the moft part, trailing ftalks ; the leaves grow 
alternately on the branches ; the flower confifts of one leaf, 
fhaped like a bell, whofe mouth is widely expanded ; the ovary 
becomes a roundifh membraneous fruit, wrapped up within the 
flower cup ; and is generally divided into three cells, each con- 
taining one angular feed. The fpecies are thirty fix. 1. The 
common white great bindweed, vulgarly called bcarbind. 2. 
Lefler Held bindweed, with a rofe coloured flower, vulgarly call- 
ed gravelbind. 3. Common fea bindweed, with round leaves. 

4. Great American bindweed, with fpacious yellow fweet Ren- 
ted flowers, commonly called Spanifh arbour vine, or Spanijh 
woodbine. 5. White and yellow Spanifh potatoes. 6. Red 
Spanifh potatoes. 7. The jalap, Ac. The firft of thefe fpe- 
cies is a very troublefome weed in gardens ; and the fecond 
fort is ftill a worfe weed than the former. The third fort is 
found upon gravelly or fandy fiiores, where the fait water over- 
flows : this is a ftrong purge, and, as fuch, is often ufed in me- 
dicine. The fourth fort is common in the hot parts of Ame- 
rica, and is planted to cover arbours and feats : one of thefe 
plants will grow to the length of fixty or an hundred feet, and 
produce great quantities of fide branches, and large fragrant 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by three large angular feeds. The 
two kinds of potatoes are much cultivated in the Weft Indies, 
for food ; and, from the roots, a drink is made, called mobby % 
ftronger or weaker : it is a fprightly liquour, but not fubjedt 
to fly into the head ; nor will it keep beyond four or five days. 
Thefe roots have been brought from America, and are culti- 
vated in Spain and Portugal ; but, in general, they are not fo 
well liked as the common potato, being too fweet and luf- 
cious. The jalap, whofe root has been long ufed in medicine, 
is a native of the province of Italapa, about tw*o days journey 
from La Vera Cruz. Millar. 

Bindweed is of two forts, the larger and the fmaller ; the 
firft: fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and July. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bi'nocle. n.f. [from binus and oculus.] A kind of dioptrick tele- 
fcope, fitted fo with two tubes joining together in one, as that 
a diftant object may be feen with both eyes together. Harris. 

Bino'cular. adj . [from binus and oculus , Lat.] Having two 
eyes. 

Moft animals are binocular, fpiders, for the moft part, 06I0- 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derham's P hyftco-Pheology. 

Bino'mial Root, [in algebra.] A root compofed of only two 
parts or members, connected with the figns plus or minus. 

Harris. 

Bino'minous. adj. [from binus and nomen, Lat.] Having two 
names. 

Bio'grapher. n.f and yputpu.] A writer of lives ; a re- 
lator not of the hiftory of nations, but of the adlions of parti- 
cular perfons. 

Our Grubftreet biographers watch for the death of a great 
man, like fo many undertakers, on purpofe to make a penny 
of him. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 35 * 

Bio'graphy. n.f [jSte-and y^apu.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called biography, foms 
authors place every thing in the precife order of time when it 
occurred. Waits s Logic 1. 

Bi'ovac. ~)n.f [Fr. from wey wach, a double guard, Germ. 

Bi'hovac. > in war.] A guard at night performed by the whole 

Bi'vouac. 3 army; which, either at afiege, or lying before an 
enemy, every evening draws out from its tents or huts, and con- 
tinues all night in arms before its lines or camp, to prevent any 
furprife. Po raife the biovac, is to return the army to their 
tents at break of day. Prevoux. Harris. 

, Bi'parous, 
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Bi'parous. adj. [from binus and par 10, Lat.] Bringing forth 
two at a birth. . TT 

Bipartite. al j_ [from binus and fartior, Lat.] Having two 
correfpondent parts ; divided into two 
Biparti'tion. n.f [from bipartite.] The aft of dividing into 
two • or of making two correfpondent parts. 

Bi'ped. n.f. [%r,j Lat] An animal with two feet. 

No ferpent, or fifties oviparous, have any itones at all ; nei- 
ther biped nor quadruped oviparous, have any exteriourly. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 4. 

Bi'pedal. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet in length; or having 
two feet. 

BiPe'nnated. adj. [from binus and penna , Lat.] Having two 
wings. 

All bipennated infects have poifes joined to the body. 

Derham's Phyfico-Phcology. 
Bipe'talous. adj . [of bis, Lat. and WLaof.J A flower confin- 
ing of two leaves. Didt. 

Bi'quadrate. 1 n.f [in algebra.] The fourth power, arifing 
Biquadra'tick. 3 from the multiplication of a fquare num- 
ber, or quantity by itfelf. Harris. 

BIRCH Prce. [bipc, Sax. betula, Lat] 

The leaves are like thofe of the poplar ; the Ihoots are very 
flender and weak ; the katkins are produced at remote dis- 
tances from the fruits, on the fame tree ; the fruit becomes a 
little fquamofe cone ; the feeds are winged, and the tree calls its 
outer rind every year. This tree is propagated by fuckers, 
which may be tranfplanted either in October or February; it 
delights in a poor foil. The timber of this tree is ufed to make 
chairs, Ac. It is alfo planted for hop poles, hoops, Ac. and it 
is often ufed to make brooms. Millar. 

Bi'rchen. adj. [from birch.] Made of birch. 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. Dunciad, b. iv. 
BIRD, n.f [bipb, or bjub, a chicken, Saxon.] A general term 
for the feathered kind ; a fowl. In common talk, fowl is ufed 
for the larger, and bird for the fmaller kind of feathered ani- 
mals. 

The poor wren, 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Macbeth. 

Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeftor’s cr-own. 

The rod and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems. 

Laid nobly on her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The bird of Jove, Hoop’d from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. 

TT , Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. I. 186. 

Hence men and beafts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds cf air, and monfters of the main. Dryden' s /. En 
There arc fome birds that are inhabitants of the water, whofe 
blood is cold as fifties, and their flefti is fo like in tafte, that 
the fcrupulous are allowed them on filh days. Locke 

Some fquire perhaps you take delight to rack 
Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. * p 0 p c 
To Bird. w. n. [from the noun.] To catch birds. ^ ’ 

faft XT T < ?? 1 ?. rr0W m °/ nIng t0 houfe ’ t0 brc ^ 

BtWot r ? bird ?' g together. Shakefp. M. W. of Wind! 
Bi rdbolt. n. f. [from bird and bolt, or arrow.] A fmall foot 
or arrow, to be Ihot at birds. J r> 

t „2r e ^TW ltle A and ° r frce dilpofition, is to take 
thofe things ioi hrdbuhs , that you deem cannon bullets. 

B:'R E c ace. *. f [from bird and a*, sfe' 

Bsrdasps taught him the pulley and tops the centrifugal 

BiWtcher * r 

dirdcatcher. n.f. [from bird and catch.] One that makes 
it his employment to take birds. J makes 

A poor lark entered into a miferable expoftulation with * 
hrdcatcher, that had taken her in his net 
Bi'rder. n.f. [fromi/ri.] A 

BiWim n r rfmm / • ; Shakefp. Merry TVives of JVindfor. 

into a tou<fh n]4 e tbit 'o'V'namoiff place, and pound it 
waftedlnT /unn!;^ Z ^ W °° d be Ieft > th » * is 

to ferment for four o- fo 1 L ”° , m ? tes a PP ear > and P u t up 

thin S ar fe, and then laid upforrfe 

pa ? ° f 1 T oiI ' ‘he fire, fhe 

beftens, the kernels^ U ‘™ afcus ls %>pofed to be made of fe- 
not endure the frolt nr ? ^”‘7 ,ouml in !t ; but this will 
ill rmcllfbut [he blT e o> o f b ''° Usht fr ° m S P ai " - of an 

will make very good'toiL ° nC ’ 0t fcrub. 

Chambers. 
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Holly is of fo vifeous a juice, as they make birdlime of the 
bark of it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N 9 592. 

With ftores of gather’d glue, contrive 
To Hop the vents and crannies of their hive ; 

Not birdlime , or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Dryden' s Virgl. 

I’m enfnar’d ; 

Keav’ns birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 

Dryden' s King Arthur . 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becaufe they 
prey upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have a 
couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, as if it were a 
natural birdlime, or liquid glue. 

Grnv's Cofmologia Sacra, b. i. c. 5. 
Bi'rdman. n.f [from bird and man.] A birdcatcher; a 
fowler. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afked him what 
he was doing ; why, fays he, I am laying the foundations of a 
city ; and fo the birdman drew out of fight. L' Eji range. 

Bi'rdseye. n. f [Adonis, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like fennel or chamomile ; the flowers con- 
fift of many leaves, which are expanded in form of a rofe ; the 
feeds are collefted into oblong heads. The fpecies are, 1. The 
common red birds eye. 2. i he long leaved yellow birds eye , 
fAc. The firft fort is fown in open borders, as an annual 
flower plant. The yellow fort is uncommon in England. 

. . Millar . 

Birdsfoot. [ormtaopodium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It has a papilionaceous flower ; the ovary, which rifes out of 
the flower cup, afterwards becomes a pod, fometimes diftin- 
gui filed into bells by tranfverfe partitions, full of feeds, for the 
moft part roundifh ; the leaves grow by threes, but have two 
wings, or little leaves, at the origin of their foot ftalks. The 
fpecies are, 1. The talleft hairy birdsfoot trefoil, with a Horn e- 
lated flower. 2. Upright hoary birdsfoot trefoil, Ac. The 
firft of thefe plants is, by fome, fuppofed to be the cytifis of Vir- 
gil ; it dies to the ground with us every winter, and rifes again 
the fucceeding fpring; and, when the roots are ftreno-^the 
Ihoots will rife to four or five feet high, and produce flowers in 
great plenty ; it it be cut while young, the cows are very fond 
of it, but horfes will ngt eat it, unlefs they are very hungry. 

Bi RDsnest. n.f. An herb. Dikt 

Bi'rdstongue. n.f An herb. jyyft 

Bi e. gander, n. f A fowl of the goofe kind. Didf 

AH 5 ‘b? fi>me With the turbot - y which fee. ' 

•01R I H. n.f [beopJ>, Sax.] 

1 . H he a< 5 t of coming into life. 

But thou art fair, and, at thy birth, dear boy, 

Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. Shakefp. K. J 
In Spain, our fprings like old mens children be. 

Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy; 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. * n r «<Ln 

2. Extradlion ; lineage. J^ryaen. 

Moll virtuous virgin, born of heav’nly birth. Fain £> 
All truth I lhall relate : nor firft can I ’ a ? <j 

Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny o,v <v 7 

3. Rank which is inherited by defeent * Dtnbam ' 

He doth objedl, I am too great of birth. 

Be 1 In oil r Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor* 
ixt? J 11 ? yQU and aI1 you do ; J J 

\ hatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 

P peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden* s Juvenal 

4. The condition, or circumftances, in which any man is born.' ’ 

High in his chariot then Halefus came, 

5 - Thing e bKtrodulA^ « 

tt T b u P f?f le fear me 5 for ‘hey do obferve 
Unfather d heirs and loathly births of nature. Shake ft, H IV 
That poets are far rarer births than kinns ‘ 

^ our noblefl father prov’d. Sj l r •> -n • 

Who of themfelves ^ 

Prnd OT A Joi a n ; ■‘' ,nd ’, H i imprudence mix’d, 

Produce prodigious births, of body, or mind. 

She, for this many &S ^ 1 

Seems to have practis’d with much care. 

To frame the race of woman fair : 

Yet never could a perfect birth 
I roduce before, to grace the earth. 

FKoo i j birth 

F ThA ar n d b / beav ’ n > a fugitive o’er earth. 

The val hes fmile, and, with their flow’ry face 

And wealthy births, confefs the flood’s embrace ’ Bl J 
Others hatch their eo-o-s and n-nd i ■ i aCe ! ^^ ac luiorc. 
Ihift for itfelf. 5 d tend ; be /^ A till it is able to 

6. The a£t of bringing forth. Addl f™> Spectator, N° 1 20. 

yxrl bat r fair Syrian fhepherdefs. 

Who after years of barrennefs. 

The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 

Fo him that ferv’d for her before - 

3 D * A „4 


Waller . 
Prior. 




And at her next births much like thee. 

Through pangs fled' to felicity. Milton. 

7. The feamen call a due or proper diftance between fhips lying 
at an anchor, or under fail, a birth. Alfo the proper place a- 
board for a mefs to put their chefts, &c. is called the birth of 
that mefs. Alfo a convenient place to moor a (hip in, is called 
a birth. Harris* 

Bi'rthday. n.f. [from birth and day.~\ 

1. The day on which any one is born. 

Orient light. 

Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld 

Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

2 . The day of the year in which any one was born, annually ob- 
ferved. 

This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Caflius born. Shakefp. "Julius Cafar . 

They tell me, ’tis my birthday , and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs : 

’Tis what the day deferves, which gave me breath. Dryden . 

Your country dames, 

Whofe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 

SErthdom. n.f. [This is erroneoully, I think, printed in 
Shakefpeare , birth doom. It is derived from birth and dom. See 
Dom; as kingdom, dukedom.] Privilege of birth. 

Let us rather 

Hold fafl: the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 

Beftride our downfaln birthdom. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

BErthnight. n.f [from birth and night.'] 

1. The night in which any one is born. 

Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem field, 

On thy birthnight , that fung the Saviour born. Par. Regain. 

2 . The night annually kept in memory of any one’s birth. 

A youth more glitt’ring than a birthnight beau. P ope. 

Birthplace, n.f. [from birth and place.'] Place where any 
one is born. 

My birthplace have I and my lovers left ; 

This enemy’s town I’ll enter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A degree of ftupidity beyond even what we have been ever 
charged with, upon the fcore of our birthplace and climate. 

Swift’s Addrefs to Parliament. 
Birthright, n.f [from birth and right. ] The rights and 
privileges to which a man is born ; the right of the firft born. 

Thy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 

Shares with thy birthright. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

And haft been found 


By merit, more than birthright , Son of God. 

Miltons Par ad. Loft , b. iii. /. 308. 

I lov’d her firft, I cannot quit the claim, 

But will preferve the birthright of my paflion. Otway’s Orph. 

While no bafenefs in this breaft I find, 

I have not loft the birthright of my mind. Dryden s Aurengz. 
To fay, that liberty and property are the birthright of the 
Engl ifh nation, but that if a prince invades them by illegal me- 
thods, we muft upon no pretence refift, is to confound govern- 
ment Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

Birthstra'ngled. adj. [from bi rt h and Jh 'angle. J Strangled 
or fuftocated in being born. 

Finger of birthjlrangl’ cl babe. 

Ditch deliver’d by a drab. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

BErthwort. n. f. [from birth and wort', I fuppofe from a qua- 
lity of haftening delivery. Arijlolochia , Lat.] The name of a 


plant. 1 t 1 1 

The ftalks are flexible ; the leaves are placed alternately on 

the branches ; the flowers confift of one leaf, are of an ano- 
malous figure, hollowed like a pipe, and fhaped like a tongue, 
generally hooked ; the flower cup turns to a membraneous, 
oval fhaped fruit, divided into five cells, and full of flat feeos. 
'TLe fpecies are, 1 . The round rooted birthwor t. 2. Th^ climb- 
in” birthwort. 3. Spanifh birthwort, &c. "The firft and fecond 
are fometimes ufed in medicine, and are eafily propagated by 
parting their roots. Millar . 

Bl'SCOTIN. n.f. [French.] A confeaion made of flour, fugar, 

marmalade, eggs, &c. 

BEscuit. n.f. [from bis, twice, Lat. and cult, baked, T r.J _ < 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to fea ; it is 

baked for long voyages four times. , 

The bifeuit alfo in the fhips, efpecially in the Spanifh gal- 

lies, was grown hoary, and unwholefome. . . 

Knolles s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Many have been cured by abftinence from drink, eating dry 
bifeuit, which creates no thirft, and ftrong friaions four or five 
times a da r Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. A 'competition of fine flour, almonds, and fugar, made by the 

To Bise'ct. v. a. [from binus and/*:*, to cut, Lat.j To divide 

into two parts. , , . , 

The rational horizon bifetleth the globe into two equal part*. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b.w.c. 5. 
Bisection, n.f [from the verb.] A geometrical term, figm- 
fyino- the divifion of any quantity into two equal parts. 
BFSHOP. n. f. [from epifeopus, Lat. the Saxons formed mp cop, 


which was afterwards feftened into bijhop.] One of the hc-d 
order of the clergy. 

A bifloop is an overfeer, or fuperintendant, of religious mat 
ters in the chriftian church. Ayliffes Parent 

You fhall find him Well accompany’d ’ ' 0 

With reverend fathers, and well learned bijhops * 

. Shakefp. Richard III, 

Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, they cannot 
do God a greater fervice, than to deftroy the primitive, apofto- 
lical, and anciently univerfal government of the church by bi- 

fo°Pf . A. Charles. 

In cafe a bijhop mould commit treafon and felony, and forfeit 
his eftate, with his life, the lands of his bifhoprick remain ftill 
in the church. South. 

On the Word bijhop , in French evcque, I would obferve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the facred office and the 
letters or found ; for evcque, and bijhop , fignify die fame office 
though there is not one letter alike in them. Watts’s Lcgick. 

BEshop. n.f. A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, and 
fugar. 


Fine oranges. 

Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup. 

They’ll make a fwcet ~biJhop, when gentle folks fup. Swift . 

To BEshop. v. a. [from the noun.] To confirm ; toadmit fo- 
lemnly into the church. 

They are prophane, imperfect, oh ! too bad. 

Except confirm’d and bif roped by thee. Donne: 

Bi'shoprick. n.f [biycoppice, Saxon.] The diocefe of a bi- 
fhop ; the diftridt over which the jurifdidtion of a biffiop ex- 
tends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fupreme power in caufes ec- 
clefiaftical, they be fubordinate under fome bifhop, and bijhop- 
rick, of this realm. Bacon s Advice to Villiers . 

A virtuous woman flhould reject marriage, as a good msn 
does a bijhoprick ; but I would advife neither to perfift in refut- 
ing. Addifon. Spectator, N° 89. 

Thofe paftors had epifcopal ordination, poflefled prefer- 
ments in the church, and were fometimes promoted to bijhop - 
ricks themfelves. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of E. man . 
BEshopsweed. [ Ammi , Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This is an umbelliferous weed, with fmall ftriated feeds; 
the petals of the flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. 
The feeds of the greater bifropsweed are ufed in medicine, and 
fhould be fown in an open fituation, early in the fpring. Mill. 
Bisk, n.f [ bifque. , Fr.] Soup; broth made by boiling feverai 
forts of flefh. 

A prince, who in a foreft rides aftray. 

And, weary, to fome cottage finds the way, 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowl, or bisks of fifh. 

But hungry fups his cream ferv’d up in earthen difh. 

King’s Art of Cooker] : 


BEsket. See Biscuit. 

BEsmuth. n.f. The fame as manafite\ it properly figmhcs 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fubftance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Mifnia ; though fuppofed to be only a recre- 
mentitious matter thrown off in the formation of tin, as unfit 
to enter its compofition. There are fome, however, who 
efteem it a metal fui generis ; though it ufually contains fome 
filver. There is an artificial bifrnuth made, for the flops, of 

tin. 

Bissextile, n.f. [from bis, and fextihs, Lat.] Leap year; 
the year in which the day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 
year, is intercalated. 

T he year of the fun confifteth of three hundred and nxty 
five days and fix hours, wanting eleven minutes ; which fix 
hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and this 

was the occafion of bijfextile , or leap year. 

Brown’ s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Towards the latter end of February is the bijfextile or inter- 
calar day ; called bijfextile , becaufe the fixth of the calends ot 
March is twice repeated. Holder on Time* 

BEsson. adj. [derived by Skinner from by 2nd. fin. \ Blind. 

But who, oh ! who hath feen the mobled queen. 

Run barefoot up and down, threat ning the flames 
With bifftm rheum. . Sbahfp. 

What harm can your bijfon confpeduities glean out of t - 
chara&er. Shakefp. or '° a ^* 

Bl'STRE. n.f [French.] A colour made of chimney foo 
ed, and then diluted with water; ufed by painters m 

Bi^TOR^r/ [bijlorta, Lat.] The name of a plant called alfo 

KttZ? Fr.] A " 

making incifions, of which there are three forts ; the bW ^ 
the firft turns like that of a lancet ; but the ftraig fl /Let 
the blade fixed in the handle; the crooked IhJImry g if 
like a half moon, having the edge on the infide. 

Bisu'lcous. adj. [bifulcus, Lat,] Clovenfooted. , 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet bemg 
only clovenhoofed, are farrowed with open eyes, as othe 
cm J animals. Brown's ' ulgarErrmrs.b. • • 

Bit. n.f. [tool, Saxon.] Sigmfies the whole machine of •» 
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• „ apmirteitahces of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the branches, 
ihe curb, the fevil holes, the tranchefil, and the crofs chains ; 
but fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the bit-mouth in parti- 

They light from their horfes, pulling off tneir bits, that they 
might fomething refrefli their mouths upon the grafs. Sidney . 

° We have ftridl ftatutes, and moft biting laws. 

The needful bits and curbs of headftrong ffeeds. 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure . 

He hath the bit faff between his teeth, and away heruns. 

Stillingfleet. 

Unus’d to the reftraint 

Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds. Addif Cato . 

Bit. n.f [from bite j 

j. As much meat as is put into the moutn at once. 

How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Follow your fun&ion, go and batten on cold bits. Shakefp. 
The mice found it troublefome to be ftill climbing the oak 
for every bit they put in their bellies. ^ L’Ef range. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

And to the table fent the fmoaking lard, 

A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden s Fables. 
John was the darling ; he had all the good bits , was cram- 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuthnot s J. Bull. 

2 . A fmall piece of any thing. 

Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t. 

That, lac’d with bits of ruftick, makes a front. Pope . 

He bought at thoufands, what with better wit ^ 

You purchafe as you want, and bit by bit. Pope s EpiJlles. 
His majefty has power to grant a patent for ftamping round 
bits of copper, to every fubjedt he hath. Siuift. 

3. A Spanifh Weft Indian filver coin, valued at fevenpence half- 
penny. 

4. A bit the better or worfe. In the fmalleft degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe lawyers ; 
for aught I can fee, your cafe is not a bit clearer than it was 
feven years ago. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

To Bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To put the bridle upon a 
horfe. 

Bitch, n.f [bitje, Saxon.] 

1, The female of die canine kind ; as the wolf, die dog, the fox, 
die otter. 

And at his feet a bitch wolf fuck did yield 
To two young babes. Spenf. Vifion of Bellay. 

I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will nurfe, play 
with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of 
her puppies. Locke . 

2. A name of reproach for a woman. 

John had not run a madding fo long, had it not been for an 
extravagant bitch of a wife. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of J. Bull. 
To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit ; part. paff. I have bit, or bitten, [bi- 
tan, Saxon.] 

1. To crufti, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, fhould have flood that night 
Againft my fire. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Such finding rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp . King Lear. 

Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufe, and fight 
for bitten apples. . Shakefp. Henry VIII- 

He falls ; his arms upon his body found. 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. Dryden. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone, who has 
now indeed recovered. Tatler, N° 62. 

Their foul mouths have not opened their lips without a fal- 
fity ; though they have ftiowed their teeth as if they would bite 

oft my nofe. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To give pain by cold. 

Here feel we the icy phang. 

And churlifh chiding of the winter’s^wind • 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Ev’n till I fhrink with cold, I fmile. Shakefp . As you like it. 

Full fifty years harnefs’d in rugged fteel, 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft. 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. 

Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. 1 0 hurt or pain with reproach. 

Each poet with a diff’rent talent writes 5 

One praifes, one inffruds, another bites : Ro [common. 

4. To cut ; to wound. J 

I ve feen the day, with my good biting faulchion, 

I would have made them fkip. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. 1 o make the mouth fmart with an acrid tafte. 

It may be the firft water will have more of the feent as 
more fragrant ; and the fecond more of the tafte, as more bit- 
ter, or biting. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 21 

o. To cheat; to trick; to defraud : a low phrafe. 

Afieep and naked as an Indi-an lay. 

An honeft factor ftole a gem away : 

He pledged it to the knight ; the knight had wit, 
u Rept the diamond, and the rogue was bit , Popc^ 


Bit 

If you had allowed half thefinegentleown to hade converted 
with you, they would have been ftrangely bit, w j 0 c . 
thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. ? c P e s Letter . 


South * 
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Bite, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The feizure of any thing by the teeth. . .. 

Does he think he can endure the eveldaffing burnings, 01 
arm himfelf againft the bites qf the never dying worm ? 

Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks. 

Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 

Their venom’d bite , and fears indented on the ftocks. 

Dryden s Virgil s Georgicks , b. ii. 1 . 522, 

2. The aa of a fifli that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fifher angle diligently four or fix 
hours for a river carp, and not have a bite. Jl alt on s - >ig a . 

3. A cheat; a trick; a fraud; in low and vulgar language. ^ 

Let a man be ne’er fo wife. 

He may be caught with fober lies ; 

For take it in its proper light, 

’Tis juft what coxcombs call a bite. Swift. 

4. A Iharper 5 one who commits frauds. 

Bi'ter. n.f. [from bite.] 

1. He that bites. ? 

Great barkers are no biters. Camden s Remains . 

2. A fifh apt to take the bait. _ . j 

He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, and 
you may therefore eafily believe him to be a bold biter. Ik alt on : 

3. A tricker ; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing, you have no reafon to 
difbelieve in itfelf, and perhaps has given you, before he bit 
you, no reafon to difbelieve it for his faying it ; and, if you 
give him credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, becaufe you 
do not think hint a knave. Spectator, M° 5 04- 

Bi'ttacle. n.f A frame of timber in the fteerage of a fhip, 
where the compafs is placed. Didh 

BiTteh. particip. paff. [from to bite which fee.] 

BETTER, adj. [bitep, Saxon.] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafte, like wormwood; 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender putrefac- 
tion. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N Q 696. 

Though a man in a fever fhould, from fugar; have a bitter 
tafte, which, at another time, produces a fweet one ; yet the 
idea of bitter in that man’s mind, would be as clear and dif- 
tin£l from the idea of fweet, as if he had tafted only gall. 

Loch ; 

2. Sharp; cruel; fevere. 

Friends now faft fworn, 

Unfeparable, fhall within this hour. 

On a diftenfion of a doit, break out 

To bitter ejl enmity. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

Hufbands, love your wives, and be not hitter againft them. 

Colojf. iii. 19. 

The word of God, inftead of a bitter, teaches us a charitable 
zeal. . Sprat 

3. Calamitous ; miferable. 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying ; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shakefp. H . VIIL 
A dire indu&i'on am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confequence 

Will prove as bitter , black, and tragical. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 

Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

’TAs to behold his vengeance for my fon. Dryden’ s /Ends. 

4. Painful ; inclement. 

And fliun the bitter confequence : for know. 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfigreft, inevitably thou fhalt die. Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 
The fowl the borders fly. 

And fhun the bitter blaft, and wheel about the fky. Dryden , 

5. Sharp ; reproachful ; fatirical. 

Go with me. 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let’s fmother 

My damned foil. Shakefp. RicharJXll, 

6. Mournful; affixed. 

Wherefore is light given unto him that is in mifery, and life 
unto the bitter in foul ? 


7 - In an y manner, unpleafing or hurtful; 


Job, iii'. 2 o„ 


Bitter is an equivocal word ; there is bitter wormwood, 
there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold 
morning. Watts’s Logich 

Bi ttergourd. n.f [colocynthis, Lat.] The name of a plant, 
it is, in all refpedfs, like the gourd, excepting the leaves of 
the plant being deeply jagged, and the fruit being excefiivelv 
bitter, and not eatable. There are feverai varieties of this 
? r n i% W !-, ich are ver 7 commo11 in divers parts of theEaft and 

Bi'tterly. aclv. [from bitter.'] 

1. With a bitter tafte. 

2. In a bitter manner ; forrowfully ; calami toufly. 

I fo lively adted with my tears, 
i hat my poor miftrefs, moved therewithal, 
cpt bitterly. Shakefp . T%uo Gentlemen of Verona.' 

Bitterly 





Bitterly haft thou paid, and ftill art paying 
That rigid fcore. ' Miitoris Agoniftes 5 /. 432. 

3. Sharply ; Severely. 

His behaviour i3 not to cenfure bitterly the errouirs of their 
zeal. Sprat. 

Bi'ttern. n.f [ butour , Fr.] A bird with long legs, and a 
long bill, which feeds upon fiffl ; remarkable for the noife 
which he makes, uhially called bumping. See Bittour. 

The poor fiftr have enemies enough, btfides fuch unnatural 
fifhermen as otters, the cormorant, and the bittern. Walton . 

So that Scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 

T o ftiake the founding marffl. Tbovfon s Spring. 

Bi’ttern. n.J'. [from bitter .] A very bitter liquour, which 
drains oft in making of common fait, and ufed in the prepara- 
tion of Epfom fait. Quincy. 

Bitterness, n.f. [from bitter.] 

1 . A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitqnefs, or bitternefs , is in the mind, exadlly 
anfwering that power which is in any body to produce it there. 

Locke. 

2 . Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 

The bitternefs and animofity between the chief commanders 
was fuch, that a great part of the army was marched. Clarcnd. 

3. Sharpnefs ; Severity of temper. 

His Sorrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits. 

Shall we be thus affiidled in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his biiternefs? Sbahefp. Tit. Andr. 
Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contracted more 
bitternefs and fournefs than formerly, and were more referved 
towards the king’s commiftioners. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. Satire; piquancy; keennefs of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been alleep, except they dart out 
Somewhat piquant, and to the quick : men ought to find the 
difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon , EJJ'ay 33. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bitter- 
r.cfs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

" They Shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only fon, 
and Shall be in biiternefs for him, as one that is in bitternefs for 
his firflborn. Zech. xii. 1 o. 

Moft purfue the plcafures, as they call them, of their natures, 
which begin in fin, are carried on with danger, and end in 
bitternefs. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

I oft, in bitternefs of foul, deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope's Odyffey. 

Bi't tersweet. n. f. [from bitter and fweet.] The name of 
an apple, which has a compound tafte of Sweet and bitter. 

It is but a bitterfweet at belt, and the fine colours of the Ser- 
pent do by no means make amends for the Smart and poiSon of 
his fling. South. 

When I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we call the 
bitterfweet-) none can miftake what I mean. Watts's Logick. 

BiTtervetch. n-. f [ orobus , Lat.] 

This plant hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe em- 
padement rifes the pointal, wrapt up in the membrane, which 
becomes a round pod, full of oval Shaped feeds ; two leaves, 
joined together, grow upon a rib that terminates in a point. 

J b Millar. 

Ei'ttour. n.f [ butour , Fr.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the bittern ; [See Bittern.] but perhaps as properly 
bittour. 

Then to the waters brink (lie laid her head ; 

And, as a bittour bumps within a reed. 

To thee alone, O lake. She faid, I tell. Dryden's IV. of Bath. 

Bjtu'me. n.f [from bitumen.’] Bitumen. See BITUMEN. 

Mix with thefe 

Idaean pitch, quick Sulphur, Silver’s Spume, 

Sea onion, hellebore, and black bitume. May s V irgil. 

BITUMEN, n. f [Lat.] A fat un&uous matter dug out of 
the earth, or Scummed off lakes, as the Afphaltis in Judaea, or 
various kinds ; Some fo hard as to be ufed lor coals ; others fo 
glutinous as to Serve for mortar. _ Savary. 

It is reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, and put un- 
der water, will make, as it were, an artificial rock, the fub- 
ftance becometh fo hard. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory , N° 7 83. 

The fabrick Seem’d a work of rifing ground, 

With Sulphur and bitumen caft between. Dryd&n's Fables. 
Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is 
fcluYn water. ' . " Woodward’s Method of FoJJih. 

Bitu'minous. adj. [irom bitumen.] Having the nature and 
qualities of bitumen ; compounded or bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous moitar ufed in the walls 
of Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter, like a 
£ one< ' Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 

Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam d. 

Miltons Par. Loft, b. x. /. 562. 

BivaTve. adj. [from bums and valves, Lat.] Having two 
valves or {butters ; a term ufed of thofc fifh that have two 
fiiells, as oyfters ; and of thofe plants whofe feed pods open 


their whole length, to difeharge their feeds, as peas' 

In the cavity lies loofe the (hell of feme fort of bivalve l ar . 
gei than could be introduced in at either of thofe holes. * 

•nr _ , Woodward on FofTih ■ 

Biva'lvular . adj. [from Ww.] Having two valves S 
Bixwort. n.f. An herb. 6 jf- 

Bi'zantine. n.f. [more properly fpelt byzaniine ; from &Y 
ttmn.] A great piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, which the 
king offereth upon high feftival days ; it is yet called a bizan 
tine, which anciently was apiece of gold coined by the emt* 

„ r °KT S °t, Conftantmo P le - Camden’s Remmm. 

1 0 BLAB. v. a. [blabber en, iDutch.J 

j. To tell what ought to be kept fecret ; it ufually implies rather 
thoughtleiinefs than treachery ; but may be ufed in either fenfe 
I he gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day. 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thy dues be done, and none left out. 

Ere the blabbing eaftern Scout 
The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 

F rom her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton 

Nature has made man’s breaft no windores. 

To publifh what he does within doors; 

Nor what dark Secrets there inhabit, 

Unlefs his own rafli folly blab it. Huclibras , p. ii. c , ii. 

borrow nor joy can be difguis’d by art, 

Our foreheads blab the Secrets of our heart. Dryden's Juv . 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worfhip to a crea- 
ture ; but the very indices of the fathers cannot efcape the in- 
dex expurgatorius, for blabbing fo great a truth. Stillingfect, 
Nor whifper to the tattling reeds 
The blackeft of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where echo fits, and lift’ning mocks. Swift . 

2. To tell ; in a good fenfe. 

That delightful engine of her thoughts. 

That blabb'd them with fuch pleafing eloquence. 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 

Shakefp. Titus Amlronicus. 
7 o Blab. v. n. To tattle ; to tell tales. 

Your mute I’ll be ; 

When my tongue blabs , then let mine eyes not fee. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Blab. n.f. [from the verb.] Ateltale; a thoughtlefs babbler ; 
a treacherous betrayer of Secrets. 

The fecret man heareth many confeflions ; for who will open 
himfell to a blab, or babbler ? Bacon , EJfay 6. 

To have reveal’d 

Secrets of man, the Secrets of a friend. 

Contempt and Scorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendfhip, and avoided as^a blab. Miitoris Agoniftes: 
Whoever fflews me a very inquifitive body, I’ll ftiew him a 
blab, and one that Shall make privacy as publick as a proclama- 
tion. L’Eftrange. 

I Should have certainly gone about Shewing my letters, under 
the charge of fecrecy, to every blab of my acquaintance. 

Swift’s Letters. 

Bla'bber. n.f. [from blab.’] A tattler; ateltale. 

To BlaAber. v. n. To whiftle to a horfe. Skinner. 

BlaAberlipped. Skinner. See Blobjberlipped. 

BLACK, adj. [blac, Saxon.] 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening* in the black and dark night. 

Prov. vii. 9. 

By Ariftotle it Seems to be implied, in thefe problems which 
enquire why the fun makes man black , and not the fire, why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the Skin. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Dark. 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was a 
great rain. I Kings , xviii. 45* 

3. Cloudy of countenance ; Sullen. 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. 

Either my country never muft be freed. 

Or I confenting to fo black a deed. Dryden's Indian Emp'. 

5. Difmal; mournful. 

A dire induction am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confequence, 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakefp. Rich. IIE 

6. Black and blue : The colour of a bruife ; a ftripe. 

Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue , that you 
cannot fee a white Spot about her. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

And, wing’d with Speed and fury, flew 
To refeue knight from black and blue. Hudibras , cant. ii. 

Black-erowed. adj. [from black and brow.] Having black 
eyebrows ; gloomy ; difmal ; threatening. 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow' d night, 
Give me my Romeo. Shakefp. Romeo and Jiuiet, 

Thus when a black-brow' d guft begins to rife, 

White foam at firft on the curl’d ocean fries, 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the {kies. ^ 

Dry den y JEmid vii- 1 - 73 °' 
5 Black- 
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Black-bryony, n.f. [ tamnus , Lat.] The name of a plant. 

- male and female in different plants ; the flowers of the 


It is 


male plant confift of one leaf, and are bell Shaped; but^ thefe 


male plant comm 01 one icai, <iuu , Y 

are barren ; the embryos are produced on the female plants, 
which become oval berries, including roundiffl feeds.^ ^ Thefe 
Hants have no clafpef, as the white bryony hath. I he lpe- 
cies are, 1. The common black-bryony. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, 


CieS arc, i. J uv wihuwu win. j _ 

with a trifid leaf, CSV. The firft is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but grows wild under hedges, and is gathered for medi- 
cinal ufe. It may be eafily propagated by Sowing the feeds. 
Soon after they are ripe, under the ihelter of bullies ; where, in 
the Spring, the plants will come up, and Spread their branches 
over the baffles. Millar. 

Black-cattle. Oxen; bulls; and cows. 

The other part of the grazier’s bufinefs is what we call 
black-cattle, producing hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. 

Swift. 

Black-earth, n. f. It is every where obvious on the Surface 
of the ground, and what we call mould. JVoodw. on Foffils. 
Black-guard, adj. [from black and guard.] A caiit word a- 
mongft the vulgar ; by which is implied a dirty fellow ; of the 
meaneft kind. 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the houfe, to fend on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days. Swift. 
Black-lead. n.f. [from black and lead.] A mineral found in 
the lead-mines, much ufed for pencils ; it is not fufible, or not 
without a very great heat. 

You muft firft get your black-lead Sharpened finely, and put 
faft into quills, for your rude and firft draught. Peacham. 
Black-mail. n.f. A certain rate of money,, corn, cattle, or 
other consideration, paid to men allied with robbers, to be by 
them protected from the danger of fuch as ufually rob or fteal. 

Cowel. 

Black-pudding, n.f [from black and pudding.] A kind of 
food made of blood and grain. 

Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheefe, 

And fat black-puddings , proper food 

For warriours that delight in blood. Hudibras , p. i. cant. i. 

Black-rod. n.f. [from black and rod.] The uffler belonging to 
the order of the garter ; fo called from the black rod he carries 
in his hand. He is of the king’s chamber, and likewife uflier 
of the parliament. Cowel. 

Black, n.f [from the adjective.] 

1 . A black colour. 

Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the Scowl of mo-ht. 

t Shakefp. Love’s Labour Loft. 

Fortheproduaion of black, the corpuicles muft be lefsthan 
any of thofe which exhibit colours. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Mourning. r 

Rife, wi etched widow, rife ; nor, undeplor’d, 

Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : L 

But rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy periffl’d lord. 3 

Aii 1 Dryden's Fables. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4. That part of the eye which is black. I 

It Suffices that it be in every part of the air, which is as bio* 
as the black or fight of the eye. D ; V 

0 Black, v. a. [from the noun.] To make black; to blacken! 
Blachng over the paper with ink, not only the ink would be 

quickly dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn before, 
would be quickly let on fire. BoyU m Colmn _ 

1 hen in his fury black'd the raven o’er. 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 

Dr./ „ Addifon' s Ovid's Met amor bh b. ii 

Blackamoor. »./ [from black and Moor.] A man' by na- 
ture of- a black complexion ; a neoro ^ 

a mYoYcT" 3fraid ° f 3 & a T r ’ ° r a ,!on ’ of 
Bt a ' r ' f n r r> t> lt 7 r Loctc on Education, fs l I r 

Bla ckberr, ed H i, [empctrut , h Lat ] The name of y .5 

It hath leaves like thofe of the heath; the flowers are male 

*, n cn ? a W lic j 1 S row in different parts of the fame plant • 
the male flowers have no petals; the female are fucceedcd by 

fidt TM;m f t Ch /r hiCh are COntai " ed thr - orfaM 

if m • r\ t C ^ lru 3 S 10ws w dd upon the mountains in 
St iffordfflire, Devonshire, and Yorkfflire M// 

Y A fp-ies of bramble ; whichtY 
't'i w r Tlie fruit of the blackberry buffl 

moufe eatYheY Neff"'' 17 T t‘' S - that ^ old 

not pro^d woY: SY 1 1 ‘iT YY UIyffcS ’ is 

AnTf Ua fr ,e \ they in defa «s Wild, 

« £ r h / glittering faulchion foil'd. Gay’sPaft 

Of fuigm" bids Tev h T Unl1 7 hc name of a bi ^ 

thruflies, amf divers’ others ° ''"Y S 0 | db,K h e s, blackbirds, 

Vo!"'! ° f “ U “ Ck Co!o ' Jr - 
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Blefs’d by afpiring winds, he finds the ftrand , ^ ^ 

Blacken'd by crouds. "Y t0r 4 

Wliile the loiig fuii’rals blacken all the way. rope. 

2. Todarkeii; , . ; . 

That little cloud that* appear’d at firft to Elijah’s Servant, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but prefently alter grew, and fpiead,- 
and blackened the face of the whole heaven. South 

3. To defame; or make infamous. 

Let us blacken him what we can, fiiici that mifcreant Harri- 
fon, of the blefted king, upon the wording and drawing up his 
charge againft his approaching trial. 

The morals blacken'd, when the writings feape 
The libell’d perfon, and the pi&ur’d fflape.' 

To Blacken, v. n. To grow black. 

The hollow found 

Sung in the leaves, the foreft fflook around, 

Air blacken'd, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. Drydetli 

Bea'ckish. adj. [from black.] Somewhat black. 

Part of it all the year continues in the form of a blackift) 
oil. Boyle i 

BlaAkmoor. n.f. [ftom black and Moor.] A negro ; 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; nor is it the ha- 
bitation of blackmoors ; but tbe country of Arabia, efpecially the 
happy andftony. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. Hi 

More to weft: 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor fea. Par. Reg. b. iv 6 - 

Bla'ckness. n.f. [from black.] 

1. Black colour. 

BlaCknefs is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftifle, without re- 
flection, moft of the rays of every fort that fall on the bodies. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Pbilofopby, c. ii.' 
There would emerge one or more very black Spots, and, 
within thofe, other Spots of an intenfer blacknefs. Newt. Opt 4 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him quite. 
To Sooty blacknefs from the pureft white. Addifon s Ovid 1 

2. Darkn efs. 

His faults in him Seem as the Spots of heav’n, 

More fiery by night’s blacknefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Blacksmith, n. ft "[from black and finith.] A Smith that works 
in iron ; fo called from being very Smutty. 

The black ftnith may forge what he pleafes. Howel's E. Tears* 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts ; it will be impoffible 
for the black ftnith to make them fo faft, but a cat and a whorc- 
mafter will find a way through them. Spectator, N° 20^ 

BlaAktail. n.f. [from black and tail] A fiffl; a kind of 
perch, by Some called ruffs, or popes. See Pope. Didf. 

Bla ck thorn, n.f. [from black and thorn.] The fame with 
the floe. See Plum, of which it is a Specie's. 

Bla'dder. n.f. [blabbpe, Saxon ; blader, Dutch.] v 

I. That veftel in the body which contains the urine* 

The bladder Should be made of a membranous fubftance, and 
extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine 
till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray on th, Creatid. 

mad SOfWn fied W,th Wirid ’ t0 which allufions are frequently 

Vhat huge great body which the giant bore. 

Was vanquifh’d quite, and of that monftrous mali 
Was noth ing left, but like an empty bladder was. Fairy 9 
A bladder but moderately filled with air, and ftrongly tirfl 
being held near the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard; but 
afterwards being brought nearer to the fire, it fuddenly broke, 
with fo loud a noife as made us for a while after almoft deaf 


3 ‘ with blown Madders. * AV ' m ’' *° fupP ° rt 

T I have ventur’d. 

Hike little wanton boys, that Swim on bladders, 

I ueie many Summers, in a fea of o-Jory • 

But far beyond my depth : my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. CA.i./s, u , ,, TT 

4- A bliftcr ; a puftule. mhfp ' Hmr * VI11 - 

Bla'dder-nut. n.f [Jlaphylodendron, Lat.] A plant. 

The Species are r tu ° ntamm S M feeds 111 for m of a fcull. 
i jir. . . * * The common wild bladder-nut o 

leaves ? BUuU ™«> 

eaves. 4. Bladder-nut, with narrow bay leaves r Tt 8 

leaved American bladder-nut, with cut leaves Thl fi a P r 

trees is found wild in the wo’ods, an! XL ' f 

northern parts of England. The Second fore ;/ P in r the 

)ut is fo hardy as to endure the feverefl- n ij c 
climate, in the open air. Both thefe kinds „! 1 d of our 
by lowing their feeds early in the fpriny Thp^ [ P ro pagited, 
grow inEno-Innri tr. They will commonlv 


grow in England to the height oVtwewl * ne 7 win commonly 
Bla'dder-sena. n.f. [ colufea , LaU Th ^ ^ MilL 
It hath a papilionaceous flower ffl CCP V °, f a plant ‘ 
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ttccsj the aJunefs of their lowers and pods will make a pretty 
> variety. ^ Millar. 

hoADE. n. f. [i i.i'0, bleb, Sax. bled , Fr.] The fpire of yrafs 
before it grows to feed ; the green fhoots of corn which' rife 
iiom the Iced. I nis fqems to me the primitive fignification of 
tne word blade ; from which, I believe, the blade of a fword 
was fin'd named, becaufe of its fimilitude in fhape ; and, from 
the blade of a fword, that of other weapons or tools. 

r There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a red juice in the 
blade or ear, .except it be the tree that beareth fanguis draco- 

ha con. 


ms. 


Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t’ invade 
I he rifing bulk of the luxuriant blade. Dryden’s Georg. 

It we were able to dive into her fecret receffes, we fhould 
find that the fmalleft blade ofgrafs, or moll contemptible weed, 
lias its particular ufe. Swift on the Faculties of the Mind. 

Hung on every fpray, on every blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. Tbomfon. 

Blade, n.f. [Matte, Germ, blad, Dutch.] 

1. The (harp or finking part of a weapon or inftrument, diftinCt 
from the handle. It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo call- 
ed probably from the likenefsof a fword blade to a blade of grafs. 

He fought all round about, his thirfty blade 
To bathe in blood of faithlels enemy. Fairy ffueen, b. i. 

She knew the virtue of her blade , nor would 
Pollute her fabre with ignoble blood. Dryden’s Hind and P. 

Be his this fword, whole blade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 

2. A brifk man, either fierce or gay, called fo in contempt. So we 
fay mettle for courage. 

You’ll find yourfelf mifraken, Sir, if you’ll take upon you to 
judge of thefe blades by their garbs, looks, and outward ap- 
pearance. ~ LEJlrangc. 


Then turning about to the hangman, he laid. 


I hey lay the blame on the poor little ones, fomefimes naf 
fionately enough,, to divert it from themfelves. ijf 

2. Crime ; that which produces or deierves cenfure. 


n 

O' 


, Who would not judge us to be difeharged of all blame 
wmch are confeft to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony, in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been accuftomed to feem fmall. Hooker, b.v. § %r% 
I unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure r 

The taints and bla?nes I laid upon myielf, 

For Grangers to my nature. Shakefp. Macbeth 

Hurt. 


Difpatch me, I pri’thee, this troublefome blade. Prior. 

Blade of the Shoulder. \u. f. The bone called by anatemifis the 
Bla'debone. 5 fcapula, or fcapular bone. 

He fell moft furioufly on the broiled relicks of a fhoulder of 
mutton, commonly called a bladebone. Pope. 

To Blade, v. a. [from the noun.J To furnifh, or fit with a 
blade. 

Bla'ded. adj. [from blade/] Having blades or fpires. 

Her filver vifage in the wat’ry glafs, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground. 

Nor bladed grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds, 

But feales of feurf and putrefa&ion breeds. Dryden. 

Blain. n.f. [blejene. Sax. bleyne , Dutch.] A puftule ; a botch ; 
a blifter. 

Itches, blains , 

Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 

Be general leprofy. Shakefp. Pimm , 

Botches and blains mull all his flefh imbofs, 

And all his people. Milton s Par. Loft , b. xii. /. i8c. 

Whene’er I hear a rival nam’d, 

I feel my body all inflam’d ; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains , 

With yellow filth my linen ftains. Swift. 

Bla'mable. adj. [from blame.'] Culpable ; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are on both 
fides equally blamable. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Bl a ; m ableness. 7i. f [from blamable.'] Fault ; the flate ol be- 
ing liable to blame. 

Bla'maely. adv. [from blamable.] Culpable ; in a manner 
liable to cenfure. 

A procefs may be carried on againfl a perfon, that is mali- 
cioufly or blamably abfent, even to a definitive fentence. Ayliffe. 
To BLAME, v. a. [ blamer , Fr.] 

1. To cenfure; to charge with a fault: it generally implies a 
flight cenfure. 

Our pow’r 

Shall do a court’ fv to our wrath, which men 

May blame, but not controul. Shakefp. King dear. 

Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate; 

’Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 

But praifing that, Irauft your condua blame. 

Dryden s Tyrannick Love. 

Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame , and fomething to commend. Pope. 

2 , To blame has ufually the particle for before the fault. 

The reader mull not blame me for making ufe here, all along 
of the word fentiment. Locke. 

7. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Tomoreus he blani d of inconfiderate ralhnefs, for that he 
would bufy himfelf in matters not belonging to his vocation. 

Knolles’s Hi/lory oj the Parks. 

Blame, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Fault; imputation of a fault. 

In arms, the praife of fuccefs is fhared amongic many ; yet 

the blame of mifad ventures is charged upon one. 

Sir j. Hayward. 


Therewith upon his crefl, 

W ith rigour fo outrageous he fmit, 

I hat a large fliare it hew’d out of the reft, 

And glancing down his Ihield, from blame him fairly bleft 

Fairy J$heeen, b.i. cant. ii. Jlanz. ig. 

4- There is a peculiar ftru&ure of this word, in which it is not 
very evident whether it be a noun or a verb ; but I conceive it 
to be the noun. Po blame , in French, a tort. 

You were to blame , I muft be plain with you, 

To part fo {lightly with your wife’s firft gift. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

I do not afk whether they were miftaken ; but, on fuppofi- 
tion they were not, whether they were to blame in the manner. 

Stilhn feet. 

Now we fhould hold them much to blame , 

If they went back before.they came. Prior. 

Bla'meful. adj. [from blame and full."] Criminal; guilty; 
meriting blame. 

Is not the caufer of thefe timelefs deaths, 

As blaineful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord fo much. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some ftern untutor’d churl. Shakefp. Plenry VI. p. ii. 

Bla'meless. adj. [from blame.] 

1. Guiltlefs; innocent; exempt from cenfure or blame. 

She found out the righteous, and prelerved him biamelefs un- 
to God. kVifdom , x. 5, 

The flames afeend on either altar clear, 

While thus the biamelefs maid addrefs’d her pray ’r. Dryden. 
Such a leflening of our coin will deprive great numbers of 
biamelefs men, of a fifth part of their eftates. Locke, 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with of. 

We will be biamelefs of this thine oath. Jofaua , ii. 17. 

Bla'melesly. adv. [from biamelefs.'] Innocently ; without 
crime. 

It is the wilful oppofing explicit articles, and not the not 
believing them when not revealed, or not with that convi&ion, 
againfl which he cannot blamelefly , without pertinacy, hold out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Ela'melesness. 71, f. [from biamelefs.] Innocence; exemp- 
tion from cenfure. 

Having refolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the blajnelefnefs of 
the inferiour agent. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Bla'mer. n.f. [from blame.] One that blames or finds fault ; 
a cenfurer. 

In me you’ve hallowed a pagan mufe, 

And denizon’d a ftranger, who, miftaught 

By bla?ners of the times they marr’d, hath fought 

Virtues in corners. Donne. 

Blameworthy, adj. [from blame and worthy.] Culpable; 
blameable ; worthy of blame or cenfure. 

Although the fame fhould be blameworthy , yet this age hath 
reafonably well forborn to incur the danger of any fuch blame. 

Hooker , b. v. § 12. 

To BLANCH, v. a. [ blanchir , Fr.] 

1 . To whiten ; to change from fome other colour to white. 

You can behold fuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine is blanch’d v/ith fear. Shakefp. Macbet 

■A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of ule ; and we have 
fet down the pradiice of tradefmen who blanch it. noye. 

And fin’s black dye feems blanch’d by age to virtue. 

Dryden’ s Spanif) Friar. 

2 . To ftrip or peel fuch things as have hufks. 

Their fuppers may be bisket, raifins of the fun, and a tew 
blanched almonds. iVifeman s Surgery. 

3. To obliterate; towafhout; to balk; to pafs over. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and anas, 0 
qualify treafon ; whereby every one might express nis rna ^’ 
and blanch his danger. Bacon s Nmy • 

You are not tranfported in an aclion that warms the 
and is appearing holy, to blanch , or take for admitted, t c Pffi 
of lawfulnefs. Bacon’s Holy ^ 

To Blanch, v. n. To evade ; to fhift ; to fpeak tort. 

Optimi confiliarii mortal ; books will fpeak plain, w .en c 

fellors blanch. > D\ft. 

Bla'ncher. n.f. [from blanch.] A whitener. 

BLAND, adj. [blamlns, Lat.] Soft; mild; gentle. 

In 
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In her face excufe 

Came prologue ; and apology too prompt ; 

Which, with bland words at will, fhe thus addre.s ft. 

Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 1 . 855. 

An even calm 

Perpetual reign’d) fave what the zephyrs bland 
Breath’d o’er the blue expanfe. Thomfin s Spi ing. 

To Bla'ndish. v. a. f Uandiar , Lat.] To firtooth; to iolten. 

I have met with this word in no other paflage. 

Muft’ring all her wiles, 

With blandijh’d parleys, feminine affaults, 

Tongue-batteries, fhe furceas’d not day nor night, 

To ftorm me over-watch’d, and weary d out. 

Milton’s Agomjtes , /. 402. 

Blandishment, n.f. [from blandifh ; blanditia, Lat.] 

I Adi of fondnefs ; expreffion of tender nefs by geft ure. 

The little babe up in his arms he hent, 

Who, with fweet pleafure and bold blandi ’(lament , 

’GanVmile. Fairy ghieen, b. ii. c. ii., Jlanz. 1. 

Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two; thefe covering low 
With blandi fment. Milt. Paradife Lojf b. viii. /• 351. 

2, Soft words; kind fpeeches. 

He was both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe ftrange 
fweetnefs and blandijhment of words, where he defired to effect 
or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacons FL. V II* 

3. Kind treatment; carefs. 

Him Dido now with llandijjhment detains ; 

But I fufpedt the town where Juno reigns. Dryden’s Virgil. 
In order to bring thofe infidels within the wide circle or 
whiggifli community, neither blandi foments nor promifes are 
omitted. Swift’s Examiner , N° 47. 

BLANK, adj. [ blanc , Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus , thus : 
Albianus , albianicus , bianicus , biancus , bianco , blanicus , blaricus , 
blanc ; by others, from blanc, which, in Danifh, fignifies fin- 
ing ; in conformity to which, the Germans have blancker , to 
Jhinc ; the Saxons, blaecan ; and the Englifh, bleach , to whiten.] 
2. White. 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 

Their planetary motions. Farad. Loft, b.x. 1 . 656. 

2. Without writing ; unwritten ; empty of all marks. 

Our fubftitutes at home fhall have blank charters, 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, 

They fhall fubferibe them for large fums of gold. 

Shakefp. Richard II. 

Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles ; but, upon 
the creditor fide, little more than blank paper. Addifon. Spedlat. 

3. Confufed ; crufhed ; difpirited ; fubdued ; deprefted. 

There without fuch boaft, or fign of joy, 

Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Par. Regained , b. ii. 

Adam foon as he heard 
The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Aftonied flood, and blank, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. ix. /. 888. 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual fears. Pope. 

4. Without rhime ; where the rhime is blanched, or miffed. 

The lady fhall fay her mind freely, or the blank verfe fhall 
halt for it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

^ Long have your ears been fill’d with tragick parts ; 

Blood and blank verfe have harden’d all your hearts. 

Add ijon’s Drummer , Prologue. 
Our blank verfe, where there is no rhime to fupport the ex- 
preffion, is extremely difficult to fuch as are not mafters in the 
tongue. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

Blank. ?i. f [from, the adjedlive.] 

3 . A void fpace. 

I cannot write a paper full as I ufed to do ; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. Swift. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; which has no prize mark- 
ed upon it. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of- his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch’d your ears. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In fortune’s lottery lies 

A heap of blanks, like this, for one fmall prize. Dryden . 

The world the coward will defpife. 

When life’s a blank , who pulls not for a prize. Dryden. 

3. A paper from which the writing is effaced. 

She has left him 
The blank of what he was ; 

I tell thee, eunuch, flie has quite unmann’d him . Dryden. 
4- • paper unwritten; any thing without marks or charaaers. 
T, , 5 Ithink not fiim; for his thoughts, 
ould they were blanks, rather than fill’d with me. 

Omiffion to do what is neceffarv, ^ 

heals a comrmffion to a blank of danger. Shakefp. Tr. andCr. 

Prof 1 01 ' tle book ol knowledge fair, 

rnJented with an univerfal blank 

‘ natUre ’ s works > to me expung’d and ras’d. Par. Lojl. 
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A life fo (pent is one great blank , which, though not blotted 
with fin, is yet without any characters of g*^<*vn ^ 

r. The point to which an arrow is direfted ; fo called, becaufe, 

to be more vilible, it was marked with whitu . 

Slander, 

Whofe whifper o’er the world s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank, . 

Tranfports its poifon’d fliot. Slrdkefp. Hdm.es ■ 

6. Aim ; fhot. , 

The harlot king 

Is quite beyond my aim; out of -the blank 

And level of my brain. Shakefp. Winter s a ale. 

1 have fpoken for you all my beft. 

And flood within the blank ol his difpleafuie. 

For my free fpeech: ^ Shakefp. Othello. 

7. Objecf to which any thing is directed. 

See better, Lear, and let me {fill remain 
The true blank of thine. ? ^ Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Blank, v. a. [from blank-, blanchir, hr.] 

1. To damp ; to confufe; to difpirit. 

Each oppofite, that blanks the face of j’oy; _ 

Meet what I would have well, and it deftroy. Shakefp . Hcml. 

Dago n muft ftoop, and fhall ere long receive 
Such a difeomfit, as fhall quite defpoilhim 
Of all thefe boafted trophies won on me, . .. 

And with confufion blank his worfhippers. Milton s Agonijl. 
If the atheiff, when he dies, fhould find that his foul remains, 
how will this man be amazed and blanked ? Pillotfom 

2. To efface; to annul. 

All former purpofes were blanked, the governoitr at a bay; 
and all that charge loft and cancelled. Spsnfcr on Ireland. 

BlaNket. n.f. [ blanchctte , Fr.] 

1. An woollen cover, foft, and loofely woven, fpread commonly 
upon a bed, over the linen fheet, for the procurement of 
warmth. 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, hold ! hold ! Shakefp . King Lear. 

The abilities of man mu.ft fall fftort on one fide or other, like 
too fcanty a blanket when you are abed ; if you pull it upon 
your fhoulders, you leave- your feet bare ; if you thruft it down 
upon your feet, your fhoulders are uncovered. Pemple. 

Himfelf among the ftoried chiefs he fpies, 

As from the blanket high in air he flies. Pope’s Dunciadi 

2. A kind of pear, fometimes written blanqtiet-. See Pear. 

To Bla'nket. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To. cover with a blanket. 

My face I’ll grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins ; tie all my hair in knots. Sh. King Lean 

2 . To tofs in a blanket, byway of penalty or contempt. 

Ah, oh ! he cry’d, what ftreet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows ? Pope. 
BlaNkly. adv. [from blank.] In a blank manner ; with white- 
nefs; with palenefs ; with confufion. 

To Blare, v. n. [blaren, Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. Ski mi. 
To BLASPHE'ME. v. a. [blafphetno, low Lat.] 

1. To fpeak in terms of impious irreverence of God, 

2. To fpeak evil of. 

The trueft iftlie of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction ftands accurs’d. 

And does blafpheme his breed. Shake/. Macbeth. 

Thole who from our labours heap their board, 
Blafpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope’s Odyffty, 
To Blasphe'me. v. 7 i. To fpeak blafphemy. 

Liver of blafpheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I punifhed them oft in every fynago^ue, and compelled them 
to blafpheine. Afts,xxv i. 11. 

Blasphe'mer. n.f. [from blafpheme.] A wretch that fpeaks of 
God in impious and irreverent terms. 

Who was before a blafphemer, and a perfecutor, and iniu- 

no ff s * . , 1 Tim. i. 13. 

Even that blafphemer himfelf would inwardly reverence him, 
as he in his heart really defpifes him for his cowardly bafe 
liience. S r i t ^ 

Deny'- the curft blafphemer ’ s tongue to rage. 

And turn God’s fury from an impious age. Tickell. 

Should each blafphemer quite efcape the rod, 

Becaufe the infult s not to man, but God. Pete 

Bla sphemous. adj. [from blafpheme. It is ufually fpoken with 
th e accent on the firft fyllable, but ufed by Milton with it on 
tne lecond.J lmpioufly irreverent with regard to God. 

O man, take heed how thou the gods do move 
To caufe full wrath, which thou canft not refift - * 
Blafphemom words the fpeaker vain do prove, ’sidner h i! 

And dar’ft thou to the Son of God propound; 
i o worfhip tnee accurft; now more accurft 
* or thls attempt, bolder than that on Eve 
And more blcfphemm ? Milton’s Paradife Rerained b iii^ 
A man can hardly pafs the ftreets, without having his ears 
ated with fuch horrid and blafpheme, s oaths and curfes. TiZ 
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man> Biodd venture to own fucli a villainous, impudent, and 
btajphemous afiertion in the face of the world, as this ! South. 
L a'sphemously. adv. [from blafpheme. ] Impioufly; with 
wicked irreverence. J 

Where is die right ufe of his reafon, while he would b'afphe- 
moujly let up to controul the commands of the Almighty ? Swift 
Bla sphemy, n. f [from b'afpheme.] ' J 

. Blafpbcmy. ftriilly and properly, is an offering of fome indL- 
mty, or injury, unto God himfelf, either by words or writing. 

t, . . Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

But that my heart’s on future mifchicf fet, 

I would fpeak blafphcmy, ere bid you fly; 

But fly you mull. Shake#. Henry VI. p. ii. 

. Intrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in contra- 
riety, to the fecret will of God ; or elfe God could not be de- 
fined good, fo far as his thoughts and fecrets, but only fuperfi- 
cially good, as far as he is pleafed to reveal himfelf, which is 
perfect blafphcmy to imagine. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

BLAS I . 7 i. f. [trom olaejrc, Saxon ; blafen,Gzrm. to blow.] 

i. A guff, or puff of wind. 

1 hey that Hand high, have many blajls to fhake them ; 
And, if they fall, they dafh themfelves to pieces. 

Sbakefp. Richard III. 
Welcome, then, 

Thou unfubffantial air, that I embrace ; 

The wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft. 

Owes nothing to thy blajls. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 

Doth loofe or bind their blajls in fecret cave. Fairfax , b. i. 

Three fillips were hurry’d by the fouthern blaft. 

And on the fecret fhelves with fury call. Dryden's Mneid. 
Z. The found made by blowing any inftrument of wind mufick. 
In peace there’s nothing fo becomes a man. 

As modeft ftilnefs and humility ; 

But when the blajl of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the aftiort of the tyger. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He blew his trumpet— the angelick blajl 
Fill’d all the regions. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. 1 . 76. 

The Veline fountains, and fulphureous Nar, 

Shake at the baleful blaft, the fignal of the war. Dryden's Mn. 
Whether there be two different goddefles called Fame, or 
one goddefs founding two different trumpets, it is certain., vil- 
lainy has as good a title to a blaft from the proper trumpet, as 
virtue has from the former. Swift. 

3. The ftroke of a malignant planets the infe&ion of any thing 
peftilential. 

By the blajl of God they perifh; Job, iv. 9. 

To Blast, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftrike with fome fudden plague or calamity. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes 1 infecft her beauty, 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun, 

To fall and blajl her pride. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Oh ! Portius, is there not fome chofen curie. 

Some hidden thunder in the ftore of heaven. 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blajl the man, 

Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin. Addifon. Cato. 

2. To make to wither. 

Upon this blajl eel heath you ftop our way. Macbeth. 
And behold feven thin ears, and blajled with the eaftwind 
fprung up after them. Gen. xli. 6. 

She that like lightning Ihin’d, while her face lafted. 

The oak now refembles, which lightning had blajled. 

Waller , 

To his green years your cenfures you would fuit. 

Not blajl that bloflom, but expedt the fruit. Drydcn. 

Agony unmix’d, inceffant gall 
Corroding every thought, and blajling all 
Love’s paradife. Thomfons Spring, l. 1075. 

3. To injure; to invalidate. 

He fhews himfelf either very weak, if he will take my word, 
when he thinks I deferve no credit; or very malicious, if he 
knows I deferve credit, and yet goes about to blajl it. 

StilUngfeef s Defence of Difcourfes on Romifh Idolatry. 

4. To cutoff ; to hinder from coming to maturity. 

This commerce, Jefhophat king of Juda endeavoured to re-, 
new; but his enterprize was blafed by the deftruclion of veflels 
in the harbour. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. To confound ; to ftrike with terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blajl you the city’s ears ; 

Make mingle with your ratt’ling tabourines. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bla'stment. n.f. [from blajl.] Blaft; fudden ftroke of in- 
fection. 

In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious blajhnents are moft imminent. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Bla'tan t. adj. [blatttant, Fr.] Bellowing as a calf. 

You learn’ d this language from the blatant beaft. Dryden. 
To Bla'tter. v. n. [from blatero , Lat.] To roar; to make 
a fenfelefs noife. It is a word not now ufed. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent en- 
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fee.' ' tC nVer filh ; caIIed aIfo a which 

BLAZE, n.f. [bla r e, a torch, Saxon.] 

'' thanXeY*: ^ ^ “ore the Ii gk 

They are in a moft warlike preparation, and hope to com* 

upon them in the heat of their divifion. The main* hln 

is paft ; but a fmall thing would make it flame again. ** ° * 

Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of fithtf 
A blaze or glory that forbids the fight. Dryden's Hind and P 
What groans of men Ihall fill the martial field > 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile fhall yield 1 
v hat fun'ral pomp fhall floating Tiber fee ! Dryden's /En 

2. Publication ; wide diffufion of report. 

I or what is glory but the blaze of fame ; 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? 

■n, . .. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.\h. 1. 4.7, 

3. Btaze is a white mark upon a horfe, defeending from the fore- 

head almoft to the no fe. Farrier's Dik 

To Blaze, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 . I o flame ; to fhew the light of the flame. 

1 hus you may long five an happy inftrument for your king 

an f, c ° untr )'i y° u not be a meteor, or a blazing ftar, but 
Jiella fxa ; happy here, and mere happy hereafter. 

...... Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

1 he third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main, 

Then glofly fmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pope's Odyffey . 

2. I o be confpicuous. J 

To Blaze, v. a. 

1. To publifh; to make known; to fpread far and wide. 

T he noife of this fight, and iffiie thereof, being blazedhy the 
country people to fome noblemen thereabouts, they came thi- 

ther ‘ , . Sidney, b. ii. 

My words, in hopes to blaze a ftedfaftmind. 

This marble chofe, as of like temper known. Sidney. 

Thou fhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
When beggars die, there are no comets feen ; 

The heav ns themfelves blaze forth the death of princes.' 

Shakefp. Julius Cecfar. 
But he went out, and began to publifh it much, and to blaze 
abroad the matter. Mark, i. 45. 

Such mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs height of her immortal praife, 

Whofe luftre leads us. Milton. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about. Mi' ton s Agonijles , l. 527; 

Whofe follies, blaz'd about, to all are known. 

And are a fecret to himfelf alone. Granville. 

But, mortals, know, ’tis ftill our greateft pride 
To blaze thofe virtues, which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. To blazon; to give an account of enfigns armorial in proper 
terms. This is not now ufed. 

This, in ancient times, was called a fierce ; and you fhould 
then have blazed it thus : he bears a fierce, fable, between two 
fierces, or. Peacham on Drawing, 

3. To inflame; to fire. This is not a proper ufe. 

Pall’d thy blazed youth 
Becomes afluag’d, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajurc. 

Bla'zer. n.f. [from blazed] One that fpreads reports. 
Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d. 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime ; 

His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time ; 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fairy Jpueen. 
To Bla'zon. v. a. [ blajonner , Fr.] 

1 . To explain, in proper terms, the figures on enfigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald enough to blazon into Englifh. Addifon. Guardian. 

2. To deck ; to embellifh ; to adorn. 

Then blazons in dread fmiles her hideous form ; 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting ftorm. Garth's Difpwfat. 

3. To difplay ; to fet to Ihow. 

O thou goddefs. 

Thou divine nature 1 how thyfelf thou blazoiijl 
In thefe two princely boys ! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his fvveet head. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

4. To celebrate; to fet out. 

One that excels the quirk of blazoning pens. 

And, in terreftrial vefture of creation. 

Does bear all excellency. Shakefp . Othello • 

5. To blaze about ; to make publick. 

What’s 
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What’s this but libelling againft the fenate* 

And blazoning our injuftice every where ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Blazon, n.f [from the verb.] _ 

1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 

Proceed unto beafts that are given in arms, and teach me 
what I ouffht to obferve in their blazon. Peacham. 

2. Show; divulgation ; publication. 

But this eternal blazon muff: not be 
To ears of flefti and blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Celebration ; proclamation of fome quality. 

I am a gentleman.— I’ll be fworn thou art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, adlion, and fpirit. 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. Collier on Pride . 

Blazonry, n.f [from blazon.] The art of blazoning. 

Give me certain rules as to the principles of blazonry . 

Peacham on Drawing. 
To Bleach, v a. [bleechen. Germ.] To whiten ; common- 
ly to whiten by expofure to the open air. 

When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 

And maidens bleach their fummer fmocks. 

Shakefp . Love's Labour Loft. 

Should I not feek 

The clemency of fome more temp’rate clime, . 

To purge my gloom ; and, by the fun refin’d, 

Balk in his beams, and bleach me in the wind ? Diyclen. 

For there are various penances enjoin’d; 

And fome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 

Some plung’d in waters. Dryden's JEneid. 

To Bleach, v. n. To grow white; to grow white in the 
open air. 

The white fheet bleaching in the open field. Sh. TV. Tale. 
On every nerve 

The deadly winter feizes ; fhuts up fenfe ; 

Lays him along the fnows, a ftiften’d corfe. 

Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blaft. Thomfon. 
BLEAK, adj. [blac, blaec, Saxon.] 

1. Pale. 

2. Cold ; chill. 

Intreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kifs my parched lips. 

And comfort me with cold. _ Shakefp. King John. 

I he goddefs that in rural fhrine 
Dwell’d: here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft fong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 
Her defolation prefents us with nothing but bleak and barren 
pro fp eels. Addijon. Spectator, N° 477. 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick fhore. 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more. Pope 

Bleak.' n.f. [from his white or bleak colour.] A fmall river fifh 
The f leak, or frefhwater fprat, is ever in motion, and there- 
fore called by fome the river fwallow. His back is of a plea- 
iant, fad fea water green ; his belly white and fhining like the 

mountain fnow. Bleaks are excellent meat, and in beft feafon 
in Auguft. Walton > s A 

Bleakness n.f. [from bleak.} Coldnefs ; chilnefs. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the bleaknefs of the air in which they are born • as 
the armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter’ 

Ble'aky. adj. [from Ileal.] 

On fhrubs they browze, and, on the b leaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble croD n a 

BLEAR, adj. [bluer, a blifter, Dutch ] P ' 

1. Dim with rheum or water ; fore with rheum. 

It is an ancient tradition, that blear eyes affeft found eyes. 

t, • . , Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N° 02 1 

It is no more in the power of calumny to blaft the dienft? 

In Z Z man ’ * han ° f the ikar ^ °wl to call fcffi 

His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin ; ^ E - Jirangl ' 

His beard was ftubble, and his cheeks wprp t-LJr. n j 
W hen thou fhalt fe’e the iW e/dfaZt telch ^ 
Then- fons this harffi and mouldy fort of fpeech n / 

2. Dim; obfeurem general; or thaf which makes dimnefe/ 

H , I bus I hurl 

My dazhng fpells into the fpungy air. 

And eh ? iTJZ ^ ^ Wkb thar iIlufion > 

And give it falfe prefentments. * 

Fo B LEA r. [f rom the adjeaive Milton. 

• To make the eyes watry, or fore wi th rheum. 

ArerpeSe?t P olehim m ’ and the *W fight. 

The • zhakejp. Coriolanus. 

With hi™ j t ^ dan, an wives,. 

Th’ ilf c d ^, lfa g es 5 come forth to view 

yu^'l, like a S \ZjtJJ erchant 

Averfe to JZJ ^ "’ Jth ° ,! ’ t0 from khool ; 

2- To dim the eyes. dryden's Perfius,fat. iii. 
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This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argument, ^ to blear 
our eyes, and lull us afleep in fecurity. Raleigh's EJJ'ays. 

Ble'aredNESs. n.f [from bleared.] The ftate of being blear- 
ed, or dimmed with rheum. 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a 
blear eclnefs. JVifeinan s Surgery . 

To Bleat, v. n. [blaeran, Sax.] To cry as aftieep. 

W e were as twinn’d lambs, that did frifk i’ th’ fun. 

And bleat the one at th’ other. Shakefp. Winter s Tale . 

You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf. 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb* 

Shakefp. Merchant of V mice . 
While on fweet grafs her bleating charge does lie, 

Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Rofcojnmon. 

What bull dares bellow, or what fheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden s Spanifi. ’? Friar • 

Bleat, n.f [from the verb.] The cry of a fheep or lamb. 

Set in my fhip, mine ear reach’d, where we rod. 

The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 

Of fleecy fheep. Chapjnans Odyjfey , b. xii. 

The rivers and their hills around, 

With lowings, and with dying bleats refound. Dryden « 

Bleb. n. f. [ blaen , to fwell, Germ.] A bliffer. Skinner * 

Bled, particip. [from to bleed.] 

To Bleed, v. n. pret. I bled ; I have bled, [bleban, Saxon.] 

1. To lofe blood ; to run with blood. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakefp. Timon* 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure; 

For goodnefs dare not check thee ! Shakefp. Macbeth * 

Many, upon the feeing of others bleed, or ftrangled, or tor- 
tured, themfelves are ready to faint, as if they bled. 

Bacon' s Nat. Hijlory, N° 7QC* 

2. To die a violent death. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today ; 

Had he thy reafon, would he fkip and play ? Pope. 

3. To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that drops from 
fome body, as blood from an animal* 

For me the balm fhall bleed , and amber flow. 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope's Windf Foreji . 
To Bleed, v. a. To let blood ; to take blood from. 

That from a patriot of diffinguifh’d note. 

Have bled, and purg’d me to a fimple vote. Pope. 

Bleit, ladj. Bafhful. It is ufed in Scotland, and theborder- 
Blate. ) ing counties. 

To BLE MISH. v. a. [from blame, Junius ; from ble?ne, white, 
Fr. Skinner.] 

1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been difguifed, 

than that the face of fo excellent a mind could have been thus 
blemijhed. . r, • , 

2. To defame ; to tarnifh, with refpedl to reputation. 

Not that my verfe would blemijh all the fair ; 

But yet if fome be bad, ’tis wifdom to beware. Dryden , 

Vc T J 0 \ Wh °’ by co 1 ncerted defamations, endeavour to blemifn 
: 1S chara dler, incur the complicated guilt of flander and per- 

r re v. ^ Addifon. Freeholder . 

blemish, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A mark of deformity; a fear; a diminution of beauty 

him alfo 1 ath a “ a man ’ fo fta11 *>e done to 

k t h jf nce ° ff fr ° m the -yeiid, ttjzzz 

ot that , for, in fo doing, you will leave a remedilefs blemfjh . 

2. Reproach ; difgrace 5 imputation. ^Ifctuau’s Surgery. 

Lire thou, and to thy mother dead attefk 
That clear foe died from cr i m i nal- Fairy Sueen l Y v 

at ZZnijZj been ean,Cft ’ fh ° lJd be « diferedit 

whl^othere CMln^erta^elt^with^ 3 ^^ 6 ^^/ 

refleaion on our neSence ? ° m6 Ua * to US ? fome 

None more induftrioufly publifh the hb ‘n c Sprat* 
dinary reputation than rTk " blem J hes of an extraor- 

3 - A foil ; turpitude; taint; deformi^' 2 5 6 ' 

EreTha/lfof lrtUe anJ beaut y be “unted a Uemllh 

Ere that I leave with fong of praife her praife to folemnhto ’ 

Is conformity with Rome a blemijh unto the church^’/' '* 
land, and unto churches abroad an ornament ? H f E " S ' 

On th ' r n • • N0t 3 h3ir P erifl >’ d : HmJSr ' l ' iV ' § ' ^ 

R, fuf ? aini 1 n S garments not a blemijh. 

But frefher than before. J 

Evadne’s hufband ’tis a fault Shakefp. Tempejt. 

I wiu Th ” t.k e , 7/Wj M Tr ‘ s - 
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Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well 
as a blemtjh , the fubjeCt of derifion. Addifon. Spelt. N° 291. 
To Blench, v.n. Tofhrink; toftartback; to fly off. 

I’ll obferve his looks ; 

I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench , 

I know my courfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Patience herfelf, what goddefs ere fhe be. 

Doth lefler blench at fufterance than I do. Shakefp. Tr . and Cr. 

Hold you ever to our fpecial drift ; 

Though fometimes you do blench from this to that, 

As caule doth minifter. Shakep. Merry Wives of Wind for. 
To Blench, v. a. To hinder; to obftruCl. 

The rebels befieged them, winning the even ground on the 
top, by carrying up great truffes of hay before them, to blench 


the defendants fight, and dead their fhot. 


Carew s Survey. 


To BLEND, v. a. preter. I blended ; anciently, blent, [bienban, 
Saxon.] 

1. To mingle together. 

’Tis beauty truly blent , whofe red and white 
Nature’s own fweet and cunning hand hath laid on. 

Shakefp . Twelfth Night. 
The million taught by the ancients is too flight or grofs ; 
for bodies, mixed according to their hypothefis, would not ap- 
pear luch to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would difeern the 
elements, if they were no otherwife mingled, than but blended , 
but not united. v Boyle. 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majelly together blend. Dryden. 

The grave, where even the great find refl, 

And blended lie th’ oppreflbr and th’ opprefs’d. Pope. 

2 . To confound. 

The moon fhould wander from her beaten way, the times 
and fcafons of the year blend themfelves by difordered and con- 
fufed mixture. Blocker, b. i. § 3. 

3. T'o pollute ; to fpoil; to corrupt. This fignification was an- 
ciently much in ufe, but is now wholly obfolete. 

Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 

The eye of reafon was with rage y blent. Fairy Fjueen, b. ii. 

Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend , 

And low abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fairy Ffueen, b. ii. 

The whilllthy kingdom from thy head is rent. 

And thy throne royal with difhonour blent. Spenf IBubb . 

Ble.'ndeR* v. f [from to blend.] The perfon that mingles. 
Blent. The obfolete participle of blend. See Blend. 

To BLESS, v. a. [bleypan, Saxon.] 

1. To make happy; to profper. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’ d ; 

It blcjfeth him that gives, and him that takes. Mcrch. of Ven. 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liv’d a bleJJ'ed time : for, from this inftant, 

There’s nothing. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greateft calm, and the lulled mea- 
fure of felicity, that any people, in any age for fo long time to- 
gether, have been blcffed with. Clarendon. 

Happy this ifle, which fuch a hero blejl ; 

What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaft ? Waller. 

In vain with folding arms the youth afiay’d 
To flop her flight, and drain the flying {hade ; 

But fhe return’d no more, to blefs his longing eyes. Dryden. 

O hofpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 

Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. Dryden s BEn. 

2. To wifh happinefs to another ; to pronounce a blefling upon 
him. 

And this is the blefling wherewith Mofes the man of God 
blejfed the children of Ifrael, before his death. Deut. xxxiii. 1. 

o. To praife ; to glorify for benefits received ; to celebrate. 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be blejfed , 
adored, and honoured by all for ever. Hooker , b. 1 . § 3. 

But blefs d be that great pow’r, that hath us blefs’d 
With longer life than earth and heav’11 can have. Davies. 

4 . It feems, in one place of Spenfer, to fignify the fame as to 

wave ; io branclijh ; to foiirijh. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addrefl, 

And threat’mng high his dreadful llioke did ice. 

His fparkling blade about his head he blejl , 

And fmote off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy gLb.u 
Blf/ssed. particip. adj. [firom to blefs J Happy; enjoying hea- 
venly felicity. 

Ble'ssed Tbijlle. [emeus, Lat] The name of a plant. 

The characters are ; It hath flofculous flowers ; confiding of 
many florets, which are multifid, and Hand upon the embryo; 
thefe florets are inclofed in a fcalv cup, furrounded with leaves. 
The fpecies are, 1. The blejfed tbijlle. 2. The yellow diftaff 
tbijlle. The blejfed thiftle. is cultivated in gardens for the herb, 
which is dried and preferred for medicinal ules; but 01 ate 
years it hath been lefs ufed than formerly. Millar. 

BlVssedly. adv. [from bleflcd.] Happily. 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking had fo llejfedly procured 
their mectino;. Sidney, b.i. 


Ble'ssedness. n.f. [from blejfed.] 

1. Happinefs; felicity. 

Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired the 
llejfcdnejs of it, that it could bear love without the fenfe of 
pain. q . ^ 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; U '“ 7 ’ 

For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf. 

And founcf the blejfednejs of being little. Shakejp. Her VTTT 

2. San&ity. * * 

Earthlier happy is the rofe diffill’d, 

' Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn. 

Grows, lives, and dies in fingle blejfednejs. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paffes into srlorv 
blejfednejs , and immortality. %'outb 

4. Divine favour. 

Ble'sser. n.J. [from blefs.] He that bleffes, or gives a blef- 
fmg; he that makes any thing profper. 

When thou receiveft praife, take it indifferently, and return 
it to God, as the giver of the gift, or the blejfer of the aclion 

Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Ble'ssing. n.f. [from blefs.] 

1 . Benediction ; a prayer by which happinefs is implored for any 

2. A declaration by which happinefs is promifed in a prophetick 
and authoritative manner. 

The perfon that is called, kneeleth down before the chair, 
and the father layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and 
giveth the hlejjing. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

3. Any ot the means cf happinefs ; a gift ; an advantage ; a be- 
nefit. 

Nor are his bleffings to his banks confin’d. 

But free, and common, as the fea and wind. Denham. 

Political jealoufy is very reafonable in perfons perfuaded of 
the excellency of their conflitution, who believe that they de- 
rive from it the moil valuable blcjjlngs of fociety. Addifon. 

A juft and wife magiflrate is a bieffng as extenfive as the 
community to which he belongs : a b l effing which includes all 
other bleffings whatfoever, that relate to this life. Atterbury. 

4. Divine favour. 

My pretty coufin, 

Bieffng upon you ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I had moft need of blejfing , and amen, 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Plonour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a bieffng may come upon thee from them. Ecclus , iii. 8. 

He fhall receive the bieffng from the Lord. Pfalm xxix. 3. 

5. The Hebrews, under this name, often underftand the prefents 

which friends make to one another ; in all probability, becaufe 
they are generally attended with bleffings and compliments both 
from tho/e who give, and thofe who receive. Calmet. 

And Jacob faid, receive my prefent at my hand ; take, I 
pray thee, my blejfing that is brought to thee. Gen. xxxiii. 10. 

Blest, particip. adj. [from blefs.'] 

Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs reft ! 

Blejl in thy genius, in thy love too blejl ! Pope. 

Blew. The preterite from blow ; which fee. 

The reft fled into a ftrong tower, where, feeing no remedy, 
they defperately blew up themfelves, with a great part of the 


caftle, with gunpowder. 


Knolles’s Hijiory cf the Turcs. 


Bleyme. n.f. An inflammation in the foot of a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from bruifed blood, between the foie and the bone. 

Farrier’s Dili. 

Blight, n.f. [The etymology unknown.] 

1 . Mildew ; according to Skinner ; but it feems taken by moft 
writers, in a general fenfe, for any caufe of the failure of 
fruits. 

I complained to the oldeft and beft gardeners, who often fell 
into the fame misfortune, and efteemed it fome blight of the 
fpring: Semple. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blafting. _ 

When you come to the proof once, the firft blight of iroit 
fhall moft infallibly ftrip you of all your glory. L’Efl range. 

To Blight, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To corrupt with mildew. . 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral 
fleams ; it then blafts vegetables, blights corn and fruit, and is 
fometimes injurious even to men. Woodward s Ratio A -y • 

2. In general, to blaft ; to hinder from fertility. ^ , f 

My country neighbours do not find it impoflibie to thin * 0 
a lame horfe they have, or their blighted corn, till they have i ^ 

over in their minds all beings. 

But left harfti care the lover’s peace deflroy, 

And rouehlv blight the tender buds of joy, 

Let reafon teach. - W"? 

BLIND, adj. [blmb, Saxon.] . , 

1. Without fight; deprived of the fenfe of feeing; dark. 

The blind man that governs his fteps by feeling, in dete£ 

;s, receives advertifement of remote things throug 1 a 

Digby on the ooui. 

Thofe 


eyes, 
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Thofe other two equall’d with me in fate, 

So were I equall’d with them in renown ! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides ; 

And Tirefias, and Phineus, prophets old. Par. Loft, b. m. 
2. Intellectually dark; unable to judge; ignohuitj with to be- 
fore that which is unfeen. 

All authors to their own defecls ar e blind', 

Hadft thou, but Janus like, a face behind. 

To fee the people, what fplay mouths they make i 
To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back. Dryden s PerJ. 

o Sometimes of. 

Blind of the future, and by rage milled. 

He pulls his crimes upon his people’s head. Dryden s Fab. 
4. Unfeen ; out of the publick view ; private ; generally with 
fome tendency to fome contempt or cenfure. . 

To grievous and fcandalous inconveniences they make 
themfelves fubjeCl, with whom any blind or fecret corner is 
iudged a fit houfe of common prayer. Hooker , b. v., § 25. 

c. Noteafily difcernible ; hard to find ; dark; obfcuie; unfeen. 
There be alfo blind fires under ftone, which flame not out ; 
but oil being poured upon them, they flame out. Bacon. 

Where elfe 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the biind mazes of this tangl’d wood ? . Milton. 

How have we wander’d a long difmal night. 

Led through b ind paths by each deluding light. Rofcommcn. 

Part creeping underground, their journey blind , 

And climbing from below, their fellows meet. Dryden . 

So mariners mi flake the promis’d guft, 

And, with full fails, on the blind rocks are loft. Dryden. 

A poftern door, yet unobferv’d and free, 

Toin’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the kins’s clofetbed. Dryden s BE neid. 

6. Blind Vejjels. [with chy mills.] Such as have no opening but 
on one fide. 

To Blind, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of whofe hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reftore it. 1 Sam. xii. 3. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mifehief ; but a guide that 
blinds thofe whom he fhould lead, is undoubtedly a much 
greater. South. 

2. To darken ; to obfeure to the eye. 

So whirl the Teas, fuch darknefs blinds the fky. 

That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryderfs Fab. 

3. To obfeure to the underftanding 

The ftate of the controverfy between us he endeavoured, 
with all his art, to blind and confound. Stillingfleet. 

Blind, n.f 

1. Something to hinder the fight. 

Hardly any thing in our converfation is pure and genuine ; 
civility cafts a blind over the duty, under fome cuftomary 
words. L’ Eft range. 

2 Something to miflead the eye, or the underflanding. 

Th fe difeourfes fet an oppofition between his commands 
and decrees ; making the one a blind for the execution of the 
other. Decay of Piety. 

To BliVdfgld. v. a. [from Hind and fold.] To hinder from 
feeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck him on the 
face. Luke , xxii. 64. 

Bli'ndfold. adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes covered. 
And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwares, 

Whilft reafon, blent through paflion, nought deferied, 

But, as a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, 
nought cares. Fairy Jhtecn , b. ii. c. i v.flanz. 7. 

Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim, 

W lien he fhould fee, has he deferv’d to fwim ? Dryden. 
When lots are fhuffied together, or a man blindfold cafts a 
dye, what reafon can he’ have to prefume, that he lhall draw a 
white ftone rather than a black ? South. 

They will look into the ftate of the nation with their own 
eyes, and be no longer led blindfold by a male legiflature. 

_ , Addifon. Freeholder , N* 22. 

Bli ndly. adv. [from blind.] 

1. W ithout fight. 

2. Implicitely ; without examination. 

The old king, after a long debate. 

By his imperious miftrefs blindly led, 

Has given Cydaria to Orbellan’s bed. Dryd. Indian Emh. 
How ready zeal for intereft and party, is to change atheifm 
on thofe, who will not, without examining, fubmit, and blindly 
fwallow their nonfenfe. Lcc f 


2. Vv ithout judgment or direction. 



r ,■ —.j™...* Silenus . 

, • , J- A play in which fome one is to hare 

■ S C * es covered i hunt out the reft of the company. 
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Difguis’d In all the mafk of night, 

We left our champion on his flight : 

At blindmans buff to grope his way, . , ... 

In equal fear of night and day. Hudwras, p.nu c • n • 

He imagines I fhut my eves again; but lurely he fancies - 
play at blindmans buff with him; for he thinks I never have 
my eyes open. Stillingfleet’ s Defence of D if c. on Romijh Idolatry. 
Blindness, n. f. [from blind.] 

1. Want of fight. 

Nor can we call it choice, when what we chUie, 

Folly and blindnefs only could refufe. De n. am. 

2 . Ignorance ; intellectual darkneis. 

All the reft as born of favage brood, 

But with bafe thoughts are into blindnefs led, 

And kept from looking on the lightfome day. ^ Spenf c? . 
Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thefe Ample u eas* 
we fall prefently into darknefs and difficulties, and can cuftov er 
nothing farther but our own blindnefs and ignbrailce. Lcue. 
Bli'ndside. n.f. [from blind and fide.] Weaknefs; foij.e ; 

weak part. . 

He is too great a lover of himfelf; but this is one or liu» 
blindfdes ; and the beft of men, I fear, are not without them. 

Szvift’s Wonder fid Wonder of Wonders. 
Bl Pnd worm. n.f. [from blind and zuorm.] A fmall viper, the 
leaft of our Englifh ferpents, but venemous. 

You fpotted lhakes, with double tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not fefen ; 

Nev/ts and blindworms , do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefp. Mid. A . Dr. 
The greater flow worm, called alfo the lAindworm^ is com- 
monly thought to be blind, becaufe of the littlenefs of his eyes. 

0 Grew’ s Mujannn. 

To BLINK, v. n. [bli nc ken, Danifh.] 

1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 

So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a fpy ; 

That to trepan the one to think 

The other blind, both ftrove to blink. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ii. 

2. To fee obfeurely. 

What's here ! the portrait of a blinking idiot. 

Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 
Sweet and lovely Well, 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. r 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dreams 
His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. PopBs Iliad. 
BlFnkard. n. f. [from blink.] 

1. One that has bad eyes. 

2. Something twinkling. 

In fome parts we fee many glorious and eminent ftars, iii 
others few of any remarkable greatnefs, and, in fome, none 
but blinkards, and obfeure ones. Ha-kewell on Providence. 

BLISS, n.f [bhyj-c, Sax. from blfSap ian$ to rejoice.] 

1. The higheft degree of happinefs ; bleflednefs; felicity; gene- 
rally ufed of the happinefs of bleffed fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witnefled of himfelf, I am the way ; 
the way that leadeth us from mifery into blifs. Hooker, b.\. 

Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time celeflial vifages ; yet, mix’d 
With pity, vi elated not their blifs. Par. Lof , b ; x. /. 2 c; 

With me 

All my redeem’d may dwell, in joy and blifs. Par. Lof , b. xi. 

2. Felicity in general. 

Condition, circumftance is not the thing; 

Blifs is the fame in fubjeCl or in kin£. Pope. 

Bli ssful. adj. [horn blijs and full.] Full of joy; happy in 
the higheft degree. 

Yet fwimming in that fea of blifsfulyoy. 

He nought forgot. Fairy Bpueen- b. i. r. i .fan. 41. 

I he two faddeft ingredients in hell, are deprivation of the 
bhsful v lfion, and confufion of f ace . Hammond. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy arid love. 

Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 

In bjifsful folitude. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. iii. /. 8d. 

birft in the fields I try the fiivan ftrains, 

Nor bluff to fport in V/ind Tor’s blifsful plains. Pope 

Bli ssfully, adv. [from blifsful.] Happily. 

Blissfulness, n.f. [from blifsful.] Happinefs; fuinefs of joy. 

■fir v ‘ ?■ ^ ° caterwaul ; to be luftfui. J)ih 

BLI S I LR. n. f [bluyfer, Dutch.] 

1. A pull ul e formed by raffing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
filled with ferous blood. 

In this ftate fhe gallops, night by night,- 
O’er ladies lips, w ho ftrait on kiffes dream, 

Which oft the angry mob with bliflers plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with fweetmeats tainted are* 

I found a great bhfler drawn by the garlick, but had it cut, 
which run a good deal of water, but filled again by next 

2 ' tteTwilam made bv the fep - ration of a film of 

tjpon 


/ 
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Upon the leaves there rifeth a tumour like a blijier. Bacon . 

1 o Bli'ster. v. n. [from the noun.] To rife in blifters. 

If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue blijier , 

And never to my red look’d ano-er be 
1 he trumpet any more. & Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 

Which blijier when they touch thee. Dry den’s Don Scbaft . 

To Bli'ster. v. a. J 

1. To raife blifters by fome hurt, as a burn, or rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 

Who falling in the flames of "her own youth, 

„ Hath blijier d her report. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

2 . To raife blifters with a medical intention. 

I blijiered the legs and thighs ; but was too late, he died 
howling. Wife man’s Surgery. 

BLITHE, adj . [blfSe, Saxon.] Gay ; airy ; merry ; joyous j 
(prightly ; mirthful. 

W e have always one eye fixed upon the countenance of our 
enemies; and, according to th t blithe or heavy afpeft: thereof, 
our other eye (heweth fome other fuitable token either of diflike 
or approbation. Hooker , b. iv. § 9. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefp. M. ado about Noth. 

For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem’d 
Of goddefles, fo blithe , fo fmooth, fo gay ; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

Emprefs ! the way is ready, and not long. Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

And the milkmaid fingeth blithe , 

And the mower whets his feythe. Milton. 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold. 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 

Bli'thly. adv. [from blithe.'] In a blithe manner. 

Bli'thness. In. f [from blithe.] The quality of being 
Bli'thsomness. 5 blithe. 

BlFthsome. adj. [from blithe.] Gay; cheerful. 

Erofty blafts deface 

The blithfome year : trees of their fhrivell’d fruits 

Are widow’d. Philips. 

To Bloat, v. a. [probably from blow.] To fwell, or make 
turgid with wind. 

filis rude efiays 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praife, 

That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryden. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths all diftinftions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot but be troubled to fee 
fo many well-fhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
up and down like bigbellied women. Addifon. Spectator. 

To Bloat, v. n. To grow turgid. 

If a perfon of a firm conftitution begins to bloat , from be- 
ing warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthnot. 

Blo'atedness. n.f [from bloat.] Turgidnefs; fwelling; tu- 
mour. 

Laflitude, lazinefs, bloatednefs , and fcorbutical fpots, arefym- 
ptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Blo'bber. n.f. [from blob.] A word ufed in fome counties for 
a bubble. 

There fwimmeth alfo in the fea a round flimy fubftance, 
called a blobber , reputed noifome to the fifh. Carew. 

Blo'beerlip. n.f [from blob, or blobber, and lip.] A thick lip. 

They make a wit of their infipid friend. 

His blobberlips and beetlebrows commend. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

Blob lipped. 7 pj av j n g f we lled or thick lips. 

Blot ber lipped. S 

A bloblipped fhell, which feemeth to be a kind of muflel. 

Grew’ s Mufceum. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree ; flat nofed, and 
blobberlipped. L EJl range, 

BLOCK, n.f [block, Dutch ; bloc , Fr.] 

1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 

2. A mafs of matter. 

Homer’s apotheofis confifts of a groupe of figures, cut in the 
fame block of marble, and rifing one above another. Addifon. 

3. A mafly body. 

Small caufes are fufficient to make a man uneafy, when great 
ones are not in the way : for want of a block , he will ftumble 
at a ftraw. Swift’s Thoughts on various Subjects. 

4. A rude piece of timber ; in contempt. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome tree, yet, after all the (kill of artifi- 
cers to fet forth fuch a divine block , it cannot one moment fe- 
cure itfelf from being eaten by worms. Stillingfeet. 

5. The piece of wood on which hats are formed. 

He wears his faith but as the fafhion of his hat ; it ever 
changes with the next block. Shakejp. Much ado about Nothing. 

6. The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 

Treafon’s true bed, and yielder up of breath. Shakefp. HIV . 
At the inftant of his death, having a long beard, after his 
head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard afide, and 
laid, this hath not offended the king. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

I’ll drag him thence, 

Even from the holy altar to the block. Dryden’ s TV. of B, 
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7. An obftruction ; a flop. 

. Can ‘ le , ever dr eam, that the fuffering for righteouW, t . , 
is our felicity, when he fees us run fo from it, that no cT 
is block enough ,n out way, to flop our flight ? dAJIT 

8. A fea term for a pully. 6 * °J dtct y< 

9. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for ftupidity 

The epuntry is a defert, where the good 
Gain d, inhabits not ; born’s not underftood ; 

I here men become beads, and prone to all evils • 

In Cities, blocks. 3 n 

What tonguelefs blocks were they, would they not f pe 7 k? 

:ff b,ver ' Fn] To 

The ftates about them (hould neither by encreafe of dnm* 
mon, nor by blocking of trade, have it in their power to W 

Recommend it to the governour of Abingdon, to fend fome 
troops to block it up, from infefting the great road. Clarendon 
1 hey block the caftle kept by Bertram ; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. Dryden 
The abbot raifes an army, and blocks up the town on the 
fide that faces his dominions. Addifon on Italy 

Block-house, n.f [from block and houfe. ] A fortrefs built to 
obftruft: or block up a pafs. 

His entrance is guarded with block-houfes , and that on the 
town’s fide fortified with ordnance. Carew’ s Survey of Cor nw 
Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, and is under 
the proteftion of fome block-houfes. Raleigh’ sE fays' 

Block-tin. n.f. [from block and tin.] So the tradefmen call 
that which is moft pure or unmixed, and as yet unwrought. 

Blocka'de. n.f [from block.] Afiege carried on by (hutting* 
up the place. 5 

The enemy was neceflitated wholly to abandon the blockade 
of Olivenza. Tatler,^ S i. 

Round the goddefs roll 

Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable (hoal ; 

^ Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends. Pope. 
To Blocka'de. v. a. [from the noun.] To (hut up. 

Huge bales of Britilh cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 

Blockhead, n.f [from block and head.] A ftupid fellow; a 
dolt; a man without parts. 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will ; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

We idly fit like ftupid blockheads , 

Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ii. 

A blockhead rubs his thoughtiefs (kull. 

And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope, 

Blo'ckheaded. adj. [from blockhead.] Stupid; dull. 

Says a blockheadedboy, thefe are villainous creatures. 

L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

Blo'ckish. adj. [from block.] Stupid; dull. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And, by decree, let block if: Ajax draw 
The fort to fight with Heft or. Shakefp. Troilus and Creff. 
Blo'ckishly. adv. [from blockifh.] In a ftupid manner. 
Blo'ckishness. n.f [from blockifh.] Stupidity. 

Bl o'mary. n. f The firft forge in the iron mills, through 
which the metal pafles, after it has been firft melted from the 
mine. Did. 

Blo'nket. n.f. [I fuppofe for blanket.] 

Our blanket livery’s been all too fad 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spenfer’s P af orals. 

BLOOD, n.f. [blob, Saxon.] 

1. The red liquour that circulates in the bodies of animals. 

But flefh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
(hall you not eat. Gen. ix. 4. 

2. Child ; progeny. 

We’ll no more meet, no more fee one another : 

But yet thou art my flefh, my blood , my daughter. 

. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Family; kindred. 

As many and as well born bloods as thofe, 

Stand in his face, to contradift: his claim. Shakefp. K. John. 

0 ! what an happinefs is it to find 

A friend of our own blood, a brother kind. Waller. 

According to the common law of England, in adminiftra- 
tions, the whole blood ought to be preferred to the half blood. 

Aylijfe’s Par ergon. 

4. Defcent ; lineage. 

Epithets of flattery, deferved by few of them ; and not run- 
ning in a blood , like the perpetual gentlenefs of the Ormond 
family. Dryden’ s Fab. Dedication. 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 

They will almoft 

Give us a prince o’ th ’blood, a fon of Priam, 

In change of him. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

6. Birth ; high extraftion. 

1 am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

7.Mur- 
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7 Murder; violent death. , A 

' • It will have blood s they fay, M will 

The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
, Gen. iv. 10. 

ground, 
r -r 

8 ’ When wicked men have (lain a righteous perfon in his own 
houfe, upon his bed, (hall I not therefore now require his blood 
-Miid? 2 Sam. iv. it. 

0. Vr°bTood. Though his blood or life was at (lake : a low phrafe. 

' A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could not, for his 

blood , break the (hell to come at the fifh. E Ejtrange . 

10 . The carnal part of man. 

Fle(h and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my fa- 
ther which is in heaven. Matt. xvi. 17. 

ji. Temper of mind ; date of the paflions. 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

In cold blood, which you gain’d in hot ? Hudibras. 

12. Hot fpark ; man of fire. 

The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Enelilh ambaffadors were not, "without peril, to be outraged. 
fa Bacon’s Henry VII. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He waflied his garments in wine, and his cloaths in the blood 
of grapes. Gen. xlix. 1 1 . 

To Blood, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To (lain with blood. 

When the faculties intelleftual are in vigour, not drenched, 
or, as it were, blooded by the affeftions. Bacons Apophth. 

Then all approach the (lain with vaft furprife. 

And, fcarce fecure, reach out their fpears afar. 

And blood their points, to prove their partnerfliip in wart 

Dryden s Fables. 

He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors j whom 
he had been butchering with his own imperial hands. Addifon. 
1. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than fairefl, let none ever fay. 

That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Spenfer 5 form. xx. 

3. To blood, is fometimes to let blood medically. 

4. To heat; to exafperate. 

By this means, matters grew more exafperate; the auxiliary 
forces of French and Englifh were much blooded one againft an- 
other. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Blood-boltered. adj. [from blood and bolter.] Blood-fprinkled. 

The blood-bolter d Banquo fmiles upon me. Macbeth. 
Blood-hot. adj. [from blood and hot.] Hot in the fame de- 
gree with blood. 

A . good biece of bread firft to be eaten, will gain time to 
warm the beer blood-hot , which then he may drink (afely. Locke. 
To Blood-let. v. a. [from blood and let.] Tci bleed ; to open 
a. vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfeftly aflimilated into blood, by its cir- 
culation through the lungs, as is known by experiments of 
blood-letting. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Blood-letter, n.f [from blood-let.] A phlebotomift ; one 
that takes away blood medically. 

This mifehief happening to aneurifms, proceedeth from the 
ignorance of the blood-letter, v/ho, not confidering the errour 
committed in letting blood, binds up the arm carelefsly. 

Wi f emarT s Surgery. 

Blood-stone, n. f [from blood and done.] The name of a 
done. 

There is a done, wh ich they call the llood-flone , which, worn, 
is thought to be good for them that bleed at the nofe; which, 
no doubt, is by aftriftion, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 
The blood-Jtone is green, fpotted with a bright blood-red. 

Woodward on Fojfls . 

Blood-thirsty, adj. [from blood and thirfi.] Deflrous to (hed 
blood. 

And high advancing his blood-thirfy blade, 

Struck one of thofe deformed heads. Fairy fpueen, b.\. 
The image of God the blood-thirjly have not ; for God is cha- 
nty and mercy itfelf. Raleigh’s Hi/lory. 

Blood-vessel, n.f [from blood and vefj'el.] A veffel appropri- 
ated by nature to the conveyance of the blood. 

The (kins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick, 
and had not in them any blood-veffel, that We were able to dif- 

D C ° Ver * Addifon. Spell ator, N° 27c. 

Blo'odflower. n.f [heemanthus, Lat.] A plant. 

This plant was originally brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope,, and has been many years preferved in the curious o- ar - 
dens in Holland, where they now have many forts ; but in 
England it is ftill very rare. Millar 

Bloodgui'ltiness. n.f [from blood and guilty.] Murder- 
the crime of (hedding blood. 3 

And were there rightful caufe of difference. 

Yet were’t not better, fair it to accord, 

' A I” blootfguiltinefs to heap offence, 

K, Akt m0rtal ven S eance j°i n to crime abhorr’d. Fair, 3 b ii 

Ml r?- V [ from b,Mi a " d w.] A hound that 
follows by the feent, and ferae, with great fiercenefe 

VOL. I. 
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Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people . 

Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear, and mef Dryden, 
Where are thefe rav’ning bloodhounds, that puriue 
In a full cry, gaping to (wallow me ? South erne’s Inn. Adult. 
A bloodhound will follow the traft of the perfon he purlues, 

and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

And though the villain ’fcape a while, he feels 
SloW vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. Swifl . 

Blo'odily. adv. [from bloody.] With difpofition to (hed blood ; 

cruelly. 

I told the purfuivant. 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 

To day at Pomfret, bloodily were butcher’d. Shakefp. R. III. 

This day, the poet, bloodily inclin’d, 

Has made me die, full fore againft my mind. Dryden. 

Blo'odiness. n.f. [from bloody.] ft he date of being bloody. 

It will manifeft itfelf by its bloodincfs ; yet fometimes the (cull 
is fo thin as not to admit of any. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Blo'odlf.ss. adj. [from blood.] 

1. Without blood ; dead. 

He cheer’d my forrows, and, for fums of gold, 

The bloodlefs carcafe of my Heftor fold. Dryden’ s LEneid. 

2. Without (laughter. 

War brings ruin where it (hould amend ; 

But beauty, with a bloodlefs conqueft, finds 
A welcome fov’reignty in rudeft minds. Waller . 

Blo'odshed. n.f [from blood rm&Jhed.] 

1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many mifehiefs follow cruel Wrath ; 

Abhorred bloodfed, and tumultuous ftrife, 

Untnanly murder, and unthrifty fcath. Fairy Fhieen, b. i. 

All murders paft do ffand excus’d in this ; 

And this fo foie, and fo unmatchable, 

Shall prove a deadly bloodjhed but a jeft, 

Exampied by this heinous fpeftacle. Shakefp. King John , 
A man, under the tranfports of a vehement rage, paiTes a 
different judgment upon murder and bloodfloed, from what he 
does when his revenge is over. South. 

2. Slaughter. 

So by him Caefar got the viftory, 

Through great bloodjhed, and many a fad a flay. Fairy Th b. ii; 

Of wars and bloodjhed, and of dire events, 

I Could with greater certainty foretel. Dryden’ s Tyran. Love. 
Blo'odshedder. n.f [from bloodjhed.] Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour’s living, fiayeth him : and 
he that defraudeth the labourer* of his hire, is a bloodjhedder. 

Ecclus, xxxiv. 22 ; 

Blo'odshot. | adj. [from blood and Jhct.] Filled with 
Bloodsho'tten. S blood burfling from its proper veflels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats would tfy. 
When redd’ning clouds refleft: his bloodjhot eye. Garth * 
Blo'odsucker. n.f [from blood and fuck.] 

1. A leech ; a fly ; any thing that fucks blood. 

2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 

A knot you ate of damned bloodfuckers. Shakefp. Rich. TIL 
The nobility cried out upon him,- that he was a bloodfucker , 
a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward . 

Blo ody. adj. [from blood.] " . 

1. Stained with blood. 

2. Ciuel ; murdeious; applied either to men or fkfts. 

By continual martial exercifes, without blood, (he made 
them perfeft in that bloody art. Sidney, b. ii. 

I alfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful, Shakefp. Macbeth. 
ft hou bloodier villain, 

Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Madeil 

Alas . why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 

Some bloody paflion (hakes vour very frame • 

Thefe are portents : but >it I hope, I hope’, 

I hey do not point on me. Shahfp. Olhelld. 

■ The bloody faft 

Will be aveng’d ; and th’ other’s faith approv’d, 

Lofe no reward; though here thou fee him die. 

Rolling m duft and gore. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi: /. 7 

1 he bloodiejl vengeance which (lie could purfue, ’ 

ould be a trifle to my lofs of you. Dryden’ s Indian Emp. 
Proud Lnmrod firft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. Pope’s TV. For eft 
Blo-ody-flux. See Flu.T. * J 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, and fupprefllno- 
perfpu at, on, produces igiddmefs, fleepinefs, pains in the bo w- 

Pr no 00fends * blood y-Mf Arbuthnot on Air 

Bloody-minded, adj. [from bloody and mind.] Cruel - in- 
clined to blcodftied. J m- 

I think you’ll make me riiad • truth Ivjc hn.«« 
end thrs half hour, and 1 have not the power to brinLt ou'T- 
for of tins bcody-nnnckd colonel. Oryx’s Spfiffr f 

bLOOM. „.j. Germ, iw, Dutch f J 

i. A bloflom ; the flower which precedes the' fruit: 

3 How 
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Dryden. 
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Milton. 

Dryden. 
Pope . 


How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on tlvvbloom, extrading liquid fweet. Par. Loft , b. v. 

A medlar tree was planted by ; 

The fpreading branches made a goodly fhow, 

And full of opening blooms was ev’ry bough. 

Hafte to yonder woodbine bow’rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties fhall be crown’d. 

While opening blooms diffuie their fweets around. Pope. 

2. The ftate ot immaturity; the ftate of any thing improving, and 
ripening to higher perfection. 

W ere I no queen, did you my beauty weigh. 

My youth in bloom , your age in its decay. Dryden’ s Aurengz. 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iron wrought into a mafs, 
two feet fquare. 

To Bloom, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring or yield bloffoms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloomed bloffoms, and yielded almonds. 

Numb. xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off fome 
• bloffoms the firft time a tree bloometh , it will bloffom itfelf to 
death. Bacon's Natural Hift. N° 449. 

2. To produce, as bloffoms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now fuperftitious, when the ftrength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affe&ion bloomed them, no man 
could juffly have condemned as evil. Hooker , b. v. §3. 

3. To be in a flate of youth and improvement. 

Beauty, frail flow’r, that ev’ry feafon fears, 

Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years. Pope's EpiJUes . 

O greatly blefs’d with every blooming grace ! 

With equal fleps the paths of glory trace. Popes Odyff. b. i. 
Blo'omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of blooms ; flowery, 

O nightingale ! that on yon bloomy fpray 
Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are Fill. 

Departing fpring could only ftay to Ihed 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed, 

But left the manly fummer in her ftead. 

Hear how the birds, on ev’ry bloomy fpray, 

With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. 

Blore. n.f. [from blow.'] A£t of blowing ; blaft. 

Out rufht, with an unmeafur’d roar, 

Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps ; ufhers to ei- 
ther’s blore. Chapman’s Iliads. 

BLO'SSOM. n.f. [bloyme. Sax.] The flower that grows on 
• any plant, previous to the feed or fruit. We generally call 
thofe flowers bloftoms , which are not much regarded in them' 
felves, but as a token of fome following production. 

Cold news for me : 

Thus arc my bloffoms blafted in the bud, 

And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Merrily, merrily fhall I live now, 

Under the bloffom that hangs on the bough. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
The pulling off many of the bloffoms of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Bacon S Natural Hiftory , N g 449. 

To his green years your cenfure you would fuit. 

Not blaft the bloffom , butexpedt the fruit. Dryden. 

Sweeter than fpring. 

Thou foie furviving bloffom from the root. 

That nourifh’d up my fortune. Thomfon’s Autumn . 

To Blo'ssom. v. n. [from the noun.] To put forth bloffoms* 
This is the ftate of man : to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow bloffoms , 

And bears his blufliing honours thick upon him. Sh. H. VIII. 
Although the figtree fhall not bloffcrn , neither fhall fruit be in 
the vines, yet I will rejoice in the Lord. Habb. iii. 17. 

The want of rain at bloffoming time, often occaflons the 
dropping off of the bloftoms, for want of fap. Mortimer. 

To BLOT. v. a. [from bhttir , Fr. to hide.] 

1. To obliterate ; to make writing invifible, by covering it with 
ink. 

You that are king. 

Have caus’d him, by new a£l of parliament. 

To blot out me, and put his own fon in. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateft art, the art to blot. P ope. 

A m2n of the rnoft underftanding will find it impoflible to 
make the belt ufe of it, while he writes in conftraint, perpetu- 
ally foftening, correcting, or blotting out expreflions. Swift . 

2. To efface; to erafe. 

O Bertran, oh ! no more my foe, but brother : 

One add like this blots out a thoufand crimes. Dryden. 

Thefe Ample ideas, offered to the mind, the underftanding 
can no more refufe, nor alter, nor blot out, than a mirrour can 
refufe, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objedts pro- 
duce. Locke. 

3. To make black fpots on a paper ; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens over full of ink, 
which will fooner blot , than make any fair letter at all. 

Afcha?ris Schoolmafter. 

O fweet Portia ! 

Here are a few of the unpleafant’ft words 

That ever blotted paper. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 


Dryden' s eli 
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4. To difgrace; to disfigure. 

Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow ; 

It blots thy beauty, as froft bites the meads. 

Confounds thy fame. Shakefp. Taming of the Shn 

My gudt thy growing virtues did defame; 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name. 

For mercy’s fake, reftrain thy hand, 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltlefs blood. 

5. To darken. 

He fung how earth blots the moon’s gdded wane, 

Whilft foolifh men beat founding brals in vain. 

Blot. n. ft [from the verb.] 

I. An obliteration of lomething written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

Y our wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot, 

And make of all an umverfal blot. Dryden’ s Juven. fat 
A blur ; a fpot upon paper. 

A fpot in reputation ; a ftain ; a difgrace ; a reproach. 

Make known. 

It is no vicious blot , murder, or foulnefs, 

That hath depriv’d me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A lie is a foul blot in a man ; yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught. Ecclus,xx. 24. 

A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ftrain of confer- 
ence, an unfortunate love, will ferve the turn. Temple. 

4. [At backgammon.] When a Angle man lies open to be ta- 
ken up ; whence to hit a blot. 

He is too great a mafter of his art, to make a blot which may 
fo eafily be hit. Dryden’ s Dedication , JEneid. 

Blotch, n. f [from blot.] A fpot or puftule upon the fkin. 
Spots and blotches , of feveral colours and figures, ftraggling 
over the body ; fome are red, others yellow, livid, or black. 

Harvey on Coyfumptions. 
To Blote. v. a. To fmoke, or dry by the Anoke; as bided 
herrings, or red herrings. 

BLOW. n.f. [ blGwe , Dutch.] 

1. A ftroke. 

A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blozvs. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, 

As will a chefnut. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Words of great contempt, commonly finding a return of 
equal fcorn, blows w 7 ere faftened upon the moft pragmatical of 
the crew. Clarendon. 

2. The fatal ftroke ; the ftroke of death. 

Affuage your thirft of blood, and ftrike the blow. Dryd. 

3. A Angle action ; a hidden event. 

Every year they gain a vi&ory, and a town ; but if they are 
once defeated, they lofe a province at a blow. Dryden. 

4. The a£I of a fly, by which fhe lodges dggs in flefh. 

I much fear, left with the blows of flies, 

His brafs inflicted wounds are fill’d. Chapman’s Iliads. 

To Blow. v. n. pretT/ciu; particip. paffT/mw. [blapan. Sax.] 

1. To move with a current of air. 

At his fight the mountains are fhaken, and at his will the 
fouth wind bloweth. Ecclus , xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind bloweth not 
fouth ; and when the moon is in decreafe. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er th’ Elyfian flow’rs. Pope’s St. Cacilia. 

2. This word is ufed fometimes imperfonally withzV. 

It bleiv a terrible tempeft at fea once, and there was one fea* 
man praying. L’Eftrange. 

If it blows a happy gale, we muft fet up all our fails, though 
it fometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and corredlnefs. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

3. To pant; to puff; to be breathlefs. 

Here’s Mrs. Page at the door, fweating and blowing , and 
looking wildly. Shakefp. Merry TVives ofJVindfor. 

Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 

And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. Pope's Iliad. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the fame mouth, I’ve e’en done with ye. L’Eftrange. 

5. To found by being blown. 

Nor with lefs dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow. Par. Loft , b. vi. 

There let the prating organ blow , 

To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton. 

6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 

When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie on the eal 
parts fhall go forward. Numb. X. 5 * 

7. To blow over. To pafs away without effect. 

Storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may fall a 
t. Bacon’s Effays, N“ 

When the ftorm is blown over , 

How bleft is the fwain, 

Who begins to difeover 
An end of his pain. 
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But thofe clouds being now happily blown over, and our fun 
clearly fhining out again, I have recovered the relapfe. Denham. 

• To blow up. To fly into the air by the force of gunpowder. 

’ On the next day, fome of the enemy’s magazines bleiv up ; 

and it is thought they were deftroyed on purpofe by fome of 

! . on 0 Taller, N° 59. 

their men. ’ J J 

To Blow. v. a. 

I. To drive by the force of the wind. 

Though you unty the winds, 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Macbeth. 

Fair daughter, blow away thofe mifts and clouds, 

And let thy & eyes fhine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 
Thefe primitive heirs of the chriftian church, could not lo 
eafily blow off the doctrine of paffive obedience. South, 

t. To inflame with wind. 

I have created the fmith that bloweth the coals in the fire. 

Ifaiah, liv. 1 6. 

3. To fwell ; to puff into fize. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite. 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. King Lear . 

4. To form by blowing them into fhape. 

Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes blow with water, to 
which foap hath given a tenacity. Boyle. 

5. To found an inftrument of wind mufick. 

Where the bright feraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

6. To warm with the breath. 

Y/hen ificles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the fliepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shak. L. Lab. Loft. 

7. Tofpread by report. 

But never was there man of his degree, 

So much efteem’d, fo well belov’d as he : 

So gentle of condition was he known, 

That through the court his courtefy was blown. Dryden. 

S. To blow out. To extinguifh by wind or the breath. 

Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war. 

And brought in matter, that flhould feed this fire : 

And now ’tis far too huge to be bloivn out , 

With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. Sh. K. "John. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud, fome tempeft, rife, 

And blow out all the ftars that light the fkies. Dryden. 

9. To bloiu up. To raife or fwell with breath. 

A plague of fighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a blad- 
der. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he 
had received good meafure from the king. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Before we had exhaufted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full as if blown up with a quill. Boyle. 

It was my breath that blew this tempeft up. 

Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. Shakefp. K. John. 

His prefence foon blows up the unkindly fight, 

And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. Dryden. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than when blown up, 
but fomewhat lefs; yet defeends more eafily, becaufe with lefs 
refiftance. Grew’ s Cofnologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 6. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed with de- 
votion, fhe is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
with fomething divine within herfelf. Addif Spelt. N° 201 . 

10. To blow up. To deftroy with gunpowder; to raife into 
the air. 

The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the city, approach- 
ed with foldiers ready to enter upon blowing up of the mine. 

. . Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks . 

Their chief blown up in air, not waves, expir’d, 

To which his pride prefum’d to give the law. Dryden. 
Not far from the faid well, blowing up a rock, he formerly 
obffrved fome of thefe. Woodward on Foffils. 

II. 1 o infe£I with the eggs of flies. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The flefh-fly blow my mouth. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Rather at Nilus’ mud 

Lay me ftark naked, and let the water flies 
Blow me into abhorring: - Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

12. lo blow upon. To make ftale, 

I am wonderfully pleafed, when I meet with any paffage in 

an u°uT G , reek orLatin author > ^at is not blown upon, and 
Which i have never met with in any quotation. Addifon 

He will whifper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon bv 
common fame. Addifon. Spectator, N° ,0/ 

To Blow, v n [blopan, Saxon.] To bloom ; to bloffom 
We lofe the prime to mark how fprino- 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. V. /. 22. 
c 1 his royal fair 

^ hall, when the bloffom of her beauty’s blown 
t>ee her great brother on the Britifh throne. 7 Vnl1 „ 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows, 

“ lr 1S thc dail > that belide her grows. Gay’s Pajlorals. 


B L U 

For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts blow. 

And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. Dope, 

Blo'wer. n.f [from blow.] A melter ot tin. ^ ,. , 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in fetching t 
fame to the blowing-houfe, together with the Bowers, two or 
three months extreme and encreaflng labour. Carew s Survey. 
Blown. The participle paffive of blovj. 

All the fparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in them? 
were fo blown to give forth their uttermoft heat, that juftly it 
may be affirmed, they inflamed the affections of all that knew 

them. Sidne y> b ' lio 

The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are blown , 

And arms employ’d on birds and beafts alone. Pope . 

Blo'wpoint. n.f A child’s play. 

Shortly boys fhall not play 
At fpancounter or bloiupoint , but fhall pay 
‘ Toll to fome courtier. Donne ' 

Blowth. n. f [from bloiu.] Bloom, or bloflbm. 

Ambition and covetoufncfs being but green, and. newly 
grown up, the feeds and effects were as yet but potential, and 
fn the blowth and bud. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World 

Blowze. n.f. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 

Blo / wzy. adj. [from blowze. j Sunburnt; high coloured. 
BLUBBER, n.f [See Blob.] The part of a whale that con- 
tains the oil. 

To Blubber, v. n . [from the noun.] To weep in fuch a 
manner as to fwell the cheeks. 

Even fo lies fhe, 

Blubb’ring and weeping, weeping and blubb’ring. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 
A thief came to a boy that was blubbering by the fide of a 
well, and afkcd what he cried for. L’ Eft range. 

Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs’d her pleafing care. 

She wept, fhe blubber’d, and fhe tore her hair. Swift. 

To BliFeber. v. a. To fwell the cheeks with weeping. 

Fair ftreams reprefen t unto me my blubbered face ; let tears 
procure your flay. Sidney . 

The wild wood gods arrived in the place, 

There find the virgin doleful, defolate. 

With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber’d face, 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. Fairy Aftueen, b. 1, 
Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what fhe fecks. 

With cruel blows fhe pounds her blubber’d cheeks. Dryden . 
BliFbbered .particip. adj. [from to blubber.] Swelled; big; 
applied commonly to the lip. 

Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
W as fo profan’d, to touch that blubber’d lip. Dryden . 

BliFdgeon. n.f A ftiort ftick, with one end loaded, ufed as 
an offenfive weapon. 

BLUE. adj. [blsep, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One of the feven original 
colours. 

There’s gold, and here. 

My blueft veins to kifs ; a hand that kings 

Have lipt. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra : 

^ Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 

1 here pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 

Shakefp. Merry J Hives of Windfor . 
O coward confcience ! how doff thou afflieft me ? 

The lights burn blue— Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling flefh. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

^ v\ hy does one climate, and one foil endue ^ 

1 he blufliing poppy with a crimfon hue; C 

Yet' leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue P ) Prior . 
There was fcarce any other colour fenfible, befides red and 
blue', only the blues, and principally the fecond blue , inclined a 
ittle to green. Newton’s Opticks . 

Bluebo'ttle. ti.f [from blue and bottle.] 

1 . A flower of the bell fhape ; a fpecies of bottleflowcr ; which fee. 

If you put bluebottles,, or other blue flowers, into an ant-hill, 
they will be ftajned with red; becaufe the ants thruft their 
ltings, and inftil into them their flinging liquour. Rav 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 

Say, fire of infedls, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, what bluebottle alive 

Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior' 

lue-e yed. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having blue eyes. 

Rife then, fair blue-ey’d maid, rife and difeover 
Thy ftlver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Crafhaw. 

. or t0 the temple was fhe gone, to move. 

With prayers, the blue-ey’d progeny of Jove. Drvder 

lueha ired. adj. [from blue and hair.] Having blue hair. 

This place, 

The greateft and the beft of all the main, 

He quarters to his bluehair’d deities. Milton’s Par . Rerain 
Blu ely. adv. [from blue.] With a blue colour. * ‘ 

This ’{quire he drop’d his pen full foon. 

While as the light burnt bluely. r v 

Blu'eness. n.f. [from blue. ] The quality of being blue 

in a moment our liquour may be deprived of its blueneB and 
reftored to « again, by the affufton of a few drops of HqtoFs 

Boyle on Qoliurs , 


BLU 

£>luff. adj. Big; Turly; bluftering. 

Like thole whdm. Aature did to crowns prefer, 

^ Black-brOw d and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter. Drydetfa 
Blu'ish. adj. .[from blue.] Blue in a fmall degree. 

Side Reeves and fkirts, round underborne, with a bluijh tirrfel. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
At Taft, as far as I could call my eyes 
Upon the fea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like bluijh mills. Dryden s Indian Emp eronr. 

r Here, in full light, the rulTet plains extend, 

^ There wrapt in clouds the bluijh hills afcend. Pope. 

Blu'ishness. 71. f [from blue.] A fmall degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a folution without the 
^ blui/Jonefs , that is wont to accompany its vulgar folutions. Boyle-. 

1 o BLUNDER, v. n. [ blunder cn, Dutch; perhaps from blind.\ 

1 . To millake grofsly ; to err very widely ; to millake Au- 
pidly. It is a word implying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fadl, and another to blun- 
der upon the rcafon of it. Id EJlrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed at all 
bcfides themfelves, as barbarous and infignificant, yet blunder- 
ed^ and Humbled, about their grand and principal concern; 

South . 

2 . To flounder; to Humble. 

He who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 
ToB lunder. v. a. To mix foolifhly or blindly. 

He feems to underHand no difference between titles of re- 
fpedl and a£ts of worflfip ; between expreflions of efleem and 
devotion ; between religious and civil worfhip : for he blunders 
and confounds all thefe together ; and whatever proves one, 
he thinks, proves all the refl. Stillingjleet. 

Blunder, n. f. [from the verb.] A grofs or fliameful miftake. 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiHorian, that he 
fhould avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army,> 
and other circumRances in the day of battle ; for that he had 
obferved notorious blunders and abfurdities committed by writ- 
ers not converfant in the art of war. Addifon. Freeholder. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thefe works of 
the Almighty, as defedls or blunder s, as ill-contrived or ill- 
made. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Blu'ndereuss. n.f. [from blunder. ] A gun that is charged 
with many bullets, fo that, without any exadl aim, there is a 
chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbufjes in every loop-hole, that go off of 
their own accord, at -the fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 

Bjlu'nderer. n.f. [from blunder.] A man apt to commit blun- 
ders; a blockhead. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 
or will pronounce him a mere b! wider er , according to the com- 
pany they have kept. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Blu'nderhead. n. f [from blunder and head.] A flupid 
fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead , every plow- 
jobber fliall take upon him to read upon divinity. L' EJlrange. 
BLUN T. adj. [etymology uncertain.] 

1. Dull on the edge or point ; not fliarp. 

If the iron be blunt , and he do not whet the edge, then muH 
he put to moreHrength. Ecclef. x. i o. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the hlunt- 
ejl fwords. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Dull in underflanding ; not quick. 

Valentine being gone, I’ll quickly crofs. 

By fome fly trick, blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt Aoical nature; 
one day the queen happened to fay, I like thee the better, be- 
caufe thou liveR unmarried. He anfwered ; Madam, I like you 
the worfe. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

3. Rough ; not delicate ; not civil. 

The mayor of the town came to feize them in a blunt man- 
ner, alleging a warrant to Hop them. W itton. 

’Tis not enough your counfel Hill be true ; 

Blunt truths more mifehief than nice falfehoods do. Pope. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 

To ufe too many circumflances, ere one come to the matter, 
is weanfome ; to ufe none at all, is blunt. Bacon . 

5/ Hard to penetrate. This ufe is improper. 

I find my heart hardened and blunt to new impreifions ; it 

will fcarce receive or retain affections of yeflerday. 

Pope , Lett, lxxxiii. to Swift . 

To Blunt, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To dull the edge or point. 

So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden. 

Earthly limbs, and grofs allay, 

Blunt not the beams of heav’n, and edge of day. Dryden. 

He had fuch things to urge againfl our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 

And daflardize my courage. Dry den's Don Sebajlian. 

2. To reprefs, or weaken any appetite, defire, or power of the 
mind. 


BLU 

Blunt not his love ; 

Nor loofe the good advantage of his grace, 

By feeming cold. Shakefp. Henry IV * 

BlTntly. adv. [from blunt.] F y ' A 2i 

1. In a blunt manner ; without fharpnefs.' 

2. Coarfely ; plainly ; roughly. 

I can keep honeR counfels, marr a curious tale in tellino 
and deliver a plain mefTage bluntly. Shakefp. Kim 7 A ’ 

A man of honeR blood, 0 r ’ 

Who to his wife, before the time affign’d 
For childbirth came, thus blwitly fpoke his mind. j 

Blu'ntness. n. f [from blunt.] )den ' 


edge 


or point ; dulnefs ; obtufenefs 


Want of 


Suckh 


ing. 


Want of 
fharpnefs. 

The crafty boy, that had full oft effay’d 
To pierce my flubborn and refiHing breaR, 

But Hill the bluntnefs of his darts betray’d. 

2- Coarfenefs ; roughnefs of manners ; rude fincerity. 

His filence grew wit, his blwitnefs integrity, his beaflly ig 
norance, virtuous fimplicity. Sidney, f b i 

Manage difputes with civility ; whence fome readers will be 
afliRed to difeern a difference betwixt bluntnefs of fpeech and 
Rrength of reafon. . _ 

^ Falfe friends, his deadlieR foes, could find no way, 

But fliows of honeR bluntnefs to betray. Dryd. H. and Pan 
Blu'ntwitted. adj. [from blunt and wit.] Dull ; R up jd. 

Bluntwittecl lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shakefp. H. VI 
BLUR, n.f \borra , Span, a blot. Skinn.] A blot; a Rain; afpon 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great blur ; a total uni- 
verfal pollution. g out ^ 

To Blur. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blot; to efface; to obfeure. 

Such an a&. 

That blurs the grace and blufh of modeRy, 

Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakefp. King Lear: 

Long is it fince I faw him ; 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore. t Shakejp. Cymbeline. 

Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men to fay, 
whether they can, or cannot, by education and cuflom, be blur- 
red and blotted out. Locke. 

2. To blot; to Rain. 

Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own. 

But cannot blur my loR renown. Hudibras, p. \. cant. iii. 
To Blurt, v. a. [without etymology.] To fpeak inadvert- 
ently ; to let fly without thinking. 

Others caR out bloody and deadly fpeeches at random, and 
cannot hold, but blurt out thofe words, which afterwards, they 
are forced to eat. Ilakeivell on ProvideTiee. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, upon fur- 
prizal, thus blurt out. Government of the Tongue , § 5. 

To BLUSH, v. n. [ blofen , Dutch.] 

1. To betray Ihame or confufion, by a red colour in the cheek. 

I have mark’d 
A thoufand blufnng apparitions 
To Aartinto her face ; a thoufand innocent Riames, 

In angel whitenefs, bear away thefe blufhes. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Pale and bloodlefs. 

Being all defeended to the lab’ring heart, 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 
To blujh and beautify the cheek again. Shakejp. Henry VI. 
I will go wafli : 

And when my face is fair, you fliall perceive 
Whether I blufl:, or no. Shakefp. Cymbelive. 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are 
blujhing in a man’s own. Bacon , Ejfay 28. 

Shame caufeth bhfning ; blujhing is the refort of the blood 
to the face ; although blufnng will be feen in the whole breaft, 
yet that is but in paffage to the face. Bacon's Nat. Hifcry. 
Blujh then, but blujh for your deflrudtive filence, 

That tears your foul. Smith's Phcedr. and Hippolitus. 

2. To carry a red colour, or any foft and bright colour. 

To day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blofloms, 

And bears his blufjing honours thick upon him. Sh. II VI. 
Along thofe blufnng borders, bright with dew. Thomfin. 

3. It has at before the caufe of Aiamo. 

He whin’d, and roar’d away your vidtory, 

That pages blujh' d at him ; and men of heart 
Look’d wond’ring at each other. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

You have not yet loR all your natural modeRy, but blujh at 
your vices. Calamy s Sermons. 

Blush, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The colour in the cheeks, railed by ftiame or confufion. 

The virgin’s wifh, without her fears, impart, 

Excufe the blufo , and pour out all the heart. 

2. A red or purple colour. 

But here the rofes blujh fo rare. 

Here the mornings fmile fo fair, 

As if neither cloud, nor wind, 

But would be courteous, would be kind. Crafaii. 

Sudden 


PoU. 
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Sudden appearance; a fignification that feems barbarous, yet 

** .1 led bv tfood writers. „ , r n n n 

All purely identical propofitiorts, obvioufly and at firA blujh t 

appear to contain no certain inftruaion in them. Lode. 

Biu'shy. adj. [from Uujb .] Having the colour of a blufh. . 
Bloffoms of trees, that are white, are commonly inodorate , 
thofe of apples, crabs, and peaches, are Uujby, and foell fweet. 

Bacons Natural Hjt. IN 507* 

Stratonica entering, moved a blujhy colour in his face ; but, 
deferting him, he relapfed into the fame palenefs and languour. 

Harvey on Conjumptions. 

To BLU'STER. v. n. [fuppofed from blajl.] 

1. To roar as a Aolm ; to be violent and loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was. 

And blujl’ring ./Eolus his boaAed Are. Spenfcr. 

So now he Rorms with many a Aurdy Aoure ; 

So now his blujl'ring blaR each coaR doth fcour. Spenfer . 

2 . To bully ; to puff ; to fwagger ; to be tumultuous. 

My heart’s too big to bear this, fays a bluftering fellow ; I’ll 
deRroy myfelf. Sir, fays the gentleman, here’s a dagger at 
your fervice ; fo the humour went off. L' EJlrange. 

3 Either he muff fink to a downright confeflion, or elfe he 
mufl huA and blujler , till perhaps he raife a counter-Aorm. 

Government of the Tongue . 
Virgil had the majeRy of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the bluftering of a tyrant. Dryden' s Spatiijh Friar , Dedication. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubje&s call, 

And boaA and blujler in his empty hall. Dryden' s /Eneid. 
Blu'ster. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Roar; noife; tumult. 

The (kies look grimly. 

And threaten prefent bluffers . Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

To the winds they fet 

Their corners ; when with blufler to confound 

Sea, air, and fhore. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 665. 

So, by the brazen trumpet’s blujler , 

Troops of all tongues and nations muAer. Swift. 

2. BoaR; boiReroufnefs ; turbulence; fury. 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin. 

Which in the blujler of thy wrath muR fall 
With thofe that have offended. Shakefp. Timon. 

A coward makes a great deal more blufler than a man of ho- 
nour. L' EJlrange. 

Blu'sterer. n.f [from blujler.] A fvvaggerer ; a bully; a tu- 
multuous noify fellow. 

Blu'strous. adj. [from blujler.] Tumultuous; noify. 

The ancient heroes were illuflrious 
For being benign, and not bluflrous. Hudibras , p. i. c. iii. 

BMI. n.f. A note in mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Bmsy Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakefp. T im. Shrew. 
Bo. interj. A word of terrour ; from Bo, an old northern cap- 
tain, of fuch fame, that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 

BOAR. n. f. [baji, Saxon ; beer , Dutch.] The male fwine. 

To fly the boar , before the boar purfues, 

Were to incenfe the boar to follow us. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
She fped the boar away ; 

His eyeballs glare with fire, fuffus’d with blood ; 

His neck Ihuts up a thickeR thorny wood ; 

His briflled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden' s Fables . 
Bo ar-spear. n. f. [from boar and fpear.] A Ipear ufed in 
hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a fliarp boar-fpear flie held. 

And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 

Stuff’d with Reel-headed darts. Fairy ghieen, b. i. c. iii. 

Echion threw the firA, but mifs’d his mark, 

And Rruck his boar-fpear on a maple bark. Dryden' s Ovid. 
BOARD, n. f. \baurd , Goth, bpaed, Saxon.] 

1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth than thicknefs. 

With the faw they have fundred trees in boards and planks. * 

T , - Raleigh's Effays . 

Lvery houle has a board Over the door, whereon is written 
the number, fex, and quality of the perfons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go truR the wind’s uncertain breath, 

Remov d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at moR, when thickeR is the board. Dryden' s 7 uv 

2. A table, [from burdd, Welch.] J 

Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, 

Of Britifli blood, all fitting at his board. Fairy bueen, b. ii. 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

?, he fe , d not ’ for m y ur g in gT Shakefp. Com. of Err. 

1 11 follow thee in fun’ral flames ; when dead. 

My ghoR fliall thee attend at board and bed. Sir J. Denham. 
Ueopatra made Antony a fupper, which was fumptuous and 
foyd ; howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice upon the 

AvT . ... Hakewell on Providence. 

May ev ry god Ins friendly aid afford ; 

- V ,^ ard thy flock > and Ceres UUs thy board. Prior 

3. Entertainment; food. r 

4. A table at which a council or court is held. 

Von I. 


Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who faf 
then at that board. . . Chrendon, 

5. An aflembly feated at a table ; a court of jurifdidtion. ^ 

I wifh the king would be pleafed fometimes to be prefent at 
that board ; it adds a majeRy to it. Bacon s Advice to VillietSi 

6. The deck or floor of a fhip ; on beard fignifies in a fliip. 

Now board to board the rival veffels row* f 

The billows lave the Ikies, and ocean groans below. Dryd. 
Our captain thought his fhip in fo great danger, that he 
confefled himfelf to a capuchin, who was on board. Adcliforu 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with Iharp hooks* 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the main- 
yard to the maA of their enemy’s fliip ; then, rowing their own 
fhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
Poard. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Board. Vi a. [from the noun.] 

I* To enter a fliip by force ; the fame as to Aorm, ufed of a city* 
I boarded the king’s fliip : now on the beak. 

Now in the wafle, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement. Shakefp. Tempejli 

Yet not inclin’d the Englifli fliip to board. 

More on his guns relies than on his fword. 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d ; 

It mifs’d the duke ; but his great heart it griev’d. JValleri 
Arm, arm, fhe cry’d, and let our Tyrians board 
With out’s his fleet, and carry fire and fword. Denham : 

2* To attack, or make the firA attempt upon a mart ; aborder 
quelqu'un , Fr. 

Whom thus at gaze* the Palmer ’gan to board 
With goodly reafon, and thus fait befpake.- Fairy b. lit 
Away, I do befeech you, both away ; 

I’ll board him prefently. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sure, unlefs he knew fome Arain in me, that I knew not my- 
felf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. ShakeJ'peare . 

They learn what affociates and correfpondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and what new ones they 
meant afterwatds to try or board. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. To lay of pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges of fome 
boards lie higher than the next board ; therefore they perufe 
the whole floor ; and, where they find any irregularities, pland 
them off. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes . 

To Board, v. n. To live in a houfe, where a certain rate is 
paid for eating. 

That we might not part. 

As we at firA did board with thee, 

Now thou would A tafle our mifery. Herbert ; 

We arefeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who board in the 
fame houfe ; and, after dinner, one of our company Rands up, 
and reads your paper to us all. Spectator, N° 96 r rf 

To Board, v. a. To place as a boarder in another’s houfe. 

Board-wages, n.f [from board and wages.] W r ages allowed 
to fervants to keep themfelves in victuals. 

What more than madnefs reigns, 

When one Aiort fitting many hundreds drains, 

And not enough is left him, to fupply 

Board vja^ es, or a footman’s 1 i very ? Dryden' s Juv. fat. i. 

Boarder, n.f [from board.] Atabler; one that eats with an- 
other at a fettled rate. 

Bo'arding-school. n. f. [from board and fchool . ] A fchool 
where the fcholars live with the teacher. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice. 

In boar ding- fchools can have his choice. Swift. 

Bo arish. adj . [from boar.] Swinifli; brutal; cruel. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce fifler, 

To BOASTlt"' Phans$ - **** K - ^ 

*• To bra g; to difplay one’s own worth, or aSions, m frreat 
words ; to talk oflentatioufly ; with of. ° 

For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for which I boa/i 
of you to them of Macedonia. 9 r or : v 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with in. 

Some furgeons l have met, carrying bones about in their 

pockets, boajhng in that which was their Ihame. Wifeman 

3. To exalt one’s felf. rryeman. 

Thus with your mouth you have boajled againfl me, and mul- 

x.tssvr** - '- **••=»■ .a. 

1. To brag of; to difplay with oflentatious language. 

fliar^ed!* 1 ^ t0 ^ ° f y ° U ’ & 1 am not 

UTT 0UChfa . fed - to T god the P raife of hif goodnefs- 
yeyhey did it only, in order to loajl the intereft they had in 

2. To magnify ; to exalt. ^t ter bury. 

,S “ w '“' ^ ;■ '■* 

,w r “" 5”” 

Boast, n.f [from the verb.] PJam XCV11 - 7 - 

I. A caufe of boafting; an occafion of pride ; the thing boafted 
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Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 

Nor great Alcmenn, the proud boajis of fame. Pope’s Cdyff. 

2 * An expreffion of oftentation; a proud fpeech. 

T hou that makfeft thy boafl of the law, through breaking 
the law difhonoureft thou God ? °Rom. ii. i?. 

The world is more apt to find fault than to commend ;* the 
hoaj} will probably be cenfured, when the great aclion that oc- 
cafioned it, is forgotten. Spectator, N° 2 cc. 

Lo ASTER, n.f. [from boafl.] A braggery a man that vaunts 
an)r tmng oftentatioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymids 
themfelves . are wont to make of tho febpaflers, that confidently 
pretend, that they have extra&ed the fait or fulphur of quick- 
filver, when they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 
it refembles the concretes. Boyle 

No more delays, vain boafler ! but bemn ; 

I prophefy beforehand I fhall win : 

Til teach you how to brag another time. Dry dens Virgil 

fie the proud boajlcrs fent, with ftern aflault, 

Down to the realms of night. Philips. 

Bo'astful. adj. [from boajfynA full.'] Odentatious ; inclined 
to brag. 

Boajlful , and rough, your fird fon is a ’fquire ; 

The next a tradefman, meek, and much a liar. Pope . 

Bo'asTingly. adv. [from boafling.] Oflentatioufiy. 

We look on it as a pitch of impiety, hoa/iingly to avow our 
fins ; and it deferves to be confidered, whether this kind of con- 
felling them, have not feme affinity with it. Decay of Piety. 

BOAT. n.f. [bat:, Saxon.] 

1. A veflel to pafs the water in. It is ufually didinguifhed from 
other vefiels, by being fmaller and uncovered, and commonly 
moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, to 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
the device of either fhip or boat , in which they durd venture 
themfelves upon the feas. Raleigh’s Efjays. 

An effeminate fcoundrel multitude ! 

Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nile, 

In painted boats , to fright the crocodile. Tate. Juv. fat. xv. 

2. A fhip of a fmall fize ; as, a paffage boat , pacquet boat , advice 
boat , fly boat. 

BoaTion. n.f. [from boare, Lat.] Roar; noife ; loud found. 
In Meffina infurredlion, the guns were heard from thence 
as far as Augufta and Syracufe, about an hundred Italian miles. 
Thele diftances being, in a fhort time, in loud boations . 

Derharris Phyfico-Theology. 

Bo'atman. 1 n.f. [from boat and man.] He that manages" a 
Bo'atsman. 5 boat. 

Bbatfmen through the cryftal water fhow. 

To wond’ring paflengers, the walls below. Dry den. 

T hat booby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred boatman , rough as waves and wind. Prior. 

Bo'atswain. n.f [from boat and fwain.] An officer on board 
a fhip, who has charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, 
fails, flags, colours, pendants, &c. He alfb takes care of the 
long-boat and its furniture, and fleers her either by himfelf or 
his mate. He calls out the feveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and fpells ; and he is alfo a 
kind of provofl marihal, feizes, and punifhes all offenders, that 
are fentenced by the captain, or court martial of the whole 
fleet. Harris. 

Sometimes the meanefl boatfivain may help to preferve the 
fhip from finking. How el’ s Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

To BOB. v. a. [of uncertain etymology; Skinner deduces it 
from hobo, foolifh, Span.] 

1. To cut. Junius. 

2. To beat ; to drub ; to bang. 

Thofe baflard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobh d, and thump’d. 

ShakcJp. Richard III. 

3. To cheat ; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Live, Rodorigo 1 

He calls me to a reflitution large, 

Of gold and jewels, that I bobb’d from him, 

As gifts to Defdemona. Shakefp. Othello. 

Plere we have been worrying one another, who fhould have 
the booty, till this curfcd fox has bobbed us both on’t. L’Efr. 

To Bob. v. n. To play backward and forward ; to play loofely 
againfl any thing. 

And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roafled crab ; 

And when {he drinks, againfl her lips I bob , 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Midfum. N. Dr. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dryd. Perfins , fat. i. 

You may tell her, 

I’m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, 

Pluck’d from Moors ears. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar . 

Bob. n. f. [from the verb neuter.] 

1 . Something that hangs fo as to play loofely ; generally an orna- 
ment at the ear; a pendant ; an ear-ring. 


Bod 

The gaudy goffip, when file’s fet agog, 
n jewels dreft, and at each ear a bob. " Dryd. %v r , • 

2. The word repeated at the end of a ftanza. J f ‘- U 

3. a blow ’ to bed ’ wm be the u of the fon e- 

and taUMed ’ ye3 ’ f ° me£imes Incites, nip s> 

Bo'bbik. [UM,Tr. from Lat ] VfiSfr ^ 

wood, with a notch, to wind the fiire’ad 

°bobbbis' ORK ' ^ from hobbin and zvork.] Work woven with 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after 
manner of bobbin-work. 

o BCHERRY. n.f.. [from lob and cherry .] A play among chil- 

mouth 10 W11C1 thC Cherry 1S hung f ° aS to bob ' ^gairSl the 


Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
conflancy ; the fird, in adhering to the purfuit of one end- 
the latter, in bearing a difappointment. Arb. and Pop. M. Scr 
Bo btail. [from bob , in the fenfe of cut.] Cut tail ; fhort tail". 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or bobtail like, or trundle tail, 

, Tom will make him weep. and wail; , Shakefp. Kin* Lear. 
Lo btailed. adj. [from bobtail]- Having a tail cut, or fhort. 
There was a bobtailed, c.urcrjed in a gazette, and' one that 
found him, brought him home to his mafter/ UEfttami, 
B obWig. n. f. [from bob and wig.] A fhort wig. 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bobwig 
and a black fiiken bag tied to it, flrqpt fhort at the coach, to afk 
us how far the judges were behind. ' Spectator , N° 120. 

Bo casine. n.f A fort of linen, cloth ; a fine buckram. Diet 
BoAkelet. } 

Bo'ckeret. 3 A klncl of long-winged hawk. Bit!. 

1 o BODE. v. a. [bobian, Sax. j To portend ; to be the omen 
of. It is ufed in a fenfe of either good or bad.- 

This bodes fome drange eruption to our Bate. Hamlet. 
By this defign, you have oppofed their falle' policy, with 
tiue and great wifdom ; what they boded wouki be a mifehiefto 
us, you are providing, fhall be one of our principal flrengths. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

It happen’d once, a boding prodigy ! 

A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid fky, 

Upon the topmofl branch in clouds alight. Dryden s Mmid. 

If firy red his glowing globe defeends, 

High winds and furious tempefls he portends : 

But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue, 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden’s Georg. 
To Bode. v. n. To be an omen ; to forefhew. 

Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden’s Aurengz: 
Bo'dement. n.f. [from boded] Portent; omen; pragnoflick. 
This foclifh, dreaming, fuperflitious girl 
Makes all thefe bodements. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifht be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 

Shall come againfl him. 

That will never be ; 

Sweet bodements , good. Shakefp, Macbeth. 

To Bodge, v.n. [a word in Shakcfpeare , which is perhaps cor- 
rupted from boggle.] To boggle ; to flop ; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again ; but out ! alas, 

We bodg’d again ; as I have feen a fwan, 

With bootlefs labour, fwim againfl the tide. Shakefp. H. VI. 
BoAice. n.J. [from bodies.] Stays; a waiflcoat quilted with 
whalebone, worn by women. 

filer bodice halfway fhe unlac’d, 

About his arms flic flily call 

The fiiken band, and held him fall. • Prior. 

This confideration fhould keep ignorant nurfes and bodice 
makers from meddling. Locke on Education , § 1 1. 

Bodiless, adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; withouta body. 
Which bodilefs and immaterial are, 

And can be only lodg’d within our minds. Davies . 

This is the very coinage of your brain, 

This bodilefs creation ecltafy 

Is very cunning in. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

Thefe are but fhadows. 

Phantoms bodilefs and vain, 

Empty vifions of the brain. Swift . 

Bo'dily. adj. [from body.] 

1. Corporeal; containing body. 

What refemblance could wood or ftone bear to a fpirit void 
of all fenfible qualities, and bodily dimenfions ? South . 

2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chrift, being prefent on 
earth, there came not any unto him with better fuccefs, for the 
benefit of their fouls everlaflihg happinefs, than they whofe bo* 
dily neceffities crave occafion of feeking relief. Flecker , b. v. 

. Virtue 
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Virtue atones for bodily defeats; oeauty is nothing worth. 
Without a mind. . r . L’EJlrange. 

As clearnefs of the bodily eye doth difpofe it for a quicker 
fiaht fo doth freedom from lufl and paffion, di/pofe us for the 
mofl’peifea a^s of reaffim . JiMfm. 

I would not have children much beaten for their faults, be- 
caufe I would not have them think bodily pain- the greateflpu- 
nifhment. Locke on Education , ^ 115* 

3. Real; adual. . 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ffate, 

That could be brought to bodily a <51, ere Rome 
Had circumvention? Shakefp. Condemns . 

Bo'dily. adv . Corporeally; united with matter. 

It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily , 
that is advanced to thefe honours, and to this empire. Watts. 
Bodkin. n.J. [< boddiken , or. fmall- body, Skinner.] 

I An inflrument with a fmall blade and fharp point, ufed to bore 
holes. 

Each of them had bodkins in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually they pricked him. Sidney’s Arcadia 4 

2. An inflrument to draw a thread or ribbond through a loop. 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter wafhes lie. 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkins eye. Pope’s R. of the L. 

3. An inflrument to drefs the hair. 

You took conflant care 
The bodkin , comb, and eflence to prepare : 

For this your locks in papei-durance bound. Pope. 

BODY, n.f [bobig, Saxon; it originally fignified the height or 
flature of a man. ) 

1. The material fubflance of an animal, oppofed to the immate- 
rial foul. 

All the valiant men arofe, and went all night, and took the 
body of Saul, and the bodies of his fons, from the wall. 

1 Sam. xxxi. 12. 

Take no thought for your life, what ye fhall eat, or what ye 
ffiall drink ; nor yet for your body , what ye fhall put on. 

Matt. vi. 25. 

By cuflom, pradlice, and patience, all difficulties and hard- 
fhips, whether of body or of fortune, are made eafy to us. 

L’Eflrangc. 

2. Matter ; oppofed to fpirit. 

3. A perfon ; a human being ; whence fomebody , and nobody. 

Surely, a wife body’s part it weie not, to put out his fire, be- 
caufe his foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed where- 
with to kindle it, might fay, were it not for me, thou wouldfl 
freeze. Hooker , b. iv. § 9. 

A deflowred maid ! 

And by an eminent body , that enforc’d 

Fhe law againfl it ! Shakefp. Meafiire for Me afure. 

’ Vis a paffing fhame. 

That I, unworthy body as I am. 

Should cenfure thus one lovely gentleman. Sh. Two G. of Ver. 
No body feeth me ; what need I to fear ? the Moll High will 
not remember my fins. Ecclus^ xxiii. 18. 

All civility and reafon obliged every body to fubmit. Cldrend. 
Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body’s life may be 
laved, without having any obligation to his preferver. L’ Ejlr. 

4. Reality ; oppofed to reprefentation. 

A fhadow of things to come ; but the body is of Chrifl .Coloff. 

5. Acolle&ive mafs ; a joint power. 

. fi cre E j n the knowledge both of God and man this cer- 
tainty, that life and death have divided between them the whole 
body of mankind Hooier , h v _ § 

I here were fo many difaffeaed perfons of the nobility, that 
there might a My Cart up for the king. Clarendon , b. viii 

When thefe pigm.es pretend to form themfelves into a body, 
it is time for us, who are men of figure, to look about uS. 

^p, . Acldifon. Guardian , N° 108. 

6. The main army ; the battle ; diflincl: from the win<r S , van 

The van of the king’s army was led by the general and 
/ ! ra0t f a ln , the body was the king and the prince; and the 
reai confifted of one thoufand foot,- commanded under colonel 

„ l hclwelL . Clarendon , , b. viii. 

7. f A corporatmn ; a number of men united by fome common 

; n? ab n ° W f ent ' lon f particular, wherein your whole body 
In my fide 7 ^ ^ the Iait ^ almoft to a man^ 

rK ^° tbing 1 was 1 mor . e common, than to hear that reverend^ 

an^hated foi- £ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

8. I he outward condition. Swi f t% 

r-J veriI 7» as abfent in body, have judged. x Cor v 1 

as f L h or 

of a min ; ^ ■ the My, or trunk, 

iZ “ ^ f b ° at t0 Bi * b - vlon ’ from 
ward, andlafterw-? 1 1, far as ,l: bended well- 

This city has ™ d ’ y:i branCh , th;: '' eof - X*Ws Hiflory. 

Italy, by which thev mVht i '- Ver:, > ^ n,n U P mto the body of 
) } n J,u a ht Iu Pl>!y many countries with fifh. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
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io. A fubftance. , , 

Even a metalline body , and therefore much more a vegetable 

or animal, may, by fire, be turned into water. Boyle. 

j i. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 

12. A pandedt; a general colle&ion ; as, a body of the civil law ; 
a body of divinity. 

13. Strength ; asj'wine of a good body. 

Body-cloateis. n.J'. [from body and cloaths .] Cloathing ior 
horfes that are dieted. 

However it be, I am informed, that leveral afles are kept in 
body- deaths, and fweated every morning upon the heath. 

Addifon. Spectator , N° i 7 3* 

To Bo'dy. v. a. [from therioun.] To produce in fome form. 
As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to fhape. Shakefp. Midfummer E ight’s Dream. 
BOG. n.f. [bog, foft, Irifh.] A marifh; a morafs ; a ground 
too foft to bear the weight of the body. 

Through fire and through flame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o’er hog and quagmire. Shakefp. King Lear . 

A gulf profound ! as that Serbonian bog , 

. Betwixt Damiata. and Mount Cafius old. Par. Lofl, b.\\. 
Fie walks, upon bogs and whirlpools ; wherefoevei* he treads, 

• he finks. South. 

Learn from fo great a wit, a land of bog's 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. Dryden. 

He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fdtuus, into bogs and mire, al- 
mofl every day of his life. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind . 

Bog-trotter, n.f. [from bog aiid trot.] One that lives in a 
boggy country. 

To BO'GGLE. v. n L [from bogil, Dutch, a fpedlre ; a bugbear ; 
a phantom.] 

1. To flart ; to fly back ; to fear to come forward. 

You boggle fhrewdly ; every feather {tarts you. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
Vve flart and boggle at every unufual appearance, and cannot 
endure the fight of the bugbear. Glanvillc's Scepfis, c. i 6, 

Nature, that rude, and in her firfi eBay, 

Stood boggling at the rough he fs of the way 
Us’d to the road, unknowing to return. 

Goes boldly on, and loves tlie path when worn. Dryden, 

2. Tohefitate; to be in doubt. 

And never boggle to refibre 
The members you deliver o’er. 

Upon demand. Hudibras, p. iii. c. ii 

The well-fhaped changeling is a man that has a rational 
foul, fay you. Make the ears a little longer, and more point- 
ed, and the nofe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you be- 
gin to boggle, Lode . 

3. 1 o play fall and loofe ; to diflemble. ’ 

^vhen fiunmoned to his 1 ail end, it was no time for him to 
^ boggle with the world. ^ Howel’s Vocal Forefl . 

.do ggler. n.f. [from boggle.] A doubter; a timorous man. 

You have been a boggier ever. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Boggy, adj. [from, bog.] Marfhy ; fwampy. 

Their country was- very narrow, low, and boggy, and, by 
great mduftry and expences, defended from the fear Arbnthnct. 
Boghouse. n.f [from bog and houfe.] A houfe of office. 

Bohe a. n.f [an Indian wotd.j A fpecies of tea, of higher 
colour, and more aftrmgent tafle, than green tea. 

Uoarfe pewter appearing to confift chiefly of lead, is part of 
the bales in ch bohea tea was brought from China. IVoodw. 
As fome frail cup of China’s Hired mold, 

I he tumults of the boiling bohea braves, 

And holds fecure the coffee’s fable waves. Til FI 

She went from op’ra, park, affembly, play, 

I o morning walks,- and pray’rs three hours a day • 

I o part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 

't nAT^ 11 ^’ ant ^ ber f°*itarv tea. p oi)P 

To BOIL. V. n. [I (miller, Fr. bullio, Lat ] 1 

1 . I o be agitated by heat ; to fluctuate with heat 

He faw there boil the firy whirlpools. Chapman's CdrfTey 

the ofbit of J” rem T’ , m!d pIaced '»«'**> !u», in 

fldX of uT lry ’ there t Who!e 0Cean Would W/ with 

2. fo he hot ; to be fervent, or effervefeent. Bentley. 

1 hat itrength w ifh which my Uiitng youth was frauvh. 
When in the vale of Bahfor I Lght.T^ ZlfV 

-rxr, ., VVell I knew, 

What penis youthful ardour would' purfoe, 

lat boiling blood would carry thee too far. Drxdenh T-t 

3. To move wuhan agitation like that of boiling £&? 

i hm headlong fhoots beneath the dafhincr tide 
nc trembling fins the boiling waves dividef * 

In the dubious point, v/here, with the pool j * 

a mixt , tbc ^embling dream, of where it boils 
Around the done. J, . r , p . 

4. I o be in hot liquour, in order to' be madd tendeG- 

1^ diet of a fenny fnake, L " tne htiut ‘ 

Jn the cauldron toll and bake. ^ MuSah 


i o cook by boiling. 

B you live in a rich family, roadi 


in £ a f ! d toiling are below' 

the- 
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the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be ig- 
norant of. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

6. To boil over. To run over the veflel with heat. 

A few foft words and a kifs, and the good man melts ; fee 
how nature works and boils over in him. Congreve’s Old Batchel. 

This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the fides of the 
mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

To Boil. v. a. To heat, by putting into boiling water ; to feeth. 
To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe cannot in- 
form ; but if you boil them in water, the new feeds will fprout 
fooner. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the water entereth not 
at all, there is fcarce any difference to be difeerned. Bacon. 
Boil, n.f See Bile. 

Bo'ilary. n.f. [from to boil. J A place at the fait- works where 
the fait is boiled. 

Bo'iler. n.f. [from boil.] 

1. The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terreffrial matter are not impoffible, 
feems evident from that notable pra&ice of the boilers of fait- 
petre. _ Boyle. 

2. The veflel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there are gene-- 
rally feveral pots and boilers before the fire. Woodward. 

BOISTEROUS, adj. [< byjler , furious, Dutch.] 

1. Violent; loud; roaring; ftormy. 

By a divine inftincl, men’s minds miftruft 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 

The waters lwell before a boijlerous ftorm. Shakefp. R. III. 

As when loud winds a well-grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a boi/l’rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and drew them on the ground. 

2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 

Spirit of peace. 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranllate yourfelf 
Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harlh and boi/l’rous tongue of war ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the boi/l’rous moods 
That ignorant greatnefs pra&ifeth. Ben . Johnfon’s Catiline'. 

God, into the hands of their deliverer. 

Puts invincible might, 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreflor. 

The brute and boi/l’rous force of violent men. Milton. 

Still muff I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 

Lucia ; I like not that loud boijlerous man. Addifon’ s Cato. 

3. Unwieldy. 

His boijlerous club, fo buried in the ground. 

He could not rearen up again fo light, 

But that the knight him at avantage found. Fairy b. i. 

4. It is ufed by Woodward of heat. 

When the fun hath gained a greater ftrength, the heat be- 
comes too powerful and boijlerous for them. Natural Hijlory. 
Boisterously, adv. [from boijlerous.’] Violently; tumultu- 
oufly. 

' A feeptre fnatch’d, with an unruly hand. 

Muff be as boijleroufy maintain’d, as gain’d. Sh. King John. 
Thofe are all remains of the univerfal deluge, when the wa- 
ter of the ocean, being boijleroufy turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward’s N. FUJI. 

Another faculty of the intelledl comes boijleroufy in, and 
wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swift’s Letters. 

Bo'isterousness. n.f [from boifterous.) The ftate or quality 
of being boifterous ; tumultuoufnefs ; turbulence. 

Bo'lary. adj. [from bole.] Partaking of the nature of bole, or 

clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadftone, with a few mag- 
netical lines, but chiefly confifting of a bolary and clammy fub- 
ftance- Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 3. 

BOLD. adj. [balb, Saxon.] 

j. Daring; brave ;ftout; courageous ; magnanimous ; fearlefs; 

intrepid. f , . , 

The wicked flee when no man purfueth ; but the righteous 

are bold as a lion. Prtm. xxviii. 1. 

I have feen the councils of a noble country grow bold , or ti- 
morous, according to the fits of his good or ill health that ma- 
naged them. # Temple. 

2 . Executed with fpirit, and without mean caution. 

Thefe, nervous, bold ; thofe, languid and remifs. Rofcom. 
The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a mafter- 
piece in Gothick architecture. Addifon on Italy. 

Confident ; not lcrupulous ; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to fpeak unto you the gofpel of 
God with much contention. j Thejf. ii. 2. 

I can be bold to fay, that this age is adorned with fome men 
of that judgment, that they could open new and undifeovered 
ways to knowledge. Locke . 

, Impudent; rude. 

In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will be bold over 
thy fervants. If thou be brought low, he will be againfl: thee. 

. Ecclus, vi. 11. 


5. Licentious ; fuch as Ihew great liberty of fi&ion. 

hich no bold tales of Gods or monfters fwell, 

, r But human paffions, fuch as with us dwell. Wall* 

6. Standing out to the view ; ftriking to the eye. 

Catechrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judicioufly, a „ ( l 
placed in poetry, as heightenings and Ihadows are in paiAtinl 
to make the figures bolder , and caufe it to ftand off to fight. * 

Dryden’s State of Innocence, Preface 

7. Open; fmooth ; even; level: a failor’s term. J ' 

Her dominions lie fcattered, and have bold acceffible coafts 

o cr iiii r~ . Howel’s Vocal For eft. 

10 make bold. To take freedoms : a phrafe not grammatical 

though common. To be bold is better ; as, I was bold to fpeak. * 

I have made bold to fend to your wife ; 

My fuit is, that fhe will to Defdemona 

Procure me fome accefs. _ Shakefp. Othello. 

Making fo bold , 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 

Their grand commiffion. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

And were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I fhall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras , p. ii. c , 

I durft not make thus bold with Ovid, left fome future Mil- 
bourn fhould arife. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

Some men have the fortune to be efteemed wits, only for 
making bold to feoff at thefe things, which the greateft part of 
mankind reverence. Fillotfon. 

To Bo'lden. v. a. [from bold.] To make bold; to givecon- 
fidence. 

Quick inv enters, and fair ready fpeakers, being boldened with 
their prefent abilities, to fay more, and perchance better too, 
at the fudden, for that prefent, than any other can do, ufe lefs 
help of diligence and ftudy. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

I am much too vent’rous. 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden’d 
Under your promis’d pardon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

BoYdface. n.f. [from bold and face.] Impudence; faucinefs; 
a term of reproach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldface ! cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens. I’d have you to know ; and what you eat, you fteal. 

L’ Eftrange. 

BoYdfaced. adj. [from bold and face.] Impudent. 

I have feen thofe fillieft of creatures ; and, feeing their rare 
works, I have feen enough to confute all the boldfaced atheifts 
of this age. Bramhall againjt Hobbes. 

Bo'ldly. adv. [from bold.] 

I. In a bold manner; with courage; with fpirit. 

Thus we may boldly fpeak, being ftrengthened with the ex- 
ample of fo reverend a prelate. Hooker , b. v. § 19. 

I fpeak to fubjedfs, and a fubjedt fpeaks, 

Stirr’d up by heav’n thus boldly for his king. Shakefp. R. III. 
2 It may perhaps be fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe, for impudently. 
BoYdness. n.f. [from bold.] 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; fpirit; fortitude; magnani- 
mity; daringnefs. 

Herhorfe fhe rid fo, as might fhew a fearful boldnefs , daring 
to do that, which fhe knew not how to do. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Exemption from caution, and fcrupulous nicety. 

The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden, fometimes by the 
addrefs of the poet, that they may work their effedt upon the 
mind. Dry den s State of Innocence , Preface. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldnefs of fpeech toward you ; great is my glo- 
rying in you. 2 Cor. vii. 4* 

4. Confident truft in God., 

Our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becometh faints. 

Hooker , b. v. § 47. 

We ha vo boldnefs and accefs with confidence, by the faith 
of him. Ephef.ih.12. 

Having therefore boldnefs to enter into the holieft by the 
blood of Jefus. Heb. x. 19. 

5. Affurance; freedom from fear. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bufinefs ; what firft ? 
Boldnefs. What fecond, and third ? Boldnefs. And yet boldnefs 
is a child of ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to other 
parts. Bacon’s E/fays, N° 1 2 . 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 
With fuch a gallant boldnefs : if ’twere thine. 

Thou couldft not hear’t with fuch a filent fcorn. Denham. 
His diftance, though it does not inftrudl him to think wi er 
than other princes, yet it helps him to fpeak with mor emdnejs 
what he thinks. # icmp e. 

Boldnefs is the power to fpeak or do what we intend, f l0 f 
others, without fear or diforder. Lccee. 




6. Impudence. , 

That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs boldnejs, anew 

Hooker, Dedication. 


make them conquer that fuffer. 

BOLE, n.f 

1. The body or trunk of a tree. . , , 

All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down tneir cur.e 

brows . . rd 

Fell buftling to the earth ; and up went all the boles J 
bough l Chapman’s U* 
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But when the fmoother bole from knots is fre, 

We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dry den s Virgi , £• 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 

How vaft her bole, how wide her arms are fpread 5 
How high above the reft (he (hoots her head ! Dryden. 

2 ’ A Bok l Jrmeniack is an aftringent earth, which takes its name 
from Armenia, the country from which we have it. Woodwai cl 

0. A meafure of corn, containing fix buftiels. „ 

^ Of good barley put eight boles, that is, about fix Eng 

quarters, in a done trough. Mortimer. 

BOL Boiuif great'firy ball, fwiftly hurried through the air, and 
generally drawing a tail after it. Ariftotle calls it copra There 
have often been immenfe balls of this kind. Mufchmbnck. 

Boll. n.f. A round ftalk or ftem; as, a bod of flax. ( 

To Boll. v. n. [from the noun.] T o rife in a Italic. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten : for the barley was 
in the ear, and the flax was boiled. Exodus, ix. 31. 

BOLSTER, n.f. [bolyqie, Sax. holfter, Dutch.] 
j. Something laid on the bed, to raife and fupport the head; 
commonly a bag filled with down or feathers. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her boljler now, 

’ Or ’gainft the rugged bark of fome broad elm. 

Leans her unpillow’d head. Milton. 

This arm (hall be a boljler for thy head ; 

I’ll fetch clean draw to make a foldier’s bed: Gay. 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preffure, or fill up any vacuity. 

Up goes her hand, and off (he (lips # 

The boljlers that fupply her hips. Swift. 

3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on 'a wound. 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a boljler in the middle, 
and the ends tacked firmly together. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

4. In horfemanfhip. 

The bolfters of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon the bows, 
to hold the rider’s thigh. Farrier’s Did. 

To BoYster. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupport the head with a bolder. 

2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do fee them boljler. 

More than their own. Shakefp. Othello. 

3. To hold wounds together with a comprefs. 

The practice of boljlering the cheeks forward, does little fer- 
vice to the wound, and is very uneafy to the patient. Sharp. 

4. To fupport; to hold up ; to maintain. This is now an ex- 
preffion fomewhat coarfe and obfolete. 

We may be made wifer by the publick perfuafions grafted in 
men’s minds, fo they be ufed to further the truth, not to holfter 
errour. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

The lawyer fets his tongue to fale for the boljtering out of 
unjuft: caufes. Hakewell on Providence. 

It was the way of many to holfter up their crazy, doating 
confciences with confidences. South. 

BOLT, n.f \_boult, Dutch ; / 3 oA»?.] 

1 . An arrow ; a dart (hot from a crofsbo w. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little weftern flower ; 

Before milk white, now purple with love’s wound. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
The blunted bolt againfl: the nymph he dreft ; 

But, with the (harp, transfix’d Apollo’s bread. Dryden. 

2. Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 

Sing’d with the flames, and with the bolts transfix’d, 

With native earth your blood the monfters mix’d. Dryden. 

3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an arrow. 

Bru(h-iron, native or from the mine, confifteth of long 
ftris, about the thicknefs of a fmali knitting needle, bolt upright \ 
like the bridles of a ftiff bru(h. Grew’s Mufaum. 

As I (food bolt upright upon one end, one of the ladies burft 
out * Addifon. Spectator , N° 90. 

4. The bar of a door, fo called from being ftrait like an arrow ; 
we now fay, /hoot the bolt, when we fpeak of fattening or open- 
ing a door. 

’Tis not in thee, to oppofe the bolt 
Againfl my coming in. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. An iron to faften the legs of a prifoner. 

Away with him to prifon; lay bolts enough upon him. 

e. \ r . n . c _ Shakefp: Meafure for Meafure. 

d. A fpot or flam. See Blood-boltered. 


That fupernal j udge, that ftirs good thoughts 
In my bread, of ftrong authority. 

To look into the bolts and ftains of right. Shakefp. K. John 
To Bolt. v. a. [from the noun.] J 

1. To (hut or faften with a bolt. 


1 he belted gates flew open at the blaft ; 

™ ^ ftorm rufti’d in, and Arcite ftood aghaft. 
2. 10 blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 


Dryden 


I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 
And - - ’ 


, T Ji Virtue ton g ue to check her pride. Milton. 

d* i. o fallen, as a bolt or nin : tn nin • tn — u 


pin ; to pin ; to keep together. 
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4. To fetter ; to (hackle. 

It is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 

Which (hackles accidents, and bolts up change. 

Shake fp. Antony and CleopaU a . 

5. To fift ; or feparatfe the parts of any thing with a fteve. [flu- 
tcv F r. 

5 * Saying, he now had boulted all the flour, 

And that it was a groom of bale degree,. 

Which of my love was partner. tatry ueen , b . 11. c. 4* 
In the bolting and fifting of fourteen years of power and fa- 
vour, all that came out could not be pure meal. r uU ^ ,1% 

I cannot bolt this matter to the bum, 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden s Fables. 

6. To examine by fifting; to try out ; to lay open. 

It would be well bolted out, whether great refradtions may 
not be made upon reflections, as well as upon direct beams. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N= 762. 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attormes, 
propounding occafional queftions, beats and bolts out the truth 
much better than when the witnefs delivers only a formal feries. 

Hale's Hijlory of the Common Law . 

Time and nature will bolt out the truth of things, through 
all difguifes. L’ Eftrange. 

7. To purify ; to purge. 

The fanned fnow 

That’s bolted by the northern blaft twice o’er. W 'liter’s Tale. 

To Bolt. v. n. To fpring out with fpeed and fuddennefs ; to 
(tart out with the quicknefs of an arrow. 

This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bufh doth bolt. 

Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton’s Nymphld. 

They eredled a fort, and from thence they bolted like beads 
of the foreft, fometimes into the foreft, fometimes into the 
woods and faftnefles, and fometimes back again to their den. 

. Bacon’s War zuith Spain'. 
As the houfe was all in a flame, out bolts a moufe from the 
ruins, to fave herfelf. L’ Eftrange. 

I have refleCIed on thofe men, who, from time to time, have 
(hot themfelves into the world. I have feen many fucceffiohs 
of them; fome bolting out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe; 
and others hided oft'. Dryden . 

The birds to foreign feats repair’d. 

And beads, that bolted out, and faw the foreft bar’d. Dryd. 

Bolt-rope, n.f [from bolt and rope.] The rope on which 
the fail of a (hip is fewed and faftened. Sea Did. 

Bo'lter. n.f. [from the verb.] A fteve to feparate meal from 
bran or hufks ; or to feparate finer from coarfer parts. 

Thefe hakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, are taken 
with threads, and fome of them with the bolter , which is a 
fpiller of a bigger fize. Carew’ s Survey of Cornwal. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made bolters of them. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With a good ftrong chopping-knife mince the two capons, 
bones and all, as fmall as ordinary minced meat ; put them in- 
to a large neat bolter. Bacon’s Natural Hi Jt. N° 46. 

When fupercilioufly he lifts 

Through coarfeft bolter others gifts. Hudibras , p. i. c. iii. 

Bo'lthead. n. f A long ftrait-necked glafs veflel, for chymi- 
cal diftillations, called alfo a matrafs , or receiver. 

L his fpirit abounds in fait, which may be feparted, by put- 
ting the liquour into a bolthead , with a long and narrow neck. 

Boyle’s Sceptical Chymiftrj. 
Bo'lting-house. n.f. [from bolt and houfe.] The place where 
meal is fifted. 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if (he 
had been at work in a holting-koufe. Dennis’s Letters. 

Bo'ltsprit. 7 n.f A maft running out at the head of a (hip; 
Bo'wsprit. S not (landing upright, but aflope.. The but-end 
of it is generally fet againfl: the foot of the foremaft ; fo that 
they are a flay to one another. The length without board is 
fufficient to let its fails hang clear of all incumbrances. If the 
boltfprit fail in bad weather, the foremaft cannot hold lono- after 
Bowfprit is perhaps the right fpellinr; Sea Dictionary \ 

Sometimes i’d divide. 

And burn in many places ; on the topmaft, 

f ^ be yards, and boltfprit , would I flame diftiri&ly. Sh. Temp . 

Bo LUS. n. I. A form of mpmr'InA 1 n xirK i/'L 4-1-.^ ! 


TIT, • , C0 ,. reac b the axel, where the pins are 

V JT Mt thls frame 5 ‘hat I might pull them out. B. Johnf. 


f. [, 3 oa^.] A form of medicine, in which the in«re- 
dients are made up into a foft mafs, larger than pills, to be 
fwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies foluble the while by clyfters, lenitive bo- 
lufes of caffia and manna, with fyrup of violets. Wifptvn*? 

By poets we are well affur’d, J 

That love, alas ! can ne’er be cur'd ; 

A complicated heap of ills, 

Defpifing bolufes and pills. c > r . 

BOMB, n.f [hmbus, Lat.] 
i. A loud noife. 

There was an upper chamber, which being thought weak 
was fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of one’s arm 
Hi the midfl , which, if you had ftruckj would make a little flat 
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iloife in the room, but a great bomb In the chamber beneath. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifi. 151. 

fe* A hollow iron ball* or (hell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
nished with a vent for a fufee, or wooden tube, filled with 
combuftible matter ; to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
had its name from the noife it makes. The fufee, being fet on 
fire, burns {lowly till it reach the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burfting the Shell to pieces with incredible violence ; 
whence the ufe of bombs in befieging towns. The largeft are 
about eighteen inches in diameter. By whom they were in- 
vented, is not known, and the time is uncertain, feme fixing it 
to 1588, and others to 1495. Chambers. 

The loud cannon miflive iron pours, 

And in the flaught’ring bomb Gradivus roars. Rowe. 

To Bomb, v . a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with bombs ; 
to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villefoy, who ne’er afraid is. 

To Bruxelles marches on fecure. 

To bomb the monks, and fcare the ladies. Prior. 

Bomb-chest, n.f. [from bomb and cheftf] A kind of cheft fill- 
ed ufually with bombs, and fometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow it up in the air, with 
thofe who (land on it. They are now much difufed. 

Chambers* 

Bomb-ketch. In. f A kind of Ship, Strongly built, to bear 
Bomb-vessel, y the Shock of a mortar, when bombs are to be 
fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-veffels, hope to fuc- 
ceed againft a place that has in its arfenal gallies and men of 
war - Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mbard. n.f. [bombardus,C2X.] A great gun; a cannon : 
it is a word now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great bombards , where- 
with they threw huge Stones into the air, which, falling down 
into the city, might break down the houfes. Knolles’s Hi/lory. 

To Bomba'rd. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack with 
bombs. 

A medal is {truck on the Englifh failing in their attempts 
on Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and 
bombard the town. Addifon on ancient Medals . 

Bombardi'er. n.f. [from bombard.] The engineer whofe em- 
ployment it is to Shoot bombs. 

The bombardier toffes his balls fometimes into the midft of a 
city, with a defign to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
buStion. Tatler , N p 88. 

Bomba'rdment. n.f. [from bombard.'] An attack made upon 
any city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a bombardment , though it is not 
fo expofed as formerly. Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mbasin. n. f. [ bombafn , Fr.. from bombycinus , filken, Lat.] 
A flight filken {tuff, for mourning. 

JBo'mbast. n. f. [This word feems to be derived from Bornbaf- 
tius , one of the names of Paracelfus ; a man remarkable for 
founding profeflions, and unintelligible language.] Fuftian ; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, Soldiers bombaft. 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law. 

Are Strong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be concluded bombaft , 
unnatural, and mere madnefs, becaufe they are not aftected with 
their excellencies ? Dryden’ s State of Innocence , Preface. 

Bo'mbast. adj. [from the fubSlantive.] High founding; of big 
found without meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofe, 

Evades them with a bombaft circumftance. 

Horribly ftulf’d with epithets of war. Shakefp. Othello. 

Bombila'tion. n.f [from bombus, Lat.] Sound; noife; re- 
port. 

How to abate the vigour, or filence the bombilation of guns, 
a way is Said to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due propor- 
tion, which will almoft take off the report, and alfo the force of 
the charge. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 5. 

BombyRinous. adj. [bombycinus, Lat.] Silken; made of filk.D, 

BONA ROB A. n.f. [Ital. a fine gown.] A whore. 

We knew where the bona robas were. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

BONA'SUS. n.f. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRE'TIEN. n.f [French.] A fpecies of pear, fo call- 
ed, probably, from the name of a gardener. See Pear. 

BOND, n.f [bonb, Sax. bound ; it is written indifferently, in 
many of its fenfes, bond , or band. See Band.] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both bound together ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gain’d my freedom. Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours. 

2 . Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the extremities of the 
univerfe, and fee, what conceivable hoops, what bond he can 
imagine to hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a preflure to- 
gether. Locke. 

3. Union; connexion. 


Obfe^ve, 


in Working up the walls, that no fide of the bn r 
01 any part ol the walls, be wrought up three feet ab 
other before the next adjoining w2l be vvrou'ln up ^ 
that tiiey may be all joined together, and make a good df 

4. Chains ; imprifonment; captivity. ^ orU,n ‘> 1 Uud-andry 

Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his cham, 
thy of death, or of bonds. & ’ , Wor ' 

5. Cement of union ; caufeof union; link of connexion’"' ^ 

Wedding is great Juno’s crown; 

O Welled bond of board and bed ! Shakefp. As mu l;i ■. 

Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond is cracked ' 
foil and father. SbatypKin T* 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, or perform a contrtT 

Uro with me to a notary, feal me there 

Y °\ U *k fing r i° nd i r Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

What if I ne er confent to make you mine; 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bonds without a date, they fay are void. jy r d 

7 . Obligation ; law by which any man is obliged. ^ 

Unhappy that I am I I cannot heave 

My heart into my mouth : I love your majefty 

According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shakefp. K. Bar 

Take which you pleafe, it diffolves the bonds of government 
and obedience. ^ ^ 

Bond. adj. [from bind, perhaps for bound ; from gebonben' 
Saxon.] Captive ; in a fervile fiate. 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 

-d / reC ' . . . 1 Cor. xii. I?. 

Bondage, n.f. [from bond.] Captivity; imprifonment; ftate 
of reftraint. 


You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage confifls 
W glory- . Sidney, b. ii. 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ?— 

— To be a queen in bondage , is more vile 

Than is a flave in bafe fervility. Shakefp. Henry \\. p. 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon’d bird, 

And fing our bondage freely. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

He muft refolve by no means to be enflaved, and brought 
under the bondage of obferving oaths, which ought to vanifli, 
when they {land in competition with eating or drinking, or 
taking money. South, 

The king, when he defign’d you for my guard, 

Refolv’d he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden: 
If {he has a ftruggle for honour, fhe is in a bondage to love ; 
which gives the ffory its turn that way. Pope ; notes on Iliad. 

BoRdmaid. n.f [from bond, captive, and maid.] A woman 
flave. 


Good After, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf. 

To make a bond?naid and a flave of me. Shakefp. T. Shrew. 

Bo'ndman. n.f [from bond and man.] A man flave. 

Amongft the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore fo great ado fhould be made ; the 
mafter to prefent his flave in fome court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
giftrate, I will that this man become free ; but, after thofe fo- 
lemn words uttered, to {trike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be fhaved off, the magiftrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod ; in the end, a cap and a white gar- 
ment given him. Hooker, b. iv. § I. 

O freedom ! firft delight of human kind ; 

Not that which bondmen from their matters find. Dryden. 

Bondservant, n.f [from bond and firvant.] A flave; a fer* 
vant without the liberty of quitting his mafter. 

And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, 
and be fold unto thee ; thou {halt not compel him to ferve as a 
bondfervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 

BondseRvice. n.f. [from bond and fervice.] The condition of 
a bondfervant ; flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of bondfervice. 

1 Kings, ix. 21 . 

BoRdslave. n.f [from bond and fave.] A man in flavery; 
a flave. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no 
bondfave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at all command- 
ments, than that young princefs was. Sidney, b. 11. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a freewoman the is 
become a bondfave. I Mac. 11. 1 

Commonly the bondfave is fed by his lord, but here the lora 
was fed by his bondfave. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

BoRdsman. n. f. [from bond and man.] 

1. A flave. 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, would have 
no mercy upon their poor bondfmen and beafts. Derh.Pb. Tlno . 

2. A perfon bound, or giving fecurity for another. 

BoRdswoman. n.f [from bond and woman.] A woman 

flave. 

My lords, the fenators 

Are fold for flaves, and their wives for bondfwomen. 

Ben. Johnfons Catiline. 

- ■ BONE- 


/ 


BON 


BOO 


on the mizzen, mainfail, and forefail of a {hip? when thefe are 

too narrow or {hallow to cloath the maft, or in order to ma. c 

Chambers. 


PONE. tf. f. [ban, Saxon.] , 

T-L 1 mrts 0 f the body of an animal are made up of hard 

fibres, tied one to another by finall tranfverfe fibres, as thoje more ^way m e ” ^ Gayly; handfomely ; piumply. 

n}f [from Ly - ] G3yety; ha ; 

, fo they increafe, harden, and grow clofe to one another. p[umpne s. 


They are all fpongy, and full of little cells, or are of a confide- 
rable firm thickneis, with a large cavity, except the teeth ; and 
where they are articulated, they are covered with a thin and 
ilrono’ membrane, called the periofteum. Each bone is much 
bio-o-er at its extremity than in the middle, that the articula- 
tions might be firm, and the bones not eafily put out of joint. 
But, becaufe the middle of the bone {hould be ftrong, to fuftain 
its alloted weight, and refill accidents, the fibres are there more 
clofely compacted together, fupporting one another ; and the 
bone is made hollow, and confequently not fo eafily broken, as 
it muft have been, had it been folid and lmaller. ppuincy. 

Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone. Tatler. 


2. A fragment of meat ; 
to it. 


a bone with as much flefh as adheres 


Like iEfop’s hounds, contending for the bone. 

Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. Dryden . 

3. To be upon the bones. To attack. 

Pufs had a month’s mind to be upon the bones of him, but was 
not willing to pick a quarrel. L' Ef range. 

4. To make no bones. To make no fcruple ; a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily fwallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Bones. A fort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bonelace. 

6. Bones. Dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice: 

To fhun ames ace that fwept my {takes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 

Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden’ s Perf 

To Bone. v. a. [from the noun.] 7 R take out the bones from 
the flefti. 

BoRelace. n.f. [from bone and lace ; the bobbins with which 
lace is woven being frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make fongs on now, fhould be 
fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins or bonelace. Tatler. 

W e deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure, and foolilhly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to 
childifh gewgaw ribbands and bonelace . Spell at or, N° 99. 

BoReless. adj . [from bone.] Without bones. 

I would, while it was finding in my face. 

Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums. 

And dafht the brains out. Shakefp. King Lear . 

To BoReset. v. n. [from bone and fet.] To reftore a bone 
out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken to the other 
part. 

A fractured leg fet in the country by one pretending to bone - 
fitting. TVifemaris Surgery. 

Bonesetter. n.f. [from bonefet.] A chirurgeon ; one who 
particularly profeffes the art of reftoring broken or luxated 
bones. 

At prefent my defire is only to have a good bonefetter . 

^ , Denham’s Sophy. 

Bonfire, n.f [from bon, good, Fr. and fire.] A fire made for 
fome publick caufe ol triumph or exultation. 

Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 

And bonfires make all day. StenfeCs Eplthalamum. 

How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen Mary’s 
days \\ hy, fhe had abufed and deceived her people. South. 

r ull loon by bonfire, and by bell, 

W e learnt our liege was paffmg well. Gav 

Bo ngrace. n.f [bonne grace, Fr.] A forehead-cloth, or co- 
vering for the forehead. Skinner. 

I have feen her befet all over with emeralds and pearls, rang- 
ed in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her bongrace, and chap- 

■p,./ * r r; -n , Hakewell on Providence. 

nket. n.f. [bonet, Fr.] A covering for the head; a hat • 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand 
And thus far having ftretch’d it, here be with them, 
l hy knee buffing the ftones ; for, in fuch bufmefs, 

Adtion is eloquence Shah j Qmolanus 

ind n?t pro ’j abI l r the ceremony of veiling the bonnet 

heads fa UtaUOnS; for ’ in medals > they ftill hav.e it on their 

anf dLf ^ fort,ficat10 "-] A kind of little ravelin, withou 

| 

and Z points of °ravelfns^° ** ^ ° f baft1 ° ns > 

head E three fiffiant an U’ ’ S ^ °“ tworfc ’ ha ''ing at the 
double tenaille becaSfeitfn two ‘ llw , ard r s ', Ic d 'ffets from the 
narrow at tire some fnd ^ "f' 5ad °, f beill S P arallel > grow 

Bo'nnets fin £ f ’ f d open Wlder at the front. 

• CIn tbe ,ca an S lla S e -] Small fails fet on the coutfcs 


plumpnels. . . w. 

BORTNY* adj. [from bon, bonne , Fr. It is a word now aJmolt 

confined to the Scottifti dialed!.] 

Ii Handfome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him; 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Ev’11 of the bonny beat! he lov’d fo well. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thus wail’d the louts in melancholy ftraiip 
Till bonny Sufan fped acrofs the plain. Gays Pajl orals. 

2. Gay ; merry ; frolickfome ; cheerful ; blithe. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go, ■ 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefp. Much ado about N. 

3. It feems to be generally ufed in converfation for plump. 

Bonny-clabber, n. f A word ufed in fome counties for four 1 

buttermilk. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber. 

Of parties o’er our bonny-clabber ; 

Nor are we ftudious to enquire. 

Who votes formanours, who for hire. Swift. 

BO'NUM MAGNUM, n. f. See Plum ; of which it is a 
fpecies. 

BoRy. adj. [from bone.] 

1. Confifting of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, fattened to a round 
bony limb, and ftretched like the head of a drum ; and there- 
fore, by anatomifts, called tympanum. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Full of bones. 

Bo'oby. n.f [a word of no certain etymology; Hcnjhaw thinks 
it a corruption of bull-beef ridiculoufly; Skinner imagines it 
to be derived from hobo, foolifh, Span. 'Junius finds bowbard to 
be an old Scottifti word for a coward , a contemptible fellow ; 
from which he naturally deduces booby ; but the original of 
boivbard is not known.] A dull, heavy, ftupid fellow ; a 
lubber. 

But one exception to this fact we find, 

That booby Phaon only was unkind. 

An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind; Prior. 

Young mafter next muft rife to fill him wine. 

And ftarve himfelf to fee the booby dine. King. 

BOOK, n.f [hoc, Sax. fuppofed from hoc, a beech; becaufe 
they wrote on beechen boards* as liber in Latin, from the rind 
of a tree.] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a book of prayer in his hand ; 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakefp. Rtchardlll . 

Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 

Such as by God’s book are adjudg’d to death. 

. Shakefp. Hemy IV. 

But in the coffin that had the books , they were found as frefh 
as if tl.ey had been but newly written ; being written on parch- 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Books are a fort of dumb teachers; they cannot anfwer hid- 
den queftiens, or explain prefent doubts : this is properly the 
work cf a living inffructor. IVatts, 

2. A particular part cf a work. 

I he firft book we divide into fe&ions ; whereof the firft is 
thefe chapters paft. . Burnet’s Theory of the Earth i 

3. I he legiiter in which a trader keeps an account of his debts. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Prouder, thanruftling in unpaid forfilk: 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

„ U£ keeP r S ‘j iS Y uncr ? fsU Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4 - books. In kind remembrance. 

1 was fo much in his booh, that, at his deceafe, he left me 
the lamp by which he ufed to write his lucubrations. Addifon, 

5 - IVtthout book. By memory; by repetition; without reading 

ermons read t, lev abhor m the church ; but fermons with- 
out book fermons which fpend their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once. Hooker, b. v. & 

To Book, v a. [f rom the noun.] To regifter in a book. * 

, , J e , )' our T grace, let it be booked with the reft of this 

aj s deeds ; or I will have it in a particular ballad elfe, with 
mine own piaure on the top of it. Shakefp. Hemy IV * ii 

m V er bi S h he caufed the march! 

eis to book their men, for whom they fhould make anfwer. 

Book-keeping, n.f. [from book and keep.] ThZnVf ^ 
nig accounts, or recording the tranfadHons of a man’s aftUs’ 
m fuch a manner, that at any time he mair > f tlair % 
true ftate of the ^ole, or any part of his aff 5 y the 
nels and expedition. 7 P ’ h ‘ S affalrs > Wlth cl e a f- 

Bo'okbinder. n.f [from book and bind I A l ^fi arrts * 

feflion it is to bind books. J A man whofe P 1 *^ 

Bo'okful. adj. [from book and full . ] Full nf 1 i 

from books ; crouded with undigefted knowledge “ S 


Th« 
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BOO 

The lookful blockhead, ignorantly read* 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears* 

And always lift’ning tohimfelf appears- Pope s Eff. on Crib. 

Bookish, adj. [hornbook.'] Given to books ; acquainted only 
with books. It is generally ufed contemptuoufly. 

I’ll make him yield the crown, 

Whole bookijh rule hath pull’d fair England down. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p.il. 
I’m not bookijh, yet I can read waiting gentlewomen in the 
Ycape. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Xantippe follows the example of her namefake ; being mar- 
ried to a bookijh man, who has no knowledge of the world. 

Spectator, N° 482. 

Bo'okishness. n.f [from bookijh.] Much application to books; 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

Bookle'arned. adj. [from book and learned.] Verfed in books, 
or literature : a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate’er thefe booklearnd blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the veri’ft fool in all the play. Dryden’s P erf us: 
He will quote pafTages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to fome booklearned companion, without blufhing. Swift. 

Bookle'arning. n.f. [from book and learning.] Skill in lite- 
rature ; acquaintance with books ; a term of fome contempt. 

They might talk of booklearning what they would ; but, for 
his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great clerks. 

Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and fcholarfhip, 
as good natural fenfe, to diftinguilh true and falfe, and to dif- 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Th. Earth. 

Bo'okman. n. f [from book and man.] A man whole profeffion 
is the ftudy of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book??ien ; for here ’tis abus’d. 

Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lof. 

Bo'okmate. n.f. [from book and mate.] Schoolfellow. 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 

A phantafm, a monarch, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his bookmates. Shakefp. Loves Labour Lof. 

Bo'okseller. n.f. [from book and fell.] He whofe profeffion it 
is to fell books. 

He went to the bookfeller , and told him in anger, he had fold 
a book in which there was falfe divinity. 

Walton's Life of Bijhop Saunderfon. 

Bo'okworm. n.f. [from book and worm.] 

1 . A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm , feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I (hall beg of them to diet him with wholefome and 
fubftantial food. Guardian , N° 114. 

2. A ftudent too clofely given to books ; a reader without judg- 
ment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary fcenes of the 
imiverfitjT, I wanted but a black gown, and a falary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there. P ope s Letters. 

Bo'oly. n.f [an Irifh term.] 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the Caipian fea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live in herds; being the very 
fame that the Irifh bodies are, driving their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spe?fer's Ireland. 

Boom, n.f [from boom, a tree, Dutch.] 

1 [In fea language.] A long pole ufed to fpread out the clue of 

* the ftudding 3 fail ; and fometimes the clues of the mainfail and 
forefail are boomed out. 

2 A pole with bufhes or bafkets, fet up as a mark to fhew the fail- 

* ors how to fteer in the channel, when a country is overflown. 

Sea Dili. 

3. A bar of wood laid crofs a harbour, to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth ftruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun. A fea term.] To rufli with 
violence ; as a fhip is faid to come booming , when fhe makes all 
the fail fhe can. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope's Odyjf. 

Boon. n. f. [from bene, Sax. a petition.] A gift; a grant; a 

benefa&ion ; a prefent. . 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A fmaller boon than this I cannot beg. 

And lefs than this* I’m fore, you cannot give. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

That courtier, who obtained a boon of the emperour, that he 
mRht every morning whifper him in the ear, and fay nothing, 
afked no unprofitable fuit for himfelf. . # aeon. 

The bluft’ring fool has fatisfy’d his will ; 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight has gain d the day , 

But loft the prize. Dryden s Fables. 

What rhetorick didft thou ufe, } 

To gain this mighty boon ? fhe pities me ! Addifon s Cato. 
f,Fr.] Gay; n 


Boon. adj. [bon, 


merry ; as, a boon companion. 
Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 

Thus to herfelf fhe pleafingly began. Parad. Lof, b. ix. 


BOO 

I know the infirmity of our family ; we are slot to olay i 
boon companion, and throw our money away in our cups. 

r Arbuthnot's Hi ft. of J. ft,,;/ 

BOOR. n.f. [beer, Dutch ; 5 ebujie, Sax.] A ploughman • a 
country fellow ; a lout ; a clown. J a 

The bare fenfe of a calamity is called grumbling ; and if 
man does but make a face upon the boor, he is prefently a mAe 
content. LEfl- * 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whofe cares^of 
growing ftill richer wafte his life. Temple 

To one well-born, th’ affront is worfe and more ^ ** 
When he’s abus’d and baffl’d by a bom. ’ Dryde 

Bo'orishl adj. [from boor.] Clownifh; ruftick ; untaught* 
uncivilized. & * 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulgar 
leave the fociety, which, in the boorifh, is, company of this fe- 

_ Shakefp. As you like it. 

Boorishly, adv. [from boorifh.] In a boorifh manner; after 
a clownifh manner. 

Bo'orishness. n.f. [from boor if).] Clown ifhnefs ; rufficity* 

coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose, n. f. [bopj. Sax.] A ftall for a cow or an ox. 

To BOO F. v. a. [ baten , to profit, Dutch ; bor, in Saxon, isre- 
compence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; botan 

is, to repent, or to compenfate ; as. 

He rp pi y bre and bote, 

Anb bet bivopen borne.] 

1. To profit; to advantage. 

It fhall not boot them, who derogate from reading, toexcufe 

it, when they fee no other remedy ; as if their intent were only 

to deny, that aliens and ftrangers from the family of God are 
won, or that belief doth ufe to be wrought at the firft in them, 
without fermons. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat ; 

And what I want, it boots not to complain. Shakefp. R. II. 

If we fhun 

The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 

What boots it us thefe wars to have begun. Fairfax, b. i. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope: 

2. To enrich ; to benefit. 

And I will boot thee with what gift befide. 

That modefty can beg. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Boot. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Profit ; gain ; advantage. 

My gravity. 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 

Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume. 

Which the air beats for vain. Shakefp. Meafure for MeaJ. 

2. To boot. With advantage ; over and above. 

Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude : 

And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft night. 

With all appliances, and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Man is God’s image ; but a poor man is 
Chrift’s ftamp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 

He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be in- 
ftrudted to boot in feveral fciences. Locke. 

3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed for booty, or plunder. 

Others, like foldiers, armed in their ftings, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds. Shakefp. Henry V. 
BOOT. n.f. [bottas, Armorick; botes, afhoe, Welch; botte , 
French.] 

1 . A covering for the leg, ufed by horfemen. 

That my leg is too long — 

—No ; that it is too little. — 

—I’ll wear a boot , to make it fomewhat rounder. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of V erona « 

Shew’d him his room, where he muft lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 

Bifhop Wilkins fays, he does not queftion, but it will be as 
ufual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour- 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots. Addifon. Guardian. 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly ufed in Scotland lor tor- 
turing criminals. . , 

Boot of a Coach. The fpace between the coachman and trie 

coach. 

To Boot. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. _ 

Boot, boot, Mafter Shallow; I know the young king is lick 
for me : let us take any man’s hories. Shakefp. Henry IV • A n ‘ 
Boot-hose, n.f [from boot and hofe. ] Stockings to lerve or 

boots; fpatterdafhes. . , r _ 

His lacquey with a linen ftock on one leg, and a boot-boje on 

the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. 0 * 

5 Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew- 

Boot-tree. n.f. [from loot and fr«.] Two pieces of wood, 
lhaped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for ftretchi _ 

BoWcATCH h T'«./ [from boot and catch.] The perfon whofe 


bufinefs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paffengers. 
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The ofrler and the bootcatcher ought to partake. ? Swift. 

Bo'oted. adj. [from boot.] In boots ; in a horfeman s habit. 

A booted judge {hall fit to try his caufe. 

Not by the ftatute, but by martial laws. Dr fen s Juvenal. 

Booth, n.f [hoed, Dutch ; bwth , Welch.] A houfe built of 
boards, or boughs, to be ufed for a fhort time. 

The clothiers found means to have ail the quelr made or the 

northern men;, fuch as had their booths handing in the fair. . 

Camden's Remains. 

Mach mifehief will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the fall 
of a booth. Swi f fs Predictions. 

Bootless, adj. [from boot.] . 

1. Ufelefs ; unprofitable; unavailing; without advantage. 

When thofe accurfed meffengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ’gan tell 
Their boot lefs pains, and ill fucceeding night. Fairy %. b. 1. 
God did not fuffer him, being defirous of the light of wif- 
dom, with bootlefs expence of travel, to wander in darknefs; 

Hooker, b. i. p. 3b. 

Bootlefs fpeed, 

When cowardice purfues, and valour flies. Shakefpeare. 

Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs pray’rs : 

He feeks my life. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Without fuccefs; perhaps without booty ; Shakefpeare having, 
fn another place, ufed the word boot for booty. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And Tandy bottom’d Severn, have I lent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Bo'oty. n.f [buyt, Dutch; butin , Fr.] 

'i . Plunder ; pillage ; fpoils gained from the enemy. 

One way a band feledt from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine. 

Their booty. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. xi. /. 650. 

His confcience is the hue and cry that purfues him ; and 
%vhen he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught 
a Tartar. L'Ef range. 

For, fhould you to extortion be inclin’d. 

Your cruel guilt will little booty find. Dryden' sjuv. fat.Vui. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to behoneft, I fee, fortune would not fuffer 
me ; file drops booties in my mouth. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

3. To play booty. To play difhoneftly, with an intent to lofe. The 
French ufe, Je fuis botte, when they mean to fay, I will not go. 

We underhand what we ought to do ; but when we delibe- 
rate, we play booty againft ourfelves : our confciences diredt us 
one way, our corruptions hurry us another. L' Ef range. 

I have fet this argument in the beft light, that the ladies may 
not think I write booty. Dryden. 

BopeTp. n.f [from bo and peep.] To look out, and drawback 
as if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright fome other. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And I for forrow fung. 

That fuch a king fhould play bopeep, 

And go the fools among. 

Rivers, 

That ferve inftead of peaceful barriers, 

7 o part th’ engagements of their warriours. 

Where both from fide to fide may fkip, 

And only encounter at bopeep. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 

. There the devil plays at bopeep, puts out his horns to do mif- 
ehief, then fhrinks them back for fafety. Dryden' s Span. Friar. 

BORACIilO. n.f [borracho. Span.] A drunkard. 

How you (link of wine ! D’ ye think my niece will ever en- 
dure fuch a borachio ! you’re an abfolute borachio. 

. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Bo rable. adj. [from bore.] That may be bored. 

Bo'rage. n. J. [from borage , Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are broad and rough; the flowers confift of one 
leai ; are of a wheel fhape, and divided into five fegments, al- 
moft to the bottom, which end in fharp points, like & a ftar; the 
apices, in the middle of the flower, are fharp-pointed, and ad- 
here together ; the feeds are rough, and appear like a viper’s 
head. This plant is often ufed in the kitchen, and for a cool 
tankard in the lummer time ; and the flowers are ufed in me- 
dicinal cordials. 

BO'RAMEZ n.f The Scythian Iamb, generally known by 
the name of Agnus Scythicus. * J 

Much wonder is made of the boramcz, that ftrano-e plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delight to 
feed on ; which hath the fhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloodv 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the olants be confumed 

BCHUX r 17 1 P n ? m l‘ ragar ternttrs, b. UK * 7 . 

(H r', V?™*’ low Latln -] An artificial fait, prepared 

from fal armoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, fea fait, and alum 
ddlolved in wine. It is principally ufed to folder metals and 
Bo W meS “ - er - ne in J redient ‘n medicine. b 
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BORDER, n.f [hard. Germ, bord, Fr.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. . • , V. 

They have, of Paris work, lcoking-glaffes, bordered wuJl 
broad borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit precious ftories. 

Bacons Natural Hifl.^ N° 960. 
The lio-ht muft ftrike on the middle, and extend its greateft 
clearnefs on the principal figures; diminifhing by degrees, a? 
it comes nearer and nearer to the benders. Dryden s Dufrejnoy . 

2 . The march or edge of a country ; the confine. 

If a prince keep his refidence on the border of his domi- 
nions, the remote' parts will rebel ; but if he make the centre 
his feat, he fhali eafily keep them in obedience. ^ Spenfer. 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned wutn needle- 
work, or ornaments. . 

4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet with flowers ; a nai- 

row rank of herbs or flowers. 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border , 

And takes furvey, with curious bufy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfer' s Muicp. 

All with a border of rich fruit trees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead. 

My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread. Waller . 

To Boeder, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To confine upon ; to touch fomething elfe at the fide or edge. 

It border eth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paft, was continual wars with the Turks garrifons. 

Knolles’s Hif or y of the Turks. 
Virtue and Honour had their temples bordering on each 
other, and are fometimes both on the fame coin. Addifon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon prefanenefs, and makes bold 
with thofe things to which the greateft reverence is due, de- 
ferves to be branded with folly* Tillotfon. 

To Boeder, v. a. 

1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach ; to touch ; to confine upon. 

Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, which herder 
the fea called the Perfian gulf. Raleigh's Hifory. 

Bo'rderer. n.f. [from border .] He that dwells on the bor- 
ders, extreme parts, or confines. 

They of thofe marches, gracious fovereign ! 

Shall be a wall fiifficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakefp. Henry V. 
An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand ; and, ©f 
fuch, the borderers on the fea do beftow fixty, at le:.ft in every 
acre ; but moft hufbands double that number. Carew's Survey. 

The eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their feat, being next bord'rers 
On Italy; and that they abound wLh horfe. B. Johnf. Caul. 
The king of Scots in perfon, with Perkih in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly confifted of bor- 
derers, being raifed fomewhat fuddenly. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in fliaggy armour clad. 

Her borderers ; on mutual flaughter bent, 

They rend their countries. ^ Philips. 

To Bo'rdrage. v. n. [from border.] To plunder the borders. 

Long time in peace his realm eftablifhed. 

Yet oft annoy’d with fundry berdragings 

Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterlings. Fairy b. ii. 

To BORE. v. a. [bojnan, Sax.] To pierce in a hole. 

I’ll believe as foon. 

This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakep. Midfum. Night’s Dr. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thruft, into the places bored wedges of fome hot 
trC ?‘i u i 1 Bacon's Natural Hif . N° 4^6. 

. * ake t J he ° arre of a Ion g gun, perfeaiy bored, and fet it up- 
rignt, and take a bullet exactly fit for it ; and then if you fuck 
at the month of the barrel never fo gently, the bullet will come 
up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the ftriking out your teeth. 

■p . Digby on Bo dies l 

-DUiA^apys, and the graver fort, thought fit 

The Greeks fufpected prefent to commit 
To feas or flames ; at leaft, to fearch and bore 
The fides, and what that fpace contains t’explore. Denham 
Thefe diminutive caterpillars are able, by degrees, to pierce 
01 bot e their way into a tree, with very fmall holes ; which a f- 
ter they are fully entered, grow together. jf 

Confider, reader, what fatigues I've known, ' 

What riots feen, what buffing crouds I ber'd ? 

How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches roar'd 

1 o Bore. v. n. 

1. To make a hole. 

A man may make an inftrument to bore a bnU \ u • , 
or half an inch, and fo lefs ; not to WAoHdl l“t ^ 

2. To putt forward towards a Wi8/ 
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Thofe milk paps. 

That through the window lawn bore at men’s eyes. 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Sbakefp. Ti?non. 

Nor fouthward to the raining regions run ; 

But boring to the weft, and hov’ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dry den. 

To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.] Is when a horfe carries his nofe 
near the ground. Dili. 

Bore. n. / [from the verb.] 

1 . The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round. 

Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. vi. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe bore was about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Beyle. 

2. The inftrument with which a hole is bored. 

So fhall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare bore, if the cu- 
riofity of your propofed work cannot allow it to pafs without 
filing-. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes . 

3. The fize of any hole. 

Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by, 

This new-caft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 

The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartridge forts for every bore. Dryden. 

It will beft appear in the bores of wind inftruments ; there- 
fore caufe pipes to be made with a fingle, double, and fo on, to 
a fextuple bore ; and mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 
Bore. The preterite of bear. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul, 

Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Refigif d his fon, but not refign’d his heart. Dryden. 

’Twas my fate 

To kill my father, and pollute his bed, 

By marrying her who bore me. Dryden and Lee s OEdipus. 
Bo'real. adj. [ borealis, Lat.] Northern. 

Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye ; 

Before the boreal blalls the veflels fly. Pope s Odyffey . 

BO' RE AS. n.f [Lat.] The north wind. 

Boreas , and Ccerias, and Argeftas loud, 

And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas up-turn. 

Milton s Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 699. 

Bo'ree. n.f. A kind of dance. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 

But Tom was beft at borees. _ Swift. 

BobtER. n.f [from bore.] A piercer; an inftrument to make 

holes with. . . . . , 

The mafter-b rickl ay er mull try all the foundations, with a 

borer , fuch as well-diggers ufe, to try what ground they have. 

Moxon’ s Mechanical Exercijes. 

Born. The participle paffive of bear. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 

out of the exchequer. . . . Bacou - 

The great men were enabled to opprefs their inferiouis; and 

their followers were born out and countenanced in wicke ac- 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

Upon fome occafions, Clodius may be bold and mfolent, 

born away by his pafiion. f 'J ‘ 

To b- Born. v. n. faff, [derived from the word to bear , in the 

fenfe of bringing forth ; as, my mother bore me twenty years 

ago ; or, I was born twenty years ago.] 

i. To come into life. 

When we are born , we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Nor nature’s law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, _ 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waft born. grm. 

AH that are born into the world, are furrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diverfly affect them. , 

2 It is ufually fnoken with regard to circumftances ; as, he was 
Lrn a prince ; he was born to empire ; he was born for great- 
npf*' * that is, formed at the birth. 

The ftranger that dwelleth with you, fhall be unto you as 

J*. >-»"• “ J *“ “ "1SL. , 4 . 

Yet man is lorn unto trouble, as the fparks fly upward. 

fob , v. 7. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adver- 

Prov.xv 11.17. 

U> ‘ The new born babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden. 

Either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs bom ; and fuch is Ihe you ferve. Dryden s Fa*. 

Two riling crefts his royal head adorn ; _ 

Born from a god, himfelf to godhead born. Dryden s En. 

Both muft alike from heav’n derive their light , 

Thefe born to judge, as well as thofe to write. o t e. 

For all mankind alike require their grace J 

All born to want ; a miferable race . _ r yA p 

I was born to a good eftate, although it now turneth to little 
account. Swift’s Story of an injured Lady. 

Their lands are let to lords, who never defigne to e te 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment or rents, as a fub- 
ferviency they were not born to. J 
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3. It has ufually the particle of before the mother. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute, laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I being born of my father’s firft wife, and (he <?/his third, (he 
converfes with me rather like a daughter than a After. Toiler, 
Bo'rough .n.f [bophoe, Saxon.] 

1 . It fignified anciently a furety, or a man bound for others. 

A borough , as I here ufe it, and as the old laws ftill ufe, is 
not a borough town, that is, a franchifed town; but a main 
pledge of an hundred free perfons, therefore called a free bo- 

I C r ,7 * T? / ,7 • 


r o r ' u uu- 

rough , or, as you fay, fr ample gi um. For berth , in old Saxon 
fignifieth a pledge or furety ; and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome fpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. John to Boroh ; that is, for 
aflurance and warranty. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

2. A town with a corporation. 

Bo'rough Englifh , is a cuftomary defeent of lands or tenements, 
whereby, in all places where this cuftom holds, lands and te- 
nements defeend to the youngeft fon ; or, if the owner have 
no ifliie, to his youngeft brother. Coivel. 

Bo'rrel. n.f. [it is explained by Junius without etymology.] 

A mean fellow. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd forrel. 

Of heaven, to deemen fo : 

Howbe I am but rude and borrel , 

Yet nearer ways I know. , Spenfer’s Pad. 

To BO'RROW. v. a. [ borgen , Dutch ; bopgian, Saxon.] 

1. To take fomething from another upon credit. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englilhman, and fwore 
he would pay him again when he yvas able. 

Shakefp . Merchant of Venice. 
We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neb. v. 4. 

2. To afk of another the ufe of fomething for a time. 

Then he faid, go, borrow thee veflels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bours. • 2 Kings, iv. 3. 

Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft cheap ! 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 

And ftruck a random blow ! Dryden’ s Span. Friar. 

3. To take fomething of another. 

A borrow’d title haft thou bought too dear; 

Why didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? Sh. H. IV. 
They may borrow fomething of inftru&ion even from their 
paft guilt. Decay of Piety. 

I was engaged in the tranflation of V irgil, from whom I have 
borrowed only two months. Dryden’ s Dufrefn. 

Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from others, and 
fometimes make themfelves ; as one may obferve among the 
new names children give to things. Locke. 

Some perfons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; for 
having riches of their own, they are not folicitous to borrow >. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind , 

4. To ufe as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow’d fhapes, and his embrace to fhun. Dryden’ s En. 
Borrow, n.f. [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 

Yet of your royal prefence I’ll adventure 
T he borrow of a week. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

Borrower, n.f [from borrow.] 

1. He that borrows ; he that takes money upon truft. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike left 
I Ihould have proved a young borrower. Sidney , b. 11. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry. Hamlet. 

Go not, my horfe, the better ; 

I muft become a borrower of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But you invert the cov’nants of her truft, 

And harfhly deal, like an ill borrower , 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms. Milton. 

2 . He that takes what is another’s, and ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower ; however, none ot my 

creditors have challenged me for it. °f 

Bo'scage. n.f. {bcfcage, Fr.] Wood, or woodlands; repre- 

fentation of woods. c 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the appears 
land; and, the next day, we might plainly difeern tha 1 
a land flat to our fight, and full of bojeage, ^ ^j^ns. 

the more dark. , , . . CTrave r 

Chearful paintings in feafting and banqueting rooms , g 

ftories in galleries ; landlkips and hcfcage, and fuch wlld ^ w< 
in open terraces, or fummer-houfes. 

Bo'sky. adj. [ bofque , Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow do cro ^ ^ 

My bojky acres, and my unfhrub’d down. Shakefp. i PJ 
I know each land, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bulhy dell, of this wild wood, ^ 

And every bofky bourn from fide to tide. 

BO'SOM. n.f. [boj-me, boyom, Saxon.] „ 

The embrace of the arms holding any thing to the 


I. 


2. The bread; the heart. 


Our 
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Our good old friend, 

T Saws r "hus made and received by , whole churcMhey 
wh ich live within the hfctnoj tha, : enuren muft 


Bota'nical. I adj. [from Mew* an herb.] Relating to herbs! 

B0TA ' NICK ' ■ St the poets have not* «£ 

lowed thetraditions.of antiquity, m metamorphof . 


Addifon 
One fkilled in plants 3 


one 


which live wimm — to yield, obedience. 

matter indifferent, either to yield, or not } Hod . ery b.Vu 

£3«£t 

Dtous as fnow. . 

r The tender affeftions ; kindnefs ; favour. 

5 * Whofe age has charms in it, whofe title more, 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. ^ • fp • 

To whom the great Creator thus ; reply d : 

O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight ; 

Son of my bofom, Son who art alone „ , ... 

My word; my wifdom, and effedual might. Par. Loji, h. in. 

6. Inclination , ^ ^ ou can pace y 0ur wifdom 

In that good path that I could wifti it go, 

You Ihall have your bofom on this wretch. 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy ; confidence; aloud- 

iicfs • 

' No more that thane of Cawder fhall deceive 

Our bofom-tnf rejt ; go, pronounce his death. Macbeth. 

This Antonio, 

Being the bofom-lover of my ^ or( ^? - T/ . 

Muft needs be like my lord. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Thofe domeftick traitors, bofom-thieves , _ 

Whom cuftom hath call’d wives ; the readieft helps 

To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 

1 Ben. Jobnfon s Catiline. 

He fent for his bofom- friends, with whom he moft confidently 
confulted, and file wed the paper to them ; the contents where- 
of he could not conceive. _ . Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendfbip is that which is here lpe- 
cified in the text, a communication of fecrets. A bojom-fecret , 
and a bofom- friend , are ufually put together. South. 

She who was a bofom-friend df her royal miftrefs, he calls an 
infolent woman, the worft of her fex. Addifon s Whig Exam. 
To Bo'som. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe in the bofom. v 

Bofom up my counfel ; 

You’ll find it wholefome. 

I do not think my lifter fo to feek, 

Or fo unprincipl’d in virtue’s book, 

And the fweet peace that bofoms goodnefs ever 

2. To conceal in privacy. 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow’rs, 

That open now their choiceft bofom d fmells, 

Referv’d for night, and kept for thee in ftore. Par. Loft, b.v. 

Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofonid high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies. 

The cynofurc of neighbouring eyes. 

To happy convents, bofom d deep in vines, 

Where Dumber abbots, purple as their wines, 

Bo'son. n.f. [corrupted from boatfwain.] 

The barks upon the billows ride. 

The mafter will not flay ; 

The merry bofon from his fide 
His whiftle takes, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad’s delay. 

Boss, n.f [ boffe> > Fr.] 

1 . A ftud ; an ornament raifed above the reft of the work ; a 
fhining prominence. 

What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy boffes ? L’Efirange. 

This ivory was intended for the bojfes of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a woman of Caria or Maeonia dyed it. 

Pope’s Notes on Iliad. 

2. The part rifing in the midft of anything. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
Ioffes of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A bofs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the 
laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxon’ s Mechanical Exercifes. 

If a clofe appulfe be made by the lips, then is framed M ; if 
by the bofs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then K. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Bo'ssace. n.f [in architecture. ] 

1 . Any ftone that has a projedture, and is laid in a place in a 
building, to be afterwards carved. 

2 . Ruftick work, which confifts of ftones, which feem to advance 
beyond the naked of a building, by reafon of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings : thefe are chiefly in the corners 


of Phaeton into poplars. 

Bo'tanist. n. f [from botany.] 

who ftudies the various fpecies of plants. ^ili- 

The uliginous laaeous taken no .ee 

Sent fer power c . 

that part of natural hiftory which relates to vegetables. 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 3 


Milton , 


Milton . 
Pope. 


Dryden’ s Albion. 


of edifices, and called ruftick quoins. 
Bo's v el. n.f. A fpecies of crowfoot ; 


foot ; which fee. 


Builder’s Dili. Both. 


BOf/RGO n.f [botarga, ■ A on th^ coals' 

made of tire roes or the mullet fifl , Chambers . 

of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to aiinK. 

BOTCH, n.f [bozza, pronounced botza, ital.J 

1. A Dwelling, or eruptive difcoloration of the 1km. 

1'ime, which rots all, and makes botches pox. 

And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox. 

Hath made a lawyer. ^ ^ 

Botches and Mains muft all his flefn imbofs, . 

And all -his people. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. xn. 1 . 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it vvere pi opt - 
in boils, botches, or ulcers, as in the feurvy, would rather con - 

d uce to health. _ Harv O' on Co f l ™ P Uo? ^ 

2. A pait in any work ill finiflied, fo as to appea. wor e u.n . ■ 

reft. 

With him, 

To leave no rubs or botches in the work, , , , , 

Fleance, his fon, muft embrace the fate. Shakefp . Macbeth* 

3. An adfeititious, adventitious part clumfily added. 

If both thofe words are not notorious botches, I am much de- 
ceived ; though the French tranflator thinks otherways. 

Dryden s Dedication, /Eneid* 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britiih name ; 

Yet, making here a perfedl botch , 

Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift. 

To Botch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mend or patch cloaths clumfily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. Dryden « 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had torn and rent. 

Religion and the government. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ih 

To put together unfuitably, or unfkilfully ; to make up of un- 
fuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my houfe, 

And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 
This ruffian hath botch’d up, that thou thereby 
May fmile at this. Shakefp. Twelfth Night „ 

Her fpeech is nothing, 

Yet the unfhaped ufe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it. 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 

For treafon botch’d in rhyme will be thy bane ; 

Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 

To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, botch’d with ftains too foul to name, 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth’s Difpenf 
Bo'tcher. n.f. [from botch.] A mender of old cloaths; the 
fame to a taylot as a cobler to ^ fhoemaker. 

He was a botcher’ s prentice in Paris, from whence he was 
whipt for getting the fheriff’s fool with child. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras , c. ih 

Bo'tchy. adj. [from botch.] Marked with botches. 

And thofe boils did run — fay fo — Did not the general run ? 
Were not that a botchy fore ? Shakefp. T roilus and Crejf. 

Bote. n.f. [boce. Sax. a word now out of ufe.] 

1 . A compenfation or amends for a man flain, which is bound 

to another. Coweh 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Both. adj. [batu, batjia, Sax.] The two; as well the one as 
the other. Et I’un & I autre, Fr. It is ufed only of two. 

And the next day; both morning and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. . . Sidney, b. ii. 

Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftles, were in their 
times all preachers of God’s truth ; fome by word, fome by 
Writing; fome by both. Hooker , b. v. & iq. 

Which of them fhall I take ? 

Both ? one ? or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive. Shakefp . King Lear . 

Two lovers cannot fhare a fingle bed ; 

As therefore both are equal in degree, 

The lot of both he left to deftiny. Dryden’ s Fables. 

A V enus and a Helen have been feen, 

Both perjur’d wives, the goddefs and the queen. Granville 

. con j' [from the adjeftive.] As well: it has the conjunc- 
tion and to correfpond with it. 

^ Moth 


Hamlet . 


Dryden i. 
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Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 

And Stimichon has often made me long, 

To hear, like him, fo loft, f 0 fweet a fong. Drydens Baft. 

•Ho m void. adj. fto i gvodh,c.'] Having the form of a bunch of 

grapes. 

I he outfide is thick fet with hotryoid efHorefcencies, or fmall 
knobs, yellow, bluilh, and purple ; all of a fhining metallick 

^ lue * r # IV bodward of Fojfils. 

Bo'i s. n.f [ without a fmgidar . ] A fpecies of fmall worms in the 
entrails of horles ; anfwering, perhaps, to. the afcarides in hu- 
man bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the hots : this houfe is turned up- 
fide down fmce Robin the oftler died. Shake fp. Henry IV . i. i. 

BO i TLE. n.f. [bouteille, Fr.] 

1. A fmall veflel of glafs, or other matter, with a narrow mouth, 
to put liquour in. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle , 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 
Many have a manner, after other men’s fpeech, to fnake 
their heads. A great officer would fay, it was as men fhake a 
bottle, to fee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 

I hen if thy ale in glafs thou wouldft confine, 

Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. King's Molly of Mount. 
He threw into the enemy’s {hips earthen bottles filled with 
ferpents, which put the crew in diforder, and made them fly. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a bottle 5 a quart. 

Sir, you mail {lay, and take t’other bottle. Spell. N° 462. 

3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 

Methinks I have a great defire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
fvveet hay, hath no fellow. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

But I fhould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne. 

To Bo' ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in bottles. 
You may have it a moft excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 
bottle. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

When a hogfhead of wine is to be bottled off, wafh your 
bottles immediately before you begin ; but be fure not to drain 
them. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

Bo ttle is often compounded with other words ; as, bottle-friend , 
a drinking friend ; botile-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion , has been the di- 
verfion of his friends. Addifon. Sped. N° 89. 

Bo'ttleflower. n.f [ cyanus , Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a fquamofe hairy calyx ; the difk of the flower is al~ 
moft plain, but the outer florets, round the borders, are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in ; thefe outer florets are always bar- 
ren ; but the inner florets have a Angle naked feed fucceeding 
each. The fpecies are, 1. The greater broad-leaved blue-bottle , 
commonly called globe-flower. 2. The greater narrow-leaved 
blue bottle , ox globe-flower. 3. The purple fweet fultan. 4. Corn- 
bottle^ with a white flower. The firft and fecond forts are a- 
biding plants, which increafe greatly by their creeping roots. 
Th 0 fweet fultans will begin to flower, and continue till the froft 
prevents them. The corn-bottles were alfo annuals, which, for 
the diver fity of their flowers, were propagated in gardens ; but 
of late years they are almoft excluded. Millar. 

Bo'ttlescrew. n.f. [from bottle and ferew.'] A ferew to pull 
out the cork. 

A o;ood butler always breaks off the point of his bottlefcrew 
in two days, by trying which is hardeft, the point of the ferew, 
or the neck of the bottle. Swift . 

BOTTOM, n.f. [borm, Saxon 3 bodem, Germ.] 

1. The lowed part of anything. 

2. The ground under the water. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dryden . 

3. The foundation ; the ground-work. 

On this fuppofition my reafonings proceed, and cannot be 
affedled by objedlions which are far from being built on the 
fame bottom. Atterbury. 

4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 

In the purlieus {lands a fheep-cote, 

Weft of this place ; down in the neighbour bottom. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
On both the fhores of that fruitful bottom , which I have be- 
fore mentioned, are ftill to be feen the marks of ancient edifices. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be feen : the inhabitants of 
fuch an earth could have only the profpedl of a little circular 
plane, which would appear to have an acclivity on all fidcs ; fo 
that every man would fancy himfelf the loweft, and that he al- 
ways dwelt and moved in a bottom. Bentley. 

5. The part moft remote from the view ; the deepeft part. 

His propofals and arguments ftiould with freedom be exa- 
mined to the bottom , that, if there be any miftake in them, no 
body may be milled by his reputation. Locke. 

6. Bound; limit. 

But there’s no bottom , none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


7 ' ttodejor (hllhT man ’ ! wfe 

As I return, I will fetch off thefe iuftices • I do <V* , 

7&? ice Mow: - 

8. The laft refort ; the remoteft caufe ; firft motion^ IV * P ' 

He wrote many things which are not pubiilhed in his nnms 

and was at the bottom of many excellent counfels, in which h’ 
did not appear. ft . ,le 

9. A lhip; a veffcl for navigation. 1 fan, 

A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 

With which, fuch fcathful grapple did he make 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. Shakefp. T. Ni ht 

My ventures are not in one bottom trufted ; ’ ’ g3h 

Nor to one place. Shakefp. Merchant of Venire 

We have memory, not of one lhip that ever returned and 
but of thirteen perfons only, at feveral times, that ehofe to re 
turn in our bottoms. Bacon's Neiv Atlanta 

He’s a fooliffii feaman, 

That when his lhip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham's Sophy 
He puts to fea upon his own bottom ; holds the ftern himfelf - 
and now, if ever, we may expeeft new difeoveries. Norris 

He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he fleers, 

The freights of flitting ghofts in his thin bottom bears. Dryd. 

10. A chance ; an adventure; or fecurity. 

He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince were too much 
to venture in one bottom. ‘ Clarendon , b. vfij. 

We are embarked with them on the fame bottom, and muft 
be partakers of their happinefs or mifery. Sped. N° 2^7 

1 r. A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of thread, clofe 
woundup. . _ _ Bacon’s PVar with Spain. 

1 he filkworms finifh their bottoms in about fifteen days. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Each Chriftmas they accounts did clear. 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

12. Bottom of a lane. The loweft end. 

13. Bottom of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 

T. o Bo'ttom. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To build upon ; to fix upon as afupport. 

They may have fomething of obfeurity, as being bottomed 
upon, and fetched from the true nature of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very ftrong foundation in the mind ; it is bottomed 
upon felf-love. Collier on Pride. 

1 he grounds upon which we bottom our reafoning, are but 
a part ; fomething is left out, which fhould go into the reckon- 
ing. _ Locke. 

Every adlion is fuppofed to be bottomed upon fome principle. 

Atterbury. 

2. T o wind upon fomething ; to twift thread round fomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him. 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muft provide to bottom it on me. Shakefp. T. G. f Ver. 

To Bo'ttom. v. n. To reft upon as its fupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propofitiort, advanced, 
bottoms ; and obferve the intermediate ideas, by which it is join- 
ed to that foundation upon which it is eredled. Locke. 

Bo'ttomed. adj. [from bottom .] Having a bottom; it is ufu- 
ally compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats, fo 
tranfport the land-forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Bacon's War with. Spain. 

Bo'ttomless. adj. [from bottom .] Without a bottom; fa- 
thomlefs. 

Wickednefs may well be compared to a bcttomlefs pit, into 
which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from falling, than, being 
fallen, to give one’s felf any ftay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 

Then be my paflions bottomlcfs with them. Shakefp. T. Andr . 

Him the Almighty pow’r 
Hurl’d headlong, flaming from th’ etherial fky, 

To bottomlefs perdition. Milton's Par. Left , b. i. /. 47* 

Bottomry, n.f. [in navigation and commerce.] The aft of 
borrowing money on a {hip’s bottom ; that is, by engaging die 
veffel for the repayment of it, fo as that, if the {hip mifearry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; but, if it arrives fafe at 
the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with a 
certain premium or intereft agreed on ; and this on pain of for- 
feiting the lhip. Harris. 

BO'UCHET. n. f [French.] A fort of pear. Bid. 

Boud. n.f. An infeft which breeds in rnalt; called alio a 
weevil. Did. 

To Bouge. v. n. [bouge, Fr.] Tofwellout. 

Bough, n.f [boj, Saxon ; the gh rs mute.] An arm or large 
{hoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always diflin- 
guilhed from it. 

He faw a vine-labourer, that, finding a bough broken, took 
a branch of the fame bought and tied it about the place broken. 

Sidney , b. n. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, . 

And at his feet their laurel boughs did throw, dairy ftft- u 

From 


B O V 

Siie gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Paral Ufi, 

As the dove’s flight did guide iEneas, now ; 

May thine conduit me to the golden bough. VcMmn.. 

Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s ftady Uuffx; 

They fpeak their paflions in repeated vows. RoJcomMm. 

See how, bn every bough , the birds exprefs. 

In their fweet notes, their happinefs. _ Drydens Indian L mp. 

’Twas all her joy the rip’ning fruits to tend, 

And fee the boughs with happy burdens bend. °i c > 

Bought, prefer, of to buy ; which fee. 

Bought, n.f [from to bow.] 

1. A twift; a link; a knot. , . ; , 

His huge long tail wound up m hundred folds, 

Whofe wreathed bought s whenever he unfolds. 

And thick entangled knots adown does flack. I airy dL 1. 

Immortal verfe. 


15 U V 

Do but note a wild ind wanton herd? 


Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked fweetnefs; long drawn out. 


Milton. 




Or race of youthful and unhandled colt 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing lon . , 
G Shakefp. Merchant of Venue. 

The horfes ftarted with a hidden bound, , 

And fluno- the reins and chariot to the ground. AddiJ. uvia. 

Dext’rous he ’fcapes the coach with nimble bounds , 
Whilft ev’rv honeft tongue flop thief refounds 


Gay 


VVhillt ev rv noiieiL luugus, - . r r 

A rebound ; the leap of fomething flying back by the force of 
the blow. ^ dilgufts are but the firft bound of this ball of 


Decay of Piety ; 


jj. A flexure. - . . . . 

The flexure of the joints is not the fame in elephants as 111 

ether quadrupeds, but nearer unto thofe of a man; the bougot 
of the fore-legs not direftly backward, but laterally, and fome- 
what inward. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. m. r. u 

BOUI'LLON. n.f. [French.] Broath; foup; any thing made 
to be flipped : a term ufed in cookery. 

Bo'ulder Walls, [in architefture.] Walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ftrong mortar; ufed where the fea has a beach 
caft up, or where there are plenty of flints. Builder s Did. 

To Boult, v. a. See To Bolt, < 

To BOUNCE, v. n. [a word formed, fays Skinner 0 from the 

found.] 

1. To fall or fly againft any thing with great force, fo as to re- 
bound. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a ftart, 

Againft his bofom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dryden. 

Juft as I was putting out my light, another bounces as hard as 
he can knock. Swift’s Bickerftaffdetedfd. 

2^ To fpring; to make a fudden leap. 

High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
no ftrength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces , and imi- 
tates the paflions of a much nobler liquour. Add. IVhig Exam. 
Rous’d by the noife. 

And mufieal clatter. 

They bounce from their neft. 

No longer will tarry. Swift. 

Out bounc'd the maftiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift* 

3. To boaft ; to bully : a fenfe ufed only in familiar fpeech. 

4. To be bold, or ftrong. 

Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your bufkin’d miftrefs, and your warriour love, 

To Thefeus muft be wedded. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dr * 
Bounce, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A ftrong Hidden blow. 

The bounce burft ope the door ; the fcornful fair 
Relentlefs look’d, and faw him beat his quiv’ring feet in air. 

Dryden . 

2. A fudden crack or noife. 

What cannoneer begot this lufty blood ? 

Fie fpeaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and bounce ; 

He gives the baftinado with Iris tongue. * Shakefp. K. John. 

Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame. 

And to each nut I gave a fweetheart’s name; 

"1 his with the ioudeft bounce me fore amaz’d, 

T. hat in a flame of brighteft colour blaz’d. Gay. 

3. A boaft ; a threat ; in low language. 

Bouncer, n.f. [from bounce I\ Aboafterj a bully; an empty 
threatner. 

BOUND, n.f. [from bind.] 

2. i-\ limit ; a boundary ; that by which any thing is terminated. 

Illimitable ocean ! without bound ; 

Without dimenfion ; where length, breadth, and height. 
And time, and place, are loft. Paradife Loft , b. ii. A 892. 
Thofe vaft Scythian regions were feparated by the common 
natural bounds , of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marlhes. 

T , , „ . Temple , 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’s bounds , 

Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds. Dryden. 
Through all th’ infernal bounds , 
hich flaming Phlegethon furrounds, 

Sad ( Drpheus fought his confort loft. Pope's St. Cacilia. 
2- A limit by which any excurfion is reftrained. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother, who {hall bar me from them. Rich. III. 

Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars. 

And knows no bound , but makes his pow’r his {bores. Denh. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine walls, are far 
from putting a fto P to the mind, in its farther progrefs in fpacel 

3. {from^ bound, v. «,] A leap ; a jump s a fpring, 


Thefe inw; 
contention. 

To Bound; v. a. [from the noun;] 

To limit; to terminate. 

A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on every ncle. 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds; . • ^ 

Whofe firy flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden s /tan* 

2, To reftrain ; to confine. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, ■ 

And make a fop of all this^folid globe. Shakefp. x r. andCrl 

To BOUND, v. n. [bon dir, Fr.] 

1, To iump ; to fpring ; to move forward by leaps. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this firiifter ^ 

Bounds in my fire’s. Shakefp. Troilits and Crefjida* 

Torrifmond appear’d. 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er. 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden » 

Before his lord the ready fpaniel bounds , 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. Pope. 

When fudden through the woods a bounding ftag 
Rufti’d headlong down, and plung’d amidft the river. Rowe * 
Warbling to the vary’d ftrain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. Pope. 

2, To rebound ; to fly back by repercuflion. 

Mark then a bounding x alour in ourEnglilh; 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazipg, 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifehief. Shakefp. H. V; 

To Bound, v. a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for any love, or bound my horfe for her fa- 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, 
never off. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If love, ambitious,' fought a match of birth, 

Whofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch. Rich . III. 

Bound, participle pajfive of bind. 

Nay, faid Pamela, none fhall take that office from my felfi; 
being fo much bound as I am for my education. Sidney , b. ii. 

This is Antonio* 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound.—* 

— You fhould in all fenfe be much bound to him; 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Merch. of Ven» 

The gentleman is learn’d, a moft rare fpeaker; 

To nature none more bound. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The bifliops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, wer o bound 
to keep great numbers of horfemen, which they ufed to brincr 
into the field. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks* 

They fummoned the governour to deliver it to them, or elfe 
they would not leave one ftone upon another. To which the 
governour made no other reply, than that he was not bound to 
repair it ; but, however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Bound, adj. [a word of doubtful etymology.] Deftined; in- 
tending to come to any place. 

His be that care, whom moft it doth concern^ 

Said he; but whither with fuch hafty flight 
Art thou now bound ? for well might I difeern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift and light. fiairyLft b. ii. 
7'o be bound for a port one defires extremely, and fail to it r 
with a fair gale, is very pleafant. Temple. 

Willing we fought your {bores, and hither bound , 

The port fo long defir’d, at length we found. Dryden. 

Eo'undary. n.f [from bound.'] Limit; bound. 

He fuffers the confluence and clamours of the people to pafs 
all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. K. Charles. 

Senfation and reflection are tile boundaries of our thoughts $ 
beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
able to advance. / oc ^ 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary purfuits of life; fo that our reformation muft ap- 
pear, by purfuing them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 

Bo'unden. participle pajfive of bind. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I {hall defirfe more love and knowledge of ybu.— . 

■ — I re ft much bounden to you : fare you well. Shake fo • 

We alfo moft humbly befougbt him to adceDt of us as his true 
fervants, by as juft a right as ever men on earth were bounden, 

rp , fir Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

1 o be careful for a provifion of all neceffaries for ourfelves 
and thsjfe who depend on us, is a bounden duty. ' Rogers, 

• % L 
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n. j. A (lone to play with* 

I am paid a boy ; 

A feeptre’s but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger hnmdirg-f.one. .Drydetfy Don SAaJikn. 

iio undlesness. n.J . [from hour, die fid] Exemption from limits. 
Gob has corrected the boundlefnejs of his voluptuous defires, 
ny dinting his capacities. - South. 

IjO undless. adj. [from hound.'] Unlimited ; unconfined; im- 
meafurable; illimitable. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death. 

Art thou damn d, Hubert. Shakefp. King 'John. 

Heav’n has of right all victory defin’d - 
Vv hence boundlefs power dwells in a will confin’d. Dryden. 
Man feems as boundlefs in his defires, as God is in his being ; 
•and therefore nothing but God himfelf can fatisfy him. South. 

I hough we make duration boundlefs as it is, we cannot ex- 
tend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to 
hnd a reafon, why any one Ihould doubt that he fills immen- 

%• . Locke. 

Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundlefs fky. ° P 0 p e . 

Bounteous, adj. [from bounty .] Liberal; kind; generous; 
munificent; beneficent: a word ufed chiefly in poetry for 
bountiful. 

Every one, 

According to the gift, which bounteous nature 

Hath in him inclos’d. . Shakefp, Macbeth. 

Her foul abhorring avarice, 

Bountcttis ; but aim oft bounteous to a vice. Dryden. 

Bounteously, adv. [from, bounteous.] Liberally; generoufly; 
largely. 

He bounteoufy beftow’d unenvy’d good 
Oil me. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Bo'unteguSnYsS* n. f. [from bounteous.] Munificence; libe- 
rality ; kindnefs; 

Fie filleth all things living with bounteoufnefs. P films. 

Bo'untiful. adj. [from bounty and full.] 

1. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
If you will be rich, you muft live frugal ; if you will be po- 
pular, you muft be bountiful. Pay lor s Rule of living holy. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
confidering the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 
God, the bountiful authour of our being. Locke. 

2. It has ^before the thing given, and to before the perfon re- 
ceiving. 

Our king fpares nothing, to give them the Ihare of that feli- 
city, of which he is fo bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden s Dvfr. 

Bo'untifully. adv. [from bountiful.] Liberally; in a boun- 
tiful manner ; largely. 

And now thy alms is giv’n, 

And thy poor ftarv’Hng bountifully fed. Donne. 

It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt ; the river boun- 
tifully requiting' it in its inundation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Bo'untifulness. n.f [from bountiful.] The quality of being 
bountiful ; generefity. 

Enriched to all hountlfulnefs. 2 Cor. ix. i r. 

Bo’untihead. 1 n.f. [from bounty and head , or hood. See 

Bo'untii-iede. U FIood.] Goodnefs; virtue. It is now 

Bo'untihood. j wholly out of ufe. 

This goodly frame of temperance, 

Formerly grounded, and faft fettled 

On firm foundation of true bountlhead. Fairy Ef b. ii. 

How fihalJ frail pen, with fear difparaged. 

Conceive fuch foVereign glory, and great bountlhood ? F. If 

BOUNTY, n.f [bonte, Fr.] 

I . Generofity; liberality; munificence. 

We do not fo far magnify her exceeding bounty , as to affirm, 
that fne bringeth into the world the fons of men, adorned with 
gorgeous attire. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

If you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Shakefp. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join. 

That thou may ’ft nothing give, that is not thine. Denham. 
Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 

Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well defign’d, 

To all their titles. Dryden’ s Juv. fat. v. 

' 2. It feems diftinguifhed.from charity, as a prefent from an alms ; 
being ufed, when perfons, not abfolutcly neceffitous, receive 
gifts; or when gifts are given by great perfons. 

Tell a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
he will not underftand it. South. 

Her majefty did not fee this aftembly fo proper to excite cha- 
rity and cpmpaffion ; though I queftion not but her royal 
bounty will extend itfelf to them, ylddifon. Guardian , N° 105. 

To Bo'urgeon. v.n. \bourgeqnncr,Fx.] To fprout ; to fhoot 
into branches ; to put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diftil upon them, to make them 
bourgeon , and propagate among them felves. How cl. 
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0 that i had the fruitful heads of Flydra, 

i hat one might bourgeon where another fell 1 
etui would I o-i ve thee work l 7^ 1 / n 

Bourn, n.f. jv, • BrydcnsDcn UoJV, m . 

1 . A bound ; a limit. 

Bcurn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. SI, 71« „ 
That undifeover d country, from whofe bourn ^ 
No traveller e er returns. e»,_; r . rr ‘ 

Falfe, ioa ‘ c fP-l. 'mh. 

As dice are to be wilh’d, by one that fixes 

f '°. \ mrn ’ twi , xt his and mine. Shakefp. MOnter'sKt 

1 know each lane, and every alley green 1 

And every bofky bourn from fide to fide ? m-u 

2. [from bujin, Saxon. j A brook ; a torrent : whence ™ 
towns, feared near brooks, have names ending i„ * “ TJ 

the Scouitdimi 11 ” th ° USh the feC °‘ ld in 

Ne fwelling Neptune, ne loud thund’ring Jove, 

Uan change my cheer, or make me ever mourn ; * 

rj, r> r U T o 2 Ie boat can iafcl 7 P a(s tkis perilous bourn. ’ Fain © 
To LOUSE, v.n. [ buyfen, , Dut.J To drink laviffily ; to to» 
As he rode, he fomewhat ftill did eat, " * 

And in his hand did bear a boufing can, 

^ Of which hefipt. Fairy E^ueen, h. iii. c / lv 

Bo us y. adj. [from houfe.] Drunken. 

T he guefts upon the day appointed came, 

Each boufy farmer, with his fimp’ring dame. Kin? 

W ith a long legend of romantick things, 

Which in his cups the boufy poet fings. Dryden’ s Juv. fat. x 
Bout, n.f [ botta , Itah] A turn ; as much of an a&ion as is 
pei formed at one time, without interruption ; a fingle part of 
any adtion carried on by fucceffive intervals. 

The play began : Pas durft not Cofina chace; 
v But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Un plagu’d with corns, we’ll have.a lout. Shakefp. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, 

He calls for drink. Shakefp. Hamid. 

If he chance to ’fcape this difmal bout , 

A ees are blotted cut. Dryden’ s Juv. fat. xii. 

A weafel feized a bat ; the bat begged for life : fays the wea- 
fel, I give no quarter to birds : fays the bat, I am a moufe; 
look on my body : fo fhe got off for that bout, L Ef range. 

We’ll fee when ’tis enough, 

Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. King. 

BO UFE FEU. n. f [French.] An incendiary ; one who kindles 
feuds and difeontents. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John a Chamber, a very 
boutefeu, who bore much fway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punifh 
the known boutefeus , and open incendiaries. King Charles. 
Befides the herd of boutefeus , 

We fet on work without the houfe. Hudibras. 

Bo'utisale. n.f [I fuppofe from bouty, or booty, and Jai/e. 1 A 
fale at a cheap rate ; as booty or plunder is common! y fold. 

To fpeak nothing of the great boutijale of colleges and chan- 
tries. Sir 'J Hayward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laft words or rhimes of a 
number of verfes given to be filkd up. 

To BOW. v. a. [bujen, Saxon.] 

1. To bend, or infiedf. 

A threepence bow’d, would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefp. HenryVIU . 

Some bow the vines, which bury’d in the plain. 

Their tops in diftant arches rife again. Dryden s Virgil. 
The mind has not been made obedient to difeipline, when at 
firft it was moft tender, and moft eafy to be bowed. Locke. 

2. To bend the body in token of refpedt or fubmiffion. 

They came to meet him, and bowed themfelves to the ground 
before him. 2 Kings, ii. 15- 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrulh, and to fpread fack- 
cloth and afhes under him ? wilt thou call this a faft, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord ? Ifaiab , lviii. 5. 

3. To bend, or incline, in condefcenfion. 

Let it not grieve thee to bow down thine ear to the poor, 
and give him a friendly anfwer. Ecclus , iv. 8. 

4. To deprefs ; to crufh. 

Are you fo gofpell’d, 

To pray for this good man, and for his ifiue, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes may bc.w me to the ground. F°V’ 

To Bow. v. n. 

1. To bend; to fuffier flexure. 

2. To make a reverence. 

Rather 
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Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than thefe knees bow to any, A 
Save to the God of heav’n, and to my king. Shakrjp. H. \ 1. 
This is the great idol to which the world bows ; to this we 

pay our devouteft homage. & eca y °f 1 u t V 

Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd, ? 

For wherefoe’er fhe turn’d her face, they bow’d. Lryacn. 

To ftoop. # , . . 

The people bowed down upon their knees, to drink water. ^ 

fudges , vn. o. 

4. To fink under preflure. 

They ftoop, they bow down together; they could not de- 
liver the burden. Ifnao. ■■ \ i. -• 

Bow. n.f [from the verb. It is pronounced, like thevei b, as uow, 
how.] A11 a ft of reverence or fubmiffion, by bending the body. 

Some clergy too fhe wou’d allow, , , 

Nor quarrel’d at their awkward bow. ^L'.ljt. 

Bow. n.f [pronounced as grow, no , lo, witliout any regard to 

the w.] 

1. An inftrument of war, made by holding wood or metal bent 
with a firing, which, by its fpring, fhoots arrows with gic^t 

f° rce * • '. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver ant. thy bow , 
and go out to the field, and take me fome venifon. Gen. xxvii. 3. 

'I'he white faith of hift'ry cannot fhow, 

That e’er the mulket yet could beat the bow. 

Alleyne’ s Henry VII. 

Twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows ftrong-ftraining. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

A rainbow. 

I do fet my bow in the cloud, and it fliall be for a token or 
a covenant between me and the earth. Gen. ix. 13. 

The inftrument with which ftring-inftruments are ftruck. 
Their inftruments were various in their kind ; 

Some for the bow , and fome for breathing wind : 

The Lwtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noify band. 

And the foft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

4. The doubling of a firing in a flip-knot. 

Make a knot, and let the fecond knot be with a bow. 

IVifeman’ s Surgery. 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath his bow , Sir, the horfe his curb, and the faul- 
con his bells, fo man hath his defire. Shakefp. As you like it. 

6. Bow of a faddle. The bows of a fiddle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwife, to receive the upper part of a horfe's back, to 
give the faddle its due form, and to keep it tight. Farrier’s D. 

7. Bow of a flip. That part of her which begins at the loof, 
and compaffing ends of the ftern* and ends at the fternmoft 
parts of the forecaftle. If a fhip hath a broad bow, they call 
it a bold bow ; if a narrow thin bow, they fay fhe hath a lean 
low. The piece of ordnance that lies in this place, is called 
the bowpiece ; and the anchors that hang here, are called her 
great and little bowers. 

8. Bow is alfo.a mathematical inftrument, made of wood, for- 
merly ufed by feamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 

q Bow is likewife a beam of wood or brafs, with three long 
ferews, that direct a lath of wood or fteel to any arch ; ufed 
commonly to draw draughts of fhips, projections of the fphere, 
or wherever it is requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-bearer, n.f. [from bow and bear.] An under-officer of 
the foreft. C owel. 

Bow-bent. adj. [from bow and bent.] Crooked. 

A fibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wifely could prefage. Milton. 

Bow-hand, n.f Tom bow and hand.] I he hand that draws 
the bow. 

Surely he fhoots wide on the bow-hand , and very far from 
themaik. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

^jOW-legged. adj. [from bow and leg.] Having. crooked leo-s. 
Low-shot, n.f [from bow andyftetf.] The fpace which an ar- 
row may pafs in its flight from the bow. 

ft hough he wei e not then a bow-foot off, and made hafte ; 
} et, by that time he was come, the thing was no longer to be 

’‘U 11 *, . Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

1 o ho w el. v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce the bowels. 

But to the bowell’d cavern darting deep 

■pnAvrr r! nds COI ]f efs th Y mighty power. Fhomfon . 

hU VviLJLo. n.J. [boyaux, Fr.] 

Inteftines ; the velfels and organs within the body. 

He finote him therewith in the fifth rib, and fhed out bis 

bowels. „ 0 

• r 2 Sam. xx. 10. 

1 ne inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 

Thcu art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all 

From twelve to feventy ; and pouring war 

Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, & 

Like a bold flood appear. Shakefp. Qoriolanus. 

a S IS / 0 C l lei:s his undaunted fpirit, 

A l aibot! Talbot! cried out amain, 

/.nd ruxh’d into the bowels of the battle. Shakefp. Henr* VI 

As he Uw dr °P s of water diiiiiling from the rock, b / fol- 
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lowing the veins, he has 
in the bowels of the mountain 


made himfelf two or three fountains 

Addifon on Italy - 


Tenderncfs ; compaffion. r j r 

10 other confiaeration of nloney, than foi tne i up- 

port of iiis luftre ; and whilft he could clo that, he cared ^ not 


He had no 


port or illb ILUllU , tuiamuui uc ccuiu ' • 11. 

for money ; having no bowels in the point of running in ueur, 
-- •• Clarendon. 


- / V—/ 

or borrowing Sll he could. , , 

This word feldom has a Jugular, except in writers or ana- 
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tomy. 


Bo'wer. n.f. [from bough or branch , or from the verb to bow or 

1. ^An 'arbour; a fheltered place covered with green trees, twined 
and bent. 

But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufaeus from his bower. ^ Mi d on. 

To Gods appealing, when I reach their boivrs 
With loud complaints* they anfwer me in fhow’rs. Waller. 

Refreflr’d, they wait them to the bow’r of ftate, 

Where, circl’d with his peers, Atrides fat. Pope. 

2. It feems to fignify, in Spcnfcr , a blow ; a ftfoke: bourrer , I r« 
to fall upon. 

His rawbone arms, whofe mighty brawned bowers 
Were wont to rive fteel plates, and helmets hew. 

Were clean confum’d, and all his vital powers 
Decay’d. Spenfer’s Fairy Ahicen , b. i. cant. viii. Jlansc. 4T, 
Bo’wer. n.f. [from the bow of a fhip.] Anchors fo called. See 
Bow. 

To Bo'wer. v. a. [from the noun.] To embower; to inclofe. 
Thou didft bower the fpirit, 

In mortal paradrfe of fuch fweet flefli. Shakefp . 

Bo'wery. adj. [from bower.] Full of bowers. 

Landlkips how gay the b'ow’ry grotto yields, 

Which thought creates, and lavifh fancy builds. Fickell. 

Snatch’d through the verdant-maze, the hurried eye 
Diftra£ted wanders : now the boivery walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a fpeck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted fweeps. Fhomfon , 
To Bow t ge. See To Bouge. 

BOWL, n.f [buelin, Welch; which fignifies, according to Ju- 
nius, any thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently 
were. It is pronounced bole.] 

j. A veftcl to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diftinguifhed 
from a cup, which is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine; 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit. 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Richard III. 
It apiece of iron be faftened on fhe fide of a bowl of water, 
a loadftorie, in a boat of cork, will prefently make into it. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. iii. 
The facred priefts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beafts of life, and in full bowls receive 
r he ftreaming blood. Dryden’ s CEneld. 

While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the foul. 

With fparkling plenty crowns the bowl. 

And wit and focial mirth infpires. Fenton to Lord Gower. 

2 . The hollow part of any thing. 

If you are allowed a large fiver fpoon for the kitchen, let 
half the bowl of it be worn out. with continual feraping. 

. . r . Swift’s Dire A ions to the Cook. 

3. A bafin, or fountain. 

But the main matter is fo to convey the water, as it never 
cither fo&e&nrf or in ciftera. Bacon’s E Jays. 

w v L. n.f. [ battle * Fr. It is pronounced as cow , howl.] A 
round mafs, which may be rolled along the ground. 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground, & 

I’ve tumbl’d paft the throw. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

How finely doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 

And make a twift checker’d with night and day ! 

Vhich, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in. 

As bowls go on, hut turning all the way. Herbert 

Like him, who would lodge a bowl upon a precipice, eithef 
my praife falls back, or ftaysnot on the top, but rowls over. 

T\/r„ . Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 

.. ^ ma 7 make a game at bowls in the fummer, and a game 
at wh.lk in the wmter. /Wfrh L fZl 

I hough that piece of wood, which is now a bowl, may be 
made fquare, yet , ,f roundnefs be taken away, it is no lon 2 er 

To Bowl. *. [fr om the Watu ' s L ^h 

1. To play at bowls. 

2. Fo throw bowls at any tbinfr. 

Alas! I had rather be fet quick i’ tli’ earth, 

Rohx - t nd h ° Wl d t0 death With tuVni PS- Merry IV. of TVindfor 
Bowlder stones n.f. Lumps or fragments of ftoni^X' 

ble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by beinv tumbled trf 

and again by the aihort of the water; whence thefr name. ^ 

Bo'wler. „.f [from fcW] He that plays^ b" “ ^ 

or four parts of the fail, called the hnlubgbrytrZfk $T- 
invnng „ to make the fails ftand lharp o? clofe toT wkd. tiff. 

Bo'wling- 
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^o ; wlikg-green. n. f [from bowl and green.'] A level piece 
of ground, kept fmooth for bowlers. 

A bowl equally polled, and thrown upon a plain bowling- 
green, will run neceflarily in a dire& line. Bentley. 

Bo'wman. 77 . f [from bow and man.] An archer ; he that fhoots 
with a bow. 

The whole city fhall flee, for the noife of the horfemen and 
bowmen. -JW iv# 2Q> 

Eo wsprit. 77. f. [from the bow of the (hip.] This word is ge- 
nerally fpelt boltjfi it ; which fee. 

I o Bo wssen. v. a. [probably of the fame original with boufe , 
out found in no other pafiage.] To drench; tofoak. 

The water fell into a clofe walled plot ; upon this wall was 
the frantick perfon fet, and from thence tumbled headlong in-* 
to the pond ; where a ftrong fellow tolled him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregoing Ms ftrength, had fomewhat for- 
got his fury : but if there appeared fmall amendment, he was 
bowffined again and again, while there remained in him any 
hope of life, foi recovery. Carew’s Survey of Cornwell. 

1:0 w s i ring. n.f [from bow and firing. J The firing by which 
the bow is kept bent. 

^ He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowjiring, and the little 
hangman dare not fhoot at him. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ftriking upon a bow- 
firing, if the horn of the bow be held to the ear. Bacon. 

Bc/wyer. n.f. [from bow.] 

1 . An archer ; one that ufes the bow. 

Call for vengeance from the bowyer king. Dryden. 

2. One whofe trade is to make bows. 

BOX. n.J. [box, Saxon ; buxus, Lat.] A tree. 

he characters are ; The leaves are pennated, and evergreen ; 
it hath male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is fhaped like a por- 
ridge-pot inverted, and is divided into three cells, containing 
two feeds in each, which, when ripe, are call forth by the ela- 
flicity of the veffels. The fpecies are ; i. The box-tree. 2. 
I he narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. Striped box. 4. The golden 
edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. The dwarf flriped box • 
7. The filver edged box. On Boxhill, near Darking in Sur- 
rey, were formerly many large trees of this kind ; but, of late 
years, their number is pretty much decreafed ; yet fome re- 
main of a confiderable bignefs. The wood is very ufeful for 
engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers; being fohard, 
clofe, and ponderous, as to fink in water. Millar. 

Box, there arc two forts of it ; the dwarf box, and a taller fort, 
that grows to a confiderable height. The dwarf box is very 
good for borders, and is eafily kept in order, with one clipping 
in the year. It will increafe of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew-tide, and may be jraifed of layers and fuckers, and 
will profper on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky hills, 
where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. n. f. [box, Sax. bujie. Germ.] 

1. A cafe made of wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. It 
is diflinguifhed from cheji , as the lefs from the greater. It is 
fuppofed to have its name from the box wood. 

A perfect magnet, though but in an ivory box, will, through 
the box , fend forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

About hisfhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

This head is to open a moft wide voracious mouth, which 
fhall take in letters and papers. There will be under it a box , 
of which the key will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch 
papers as are dropped into it. Addifon. Guard. N° 98. 

This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

2 . The cafe of the mariners compafs. 

3. The cheft into which money given is put. 

So many more, fo every one was ufed, 

’That to give largely to the box refufed. Spenfer. 

4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the ladies are placed. 

’Trs left to you, the boxes and the pit 

Are fovereign judges of this fort of wit. Drydcn. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain," unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 

To Box. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a box. 

Box’d in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 

While fpouts run clatt’ring o’er the roof by fits. Swift. 

BOX. n.f. [bock, a cheek, Welch.] A blow on the head given 
with the hand. 

For the box o’ th’ ear that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shakejp. Henry IV . 

If one fhould take my hand perforce, and give another a box 
on the ear with it, the law punifheth the other. 

Bramhall againfi Hobbes . 

There may happen concuflions of the brain from a box on the 
ear. JVifeman’ s Surgery. 

Olphis, the fifherman, received a box on the ear from I he!-, 
tylis. - Addifon. Spectator, N° 233. 

To Box. v. n. [from the notm. ] To fight with the fiflr. 

The afs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themfelves 
a-weary, and then left them fairly in the lurch. L’EJirange. 


Dufrefnoy. 
Gay’s Paf orals. 


R A 

doth hTr P kUUm. nke 2 C2t; he hxes With his {ortU > * a tat 

The fighting with a man’s flmdow confifts in brandfS 
wo flicks, leaden with plugs of lead; this gives a ma „i 
the pleafure or boxing, without the blows. Spefiat. N° r rr 

. ^ e f hath kad / lx d . u ^ s » and four and twenty b<*<ing matches* 
in defence of his majefty s title. Spectator, N 3 620 

To Box. v. a. To ftrike with the lift. b2 9 * 

Bo'xen. adj. [from box.] 

1 . Made of box. 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to de- 
fign upon tablets of boxen wood. Drydcn s ~ * 

As lads and lafles flood around. 

To hear my boxen hautboy found. 

2. ,-Refembling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang’d to boxen hue, 

; And * n her eyes the tears are ever new. Drydcn . 

Bo'xer. n.f [from box.] A man who fights with his fift. 
BOY. n.f. [bub. Germ, the etymology is not agreed on.] 

1. A male child ; not a gyl. 

2. One in the flat? of adolefcence ; older than an infant, yet not 
arrived at puberty or manhood. 

Speak thou, boy; 

Perhaps thy childifhnefs will move him more 
than can our realons. Shakejp, Conolanus. 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 

Rufh forward in the brain, and come to mind : 

The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. Dry den. 

3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their imma- 
turity. 

Men of worth and parts will not eafily admit the familiarity 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke. 

The pale boy fenator yet tingling flands. 

And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands. Pope. 

To Boy. v. n. [from the noun.] To aftapifnly, or like a boy. 

Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I fhall fee 
Some fqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatnefs, 

I’ th’ pofture of a whore. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Bo'yhood. n. f [from boy.] The ftate of a boy; the part of 
life in which we are boys. 

If you fhould look at him, in his boyhood, through the magni- 
fying end of a perfpedfive, and, in his manhood, through the 
other, it would be impoflible to fpy any difference ; the fame 
air, the fame ftrut. Swift. 

Bo'yish. adj. [from boy.] 

j. Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e’en from my boyijh days, 

To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. Childifh ; trifling. 

This unheard faucinefs, and boyijh troops, 

The king doth fmile at, and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms. Sh. K. John. 
Young men take up fome Englifh poet for their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where 
he is boyifh and trifling. Dryden, 

Bo'yishly. adv. [from boyijh.] Childifhly ; triflingly. 

Bo'yishness. n.f [horn boyijh.] Childifhnefs; trivialnefs. 

Bo'yism. n.f. [from boy.] Puerility; childifhnefs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being fo near, and 
a thoufand fuch boyifms , which Chaucer rejected as below the 
fubjedt. Dryden’ s Fab. Preface. 

Bp. An abbreviation of bifhop. 

BRA'BBLE. n.f [br abb elm, Dutch.] A clamorous ccnteft ; a 
fquabble; a broil. 

Here in the flieets, defperate in fhame and ftate. 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Shakefp. T. Night. 

To Bra'bele. v. n. [from the noun.] To clamour; to con- 
teft noifily. 

Bra'bbler. n.f [from brabble.] A clamorous, quarrelfome, 
noify fellow. 

To BRACE, v. a. [embrajfer, Fr.] 

1. To bind; to tie clofe with bandages. 

The women of China, by bracing and binding them from 
their infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

2. To intend; to make ten fe ; to ftrain up. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion that way, in fuch 
a manner as a drum is braced. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

The diminution of the force of the preffure of the externa 
air, in bracing the fibres, muft create a debility in mufcular 
motion. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Brace, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cindfure ; bandage. 

2. That which holds any thing tight. _ . 

The little bones of the ear-drum do the fame office in ftiain- 
ing and relaxing it, as the braces of the war drum do in that. 

Derhavis Phyfi co-Theology- 

3. Brace, [in architedfure.] Is a piece of timber framed m 

with bevil joints, ufed to keep the building from fvveiving ei 
therway. J Builder’s Z** 

4. Braces, [a fea term.] Ropes belonging to all the yards, ex 

o cep- 





I. 


B R A 

cept the mizen. They have a pendant feizod to the y ard ' arm > 
two braces to each yard; and, at the end °f t e pen , 
block is feized, through which the rope called the brace 
reeved. The braces ferve to fquare and traverfe the yards^ 

5 . Braces of a coach. Thick ftraps of leather on which it 
hongs. 

f Brace.' [in printing.] A crooked line inclofing a paflage, 

' ' which ought to be taken together, and not feparatcly , as in 

U 1 Charge Venus to command her foil. 

Wherever elfe fhe lets him rove, 

To fhun my houfe, and field, and grove ; 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. ^ rior. 

8 . Warlike preparation ; from bracing the armour ; as we fay, 

carded for the oattlc. r, 1 j 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 

For that it flands not in fuch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks th’ abilities _ 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Shakefp. Othello. 

n Tenfion; tightnefs. , , r c . 

The moft frequent caufe of deafnefs is the laxnefs of the 

tympanum, when it has loft its brace or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

A pair ; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in th q plural. 
Down from a hill the beafts that reign in woods, 

Fir ft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, ; 

Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Par. Loji , b. xi. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 

And tali as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

It is ufed generally in convention as a fportfman’s word. 

He is faid, this fummer, to have {hot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheafants. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 36. 

It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 

I here could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. Sh. Tempeji. 
Bracelet, n.f [bracelet, Fr.] 

1. An ornament for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wrifts. Sir J. Hayward. 

Tie about our tawny wrifts 

Bracelets of the fairy twifts. Ben. Johnfon’s Fairy Frince. 
A vefy ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings and bracelets, 
ftore of thofe gems. Boyle. 

2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 

Bra'cer. n f [from brace.] A cindfture ; a bandage. 

When they affedf the belly, they may be reftrained by a 
bracer, without much trouble, JVifeman s Surgery. 

Brach. n.f. [braque, Fr.] A bitch hound. 

Truth’s a dog muft to kennel ; he muft be whipped out, 
when the lady brach may ftand by the fire, and ftink. Shakefp. 
Bra'chial. adj. [from brachium , an arm, Lat.] Belonging to 
the arm. 

Brach y'graphy. n.f. [^a%A, fhort, and y^obpu, to write.] 
The art or praftice of writing in a ihort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating what they 
hav^ of the firft principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 
cumfcribed by as fmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy 
had confined it within the compafs of a penny. Glanville. 
Brack, n.f. [from break.] A breach; a broken part. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair ; but the defen- 
dants, by refolution, fupplied all the defetfts. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
fchools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and fhort ends, 
which cannot be fpun into an even piece, and, in mine, a fair 
coherence throughout, I fhall promife myfelf an acquiefcence. 

Digby On the Soul,. Dedicat. 
Bra'cket. n.f A piece of wood fixed for the fupportof fome- 


2 . 
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thing. 


Let your fhelves be laid upon brackets, being about two feet 
wide, and edged with a fmall lath. Mortimer. 

BRAGK.ISH. adj. [brack, Dutch.] Salt; fomewhat fait : it is 
ufed particularly of the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the fea fhore turn into frefh water, by percolation 
of the fait through the fand : ' but it is farther noted,, after a time, 
die water in fuch pits will become brackijh attain. Bacon 

When I had gain’d the brow and top, 

A lake of brackijh waters on the ground, 

Was all I found. Herbert. 

The wife contriver, on his end intent, 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafori’d all the fea. 

What other caufe could this effect produce ? 

The brackijh tinaure through the main diffufe ? Blackmon 
Bra'ckishness. n.f. [horn brackijh.] Saltnefs.’ 

” Vo™ il 'e G°thick braid, Gibfcn' s Camden 


bra 

Brad, n.f A fort of nail to floor rooms with. They are about 
the ftze of a tenpenny nail, but have not their hca s wi 

a fhoulder over their fhank, as other nails, but are made 
thick towards the upper end, that the very top may be dr ^ 
into, and buried in the board they nail down ; fo that the tops 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when t c 
floor is wafhing. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercijes. 

To BRAG. v. n. [braggeren, Dutch.] . 

Toboaft; to difplay oftentatioufty ; to tell boaftful ftories. 
Thou coward ! art thou bragging to the Ears ? 

Telling the bufhes that thou look’ft for wars. 

And wilt not come ? Shakefp. Midfum Night s Dream 
Mark me, with what violence fhe firft loved the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her fancaftical lies. Shakejp. Othello. 


1. 


In bragging out fome of their private tenets, as if they wei ^ 

the received cftablifhed dodtriiie of the church of Englan . 

Sander fin’s Pax tccleji es. 


Shakefp. 


Rofiommon. 


The rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come over, and make this the 
feat of war. , „ Clarendon. 

Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon as defperate by all the 
men of art; but there were thofe that bragged they had an in- 
fallible ointment. Arbuthnot s Fiji, of j . Bit . 

2. It has of before the thing boafted. 

Knowledge being the only thing whereof v/e poor old men 
Can brag , we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidney. 

Verona brags of him. 

To be a virtuous and well govern’d youth. 

Ev’ry bufy little fcribbler now, 

Swells with the praifes which he gives himfelf. 

And taking fandfuary in the croud, 

Brags of his impudence, and fcorns to mend. 

3. On is ufed, but improperly. 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on, s 
Reduc’d at laft to hifs in my own dragon. P ope s Dunciad. 

Brag, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Aboaft ; a proud expreflion. 

A kind of conqueft: 

Csefar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame. Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

It was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive fo little 
hurt, upon dealing with the Englifh, as Avelianeda made great 
brags of it, for no greater matter than the waiting upon the 
Englifh afar off. Bacon’s JVar with Spain. 

2 . The thing boafted. 

Beauty is nature’s brag, and muft: be fhe wn 
In courts, at feafts, and high folemnities. 

Where moft may wonder. Milton. 

Braggado cio, n. f. [from brag.] A puffing, fwelling, boaft- 
ing fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the mafque of 
men of honour ; but thefe braggadocios are eafy to be detected. 

L’EJirange. 

By the plot, you may guefs much of the characters of the per- 
fons ; a braggadocio captain, a pataftte, and a lady of pleafure. 

Dryden. 

Bra'g gart. adj. [from brag.] Boaftful ; vainly oftentatious. 

Shall I, none’s flave, Of high-born or rais’d men 
Fear frowns ; and my miftrefs, truth, betray thee 
To th’ huffing, braggart , puft nobility ? Donne ; 

Bra'gGart. n. J. [from brag.] A boafter. 

Who knows himfelf a braggart. 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to pafs. 

That every braggart fhall be found an afs. 

Shakejp. All’s well that ends zvcll. 

Bra^ger. n f [from brag.] A boafter ; an oftentatious 
fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to found thefe hr aggers tho- 
roughly, by having fonietimes endured the penante of their fot- 
tifh company, have found them,' in converfe, empty and in- 
ftp id. South. 

Bra gless. adj. [from brag.] Without a boaft ; without often- 
tation. 

Fhe bruit is, Hciftor’s flain, and by Achilles. 

-If it is fo, hraglcfs let it be, 


Great He&or was as good a man as he. Shak. Tr. and Greff. 

Bra cly. adv. [from brag.] Finely ; fo as it may be brassed.' 

Seeft not thilk hawthorn ftud. 

How bragly it begins to bud, 

And litter his tender head ? 

I lora new calleth f. rth each flower^ 

'T p 4 n A l T ri ds make ready Maia ’ s bower _ Spenfer’ s Baft , 

I o BRAID, v. a. [bpaeban, Saxon.] 1 o weave together. 

• Clofe the ferpent fly. 

Insinuating, wove with gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton’s Par. LoJl, b iv l o 47 

Oner wands, lying loofely, may each of them beeaffl/dif 

fociatcd from the reft; but when braided into a bafket thev 
cohere ftrongly. 5 


A ribband did the braided trefies bind, 


Boyle. 


The reft was loofe, and wanton’d in the wind. Dr fen. 
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Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing manteau fweeps the ground. 

Her fhoe difdains the ftreet. Gays Trivia. 

Braid, n.f [from the verb.] A texture; a knot, or compli- 
cation of fomething woven together. 


Liflen where thou art fitting. 

Under the gloffy, cool, tranllucent wave. 

In twifled braids of lillies knitting 

The loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

No longer fhall thy comely traces break 
In flowing ringlets on thy fnowy neck, 

Or fit behind thy head, an ample round. 

In graceful braids , with various ribbon bound. 


Milton , 


Prior . 




bra 


B-i-ck^s, n.J. [from brainfick. Indifcretion ; 

Brait. n 
Brake. 


Br.aid. adj. [To brede, in Chaucer , is to deceive.'] An old word, 
which feems to fignify deceitful. 

Since Frenchmen are fo braid , 

Marry ’em that will. I’ll live and die a maid. 

Shakejp. Ill's well that ends well. 
Brails, n.f [Sea term.] Small ropes reeved through blocks, 
which are feized on either fide the ties, a little off upon the 
yard ; fo that they come down before the fails of a fhip, and 
are fattened at the fkirt of the fail to the crengles. Their ufe is, 
when the fail is furled acrofs, to hale up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. Harris. 

BRAIN, n.f. [bpiegen, Sax. breyne, Dutch.] 

1. That collection of veffeis and organs in the head, from which 
fenfe and motion arife. 

The. brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. Cerebrum 
is that part of the brain , which poffeffes all the upper and fore- 
part of the cranium , being feparated from the cerebellum by the 
fecond procefs of the dura mater , under which the cerebellum is 
fituated. The fubftance of the brain is diftinguifhed into outer 
and inner ; the former is called corticalis , cinerea , or glanauloja ; 
the latter, medullaris , alba , or nervea. Chefelden. 

If I be ferved fuch another trick. I’ll have my brains ta’en 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shakejp. Merry Wives of W indfor. 
That man proportionably hath the largett brain , I did, I con- 
fefs, fomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in 
birds, efpecially fuch as having little bodies, have yet large cra- 
nies, and feem to contain much brain , as fnipes and woodcocks ; 
but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. That part in which the underftanding is placed; therefore ta- 
ken for the underttanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and that of their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one ; the one but in their 
brains , the other on their fhoulders. Hammond's Fundamentals . 

A man is flrft a geometrician in his brain , before he be fuch 
in his hand. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Sometimes the affeclions. 

My fon Edgar ! had he a hand to write this, a heart and 
brain to breed it in ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Brain, v. a. [from the noun.] To dafli out the brains; 

to kill by beating out the brains. 

Why, as I told thee, ’tis a cuftom with him i’ th’ afternoon 
to fleep ; there thou may’ft brain him. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Outlaws of nature. 

Fit to be fhot and brain cl, without a procefs, 

To flop infection ; that’s their proper death. Dry den. 

Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain'd on the rock, his fecond dire repaft. Pope's Odyffey. 
Bra'inish. adj. [from brain.] Hotheaded; furious; as, cere- 
brofus in Latin. 

In his lawlefs fit, 

0 

Behind the arras hearing fomething ttir. 

He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 

And, in his brainifo apprehenfion, kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bra'inless. adj. [from brain.] Silly; thoughtlefs; witlefs. 
Some brainlefs men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
to nafs, that the church is now afhamed of nothing more than 
of faints. Hooker, b. v. § 20. 

If the dull brainlefs Ajax come fafe oh, 

We’ll .drefs him up in voices. Shakefp. Troilus andCreffida. 

The brainlefs ftripling, who, expell’d the town. 

Damn’d the ftiff college, and pedantick gown, 

Aw’d by thy name, is- dumb. Tickell. 

Brainpan, n. f. [from brain and pan.] The fkull containing 

the brains. . . . , . . , , 

With thofe huge bellows in his hands, he blows 

New fire into my head : my brainpan glows. < Dryden. 
Bra'insick. adj. [from brain and fick.] Difeafed in the under- 
ttanding; addleheaded; giddy; thoughtlefs. 

Nor once dejeft the courage of our minds, 

Becaufe Caffandra’s mad ; her brainfick raptures 
Cannot dittafte the goodnefs of a quarrel. Troilus andCref). 
They were brainfick men, who could neither endure the go- 
vernment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authours 
of their deliverance. Knolles's Htftory of the Tur s. 

Bra'insickly. adv. [from brainfick .] Weakly ; headily. 

Why, worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 

So brainfickly of things. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


. f A term ufed by jewellers for a rough diamond T) 

1 he preterite of break. 

He thought it fufficient to correct the multitude with fham 
word®, anc l brake out into this cholerick fpeech. Knolles’s Hilt 

BRAKE, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] A thicket of bram 
bles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town ufed daily to fetch meat, and to carry 
the fame unto a blind maftiff, that lay in a brake without the 
town. , ^ Carew's Survey of Coruwai 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

’ Lis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mutt go through. ~ Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

In every bufli and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Milton's Par. Loft , b. ix. /. 16c. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 

Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight ; 

In brakes and brambles hid, and fhunning mortal fight. 

Dryden s Fables. 

Brake; n.f. 

1 . An inftrument for drefiing hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of afhip’s pump. 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A fharp bit or fnaffie for horfes. Dfa 

Bra'ky. adj. [from brake.] Thorny; prickly; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky feats, where they lie 
hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where 
they may take the eye, and may be taken by the hand. 

s Ben. Johjifon's Difcovery. 

BRAMBLE, n.f. [bpemlay, Sax. ruhus, Lat.] 

1. This plant hath a flower conflfting of five leaves, which are 

placed circularly, and expand in form of a rofe ; the flower-cup 
is divided into five parts, containing many flamina, or chives, 
in the bofom of the flower ; in the centre of which rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, conflfting of many 
protuberances, and full of juice. The fpecies are ; i. The 
common bramble , or blackberry bufh. 2. The dewberry bufli, 
or letter bramble. 3. The common greater bramble bufh, with 
white fruit. 4. The greater bramble bufh, with a beautiful 
ftriped leaf. 5. The rafpberry buftv or hindberry. 6. The 
rafpberry bufh, with white fruit. 7. The rafpberry bufh, with 
late red fruit. 8. The rafpberry bufh, without thorns. 9. The 
Virginian rafpberry bufli, with black fruit. The firft and fe- 
cond forts are very common in hedges, and upon dry banks, 
in moft parts of England, and are rarely cultivated in gardens. 
The third fort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in a hedge, not 
far from Oxford. The fourth fort is a variety of the common 
bramble , differing therefrom only in having ftriped leaves. The 
rafpberry bufh is alfo very common in divers woods, in the nor- 
thern counties of England ; but is cultivated in all curious gar- 
dens, for the fake of its fruit. All thefe plants are eafily pro- 
pagated by fuckers, which they fend from the roots in great 
plenty. The beft time to take them off, and tranfplant them, 
is in October. Millar. 

2 . It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly fhrub. 

The bufh my bed, the bramble was my bow’r. 

The woods can witnefs many a woful ftore. Spenfer's Paf. 
There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, forfooth, deifying the 
name of Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed : 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the reft. 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. Dryden s Ovid. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juft awake, 

No thruftles fhrill the bramble bufh forfake. Gay's Paf. 

Bra'mbling. n.f. A bird, called alfo a mountain chaffinch. Died. 

BRAN, n.f [brenna, Ital.j The hufks of corn ground ; there- 
fufe of thefieve. 

From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The citizens were driven to great diftrefs for want of vic- 
tuals ; bread they made of the coarfeft bran , moulded in cloaths ; 
for otherwife it would not cleave together. Hayward. 

In the fitting of fourteen years of power and favour, all that 
came out, could not be pure meal, but muft have, among it, 
certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of human 

fragility. lV ° m ' 

I cannot bolt this' matter- to the bran, i 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden s a es. 

Then water him, and, drinking what he can. 
Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Dryden s k ir 6 --> 

BRANCH, n. f. [ branche , Fr.] 

1. The fhoot of a tree from one of the main boughs 

Bough. . , 

Why grow the branches , when the root is gone . . 

Why wither not the leaves that want their lap ? . 

2. Any member or part of the whole; any diflinct artic e; 

fedfionorfubdivifion. , - y our 
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Your oaths are paft, and now fubferibe your names, 

XI, at his own hand may ftnke his honour down. 

That violates the fmalleft branch herein. r a 

1 haC V 10 Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft. 

The belief of this was of fpecial importance, to confirm out 
, r n , iri tnpr life on which fo many branches of cnriltian 

Sy dts immediately depend. plnmond’s Fundamentals 

r ~Tn the feveral branches of iuftice and charity, comprehends 
in thofe general rules, cf loving our neighbour as ourfelves 
and of doing to others as we would have them do to us, 
is nothin- but what is moft fit and reafonable. Tt Uotfen. 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, accordmg 
to the nature of the various branches of it. 

-» Any part that Ihoots out from the reft. 

r And fix branches fhall come out or the fides of it ; 
branches of the canclleftick out of the one fide, anc 
branches of the candleftick out of the other fide. Exod. xxv. 32, 
His blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the branches of veins, 
may be refembled to waters carried by brooks. Raleigh s tiijt. 

а. A fmaller river running into, or proceeding from a Lrg er ; 

If from a main river, any branch be feparated and divided, 
then, where that branch doth firft bound itfelf with new banks, 
there is that part of the river where the branch forfaketh the 
main ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Any part of a family defeending in a collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient ftock planted in 
Sonierfctfhire, took to wife the widow. Carew s Survey. 

б. The offspring; the defendant. 

Great Anthony ! Spain’s well-befeeming pride, 

Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! Craftaw. 
The antlers or fnoots of a flag’s horn. 

The branches of a bridle are two pieces of bended iron, that 
bear the bit-mouth, the chains, and the curb, in the interval be- 
tween the one and the other. Farrier’s Didt. 

9. [In architecture.'] The arches of Gothick vaults; which arches 
trajnfverfing from one angle to another, diagonal ways, form a 
crofs between the other arches, which make the ficles of the 
lquare, of which the arches are diagonals. Harris . 

To Branch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

To fpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, which cannot choofe 
but branch now. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The caufe of fcattering the boughs, is the hafty breaking 
forth of the flip ; and therefore thofe trees rife not in a body 
of any height, but branch near the ground. The caufe of the 
Pyramis, is the keeping in of the fap, long before it branch , 
and the {pending of it, when it beginneth to branch by equal 
degrees, • Bacon's Natural Hft. N° 588. 

Plant it round with fhade 

Gf laurel, ever-green, and branching plain. Milt . Agonifteu 
Straight as a line in beauteous order flood. 

Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood ; 

Frefh was the grafs beneath, and ev’ry tree 
At diftance planted, in a due degree. 

Their branching arms in air, with equal fpace, 

Stretch’d to their neighbours with a long embrace. Dryden . 

One fees her thighs transform’d, another views 
Her arms fhot out, and branching into boughs. Addifon. Ovid. 
To fpread into feparate and diftinS parts and fubdivifions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appenines 
that paffes through the body of it, branch out, on all fides, into 
feveral different divifions. Addifon on Italy. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what it is we 
are confidering, that would beft inftrudl us when we fhould, 
or fhould not, branch into farther diftin&ions. Locke* 

3. To fpeak diffufively, or with the diftinaion of the parts of a 
difeourfe. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long differtation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Spectator, N° 247. 

4. To have horns fhooting out into antlers. 

The fwift flag from under ground 

Bore up his branching head. Milton's Par. Loft , b. vii. /. 470. 
To Branch, v. a. ™ 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirit of things animate are all continued within them- 

felves, and are branched in canals, as blood is ; and the fpirits 
have not only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the 
principal {pints do refide. Bacon's Natural Hi ft. 

2. i o adorn with needlework, reprefenting flowers and fprigs. 

In robe of lily white fhe was array’d, 

That horn her fhoulder to her heel down rausjit, 

The train whereof loofe far behind her ftraykk 
Branch'd with gold and pearl, moft richly wrought. 

Bra'nch™ rt / S * e tf a ’ s Fair y h - ii- cant.g. 

-□rancher, n. ft [from branch.] * 

1 . One that fhoots out into branches, 
the vlne r vrt 1 h bS notfu f, h a fpeedy fpreader and brmcher,\ ike 

ufeful an/mT N 7 N’ V' 3 litt!e ,on S er ^peflation, as 

uletul and more fober fruit than the other. IVoitm 

2. In falconry, a young hawk, [brtnuh'u-r, Fr.l 

1 enlarge my difeourfe to the obfervatior 


2 . 


1. 

2 . 
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brancher , and the two forts of lentners. Walton s Angle . * - 

Bra'nchiness. n.f [from branchy.] Fulnefs of branches* 
Branchless, adj. [from branch.] 

Without fhoots or boughs. 

Without any valuable produH ; naked. 

If I lofe mine honour, 

I lofe myfelf ; better I were not yours. 

Than yours fo branchlefs. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bra'nchy. adj. [from branch.] Full of branches ; Ipreatting; 

Trees on trees o’erthrown. 

Fall crackling round him, and the forefts groan ; 

Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow’d. 

And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. I ope. 

What carriage <can bear away all the various, rude, and un - 
wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once ? D- cuts. 

BRAND, n.f. [bpanb, Saxon.] 

1, A flick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 

Have I caught thee ? 

He that parts us fhall bring a brand from heav’n, 

And fire us hence. Shakefp. lung Lean . 

Take it, fire Laid, and when your needs require. 

This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryden s Fab. 

If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve the hours 
they have loft, they fhall be faved ; though this is a ferviee of 
great difficulty, and like a brand plucked out of the fire. R.ogers * 

2 . A fword, in old language. [ braudar , Runick.] 

They looking back, all the eaftern fide beheld 
Of paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and firy arms. 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xii. /. 6434 

A thunderbolt. 

The fire omnipotent prepares the brand , 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand ; 

Then flaming hurls it. Granville . 

4.. A mark made by burning a criminal with a hot iron, to note 
him as infamous. 

Clerks convicl fhould be burned in the hand, both becaufe 
they might tafle of fome corporal punifhment, and that they 
might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of in- 
famy paffes for a badge of honour. L'Eftranget 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand , 

And rail at arts he did not underfland ? Dryden' s Macfteckno. 
To Brand, v. a. [ branden , Dutch.] To mark with a brand, 
or note of infamy. 

Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one. 

Never yet branded with fufpicion ? Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The king was after branded , by Perkin’s proclamation, for 
an execrable breaker of the rights of holy church. Bacon. 
Brand not their actions with fo foul a name ; 

Pity, at leafl, what we are forc’d to blame. Dryden * 

Ha ! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince. Rowe: 

Our Punick faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Addifon' s Cato. 

L lie fpreader of the pardons anfvvered him an eafier way, by 
branding him with herefy. Atterbury . 

Bra ndgoose. n.f. A kind of wild fowl, lefs than a common 
goofe, having its breaft and wings of a dark colour. DiSf. 
To Bra'ndish. a. [from brand, a fword.] 

1 , 1 o wave, or fhake, or flourifh, as a weapon. 

Brave Macbeth, 

Difdaining fortune, with his brandijh'd fleel. 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paffage. 

He faid, and brandijhing at once his blade. 

With eager pace purfu’d the flaming fhade. 

Let me march their leader, not their prince ; 

And, at the head of your renown’d Cydonians, 

Brandijh this fam’d fword. Smith's Phcsdr. andHippd. 

2. I o play with ; to flourifh. r 

. He ’ who ^all employ all the force of his reafon, only in 
brand, Jhirtg of fyllogifms, will difeover very little. Locke 

Bra Wing, n.f. The name for a particular worm. 

The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob-worm, and 
the brandling are the chief. - Walton’s Angler. 

Brandy, n.f. [contracted from brandewine y or burnt tvine.i A 
ftiong liquour diftilled from wine. 

If he travels the country, and ledgeth at inns, every dram of 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his charaaer. 

t> / , Swift s L)t, ectiom to the Footman • 

Bra ndy-wine. The fame with brandy. 

It has been a common faying, A hair of the fame do°- ; and 

PTJ A'hlP l ira r nd y- mr,e >? a common relief to fuch. Wifeman. 

WRANGLE, n.f. [uncertainly derived.] Squabble; wrande. 
The payment of tythes in this kingdom, is fubiea to manv 
Wangles, and other difficulties, not onlvfrom naoiftl 


Shakefp . 
Dryden „ 


and Renter!, but even from thofe who VNlfftAFfl 

[from the noun,] To wranglf^o 


v. n: 


ration of the eires, 
5 


the 


teftants. 

To Bra'ngle. 
fquabble. 

When polite converfmg (hall be improved, company will be 

no 






tio longer peftered with dull ftory-tellers, nor Wangling dif- 
puters. Swift's Introducl. to genteel Converfation. 

Bra'ngl em ENT. n. f [from Wangle.) lire fame with hr angle. 

Brank. n.J. Buckwheat, or Wank , is a grain very ufeful and 
advantageous in dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra'nny. adj. [from bran.] Having the appearance of bran. 

It became ferpiginous, and was, when i faw it, covered with 
white branny feales. knifeman. 

Br a'sier. n.f. [from brafs.] 

1 . A manufacturer that works in brafs. 

There is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he fhould be a 
Wafer by his face. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Brafers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, &c. have their lathe 
made different from the common turners lathe. Moxon . 

2. A pan to hold coals, [probably from emkrafer , Fr.] 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
coals on brafers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Br asi'l. ) n. f An American wood, commonly fuppofed to have 

Brazi'l. ) been thus denominated, becaufe firft brought from 
Brafil: though Huet fhews it had been known by that name, 
many years before the difeovery of that country ; and the beft 
fort comes from Fernambuc. The tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren rocky places, is very thick and large, ufually crooked 
and knotty ; its flowers, which are of a beautiful red, exhale 
an agreeable fmell, which ftrengthens the brain. The bark is 
fo thick, that when the trunk is peeled, which might before be 
equal in circumference to the body of a man, it is reduced to 
that of his leg. The wood is heavy, and fo dry, that it fcarce 
raifes any fmoke. It is ufed by turners, and takes a good polilh; 
but chiefly in dying, though it gives but a fpurious red. Chamb. 

BRASS, n.f. [bpay. Sax. pres, Welch.] 

1. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper with lapis calaminaris. 
It is ufed, in popular language, for any kind of metal in which 
copper has a part. 

Brafs is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs , their virtues 
We write in water. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Let others mold the running mafs- 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs. Dryclen. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'ssiness. n.f [from brajfy. ] An appearance like brafs ; 
fome quality of brafs. 

Bra'ssy. adj. [from brafs."] 

I. Partaking of brafs. 

The part in which they lie, is near black, with fome fparks 
of a brajfy pyrites in it. Woodward. 

1 , Hard as brafs. < 

Loffes, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiferation of his ftate 

From brajfy bofoms, and rough hearts of flint. Sbakefp. 

3. Impudent. 

Brast. particip. adj. [from burf.] Burft ; broken. 

There creature never paft. 

That back returned without heavenly grace. 

But dreadful furies which their chains have braf , 

And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men agaff. 

Fairy fjhieen, b. v. c. v.Jlanz. 31. 

Brat. n.f. [Its etymology is uncertain; bparc, in Saxon, fig- 
nifies a blanket; from which, perhaps, the modern fignifica- 
tion may have come.] 

1. A child, fo called in contempt. 

He leads them like a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature, 

That fhapes man better ; and they follow him, 

Againfl: us brats , with no lefs confidence. 

Than boys purfuing fummer butterflies. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

This brat is none of mine : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dame. 

Commit them to the fire. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The friends, that got the brats, were poifon’d too ; 

In this fad cafe what could our vermin do? Rofcomrnon. 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and bealls before him, with 
their brats and little ones, to fee which of them had the pret- 
tied children. U Ef range. 

I {hall live to fee the invifible lady, 1 to whom I was obliged, 
and whom I never beheld, fince Ihe was a brat in hanging- 
fleeves. Swift. 

I give command to kill or fave. 

Can grant ten thoufand pounds a year. 

And make a beggar’s brat a peer. Swift. 

2 . The progeny ; the offspring. . 

The two late confpiracies were the brats and offspring of 

two contrary fadlions. South. 

Brava'do. n.f [from bravada , Span.] A boaft; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the bravado , 

Names it the invincible armado. Anonymous. 

BRAVE, adj. [brave, Fr.] 

I, Courageous; daring; bold; generous; high-fpirited. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his ge- 
nius, which otherways was brave and confident, was, in the 
prefence of Odtavius Csefar, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 


I rom armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows vour 


Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. it/ k 

2. Gallant; having a noble mien ; lofty: graceful ■ '• 

I’ll P rove th e prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear, my dagger with a braver grace* 

3. Magnificent; grand. 

Rings put upon his fingers. 

And brave attendants near him, when he wakes * 

Would not the beggar then forget himfelf ? * w , 

But whofoe’er it was nature defign’d J ° ke ^' 

Firft a brave place, and then as brave a mind. p , 

4. Excellent ; noble ; it is an indeterminate word, ufed to 

prefs the fuperabundance of any valuable quality in 
things. J in °r 

Let not old age difgrace my high defire, 

O heavenly foul, inhuman {hape contain’d ; 

Old wood inflam’d doth yield the braveft fire. 

When younger doth in fmoke his virtue fpend. Sid 
If there be iron-ore, and mills, iron is a brave commJl?!* 
where wood aboundeth. 

If a fiatefman has not this fcience, he muff be fubjeef tT' 
braver man than himfelf, whofe province it is to direct all h' * 
aaio„ s to this end. Digby on the Soul, DAatim 

Brave. n.J. [brave, Fr.] 

i* A hedlor ; a man daring beyond decency or diferetion. 

Hot braves , like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, the laft great ftake. Dryden. 

Morat’s too infolent, too much a brave. 

His courage to his envy is a Have. 

2. A boaft ; a challenge ; a defiance. 

1 here end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace ; 

We grant thou canft outfcold us. ’ Skakejp. King John. 
"1 o Brave, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . i o defy ; to challenge ; to fet at defiance. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Sbakefp. Othello. 

My nobles leave me, and my flate is brav'd, 

Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. Shakefp. 

The ills of love, not thofeof fate I fear; 

T hefe I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. Dryden. 

Like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
'T he raging tempeft, and the rifing waves. Dryden' s JEneid. 

2. To carry a boafting appearance of. 

Both particular perfons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themfelves, or, atleaft, to brave that which they believe not. 

Bacon's EJfays , N" 16. 

BraVely. adv. [from brave.] In a brave manner; courage- 
oufly ; gallantly ; fplendidly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bacon. 

No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, v 
The Trojan hero did affright, C 

Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. j Denham, 

Your valour bravely did th’ affault fuftain. 

And fill’d the moats and ditches with the flain. Dryden 
Bra'very. n.f [from brave.] 
j. Courage; magnanimity; generofity; gallantry. 

Certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a generous paflion for the glory of him that made us. 

Spectator, N° 255. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero. 

Adds fofteft love, and more than female fweetnefs. Addifsn. 

2 . Splendour; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that eye may fee, 

And all the happinefs that heart defire, 

Is to be found. Spenfcr's Hubberd's Tale. 

3. Show ; oftentation. 

Let princes choofe minifters more fenfible of duty than of 
rifing, and fiich as love bufinefs rather upon confidence than 
upon bravery. Bacon's EJfays, 3 7, 

4. Bravado ; boaft. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, ufe his 
tongue to her difgrace, which lately had fung fonnets of her 
praifes. Sidney's Arcadia 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, they crowned 
their new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a point of bravery , to bid de- 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelation. L'Ejlravge . 

Bra'vo. n.f. [bravo, Ital.] A man who murders for hire. 

For boldnefs, like the bravoes and banditti, is feldom employ- 
ed, but upon defperate fervices. Government of the Tongue. 

No bravoes here profefsthe bloody trade, ^ . 

Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. Gay s Tr tvia. 
To BRAWL, v. n. [ brouillcr , or Wauler, Fr.] 

I . To quarrel noifily and indecently. 

She troubled was, alas ! that it might be. 

With tedious brawlings of her parents dear. 1 tie). 

Here comes a man of comfort, whofe advice 
Hath often Hill’d my braivling difeontent. _ W ’ 

How now, Sir John ! what, are you brawling here 
Does this become your place, your time, your bufmefs 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. f «• 
JI Their 
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Clamours of hell, be meafures to our pomp ? 

tt ... on armour clafhing, bray'd 

Horrible diicord. MiltrmP r 


Sbakefp . 


3 a . .. , . Milton's P aradife Loft, b.v i /w 

gad if he fhould hear the lion roar, he’d cudgel him 
an afs, and to his primitive braying. Congreve's Old Pnt 1 1^° 
IW n.f. [from the verb.] Noife; {onni 
. Boifl rous untun’d 'drums, 

Bra/yfr r r r C f r ° Undin S trum pets dreadful bray. 
grayer, n.f. [from bray.] 7 

1. One that brays like an afs. 

Vql. I. 


Sbakefp. 


BRE 


Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths, 

Till their foul-fearing clamours have brawl'd down 

Tne flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Sbakefp. K. John. 

In council fhe gives licence to her tongue 
Loquacious, brawling , ever in the wrong. Dryden' s Fables. 
Leave all noify contefts, all immodeft clamours, braivling 
language, and efpecially all perfonal fcandal and feurrility to the 
meaneft part of the vulgar world. Watts. 

L To fpeak loud and indecently. 

His divifions, as the times do brawl. 

Are in three heads ; one pow’r againfl the French, 

And one againfl Glendower. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
3. To make a noife. 

As he lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this Wood. Sbakefp. 

Brawl, n.f [from the verb.] Quarrel; noife; feurrility. 

He findeth, that controverfies thereby are made but brawls ; 
and therefore wifheth, that, in fome lawful affembly of churches, 
all thefe ftrifes may be decided. Hooker , Preface. 

Never fince that middle fummer’s fpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 

But with thy brawls thou haft: difturb’d our fport. 

Sbakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
That bonum is an animal, 

Made good with flout polemick brawl. Hudibras. 

Bra'wlf.r. n f [from brawl J A wrangler ; a quarrelfome, 
noify fellow. 

An advocate may incur the cenfure of the court, for being a 
brawler in court, on purpofe to lengthen out the caufe. Ayliffe. 
BRAWN, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The flefliy or miifculous part of the body. 

The brawn of the arm muft appear full, fhadowed on one 
fide, then fhew the wrift-bone thereof. Peacbam. 

But moil their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy fpear, 

Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden' s Fables. 

2 . The arm, fo called from its being mufculous. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver. 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. Sbakefp. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. Shakefp. 

3. Bulk ; mufcular flrength. 

Thy boift’rous hands are then of ufe, when I, 

With this directing head, thofe hands apply ; 

Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden s Fables. 

4. The flefh of a boar. 

T he beft: age for the boar is from two years to five years old, 
at which time it is beft to geld him, or fell him for brawn. 

Mort'uner . 

5. A boar. 

Bra'wner. n.f [from brawn.] A boar killed for the table. 

At Chriftmas time be careful of your fame. 

See the old tenant’s table be the fame; 

Then it you would fend up the brawner head. 

Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 

Bra/w.n in ess. n. f. [from brawny.] Strength ; hardnefs. 

1 his brawninefs and infenfibility of mind, is the beft armour 
we can have againfl: the common evils and accidents of life. 

Locke 

Bra'wny. adj. [from brawn.] Mufculous; flefliy ; bulky; of 
great mufcles and ftrength. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaft. 

In that prefuming confidence was loft. Dryden' s Juven . 

The native energy 

I urns all into the fubftance of the tree. 

Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 

-r pp°t v aZV ” y bu S ’ and for a barren ftade - Dtydafs Virnh 
r°BRAY. v/.a. [b r .acan, Sax. braier, Fr.] To pound; or 
grind fmall. r * 1 

I’ll burft him ; I will bray 

His bones as in a mortar. Chapman’, Iliads 

. Except you would bray chriftcndom in a mortar, and mould 

'r ‘b? ? 4 nCW Paft£} therC 18 no Poffibility of a holy war. Bacon 
To BRA /. v. n. [ broire , Fr. barrio, Lat.] 

1. To make a noife as an afs. 

. Laugh, and they 

Return it louder than an afs can hr aw V ? 

2 . To make an oftenfive or difagreeable noife. Juvenal. 

c, ^ at > our Feaft be with Aaughter’d men ? 
bhall braying trumpets, and loud churlifli drums. 


Dryden' s AFn. 


Hold ! cry’d the queen; a cat-call each Iha.i Win ^ 

Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 

But that this well-difputed game may end, 

Sound forth, my brayers ! and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2. [With printers; from to bray , or beat.] An inflrument to 
temper the ink. 

To Braze, v. a. [from brafs.] 

1 . To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be call: in brafs; but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this nicenefs is not fo abfolutely neceflary, be- 
caufe that worm is firft turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the fpindle, and you may try that before it is brazed in the 
n u Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes . 

2. To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often blufhed to acknowledge him, that now I am 
brazed to it. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

If damned cuftom hath not braz'd it fo, 

That it is proof and bulwark againfl fenfe. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
Bra zen 7 , adj. [from brafsh\ 

1. Made of brafs. 

Get alfo a fmall pair of brazen compafles, and a fine ruler* 
for taking the diftance. P eacbam, 

A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 

His heavier arms lay fcatter’d on the plain. 

2 . Proceeding from brafs : a poetical ufe. 

Trumpeters 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. 

3. Impudent. 

To BraAen. v. n. To be impudent ; to bully. 

When I ufed to reprimand him for his tricks, he would talk 
faucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amifs. 

Arbuthnot' s Hijl. of J. Bull . 
BraAenfacE, n.f [from brazen and face.] An impudent 
wretch. 

You do, if you fufpedl me in any difhonefty. Well 

faid, brazenfacc ; hold it out. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind]'. 
Bra'zenfaced. adj. [from brazenf ace.] Impudent; Ihamelefs. 
What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny thou knoweft 
me ? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, and beat thee 
before the king ? Shakefp. King Lear . 

Quick-witted, brazen fac'd, with fluent tongues. 

Patient of labours, and diflembling wrongs. Dryden . 

Bra'zenness. n. f. [from brazen.] 

1. Appearing like brafs. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'zier. n.f See Brasi^r. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, If you fhould fell 
them to the brazier , you would not lofe above a penny in a 
Hulling. Swift's Draper's Letters, 

Breach, n.f. [fro m break-, breche , Fr.] 

1. The a<ft of breaking any thing. 

This tempeft 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The hidden breach on’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2 . I he Irate of being broken. 

O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature. Shake R). 

3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. * 

The wall was blown up in two places ; by which breach the 
I urks feeking to have entered, made bloody fight. Knoll 
Till mad with rage upon the breach he’ fir’d, 

Slew fiends and foes, and in the fmoke retir’d. Drycl 

4. The violation of a law or eoritradl. 

That oath would fure contain them greatly, or the breach of 
it bring them to Ihorter vengeance. Spenfcr’s Ireland 

whi- h doV f°N reac j s - of the Iaw of mtUre a,ld 

which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern l Bacon 

Breach of duty towards our neighbours, ftill involves in it' a 
breach of duty towards God, von rain it a 

The laws of the gofpel are the only Handing rules of nlT,' 
Ity ; and the penalties affixed by God to the breach of thofe 
aws the only guards that can effectually reftrain men within 
the true bounds of decency and virtue. p 

5. The opening in a coaft. ’ Rogers, 

But th’ heedful boatman ftrongly forth did fetch 
His brawny arms, and all his body ftrain, 

, at . tb L!tin °R Aandy breach they fhortlv fetch, 

c tv o- hl e the dread da nger does behind remain. Fairy iW* 

6. Difference; quarrel ; reparation of kindne-fs. ' ^ 

It would have been long before the iealoufies W ; ■ r 

betwen the armies, would have been compofed j/’ ea f es 

7. Infraction ; injury. P Clarendor. 

This breach upon his kingly power was without a precedent. 

BREAD, n.f [bjteob, Saxon.] Clarendon. 

1. food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make them inf 7 , 

w ich is the hghteft and properell aliment for human bodiesf’ 

Breadth* decaying man with ftren^h ffitffieT 
>d gen rous wine, winch thoughtful forroSes! PcU 
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BRE 

2; Food irt general, fuch as nature requires; to get bread, im- 
plie;, to get fufficient for fupport without luxury. 

In the fweat of thy face {halt thou eat bread. Gen. iii. 19. 
If thefe pretenders were not fupported by the fimplicity of 
the iriquifitive fools, the trade v/ould not find them bread. 

L’ EJirange. 

This dowager on whom my tale I found, 

A fimple fober life in patience led. 

And had but juft enough to buy her bread. Dryden. 

When I fubmit to fuch indignities. 

Make me a citizen, a fenator ot Rome ; 

To fell my country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 

I neither have been bred a fcholar, afoldier, nor to any kind 
of 'oufmefs ; this creates uneafinefs in my mind, fearing Ifliall 
in time want bread. Spectator, N° 203. 

3. Support of life at large; 

God is pleafed to try our patience by the ingratitude of thofe, 
who, having eaten of our breads have lift up themfelves againft 
us. King Charles ; 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 

Bread-chipper, n.f. [from bread and chip.] One that chips 
bread ; a baker’s fervant. 

No abufe, Hal, on my honour ; no abufe. Not to dif- 


praife me, and call me pantier, and bread-chipper + and I know 
not what ? Sbakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Bre ad-corn. n.f. [from bread and corn.] Corn of which bread ' 
is made. 

There Was not one drop of beer in the town ; the bread, 
and bread-corn , fufficed not for fix days. Hayward. 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruifmg it among 
bread- corn, they put it up into a veftel, and keep it as food for 
their flaves. Broome s Notes on the Odyffey , b. viii. 

Bread-room. n.f. [In a fliip.] A part of the hold ieparated by 
a bulk-head from the reft, where the bread and bisket for the 
men are kept. &ea Diet. 

Breadth, n.f [from bpab, broad, Saxon.] The meafure of 
any plain fuperficies from fide to fide. 

There is in Ticinum, in Italy, a church that hath windows 
only from above : it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth 
twenty, and in height near fifty ; having a door in the midft. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N 9 794. 
The river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not in 
length, yet in breadth and depth, may be granted to excel it. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 7. 
Then all approach the flain with vaft furprize, , 

Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryden. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch makes 
it rife in height ; the lownefs opens it in breadth. Addifon. 
To BREAK. %. a > pret. I broke , or brake ; part. pafT. broke , or 
broken, [bpeccan, Saxori.] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thoufand, how 
many bafkets of fragments took ye up ? Mark , viii. 1 9. 

Let us break their bands afunder, and caft away their cords 

from us. , P f almn ' 3 ’ 

See, faid the fire, how foon ’tis done ; 

Then took and broke them one by one . 

So ftrong you’ll be in friendfhip ty d ; 

So quickly broke , if you divide. Swift. 

2 . To burft, or open by force. 

Mofes tells us, that the fountains of the earth were broke 
open, or clove afunder. _ Burnet s Theory. 

•2 To pierce ; to divide, as light divides darknels. 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapours, he lay ftretch’d along. Dryden. 

4.. To deftroy by violence. , 7 . , 

This is the fabrick, which, when God breaketh down, none 

can build up again. Burnet s Theory. 

r To overcome ; to furmount. 

Into my hand he forc’d the tempting gold. 

While I with modeft ftruggling broke lus hold. Cay. 

6. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps in. 

I’d give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

Mv mouth no more were broken than thefe boys. 

And writ as little beard. Sbakefp. All's well that ends well. 

, To crulh or deftroy the ftrength of the body. 

O father abbot ! 

An old man, broken with the ftorms of ftate, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye 5 

Give him a little earth for charity. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him ; as that difhoneft vidtory 

At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty* MUtmt 

Kill’d with report that old man eloquent. * 

Have not fome of his vices weakened lus body, and ir itis 
health ? have not others diffipated his eftate, and "duorfh.m 

to want ? J 

8. To fink or appal the fpirit. 

I’ll brave her to her face ; 

I’ll give my anger its free courfe againft her : 

Thou fhalt fee, Phoenix, how PH break her pride. P hi ips. 


B R E 

9. To fiibdue. 

Why, then, thou can’ll: not break her to the lute 

— Why, no ; for fee hath broke the lute to me. 

Shake/p. Taming the Shrew. 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 

With how much care he forms himfelf to glory, 

And breaks the fiercenefs of his native temper. Addifon s Cato. 

10 . To crulh; to difable; to incapacitate. 

The defeat of that day at Cropredy was much greater than 
it then appeared to be ; and it even broke the heart of his army. 

Clarendon, 

Your hopes without are vanilh’d into fmoke; 

Your captains taken, and your armies broke. Dryden, 

1 1. To weaken the mind. 

Oppreft nature deeps : 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 

Which, if convenicncy will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

If any dabler in poetry dares venture upon the experiment, 
he will only break his brains. Felton on the Clajicku 

12. To tame; to train to obedience. 

What boots it to break a colt, and to let him ftreight run 
loofe at random ? Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

So fed before he’s broke , he'll bear 
T 00 great a ftomach patiently to feel 
The ladling whip, or chew the curbing fteel. Mays Virgil. 

That hot-mouth’ d bead: that bears againft the curb, 

Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryden. 

No fports but what belong to war they know, 

T o break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryden. 

Virtues like thefe, 

Make human nature ftiine, reform the foul. 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addifon s Cato. 

13. To make bankrupt. 

For this few know themfelves : for merchants broke , 

View their eftate with difeontent and pain. Davies. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Sbakefp. 
With arts like thefe, rich Matho, when he fpeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 

A command or call to be liberal, all oi a fudden impoverifhes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and fhuts up every private man’s 
exchequer*. South. 

14. To crack or open the {kin, fo as that the blood comes. 

She could have run and waddled all about ; even the day be- 
fore fee broke her brow ; and then my hufeand took up the 
child. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Weak foul ! and blindly to deftrudtion led : 

She break her heart ! fee’ll fooner break your head. Dryden. 

15. To violate a con.radt or promife. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time. Sbakefp. T. G. of Vet. 

Pardon this fault, and, by my foul I fwear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. Sbakefp. 

Did not our worthies of the houfe, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? Nudihas, 

16. To infringe a law. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 

17. To intercept; to hinder the effect of. 

Break their talk, miftrefs, quickly ; my kinfman feall fpeak 
for himfelf. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet fo as if the 
fir ft fall be broken , by means of a fop, or otherwife, it ftayeth 
a b ove> Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo fmall; 

I’ll rather leap down firft, and break your fall. Dry en. 

As one condemn’d to leap a precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops feort, and looks about for fome kind ftrub. 

To break his dreadful fall. Dryden’ s Spanijh briar. 

She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to break , 

Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. Dryden. 

18. To interrupt. 

Some folitary cloifter will I choofe, 

Coarfe my attire, and feort feall be my fieep, 


isoarie my aiurc} anu uiui l xluui u / * 7 , q Vrlnv 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden s dp. * 
The father was fo moved, that he could only cornman 

voice, broke with fighs and fobbings, fo far as to bid P 

ceed Addifon. S pelf at or, h i <>4- 

'The poor feade feiv’ring ftands, and muft not /;< 

His painful filence, till the mortal fpeak. 

Sometimes in broken words he iigh’d his care. 

Look’d pale, and tumbled when he view d the fair. 

* ass* « sz 

that they were forced to break company ? 

.20. To diflolve any union. , , ^ r n no bk a 

It is great folly, as well as injuftice* to rea^ ^^ip. 

relation. * ' J 

2i. To reform; with of } f time after 

The French were not quite broken of it, unti. 10 ^ 6i 

,ey became chriftians. Grcw’s Cofmovogia a.. •> 


they 
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To open fcmething new ; to propound Comething by en 
^erture. 


overture. . .. b pl . opoU nded, no councilor 

opinion, but only hear * 


3° 
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rrAhe' moft, but to break it, at firft, it miy bejhe 
bett er underiiood at the next meeting. 

I who much denr d to know 
Of whence foe was, yet fearful how 'to .to 

24 . KL\ the bad. To dftable one’s fortune. 

M O, many 

Have broke their bach, with laying VIII. 

For this great journey. 

27. To break ground. Lo plow. generally <nve over 

7 When the price of corn falieth, me general.y ^ ^ 

furpius tillage, and brea no mor e gr V ^ ^ Co rnwaL 

capable of good Led. J 

28. To break ground. To open trenches. 

Z To break the heart. To deftroy wtth grief. 

Good my lord, enter here. 

Will’t break my heart? King Lear. 

I’d rather break mine own. IF 

Should not all relations bear a part . Drvden. 

It were enough to break a Jingle heart. ) 

To break a jefi. To utter a jeft unexpected. 

To break the neck. To lux, or put out the neck joints. 

I had as lief thou didft break his neck, as his fingers. Sbakefp. 

01 To break off. To put a fudden flop. 

| 3 ‘. To break off. To preclude by fome obftacle fuddenly mter- 

P ° fed To check the ftarts and Tallies of the foul. 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addifon* 

34. To break up. To diflolve ; to put a fudden end to. 

Who cannot reft till he good fellows find ; 

He breaks up houfe, turns out of doors his mind. Herbert.. 

He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat out his teeth, 
if he did not retire immediately, and break up the meeting. 

Arbut mot’s Hiftory of j. Lulu 

To break up. To open ; to lay open. . 

The foells being thus lodged amongft this mineral matter, 
when this comes now to be broke up, it exhibits impreffions o 
the foells. Woodward on Foffils. 

36. To break up. To foparate or difoand. 

•After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Solyman returning 

to Conftantinople, broke up his army, and there lay itiU the 
whole year following. Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

37. To break upon the wheel. To punifo by ftretching a criminal 
upon the wheel, and breaking his bones with bats. 

38. To break wind. To give vent to wind in the body. 

To Break, v. n. 

1. To part in two; 

Give forrow words, the grief that does not fpeak, 

Whifpers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Sbakefp . 

2. To burft. 

The clouds are fell above ; and, while I fpeak, 

A fecond deluge o’er our beads may break, Dryden. 

The Roman camp 

Hangs o’er us black and threatning, like aftorm 
Juft breaking on our heads. Dryden s All for Love. 

3. To burft by dafoing, as waves on a rock. 

Fie could compare the confufion of a multitude to that tu- 
mult in the Icarian fea, dafoing and breaking among its crowd 
of iflands. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

At laft a falling billow flops his breath. 

Breaks o’er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden. 

4. To break as a fwelling ; to open, and difeharge matter. 

. Some hidden abfeefs in the mefentery, breaking fome few 

days after, was difeovered to be an apofteme. Harvey. 

Afk one who hath fubdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no lefs 
happy than the eafe of a broken impoftume, after the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

5 . 'Fo open as the morning. 

The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Becaufe that I and you muft: part. 

Stay, or elfe my joys will die, 

And perifh in their infancy. Donne. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the darknefs of the 
night, whatever deep impreftioris it may make in his mind, 
they are apt to vanife as foon as the day breaks about him. 

Addifon. SpeB at or, N° 465. 

6* To burft forth; to exclaim. 

Every man, 

After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
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A thing infpii’cl ; and, not confultin b , l iffry 

Into a general prophecy. 

To become bankrupt. . _ ^ich, if, like an 

come to poverty. , hnufes foil 

Cutler few tenants bran, “ nd ' ,ou ^ s a ' ’ iW. 

For very want he could not build a wall. 

To decline in health and ftrengrn. 

' Yet thus, methinks, I hear them fpeak ; 


See how the dean begins to break : 


Swift-' 


Poor gentleman ! lie droops apace 
9- To iffue out with vehemence. bahJs heftrook, 

V *°Cslamities may be neareft at hand, and readieft to Win 
fuddenly upon u V which ^ -ard of 

fiances, may imagine to be fai foek • pifilif- 

^ The three mighty men broke through bo ^ ^ 

tU They came into Judah, and brake into it. * 7 j 

Or who foutup the fea withiadoors, wheh “ 

if it had iffued out of the womb ? fob, 

This, this is he ; foftly awhile, > . . n , t ... 

Let us not break in upon him. Milton s Agent lies, /. S • 
He refolved, that Balfour ftiould ufe his utmoft endeavour to 
Inak through with his whole body of horfe. Clarendon, b. vm. 

When the channel of a river is overcharged widi wa.u, 
more than it can deliver, it neceffarily breaks over the banks, 
to make itfelf room. Hale's Or, g,n of Mankind. 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all difguiies, 


And fpares not gods nor men.^ 


Denham’s Sophy. 


Till through thofe clouds the fun of knowledge brake. 

And Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denham. 

Oh! could’ft thou break through fate’s fevere decre'e, 

A new Marcellus feall arife in thee. Dryden’ s JEneid. 

At length I’ve afted my fevereft part ; 

I feel the woman breaking in upon me, . , r 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. Addifon S Cato. 

Plow does the luftre of our father’s a&ions. 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him. 

Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! Addifon. 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in. 

On my departing foul. Addifon s Caro. 

There are not wanting fome, who, ftruck with the ufe'fui- 
ricfs of thefe charities, break through all the difficulties and ob- 
ftrudtions that now lie in the way towards advancing them. 

Atterbury. 

Almighty pow’r, by whofe moft wife command, 

Helplefs^ forlorn, uncertain here I ftand ; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyfelf away. 

Or break into my foul with perfedf day ! Arbuthiot. 

Heav’n its fparkling portals wide difplay. 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! Pope’s Meffah. 

I muft pay her the laft duty of friendfliip wherever fed is, 
though I break through the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Swift’s Letters. 

II. To come to an explanation. 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought 
fit to break with him thereof. Sidney, b. i. 

Stay with me awhile ; 

I am to break with thee of fome affairs. 

That touch me near. Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Ver or a. 

Break with them, gentle love. 

About the drawing as many of their hufoands 
Into the plot, as can ; if not, to rid ’em, 


B. 
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12. 


obnfen’s Catiline * 


That’ll be the eafier pradlice. 

To fall out; to be friends no longer. 

Be not afraid to break 
With murd’rers, and traitors, for the faving 
A life fo near and neceflary to you. 

As is your country’s. B. Johnfon s Catiline. 

To break upon the fcore of danger or expence, is to be mean 
and narrow-fpirited. Collier on Friendfhip . 

Sighing, he fays, we muft certainly break. 

And my cruel unkindnefs compels him to fpeak. Prior » 

13. To break from. To feparate from with fome vehemence. 

How didft thou Lorn life’s meaner charms* 

Thou who cou’dft break from Laura’s arms ? Rof common. 

Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ; 

And thus with manly modefty he fpoke. Dryden’ s Virpil. 
This cuftom makes bigots and fcepticks ; and thofe that 
break from it, are in danger of herefy. Locke. 

1 4. To break in. To enter unexpectedly, without proper prepa- 
ration. 

l he doctor is a pedant; that, with a deep voice, and a ma- 
gifterial air, breaks in upon converfation, and drives down all 
before him, Addifon on Italy 
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To break. To difcard. 

When I fee a great officer broke, a change made hi th= court 
eveVreig,’!ed ^ the moft S racious Ptincefs thal 

t6 . To break loofe To efcape from captivity S ' W '- f ‘' 

And bowly°venmrc totlSpitcf ** ^ 

’?• fw^Lfriakeo 

tz'cszr, “ o- '»» ■» 7 

1%. To break off. To defift fuddenly. ‘ U ' Afin ' 

anver-wT rem r Pt0rily ^ef* 5? ^inefs, in a fit of 
Slk howfoeyer you fhew brtternefs, do not aft any 
tiling that is not revocable. -p a ^ 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorabl/vic- 
tory was won by the Chriftians at Lepanto, being then hearing 
ot caufes in coniiftory, broke off fuddenly, and faid to tliofe a- 
bout him, It is now more time we fhould give thanks to God. 

When you begin to confider, whether you may fafely take 
one draught more, let that be accounted a fign late enough to 

„ Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

19. To break off from. To part from with violence. J 

„„ To \ m T f ? m 'r' S , e " chantin g <i u “n break off. Shakefp. 

2C. To break out. To difeover itfelf in fudden effecls. 

Pet not one fpark of filthy luftful fire 
Break out , that may her facred peace moleft. Upenfer. 

7 le >' ' mot!lel ' an,J keep down the flame of the mifehief, fo 
as it may not break out in their time of government; what 
comes a.terwards, they care not. Spenfir's Ireland. 

ouch a deal of wonder is broken out within this hour, that 
ballad makers cannot be able to exprefs it. Shake fp. 

. As fire breaks out of flint by percuffion, fo wifdom and truth 
lliuetii out of tiie agitation of argument. Howel. 

Ful] y r *P e » his fwelling fate breaks out , 

And hurries him to mighty mifehiefs on. Dryden . 

Ail turn d their Tides, and to each other fpoke ; 

I faw their words break out in fire and fmoke! Dryden. 

Like a ball of fire, the further thrown. 

Still with a greater blaze fhefhone, 

And her bright foul broke out on ev’ry fide. Dryden. 

There can be no greater labour, than to be always difl'em- 
bling ; there being fo many ways by which a fmothered truth is 
apt to blaze, and break out . South. 

They are men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in the 
ordinary circumftances of life. Addifon on the War. 

A vioient fever broke out in the place, which fwept away great 
multitudes. ^ Addifon. Spectator, N° >64. 

21. To break out. To have eruptions from the body, as puftules 
or fores. 

22. To break out. To become dilfolute. 

He broke not out into his great exceffes, while he was re- 
trained by the counfels and authority of Seneca. Dryden. 

23. To break up. Toceafe; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, when the 

river firfb rifeth, great plagues in Cairo ufe fuddenly to break up. 

Bacon's Natural Hijl. N° 7 4 3 . 

24. To break up. To diffolve itfelf. 

Thefe, and the like conceits, when men have cleared their 

underflanding, by the light of experience, willfcatter and break 
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up , like miff. 


Bacon' s Nat. Hijl. N° 124. 


The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery moifture, and 
verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifible, 
than the fudden difeharge or vanifhing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from glafs, or any polifhed body ; for the 
miftinefs fcattereth, and breaketh up fuddenly. Bacon. 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and crofs of light brake 
upj and caff itfelf abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 
liars. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

What we obtain by converfation, is oftentimes loft again, 
as fcon as the company breaks up , or, at leaft, when the day va- 
nifhes. Watts . 

25 To break up. To begin holidays; to be difmiffed from bu- 
• finefs. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like youthful fteers unyok’d, they took their courfe 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth : or, like a fchool broke up , 

Each hurries tow’rds his home and fporting-place. Shakefp. 

26. To break with. To part friendfhip with any. 

There is a Have whom we have, put in prifon. 

Reports, the Volfcians, with two feveral powers. 

Are entered in the Roman territories. — ■ 

— Go fee this rumourer whipt. It cannot be, 

The Volfcians dare break with us. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

Can there be any thing of friendfhip in fnares, hooks, and 
trapans ? Whofoever breaks with his friend upon fuch terms, 
has enough to warrant him in fo doing, both before God and 
and man. South. 

Invent fome apt pretence, 

To break with Bertram Dryden’ s Spanif Friar. 


Swift. 
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Break, n.f [from the verb.] 

J. State of being broken; opening 

non never^ceafedf * ^ the can. 

for now, and fince firft break 
Aiere ferpent in appearance, forth was 'come, plrad Lott 
They muft be drawn from far, and without break-. 

sr iS”* 1 * <-* * 

2. A paufe ; an interruption. Addifon. 

3. A line drawn, noting that the fenfe is fufpended. 

.AH modern trafh is 

^ et forth with num’rous breaks and dallies. 

Bre aker. n. f [from break .] 

1 . He that breaks any thincr. 

Cardinal, I’ll be no breaker of the law. Shakefp. H. IV- 
the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
God s Jaw, there would be need of them, to be prifons for the 
breakers of the laws of men. « .T 

2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks. 

To eat the firft 

As foon as Phoebus’ rays infpedl us, 

Firft, Sir, I read, and then I breakfajl , Prior 

Bre akfast. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. The firft meal in the dav. 

The duke was at breakfajl , the laft of his repafts in this 

world. r r~ 

_ -p, . . , _ „ IVotton . 

2. I he thing eaten at the firft meal. 

Hope is a good breakfajl , but it is a bad fupper. Bacon. 
A good piece of bread would be often the beft breakfajl for 
my young mafter. Locke. 

3. A meal, or food in general. 

Had I been feized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfaf to the beaft. Shakefp. 

I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath, 

The wolves will get a breakfajl by my death. 

Yet fcarce enougTi their hunger to fupply. Dryden. 

Bre'akneck. n.f [from break and neck.'] A fall in which the 
neck is broken ; a fteep place endangering the neck, 

I muft 

F orfake the court; to do’t or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

BreGkpromise. n. f [from break and promife. ] One that 
makes a practice of breaking his promife. 

I will think you the moft athciftical breakpromife , and the 
moft hollow lover. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Bre'akvow. n.f [from break and m] He that pradlifes the 
breach of vow r s. 

That daily breakvow , he that wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 

Shakefp. King John. 

Bream, n. f [brame, Fr.] The name of a fifh. 

The bream being at full growth, is a large fifh ; he will breed 
both in rivers and ponds, but loves beft to live in ponds. He 
is, by Gefner , taken to be more elegant than wholfome. He is 
long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleafes 
him, and, in many ponds, fo faft as to overftock them, and 
ftarve the other fifh. He is very broad, with a forked tail, and 
his feales fet in excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a 
narrow fucking mouth, two fets of teeth, and a lozing bone, 
to help his grinders. The male is obferved to have two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of eggs or fpawn. 

Walton s Angler. 

A broad bream , to pleafe fome curious tafte. 

While yet alive in boiling water ca ft. 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. Waller. 

BREAST, n. f [bjieoyc, Saxon.] 

1 . The middle part of the human body, between the neck and 
the belly. 

2. The dugs or teats of women which contain the milk. 

The fubftance of the breafts is compofed of a great number 
of glands, of an oval figure, which lie in a great quantity of 
fat. Their excretory dudls, as they approach the nipple, join 
and unite together, till at laft they form feven, eight, or more, 
fmall pipes; called iubidi ladliferi , which have feveral crofs ca- 
nals, by which they communicate with one another, that if any 
of them be flopped, the milk, which w 7 as brought to it, might 
not ftagnate, but pafs through by the other pipes, which all ter- 
minate in the extremity of the nipple. 1 hey have arteries and 
veins from the fubclavian and intercoftal. They have nerves 
from the vertebral pairs, and from the fixth pair of the brain. 
Their ufe is to feparate the milk for the nourifhment ot the 
foetus. The tubes, which compofe the glands of the breaf in 
laids, like a fphineder mufele, contract fo clolely, that no part 
f the blood can enter them ; but when the womb grows big 
* with 
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with a foetus, and compreftes the defending trunk of the great 
artery, the blood flows in a greater quantity, and with a greater 
force, through the arteries of the breafts , and forces a palfage 
into their glands, which, being at firft narrow, admits only of 
a thin water ; but growing wider by degrees, as the. womb 
grows bigger, the glands receive a thick ferum, and, after 
birth, they run with a thick milk; becaufe that blood, which 
before did flow to the foetus, and, for three of four days after- 
wards, by the uterus, beginning then to ftop, does more dilate 
the mamillary glands. fjuiricy. 

They pluck the fatherlefs from the breajl. XX L. 9. 

3. The part of a beaft that is under the neck, between the fore- 
legs. 

4. The heart; the confcience ; the difpofition of the mind. 

Needlefs was written law, where none oppreft ; 

The law of man was written in his breajl. Dryden s Ovid. 

5. The paffions ; the regard. 

Margarita firft poftefs’d, 

If I remember well, my breajt. Cowley . 

To Breast, v. a. [from the noun.] To meet ill front ; to op- 
pofc breaft to breaft. 

The threaden fails 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea, 

Breaf in g the lofty furge. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Bre'astbone. n.f [from breaf and bone. J The bone of the 
breaft ; the fternum. 

The belly fhall be eminent by ftiadowing the flank, and un- 
der the breaf bone. Peacham. 

Bre'astcasket. n. f. [from breaf and cafket .] With mari- 
ners. The largeft and longeft cafkets, which are a fort of 
firings placed in the middle of the yard. 

Bri/astfast. n.f [from breaf and faf.] In a fhip. A rope 
faftened to feme part of her forward on, to hold her head to a 
warp, or the like. Harris. 

Lre'asthigh. adj. [from breaf and high.] Up to the breaft. 
The river itfelf gave way unto her, fo that fhe was ftraight 
breaf high. Sidney. 

Lay madam Partlet balking in the fun, 

Breajlhigh in fand. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Bre asthooks. n. f [frombreaf and hook.] With fhipwrights. 
Lhe compaffing timbers before, that help to {Lengthen the 
ftem, and all the forepart of the fhip. Harris. 

Bre Asa knot. n.f. [from breaf and knot.] A knot or bunch 
or ribbands worn by women on the breaft. 

Oui ladies have ftill faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the fame atchievements from the influence of this 
breaf knot ? Addifon. Freeholder , N° n. 

Bre ast pl ate. n.f [ from breaf and plate.] Armour for the 
breaft. 

What ftronger breaf plate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel juft. Shakefp 

’Gainftfnieid, helm, breaf plate, and, inllead of thofe,’ 
r ive fharp fmooth ftones from the next brook he chofe. 

This venerable champion will come into the field, arm?d 
only with a pocket-piftol, before his old rufty breaf plate could 
be icourcd, and his cracked headpiece mended. Swift. 

Bre astplough. n. f. [from breaf and plough.] A plough ufed 
for paring turf, driven by the breaft. 

The breajiphugh, which a man flioves before him. Mortim. 
Bre astropes. n.f [from breajl mi rope.] In a fhip. Thofe 

TVT, Y VT t0 the P arreIs ’ and > with th = P^- 

rels, hold the yaids raft to the maft. Harris 

Bre astwork. n.f [from breaf and work.] Works thrown 

rapcl h ' Sh ^ thC ble2lt ° f thC defendants * the fame with p a - 

f 1lf Sl , r /° hn A /l Iey caft U P i >rea f works, and made a redoubt for 
the defence 01 his men. , , ... 

BREATH, n f. [MSe, Saxon ] Clarendon, b. vm. 

mak a ‘ r draWn ^ 3nd Cjeaed ° Ut ° f the bod X b X livi "£ ani- 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

2. Life d ’ “ hrCalh lnt ° the Wind - Shah fP- King Lear. 

rT°, man has more contempt than I of breath ; 

But whence haft thou the pow’r to give me death > Drvden 
3- The date or power of breathing freely • ODtiofed to ' 
ditto,, ,n which a man is breathlel and Vp’enT ^ C ° n ’ 

At Other times he cafts t0 fue the chace 

Of fwift wild beafts, or run on foot a race, 

I enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moft needful, 
elft, hy wrefthng, to wax ftrong and heedful y, r 
What is your difference r fpeak.t- 
lam fcarce in breath , my lord o, v T 

Spam d take fomerefpiteniS;^ 1 ^ 

^caulc is more advantage than your fword n 7 

Th° u t r h f r ds did the y ■ 

Refus’d 2’ gth ’, greW Wea T to deftroy; 

Made frrrow and T e , bro '- , g ht , a 'id out of breath, 
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Reft, that gives all men life, gave him his death. 

And too much breathing put him out of breath. Milton » 

5. Relpite ; paufe; relaxation: 

Give me fome breath ; fome little paufe, dear lord, 

. Before I pofttively fpeak. Shakefp. Richard HI. 

6. Breeze ; ' moving air. 

Vent all thypaffion, and I’ll ftand its Block, 

Calm and unruffled as a fummer’s fea. 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface, Addif Cato. 

7. A Angle adt ; an inftafif. 

You menace me, and court me in a breath , 

Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryden. 

BreWthable. adj. [from breath.] That may be breathed^' 
as, breathable air. 

To Breathe, v. n. [from breath.] 

1. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs- 

Safe return’d, the face of glory paft, y 

New to his friends embrace, had breath’d his laft. Pope. 

2. To live. 

Let him breathe , between the heav’ns and earth, 

A private man in Athens. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatrd . 

3. To take breath ; to reft. 

He prefeiitly followed the vidlory fo hot upon the Scots, that 
he fuftered them not to breathe , or gather themfelves together 
again. Spenfer’s State of Ireland 

Three times they breath’d , and three times did they drink. 
Upon agreement. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

When France had breath’d \ after inteftine broils, 

And peace and conqueft crown’d her foreign toils. Rofcomfn. 

4. To pafs by breathing. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault. 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Shakefp. 
To Breathe, v. a. 

1 • To infpire, or inhale into one’s own body, and ejedl or expire 
out of it. 

They wifh to Jive, 

Their pains and poverty defire to bear. 

To view the light of heav’n, and breathe the vital air. Dry!. 

hey heie began to breathe a moft delicious kind of aether, 

and faw all the fields about them covered with a kind of purple 

% ht -. Tatllr,N°ill. 

2. 1 o injedt by breathing. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital a&ive fpirit * 
whole motions, he expeds, ftiould own the dignity of its ori- 

gIna ,,, Decay of Piety. 

l would be young, be handfome, be belov’d. 

Could I but breathe myfelf into Adraftus. Dryden. 

3* I o expire ; to ejedl by breathing. 

She is called, by ancient authours, the tenth mufe ; and, by 
Biutarcn, , s compared to Caius, the fon of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame. Speftator, N° 2 2 3 ; 

4. I o exercife ; to keep in breath. 

r Thy greyhounds are as fwift as breathed flags. Shakefp 

5. To infpire; to move or adluate by breath. 

I he artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 

I hey breathe the flute, or ftrike the vocal wire. p n : or 

0. I o exhale; to fend out as breath. 

x Nis altar breathes 

7- TouS pri^’ ^ ambr0fiaJ WrS - Mill's Par. Loft. 

I have tow rd heaven breath’d a fecret vow, 

o hve in prayer and contemplation. Shakefp. Mcr. of Ven 
I o give air or vent to. J ' 

The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 

BreYheUT rf e foottoi ™^ a vein- Dryden' o Virgil. 

fKxAiHiR. ».y; [fromteaifc] J 

1 . One that breathes, or lives. 

She fhows a body rather than a life, 

A ftatue than a breather. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra* 

.. oatsr^ay ,b - w “ ,a w "S 

No particular fcandal once can touch, 

2 Infrfrer C ° nfou , nds the heather. Shakefp Meaf. for Meafure 
3- Inlpirer ; one that animates or infufe by infpiration. 7 

I.. ea ffer of all life docs now expire ; 

His milder father fummons him away. 

Bre athing. „.y; [from ? 

I. A 1 pi ration ; fecret prayer. 

S A / • 1 .. A 1*1 1 _ 
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T V . lle U high heav’n his pious breathings turn’d 
Weeping he hop’d, and facrificing mournU ’ 


Pr. 


2. Breathing place ; vent. 

-vt 1 he warmth diftends the chinlr^ ~ 1 

W JfiV ne T. nourifllment fte takes." nT 


■p . 6 - 5 iicvv 1 

Breathless, adj . [fro m breath.] 
i. Gut of breath ; fpent with labour; 

r-p, . Well knew 

1 he prince, with patience and fufferance fly, 
lleat lo on cooled to fubdue ; ^ 


When r^df ^ rencw - Fa "y 4 

r y witn rage, and extreme toil, 

^ ^ %reathlefs y 
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Breathlefs, and faint, leaning upon my fword. 

Came there a certain lord. Shakepi Henry IV. p i. 

Many fo drained themfdves in their race, that they fell 
down breatbkfi and dead. Hayward. 

Breathlefs and tir d, is all my fury fpent, 

Or does my glutted fpleen at length relent ? Dry den's AEn. 

*2. JL/CcIQ. 

Kneeling before this ruin of fweet life, 

And breathing to this breathlefs excellence. 

The incenfe of a vow, a holy vow. Shakefp. King John. 

Yielding to the fentence, breathlefs thou 
And pale {halt lie, as what thou burieft now. Prior. 

Bred, parti cip. pafj'. [from to breed.'] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation would 
never be changed. Wifdom, xii. i o. 

Brede. n.f See Braid. 

In a curious brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by 
fuen juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we fee 
the variety, without being able to diftinguifti the total vanifti- 
ing of the one, from the firft appearance of the other. Addifon. 

BREECH, n. f. [fuppofed from bjiaecan, Sax.] 

1. I he lower part of the body ; the back part. 

When the king’s pardon was offered by a herauld, a lewd 
boy turned towards him his naked breech , and ufed words fuit- 
able to that gefture. Hayward . 

1 he ftorks devour fnakes and other ferpents ; which when 
they begin to creep out at their breeches , they will prefently clap 
them clofe to a wall, to keep them in. Grew's Mufaum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah ! that thy father had been fo refolv’d ! — 

— That you might ftill have worn the petticoat. 

And ne’er have ftoln the breech from Lancafter. Shakefpeare. 

3. 7 he hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vaft pitches. 

Are tumbl’d back upon their breeches. Anonym. 

To Breech, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breeches. 

2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to breech a gun. 

Breaches, n. f. [bpaec, Sax. from bracca , an old Gaulifh word ; 

fo that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with 
breeches , to be derived from that of the garment. In this fenfe 
it has no fmgular.] 

1. The garment worn by men over the lower part of the body. 

Petrachio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
pair of old breeches , thrice turned. Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 

Rough fatires, fly remarks, ill-natur’d fpeeches. 

Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. Prior: 

Give him a Angle coat to make, he’d do’tj 
A veft, or breeches , Angly ; but the brute 
Cou’d ne’er contrive all three to make a fuit. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

2. To wear the breeches , is, to ufurp the authority of the huf- 
bands. 

The wife of Xanthus was proud and domineering, as if her 
fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her to the breeches. 

L' EJirange. 

To BREED, v. a. preter. I bred , I have bred, [bpaeban. Sax.] 

1. To procreate; to generate ; to produce more of the fpecies. 

None fiercer in Ntimidia bred. 

With Carthage were in triumph led. Rofcojnmon. 

2 . Tooccafion; tocaufe; to produce. 

Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, 

That, to have heard, great horrour would have bred. F. £K 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have bi ed in the hearts of 
others. Hooker, b. iv. 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, Ireedeth in 
vouch 1 Afchams Schoolmajler. 

Intemperance and lull: breed infirmities and difeafes, which, 
being propagated, fpoil the ftrain of a nation. Tillotfon . 

2. To contrive ; to hatch ; to plot. 

My fon Edaar ! had he a hand to write this ! a heart and 

brain to breed it in ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. To produce from one’s feif. 

Children would breed their teeth witli much lefs danger. . 

Locke on Education. 

e To give birth to ; to be the native place. 

Mr Harding, and the worthieft divine chnftendom hath bred 
for the fpace of fome hundreds of years, were brought up toge- 
ther in the fame univerfity. Hooker. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom, certain, thefe rough fhades did never brad. Milton. 

6. To educate ; to qualify by education. 

Whoe’er thou art, whofe forward years are bent 
On ftate-affairs to guide the government ; 

Hear firft what Socrates of old has faid 

To the lov’d youth, whom he at Athens bred. Vryden. 

To breed up the fon to common lenfe. 

Is evermore the parent’s leaft expence. Dryden s Juvenal. 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred. 

Without controul, to ftrip and fpoil the dead. Vryden. 
Plis farm may not remove his children too far from him, or 

the trade he breeds them up in. Loc gt 
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7; To bring up ; to take care of from infancy. 

B?ed up in grief, can pleafure be our theme ? 

Uur endlefs anguifli, does not nature claim ? 

Reafon and forrow are to us the fame. 

AK wretched me ! by fates averfe decreed 

To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. £ r ,j,„ 
I o Breed, v. n. ■ 

I. To bring young. 

Lucina, it feems, was breeding , , and fhe did nothin? but 
tertain the company with a difeourfe upon the difficulty 0 f 


rior. 


en- 

rec- 


Spedator, N° 431, 


Pah 


eigo. 


koning to a day. 

2. IT encreafe by new produ&ion. 

But could youth laft, and love ftill breed. 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

3. To be produced ; to have birth. 

Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d, 

The air is delicate. Shakefp. King Lear. 

There is a worm that breedeth in old fnow, and dieth foon 
after it cometh out of the fnow. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N° 696. 

The caterpillar is one of the moft general of worms, and* 
breedeth of dew and leaves. Bacon 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggots 
and flies breed in putrefied carcafes. Bentley. 

4. To raife a breed. 

In the choice of fwine, choofe fuch to breed of as are of 
long large bodies. Mortimer . 

Breed, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A caft; a kind; a fubdivifion of fpecies. 

I bring you witnefles. 

Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England’s breed. Shakefp. 
The horfes were young and handfome, and of the beft breed 
in the north. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Walled towns, ftored arfenals, and ordnance; all this is but 
a fheep in ‘a lion’s skin, except the breed and difpofition of the 
people be ftout and warlike. Bacon's Effays , N° 30. 

Infectious ftreams of crowding fins began. 

And through the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

Rofcommon . 

Rode fair Afcanius on a firy fteed, 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 
A coufin of his laft wife’s was propofed ; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

2. Progeny ; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ? Shakefp. Mer. of Veil. 

3. A number produced at once ; a hatch. 

She lays them in the fand, where they lie till they are hatch- 
ed ; fometimes above an hundred at a breed. Grew' s Mi fawn. 
Bre'edbate. n.f. [from breed and bate.] One that breeds 
quarrels; an incendiary. 

An honeff, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant fliall come 
in houfe withal ; arid, I warrant you, no teltale, nor no breed- 
bate. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor, 

Breeder, n.f [from breed.] 

1. That which produces any thing. 

Time is the nurfe and breeder of all good. Shakefp. 

2. The perfon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the beft breeders 
and bringers up of the worthieft men. Afchams Schoolmafer . 

3. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldft thou be a breeder of 
finners ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad, 

Amongft the faireft breeders of our time. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and as many in 
the country, we fay, that if there be fixty of them breeders in 
London, there are more than fixty in the country. Graunt. 
Yet if a friend a night or two fhould need her. 

He’d recommend her as a fpecial breeder. Pope. 

4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 

The breeders of Englifh cattle turned much to dairy, orelie 
kept their cattle to fix or feven years old. Temple . 

Breeding, n.f. [from breed.] 

1. Education; inftru&ion; qualifications. 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 

A poor phyfician’s daughter. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
I hope to fee it a piece of none of the mean ft breeding, to be 
acquainted with the laws of nature. Glanville' s Scepfts , Pief. 

2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breeding , fometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great erreurs, muff the lefs commit. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding , and wit, and air, and decent pride. 

3. Nurture; care to bring up from the infant ftate. 

Why was my breeding order d and prefci lb d 5 
As of a perfon feparate to God, 

Defign’d for great exploits. Milton s Agomfles, l. 3 • 

Breese. n.f. [bpioya, Saxon.] A flinging fly ; the g adfl 7 ' The 


Pope , 
Siuift . 
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The learned write, the infeft breefe 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. UMa>. 

A fierce loud buzzing breefe , their flings c-ruv? bloo , 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood ; 

Seiz’d with unufual pains, they loudly cry ; 

Tana»rus haftens thence, and leaves his channels dry. Drill 

KREEZE.°«./ frezza, Ital.] A gentle gale, a foft wind 

We find, that thefe hotted regions of the world, (eatec I un- 
der the equinoaial line, or near it, are fo refrefhed with a dai y 
gale of eafterly wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that doth 
ever more blow ftrongeft in the heat of the day. Ralegh. 

From land a gentle breeze arofe by night, 7 

Serenely fhone the ftars, the moon was light, f 

And the fea trembled with her filver light. J ry en. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfeft calm : that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the doling wood. 1 hornjon. 

Bre'ezy. adj. [from breeze.] Fanned with gales. 

The feer, while zephyrs curl the fwclhng deep, 

Balks on the breezy fhore, in grateful fleep, ^ .. 

His oozy limbs. Pope's OdyJJey , b. 111. 1 . 545 - 

Bre'hon. n.f An Irifh word. . , . . . 

In the cafe of murder, the brehon , that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer and the party murdered, 
which profecute the action, that the malefa&or {hall give unto 
them, or to the child or wife of him that is flain, a recom- 
pence, which they call an eriach. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Breme. adj. [from bpemman, Sax. to rage or fume.] Cruel; 
{harp; fevere. 

And when the fliining fun Iaugheth once, 

You deemen the fpring come at once : 

But eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 

Full of wrinkles, and frofty furrows. Spenfer' s Pajlorals. 

Brent, adj. [from bpennan, Sax. to burn.] Burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy Vjueen, b. ii. 

Brest, n. f. [In architecture.] That member of a column, called 
alfo the torus, or tore. 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the outward parts of any tim- 
ber building, and in the middle floors, into which the girders 
are framed. Harris. 

Bret, n.f A fiflh of the turbut kind, called alfo hurt or brut. 

Did. 

Bre'thren. n.f. [The plural of brother.] See Brother. 

All thefe feels are brethren to each other in faCtion, igno- 
rance, iniquity, perverfenefs, pride. Swift. 

BREVE, n. f. [In mufick.] A note or character of time, equi- 
valent to two meafures or minims. Harris. 

Bre'viary. n.f. [breviaire , Fr. breviarium , Lat.] 

1. An abridgment; an epitome; a compendium. 

Crefconius, an African biflhop, has given us an abridgment, 
or breviary thereof. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

2. The book containing the daily fervice of the church of Rome. 

Bre'viat. n.f [from brevis, brevio , Lat.] A fhort compen- 
dium. 

It is obvious for the flvallowcft difeourfer to infer, that the 
whole counfel of God, as far as it is incumbent for man to 
know, is comprifed in that one breviat of evangelical truth. 

Decay of Piety. 

BreViature. n.f [from brevio, Lat.] An abbreviation. 

Brevi'er. n.f. A particular fize of letter ufed in printing; 
fo called, probably, from being originally ufed in printing a 
breviary ; as, 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’ft. 

Live well, how long or fhort, permit to heav’n. Milton. 

BreVity. n.f [hrevitas,luzt.] Concifenefs ; Ihortnefs; con- 
traction into few words. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity , and having the command of his 
own language, could bring thofe words into a narrow com- 
pais, which a tranflator cannot render without circumlocu- 

T tl p!f' Dryden. 

i o BKB W. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch ; braiven, German ; bjunan, 
Saxon.] * 

1. I o make liquours by mixing feveral ingredients. 

We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, and roots, 

and f P ices - , Bacon. 

Mercy guard me ! 

r Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver. Milton. 

2. I o prepare by mixing things together. 

Here s neither rufli nor fhrub to hear off any weather at all, 
and another ftorm brewing. Shakefp. Tcmpeft. 

ake away tnefe chalices ; go, brew me a pottle of fack 

C[y V . r Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Ur brew fierce tempefts on the watry main, 

Dr o’er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Pope's R. of the L. 


3 - To contrive; to plot. 

th-mnlf lU0 bS the , moft ma Kcious and frantick furmife, and 
i , c com f r Y to h* nature, that, I think, had ev 

T'L 5!‘"* e „ be S lnnin g of the world* howfoever counte- 


ever been 

nanrfvl „ ri n 0 mjwioever coi 

print. ; ' l ° e 0US P ani phlet of a fugitive phyfician, even in 

Wotton. 
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To Brew. v. n . To perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his houfe, and walh, wring, brew, bake, fcour, re s 
meat, and make the beds, and do all. myfelf. _ Sbaie/p. 

Brew, n.f [from the verb.] Manner of brewing; or thing 

brewed. _ . ’ 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potato roots, ° 

burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are n° u ™“ h S 
meats Bacon s Natural Hijlqry , N 47* 

Bre'wa'ge. n.f. [from hrewf Mixture of various things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

With eggs. Sir ? 

-Simple of itfelf : I'll no pullet-fperm m my brewage: 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wimfor. 

Bre'wbr. n.f. [from brew.] A man whofe profeffion it is to 

When breivers marr their malt with water. Sh. King Lear . 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonftrate out of Euclid or Apollonius, that his baker, or 
brewer, or cook, has not conveyed poifon into his meat or 

drink. , T)llot f an ’ 

Bre'whouse. n.f [from brew and houfe.] A houfe appiopri- 

ated to brewing. s 

In our brewhoufes , bakehoufes, and kitchens, are made clivers 
drinks, breads, and meats. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Bre'wing. n.f. [from brew.] Quantity of liquour brewed. 

A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer , maketh it work 
again. Bacon s Natural HiJlory, N^ 1 3 ^ 4 * 

BreVis. n.f. A piece of bread foaked in boiling fat pot- 
tage, made of falted meat. 

Bri'ar. n.f. See Brier. 

BRIBE, n.f [Bribe, in French, originally fignifies a piece or 
bread, and is applied to any piece taken from the reft ; it is 
therefore likely, that a bribe originally ffgnified, among us, a 
{hare of any thing unjuftly got.] A reward given to pervert 
the judgment, or corrupt the condudE 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shakefp. Julius Ccefar . 

Nor lefs may Jupiter to gold aferibe. 

When he turn’d himfelf into a bribe. Waller. 

If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
teft. L'EJlrange. 

There’s joy when to wild will you laws preferibe. 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden . 

To Bribe, v. a. [from the noun.] To gain by bribes ; to give 
bribes, rewards, or hire, to bad purpofes. It is feldom, and 
not properly, ufed in a good fenfe. 

How pow’rful are chafte vows ! the wind and tide 
You brib'd to combat on the Englifh fide. Dryden. 

Briber, n.f. [from bribe.] One that pays for corrupt practices. 
Affection is ftill a briber of the judgment ; and it is hard for 
a man to admit a reafon againft the thing he loves ; or to con- 
fefs the force of an argument againft an intereft. South. 

Bribery, n.f. [from bribe.] The crime of taking rewards for 
bad practices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againft the bribery 
and extortion of the governours of provinces : before, fays Ci- 
cero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as was 
fufficient for themfelves ; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themfelves, but for judges, 
jurors, and magiftrates. Bacon . 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the folid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryden' s Aurengz. Preface. 

BRICK, n.f [brick, Dutch; brique , Fr. according to Menage , 
from imbrex , Lat. whence brica.] 

1. A mafs of burnt clay, fquared for the ufe of builders. 

For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not a- 
gain to that it was, may be called alter atio major ; as coals 
made of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon's Natural HiJlory. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbifh and bricks, which 
the prefent architects value much beyond thofe of a modern 
make, to defray the charges of their fearch. Addifon. 

But fpread, my fons, your glory thin or thick. 

On pafiive paper, or on folid brick. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A loaf {haped like a brick. 

To Brick, v. a. [from the noun.] To lay with bricks. 

7 he fexton comes to know where he is to be laid, and whe- 
ther his grave is to be plain or bricked . Swift . 

Bri ckbat. n. f. [from brick and bat.] A piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a 
fweat more daintily than brickbats hot. Bacon's Natural Hif. 

Bri'ckclay. n. f [from brick and clay.] Clay ufed for mak- 
ing brick. 

I have obferved it only in pits wrought for tile and brickclay. 

Bri ckdust. n.f. [from brick and dujl.] Duff: made by pound- 
ing bricks. J r 

This ingenious authour, being thus {harp fet, got together a 
convenient quantity of brickdujl, and difpofed of it into feveral 
papers. Spedator, N« 283. 

Bri'ckearth. n.f. [from brick and earth.] Earth ufed 


making bricks. 


in 


They 
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They grow very well both on the hazelly brickearths, anil 
on gravel. Mortimer. 

-BRICK-KILN. n.f [from brick and kiln . ] A kiln : a nlace to 
burn bricks. 

Like the Ifraelites in the brick-kilns , they multiplied the more 
for their oppreffion. _ ' D of p;. 

Br i cklayer. n.f. [from brick and lay. J A man whofe trade 
it is to build with bricks ; a brick-mafon. 

The elder of them, being put to nurfe. 

And ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bricklayer , when he came to age. Sbakefp . H. VI. 

If you had liv’d, Sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers , fure the tow’r had Hood. Donne. 
Bri ckmaker. n. f. [fiom brick and make . J One whole trade 
it is to make bricks. 

I hey aie common in clay-pits j but the brickmakers pick 
them out of the clay. _ Woodward on FojJils. 

BrFdal. adj. [from bride.] Belonging to a wedding ; nuptial ; 
connubial. 

• Our wedding chear to a fad fun’ral feaft, 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change. 

Our bridal flowers ferve for a buried corfe. Sbakefp. 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Sbakefp. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafte the ev’ningllar, 

On his hill-top to light the bridallamp. Farad. Lofl , b. viii. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton s Agonijl. 1 . 1 195. 

When to my arms thou brought’!! thy virgin love, 

I air angels fung our bridal hymn above. Dryden, 

With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride ! 

Oh, early loft ! oh, fitter to be led 

In chearful fplendour to the bridal bed ! Waljh. 

For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins hymenaeals fing. Pope’s Eloifa to Abel. 
BrFdal. n. f. The nuptial feftiyal. 

Nay, we muft think, men are not gods ; 

Nor of them look for fuch obfervance always, 

As fits the bridal. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright. 

The bridal of the earth and fky. 

Sweet dews ftiall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou muft die. Herbert. 

In death’s dark bow’rs our bridals we will keep. 

And his cold hand 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to fleep. Dryden. 

BRIDE, n.f [bpyb, Saxon ; brudur , in Runick, fignifies a beau- 
tiful woman.] A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love’s praifes to refound, 

Ne let the fame of any be envy’d ; 

So Orpheus did for his own bride . Spenfers Epitbalamium . 

The day approach d, when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryden’ s Fab. 

Tnefe are tributes due from pious brides , 

From a chafte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith’s Phcsdr . 
Bri'debed. n.f. [from bride and bed.] Marriage-bed. 

Now until the break of day. 

Through this houfe each fairy ftray ; 

To the beft bridebed will we, 

Which by us fhall blefled be. Sbakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dr. 

Would David’s fon, religious, juft, and brave, 1 
To the firft bridebed of the world receive > 

A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave? 3 Prior. 

Bri'decake. n.f. [from bride and cake.] A cake diftributed to 
the guefts at the wedding. 

With the phant’fies of hey-troll. 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the bride’s ftake. Ben. fohnfon s Underwoods. 
The writer, refolved to try his fortune, failed all day, and, 
that he might be fure of dreaming upon fomething at night, 
procured an handfome flice of bridecake , which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. Spectator, N Q 597. 

Br i'degroom. n.f [from bride and groom.] Anew married 
man. 

As are thofe dulcet founds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear. 

And fummon him to marriage. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why doft thou fteal fo foon away to bed ? Dryden. 

Bri'demen. 2 n.f. The attendants on the bride and bride- 
Bri'demaids. ) groom. 

BrFdestake. n.f. [from bride and flake.] It feems to be a 
poft fet in the ground, to dance round, like a maypole. 

And divide the broad bridecake, 

Round about the brideflake. Ben. fohnfon’ s Underwoods. 

BRFDE WELL. n. f [The palace built by St. Bride’s , or Brid- 
get’ swell, was turned into a workhoufe.] A houfe of correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than all the work- 
houfes and Bridewells in Europe. Spectator, N° 157. 
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BRIDGE, n.f [bjuc, Saxon.] 

I; A raired over water for the convenience of nsffi 

Vhat need the bridge much broader than the flood ? ^ 

a 1 , . Shake/p. Much ado about Nnti:*. 

. ^f, Ancl P rotld Araxc ^ whom no bridge could bind. Dr , 

а. 1 he upper part of the nofe. ’ 7 yden. 

The railing gently the bridge of the nofe, doth prevent ,1 
d £°‘™“y of a Mdle nofe. Bacon’s Natw at Hljtory f 

XotornT 1 ® °f the ftnngs fnftringed inftmments of mufll' 
pile “ " [fr ° m th ° 110Un ' ] T '° raife a ^ overly 
Came to the fca ; and over Hcllefpont 

Bm-Dltif \TL:frT with Afia jo;n ’ A ^ L ° A h - *• 

1 verned eadftali ^ reinS by which * horfe is reftrain ed and s? 0 - 

Crecping and crying, till they feiz’d at laft 

. His courier s bt idle, and his feet embrac’d. Dryden’ s Fahbr 

2. A reftraint ; a curb ; a check. 

The king refolved to put that place, which fome men fancied 
to be & bridle upon the city, into the hands of fuch a man as 

he A mi K §b V, eIy UP ° n V , tendon. 

A bright genius often betrays ltfelf into many errours with- 
out a continual bridle on the tongue. * Watts 

1 o BrFdle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. lo reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. AddiTm 

2 . To put a bridle on any thing. J 

I he queen of beauty ftop’d her bridled doves ; 

Approv’d the little labour of the Loves. p r \ or . 

3* To reftrain ; to govern. 

I be difpofition of thefe things is committed to them, whom 
law 1, may at all times bridle , and fuperiour power controul. 

Hooker , b. v. § q. 

With a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, and our hearts command. Waller . 

To BrFdle. v. n. To hold up the head. 

BrFdlehand. n.f. [from bridle and hand.] The hand which 
holds the bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridlchand fomething 
gently ftir; but, indeed, fo gently, as it did rather diftil virtue 
than ufe violence. Sidney, b. ii. 

The heat of fummer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affected his bndleband with great pain. Wifeman’s Surgery ; 

BRIEF, adj. [ brevis , Lat. brief, Fr.] 

1. Short ; concife. It is now feldom ufed but of words. 

A play there is, my lord, fome ten words long. 

Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 

But by ten* words, my lord, it is too long. 

Which makes it tedious. Sbakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

I will be mild and gentle in my words. — 

— And brief, good mother, for I am in hafte. Sbakefp. R. III. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. 

More pleafant, pretty, and effectual. Sbakefp. Tam. Shrezu. 
They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 

Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

The brief {file is that which expreffeth much in little. 

Ben. fohnfon’ s Difcovery. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 
nefs ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon to thank me for 
being brief Collier’s View of the Stage. 

2. Contradted ; narrow. 

The fhrine of V enus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 

Poftures beyond brief nature. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Brief, n.f. [brief, Dutch, a letter.] 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief, how many fports are ripe : 

Make choice of which your highnefs will fee firft. Sbakefp. 
The apoftolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
viz. fome are called briefs, becaufe they are comprifed in a 
a fhort and compendious way of writing. Ayliffe s Paragon. 

2. A fhort extract, or epitome. 

But how you muft begin this enterprize, 

I will your highnefs thus in brief advife. Fairy Fjucen, b. ii. 
I doubt not but 1 fhall make it plain, as far as a fum or brief 
can make a caufe plain . Bacon’s Holy Thar. 

The brief pf this tranfadtion is, thefe fpringsthat arife here, 
are impregnated with vitriol. Woodward on Fcjfls. 

3. In law. 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to anfwer to any ac- 
tion j or it is any precept of the king in writing, iffuing out of 
any court, whereby he commands any thing to be done. Cowel. 

4. The writing given the pleaders, containing the cafe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift- 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable colledlion i 01 any 
publick or private lofs. 

б. [Inmufick.] A meafure of quantity, which contains two 

ftrokes down in beating time, and as many up. Hams. 

Briefly, aclv. [from brief.] Concifely j in few words. ^ 
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I will fpeak in that manner which the fubjedi requires ; that 
is, probably, and moderately, and briefly. Bacon: 

The modeft queen a while, with downcaft eyes*- 
Ponder’d the fpeech ; then briefly thus replies. Dryden. 

f • .. / r L. . Jd 1 f ’ ^ . fl Urt/o « 111 I 
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The blazing hrightnefs of her beauty’s beam> 

And glorious light of her fun-fhining face, 

a..: gain!! the ftream. Fairy Q L L 
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«Br i'efness. n.f. [from brief] Concifenefs ; fhortnefs. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in finoothnefs and pro- 
priety, in quicknefs and brief nefs. Camden’s Remains. 

BRI'ER. n.f. [bjiaep, Sax.] A plant. 

The fweet and the wild forts are both fpecies of the rofe > 
which fee. 

What fubtle hole is this, 

Whofe mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers ? Sbakefp. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, ^ 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, v 

And over it three times doth leap j 3 

Her magick much availing. Drayton s Nympbid. 
Br i'ery. adj. [from brier.] Rough; thorny; full of briers. 
Brig, and poflibly alfo Brix, is derived from the Saxon bjucg, 
a bridge; which, to this day, in the northern counties, is called 
a briggs, and not a bridge. Gibfon’s Camden. 

BRIGADE, n f [brigade, Fr. It is now generally pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable.J A divifion of forces ; a 
body of men, confifting of feveral ifquadrons of horfe, or bat- 
talions of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads. 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 

Briga'de Major. An officer appointed by the brigadier to af- 
fift him in the management and ordering of his brigade ; and 
he there a<fts as as a major general does in an army. Harris. 
Brigadier General. An officer who commands a brigade of 
horfe or foot in an army; next in order below a major general. 
Bri'gand. n.f. [brigand, Fr.] A robber ; one that belongs to 
a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous theevifb brigands 
in fome rocks ; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
man, a political creature. Brambal againjl Hobbes. 

Bri'gandine. I r r{r , . 

Bri'gantine. \ n 'J- [from brigand.] 

1. A light veffel ; fuch as has been formerly ufed by corfairs or 

pirates. J 

Like as a a warlike brigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. Spenfer. 

Scarce five years are paft. 

Since in your brigantine you fail’d to fee 

The Adriatick wedded. Otway’s Venice Preferved. 

I he conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and reftore 

the mips, referring only to himfelf two brigantines. Arbuthnot. 

2 . A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of bra fs, thy broad habergeon, 

brkS? 1 ^, teS™, 

1. Shining; glittering; full of light.* 

Through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant fhrine. 

Dark with exc effive bright, thy fkirts appear. Par. L. b. iii. 

Then (hook the facred (hrine, and fudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made thetemple bright. 

2. Clear; evident. Dryden. 

eafe ' wTflbnTL t0 ° that he ma 7 with mo re 

leateT on. ^ eVldenCe ’ ^ draw the 

3. IHuftrious; as, a ^foreign, 

4 . Witty ; acute ; fubtle ; as a bright genius. 

To Bki'ghten. V. a. [from bright. 1 

1. I o make bright ; to make to fhine. 

' Salmi P U ;P Iemornin g fifing with the year. 

Salutes the fpring, as her celellial eves 

Adorn the world, and brighten all the (kies n j 

2. To make luminous by light from without. ’ 0 *"' 

An eeftafy, that mothers only feel. 

Plays round my heart, and brightens up my forrow 

3. To m e ale a i;,t'l fi r r * a ,0Urin S %• Philips’s b. Moth. 

n • t . . Hope elevates, and joy 
4- xffSCu!' Sldiiton’s Paradife Loji, b.’vt. /. 6 34 . 

exert her authoritltolftfut tuel h er ct iaraa C r, if (he would 

-lo .Bri'ghten v * Wr , 1 . , 

.. sky brightens, ’ §1 ° W bri g ht i to clear up ; as, the 

* i,h 
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glitter. 


Do tell, were as to ftrive agamlt tne itream. rairy zy. o. i. 
A fword, by long lying ftill, will contrail a ruft, which Fhall 
deface its hrightnefs. South: 

Vex’d with the prefent moment’s heavy gloom, 

Why feek we hrightnefs from the years to come ? Prior. 
2. Acutenefs. 

The hrightnefs of his parts, the folidity of his judgment, and 
the candour and generofity of his temper, diftinguilhed him iii 
an age of great politenefs. ~ Prior * 

Bri'lliancy. n.f [from brilliant.] Luftre ; fplendour. 
BRFLLIANT. adj . [brillant, Fr.] Shining ; fparkling ; fplcn- 
did ; full of luftre. 

So have I feen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 

Replete with many a brilliant fpark. 

As wife philofophers remark, 

At once both ftink and fhine. Dorfet. 

Bri'lliant. n.f. A diamond of the fineft cut, formed into 
angles, fo as to refrail the light, and fhine more. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To fhew you what the reft in orders were ; 

This brilliant is fo fpotlefs and fo bright, 

He needs not foil, but fhines by his own proper light. Dryd. 
BrFlliantness. n.f [from brilliant.] Splendour; luftre. 
Brills, n.f. The Hair on the eyelids of a horfe. Dift. 

BRIM. n. f [brim, Icelandifh.J 
ii The edge of any thing. 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came down about the brims of it. Bacon. 

2i The upper edge of any veftel. 

To make the coming hours o’erffow with joy, 

And pleafure down the brim. Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well 
How my head in ointment fwims ! 

How my cup o’erlooks her brims ! Crafbaw; 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries. 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife. 

Above the brims they force their firy way. Dryden’ s Ain. 

Thus in a bafon drop afhilling. 

Then fill the veffel to die brim , 

You fhall obferve, as you are filling. 

The pond’rous metal feems to fwim. Swift: 

3. The top of any liquour. J 

The feet of the priefts that bare the ark, were dipped in the 
^ of the water. >A iii. 15. 

4. The bank of a fountain. 

It told me it was Cynthia’s own. 

Within whofe cheerful brims 

That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her fnowy Jimbs. Draytoni 

1 o Bri m. v. a. [from the noun.] To fill to the top. 

May thy brimmed waves, for this. 

Their full tribute never mils. 

From a thoufand rills. 

This faid, a double wreath Evander twin’d * 

And poplars black and White his temples bind ; 

Then brims his ample bowl; with like defign* 

1 he reft invoke the gods, with fprinkled wine. Drxden 
To Brim. To be full to the brim. 

Now horrid frays 

Commence, the brimming glaffes now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. p .... 

BR ch^ed L ‘ adJ ' [fWm brim and/ " /AJ Ful1 toth eto P ; over- 

TX7 M i ea / Ur f cafe ’ how b y th y beauty’s filling, 

xxr u ° f W< ? CS m y heart brim f ul is charg’d. Sidney b i 
We have try d the utmofl of our friends ; J ’ 

H,r § f hrimfU b ° Ur Caufe is ri P e ‘ Shakejp. 7. CM. 

Her brimful eyes, that ready flood, ^ ^ ^ * 

And only wanted will to weep a flood. 

Releas’d their watrv ftore t\ 7 , ^ , 

The good old ki y „g at parting wrung m y hZfl * ^ 

Prithee, be careful of my fon. 7 bu;r ’ n 

Bri'mfulness. [from brimful.] Fulnefstofh^m 

• he ,?, cot ’ on llls unfurmlh’d kingdom. 

Came pouring like a tide into a breach. 

With ample and brimfulnefs of his force Shale* vr tr 

m T , [ i; rom a ^wifStoSp. Hen - v * 

Till th e ,"f m f° j° Und ’ and klndl - v dimmers flow, 

( ill the frelh garlands on their foreheads Mow 7W 

Bri mming. adj. [from brim.] Full to the brim.* ^ 

And twice befides her beeftings never fail, 

lo ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. n . , 

Bri mstone. n.f. [corrupted from brin or brenfione xhlt™' 

Fry flone.J Sulphur. See SULPHUR ^ 5 tbat 1S > 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Enr § nllM me !? 3,1 tHe he "en’s light, 

T ^ f '• 

I can fee no reafon for fuch a fi£ po f ltion ; ^^‘buldt 
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of lighted brimfone matches to the fmoke, they all went out in 
an inftant. Addifon on Italy. 

Br i'mstony. adj. [from brimfone.] Full of brimftone ; con- 
taining fulphur ; fulphureous. 

Bri'nded. adj. [briny Fr. a branch.] Streaked; tabby; mark- 
ed with branches. 

Thrice the b rinded cat hath mew’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
She tam’d the brinded lionefs. 

And fpotted mountain pard. Milton. 

My brinded heifer to the flake I lay ; 

Two thriving calves {he fuckles twice a day. Dryden. 

BIrFndle. n. f. [from brinded.'] The flate of being brinded. 

A natural brindle. ClariJJa. 

Bri'ndled. adj . [from brindle . ] Brinded ; flreaked. 

The boar, my fillers ! aim the fatal dart, 

And flrike the brindled monfter to the heart. Addifon' s Ovid. 
BRINE, n.f. 

1. Water impregnated with fait. 

The encreafing of the weight of water, will encreafe its 
power of bearing ; as we fee brine y when it is fait enough, will 
bear an egg. Bacon' s Nat. Hiforyy N° 790. 

Diflolve the flieeps dung in water, and add to it as much fait 
as will make it a flrong brine y in this liquour, to fleep your 
corn. Mortimer. 

2. The fea. 

All, but mariners, 

Plung’d in the foaming brine , did quit the veffel, 

Then all afire with me. Shakefp. Te?npef. 

The air was calm, and, on the level brine. 

Sleek Panope, with all her fillers, play’d. Milton. 

As when two adverfe winds 
Engage with horrid Ihock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. Philips. 

3. Tears. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath walh’d thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline ! Shakefp. 

Bri'nepit. n.f. [from brine and pit.'] Pit of fait water. 

Then I lov’d thee. 

And Ihew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ ille, 

The frefti fprings, brinepits , barren place, and fertile. 

Shakefp. Tempef. 

To BRING, v. a. [bjungan. Sax. preter. I hr ought ; part. palf. 
brought ; bpohe, Sax.] 

1. To fetch from another place; fflillinguilhed from to carry , or 
convey, to another place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown. 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Shakefp. H. VI. 
And as lire was going to fetch it, he called to her, and faid. 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morfel of bread in thy hand. 

1 Kings , xvii. 1 1 . 

A regillry of lands may furnilh eafy fecurities of money, 
that lhaTl be brought over by llrangers. Temple . 

2. To convey in one’s own hand ; not to fend by another. 

And if my wilh’d alliance pleafe your king. 

Tell him he Ihould not fend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
«?. To produce; to procure: 

There is nothing will bring, you more honour, and more eaie, 
than to do what right in jullice you may. Bacon. 

4. To caufe to come. 

JHe protells he loves you. 

And needs no other fuitor, but his liking 
To bring you in again. Shakefp. Othello. 

There is but one God, who made heaven and earth, and fea 
and winds ; but the folly and madnefs of mankind brought m 

‘the images of gods. , . , , 

The fountains of the great deep being broke open, fo as a 

general deftruaion and devaftation was brought upon the earth, 

0 1 Burners Theory. 

and all things in it. . . . . c 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they Ihould purfue, without any rebuke. Locke. 

The great quellion, which, in all ages, has dillurbed man- 
kind, and brought on them thofe mifehiefs. Locke. 

5 ’ T Since he could not have a feat among them himfelf, he > would 
bring in one, who had more merit. Toiler , N 1 . 

( j To reduce; to recal. . . c 

Nathan's fable had fo good an effeA, as to in** the man af- 
ter God’s own heart to a rignt fenfe of his guilt. Spell. N « 3 * 
~ HToi 9«Tmrl • to draw along. 

y ' I n affiliation, the water afeends difficultly, and bangs over 
with it fome part of the oil of vitriol. Newton s Opttch. 

S. To put into any particular ftate or circumftances, to make 

a Hav in v’got ^ t h’e’ way ofreafoning, which that ftudy neccffa- 
rily brings fhe mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
oarts of knowledge, as they lhall have occafion. _ Locke. 

The quellion for bringing the king to jullice was immediately 
put, and carried without any oppofitmn|that 

9 ‘ ^duelonfideration of the vanities of the world, will natu- 
rally bring us to the contempt of it ; ana the contempt of t e 


world will as certainly bring us home to ourfelves. L'Eftranve 
1 he undemanding Ihould be brought to the difficult and 
knotty parts of knowledge, by infenfible degrees. Lnrb, 

10. To recal ; to fummons. 

But thofe, and more than I to mind can bring, 

Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. ° Dryden 

11. To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in thofe words, would 

not fuffer him to think otherwife, how, or whenfoever, he is 
brought to reflett on them. - Locke 

It feems fo prepollerous a thing to men, to make themfelves 
unhappy in order to happinefs, that they do not eafily brin * 
themfelves to it. Locke 

Profitable employments would be no Iefs a diverfion than any 
of the idle fports in falhion, if men could but be brought to de- 
light in them. Locke. 

12. To bring about. [See About.] To bring to pafs ; to effett. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about. 

If all of you would join to help him out. Dryden' slnd. Emp. 
This turn of mind threw oft' the oppofttions of envy and 
competition ; it enabled him to gain the moll vain and im- 
pratticable into his defigns, and to bring about feveral great 
events, for the advantage of the publick. Addifon s Freeholder. 

13. To bring forth. To give birth to ; to produce. 

'Fhe good queen. 

For Ihe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 

Here ’tis ; commends it to your bleffing. Shakefp. 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, firft brought forth 
Light out of darkneis ! Paradife Lof, b. xii. 1 . 472: 

Bewail thy falfehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth , to make thee memorable 
Among illuftrious women, faithful wives. Milton's Agonif. 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand. 

Another queen brings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires her native land ! 

Dryden , JEneid vii. I 444. 
Idlenefs and luxury bring forth poverty and want ; and this 
tempts men to injullice ; and that caufeth enmity and animo- 
lity. Tillotfon. 

The value of land is raifed, when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable product. Locke. 

14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid, bringetb he forth to light. 

Job, xxviii. 11. 

15. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm fuch a llrong power of men, as 
Ihould perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loofe peo- 
ple. Spenfer on Ireland. 

16. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The foie meafure of all his courtefies is, what return they will 
make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. South. 
Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locke. 

17. To bring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long difeourfe with any ; but, if you can, bring 
in fomething to fealon it with religion. Taylor. 

The fruitfulnefs of Italy and the like, are not brought in by 
force, but naturally rife out of the argument. Addifon. 

Quotations are bell brought in, to confirm fome opinion 
controverted. Swift. 

18. To bring off. To clear; to procure to be acquitted; to 
caufe to efcape. 

I trufted to my head, that has betrayed me ; and I found 
fault with my legs, that would otherwife have brought me off . 

L'Ef range. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he’ll bring 
off a crow at the bar. L Ef range. 

The bell way to avoid this imputation, and to bring off the 
credit of our underftanding, is to be truly religious. Tillotfon. 

19. To bring on. T o engage in attion. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, 

let him find means to take them off, and bring others on. 

Bacon, Effay 36. 

20. To bring over. To convert ; to draw to a new party. 

This liberty Ihould be made ufe of upon few occafions, or 

fmall importance, and only with a view of bringing over his 
own fide, another time, to fomething of greater and more 
publick moment. Swift on the Sentiments of a Ch. of Engl. man. 

The protellant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat- 
ter to bring great numbers over to the church. bwjt. 

21. To bring out. To exhibit; to Ihew. 

If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the fh e JI ers 
prove Iheep, let me be unrolled. Shakefp. JVinter s cue. 

Which he could bring out , where he had, 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Huai )us. 

Thefe lhake his foul, and, as they boldly prefs. 

Bring out his crimes, and force him to confefs. J * 

Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of the dena- 
rii, was by the weight of Greek coins ; but tho e expert 
bring out ffle denarius heavier. Arbuthnot. 

22. To bring under. Tofubdue; to rep refs. 

That (harp courfe which you have fet down, for the h i 


B R I 

Mr of thofe rebels of Ulfter, and preparing fcr** 

perpetual reforma u>^re ^ thg bettcr deferver, hath 

fuch right to govern, as he may compulfonly 

jAlllJ ],p. 1 To educate ; to inftruft ; to form. 

J ' The well bringing up of the people, ferves as a m oft fur 

bond to hold them. , . . Sldn g’ b ' ' 

He that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 

men, efpecially young gentlemen, Ihould have lomething more 

in him than Latin. . . . . , ° C f C \ 

They frequentlv converfed with this lovely virgin, who ha 

been brought up by her father in the fame courfe ot knowledge. 

6 Addifon. Guardian, N° ibj. 

24. To bring up. To bring into practice. 

Several obliring deferences, condefcenfions, and mbmillions, 
with many ^?wa°rd forms and ceremonies, were firft of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities. Spoliator, N J 1 19. 

2 r To bring up. To caule to advance. 

Bring up your army ; but, I think, you’ll find, 

ThevVe not prepar’d for us. Shakefp. Coriolanus-. 

Bri'nger. n.f [from bring.'] The perfon that brings any thing. 
Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a deaji friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Bell you fee fafe the bringer 

Out of the hofl : I mull attend mine office. Shakefp. 

Bri nger up. Inftruttor; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers up of the 
worth iell men. Afcham's Schoolmajler ; 

Bri'nish. adj. [from brine.] Having the talle of brine ; fait. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brinijh tears. Shakefp . 

For now I Hand, as one upon a rock. 

Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 

Expetting ever when fome envious furge 
Will, in his brinijh bowels, fwallow him. Shakefp. T. Andr. 
BrPnishness. n.f [from brinijh.] Saltnefs ; tendency to falt- 
nefs. 

BRINK, n. f [brink, Danilh.] The edge of any place, as of a 
precipice or a river. 

Th’ amazed flames Hand gather’d in a heap. 

And from the precipice’s brink retire. 

Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden' s Ann. Mirab. 
We Hand therefore on the brinks and confines of thofe Hates 
at the day of doom. Atterbury. 

So have I feen, from Severn’s brink, 

A flock of geefe jump down together ; 

Swim where the bird of Jove wou’d fink. 

And, fwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 

Bri'ny. adj. [from brine.] Salt. 

He, who firft the paffage try’d, 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide ; 

Or his, at leaft, in hollow wood. 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden. 

Then, briny feas, and tafteful fprings, farewel. 

Where fountain nymphs, confus’d with Nereids, dwell. 

Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 
A muriatick or briny talle feems to be produced by a mixture 
of an acid and alkaline fait; for fpiritof fait, and fait of tartar, 
mixed, produce a fait like fea fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Bryony. See Bryony. 

BRISK, adj. [brufque, Fr.] 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly; applied to men. 

Pry thee, die, and fet me free. 

Or elfe be 

Kind and brijk , and gay like me. Sir J. Denham. 

• u cr ^ e PJ ll § young fellow,- that had committed matrimony 
with a brijk gamefome lafs, was fo altered in a few days, that he 
was hker a fceleton than a living man. L'Eftranvp 

Why fhou’d all honour then be ta’en J g 

From lower parts, to load the brain : 

When other limbs we plainly fee, 

Each in his way, as brijk as he ? 

2. Powerful; fpirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some forts, when old, continue brijk and fine 
.. Un der ground, the rude fcjphaean race 
Mimick*/-/> cyder, with the brake’s produtt wild, 

, oes Pounded hips, and fervis’ harlhell juice. Philips 
It mull needs be fome exteriour caufe, and the brifk attin/of 

3. 1 ~ s. 

ov°cttr^^ mUChd ^ er Y b -“ fe “foment Was 

would have made the ob^pfl 1 e n ’ rt >' “t twenty h-ve times, it 
made the objett appear more brijk and pleafant. 

Kir w > r- , To come »p ' v " opticb ’ 

• n -f [onchet, Fr.] The breaft of an animal. 


Prior. 


Denham. 


BRO 


be 


See that none of the wool be wanting, that their gums 
red, teeth white and even, and the brijket fkin red. ±ulor timer . 
Bri'skl y. adv. [from brijk.] Actively; vigoroufly. . 

We have feen the air in the bladder fuddenly expand ltleit 10 
much, and fo brijkly , that it manifellly lifted up fome light bo- 
dies that leaned upon it. t 

I could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in many of Me 
moll minute animalcula, that were fwimming brifdy about m 
the water. , Ra I m the Creation. 

Bri'skness. n.f [from brijk.] 

1. Livelinefs ; vigour; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they 00 not conquer 
and extinguilh, yet will flacken and allay the vigour and brijk- 
nefs of the renewed principle. ooiah . 

2. Gayety. 

But the moll diftinguifhing part of his charatter feems to 
me, to be his brijknefs, his jollity, and his good humour. Dryd. 
BRFSTLE. n.f [bpiytt, Sax.] The lliff hair of fwine. 

I will not open my lips fo wide as a brijile may enter. Shakefp . 
He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, with briftles, 
which probably fpend more upon the fame matter which, in 
other creatures, makes the horns ; for brijlles feem to be no- 
thing elfe but a horn fplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 
Two boars whom love to battle draws. 

With rifing brijlles , and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tulks oblique they wound. Dryd* 
To Brittle, v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo erett in briftles. 

Now for the bare-pickt bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war bi ijlle his angry crell, 

And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp. K. John. 

Which makes him plume himfelf, and brijile up 
The crell of youth again ft your dignity. Shakefp. EL IV. 
To BrPstle. v. n. To Hand erett as briftles. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear* 

Pard, or boar with Irijlled hair. 

In thy eye that lhall appear. 

When thou wak’ll, it is thy dear. Shakefp. Midfum. K. Dr. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatt’ring teeth, and brijlling hair upright ; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth. Dryden' s Fables. 

Thy hair fo brijlles with unmanly fears. 

As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryden' s Pcrfrus. 
To Bristle a thread. To fix a brillleto it. 

BrFstly. adj. [from brijile.] Thick fet with briftles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are fomewhat brijlly, 
which may help to preferve the dew. Bacon's Natural Hijl . 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the finell microfcope, the 
fight of our own felves would affright us ; the fmoothell Ikin 
would be belet all over with rugged fcales and brijlly hairs. 

Bentley. 

Thus mafiful beech the brijlly chefnut bears, 

And the wild alh is white with bloomy pears. Dryclen' s Virg. 

The careful mailer of the fwine, 

Forth hailed he to tend his brijlly care. Pope's Odyff. b. xiv. 
BrPstol stone. A kind of foft diamond found in a rock near 
the city of Briftol. 

Of this kind of cryllal are the better and larger fort of Briftol 
fiones, and the Kerry Hones of Ireland. Woodward. 

Brit. n. f The name of a fifti. 

The pilchards were wont to purfue the h it, upon which 
they feed, into the havens. Garcw s Survey of Cornwal. 

To Br ite. I v. n. Barley, wheat, or hops, are faid to hr he. 
To Bright. ) when they grow over- ripe. Dili. 

BRI 1 ILE. adj. [bpittan, Saxon.] Fragile; apt to break: not 
tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable ; though no tree hath the 
twigs, while they are green, fo brittle , yet the wood dried is 
extremely tough. Bacon's Natural Hijl. N° 622. 

From earth all came, to earth mull all return,” 

Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, 

^ v hat does the bufy world conclude at bell. 

But brittle goods, that break like glafs ? Granville . 

It the ftone is brittle , it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Brittleness, n.f [from brittle.] Aptnefs to break- fra- 
gility. . 

A wit quick without brightnefs, lharp without brittlenefs . 

A .£ . , . Afcham's Schocimaflcr. 

Artificers, in Me tempering of Heel, by holding it but a mi- 
nute or two longer or idler in the flame, give it very differino- 
tempers, as to brittlepiefs or toughnefs. ‘ 

Brize, n.f. The gadfly. } 

A brize, a fcorned little creature, 

BRoicat / £Sr sry flins did threaten - Spmfer ■ 

1. A fpit. 

He was taken into fervice in his court, to a bafe office in his 
kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach, that had worn a crown. 

Whofe offered entrails flail his crime ^ 

And drip^theii fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryden' s Virgil. 

2. A 
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B R O 

2 ‘ A mufical inftrument, the founds of which are made by turn- 
ing round a handle. Diet. 

3. [With hunters.] A ftart of the head of a young; flag, <rrowin» 
fharp like the end of a fpit. & 0 

To Broach, v. a . [from the noun. j 

1. To fpit ; to pierce as with a fpit. 

As by a low but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general oT our gracious emprels. 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his lword. Shakefp. Henry V. 
He felled men as one would mow hay, and fometimes 
broached a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry little birds fpitted upon a ftick. Hakewell on Providence. 

2. To pierce a veffel in order to draw the liquour j to tap. 

3. To open any ft ore. 

. 1 wiI1 notably provide, that you fhall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid ; I will open the old armouries, I will broach 
my ftore, and bring forth my ftores. Knolles’s Hi/lory. 

4. l o give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft broached by Jo- 
fephus. Raleigh . 

I hofe who were the chief inftruments of raifingthe noife, 
made ufe of thofe very opinions themfelves had broached , for 
aiguments to prove, that the change of minifters was dange- 

rous - Swift’s Examiner ) N° 45 . 

5. To let out any thing. 

And now the field of death, the lifts. 

Were enter’d by antagonifts. 

And blood was ready to be broach’d \ 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d, Hudibras , cant. ii. 

Br o'acher. n. f. [from broach.'] 

1. A fpit. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and, as it burn’d. 

On five fharp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d ; 

Thefe morfels ftay’d their ftomachs. Dryden , 

2. An opener, or utterer of any thing ; the firft authcur. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affedlation of being 
the firft broacher of an heretical opinion. V EJlrange. 

Numerous parties denominate themfelves, not from the grand 
Authour and Finifher of our faith, but from the firft broacher 
of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety , 

This opinion is commonly, butfadfely, afcribed to Ariftotle, 
not as its firft broacher , but as its ableft patron. Cheyne. 

BROAD, adj. [bjiab, Saxon. J 

1. Wide; extended in breadth ; diftinguifhed from length. 

The weeds that his broad fpreading leaves did fhelter. 

Are pull’d up root and all by Bolingbroke. Shakefp. R . II. 
The top may be juftly faid to grow broader , as the bottom 
narrower. T triple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have. 

To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. Dryden * 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the {haft below. 

The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryden’ s Fables. 

He launch’d the firy bolt from pole to pole. 

Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Pope. 
As cloath’d in cloudy ftorm, 

Weak, wan, and broad , he Ikirts the fouther-n fky. Thomfon. 

2. Large. 

T o keep him at a diftance from falfehood and cunning, which 
has always a broad mixture of falfehood ; this is the fitted; pre- 
paration of a child for wifdom. Locke . 

3. Clear ; open.- 

In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himfelf bore 
In broad ho ufe, with the wooers us before. Chapman ’ s Odyjf 
It no longer feeks the fhelter of night and darknefs, but ap- 
pears in the broadefl light. Decay of Piety . 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would be no 
more afraid than in broad funfhine. Locke. 

4. Grofs ; coarfe. 

The reeve and the miller are diftinguifhed from each other, 
as much as the lady priorefs and the broad fpeaking gap-toothed 
wife of Bath. Dryden’ s Fables , Pref. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found ; 

By love, his want of words and wit he found. Dryden . 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad will ne’er connive at. Dryden s Albion . 

The broadefl mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears, _ _ Pope. 

Room for my lord ! three jockeys in his train j 
Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair ; 

He grins, and looks broad nonfenfe with a ftare» Pope* 

5. Obfcene; fulfom; tending to obfcenity. 

As chafte and modeft as he is efteeined, it cannot be denied, 
but in fome places he is broad and fulfome. Dryden s Juv. Dcd . 
Though, now arraign’d, he read with fome delight ; 
Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again. 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden . 

6. Bold ; not delicate ; not referved. 

Who can fpeak broader than he that has no houfe to put his 
head in ? Such may rail againft great buildings. Shakefp. 


B R O 

From broad words, and ’caufe he fail'd 
His prcfence at the tyrant’s feaft, I hear, 

Macdurl lives in d1fgr3.ee cl l r. •» 

Equal upon the whole. Sha ¥f- Macleth, 
m °bile are ftill for levelling * that tn fair c ^ 
ing themfelves : for it is as whe*£ todfr* 

others, or brrng others down to them. ' , . L‘ fe M 

BR Zr° TH - n ' f ' [fr ° m W 2nd A fine' fe 

Thus, a wife taylor is not pinchino-j 
But turns at ev ry learn an inch in 1 
Or elfe, be fure, your broad-cloth breeches 
Will ne’er be fmooth, nor hold their ftitches. cl, 

road-eyed. adj. [from Iroad and eye.] Having a wide furvt!' 
in defpite of broad-ey d watchful day, "■ 

I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 

But, ah ! I will not. ~ Shakefp. Kin. fcL 

lea A ves? EAVED ‘ ** [fr ° m W ** Ua K HavinfCd 

Narrow and broad-leaved cyprus-grafs of the fame fort. 

To Bro Aden. v. n. [from broad.] To grow broad. I know 
not whether this word occurs, but in the following paflage 
Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees. 

Juft o er the verge of day. Thomfon’ s Summer l. i6cx 

Broadly, adv. [from broad.] In a broad manner. 
Bro'adness. n.f [from broad.] 

1. Breadth; extent from fide to fide. 

2. Coarfenefs ; fulfomnefs. 

I have ufed the cleaned: metaphor I could find, to palliate 
the broadnefs of the meaning. Dryden 

Brc/adshouldered. adj. [from broad and Jhoulder.] Having 
a large fpace between the fhoulders. & 

Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with finews ftrong, 
Broadjhouldered , and his arms were round and long. Dryden. 
I am a tall, broadjhouldered , impudent, black fellow; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Spectator: 
Bro'adside. n.f [from broad and fide.] 

1 . T he fide of a fhip, diftindt from the head or ftern. 

From vafter hopes than this he feem’d to fall. 

That durft attempt the Britifh admiral : 

F rom her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown. 

Than from the firy chariot of the fun. Waller i 

2. The volly of Ihot fired at once from the fide of a fhip. 

3. [In printing.] A fheet of paper containing one large page. 
Broadsword, n. f [from broad and /word.] A cutting l’word, 

with a broad blade. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with a 
broadfword. Wifeman . 

Bro'adwise. adv. [from broad and wife. ] According to the 
direction of the breadth. 

If one fhould, with his hand, thruft a piece of iron Iroadwife 
againft the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron would not fall 
as long as the force of the hand perfeveres to prefs againft it. 

Boyle* 

BROCADE, n.f [brocado, Span.] A filken ftufF, variegated 
with colours of gold or filver. 

I have the conveniency of buying and importing rich bro- 
cades. Spectator, N° 288* 

Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade , 

Forget her pray’rs, or mifs amafquerade. Pope. 

Broca Bed. adj. [from brocade. ] 

1. Dreftin brocade. 

2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should you the rich brocaded fuit unfold. 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with frofted gold; Cay. 
Bro'cage. n.f [from broke.] 

1. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 

Yet fure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but Ihamelefs flattery. 

And filthy brocage , and unfeemly Ihifts, 

And borrow bafe, and fome good ladies gifts. Spenfer . 

2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 

As for the politick and wholefome laws, they were inter- 
preted to be but brocage of an ufurer,. thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the people. Bacons Henry VI L 

3. The trade of dealing in old things. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief,. 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit. 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief. 

As we, the rob’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnfon. 
So much as the quantity of money is lefiened, fo much muft 
the Ihare of every one that has a right to this money be the lefs,. 
whether he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for his 
hire, or merchant, for his brocage. Locke. 

BROCCOLI, n.f. [Ital.] See Cabbage; of which it isafpecies. 
Content with little, I can piddle here. 

On broccoli and mutton round the year ; 

But ancient friends, tho’ poor or out of play. 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 

ToBroche, See To Broach, 

So 


BRO 

i„ Geoffrv of Bouillon, at one draught of his bow, fhoot- 
in„ againft David’s tower in Jerufalem, broched three feetlefs 

bird3. 

JBrock. n.J. [bpoc, Saxon.] A badger. 

Brocket, n.f. A red deer, two years old. 

Brogue, n.f. [ brog , Irifti.] 

1 . A kind cf Ihoe. 

I thought he flept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwer’d my fteps too loud. Shakefp . CymbelitU. 

Sometimes it is given out, that we muft either take t iree 
halfpence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or manner of pronuncia- 

ToBROTDER. v. a. [ brodir , Fr.] To adorn with figures of 

needle-work. . _ . 

A robe and a broidered coat, and a girdle. Exodus, xxvm. 4. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles broiderd o’er with gorgeous pride. Ttckell. 

BroTdery. n.f. [from braider.] Embroidery; flower-work; 
additional ornaments wrought upon cloath. 

The golden broidery tender Milkah wove; 

The breaft to Kenna facred, and to love. 

Lie rent and mangled. Tick ell. 

BROIL, n.f [br miller, Fr.] A tumult ; a quarrel. 

Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil , 

As thou didft leave it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He has fent the fword both of civil broils , and publick war, 
amongft us. < Wake . 

Rude were their revels, and obfcene their joys, 

The broils of drunkards, and the luft of boys. Granville. 

To BROIL, v. a. [bruler, Fr.] To drefs or cook by laying on 
the coals, or before the fire. 

Some ftrip the Ikin, fome portion out the fpoil. 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden’ s /Encid. 

To Broil, v. n. To be in the heat. 

Where have you been broiling ? — 

■ Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiling in 
the fun, had the world lafted from all eternity. Cheyne. 

To BROKE, v. n. [of uncertain etymology. Skinner feems in- 
clined to derive it from to break , becaufe broken men turn fac- 
tors or brokers. Cafanbon , from Skinner thinks, again, 

that it may be con traded from procurer. Mr. Lye more pro- 
bably deduces it from bjiuccan, Sax. to bebufy.] To tranfad 
bufinefs for others, or by others. It is ufed generally in re- 
proach. 

He does, indeed. 

And brakes with all that can, in fuch a fuit. 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakefp. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men fhould wait upon other’s neceflity ; broke by fervants and 
inftruments to draw them on. Bacon . 

Bro' king, particip. adj. In the broker’s hands. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crown, 

Wipe off the duft that hides our feeptre’s gilt. Shakefp. 

Bro'ken. [particip. pajf. of break.] 

Preferve men’s wits from being broken with the very bent of 
fo long attention. Hooker . 

Bro'ken meat. Fragments ; meat that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conftantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at fmall charges ; only with the 
broken meat , a few coals, and all the cinders. Swift. 

Bro'kenhearted. adj. [from broken and heart.] Having the 
fpirits crulhed by grief or fear. 

He hath fent me to bind up the brokenhearted. I fa. Ixi. 1. 

Brokenly, adv. [from broken.] Without any regular feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of this kind, but 
brokenly and glancingly; intending chiefly a difeourfe of his 

own voyage Hakewell on Providence. 

Broker, n.f [from to broke.] 

1. A factor ; one that does bufinefs for another; one that makes 
bargains for another. 

Brokers , who, having no ftock of their own, fet up and trade 
with that of other men; buying here, and felling there, and 
commonly abufing both fides, to make out a little paultry gain. 

Some South-fea broker , from the city, Temple, 

Will purchafe me, the more’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations wafte. 

To fit them to his vulgar tafte. cy • A 

2. One who deals in old houfhold goods. J 

3 - A pimp ; a match-maker. 

n A goodly broker ! 

Hare you prefume to harbour wanton lines ? 

In W chufin<, a f 1 C0nfp r‘u- asain ^ my y0Uth ? Sh “Mh 
w ,. ^ yourfelf, you Ihew’d your judgment • ' ^ 

Wh,ch being Mow, you Ml give me leave ° ’ 

B R o'KE°s th : TuZfrri b 4P lf - Shahf t- m. 

broker. See Brocage J ' * W ° r reward of a 
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Spuincty. 


ERONCHOCELE. n.J. iPfoyxoxt ja>j. j sx wmuu* 

the afpera arteria, called the bronchus. 

Bro'nchial. \ y r Scoyx&j Belonging to the threat. 
Bro'nchick. s J L r 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either in the bronchial 

pulmonary veffels, and may foon be communicated from one 

the other, when the inflammation affedts both the lobes. 

Ai-U 


or 

to 


Ar but knot on Diet * 
Bronchc/tomy. n.f [@-6 r y>t& and te^vw.] I hat^ operation 
which opens the windpipe by incifion, to prevent fu [location in 
quinfey. _ . # . . ffuims. 

The operation of bronchotomy is an incifion made into 
afpera arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when \ c- 
• hv anv tumour comoreffing the larynx. 


a quinfey. 

' an incifion made into 

afpera arteria, to make way tor tne air into the lungs, when re- 
fpiration is obftruaed by any tumour compreffing the larynx. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

Brond. n:f See Brand. 

Foolifh old man, faid tlien, the pagari wroth, 

That weeneft words or charms may force withftond. 

Soon Ihalt thou fee, and then believe for troth. 

That I can carve with this enchanted brond. Fairy b. ib * 
Bronto'logy. n.f. [( 3 ^cvtY) arid ^oylx.] • A difiertation upon 
thunder. Diet 

Bronze, n.f [ bronze , Fr.] 

1. Brafs. 

Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo ! Henley Hands, 

Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope’s Dime. 

2 . A medal. 

I view with anger and difdain; 

How little gives thee joRor pain ; 

A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 

Alheil, a butterfly can do’t. Priori 

BROOCH. n.J'. [broke, Dutch.] 

1. A jewel ; an ornament of jewels. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels. — 

Your brooches, pearls, and owches. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonable ; juft like the brooch and the 
toothpick, wdiich we wear not now r . Shakefp , 

I know him well ; he is the brooch , indeed, 

And gem of all the nation. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. [With painters.] A painting all of one colour. Dipt. 

I o Brooch, v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with jew r els. 

Not th’ imperious Ihew 
Of the full-fortun’d Csefar, ever fhall 

.Be brooch’ d with me. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra ; 

To BROOD, v. n. [bpaedan, Saxon.] 

1. To fit on eggs ; to hatch them. 

Thou from the firft 

Waft prefent, and, with mighty wings outlpread. 

Dove-like faf’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs, 

And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton’s Par. Lrfi, b. i. /. 21. 

Here nature fpreads her fruitful fweetnefs round, 

Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. Drydeiia 

2. To cover chickens under the wing. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy. 

Their young fucceffion all their cares employ 5 
I hey breed, they broocl, inftrudl and educate. 

And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryden’ s Virgil 1 

I ind out fome uncouth cell, 

Where brooding darknefs fpreads his jealous wings, 

And the night raven fings. " Milton. 

3. To watch, or confider any thing anxioufly. 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, 

Who dare not give. _ Dryden' s Mneid. 

? As rejoicing mi fers 

Wood o’er their precious ftores of fecret gold. Smith’s Phadr . 

4. i o mature any thing by care. 

It was the opinion of Clinias; as if there were ever amono-ft 
nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no fure league but 
impuiflance to do hurt. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

1 o Brood, v. a. To chenfh by care ; to hatch. 

Of crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone. 

You 11 lit and brood your forrows on a throne. Dryden. 
Brood, n.f [from the verb.] } 

1. Offspring; progeny. 

The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul in fed ion of fo great a vice. Fairfax, b. i. 

ith terrours, and with clamours compafs’d round 
T>1 mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. Far. L. b ii 
Or any other of that heav’nly brood. 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome good. 

iEIian difeourfes of ftorks, and their affeflion towar^theil 

■ a. SfVfZ ey mftru£l t0 ^ ErJZ 

Have you forgotten Libya’s burning waftes 
Its barren rocks, parch’d earth, and hills of fand 
Its tainted air, and all its broods of poifon ? Addlfnv? cC + 

3. A hatch ; the number hatched at once. * T ° * 

■ f wonderfully pleafed to fee the different working of 
inftindi rn a hen followed by a brood of ducks. Sheet N" r'i 

4. Something brought f6rth ; a production. P 

3 0- • - . Such 




Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Shakefp. 

5. The act of covering the eggs. 

Something’s in his foul, 

O’er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 

And I doubt the hatch and the difclofe 

Will be fome danger. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bro'ody. adj. [from brood.] In a ftate of fitting on the eggs ; 
inclined to fit. 

The common hen, all the while fhe is broody , fits, and leads 

^ her chickens, and ufes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Brook, n.f [bjioc, or bpoca, Saxon. J A running water, lefs 
than a river; a rivulet. 

A fubftitute Urines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 

Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 

Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear, 

Of graffy turf ; and pile up every ftone. 

Of luftre, from the brook ; in memory. 

Of monument to ages. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. I 325. 

And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue : 

The ftream was troubled, but the ford they knew. Dryden. 
Springs make little rivulets ; thofe united, make brooks ; and 
thofe coming together, make rivers, which empty themfelves 
into the fea. Locke. 

To BROOK, v. a. [bjiucan, Sax.] To bear; to endure; to 
fupport. 

Even they, which brook it worft, that men fhould tell them 
of their duties, when they are told the fame by a law, think 
very well and reafonably of it. Hooker , b. i. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 

Have learn’d me to brook this patiently. Shakefp. T. G. of Ver , 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man ! 

This fhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourilhing peopl’d towns. Shakefp. 

Heav’n, the feat of blifs, 

Brooks not the works of violence, and war. Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Moft men can much rather brook their being reputed knaves, 
than for their honefty be accounted fools. South. 

Reftraint thou wilt not brook ; but think it hard. 

Your prudence is not trufted as your guard. Dryden. 

To Brook, v. n. To endure ; to be content. 

He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed his aid ; becaufe he 
could not brook, that the worthy prince Plangus was, by his 
chofen Tiridates, preferred before him. Sidney s Arcadia. 

Bro'oklime. n.f [ becabunga , Lat.J A fort of water fpeed- 
well ; very common in ditches. 

BROOM, n. f [bpom, Saxon.] 

1. This tree hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe pointal, which 

rifes from the flower-cup, afterward becomes a Ihort, roundifh, 
fwelling pod, containing, for the moft part, one kidney- fhaped 
feed in each. Millar. 

Ev’n humble broom , and ofiers, have their ufe. 

And fhade for ftieep, and food for flocks, produce. Dryden. 

2 . A befom ; fo called from the matter of which it is made. 

Not a moufe 

Shall difturb this hallow’d houfe; 

I am fent with broom before. 

To fweep the duft behind the door. Sh. Midfum. Night's Dr. 
If they came into the bell apartment, to fet any thing in or- 
der, they were faluted with a broom. Arbuthnot' s John Bull. 

Bro'omland. n.f. [broom and land.] Land that bears broom. 
I have known Iheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Brc/omstaff. n.f. [from broom an&Jlaff.] The ftaff to which 
the broom is bound ; the handle of a befom. 

They fell on ; I made good my place ; at length they came 
to the brcomjlajf with me; I defied ’em ftill. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

From the age, 

That children tread this worldly ftage, 

Broornjlaff ', or poker, they beftride. 

And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at fomething behind the door, which I 
found to be an old broornjlaff. Spectator , N° 117. 

Bro'omy. adj. [from broom i] Full of broom. 

If it grow mofly or broomy , which thefe lands are inclined to, 
then break it up again, and order it as you did before, laying 
of it down again from the wheat-ftubble. Mortimer. 

The youth with broomy ftumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift. 

Broth, n.f. [bpoS, Sax.] Liquour in which flelh i? boiled. 
You may make the broth for two days, and take the one 
half every day. Bacon's Phyfical Remains , 

Inftead of light defierts, and lufcious froth. 

Our authour treats to-night with Spartan broth. Southerne. 
If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats broths the infant will 
fuck the broth almoft unaltered. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Bro'thel. ) n.f. [ bordcl , Fr.] A houfe of lewd enter- 

Bro'thelhouse. j tainment; a bawdyhoufe. 

Perchance 

I faw him enter fuch a houfe of fcle. 

Videlicet, a brothel. Shakefp . Hamlet. 


en courts of kings were held in high renown, 

1 e mac ^ the common brothels of the town : 

There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chafte as maids in monafteries liv’d. Dryden' s. W. of R 
from its old ruins broihelhoufes rife, * J 

Scenes, of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. Bryden' sMdeitl 

BRO^HFR rt ' n 7 C rr S T the u fteWS ’ and »»*»**"** Rogers 

o?™W ”’ J ■ [b,10 * C)1> br0 *° r ’ SaX ° n 'J PluraI > **£ 

1 . One born of the fame father and mother: 

Be fad, good brothers ; 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

m I 1 deC f ^ ? Ut the fafllion on - SIm ¥P- Hen. IV 

Whilft kin their kin, brother the brother foils. 

Like enfigns all, againft like enfigns bend. Dari -l 

T’ whom Michael ! thus, he alfo mov’d, reply’d : 

Thefe two are brethren , Adam, and to come 

Out of thy loins. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. /. Ar 4 

. Comparing two men, in reference to one common parent it 

is very eafy to form the ideas of brothers. tA< 

2 . Any one clofely united. 

W e few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he, to day that fheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother. Shakefp. Henry V. 

3. Any one refembling another in manner, form, or profeflion. 

He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
a great waller. . . Prov. xviii. 9 . 

4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, for man in general. 

Brotherhood, n.f. [from brother and hood.] 

1. The ftate or quality of being a brother. 

This deep difgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shakefp. R. ]J. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no lharper fpur ? Shakefp. R. II. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it fupreme father- 
hood, or fupreme brotherhood , will be all one, provided we know 
who has it. . Locke. 

2. An alfociation of men for any purpofe ; a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brother- 
hood of St. George, eredled by parliament, confifting of thir- 
teen the moft noble and worthy perfons. Davies on Ireland. 

3. A clafs of men of the fame kind. 

He was fometimes fo engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared ; at other times, he became as 
confpicuous as any of the brotherhood. Addifon. Guardian. 

BroYherly. adj. [from brother.] Natural; fuch as becomes 
or befeems a brother. 

He was a prieft, and looked for a prieft’s reward ; which was 
our brotherly love, and the good of our fouls and bodies. Bacon. 
Though more our money than our caufe. 

Their brotherly afliftance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow them ; obey- 
ing their fuperiours, and embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord. Addifon' s Freeholder, N° 33. 

BroYherly. adv. After the manner of a brother ; with kind- 
nefs and affedlion. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him ; but Ihould I anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I mull blulh and weep, and thou look pale and 
wonder. . Shakefp. As you like it. 

Brought, [participle paffive of bring.] 

The Turks, poffeffed with a needlefs fear, forfook the walls, 
and could not, by any perfuafions or threats of the captains, be 
brought on again to the aflault: Knolles’s Hijlory. 

The inftances brought by our authour are but flender proofs. 

Locke. 

BROW. n. f [bpopa, Saxon.] 

1. The arch of hair over the eye. 

’Tis now the hour which all to reft allow, 

And fleep fits heavy upon every brow. Dryden' s Ind. Bmp: 

2. The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about ; 

For even the day before fhe broke her brow. 

So we fome antique hero’s ftrength. 

Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 

As thefe vaft beams exprefs the beaft, 

Whofe fhady brows alive they dreft. 

3. The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our prefence, face to face. 

And frowning brow to brow. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace, 

Yet grace muft look ftill fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. The edge of any high place. 

The earl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that night, upon 
the brow or hanging of a hill. Bacon's henry VII. 

On the brow of the hill beyond that city, they were fome- 
what perplexed by elpying the French embaflador, with the 
king’s coach, and others, attending him. JVotton. 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 

Fearlefs aflault; and, the brow of heav’n 

Purfuing, drive them out from God and blifs. Par. L. b. vt. 

To Brow. v. a. [from the noun.] To bound; to limit; to 
be at the edge of,. 


Shakefp . 


Waller. 


Tending 
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Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts, 

That brow this bottom glad. 

To Bro'wbeat. v. a. [from brow and beat.] To deprefs with 

fevere brows, and ftern or lofty looks. 

It is not for a magiftrate to frown upon, and browbeat thole 
who are hearty and exadl in their miniftry ; and, with a grave, 

infwnificant nod, to call a refolved zeal, want of prudence. 
0 South. 

What man will voluntarily expofe himfelf to the imperious 
Lrowbeatinvs and fcorns of great men t _ L Ejlrange. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while he 
was fpeaking ; but though he was not fo imprudent as the 
count, he was every whit as fturdy. Addifon. 

I will not be browbeaten by the fupercilious looks of my ad- 
verfaries, who now Hand cheek by jowl by yourworfhip. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Seriblerus. 
Bro'wbound. adj. [from brow and bound.] Crowned ; having 
the head encircled with a diadem. 

In that day’s feats, 

He prov’d the beft man i’ th’ field, and, for his meed. 

Was browbound with the oak. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bro'wsick. adj. [from brow and fick.] Dejecled ; hanging the 
head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you, 

May alter nature in our browfek crew. Suckling . 

BROWN, adj. [bjiun, Saxon.] The name of a colour, com- 
pounded of black and any other colour. 

Brown , in High Dutch, is called braun ; in the Netherlands, 
bruyn ; in French, coleur brune ; in Italian, bruno ; in Greek, 
from the colour of the Ethiopians ; for «’»•&« is to 
burn, and w’T a face ; for that blacknefs or fwarthinefs in their 
faces, is procured through heat. In Latin it is called fufeus , 
quaff pws Mara., that is, from darkening or overfhadowing the 
light ; or of Qucxtw, which is to burn or fcorch. Peacham: 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a little 
browner. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

From whence high Ithaca overlooks the floods. 

Brown with o’ercharging fhades and pendent woods. Pope. 
Long untravell’d heaths, 

With defolation brown , he wanders wafte. Thomfon. 

Bro ; w nbill. n. J. [from brown and bill.] The ancient weapon 
of the Englifh foot ; why it is called brown , I have not difeo- 
vered ; but we now fay brown musket from it. 

And brownbills , levied in the citv. 

Made bills to pafs the grand committee. Hudibras: 

Brownish, adj. [from brown.] Somewhat brown. 

A brownijh grey iron-ftone, lying in thin ftrata, is poor, but 
runs freely. Woodward on Foffils. 

Bro'wnness. n. f [from brown.] A brown colour. 

She would confefs the contention in her own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed moft: lovely, brownnefs of Mufidorus’s face, 
and this colour of mine. Sidney , b. ii. 

Bro'wnstudy. n. J. [from brown and Jludy.] Gloomy medi- 
tations ; ftudy in which we dire# our thoughts to no certain 
point. 

1 hey live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowfinefs and browvffudics ; or, if brisk and aclive, they lay 
themfelves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 

'1 o BROWSE, v. a. [broufer, Fr.] To eat branches, or fhrubs. 
And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and broufed, and forely hurt. Spenfers Pajlorals. 

hy palate then did deign 
1 he rougheft berry on the rudeft hedge : 
h ea, like the ftag, when fnow the pafture Iheets, 

The barks of trees thou browfedf. Shakefp. Ant. andCleob. 

I o Browse, v. n. T o feed : it is ufed with the particle on. 

They have feared away two of my beft fheep ; if any where 
I have them, tis by the fea-fide, browfm? on ivy. Shake ft) 

A goat hard preffed, took fanfluary in a vineyard; fo foon £ 

theleave? 1 ** danger ° Ver ’ he M P refentl y a brmijmg upon 
Could eat the tender plant, and, by decrees EJlrange. 
Tirmfe on the fhrubs, and crop the budding trees. Blackm 
I he Greeks were the defendants of favates, ignorant of 
agriculture, and hrowfmg on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot 

T V " L rfrom the verb.] Branches, or fhrubs, fit for the 
food of goats, or other animals. 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browfe. Drvd™ 
On that cloud-piercing hilL y * 

rhnhmmon, from afar the traveller kens, 

Aftonifh’d, how the goats their fhrubby brovjfe 
Gnaw pendent. J 

coarfely 8 ’ b ‘ nt ° grofs P owder 5 to together 
t ellows in arms, and my moft lovino- friends 

T^ Un r ernCaththe ^ oft yranny°/^ sLU R m 
And fix far deeper in his head their flings, fP ~ ^ IH> 

than temporal death fhall bruifit he viftor’s heel. 

Or thetrs whom he redeems. Par . Lo ft X n 
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As in old chaos heav’n with earth confus’d, ^ 

And ftars with rocks together crufti’d and bruis d. TPaUer> 
They beat their breads with many a bruifing blow, 

'Till they turn’d livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden s Fab. 
Bruise, n.f. [from the verb.] A hurt with fomething blunt 
and heavy. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, 


This fit for bruifey and that for blood. 
I fince have labour’d 


Hudibras * 


To bind the bruifes of a civil war, 

And flop the iffues of their wafting blood. Dryden . 

Bru'isewort. n.f. An herb; the fame with Comfreyj 
which fee. 

BRUIT, n.f. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; noife; report. 

Wherewith a bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was flain. - Sidney , b. ii. 

Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 
to fend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend. Hayw • 

I am not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As. common bruit doth put it. Shakefp. Limon. 

To Bruit, v. a. [from the noun.] To report ; to noife abroad ; 
to rumour. Neither the verb nor the noun are now much 
in ufe. 

His death, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 

From the beft temper’d courage in his troops. Shak. Hen. V*. 

It was bruited , that I meant nothing lefs than to go to Gui- 

Raleigh's EJfays: 


ana. 


Bru'mal. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to the winter 

About the brumal folftice, it hath been obferved, even unto a 
proverb, that the fea is calm, and the winds do ceafe, till the 
young ones are excluded, and forfake their nefts. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 10. 
Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived from 
the Sax. bopn, boujm, bjrunna, bupna; all fignifying a river or 
brook. Gibfon's Camden . 

BruneYt. n.f. [brunette, Fr.] A woman with a brown com- 
plexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this fafhion, to infult 
the olives and the brunettes. Addifon. Guardian, N° 109. 
BruYion. n.f. [brugnon, Fr.] A fort of fruit between a plum 
and a peach. STrevoux. 

Brunt, n.f [brunjl, Dutch.] 

1 . Shock ; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, than venture 

Sidney, b. ii; 

God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy pray’r. 

From the dry ground to fpring, thy thirft t’ allay 
After the brunt of battle. Milton' s Agonijles , l. 581.’ 

Faithful minifters are to Hand and endure the brunt .* a com- 
mon foldier may fly, when it is the duty of him that holds the 
ftandard to die upon the place. South 

2. Blow ; flroke. 

A wicked ambufh, which lay hidden long 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng;. 

Too feeble I t’ abide the brunt fo ftrong. Spenfer's Sonnets . 

1 he friendly rug preferv’d the ground. 

And headlong knight, from bruife or wound. 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

RR TTW hCa 7 n U V 3f „ ca " non - ba11 ; Hudibras. 

BRUSH, n. f [broffe, Fr. from brufeus , Lat.] 

1. An mftrument to clean any thing, by rubbing off the dirt or 
foil, it is generally made of briftles fet in wood. 

2. It is ufed for the larger and ftronger pencils ufed by painters. 

•u ;k en , Ce 5 ome f s a " thls ra S e of wit ? this arming all the pen- 

WlF' tV, tOWn agamft me ’ St tiling fleet. 

• T‘f ha Y bru l h y° u muft fmear the glue well upoh the 

2 J A ml ^ I 1 '' 6 - «, , M ° Xm ’ S lanital Lenifes. 

3 'AfYY ult; a ft ° ck; r r °“ gh treatment; which, by the 
lame metaphor, we call a. fcouring. 

Let grow thy finews till their knots be ftrong. 

And tempt not yet the brujhes of the war. Shak eft). 

had f C ft U d 'T i, C P0fr 7 e ’ that ’ u P on 1 ° little a brujh as Waller 
had fuftamed, he could not be able to follow and difturb the 

Elfe when we put it to the pulh, Clar tndon, b. viu. 

To BrushY Trf’ 11 T rUCh 1 Hudibras. 

v - a • [from the noun.] 

1. Jo fweep or rub with a brulh. 

fhe be not in love with fome woman, there is no believino- 

bide 1 ? 2 " 85 he br ' ,JheS h ‘ S ha Y fr "Y what ftould that 

2. To ftrike with quicknefs, as if ** Nothin ^ 

The wrathful beaft about him turned light 
YY rudeiypaffing by, did brujh ’ 

With his long tail that horfe and man to ground did ruffi. 

His fon Cupavo brujh’ d the briny flood ' Dr >' den: 

L pon his ftern a brawny centaur flood. Dryden' s Mneid. 

2 High 
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High o’er the billows flew the mafiy load, 

And near thefhip came thund’riiijg on the flood. 

It almoft brujh' d the helm. Pope's Odvffey , b. ix, 

3. To paint with a brufh* 

You have commiflioned me to paint your fiiop, and I have 
done my beft to brujh yoti up like your neighbours. Pope. 

4. I o cairy away, by an a£t like that of brufhing. 

And from the boughs brujl) off the evil dew. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton. 
The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all ri- 
vers muff empty theitifelves, ought to have fo fpacious a fur- 
face, that as much water may be continually brujhed off by the 
winds, and exhaled by the fun, as, befides what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. ^Bentley. 

5. To move as the brufh. 

A thoufand nights have brujh' d their balmy wings 
Over tneie eyes. Dryden' s Don Sebaflian. 

To Brush, v. n. 

1. 1 o move with hafte : a ludicrous word, applied to men. 

Nor wept his fate, nor caff a pitying eye. 

Nor took him down, but brujb'd regardlefs by. Dryden. 

T he French had gather’d all their force, 

And William met them in their way ; 

Y et oft they brujh' cl, both foot and horfe. Prior. 

2. To fly over ; to fkim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul. 

And, hrujhing o’er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden s Fab. 
Bru'sher. n. f. [from brujh.] He that ufes a brufh. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were like brujh- 
crs of noblemens cloaths. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Brushwood, n.f. [from brujh and wood. I know not whether 
it may not be corrupted from browfewood . ] Rough, low, clofe, 
fhrubby thickets ; fmaU wood fit for fire. 

It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe blows. 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 

With brujhwood , and with chips, fhe ftrengthens thefe. 

And adds at laft the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden s Fab. 
Bru'sh y. adj. [from brujh . ] Rough or fhaggy, like a brufh. 

I fufpedfed, that it might have proceeded from fome fmall 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by the brujhy fubftance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

To Bru'stle. v. n. [bpaychan, Saxon.] To crackle; to make 
a fmall noife. Skinner. 

Bru'tal. adj. [ brutal , Fr. from brute.] 

1 . That which belongs to a brute ; that which we have in com- 
mon with brutes.. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftratagems of human 
reafon. L' EJirange. 

2. Savage ; cruel ; inhuman. 

The brutal bus’nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants’ care. Dryden. 

BrutaYity. n. f- {brutality Fr.] - Savagenefs ; churlifhnefs ; 

inhumanity. * 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not 

the opinion of brutality. Locke . 

To Brut'alize. v. n. [ brutalifer , Fr.] To grow brutal or fa- 
vage. 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of trarffport, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them in their habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance. Addijon s Freeholder . 

To BrutaYize. v. a. To make brutal or favage. 
Bru'tally. adv. [from brutal] Churlifhly; inhumanly ; cru- 

Cll 'Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bot- 
tle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot . 

BRUTE, adj. [brutus, Lat.] 

1. Senfelefs ; unconfcious. 

Nor yet are we fo low and bafe as their atheifm would de- 
prefs us ; not walking ftatues of clay, not the fons of brute 
earth, whofe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bentl. 

2. Savage; irrational ; ferine. 

Even brute animals make ufe of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to have feveral fignifications to call, warn, 
chide, cherifh, threaten. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

In the promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fo much as a 
brute beaft touched the mountain, it was to be ftiucx through 

with a dart. South ' 

Beftial ; in common with beafts. 

Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth. 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow r. Par. Regained. 
Jl. Rough ; ferocious ; uncivilized. ? 

The brute philofopher, who ne’er has prov d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 

Brute, n.f [from the adje£tive.] A brute creature; a creatuic 

without reafon ; a favage. 

What may this mean ? Language of man pronounc d 
By tongue of brute , and human fenfe exprefs’d ? P ar. Lojl. 

To judgment he proceeded, on th’ accurs’d 
Serpent, tho’ brute ; unable to transfer 
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X|- le on who made him inftrument 
Of mifchief. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. / 16? 

Brutes may be confidered as either, aerial, terreftrial, 
tick, °r amphibious. I call thofe aerial, which have wings 
wherewith they can fupport themfelves in the air; terreftdai 
are thofe, whofe only place of reft is upon the earth ; aquatick 
are thofe, whofe conftant abode is upon the water. L 0 y- 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfe, memory, and in- 
* met, moft, if not all, the fagacities of brutes may be reduced 

IT , r ,, ... ^file s Origin of Mankind. 

tieav n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

All but the page preferib’d, this prefent ftate ; 

I rom brutes what men, from men what fpirits know; 

Or who could fuffer being here below ? Pope's Ejf. on Ad an 

fo Lrute. v. a • [written ill for by m uit^\ 1 o report. 

1 his, once brutecl through the army, filled them all with 
heavinefs. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Bruteness, n.f [from brute.] Brutality; a word not now 
ufed. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy brutenefs fhend’ft thy comely age. Fairy G >. 

1 o Bru'tify. v. a. [from brute.] To make a man a brute^* 

0 thou falacious woman ! am'I then brutified ? Ay; feel 
it here ; I fprout, I bud, I bloffom, I am ripe horn mad. 

■ . Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

Bru tish-, adj. [from brute.] 

1 . Beftial ; refembling a beaft. 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 

W ith monftrous fhapes and forceries abus’d 

Fan atick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 

Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brutijh forms. Par. Loft . 

2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough ; favage ; ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutifo men, are commonly more ^ble to bear 
pain, than others. Crew's Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 6. 

3. Grofs ; carnal. 

For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine. 

As fenfual as the brutijh fling itfelf. Shakefp. As you like it. 

After he has flept himfelf into fome ufe of himfelf, by much 
ado he flaggers to his table again, and there acts over the fame. 
brutijh feene. South. 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not fo brutijh , that they could be ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. Hooker , b. v. § 35. 

Bru'tishly. adv. [from brutifo.] In the manner of a brute; 
of a favage and unnatural man. 

1 am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutijhly to fubmit to ar.y 

man’s di&ates. K. Charles. 

For a man to found a confident pra&ice upon a dilputable 
principle, is brutijhly to outrun his reafon. South. 

Bru'tishness. n.f [from brutijh.] Brutality; favagenefs; in- 
fenfibility. 

All other courage, befides that, is not true valour, but bru- 
tijhnefs. Sprat. 

BryYny. n.f [bryonia, Lat.] A plant. 

It has a climbing ftalk, with fpines ; the leaves are like thofe 
of the vine ; the flowers confift of one leaf, which is expanded 
at the top, and divided into five parts, and, in the female plants, 
fucceeded by round berries, growing on footftalks ; the flowers 
of the male plants have five apices in each, but are barren. The 
fpecies are, 1. The common white bryony. 2. Smooth African 
bryony , with deep cut leaves, and yellow flowers, &c. The 
firft fort grows upon dry banks, under hedges, in many parts of 
England ; but may be cultivated in a garden for ufe, by fowing 
the berries in the fpring of the year, in a dry poor foil. The 
roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a human fhape, 
and carried about the country, and fhewn as mandrakes. Mill. 

Bub. n.f. [a cant word.] Strong malt liquour. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 

He loves cheap port, and double bub , 

And fettles in the humdrum club. ’ Prior . 

BUBBLE, n.f [fobbel, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall bladder of water; a film of water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere ; air within, and a 
little fkin of water without : and it feemeth fomewhat ftrange, 
that the air fliould rife fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it cometh to the top, fliould be flayed by fo weak a cover 
as that of th e bubble is. Bacon' s Natural Hijlory , N° 24. 

The colours of bubbles , with which children play, are va- 
rious, and change their fituation varioufly, without any rcfpect 
to confine or fhadow. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Any thing which wants folidity andfirmnefs; anything that 
is more fpecious than real. 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly 
upon the ftrength of the proceedings there, which was but a 
bubble , but upon letters from the lady Margaret. Eaton. 

Then a foldier. 

Seeking the bubble, reputation, _ . 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. Shakefp. As you h -e ■ l - 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble , , 

Fighting ftill, and ftill deftroying. Dryden. 

3 3 ' 
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Swift. 


Prior. 


„ a cheat; a falie fnow. 

3* A The nation then too late will find, 

Direaors promifes but wind, ? 

South-fea at beft a mighty bubble. 

■ Th k P eIfedtreft d mothcr, ccafe to chide j 
Cany's a cheat, and I’m a bubble ; 

Yet why this great excels ol trouble. , 

He has been my bubble thefe twenty years,^ ^ 

tain knowledge, undertows no ofj. Bull. 

a child in fwadolmg clothes 
To Bu'mle. v. n. [from the noun.J 

Alas ! a crimfon river of warm bloo , 

Jake to a bubbling fountain mir d w ' ^ Andronicus. 

Doth rife and tall. 7 Jr 

Adder’s fork, and blindworm s lung, 

Lizard s leg, and owlet’s wing j 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, Macbeth 

Like a hellbroth boil and bubble. Shakefp. M • 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. Dryui. 

0 To r in with a gentle noife. 

For thee the bubbling fprings appear d to mourn, 

And whifpering pines made vows for thy return. Dryden. 
The fame fpring fuffers at fome times a very mamfeft remi 
fion of its heat: at others, as manifeft an increafe of it; yea, 
fometimes to that cxcefs, as to make it boil and bubble with ex 
treme heat. . ■ IVoodveard s Nut. Hjl. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty lwam. 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or funlhine to tlie bee. 

Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. °P e * 

To Bu'bble. v. a. To cheat: acantwte. 

He tells me, with great paflion, that file has bubbled him 1 ou 

of his youth ; and that file has drilled him on to five 

} Addifon. Spetfator, N° 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 
t0 y < Arbuthnot' s Hijl. of j. Bull. 

Bu'bbler. n.f. [from bubble.] A cheat. 

What words can fuffice to exprefs, how infinitely 1 eiteem 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers. Digby to Pope. 

BuYby. n.f. A woman’s breaft. 

Foil ! fay they, to fee a handfome, brisk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by a doating old woman ; why don t 
you 20 and fuck the bubby ? Arbuthnot s John Bull. 

Bu'bo. n.f [Lat. from 0 a£»r, the groin.] That part of the groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the ferotum ; and therefore all 
tumours in that part are called buboes. _ Quincy. 

I fuppurated it after the manner of a bubo, opened it, and en- 
deavoured deterfion. IVifeman's Surgeiy. 

BubonoceYe. n.f [Lat. from/2y£A, the groin, andwto, a rup- 
ture.] A particular kind of rupture, when the inteftines break 
down into the groin. Quincy . 

When the inteftine, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal mufcles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
lis, or, if into the ferotum, fcrotalis : thefe two, though the firft 
only is properly fo called, are known by the name of bubonocele. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

BucaniYrs. n.f. A cant word for the privateers, or pirates, of 
America. 

BuccellaYion. n.f [ buccella , a mouthful, Lat.] In fome chy- 
mical authours, fignifies a dividing into large pieces. Hards. 
BUCK. n.f. [bauche. Germ, fuds, or lye.] 

1. The liquour in which cloaths are wafhed. 

Buck ? I would I could wafli myfelf of the buck : I warrant 

you, buck, and of the feafon too it fhall appear. Shakejp. 

2 . The cloaths wafned in the liquour. 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, fire waflies 

bucks here at home. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

BUCK, n.f [bwch, Welch ; bock, Dutch ; bouc, Fr.] The male 
of the fallow deer; the male of rabbets, and other animals. 

Bucks, goats, and the like, are faid to be tripping or faliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peacham. 

To Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To wafh clothes. 

Here is a bafket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shakefp. 

To Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copulate as bucks and 
does. 

The chief time of fetting traps, is in their bucking time. 

^ Mortimer . 

Buckbasket. n.f The balket in which cloaths are carried to 
the wafh. 

i hey conveyed me into a buckbasket ; rammed me in with 

foul fhirts, foul ftockings, and greafy napkins. Shakefp. 

Bu CKBjEAN. n.f [ bocksboonen , Dutch.] A plant ; a fort of trefoil. 
I he bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, buckbane , gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infufion. Floyer 

Bu'cket. n.f [baquet 9 Yi.] 

1. I he veflel in which water is drawn out of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

- ne emptier ever dancing in the air, 

VoV7 ther down unfeen > fall of water. Shakefp. R. II. 
* : 3 
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Is the Tea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, or to be em- 

2 . which water is carried, particularly to quench 

fire 

a 1 Now ftreets grow throng’d, and, bufy as by day. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quiie ; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 

And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the me. Ltyd 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’rmg fiiow, 

To a lefs noble fubftance chang’d, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang d. . 0 ■ 

BU CKLE. f [ hveel, Welch, and the fame m tne Armonck ; 

^UnJof metal, with a tongue or catch made to fallen one 

thing to another. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold. -TuX 

The chlamys was a fort of fnort cloak tied With a buczle, 

commonly to idle right fnoulder. Arbuthnot on Come. 

Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, _ 

Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. _ rope. 

2 . The ftate of the hair crifped and curled, by being kept long li- 
the fame ftate. . ... 

The P-reateft beau was dreffed in a flaxen periwig ; the wearer 

of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig hem buckle 

for a whole half year. N 129, 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon felt might own. 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian ftone. Pope: 

To BuYkle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with a buckle. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shakejp. 

France, whofe armour confluence buckld on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Shakejpo 

Thus, ever, when I buckle on my helmet, 

Thy fears affiitf: thee. Philips. 

When you carry your mafter’s riding-coat, wrap your own 
in it, and buckle them up clofe with a ftrap. _ Swijt. 

2. To prepare to do any thing : the metaphor is taken from bucK- 

ling on the armour. 

The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain. 

And catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, < 

And Alining helmet, foon him buckled to tne fielo.. Fairy 

3. To join in battle. 

The Lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden 
to charge, until the foot of the avantguard were buckled wfith 
them in front. Flaywar eU 

4; To confine. 

How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 

That the ftretching of a fpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. Shakefp. As you like it* 

To BuYkle. v.n. [ bucken , Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints. 

Like ftrengthlefs hinges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of night, {hall raife his foil, and cry, 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie ; 

Go buckle to the law r . Dryden. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. See attive, fecond fenfe. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, wdien they 

are by lazinefs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing propofed. Locke* 

3. To buckle with. To engage with ; to encounter. 

For Angle combat, thou {halt buckle with me. Shakefp. 
Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden s Juv. fat. vi. 
BUCKLER, n.f \hwccled, Welch; bouclier, Fr.] A fhield ; a 
defenfive weapon buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and, while I forc’d my way. 

Through troops of foes, which did our paffage flay; 

My buckler o’er my aged father caft. 

Still fighting, ftill defending as I paft. Dryden' s Aurcngzebe . 
This medal compliments the emperour in the fame fenfe as 
the old Romans did their dictator Fabius, when they called him 
the buckler of Rome. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BuYkler. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupport; to defend. 
Fear not, fweet wrench, they fhall not touch thee, Kate 5 
I’ll buckler thee againft a million. Shakefp. Tam. the Shrew • 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falftiood with a pedigree ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Buckler- thorn, n.f Chrifl' s-thoni. 

BuVkmast. n.f The fruit or maft of the beech tree. 
BuVkram. n.J. [ bougran , Fr.] A fort of ftrong linen cloth, 
ftiffened with gum, ufed by taylors and Haymakers. 

I have peppered two of them ; two, I am fure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram fuits. Shake ip. Henry IV. 

Bu Ykrams. n. J. The fame with wild gariick. See Garlick. 
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B A IIT n ' f [C ° r ° mtUS ' Lat ' from ** fcn» 

It agrees in flower and fruit with th- nlim,;,, i , 

are d--nh, r,,t ™ j , m* plantain ; but its leaves 

are dv.ply cut in on the edges ; whereas the leaves of the nhn 

tarn are either entire, or but (lightly indented. The fpecies are 

r n'r Ga [ den huckstl «rn plantain, or hartfhorn Sc The 
firft fpec.es, though entitled a garden plant, yet is found wild ud 
on mod commons, and barren heaths ; where, from the noor 
nefs of the foil, it appears to be very different from k P , 
iind, as being little more than a fourthpart [0°^' ^ This 
fpecies was formerly cultivated in gardens a- a f l f\ u 
at prefent, is little regarded, and wholly difufah MUer 

Lat ’ fuppofed t0 be f0 called from 

It hath a lunnel-lhaped flower, confiding of one leaf, divided 
toward the top into four or five fegments* out of the flower- 
cup riles the potntal, which becomes a foft roundiffi b3 
eiy full of juice, mclofing four hard feeds. The fpecies are 
Common purging buckthorn. Lefler purging budthTn ? 

Th ’ rTh r g f ? meS ’ and a white ba rk °f Montpelier" 
The hrd of thefe trees is very common in hedges ; the berries' 

of which are ufed in medicine, particularly for makta a f™“ 

which was formerly in great ufe ; though; of late, oth°er forts of 

berries have either been mixed with thofe of the buckthorn or 

wholly fubdituted in their place ; which mixture hath fpo’iled 

• , f m P, l an< i l ende ^ If lefs eft oemed. The buckthorn ber- 
ries may be didinguidied whether they are right or not, by 

opening them, and obferving the number of feeds in each; for 

thefe have commonly four. The fecond fort is lefs common 

England, both thefe forts may be propagated, by layiixr 

down their tender branches in autumn. The fird fort will grow 

to the height of eighteen or twenty feet ; the fecond fort fel- 

byfoeds? Ve C ' S high ' They may aIf ° be P r °P a S ated 

Buckwheat. n.f [buckweitz, Germ, fagepyrum, Lat.f^' 
e owers grow in a fpike, or branched from the winers of 
the leaves ; the cup of the flower is divided into five parts, & and 
refembles the petals of a flower ; the feeds are black, and three 
cornered. 1 he fpecies are, i. Common upright buckwheat. 

2. Common creeping buckwheat. The firft is cultivated in 
England, and is a great improvement to dry barren lands. The 


fecond grows wild, and is feldom cultivated. 


Miller. 


Bucolic k. adj. [favxotox*, from a cowherd.] Paftoral. 

nUD. n. f. [bouton, Fr.] The iirft flioot of a plant ; am 
Be as thou waft wont to be ; 

See as thou waft wont to fee : 

Dian s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath fuch force and blefted power. Shakefp. Midf. N. Dr. 

Writers fay, as the moft forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blafting in the bud , 

Loflng his verdure even in the prime. Shakefp. T. G . of Ver. 

When you the fiow’rs for Chloe twine, 

Why do you to her garland join, C 

The meaneft bud that falls from mine ? J Prior. 

Infects wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
depofit an egg in the hole, with a {harp corroding liquour, that 
-caufeth a fwelling in the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentley. 
To Bud. v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To put forth young {hoots, or gems. 

Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brook of the field. 

Ecclus, xxxix. 13. 

There the fruit, that was to be gathered from fuch a con- 
flux, quickly budded out. Clarendon , b. ii. 

Heav’n gave him all at once, then fnatch’d away, } 

Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey ; 
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Juft like the flow’r that buds and withers in a day. ) Dryd. 

T ho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, 

And felt for budding horns on their fmooth foreheads rear’d. 

Dry den s Silenus. 

2. To be in the bloom, or growing. 

Young budding virgin, fair and frefh and fweet. 

Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shakefp. 

To Bud. v. a. To inoculate ; to graft* by inferting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. 

Of apricocks, the largeft mafeuline is much improved by 
budding upon a peach ftock. Temple. 

To BUDGE, v. n. [ bouger , Fr.J To ftir; to move off the 
place : a low word. 

All your prifoners 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell. 

They cannot budge till your releafe. Shakefp. T mipef. 

The moufe ne’er ftiun’d the cat, as they did budge 
From rafeals worfe than they. Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

I thought th’ hadft fcorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudibras , cant. ii. 

Budge, adj . [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; ftiff; formal. 
O fooliftinefs of men ! that lend their ears 
To thofe budge dodtors of the ftoicks. Milton. 

Budge, n.f. The dreffed {kin or fur of lambs. Dikf. 

Bu'dger. n.f. [from the verb.] One that moves or ftirs from 
his place. 


Buf 

An W he fi ;V^; die the other ’ s fove, 

r> / e gods doom him after 0/ > /* n , 

u ET ‘ n ’f' [ bo i ette -> Fr.J Shakefp. Coriolaniu. 

If Tf?* i fuch a$ be ea % carried, 
if tinkers may have leave to live. 

And bear the fowfkin budget : 

I hen my account I well may cffve 

Sir Robert Clifford, whole 'bofom !V ‘* ter ' s T “h. 

kin’s focrets were laid up, was come into L* ImS °J, Per ' 
His budget with corruptions cramm’d & ’ Bacon ' 

he contributions of the damn’d. 3 . 

2. it is ufed for a ftore, or ftock. ««#?. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat l 

b»“ 1/iai.sr 1 "” “ fj 

'' & * “■ ° r ■« 
A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rouah, 

the fame manner as that of the buffalo P P red after 

3 ‘ r made 0f thick lcather > f0 that a Mow cannot 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough, 

-r mirr’ na ^ Worfe ’ a fellow ^ in buff. o, , r 

To BUb F. c. [buffo, Fr.] To ftrike : it is a word not fn J' 

There was a fhock, ln ule - 

To have buff'd out the blood 

kind of Underw °° ds - 

^ Become th’ unworthy browfe 

buffaloes^ fait goats, and hungry cows. Drvdcnd Vim'l 

l F Z: n ' f - AbEwiththefi ftflK 

a 3 l f C0 } lld di vMe myfelf, and go to buffets , for movina f uc h 
1 A ° S lmmed miIk with fo honourable an aciion. Shakefp. 
^ m 5 an t i lat fortune’s buffets and rewards 

ba^d h eqUa !i th f n 3* S **tyP- Hamlet. 

Uro,_ a coward, left I run upon thee, 

And with one buffet lay thy ftruciure low. Milton's Agonift. 

Kound his hollow temples, and his ears. 

His buckler beats ; the fon of Neptune, ftunn’d 

ith thefe repeated buffets , quits the ground. Dryden 

T, T ‘ V Fr ’J A kind of cupboard; or fit of 

fhelves, where plate is fet out to (hew, in a room of entertain- 
ment. 

The rich buffet well-colour’d ferpents grace, 

And gaping Triton’s fpew to wafh your face. Pope 

1 o du ffet. v. n. [from the noun.] To ftrike with the hand 1 
to box ; to beat. 

Why, woman, your hufband is in his old Junes again ; he fo 
buffets himfelf on the forehead, crying, peer out, peer out ! that 
any madnefs I ever yet beheld, feemed but tamenefs. Shakefp. 
Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fift of France. Shakefp. K. John. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

Inftantly I plung’d into the fca. 

And, buffeting the billows to her refeue. 

Redeem’d her life with half the lofs of mine. Otivay. 

ToBu'ffet. v. n. To play a boxing-match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 

.p . Shakefp. Henry V. 

Buffeter. n.f. [from buffet.'] A boxer ; one that buffets. 

Bu ffle. n. f. [ beuffe , I r.J T he fame with buffalo ; a wild ox. 
To BuVfle. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to be at a 
lo/s. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buffings well- 
meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lies equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. Swift. 

Bu ffleheaded. adj. [from buffe and headd\ A man with a 
large head, like a buffalo ; dull ; ftumd ; foolifti. 

BUFFOGN. n.f. [buffon, Fr.] 

1. A man whofe profeflion is to make fport, by low jefts and an- 
tick poftures; a jackpudding. 

No prince would think himfelf greatly honoured, to have his 
proclamation canvailed on a publick ftage, and become the fport 
of buffoons. Watts. 

2. A man that pradlifes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons , to be infolent to thofe 
that will bear it, and flavifh to others. Id Ejlrange. 

I he bold buffoon , whene’er they trade the green. 

Their motion mimicks, but with geft obfeene. Garth ; 

Buffo'onery. n.f. [from buffoon.~\ 

1. The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not the 
opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and wit buf 
foonery. Lock on Education. 

2. Low jefts; ridiculous pranks ; feurrile mirth. Dryden places 
the accent, improperly, on the firft fyllable. 

Where publick minifters encourage buffoonery , it is no won- 

a det 
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der if buffoons fet up for publick niinifters. td Ejlrange. 

And whilft it laffs, let buffoonery fucceed. 

To make us laugh; for never was more need. Dryden. 
BUG. n.J\ A {linking infedt bred in old houfhold ftuff. In the 
following paffage, wings are erroneoufly aferibed to it. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings* 

This paitited child of dirt, which ftinks and {rings. Pope. 
Bug. ) n. f. [It is derived by fome from big, by others from 
Bu'gbear. S pug ; bug , in Welch, has the fame meaning.] A 
frightful object ; a walking fpedtre, imagined to be feen ; ge- 
nerally now ufed for a falfe terrourto frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whiffling wind they hear. 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear, 

Yet both do itrive their fearfuliiefs to feign. Fairy j^. b. ii* 
Sir, fpare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. Shakefp. 
Haft not flept to-night? would he not, naughty man, let it - 
fleep ? a bugbear take him. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcffida. 

W e have a horrour for uncouth monfters ; but, uponcultom 
and experience, all thefe bugs grow familiar and eafy to us. 

L' Ejlrange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
-children, link deep, fo as not eafily, if ever, to be got out 
again. L oc ke. 

To the world, no bugbear is fo great. 

As want of figure, and a fmall eftate. Pope. 

Bu'g gin ess. n. f [from buggy.] Being infe&ed with bugs. 
Buggy, adj. [from £#£•.] Abounding with bugs. 

Bugle. ) n.f. [from bugen, Sax. to bend, Skinner ; from 

Bu glehorn. ) bucala , Lat. a heifer, Junius-, from bugle, the 
bonafus. Lye.] A hunting horn. 

Then took that fquire an horny bugle fmall, 

Which hung adown his fide in twifted gold, 

And tafiels gay. Fairy djhieeh, b. i. c. Vnx.Jlanz. 3, 

That I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang 
my bugle in an invifibie baldrick, all women {hall pardon me. 

S'oakej'p. Much ado about Nothing . 

He gave his buglehorn a blaft. 

That through the woodland echo’d far and wide. Tick ell. 

Bu'gle. n. f A fhining bead of black glafs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

j . is not your inky brews, your black filk hair, 
k our oug/e eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 

' That can entame my fpirits to your worihip. Shakefp. 

Bugle. n.J. [from bugula, Lat.] A plant. 

it hath a flower confiffing of one leaf, divided into three 
parts ; out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a 
nan, attended by four embryos which become fo many ob- 

rnuLflf 5 # 1 IL the floWerS are P laced in whorles 

round me -aJk. * he fpecies are, 1. Common bugle. 2. The 

greateft %/* 0 f the Alps. 3. Hairy eaftern bugle , With an in- 
verted blue lower, ; potted with white. 4. Eaftern bugle, with a 
purplilh violet coloured flower, & c . The firft and fecond forts 
grow wud in moift woods and meadows, and continue in 
flower from May to September. The bugle is greatly efteemed 
^ a vulnerary herb, and is ufed both externally and mtefnally 

tSfingftalk^ ardy PlantS ’ “ d pr ° pa S ate S reatl y by their 

Bugle, n.f A fort of wild ox. Philips’s PVcrli affords 

Bu gloss, [from luglojfum, Lat.] The herb ox-tongu{ 

as swisasaa 

] °t™ L ?V Vm , preter - 1 1 have built, [bilden, Dutdff ^ 

T . T V Fr ?'V he T Sr0Und; “ ™ke a fabrfok, o an edifice 
^Thtis faith the Lord, thou (halt not build L ddffl 

When u furers tell their gold in the fieldf ^ § 6 ' 

And whores and bawds do churches build. o A 

|' res > which fo e lTffivdy fogh"on Ihefide^ffoelead 1 

app 3tB;? g 

To buddy to plant, whatever you intend 9 *' 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend P „ 

T ° L* a 7 * mS , ° n a fupp0rt or foundation. ^ 

Love luilt on beauty, foon as beautv, dies- 

Choofethis face, chang’d by no deformities ’ n 

I would endeavour to deftrnv • " Donne. 

ftrudtures, thatmen have built up of on' UnOUS ’ S roundlef S' 

To Build v n Tod T P f °P im ons alone. p ov J e 
v. n. i o depend on ; to reft on y 

Even thofewho had not tailed of Bac c on ’ s E Pyh N* 2? . 
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lofs of their expe&ations. Dryden' s Fables , Dedication ,i 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to build on the in- 
terpretations of an aufhour, who does not confiuer how the an- 
cients ufed to think. Addifon on ancient Medals * 

Bui'lder. n.f. [from build.] He that builds ; an architect. 
But fore-accounting oft makes builders mifs ; 

They found, they felt, they had no Jeafe of blifs. Sidney: 
When they, which had feen the beauty of the firft temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the fecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

Hooker , b. v. § 14. 

Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if ’twere meant 
T’ invite the builder , and his choice prevent. Denham ± 

Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her fpr'ead, 

And, by her greatnefs, {hew her builder's fame. Prior. 
Bui'lding. n.f. [from build.] A fabrick; an edifice. 

Thy fumptuous buildings , and thy wife’s attire. 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

View not this fpire by meafuregiv’n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands : 

That fabrick rifes high as heav’n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 

_ Among the great variety of ancient coins which I fiiw at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of fuch as relate 
to any of th e buildings or ftatues that are ftill extant. Addifon 
Built, n.f [from build.] The form ; theftruaure. 

As is tUe built , fo different is the fight ; 

Their mounting {hot is on our fails defign’d; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bulletsTo-ht, 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find. Dryden. 

I here is hardly any country, which has' fo little (hipping as 

this 3 built ^ reafon muft be ’ the foardty of timber proper for 

BULB. ». /. [bulbus, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

1 ake up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, if you will 
iremove them. j? n , / v , , 

Jr r , . , „ Evelyn s Ka Lend. 

If we confider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or firono-, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture In it. Ren 
Bulb a ceous adj [bulbaceus, Lat.] The fame with bulbous. D. 

B bulbs adj ' [fr ° m Containin S bulbs i confiffing of 

There are of toots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirfute 

lh° air nndfjn^ ^ ^ hafteneth m oft to 

c ‘ m Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, N° 6 1 6; 

toots UP 7 ° Ur trapS f ° r Vermin? ef P eci % amongft your bulbous 

ftalk k b e ’ bCnd mward? or come a S ain cIof e to the 
The beginning of the internal jugulars 
To Bulge v n N t wme _ • • <• . ^ a d on the Creations 

1. 1 o take in water ; to founder. 

Thpn / l 'a rbrice round the fhip was toft, 

2. To jut at ° IKC ’ 3nd in the deep was fo^ Dryden. 

foJ^fr^itrbmo^OT'fomnttfon 3 ilfT T timber that 

over the foundation. ’ foundation, is faid to batter, or hang 
Bi/limy. n.f. from l Xerci ^ 

“d with fainting, and cddnS 
or largeft part of a jfj 

Ihips S ; not fo greafof bulk indll!, buof ^ n ^ 

tion, and more ferviceable n , ? r n,mbie 

The Spaniards and Portuguefe have SlkZ S I J arw ‘‘ h 
fitter for the merchant than the man of w P ar ? JfT ’J k ' but 
for battle. 01 war J d ° r burden than 

Though an animal arrives at its foil Ea,ei gh’s E£hys. 

il.’ perhaps k never Comes a* foil wlXthe laft period*of 
2. Greatnefs ; largenefs. Erbuthnot on Aliments. 

fiftTn thfmfelves^ald TTh e " ter ' nt ° ' he m!nd > 38 the E P » b - 

the bull of hi people, ire poims inthTchTev” difag a reed from 
received doflrines of our nature. Mdif p^Zj T T h the 

a; 


TWk did d r f gh ’ f ° piteous an£ i Profound, 
1 hatit did feem tolhatter all his bulk 

And end his being. ’ 


Shakefp. King Lear 

S-- The 
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3 * The main part of a {hi p’s cargo ; as, to hr cal hulk , is to open 
the cargo. 



Bulk, n.f [from bielcke, Dan. a beam.] A part of a building 
jutting, out. 

Here Hand behind this hulk. Straight will he come : 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. Shakefp. Othello. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him ; he 
took down the body, and laid it on a bulk , and brought out the 
rope to the company. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Bu'l khead. n.f A partition made acrofs a {hip, with boards, 
whereby one part is divided from another. Harris. 

Bu'lkiness. n.f [from bulky. j Greatnefs of ftature, or fize. 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve inftead of money, 
becaufe of its bulkinefs , and too quick change of its quantity. 

Locke. 

Bu'lky. adj. [from bulk.] Of great fize or ftature. 

Latreus, the bulkiejt of the double race, 

Whom the fpoil’d arms of flaih Halefus grace. Drydcn. 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page. 

Cries vengeance ; and Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ. 

Foams o’er the covers. Dryden's Juvenal, fat. i. 

The manner of fea engagements, which was to bore and 
fink the enemy’s {hips with the roftra, gave bulky and high {hips 
a great advantage. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

BULL, n.f {Indie, Dutch.] 

1. The male of black cattle ; the male to a cow. 

A proper gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinfwoman of my maf- 
ter’s. — Even fuch kin as the parifli heifers are to the town bull. 

Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 
j Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than cows. Bacon. 

Bcft age to go to bull, or calve, we hold. 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May s Virgil. 

The nobler herds. 

Where round the lordly bull, in rural eafe. 

They ruminating life. Thomfon's Summer, l. 920. 

2. In the fcriptural fenfe, an enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bulls have compafled me : ftrong bulls of Balkan have 
befet me round. Pfalm xxii. 12. 

3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 

At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous fun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Tho?nfon’s Spring. 

4. A letter publifhed by the pope. 

A bull is letters called apoftolick by the canonifts, {Length- 
ened with a leaden feal, and containing in them the decrees and 
commandments of the pope or biftiop of Rome. Aylffe. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the young no- 
bility, called bailee ; round, or of the figure of a heart, hung 
about their necks like diamond croffes. Thofe bailee came af- 
terwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperours and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuthnot. 

It was not till after a frefli bull of Leo’s had declared how in- 
flexible the court of Rome was in the point of abufes. Aiterb. 

5. A blunder; a contradidlion. 

I confefs it is what the Englilh call a bulk in the expreflion, 
though the fenfe be manifeft enough. Pope s Lette) s. 

Bull, in compofttion, generally . notes the laige fize of any 
thing, as bull-head , bulrufn, bull-trout ; and is therefore only an 
inclufive particle, without much reference to its oiiginal fignifi- 
cation. 

Bull-eaiting. n.f. [from bull and bait.] The fport of baiting 

bulls with doogs. _ . . . 

What am 1 the wifer for knowing that Trajan was in the 

fifth year of his tribunefhip, when he entertained the people 
with a horfe-race or bull-baiting ? Addifon on ancient Medals 
Bull-beef. n.f. [from bull and beef] Coarfebeef; thefleihof 

They want their porridge and their fat bull-beeves. Shakefp. 
Bull-beggar, n.f. [This word probably came from the info- 
lence of thofe who begged, or raifed money by the pope s bull.] 
Something terrible ; lomething to fright children with. 

Thefe fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule ; and, as they were called bull-beggars, they were ufed as 
words of fcorn and contempt. -Aylijfe s Par ergon. 

Bull-calf. n.f. [from bull and calf] A he-calf; ufed for a 

ftupid fellow : a term of reproach. 

And, Falftaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and 
roared for mercy/ and ftill ran and roared, as ever i heard bull- 
p Shakefp. Henry 1 V . 

Bull-dog. n.f. [from bull and dog.] A dog of a particular 
form, remarkable for his courage. He is ufed in baiting the 
bull ; and this fpecies is fo peculiar to Britain, that they are 
faid to degenerate when they are carried to other countries. 

All the harmlefs part of him is no more than that of a buL- 
dog ; they are tfeme no longer than they are not o* tended. 

0 ’ 7 > Addifon. Spelt at or, N° 438. 

Bull-finch, n.f A fmall bird, that has neither long nor 

whiftlfe of its own, yet is very apt to learn, u [aug t J 
mouth _ 3 Philips s World of Words. 

The blackbird whittles from the thorny Lake, 

The mellow bull-finch anfwers from the groves. pompon. 

Bull-fly. \ J r An r n f e &,' Philips's World of Words. 

BuLL-DfE. ) J 
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Bull-head, n.f [from bull and bey!.} . , .•>, . . - •• 

1. A ftupid fellow ; a block’d ead. 

2. The name of a fifti. 

I he miller’s thumb, or hull-head, is; a flfn.of no plcafmg 
{hape ; it has a head big and flat, much greater than fuitable to' 
its body ; a mouth very wide, and ufually gaping ; he is with- 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like able; he hath 
two hns near to his gills, which are round ifh or crefted ; two 
fins under his belly, two on the back, one below the vent, and 
the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body of 
this fifh with whitifh, blackiih, brownilh fp.ots. They are ufu- 
ally full of fpawn all the fummer, which 1 wells their vents in 
the form of a dug. The bull-head begins to fpawn in April ; 
in winter we know no more what becomes of them than of eels 
or fwajlows. Walton's Angler. 

3. A little black water vermin. Philips's World of Words. 

Bull-trout, n.f. A kind of trout. 

T here is, in Northumberland, a trout called a bull-trout , of a 
much greater length and bignels than any in thefe fouthern 
parts. Walton's Angler. 

Bull-weed, n.f The fame with knapweed ; which fee. 
Bull-wort, or Bishops-weed. n.f. [ammi, Lat.] An um- 
bTiferous plant with fmall ftriated feeds; the petals of the 
flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. Its feeds are ufed 
in medicine. Miller. 

Bu'llace. n.f A wild four plum. See Plum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, come fervices, 
medlars, bullaces ; rofes cut or removed, to come late ; holy- 
oaks, and fuch like. Bacon's EJfays, N° 47. 

Bu ; llet. n.f [ boulet , Fr.] A round ball of metal, ufually (hot 
out of guns. 

As when the devilifh ironengine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies skill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught. 

And ramm’d with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. Fa iry Iff b. i. 
Giafter, their leader, defperately fighting amongft the fore- 
moft of the janizaries, was at once {hot with two bullets, and 
{lain. Knolles's Hijlory of the 7 urks. 

And as the built, fo different is the fight ; 

Their mounting fhot is on our fails defign’d : 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a pafiage find. Drydcn. 
Bu'llion. n. f. [billon, Fr.] Gold or jilver in the lump; un- 
wrought ; uncoined. 

The balance of trade mutt of neceflity be returned in coin 
or bullion. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

A fecond multitude, 

With wond’rous art, found out the maffy ore, 

Severing each kind, and feumm’d the bullion drofs. 

Milton's Paradife Lofi. 
Bullion is filver, whofe workmanfhip lias no value. And 
thus foreign coin hath no value here for its {lamp, and our coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every veffel there is ftowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addifon on tree State of the War . 

Bulli'tion. n. J. [from bullio, Lat.] I he act or ftate of boiling. 
There is to be obferved in thefe diffolutions, which will not 
eafily incorporate, what the effects are, as the bullition ; the 
precipitation to the bottom ; the ejaculation towards the top ; 
the fufpenfion in the midft ; and the like. Bacons Phyfcal Rem . 
Bu'llock. n.f. [from bull.] A young bull. 

Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft clrover : fo they fell bul- 
lock s . Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock fcorns 
Th’ appointed way, and funs with threat’ning horns. Cowley. 
Until the tranfportation of cattle into England was prohi- 
bited, the quickeft trade of ready money here was driven by the 
fale of young bullocks. Temple. 

Bu'lly. n. f. [Skinner derives tms word from burly, as a cor- 
ruption in the pronunciation ; which is very probably right: or 
from bulky , or bull-eyed ; which are lefs probable. May it not 
come from bull , the pope’s letter, implying the infolence of thole 
who came inverted with authority from the papal court ?] A 
noify, bluftering, quarrelling fellow : it is generally taken for a 
man that has only the apperance of courage. ^ c 

Mine hoft of the garter.— What fays my bully rock ? ypealc 
fcholarly and wifely. Shakefp. 'Merry Wives ofWtrJfor. 

All on a fudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew ot 
roaring bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their bottles. 

HEf range s fables. 

’Tis fo ridic’lous, but fo true withal, • ... 

A bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Dryden's Jilv Jat.nu 
A fcolding hero is, at the worft, a more tolerable charade* 
than a bully in petticoats. _ . Addifon' s rrcchoiacr, 3 • 

The little man is a bully- in his- -nature, out, v/r.en ie g 
cholerick, I confine him till his wrath is over. Adafen. pe . 
ToBu'lly. v.a. [from the noun.] To overbear With node or 

menaces. 

Prentices, parifli clerks, and hectto.rs meet, f 
Pie that is drunk, or bully cl, pays the treat. A// U J 
To Bu'lly. v. n. To be noify and quarrellomc. 

Bu'lrush. n.f [from bull and rujb.] .A Ja»g e rUi -"’ L CTroW$ 
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.rows in rivers, without knots ; though has given it 

the epithet knotty, confounding it, probably, with the reed. 

To make fine cages for the nightingale. 

And bafkets of bulrujhes, was my wont. Spenjer. 

All my praifes are as but a bidrujh caft upon a ftream ; they 
are bom up by the ftrength of the current. Drydcn. 

The edo’es were with bending ofiers crown d ; 

The knotty bulrujh next in order flood, 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden's Fables. 

BULWARK, n.f [bolwercke, Dutch ; probably only from its 
ftrength and largenefs.] 

I. A fortification ; a citadel. 

But him the fquire made quickly to retreat; 

Encountering fierce with fingle livord in hand, 

And ’twixt him and his lord did like a bulwark ftand. 

Spenfer's Fairy ffiteen, b. i. cant. viii. Jlanz. 1 2. 

Who oft repair 

Their earthen bulwarks ’gainft the ocean flood. Fairfax , b. i. 
Taking awayneedlefs bulwarks, divers were demolifhed up- 
on the fea coafts. Hayward. 

We have bulwarks round us; 

Within our walls are troops enur’d to toil. Addifon' s Cato. 

Our naval ftrength is a general bulwark to the Britifh nation. 

Addifon' s Freeholder , N° 42. 

2; A fecurity. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, that have before gored 
the gentle bofom of peace with pillage and robbery. Shakefp: 

To Bu'lwark. ^ a. [from the noun.] To fortify; toftrengthen 
with bulwarks. 

And yet no bulwark'd town, or diftant coaft, 

Preferves the beauteous youth from being feen. Addifon. 

BUM. n.f. [bomme, Dutch.] 

1. The buttocks ; the part on which we fit. 

The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale. 

Sometime for threefoot ftool miftaketh me. 

Then flip I from her bum, down topples fihe. Shakefp » 

This faid, he gently rais’d the knight, 

And fet him on his bum upright. Hudibras. 

From dufty {hops neglected authours come. 

Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Dryden's Mackfl. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound thought will bring the gout ; 

And that with bum on couch we lie, 

Becaufe our reafon’s foar’d too high. IV— n. 

2. It is ufed, in compofttion, for any thing mean or low, as bum- 
bailiff. 

Bumba'illiff. n. f. [from bum and bailiff.] A bailiff of the 
meaneft kind ; one that is employed in arrefts. 

Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumbailff Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Bu'mbard. n.f. [wrong written for bombard which fee.] A 
great gun ; a great barrel. 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbard, that would ftied his liquour. 

_ Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Eu meast. n.f [falfely written for bombajl ; the etymology of 
which I am now very doubtful of ; bombajl and bombafine beino- 
mentioned, with great probability, by Junius, as com i no from 
boom, a tree, and fein, filk ; the filk or cotton of a tree.] 

1. A cloth made by fewingone fluff upon another; patchwork. 

I he ufual bumbajl of black bits fewed into ermine, our 
Englifli women are made to think very fine. Grew. 

2 . Linen fluffed with cotton ; fluffing. 

We have received your letters^ full of love. 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As CQurtlhip, pieafant jeft, and courtefy, 

As bumbajl, and as lining to the time. Shakefp. 

Bump. n.f. [perhaps from him, as being prominent.] A fwell- 
ing; a protuberance. 

It had upon its brow a bu?np as big as a young cockrel’s ftone : 
a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang by a firing, in bumps his forehead rife. Dryden's Juv 

hlTrU P [fr TU^> Lat -J To ™ke a loud noi £ or 
bomb [See Bomb.] It is applied, I think, only to the bittern 

i hen to the water’s brink {he laid her head. 

And as a bittour bumps within a reed. 

To thee alone, O lake, {he faid DvvAt . 

^over the brims.^ 0 " 1 ^ A ° Up tiU the 

Places his delight 

All day in plying bumpers, and at night 

Iveels to the bowels t^\ i * cv r 

Bu'mpkin 77 C TTh; a • c Dryden s Juv. fat. vni. 
Zl \ ■ ■■ F hls Word 15 of uncertain etymology ; Hen- 

mZt rP ?° m P T pk P 3 kind of loUd or 

//or 
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A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care. 

Can never dance three fteps with a becoming air. 
In his white cloak the magiftrate appears, 


Dryden ; 


v ol. I, 


blcflid herfelf at the change h hUcondhU 

L Ffl range's Fables. 


The country bumpkin the fame liv’ry wears. Dryden . 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding ; they might be 
ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if they pleafed. Lode. 

Bu'mpkinly. adj. [from bumpkin.] Having the mariners or 
appearance of a clown ; clownifh. 

He is a Ample, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who; 
aiming at defeription, and the ruftick wonderful, gives an a;r 
of bumpkinly romance to all he tells. Clariffa ; 

BUNCH, n. f [buncker, Danifli, the crags of the mountains.] 

Ii A hard lump; a knob. 

They will carry their treafures upon the bwickes ol camels, to 
a people that {hall not profit them. J°fo- b. 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and 
foft, to be grown hard with little round balls or bunches, like 
hard boiled eggs. Boyle: 

2. A clufter ; many of the fame kind growing together. 

Vines, with cluft’ring bunches growing. Shakefp. Tempejl. 
Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the diflribution 
of the lights and Ihadows, than his obfervations drawn from a 
bunch of grapes. Dryden's Dufrefioy . 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine; 

And the laft bleflings of the year are thine. Dryden ; 

3i A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. Fairy j^. b. i« 
All ? I know not what ye call all ; but if I fought not with 
fifty of them, I am a bunch of radifli. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

Ancient Janus, with his double face, 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden. 

The mother’s bunch of keys; or any thing they cannot hurt 
themfelves with, ferves to divert little children. Locke. 

4. Any thing bound into a knot. 

Upon the top of all his lofty creft, 

A buijch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. 

With fprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreft. Fairy b. i. 

To Bunch, v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell out in a bunch ; 
to grow out in protuberances. 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is 
opened, bunching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on Fcffils. 

Bunchea'cked. adj. [from bunch and back.] Having bunches 
on the back. 

The day fhall come, that thou {halt wifh for me. 

To help thee curfe this pois’nous hunchback' d toad. Shakefp . 

BLnchiness. n. f [from bunchy.] The quality of being bunchy, 
or growing in bunches. 

Bu'nchy. adj. [from bunch.] Growing into bunches; knotty. 
He is more efpecially diftinguiflied from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the Ihortnefs of his legs. Grew' s Mufcsum. 

BUNDLE, n. f [bynble, Sax. from bynb.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, for 
the moft pait, petitions of private perlons. Hale' s Law of Pnpl. 

Try, lads, can you this bwidle break ; 

Then bids the youngeft of the fix 

Take up a well-bound heap of flicks. Swift 

In the north, they bind them up in fmall luiidles, and make 
fmafl ricks o\ them. Mortmier's Husbandry. 

2. A roll ; any thing rolled up cylindrically. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm * 
but finding herfelf overloaden, {he dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. SpeSlatcr, N° < go. 

1 °. Bu ND , LE - [from the noun.] To tie in a bundle : to 

tie together ; with up. 

We ought to put things together, as well as we can, dlBrinx 
cauja-, but, after all, feveral things will not be bundled up to- 
gether, under our terms and ways of {peaking; Locke 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frize ; 

As if a man, in making poftes. 

Should bundle thirties up with rofes. .c *# 

BUNG n.f [ % , Welch.] A ftopple for a barrel. f ’ 

4 ftiior e P tt ts are expired ’ the nextmorninsp ^4 ,e 

To Bung. v. a. [from the noun.] To flop ; to clofe upf””’ 

Bu nghole 71 f [from bung and hole.] The hole at which the 
barrel 1S and which is afterward flopped up. 

.■111 r i 10t trace the noble duft of Alexander, 

T ‘Lwpt 1 l fto ]eP in g. a bunghole. Shakefp. 

To BUNGLE ' v. n. [See Bungler.] To perform cl umfily. 

^ hen men want light, J 

They make but bungling work. Dryden's Spanijh Friar 
Letters to me are not feldom opened, and then fealed in a 
bungling manner before they come to my hands. Swift to PoPe 

T< dua awkwardly^* T ° ^ J ^ W » £ 

Other devils, that fuggeft by-treafons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 
From g.ilt ring femblances of piety. Shahfp. Htmy V* 

3 3 y They 








They make lame mifchief, though they mean it well : 
Their int’reft is not finely drawn, and hid, 

, But Teams are coarfely bungled up, and feen. Dryden’s D. Seb. 

Bu'ncle. n.f. [from the verb.] A botch 3 an awkwardnefs; an 
inaccuracy 3 a clumfy performance. 

Enours and bungles are committed, when the matter is inapt 
or contumacious. Ray on the Creation. 

Bu ngler. n.f. [bwngler , Welch ; q. bon y gler, i. e. the laft or 
loweft of the profeffion. Davies.] A bad workman 3, a clumfy 
performer ; a man without skill. 

Painters, at the fir ft, were fuch bunglers , and fo rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write over 
the head what it was 3 otherwife the beholder knew not what to 
make of it. Peacha?n on Drawing. 

Plard features every bungler can command 3 
To draw true beauty {hews a mafter’s hand. Dry den. 

A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. Swift. 

Bu NGLINGLY. adv. [from bungling.] Clumfily ; awkwardly. 
To denominate them monfters, they muft have had fome 
fyftem of parts, compounded of folids and fluids, that executed, 
though but bunglingly , their peculiar functions. Bentley. 

Bunn. n. f [bunelo , Span.] A kind of fweet bread. 

Thy fongs are Tweeter to mine ear, 

Than to the thirfty cattle rivers clear 3 
Or winter porridge to the lab’ring youth. 

Or bums and fugar to the damfel’s tooth. Gays Pajl orals. 

Bunt. n.f. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from bent.] A fwell- 
ing part ; an increafing cavity. 

I he Wear is a frith, reaching flopewife through the ooze; 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an eye-hook, where the fifh entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are ftopped from iffuing out again, for- 
faken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Carew. 

To Bunt. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell out, as the fail 
bunts out. 

BUnter. n. f. A cant word for a woman who picks up rags 
about the ftreet 3 and ufed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 

BUnting. n.f The name of a bird. 

Then my dial goes not true 5 I took this lark for a bunting. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

BUOY, n.f [ boue , or boyefPt. boy a , Span.] A piece of cork or 
wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 

The fifhermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice 3 4 nd yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock 3 her cock a buoy , 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood. 

On learning’s furface we but lie and nod. Pope’s Dunciad. 

To Buoy. v. a. [from the noun. The u is mute in both.] To 
keep afloat 3 to bear up by fpecifick lightnefs. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prefbytery in 
England 3 which was lately buoyed up in Scotland, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. K. Charles. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfs, for the fupply of 
fprings and rivers, would not have ftopped at the furface of the 
earth, but marched diredfiy up into the atmofphere, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to continue its afcent, and 
buoy it up. Woodward’ s Nat. Hijl. 

To Buoy. v. n. To float. 

Rifing merit will buoy up at laft. Pope’s Effay on Cnt. 

Buo'yancy. n.f. [from buoyant.] The quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes ©we their flight and buoyancy to it. 

Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Buo'yant. adj. [from buoy.] Floating 3 light 3 that which will 
not fink. 

I fwom with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dryden . 

His once fo vivid nerves. 

So full of buoyant fpirit, now no more 

Infpire the courfe. Thomfon s Autumn , /. 455. 

Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. bup, an inner-chamber, 
or place of {hade and retirement. Gibfons Camden. 

Bur. n. f [ bourre , Fr. is down 3 the bur being filled with a foft 
tomentum, or down.] A rough head of a plant, which flicks to 
the hair or cloaths. 

Nothing teems. 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs , 

Lofing both beauty and utility. . Shakefp. Henry V. 

Hang off, thou cat, thou bur 3 vile thing, let loofe ; 

Or I will {hake thee from me like a ferpent. Shakefp. 

Dependents and fuitors are always the burs , and fometimes 
the briers of favourites. Wotton. 

Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amon^ft rude burs and thiftles. Milton. 

And where the vales with violets once were crown’d, 

Now knotty burs and thorns difgrace the ground. Dryden. 
A fellow ftuck like a bur, that there was no {haking him off. 

Arbuthnot’s Hijl. off. Bull. 

Bu'rbot. n.f. A fifh full of prickles. Diet. 

Bu'ruelais. n.f A fort of grape. See Vine. 


BU'RDEN. «./ fb^Sen, Sax. and therefore properly written 
bw-tUu. It is fuppofed to come from burdo, Lat. amale ? 
onus from 01/©., an afs.] a c => as 

1. A load 3 fomething to be carried. 

Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens , and fore blows 
For finking under them Shakef CcnV 

It is of ufe m lading of fhips, and may help to (hew whal 
burden m the feveral kinds they will bear. Bacon' t Ph,f rI 

2 . Something grievous or wearifome. 

Couldft thou fupport 

That burden , heavier than the earth to bear? Par. Lofl b 
None of the things they are to learn, ftiould eve* be' made^ 
burden to them, or impofed on them as a talk. t 1 

Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone, 

To all my friends a burden grown. o -r, 

3. A birth : now obfolete. ^ W 

Thou hadft a wife once, called ^Emilia, 

That bore thee at a burden two fair Tons. ShnloO,- 

4. The verfe repeated in a fong. 

At ev’ry clofe The made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden’s Fab 

5. The quantity that a fliip will carry ; or the capacity of afhin* 
To Bu'rden. v. a. [from the noun.] To load 3 to incumber. 

Burden not thyfelf above thy power. Ecclus, xiii 2* 

I mean not that other men be eafed, and you burdened 

■d / _ viii. 1 

hSu rdener. n. f [from burden.] A loader 3 an oppreffour. 
BUrdenous. adj. [from burden.] 

1. Grievous 3 oppreflive 5 wearifome. 

Make no jeft of that which hath fo earneftly pierced me 
through, nor let that be light to thee, which to me is fo burde- 

Sidney , b.u 

2 . Ufelefs. 

To what can I be ufeful, wherein ferve. 

But to fit idle on the houfhold hearth, 

A bur d’ nous drone 5 to vifitants a gaze. Milton’s Agonifes . 
BUrdensome. adj. [from burden.] Grievous 3 troublefome to 
be born. 

His leifure told him, that his time v/as come. 

And lack of load made his life burdenforne. Milton. 

Could I but live till burdenforne they prove, 

My life would be immortal as my love. Dryden s Ind. Emp. 
Alfiftances always attending us, upon the eafy condition of 
our prayers, and by which the moft burdenjoine duty will be- 
come light and eafy. Rogers ♦ 

BUrdensomeness: n.f. [from burdenforne.] Weight 3 heavi- 
nefs 3 uneafinefs to be born. 

BUrdock. n.f. See Dock. 

Bureau 7 , n. f. [ bureau , Fr.] A cheft of drawers. It is pro- 
nounced as if it were fpelt buro. 

For not the desk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence. 

Nor ftandifh well japan’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 

Burg, n.f See Burrow. 

Bu rgage, n.f [from burg , or burrow.] A tenure proper to 
cities and towns, whereby men of cities or burrows hold their 
lands or tenements of the king, or other lord, for a certain yearly 
rent. Cowel. 

The grofs of the borough Is furveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county 3 but there are fome other particular bur- 
gages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular mens pof- 
feflions. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Bu'rgamot. n.f. [bergamottc , Fr.] A fpecies of pear. 
BUrganet. 1 n.f. [from bourginote, Fr.] A kind of hel- 
Bu'rgonet. > met. 

Upon his head his gliftering burganet , 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 

And curioufly engraven, he did fit. Spenfer’s Muiopotmos. 

This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonet, 

Ev’11 to affright thee with the view thereof. Shakefp. H. VI. 

The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of man. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
burganet. Hakewell on Providence. 

BURGEO'IS. n.f [bourgeois, Fr.] 

2 . A citizen 3 a burgefs. 

It is a republick itfelf, under the protedlion of the eight an- 
cient cantons. There are in it an hundred burgeois , and about 
a thoufand fouls. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A type of a particular fort, probably fo called from him who 
firft ufed it 3 as, 

Laugh where we muft, be candid where we can. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope* 

Bu'rgess. n. f. [ bourgeois , Fr.] 

1. A citizen 3 a freeman of a city, or corporate town. 

2. A reprefen tative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights of {hires, and 
burgejfes of towns, through all the veins of the land. Wotton . 
BURGH, n. f [See Burrow.] A corporate town or burrow. 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firft allowed to 

2 fend 


BUR 

fend burgeffes to the parliament, bore another proportion to 
London "than now 3 for feveral of thefe burghs fend two bur- 
gelles, whereas London itfelf fends but four. 
j'rgher. n.f. [from burgh.] One who has a right 


Graunt. 
to certain 
Locke. 


2. 


Burgher, n.f. [fi „ _ 

privileges in this or that place. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this defart city, 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefp. ds you like^ it. 
After the multitude of the common people was difmifted, 
and the chief of the burghers fent for, the imperious letter was 
read before the knights of the order, and the better fort of ci- 
tizens. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Bu'rghership. n.f [from burgher.] The privilege of a bur- 
gher. 

BUrghmaster. See Burgomaster. 

BUrglar. n.f [See Burglary.] The crime of houfe- 
breaking. 

BURGLARY, n.f [from burg , a houfe, and larron , a thief.] 
In the natural fignification of the word, is nothing but the rob- 
bing of a houfe : but as it is a term of art, our common lawy- 
ers reftrain it to robbing a houfe by night, or breaking in with 
an intent to rob, or do fome other felony. T he like offence 
committed by day, they call houft-robbing, by a peculiar name. 

Cowel. 

What fay you, father? Burglary is but a venial fin among 
fokliers. Dryden’s Spanifo Friar. 

Burgomaster, n.f. [from burg and mafter.] One employed 
in the government of a city. 

They chufe their councils and hurgomajlers out of the bur- 
geois, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addifon. 
Burh, is a tower 3 and from that, a defence or protection 3 fo 
Cwenburh is a woman ready to aflift 3 Cutbbur , eminent for af- 
fiftance. Gibfon s Camcten. 

Burial, n.f. [from to bury.] 
j. I he act of burying 3 fepulture 5 interment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. Shakefp. 
See my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

T o kifs her burial. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Your body I fought, and had I found 
Dcfign’d for burial in your native ground. Dryden’s /Eneid. 
The adt of placing any thing under earth or water. 

W e have great lakes, both fait and frefti 3 we ufe them for 
burials of feme natural bodies : for we find a difference of 
things buried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the parifh prieft, 
at the time of his interment, if not prohibited unto perfons ex- 
communicated, and laying violent hands on themfelves, by a 
rubrick of the burial fervice. Ay life’s Parergon. 

i RIE J 5 ’ [fr° m bury.] He that buries 3 he that performs 
the act of interment. 

Let one fpirit of the firftborn Cain 

. Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart beino- fet 

On bloody courfes, the rude feene may end, 

v , darknef "^ e th ; hurier of the dead. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
w— y/’ p renc h.] A graving tool 3 a graver, 

. V 1S lliC ^ th . e g rav er’s buri?ie upon copper, or the corrod- 
mgs of aquafortis, which engrave and indent the characters, - 

T>nt T A r 7 Can , ne r ver be defa ced. Government of the Tongue. 
Burlace n.f [corruptly written for burdelais.] A fort of 
grape. See Fine. j 

Y To drefs cloth as fullers do. jy,gf 

BURLE SQuE adj. [Fr. from burlare, Ital. to jeft.] Jocular * 

laUghter ’ by UnnatUral or language 

Homer, in his chara&er of Vulcan and Therfites in his 
ftory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus and 

chSer TndT t0 ^ Iapfed into ’theZ W - 

! Af J d , have de parted from that ferious air 
. u feems effential to the magnificence of an epick poem. ’ 

Burt fWtp „ r T a- 1 Spectator, N° 270. 

mi . j. j at 

**“•**-* *. 48% -jztZtt 

feqiicnc 1 otheiwife Hornet wouid «£ h* “to?"' 

wS'w'/v'to * ■ " * °‘ ’*’■ 

• Quj. [ Junius has no etymolocrv • 
to come from boorlike, clownilb 1 Great offtT lmag,ncs 
fize ; bulky ; tumid. J of ftature 1 g rca t of 

clown in chines o^Lef'eTho °fl cut . not ou ‘ ^ burly boned 

Jove on my knees tho, flee P >“ th X ^eath, I befeech 

y Knees, thou may’ft be turned into hobnails. 

It was the orator's ; i , Shakefp. Henry VI. p. 

oia.oi s own burly way of nonfenfe. Cowles 


BUR 

Away with all your Carthaginian ftate, 

Let vanquifh’d Hannibal without doors wait, 

Too burly and too big to pafs my narrow gate. 3 Drydeih 
Her hufband, it feems, being a very b ■ rly man, Ihe thought 
it would be lefs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 

Addifon. Spectator y 1 SL 499 * 

To BURN. v. a. [bepnan, Saxon,] 

I. To confume with fire. 

That where file fed his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felt his hotteft fires, 

There other flames might wafte his earthly part. 

And burn his limbs, where love had burn’d his heart. Dtyden, 
O that I could but weep, to vent my paflion ! 

But this dry forrow burns up all my tears. Dryden’s Sp. Fr» 
A fiefhy excrefcence, becoming exceeding hard, is fuppofed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, oT. 
amputating. Sharp’s Surgery „ 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat* 

Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burnings wound 
for wound, ftripe for ftripe. Exodus , xxi. 25. 

To Burn. v. n. 
j. To be on fire 3 to be kindled* 

The barge fhe fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra « 

O coward confeience ! how doft thou afflict me ? 

The light burns blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold trembling drops ftand on my trembling flefii. Shakefp. 

Oh ! prince, oh ! wherefore burn your eyes ? and why 
Is your fweet temper turn’d to fury ? Rowe’s Royal Convert : 

2. To be inflamed with paflion. 

When I burnt in defire to queftion them further, they made 
themfelves air, into which they vaniflhed. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
Tranio, Iburny I pine, I perifii Tranio, 

If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shakefp . 

3. To adl as fire. 

Thefe things fling him 

So venomoufly) that burning ihame detains him 
from his Cordelia. Shakefp. King Lear n 

In Raleigh mark their every glory mix’d 3 
Raleigh, the fcourge of Spain ! whofe breaft with all 
T he fage, the patriot, and the hero burn’d. Thomfon . 

4. To be hot. 

I had a glimpfe of him 3 but he {hot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning feent. Dryden’ 5 Sp. Fr. 
Burn. n. f. [from the verb;] A hurt caufed by fire. 

We fee the phlegm of vitriol is a very effedtual remedy 
againft burns. Eoyk% 

BUrner. n.f [from burnl] A perfon that burns any thin°-. 
BUrnet. n.f [pimpinellay Lat.] The name of a plant. & 

The common burnet is found wild in great plenty upon dry 
chalky hills 3 yet is often cultivated in gardens for medicinal 

ufes * Millar. 

The even mead that erft brought fweetly forth 

The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover. Shakefp' 

Burning, n.f. [from burn.] Fire 5 flame; ftate of inflamma- 

tion. 

T he mind furcly, of itfelf, can feel none of the burnings of a 
lever* So*th 

In liquid burnings , or on dry to dwell, 

Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden' s State of Innocence. 

Bu RNiNG-GLitss. n.f [from burning and glafi.] Aglafswhich 
collects the lays of the fun into a narrow eompafs, and fo In- 
creafes their force. 

T he appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up like a 
burmng-glafs. Shakefp. Merry Wives ofWindfor. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glafsy which, kept ftill in 
one place, fireth 3 changed often, it doth nothing. Suckling. 

U diadem, thou centre of ambition, 6 

Where all its different lines are reconciled 

To BU^WW Wertthe tr f ^'^, 0f ■ ^ Dryden and Lee. 

gMsll V ' 0 • [ ’ Fr - j T ° P° lil}l > to give a 

The barge Ihe fat in. like a burmjh'd throne, 

'"'lVTlUU WMe r Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

'-ru n 1Re me not ^ or complexion. 

The Ihadow’d livery of the burnifh’d fun, 

1° whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shakef 

a e a plate of them, and burnijh it as thev do iron. Bacon' 
The frame of burmjh'd fteel, that call a glare 

T U° m and feern,( I to thaw the freezing air. Dndem 
To Bu'enish. To grow bright or glofly. ^ 

aii a Pna Ee in human form, 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnif. j, and make a gawdy fliow, 

Become a genral, peer, and beau. « 

t- — . t. 


T, Th» th , e y could do > while Saturn fill’d the throne 

Ere Juno burnijh’ d, or young Jove was grown. 

To Ihoot, and fpread, and burnijh intoma 'f?™' ' 


fat. xiii. 
Dryden . 

Mrs, 



Mrs. Primly’s great belly ; fhe may lace It down before, but 
it burnijhes on her lips. Congreve s Way of the World. 

Burnisher, n. f [from burnijh.] 

1. The perfonthat burnifties or polifties. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a glofs to the leaves of 
books ; it is commonly a dog’s tooth fet in a ftick. 

Burnt. [ particip . paff. of burn.] 

I find it very difficult to know, 

Who, to refrefh th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifket gave. King's Cooler y. 
Burr. n.f. [See Bur.] The lobe or lap of the ear. DiEl. 
Burr Pump. [In a fhip.] A pump by the fide of a {hip, into 
which a ftaff feven or eight foot long is put; having a burr or 
knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope fatten- 
ed to the middle of it, called alfo a bilge pump. Harris. 

Bu'rras Pipe. [With furgeons.] An inftrument or veffel ufedto 
keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. Harris. 
Bu'rrel. n.f. A fort of pear, otherwife called the red butter 
pear , from its fmooth, delicious, and foft pulp, which is ripe in 
the end of September. Phillips's World of Words . 

Bu'rrel Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to execute; to torture.] An 
infectt, called alfo oxfy, gadbee , or breeze. DiEl. 

Bu'rrel Shot, [from bourreler , to execute, Fr. rm^Jhot.] In gun- 
nery. Small bullets, nails, ftones, pieces of old iron, & c. put 
into cafes, to be difcharged out of the ordnance ; a fort of cafe- 
fhot. Harris . 

Bu'rrock. n.f. A frnall wear or dam, where wheels are laid in 
a river for catching of fifli. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'rrow, Berg, Burc, Burgh, n.f [derived from the Saxon 
buj-ij, bypj, a city, tower, or cattle. Gibfon’s Camden.] 

1 . A corporate town, that is not a city, but fuch as fends burgeffes 

to the parliament. All places that, in former days, were called 
borough , were fuch as were fenced or fortified. . Cowel. 

King of England {halt thou be proclaim’d 
In ev’ry burrow , as we pafs along. Shakefp. HenryVl. p. Hi. 
Poffeflion of land was the original right of election among 
the commons ; and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were 
poflefled of certain tradls. _ Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 

When they {hall fee his creft up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their burrows , like conies after rain, and 
revel all with him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Bu'rrow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make holes in the 
ground ; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 

Some ftrew fand among their corn, which, they fay, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it ; becaufe of its falling into 
their ears. , , 'Mortimer. 

Little finufes would often form, and burrow underneath. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

Bu'rsar. n. f [burfarius, Lat.] 

1 . The treafurer of a college. 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the univerfities in Scotland 
by each prefbytery, from whom they have a frnall yearly allow- 
ance for four years. 

Burse, n. f. [ bourfe , Fr. burfa , Lat. a purfe ; or from byrja, Lat. 
the exchange of Carthage.] An exchange where merchants 
meet, and {hops are kept ; fo called, becaufe the fign of the 
purfe was anciently fet over fuch a place ; whence the Exchange 
in the Strand was termed Britain’s Burfe by James I. Phillips. 
To BURST, v. n. I burjl ; I have burjl, or burjlen. [bupytan, 

Saxon.] 

1. To break, or fly open. 

So {hall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preffes {hall 
burjl out with new wine. Prtru. iii. io. 

2. To flv afunder. 

Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, 

’Twould burjl at this. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

■X, To break away ; to fpring. 

You burjl> ah cruel ! from my arms. 

And fwiftly {hoot along the mall. 

Or foftly glide by the canal. Eope. 

4. To come fuddenly. 

^ T A refolved villain, 

Whofe bowels fuddenly burjl out ; the king 

Yet fpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. Shakejp. 

If the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd, foou’d on his fenCes burjl. 

He wou’d abhorrent turn. Thomfm s Summer, 1 . 3 0. 

r To come bv violence. 

5 Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice 5 
For had the paffions of thy heart burft out, 

I fear, we fhould have feen decypher d there 

Inc out by the vallies of the mountain Antitaurus ; fr om whence 
the Plains of Mesopotamia, then 

beSUl Y^“ V p e rotrudes the tuning i™- 

6 - her hands. ***« 

To Burst, o. a. To break fuddenly; to make a quick and 
violent difruption. 


My breatt I’ll burjl with {training of my courage, 

And from my {houlders crack my arms afunder. 

But I will chaftife this high-minded ftrumpet. Shakefp 
He fatten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out, Jr 

As if he would burjl heav’n. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs were burjl 
afunder, to make the deluge ; and what means this abyfs, and 
the burfting of it, if reftrained to Judea ? what appearance is 
there of this difruption there ? Burnet’s Theory 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by the mixture 
of the oppofites, to caufe an ebullition, they would burjl the 
veffels. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

Burst, n.f [from the verb.] A fudden difruption ; a fudden 
and violent a&ion of any kind. 

Since I was man, 

Such Iheets of fire, fuch burjl of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burf of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all. Milton s Agonijles , /. 1650. 

Imprifon’d fire, in the clofe dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent. 

Eating their way, and undermining all. 

Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall. Addifon . 

Burst. \ participial adj. [from burjl.] Difeafed with a her- 
Bu'rsten. 5 nia, or rupture. 

Bu'rsteness. n.f [from burft.] A rupture, or hernia. 
Bu'rstwort. n.f. [from burjl and wort ; herniaria, Lat] An 
herb good againft ruptures. DiEl. 

Burt. n.f. A flat fifli of the turbot kind. 

To Bu'rthen. y. a. } g BURDEN. 

Bu'rthen. n.f. 3 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 

Bu'rton. n.f [In a {hip.] A frnall tackle to be fattened any 
where at pleafure, confifting of two Angle pullies, for hoifting 
frnall things in or out. Phillips’s World of Words. 

Bu'ry. In. f. [from bupj, Sax.] A dwelling-place ; a termina- 
Be'ry. 3 tion ftill added to the names of feveral places; as, Al- 
dermanbury , St. Edmund’s bury. Phillips’s World of IP ords. 

Bu'ry. n.f. [corrupted from borough.] 

It is his nature to dig himfelf buries , as the coney doth ; 
which he doth with very great celerity. Crew. 

To BU'RY. v. a. [bypijean, Saxon.] 

1. To inter; to put into a grave. 

When he lies along. 

After your way his tale pronounc’d, {hall bury 

His reafons with his body. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of fepulture. 

Slave, thou haft flain me ! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakefp. King Lear , 
If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid ; 

To bury decently the injur’d maid, 

Is all the favour. ^ aller. 

3. To conceal; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 

And bury all, which yet diftin&ly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips ; {he render’d life, 

Thy name fo bury’d in her. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bu'r ying-pl ace. n.f A place appointed for the fepulture of 

dead bodies. . 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has ftill leveral 

marks in it of graves and burying-places. SpeElator , N J 110. 

BUSH, n.f [bois, Fr.] 

1. A thick {hrub. 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rulh. 

With noife whereof, he, from his lofty fteed, 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bujh, # 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy -6 b ‘ 15 * 
The poller, and exaHor of fees, juftifies the refemblance ot 
the courts of juftice to the bujh , whereunto while the {heep fhe> 

for defence from the weather, he is fure to lofe part of th ^ eece ’ 

Bacon’s EJJays , JN 47- 

Her heart was that ftrange bujh , whofe facred fire. 
Religion did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day. 

That what we turn to feaft, {he turn’d to pray, Donne. 

With fuch a care. 

As rofes from their ftalks we tear, 

When we would ftill prefer them new, . 

And frefh as on the bujh they grew. 

The facred ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refufe to bear ; 

Each common bujh {hall Syrian rofes wear. i- are 

*. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to {hew that q 


fold there. 


If 


BUS 

Tf it b° true, that good wine needs no bujh,' tis true that a 

Jd lay need’s no eclogue. Shake ft. J pukke >t. 

To Bush. v.n. [from the noun.] To grow thick. 

A 1 he refes bvjhing round 

Anmit her glow’d ; half Icooping to (upport . 

Each flow’r of tender ftalk. MM> Far. Lojl, t. >x. 

A buttling fountain broke 

Around it, and above, for ever green, , m tr 

The luftiing alders form’d a ftady lcene. Pope s Odtfey. 

Bu'shel. n.f. [boijjeau, Fr. buff ellm, low Lat.] 

v A mtafure containing eight gallons ; a itii. e. f 

His reafons are as wo grains of wheat hid m two bujheh of 
chaff; you fliall feek all day ere you find them ; and when you 
have them, they are not worth the iearch. ' A 

2. It is ufed, in common language, indefinitely for a large quan- 

UtY The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft piftures with 
Ivjhels of gold, without counting the weight or the number of 
? 0 Dryclen’s Dufrefnoy. 

n V BuJhels of a cart-wheel. Irons within the hole of the nave, to 
preferve it from wearing, [from bouche, Fr. a mouth.] DiEl. 

Bu'shiness. n.f [from bujhy.] The quality of being bumy. 

Bu'shment. n.f. [from bujh.] A thicket; a clutter of butties. 
Princes thought how they might difeharge the earth of woods, 
briars, bujhments , and waters, to make it more habitable and fer- 
tile . Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

Bushy, adj. [from bujh.] 

1. Thick; full of frnall branches, nothigh. 

The gentle fhepherd fat befide a fpring, 

All in the ftiadow of a bujhy brier. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high ; and, contrariwife, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them fpread and grow 
bujhy. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N° 424. 

2. Thick like a bufh. 

Statues of this god, with a thick bujhy beard, are ftill many 
of them extant in Rome. Addijon on Italy. 

3. Full of bufhes. 

The kids with pleafure browfe the bujhy plain ; 

The fliow’rs are grateful to the fwelling grain. Dryden. 

Bu'siless. adj. [from bufy.] Atleifure; without bufinefs ; un- 
employed. 

Thefe fweet thoughts do even refrefh my labour, 

Mott bufilejs when I do it. Shakefp. 

Bu'sily. adv. [from bufy.] With an air of importance; with 
an air of hurry ; adlively ; importunately. 

Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we difdain. 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire. 

Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dryden . 

Bu'siness. n.f [from bufy.] 

1. Employment ; multiplicity of affairs. 

Mutt bufinefs thee from hence remove ? 

Oh ! that’s the worft difeafe of love. Donne . 

2 . An affair. In this fenfe it has the plural. 

Beftow 

Your needful counfel to our bufmejfes , 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The fubject of bufinefs; the affair or object that engages the 
care. 

You are fo much the bufinefs of our fouls, that while you 
are in fight, we can neither look nor think on any elfe ; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. Dryden. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement, in opposition to trivial tranfadtions. 

I never knew one, who made it his bufinefs to lafh the faults 
of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf. Addif 
He had bufinefs enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. ’ Prior’s Preface. 

When diverfion is made the bufinefs andftudy of life, though 
the a&ions chofen be in themfelves innocent, the excefs will 
render them criminal. Rogers. 

5* Right of adrion. 

What bufnefs has a tortoife among the clouds ? L’ Eflranje. 
A point ; a matter of queftion ; fomething to be examined^or 
confidered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bufinefs ; fome men, fome 
nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the other. Bacon. 

7* Something to be tranfadted. 

They were far from the Zidonians, and had no bufinefs with 
any one ; Judges , xviii. y. 

o. something required to be done. 

To thofc people that dwell under or near the equator, this 
iprmg would be moft peftilent ; as for thofe countries that 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our own, and the 
molt confiderable nations of the world, a perpetual fprinp- will 
not do their bufinefs ; they mutt have longer days, a nearer ap- 
proach of the fun. J JD ./ 

S’ To do °"f 5 hu f me f s ' To kill, deftroy, or ruin him. 

bv K w^ [b, t e ’ A piece of tel or whalebone, worn 
Py women to ftrengthen their flays. 

Vpt. 1, - 1 


BUS 

Off with that happy bujk, which I envy, 

That ftill can be, and ftill can ftand fo nigh. vsnm. 

Bu'skin. n.f. [1 brofeken , Dutch.] *jw 

1 . A kind of half boot ; a fnoe which comes to the midi g. 

The foot was dreffed in a Ihort pair of cnmfon veh f- 
kins ; in fome places open, to {hew the fairneis of the 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be. 

But miffeth bow, and {hafts, and buskins' to her knee. 

Spenfer’ s Fairy ghteen, b. 1. cant. vi.Jlanz. l D» 

There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous verfes ; 
fomewhat of a holiday fhepherd ftrutting in his county IjJ- 

2. kind of high flioe wore by the ancient aflors of tragedy, to 
raife their ftature. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear. Dryden: 

In her beft light the comick Mufe appears, . ; 

When flie, with borrow’d pride the buskin wears. Smith, 
Bu'skined. adj. [from buskin.] Dreffed in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age. 

Ennobl’d hath the buskin’ d ttage Milton « 

Here, arm’d with filver bows, in early dawn, 

Her buskin’ d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. _ Pope . 

Bu'sky. adj. [written more properly by Milton , bosky, bee 
Bosky.] Woody; {haded with woods; overgrown with 

trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill ! Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i» 

BUSS. n.f. [bus, the mouth, Irifh ; baifer, Fr.] 

1. A kifs ; a falute with the lips. ^ 

Thou doft give me flattering bujfes. — By my troth, I kils 
thee with a mott conftant heart. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Some fquire perhaps you take delight to rack. 

Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. 

Then gives a fmacking bufs. Pope. 

2 . A boat for fifhing. [ bujfe , German.] 

If the king would enter towards building fuch a number of 
boats and bujfes , as each company could eafily manage, it would 
be an encouragement both of honour and advantage. Temple . 
To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] I o kifs ; to falute with the 
lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 

Mutt kifs their feet. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda « 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee buffing the ftones ; for, in fuch bufinefs, 

Action is eloquence. Shakefp. Coriolanus* 

Bust, n.f [bufto, Ital.] A ftatue reprefenting a man to his 
breatt. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra- 
ordinary bujl ; and a Tiberius, a rare coin, but a common bujl. 

* Addifon on Italy, 

Ambition figji’d : {lie found it vain to truft 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling bujl. Pope. 

Bu'stard. n.f [biftarde, Fr.] A wild turkey. 

His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, bujlards , turkeys, 
pheafants ; and all thefe were daily offered. Hakewell. 

To Bu'stle. v. n. [of uncertain etymology; perhaps from bufy.] 
To be bufy; to ftir; to be active. 

Come, buflle, bujlle — caparifon my horfe. Shakefp. R. III. 
God take king Edward to his mercy. 

And leave the world for me to bujlle in. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and bujlling man, who had credit 
enough to do his bufinefs in all places. Clarendon, b. ii, 

A poor abjedt worm, 

That crawl’d awhile upon a bujlling world, 

And now am trampled to my duft again. Southerne’s Oroonoko, 
Ye fov’reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate, 

Awing the world, and btjlling to be great ! Granville. 

Bu'stle. n.f. [from the verb.] A tumult; a hurry; a com- 
buftion. 

Wifdom’s felf 

Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude ; 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That, in the various bujlle of refort. 

Were all too ruffl’d. Milton. 

This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes fuch a noife and bujlle for opinions. Glanville’s Scepjis. 

Such a dodrrine made a ftrange bujlle and difturbance in the 
world, which then fat warm and eafy in a free enjoyment of 


their lufts. 


South. 


If the Count had given them a pot of ale after it, all would 
have been well, without any of this bujlle. SpeElator , N° 481 
Bu'stler. n.f. [from bujlle.] An a&ive ftirring man. 

BU'SY. adj. [byygian. Sax. It is pronounced as bijjy.] 

1. Employed with earneftnefs. 

My miftrefs fends you word, that Ihe is bufy, and cannot 

C °Tt! u r , Shakefp. Taming the Shr. 

The chriftians, fometimes valiantly receiving the enemy, and 

fometimes charging them again, repulfed the proud enemy, ftill 

bufy With them. . Knotted s Hijlory of the Turks. 

3 T 2. Buttling ; 





BUT 

2. BufHJng; a&ive; meddling. 

The next thing which fhe waking looks upon, 

Un meddling monkey, or on bufy ape, 

She ftall purfue it with the foul of love. Shakefp. 

i his bufy pow r is working day and night ; 

* or when the outward fenfes reft do take, 

C * reams > fkntaftical and light, 

W^th flutt ring wings, do keep her {till awake. Davies 
The coming fpring would firft appear, 

And ad this place with rofes ftrow, 

If bufy feet would let them grow. tts n 

All written fince that timet feem to have little more Van 
events we are glad to know, or the controverfy ' of opinions 
wherein the bufy world has been fo much employed, \emble 
Rehgmus motives and inftinfls are fo bufy in the hear! of 
ry lea onable creature, that no man would hope to govern a 

•To°Rm {’ Wlth0u TS ard , tO thofe Principles. Addifon. Freeholder. 

m!VoV:;;hu [ fy: mthenoun - ] Toempi °^ toei w; - 

He in great paffion all this while did dwell. 

More bufying his quick eyes her face to view, 

I han his dull ears to hear what fhe did tell. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
The pleafure wh^h I took at my friend’s pleafum herein, 
idly bufied me thus to exprefs the fame. Carew's Survey. 

My Harry, 

Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

. WhlIe the y were bu f led to lay the foundations, their build- 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thoufands 
°f tlie Jews were overwhelmed. Raleigh’s Hi/lory. 

I he points which bufied the devotion of the firft ages, and 
the curiofity of the later. Decay * f Piet 

1 he ideas it is bufied about, fhould be natural and congenial 
ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 

r learning and difputes of the fchools have been much bu- 
fied about genus and fpecies. Locke. 

For the reft, it muft be owned, he does not bufy himfelf, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather fpends his time in a&s 
of hofpitality SwifL 

Busybody. n.f [from bufy and body.] A vain, meddling, fan- 
taftical perfon. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and bufybodies , are the 
canker and luft of ldlenefs, as ldlenefs is theruft of time. 

, _ Taylor s Holy Living. 

Bufybodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous fort of people 
to have to do withal. L’Efirange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite fervants, bufy- 
bodies, dependants, and poor relations of all perfons of condi- 
tion in the whole town. Spectator, N° 437. 

BUT. conjunct. [bute, butan, Saxon.] 

1. Except. 

An emiffion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful to 
piopound, it is fo prodigious: but that it is fo conftantly a- 
vouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods ! but perjur’d Lycon ? 

Who can infpire fuch ftorms of rage, but Lycon ? 

Where has my fword left one fo black, but Lycon ? 

Smith’s Phadra and Hippclitus. 
Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objeHion but 
the obfcurity of feveral paffages, by our ignorance in fadts and 
perfons. Swift. 

2 . Yet; neverthelefs. It fcmetimes only enforces yet. 

Then let him fpeak, and any that fhall ftand without, fhall 
hear his voice plainly ; but yet made extreme fharp and exile, 
like the voice of puppets : and yet the articulate founds of the 
words will not be confounded. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N° 155. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite of 
another kind. Swift. 

3. The particle which introduces the minor of afyllogifm ; now. 

If there be a liberty and poftibility for a man to kill himfelf 
today, then it is not abfolutely neceffary that he fliall live till 
tomorrow ; hut there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch ne- 
ceffity. Bramhall againfi Hobbes. 

God will one time or another make a difference between the 
good and the evil. But there is little or no difference made in 
this world : therefore there muft be another world, wherein 
this difference fhall be made. Watts's Logick, Introdufi. 

4. Only ; nothing more than. 

If my offence be of mortal kind, 

That not my fervice, paft or prefent forrows. 

Can ranfom me into his love again ; 

But to know fo, muft be my benefit. Shakefp. Othello. 

And but infirmity. 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz’d 
His wifh’d ability, he had himfelf 

The lands and waters meafur’d. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

What nymph foe’er his voice but hears, 

Will be my rival, though fhe have but ears. Ben. Johnfion. 

No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart. 

And I’m too noble but to give a part. Dryden . 

Did but men confider the true notion of God, he would ap- 
pear to be full of goodnefs. Tillotfon. 


BUT 

If a reader examines Horace’s art of poetfy VeVmVff’ 
veryfew precepts in it, which he may not meet with f n 

Prepar’d I (land : he was but born to try ^Ufiator. 

5 . Thin. ° f man> *° fuffer and t0 d,e ’ *** Odyjfey. 

The full moon was no fooner up, and fhininp- In .11 • 
nghtnefs, but he privately opened the gate of paradife. * ^ 

6. But that ; without this confequence that. Gua>dlan ' i6 7 - 
rrofts that conftrain the ground, 

0 feldom their ufurping power withdraw. 

But raging floods purfue their hafty hand. £, r .,j 

7. Otherwife than that. J dryden. 

It cannot be but nature hath feme direaor, of infinite 
power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker, b. i. S , 

Who fhall believe, ^ •** 

8. NVkVVfctaV reverence 0f y0Ur p,ace ? 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowlev’s was 
ltd neceffary to make Pindar fpeak Englifh. D n A 

9. By any other means means than. ^ 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny: whofe 

qualification fhall come into no true tafte again, but by tranf- 
pkntrng of Caffio. Shakefp! 0, hell 

I . If it were not for this ; if this were not. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft mv purfe 
f ull of cruzades. And but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs. 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
I o put him to ill-thinking. Shakefp. Othello. 

. re g^e thee that with all my heart. 

Which, but thou haft already, wnh all my heart 
1 would keep from thee. Shakefp. Othello. 

11. However; howbeit. 

1 do not doubt but I have been to blame ; 

But, to purfue the end for which I came, 

Unite your fubjeHs firft, then let us go. 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden . 

12. ft is ufed after no doubt , no queftion, and fuch words, and fig- 
nines the fame with that, ft fometimes is joined with that. 

I hey made no account, but that the navy fhould be abfolute- 
Jy mafter of the feas. Bacon’ s War with Spain. 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe in the change of the pa- 
roxyfin ; never fufpecfting but that the humour would have 
wafted itfelf. Dryden. 

1 here is no queftion but the king of Spain will reform moft 
of the abufes.. Addifon on Italy. 

I 3 * That. This feems no proper fenfe in this place. 

ft is not therefore impoflible, but I may alter the complexion 
of my play, to reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair 
cn ticks. Dryden’ s Aurengzebe, Preface. 

14. Otherwife than. 

I fhould fin 

To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

15. Even; not longer ago than. 

Beroe but now I left ; whom, pin’d with pain. 

Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden. 

It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, the confciouf* 
nefs went along. Locke. 

1 6. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing fentence is 
bounded or reftrained. 

Thus fights Ulyfles, thus his fame extends, 

A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 

17. An obje&ive particle; yet it may be objedbed. 

But yet, madam 

I do not like but yet ; it does allay 
1 he good precedence; fie upon but yet ! 

But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefaftor. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Muft the heart then have been formed and conftituted, be- 
fore the blood was in being ? But here again, the fubftance of 
the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and nourifhed by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentl. 

18. But for; without; had not this been. 

Rafh man ! forbear, but for fome unbelief. 

My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 

Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a Ample knot was ty’d above. Dryderts Fables. 

When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right. 

And, but for mifchief, you had dy’d for fpight. Dryden. 
BUT. n.f [bout, French.] A boundary. 

But, if I alk you what I mean by that word, you will anfwer, 

I mean this or that thing, you cannot tell which ; but if I join 
it with the words in conftrudtion and fenfe, as, but I will not, 

a 



a but of wine, but and boundary, the ram will but, fhoot at but, 
the meaning of it will be as ready to you as any other word. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

But. n.f. [In fea language.] The end of any plank which joins 
to another on the outfide of a (hip, under water. Han is. 

But-end. n.f [from but and end] The blunt end of any 

thing; the end upon which it refts. 

The referve of foot galled their foot with feveral vollies, and 
then fell on them with the but~ends oi their mufkets. Clarendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it,^but the but- 
end remains in my hands. Arbuthnot s John Bui . 

Some of the foldiers accordingly pufhed them forwards with 
the but-ends of their pikes, into my reach. Gulliver s Ttaveis. 

BUTCHER, n.f [boucher, Fr.] • 

j. One that kills animals to fell their flefh. 

The Ihepherd and the butcher both may look upon one fheep 
with pleafing conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butcher’s guile. 

How to cut your throat, and fmile ; 

Like a butcher doom’d for life, 

Jm his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 

2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are beftowed on conquerours, who, for 
the moft part, are but the great butchers of mankind. Locke. 

ToBuYcher. v.a. [from the noun.] To kill ; to murder. 

In fuff’ring thus thy brother to be flaughter’d, 

Thou jfheweft the naked pathway to thy life. 

Teaching ftern murder how to butcher thee. Shakefp. R. II. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And fhamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. Shakefp. 

The poifon and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wants brains to fave him. Dryden s Don Sebafi. 

Butchers-broom, or Kneeholly. n.f [rufeus, Lat.] 

The flower-cup confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral divi- 
vifions, out of which is produced a globular bell-fhaped flower, 
confifting alfo of one leaf, in the center of which rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a foft roundilh fruit, in which 
are inclofed one or two hard feeds, ft is very common in the 
woods, in divers parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
gardens. The roots are fometimes ufed in medicine, and the 
green fnoots are cut and bound into bundles, and fold to the 
butchers, who ufe it as befoms to fweep their blocks ; from 
whence it had the name of butchers-broom. Millar. 

BuYcherliness. n.f [from butcherly.] In a butcherly manner. 

BuYcherly. adj. [from butcher.] Cruel; bloody; barbarous. 
There is a way, which, brought into fchools, would take a- 
way this butcherly fear in making of Latin. Afcham s Schoolm. 

What ftratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Bu'tchery. n.f [from butcher.] 

1. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery, has cut up half 
an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix miferable lovers, in 
every tragedy he has written. Pope. 

2 . Murder ; cruelty ; flaughter. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds. 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The butchery, and the breach of hofpitality, is reprefented in 
this fable under the mafk of friendfhip. L’Efirange. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite. 

Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight ? Dryden. 

3. The place where blood is flied. 

I his is no place, this houfe is but a butchery ; 

^ ear T uo not enter it. Shakefp. As you like it. 

BH 1 LER. n.f [oouteilier, Fr. boteler, or botiller , old Enodifti, 
from ootxle ; he that is employed in the care of bottlino- li- 
quours.] A fervant in a family employed in furnifhing the 

Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 
u tlerage. n. f. [from butler.] The duty upon wines im- 
ported, claimed by the king’s butler. 

Thole ordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, as be the 
eicneats, the cuftoms, butler age, and impoft. Bacon 

Bu tlership. n.f. [from butler.] The office of a butler. 

Butment. n.f. [aboutement, Fr.] That part of the arch which 
joins it to the upright pier. 

1 he fupporters or butments of the faid arch cannot fuffer fo 
B muc^ vioience, as m the precedent flat pofture. Wotton. 

i. The place on which the mark to befhot at is placed. 

I I O ool In ^ T) 1 1 ^ 




Spectator, N° 175 


1 


Dryd. 


He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize 
1 he groom his fellow groom at butts defies, 

^ nd ° en ds his bow, and levels with his eyes. 

• 1 he point at which the endeavour is direfted. 

Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon’d ; 

Here is my journey’s end ; here is my butt, 

, Ti-TV T mark of my journey’s end. Shakefp. Othello 
3 ‘ rScd J ° f a ™ ! t1C thinS a S ainft which an 7 ‘-Mack is df 

again)? Whom allTh?, ^ m ° ft and the hutt 

• a ^ a h the arrows were directed m j 

4 - A man upon whom the company break their jells. ^ 


fmart, when my ill genius fuggeitea to him mui 
all the laughter on his fide. 

c. A ftroke given in fencing. 

If difputes arife 

Among the champions for the prize ; 

To prove who gave the fairer butt, _ 

John fhews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prion 

Butt, n.f [burr, Saxon.] A veffel ; a barrel containing one* 
hundred and twenty fix gallons of wine; a butt contains one; 
hundred and eight gallons of beer ; and from fifteen to twenty 
two hundred weight, is a butt of cunans. 

I efcaped upon a butt of fack, which the failois heaved over- 
board. . Shakefp. Tempefi. 

To Butt. v. a. [hotten, Dutch.] To ftrike with the head. 

Come, leave your tears: a brief farewel : the beaft 
With many heads butts me away. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Nor wars are feen, 

Unlefs, upon the green. 

Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. Wotton. 

A fnow-white fteer, before thy altar led. 

Butts with his threat’ning brows, and bellowing ftands. 

Dryden’ s ALneid. 

A ram will butt with his head, though he be brought up 
tame, and never faw that manner of fighting. Ray on the Cr. 

BUTTER, n. fi. [burrepe, Sax. hutyrum, Lat.] 

1 . An unHuous fubftance made by agitating the cream of milk, 
till the oil feparates from the whey. 

And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
dreffed, and fet before them. Gen. xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony . A chymical preparation, made by unit- 

ing the acid fpirits of fublimate corrolive with regulus of anti- 
mony. It is a great cauftick. Plarris. 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and fublimate corroftve. 'This 

preparation continually emits fumes. Harris. 

To BTtter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To frnear, or oil with butter. 

’Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his horfe, but- 
tered his hay. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Words butter no parfnips. L’ Efftrange. 

2. To encreafe the ftakes every throw, or every game: a cant 
term among gamefters. 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve’s prologues, which 
compares a writer to a buttering gamefter, that ftakes all his 
winning upon one caft ; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he 
is fure to be undone. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 40. 

Bu'tterbump. n.f. A fowl; the fame with bittourn . 

BuYterbur. n.f [petafites, Lat.] 

It is a plant with a flofculous flower, confifting of many flo- 
rets, divided into many parts, fitting on the embryo, and con- 
tinued in a cylindrical empalement, divided alfo into many 
parts; the embryo becomes afterwards a feed furnifhed with 
down, and the flowers appear before the leaves. It is ufed in 
medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the fides of 

„ d , itches - Millar. 

Bu tterflower. n.f. A yellow flower, with which the fields 
abound in the month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of butterficw'rs, appear, 

And meads, inftead of daifies, hemlock bear. Gay. 

BuYterfly. n.f [bureeppleje, Saxon.] A beautiful infedt* 
fo named becaufe it firft appears at the beginning of the feafon 
for butter. 

Eftfoonsthat damfel, by her heav’nly might, 

She turned into a winged butterfly. 

In the wide air to make her wand’ring flight. Sbenfer' 

Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies ; and hear poor roguds 
Talk of court n e ws. ° Shakefp. King Lear. 

And fo befel, that as he caft his eye 
Among the col worts on a butterfly. 

He faw fiilfe Reynard DryMs FMeu 

1 nat which leems to be a powder upon the wino-s of a but- 
terfiy, is an innumerable company of extreme fmall feathers, 
not to be difeemed without a microfcope. Grew 

Bu tteris. n.f An inftrument of fteel fet in a wooden handle* 
ufed in paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horfe. Farr D 

Bo ttkrmiik. r. f [from butter and mil] The whey that H 
feparated from the cream when butter is made. 

A A /? U u- g Wh ° was fallen into an ulcerous confumption 
evoted himfelf to buttermilk , by which foie diet he recovered! 

The feurvy of mariners is cured by 
mons, oranges, buttermilk ; and alkaline fpirits hurt them. * 

Bu'tterprint.k./ [from butter and print.} ^p^tTcarved 
wood, ufed to mark butter. a 

A butterprint, in which were engraven figures of all fort* 
fees, applied to the lump of butter, left on it Se We J f 
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Tongue, I muft put you into a butterivoman's mouth, and 
buy myfelf another of Bajazet’s mute, if you prattle me into 
thefe perils. Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 

Butter wort. n.f A plant; the fame with /article. 

Bu ttery. adj. [from butter .J Having the appearance or qua- 
lities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick humours, than 
its buttery parts. . Harvey on Confumptions. 

The belt oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour ; and 
milk itfelf has its whitenefs from the cafeous fibres, and its but- 
tery o'A. ^ Flayer on the Humours. 

Bu'ttery. n.f [from butter ; or, according to Skinner , from 
bouter , 1 ' r. to place or lay up. J 1 he room where provifions are 
laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery , 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shakefp. 

All that need a cool and frefh temper, as cellars, pantries, 
and butteries , to the north. JVotton. 

My guts ne’er fuffer’d from a college-cook, 

My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 

^ t ' Brampjlori s Man ofTafle. 

Buttock, n.f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from aboutir, 
hr. inferted by Junius without etymology.! The rump: the 
part near the tail. 

It is like a barber’s chair that fits all the buttocks. Shakefp. 
Such as were not able to flay themfelves, fhould be holden 
up by others of more ftrength, riding behind them upon the 
buttocks of the horfe. Kno lies’s Hijlory of the Junks. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 

V EJlrange s Fables. 

BIPTTON. n.f. \bottwn, Welch ; bouton, Fr.] 

1. A catch, or final! ball, by which the drefs of man is fattened. 

Pray you, undo this button. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I mention thofe ornaments, becaufe, of the fimplicity of the 
fhape, want of ornaments, buttons , loops, gold and filver lace, 
they muft have been cheaper than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Any knob or ball fattened to a fmaller body. 

We fattened to the upper marble certain wires, and a button. 

Boyle. 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this ftow’r, 

Suckled and chear’d, with air, and fun and ftiow’r; 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope’s Dunciad. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the fpring. 

Too oft before their buttons bedifclos’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

B u'tton. n. f The fea urchin, which is a kind of crabfifh that 
has prickles inftead of feet. Ainfwortb. 

To BWtton. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs; to cl oath. 

One whofe hard heart is button d up with fteel. Shakefp. 
Fie gave his legs, arm, and breaff, to his ordinary fervant, to 
button and drefs him. Wotton. 

2. To fatten with buttons. 

Buttonhole, n.f. [from button and hole.'] The loop in which 
the button of the cloaths is caught. 

Let me take you a buttonhole lower. Shakefp. Love’s Lab. L « 

I’ll pleafe the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 

I will my fkill in buttonholes dilplay. 

And brag, how oft I fhift me ev’ry day. Bramjl. M. ofTafle. 

BUTTRESS, n.f. [from aboutir , Fr.] 

1. A prop ; a wall built to fupport another wall. 

No jutting frize, 

Buttrefs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Flath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 
Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againft the fun, between elbows 
or buttrefjes of ftone, ripen more than upon a plain wall .Bacon, 

' But we inhabit a weak city here. 

Which buttrejfes and props but ttarcely bear. Dry den’ s Juv. 

2 . A prop; a fupport. . ,. ... 

It will concern us to examine the force or this plea, wmcJi 
our adverfaries are ftill fetting up againft us, as the ground pil- 
lar and buttrefs of the good old caufe of nonconformity. South. 

To Buttress, v. a. [from the noun.] To prop; to fupport. 

Bu'TWiNK. n.f The name of a bird. . Did. 

Butyra'ceous. adj . \butyrum, Lat. butter.] Having the qua- 
lities of butter. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk ; a vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, and an oilinefs from the butyraceous parts. 

Floycr on the Humours. 

Butyrous. adj. [ butyrum, Lat.] Having the properties of 

butter. r , 1 ry 

Its oily red part is from the butyrous parts of chyle. rloyer. 

BU'XOM. adj. [bucyum, Sax. from bugan, to bend. It ori- 
ginally fignified obedient , as John dc Trevifa , a clergyman, tells 

• his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his commands. 
in an old form of marriage ufed before the Reformation, the 
bride promifed to be obedient and buxom in bed and at board ; 
from which exprefiion, not well underftood, its prefent mean- 
ing feems to be derived.] 

1. Obedient; obfequious. 


He did tread down, and difgrace all the Englifti, and fet nA 
and countenance the Irifh ; thinking thereby to make them 
more tradable and buxom to his government. Spenfers Ireland 
He, with broad fails. 

Winnow’d the buxom air. 71 

2. Gay ; lively ; brilk. 1 ton ' 

I’m born 

Again a frefh child of the buxom morn. 

Heir of the fun’s firft beams. Crajha 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, J ° W ' 

As he met her once a maying, 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom , blithe, and debonnair. 

. Sturdy fwains. 

In clean array, for ruftick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the buxom damfels, hand in hand. 

They frifk and bound. p/.;/;. 

3. Wanton ; jolly. b P ' 

Almighty Jove defeends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful fhow’rs. Dry den's Virgil. 

She feign’d the rites of Bacchus ! cry’d aloud, 

And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d. Dryden’ s Mneid. 

Bu'xomly. adv. [from buxom.] Wantonly; amoroufly. 
Bu'xomness. n.f [from buxom.’] Wantonnefs; amoroufnefs. 
To BUY. v. a. preter. I bought ; I have bought, [bicgean, Sax.] 

1. ffopurchafe; to acquire by paying a price; to obtain for 
money, or fomething equivalent ; to gain by fale, not gift or 
theft. 

They muft buy up no corn growing within twelve miles 
of Geneva, that fo the filling of their magazines may not pre- 
judice their market. . Addifon on Italy. 

2. To procure fome advantage by fomething that deferves it, or 
at fome price. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shakefp. Macleth. 

Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakefp. Coriol. 

Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy , 

And with a foe that would not only fly. Denham, 

3. To manage by money. 

You, and all the kings of chriftendom. 

Are led' fo grofsly by this meddling prieft, 

Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shakefp. K. J . 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, when 
they would terrify, diffuade, or buy off confcience ? South . 

To Buy. v. n. To treat about a purchafe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and fo following. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

Bu'yer. n.f. [from to buyd\ He that buys; a purchafer. 

When a piece of art is fet before us, let the firft caution be, 
not to afk who made it, left the fame of the authour do capti- 
vate the fancy of the buyer. Wotton s Architecture. 

To BUZZ. v. n. [bizzen, Teut. to growl. Junius .] 

1. To hum ; to make a noife like bees, flies, or wafps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies. 

Which buzzed all about, and made fuch found, 

That they encumber’d all men’s ears and eyes. 

Like many fwarms of bees affembled round. Fairy b. ii. 

There be more wafps, that buzz about hisnofe. 

Will make this fting the fooner. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, as if it had been 
the ruftling found of the fea afar off. Hayward. 

For ftill the flowers ready ftand. 

One buzzes round about, 

One lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. Suckling. 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 

Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew; 

Yet have we oft’ difeover’d, in their ftead, 

A fwarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. Pope. 
We join, like flies and wafps, in buzzing about wit. Swift. 

2. Towhifper; to prate. 

There is fuch confufion in my pow’rs. 

As after fome oration fairly fpoke 

By a beloved prince, there doth appear # 

Among the buzzing multitude. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
To Buzz. v. a. To whifper ; to fpread fecretly. 

Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, < 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears ? Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies. 

That Edward fhall be fearful of his life. Shakefp. Hen. v I. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Catherine ? Shakefp. Henry V ill. 
They might buzz and whifper it one to another, and, tacite- 
ly withdrawing from the prefence of the apoftles, they uhen 1 1 
their voices, and noife it about the city. . en - e )‘ 

Buzz. n.f. [from the verb.] Ahum; a whifper; a talk. 

The hive of a city or kingdom, is in beft condition, when 
there is leaft noife or buzz in it. Bacon’ s Apophthegms- 

Where I found the whole outward room in a buzz ot poJi- 
t - c k s> Addifon. Spectator, N° 403. 

Bu'zzard. 
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. a degenerate or mean ipecies of hm\ k. 

More pity that the eagle fhould be maw 1 d. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shahfp. R. HL 
The noble buzzard ever picas d me belt ; 

Of finall renown, ’tis true: for, not to lie. 

We call him but a hawk by courtefy . Dryden s Hind and l . 

Thofe blind buzzards , who, in late years, of wilful malici- 
oufnefs, would neither learn themlelves, nor could teac.i others 

any thing at all. , , ,# Wf 

Bu'zzer. If [from to.] A fecret wlufperer. 

Fler brother is in fecret come from t ranee, 

And wants not buzzers to infeft his ear . 

With petulant fpeeches of his father s death. Soak. Ham e . 

BY. prep, [bi, big, Saxon.] 

1. It notes the agent. -j ... 

The Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. Shak. Hen. V 1 . 

The grammar of a language is fometimes to be carefully itu- 

died by a grown man. . e ' 

2. It notes the inftrument, and is always ufed after a verb neuter, 

where with would be put after ah adtive ; as, he was Rilled with 

a fword ; he died by a fword. 

But by Pelides’ arms when Hedlor fell, 

Fie chofe ./Eneas, and he chofe as well. Dryaen , /En. vi. 

■2. It notes the caufe of any event. 

This fight had the more weight with him, as by good me fc 

not above two of that venerable body were fallen afleep. 

Addifon. Freeholder . 

4. It notes the means by which any thing is perforihed. 

You muft think, if wc give you any thing, we hope to gain 
ly y 0U Shakefp. Coriolanus'. 

Happier ! had it fuffic’d him to have known 
Good by itfelf, and evil not at all. Parad. Lojl, b. xi. /. 89. 
The heart knows that by itfelf, which nothing in the world 
belides can give it. any knowledge of. . South. 

We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propofitions by 
fenfation and refledfion. Watts’s Logick. 

5. It Ihews the manner of an adlion. 

I have not patience; {he confumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falfe belief : 

Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. 

Dryden s Don Sebaflian. 
By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 

He faw his branching horns, and alter’d look. Addifon. 

6. It has a fignification, noting the method in which any fuccef- 
live action is performed, with regard to time or quantity. 

The beft for you, is to re-examine the caufe, and to try it 
even point by point, argument by argument, with all the exadt- 
nefs you can. Hooker , Preface. 

We are not to ftay all together, but to come by him where 
he ftands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by the name, as he 
pleafeth, though feldom the order be inverted. Bacon. 

The captains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, 
and fo by pieces to carry it away, that the enemy fhould not get 
fo great a fpoil. Knolles's Hijlory of the Darks. 

Common prudence would diredt me to take them all out, 
and examine them one by one. Boyle. 

Others will foon take pattern and encouragement by your 
building ; and fo houfe by houfe, ftreet by ftreet, there will at 
laft be finifhed a magnificent city. Sprat. 

Explor’d her, limb by limb, and fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden s Fab. 

Thus year by year they pafs, and day by day. 

Till once, ’twas on the morn of chearful May, 


The young iEmilia- 


Dryclen’s Fabi 


Addifon’ s Cato. 
Locke. 


I’ll gaze for ever on thy god like father, 

1 ranfplanting one by one into my life, 

His bright perfedtions, till I fhine like him. 

Let the blows be by paufes laid on. 

7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will fell by the ounce for fix {hillings and fivepence 
unchpped money. Locke. 

V\ hat we take daily by pounds, is at leaft of as much impor- 
tance as of what we take feldom, and only by grains andfpoon- 

* u s * _ Arbuthnot on Aliments , Preface. 

i he North, by myriads, pours her mighty fons; 

Great nurfe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. P 0 p e . 

o. At, or in ; noting place. 

We lee the great eftecls of battles by fea ; the battle of Ac- 
tiurn decided the empire of the world. Bacon’s EfTavs 

Arms, and the man, I ling, who, forc’d by L ^ 
ExpeH’d, and exil’d, left the Trojan (here ; 

Long labours both by fea and land he bore. Dryden s Mn. 
i would have fought by land, where I was ftronger : 
oil hinder d it ; yet, when I fought at fea, 

9 To r rdb r fighti,,S - Bn**' M. for Love. 

9. According to; noting permiffion. J 

the law dbd' 1, b °r i>. ,he > aws of nature and nations, and by 
law divine, winch is the perfection of the other two. 
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the world cannot poffibljr 
have been eternal, by the firft propofition; and, without Go , 
it could not naturally, nor fortuitoufly, emerge out or a chaos, 

by the third propofition. . . 

’ The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by the preceding 

propofition, may contain, or receive both thefe. # Cheyne. 

i i After; according to ; noting imitation Or conformity. 

The o-ofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, that under- 

ftands hfmfelf, would chufe to live by. V ? J °nx 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the belt I 
could, to govern myfelf by the diveHity of matter. Lock*. 

This fhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at laft, and 
ferved as a model to build others by. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

12. From; noting judgment or token. 

Thus, by the mufick, we may know, 1 

, When noble wits a hunting go,^ ? 

Through groves that on ParnalTuS grow. J H alter . 

By what he has done, before the war in which he was en- 
gaged, we may expedt what he will do after a peace. Dryden * 

& ° The fon of Hercules he juftly feems, 

By his broad fhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden. 

Who’s that ftranger ? By his warlike port. 

His fierce demeanour, and created look. 

He’s of no vulgar note. Dryden s All for Love . 

Judge the event 

By what has p^s’d. Dryden’ 1 Spanijh Friar. 

The punifhment is not to be meafured by the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the matter, but by the oppefition it carries, and 
ftands in, to that refpedb and fubmifiion that is due to the fa- 
ther. < # # Locke 

By your defeription of the town, I imagine it to lie under 
fome great enchantment. Pope’s Letters. 

By what I have always heard and read, I take the ftrength 
of a nation — Swift. 

13. It notes the fum of the difference between two things com- 
pared. 

Meantime fhe ftands provided of a Laius, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty fprings. Dryden: 
Her brother Rivers, 

Ere this, lies fhorter by the head at Pomfret. 

Rowe’s Jane Shore . 

By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of iilver by one 
twentieth, you take from them their due; Locke . 

14. It notes co-operation, or cohabitation. 

By her he had two children at one birth. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

15. For; noting continuance of time. This fenfe is not now in 
ufe. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom of Granada 
from the Moors ; having been in poffeftion thereof by the fpace 
of feven hundred years. Bacon s Henry VII. 

16. As foon as; not later than; noting time. 

By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 

Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. Fairy jp. b. ii. 

Hector, by the fifth hour of the fun. 

Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 

Tomorrow morning call fome knight to arms. 

Shakefp. Froilus and Creffida . 

He err’d not ; for, by this, the heav’nly bands 
Down from a sky of jafper lighted now 
In parad ife. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 1 . 20S. 

Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth 
By morrow ev’n in g. Paradife Lojl, b. iv. L 662. 

The angelick guards attended, mute and fad 
For man: for, of his ftate by this they knew. Par. L. b. x, 
By that time a fiege is carried on two or three days, I am al- 
together loft arid bewildered in it. Addifon. Speer. N° 165. 
By this time, the very foundation was removed. Swift. 
By the beginning of the fourth century from tfie building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accufe and fine the 
confuls. _ Swift. 

17. Befide; noting paffage. 

Many beautiful places Handing along the fea-fhore, make 
the town appear much longer than it is, to thofe that fail by it. 

. Addifon on Italy. 

18. Befide; near to ; in prettnee ; noting proximity of place. 

So thou may’ft fay, the king lies by a beggar, if a beggar 

dwell near him ; or the church ftands by thy tabour, if thv ta- 
bour ftand by the church. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Here he comes himftlf ; 

If he be worth any man’s good voice, 

That good man fit down by him. Ben. Jchnforls Catiline. 

A lpacious plain, whereon ” 

Were tents of various hue : by feme, were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.x i. /. 

Stay by me ; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden’ s D. Sebajl . 

19. Before himftlf , herfelf or themfelves , it notes the abttnce of all 
others. 

Sitting in fome place, ty bimflf let him tranflate Into En- 
ghfti his former leffon. ’ AfihamCtchrrohtcjUr 

Solyman refolved to aflault the breach, after Ire had, by him- 
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fijf ', in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 

Knolles’s Hijl. cf the Turks. 

I know not whether he will annex his difcourfe to his appen- 
dix, or publifh it by itfelf \ or at all. Boyles Spring of the Air. 

He will imagine, that the king, and his minifters, fat down, 
and made them by themfelves , and then Tent them to their al- 
lies, to fign. ... Swift. 

More pleas’d to keep it, till their friends could come, 
JThen eat the fweeeteft by tbemfelves-2it home. Pope. 

2C. It is the folemn-form of fwearing. 

His godhead I invoke, by him I fwear. Dryden’ s Fab. 

21. At hand. 

He kept then fome of the fpirit by him, to verify what he 
believes. _ Boyle. 

The merchant is not forced to keep fo much money by him, 
as in other places, where they have not fuch a fupply. Locke. 

22. It is ufed in forms of adjuring, or obteftin^. 

Which, O ! avert by yon etherial light,° 

Which I have loft for this eternal night; 

Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won. 

By your dead fire, and by your living fon. Dry dens /En. 

Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav’n, 

O fpare this great, this good, this aged king ! Dryden . 

O, cruel youth ! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d foul ! 

By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O, ceafe ! at leaft, once more delude my forrows. 

Smith’s Phecdrus and Hippolita. 
"23. It ftgnifies fpecification and particularity. 

Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage came, 

And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. Dryden. 

24. By proxy of ; noting fubftitution. 

The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians ; that is, they 
were prefent with them by their ftatues. Bi;oo?ne, notes on Oclyjf. 

25. In the fame direction with. 

They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, by the length, and the 
fides curioufly punched, or pricked. Grew. 

By. adv. 

1. Near ; at a fmall diftance. 

And in it lies, the god of deep ; 

And, fnorting by. 

We may defcry 

The monfters of the deep. Dryden s Albion. 

2. Befide ; palling. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe. Who was’t came by ? 

Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In prefence. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth, as from one 
woman to another, fo as there was no other body by , might 
have had a better grace. Sidney . 

I’ll not be by , the while, my lieges, farewel : 

What will become hereof, there’s none can tell. 

Shake/p. Richard HI. 

There while I fing, if gentle youth be by. 

That tunes my lute, and winds the firings fo high. Waller. 

Pris’ners and witnefles were waiting by ; 

Thefe had been taught to fwear, and thofe to die. 

Rof common. 

You have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
actions, when you are not by. Locke. 

By and by. In a fhort time. 

He overtook Amphialus, who had been ftaid here, and by and 
by called him to fight with him. Sidney. 

The noble knight alighted by and by. 

From lofty fteed, and bad the lady ftay, 

To fee what -end of fight fliould him befall that day. 

Spenfer s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. via. Jlanz. 2. 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 

Thefe couples fhall eternally be knit. 

Shakefp. Midfummer’ s Night’s Dream . 
O how this fpring of love relembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which now ftiews all the beauty of the fun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Now a fenfible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a beaft. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

By. n.f [from the prepofition.] Something not the dire# and 
immediate objedl of regard. 

In this inftance, there is, upon the by, to be noted, the perco- 
lation of the verjuice through the wood. 

Bacons Natural Hi/lory , N° 79. 
This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 
fheep in private, by the by. B E/lrange. 

Hence we may underftand, to add that upon the by, that it 
is not neceflary. ^ . Boyle. 

So, while my lov’d revenge is full and high. 

I’ll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Dryden’ s Conquef of Granada. 

By, in compofition, implies fomething out of the diredt way ; 
and, confequently, fome obfeurity, as a by-road ; fomething 
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inegular, as a by-end ; or fomething collateral 

or private, as a by. 4™. This compoht o," tuTf''* 
pleafure, and will be underftood by the examples followin ' “ 
By- coffeehouse, n.f A coffeehoufe in an ohfeuffi 
I afterwards entered a by-coffeeboufe , that flood at the L 
end of a narrow lane, where I met with a nonjuror. PpCr 

r> „ Addifon. Spectator. 

nefs NCERNMENT ‘ "' J An Whkh is not the 

Our plays, befides the main defign, have under-plots or /,, 
concernments, or lefs confideratde perfons and intrigues ’ Jh;X 
are earned on with the motion of the main plot. ’ “ 

t, j, Dryden on Dramatick Poetry 

y-dependence. n.f. An appendage; fomething accidentally 
depending on another. nuu v 

Thefe, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, fliould be demanded ; 

And all the other by-dependences. 

From chance to chance. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

By-design, n. f. An incidental purpofe. 

And if fhe mifs the moufe-trap lines. 

They’ll ferve for other by-defigns , 

And make an artift underftand. 

To copy out her feal or hand ; 

Or find void places in the paper. 

To fteal in fomething to entrap her. Hudibras, p. iii. \[\ . 
By-End. n.f. Private intereft ; lecret advantage. 

All people that worfliip for fear, profit, or fome other by- 
end, fall within the intendement of this fable. U Lftranve 
By-gone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paft. 

Tell him, you’re fure 
All in Bohemia’s well : this fatisfadlion 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Shakefp. Winters Ta 7 e. 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well as bygone ; 
fo have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. 

Grew’ s Cofnologia Sacra, b. ii. c. iii. 
By-interest, n. f. Intereft diftindt from that of the publick. 
Various factions. and parties, all aiming at by-interejl, with- 
out any fincere regard to the publick good. Atterbury. 

By-law. n.f 

By-laws are orders made in court-leets, or court-barons, by 
common afient, for the good of thofe that make them, farther 
than the publick law binds. Cowel. 

I here was alfo a law, to reftrain the by-laws and ordinances 
of corporations.^ Bacon’s Henry Vlf, 

In the beginning of this record is inferted the law or inftitu- 
tion ; to which are added two by-laws, as a comment upon the 
general law. Addifon. Spettator , N° 6c8. 

By-matter, n.f .Something incidental. 

I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was moft material into the poftfeript, as if it had been a 
by-matter. Bacon’s Ef ays, N° 23. 

By-name. n. f. A nickname; name of reproach, or acciden- 
tal appellation. 

Robert, eldeft fon to the Conquerour, ufed fhort hofe, and 
thereupon was by-named Court- hofe, and fhewed firft the ufe of 
them to the Englifh. Camden’s Remains. 

By-past. adj. Paft; a term of the Scotch dialed. 

Wars, peftilences, and difeafes, have not been fewer for thefe 
three hundred years by-pajl, than ever they have been fince v/e 
have had records. Cbeyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

By-path. n.f. A private or obfeure path. 

Heav’n knows, my fon, 

By what by-paths , and indired crooked ways, 

I got this crown. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

By-respect, n.f Private end or view. 

It may be, that fome, upon by-rejpedts, find fomewhat friend- 
ly ufage in ufance, at fome of their hands. 

Carew s Survey of Corxwal. 
The archbifhops and bifhops, next under the king, have the 
government of the church : be not you the mean to prefer any 
to thofe places, for any by-refpebls, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon s Advice to Vilhers. 

Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he was wife, 
had fome by-refpedls in the enading of this law ; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not his maxim. 

Dryderis Juvenal, Dedication . 

By-road. n.f. An obfeure unfrequented path. 

Through flipp’ry by-rcads , dark and deep. 

They often climb, and often creep. Simft. 

By-room, n.f A private room within another. 

I pr’ythee, do thou ftand in fome by-room, while I quefhon 

mv puny drawer to what end he gave the fugar. 

* Shakefp. Henry IV. p- u 

By-speech, n.f An incidental or cafual fpeech, not directly 

relating to die point. . 

When they come to allege what word and what law mp 
meant, their common ordinary pradice is to quote by-fpccdj 
in fome hiftorical narration or other, and to ufe them as it tUey 
were written in moft exadform of law. Hooker, b. m. ^ 4' 
By-stander. n.f. A looker one; one unconcerned. 
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1 w feathers ao-ainft the frame of the pidure, and, 
falling to the ground upon it, was taken up J ffff Mbits. 

his breadS 

By-street, n.f. An obfeure ftreet. 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares ; 

Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach. 

He feeks by-ftreets, and faves th’ expenfive coach.^ 

Rv-view. n. C Private felf-interefted purpofe. 

No by-views of his own fhall miflead him. Me, bury. 

r» v walk n f. A private walk; not the main road. 

AH whichhe moves afterwards in by-walks, or under-plots, 
as d “ns m the main defign, left it fhould grow tgg 
though they are ftill naturally joined. JJryaen. 

The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample and noble 15 
but there fliould be by-walks, to retire into f°™t,mes, for eafe 

and refrefliment. Bmtne 5 Notes m the 0i ^> ' 

By-way. n.f. A private and obfeure way. 

Nwht ftealths are commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, unufed of any but fuch like. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Other by-ways he himfelf betook. 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. 

Spenfer’ s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant, vh.fanz. $ 0 . 
Wholly abftain, or wed : thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths ; take no by-wa)s. 

But gladly welcome what he doth afford ; 

Not grudging that thy luft hath bounds and ftays. Herbert. 
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A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no other 
apparent caufe of efteem, is commonly thought 

^Thifis wonderfully diverting to the undemanding, thus to 
receive a precept, that enters, as it were, through a by-way, and 

to apprehend an idea that draws a whole train after it. < 
t0 PP Addifon’ s EJfay on the Georgicks, . 

r v WF , T Weft ward ; to the weft of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, ufed by thelrifh, that tiey 

dwelt by-wejl the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the 
Barrow^ J J°^ n Davies on Ireland « 

By-word. n. f A faying ; a proverb. 

Duke of York, be king ; 

And bafhful Henry be depofed ; whofe cowardice 

Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Shakefp . Henry VI. p. 111. 

I knew a wife man, that had it for a by-word, when he faw 
men haften to a conclufion, Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the fooner. Bacon's Effays, N” 26. 

We are become a by-word among the nations for our ndi- 
culous feuds and animofities. Addifon' s Freeholder , N 5°° 

It will be his lot often, to look fingular, in loofe and licen- 
tious times, and to become a by-word and a reproach, on that 
account, among the men of wit and pleafure. Atterbury „• 

By'ass. n.f. See Bias. 

Every inordinate luft is a falfe byafs upon men s underitand- 
ings, which naturally draws towards atheifm. . _ Tillotfon . 

Bye, Bee, come immediately from the Saxon, by, byinj, i. e. a 
dwelling. Gibfon’s Camden * 

By'zantine. See Bizantine. 
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The third letter of the alphabet, has two founds $ 
one like k, as, call, clocks crafty coal , companion, cu- 
veifotm ; the other as j, as, Ccefar, cejjation , cinder. 
It founds like k before a, o , u, or a confonant ; and 
like s , before e , z, and y. 

Cab. n.f [np'j A Hebrew mealure, containing about three 
pints Englifh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA'L. n. f [■ cabalo , Fr. tradition.] 

1. "1 he fecret fcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clofe defign. A cabal differs 
from a party , as feiu from many. 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to break the cabals 
which were forming again!! her firft minifters. Addifon . 

3. Intrigue. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, ftrove. 

To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dryden s Aureng. 

I o Caba l, v. 71. [ cabaler , Fr.] I o form clofe intrigues ; to 
intrigue ; to unite in fmall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’d to take their leaves. 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council : 

What thofe caballing captains may defign, 

I muff prevent, by being firft in action. Dryden' s D. Sehajl. 

Ca^alist. n.f. [from cabal.] One (killed in the traditions of 
the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake : With care and pain 
W e form’d this name, renown’d in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain! 

Coff ftudious cabalijls more time. Swift : 

Caballi'stical. ladj. [from cabal.] Something that has an 

Caballi'stick. 3 occult meaning. 

The letters are cabaUiftical , and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addifon. Spcdt. 

He taught him to repeat two caballiftick words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole fecret confifted. Spectator, N° 578. 

CaeaTler. n.f [from cabal.] He that engages in clofe de- 
figns ; an intriguer. 

F adlious and rich, bold at the council board. 

But cautious in the field, he fhun’d the fword ; 

A clofe caballcr , and tongue-valiant lord. 3 Dryden. 

CabaTline. adj. [caballinus, Lat.] Belonging to a horfe 3 as, 
caballine aloes, or horfe aloes. 

CA'BARET. n.f. [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant pafiing by fome cabaret , or tennis-court, 
where his comrades w r ere drinking or playing, fhould flay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. 

Bramball againft Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n. f. [cabas , Fr. braffica , Lat ] A plant. 

The leaves are large, flefhy, and of a glaucous colour; the 
flowers confift of four leaves, which are fucceeded by long ta- 
per pods, containing feveral round acrid feeds. The fpecies 
are, 1. The common white cabbage. 2 . The red cabbage. 3. 
The Ruffian cabbage. 4. The flat-fided cabbage. 5. The fu- 
gar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Batterfea cabbage. 7. The 
white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 
boorcolc. 10. The green broccoli. 11. The Italian broccoli. 
12. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 13. The cav.lifower. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled colewort. 16. The mufle 
cabbage. 17. Branching tree cabbage, from the fea coafl. 18. 
Brown broccoli. 19. Common colewort. 20. Perennial Al- 
pine colewort. 21. Perfoliated wild cabbage , with a white 
flower. 22. Perfoliated cabbage , with a purple flower. The 
common white, red, flat, and long-fided cabbages, are chiefly 
cultivated for winter ufe ; the feeds of which muft be fown in 
the middle of March, in beds of good frefh earth. The Ruf- 
fian cabbage was formerly in much greater efteem than at pre- 
fent, and is rarely brought to the market. The early Batterfea 
and fugar-loaf cabbages, are called Michaelmas cabbages ; the 
feafon for lowing them is in the middle of July, in an open fpot 
of ground. The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter ufe, 
as being generally efleemed the better, when pinched by froft. 
The boorcolc is never eaten till the froft has rendered it tender. 
The turnep cabbage was formerly more cultivated in England 
than at prefent ; and fome efteem this kind for foups, but it is 
generally too ftrong, and feldom good, except in hard winters. 
*Fhe curled colewa t is more generally efteemed, and is fit for 
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ufe after Chriftmas, and continues good until April. The 
mufk cabbage has, through negligence, been almoft loft in Eng- 
land, though, for eating, it is one of the beft kinds we have • 
for it is always loofer, and the leaves more crifp and tender^ 
and has a moft agreeable mufley feent when cut. It will be fit 
for ufe in Odfober, November, and December. The branch- 
ing fea cabbage is found wild in England, and on the fea coaft, 
and is fometimes gathered by the poor inhabitants in the fpriiw’ 
and eaten ; but it is apt to be ftrong and bitter. The brown 
broccoli is by many efteemed, though it does not deferve a place 
in the kitchen garden, where the Roman broccoli can be ob- 
tained, which is much fweeter, and will continue longer in fea- 
fon. The Roman broccoli lias large heads, which appear in the 
center of the plants like clufters of buds. The heads fhould 
be cut before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the ftems ; the fkin of thefe ftems fhould be ftrip- 
ped off, before they are boiled ; they will eat very tender, and 
little inferiour to afparagus. The common colewort is nowal- 
moft loft near London, where their markets are ufually fup-. 
plied with cabbage or Savoy plants inftead of them ; which, 
being tenderer and more delicate, are better worth cultivating. 
The perennial Alpine colewort is alfo little cultivated at prefent. 
The other two forts of wild cabbage are varieties fit for a bota- 
nick garden, but are plants of no ufe. The caulifowers have, 
of late years, been fo far improved in England, as to exceed, 
in goodnefs and magnitude, what are produced in moft parts of 
Europe ; and, by the fklll of the gardners, are continued for 
feveral months together ; but the moftc common feafon for them 
is in May, June, and July. Miller. 

Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, which are foft and demulcent, 
without any acidity; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage, baked 
in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pedtoral. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments : 

To Cabbage, v. a. [a cant word among taylors.] To fteal in 
cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of fhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory off. Bull. 

Ca'bbage tree. n.f. A fpecies of palm-tree ; which fee. 

It is very common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, fo that thofe which are inclofed, being deprived of the 
air, are blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut for 
plaits for hats, &c. and the genuine, or young (hoofs, are pick- 
led, and fent into England by the name of cabbage ; but when- 
ever this part is cut out, the trees are deftroyed ; nor do they 
rife again from the old roots ; fo that there are very few trees 
left remaining near plantations, except for ornament; for their 
ftems being exceeding ftraight, and their leaves being produced 
very regularly at top, will afford a moft beautiful profpedt ; for 
which reafon, the planters generally fpare two or three of them 
near their habitations. Miller. 

Ca'bbage-worm. n.f. An infeH. 

CA'BIN. n.f. [ cabane , Fr. chabln , Welch, a cottage.] 

1. A fmall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his fenfual defire, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Fairy Vjueen, b. i. c. vi. 

2. A fmall chamber in afhip. 

Give thanks, you have lived fo long, and make yourfelf 
ready, in your cabin, for the mifchance of the hour, if it fo 
happen. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Men may not expect the ufe of many cabins, and fafety at 
once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The chefsboard, we fay, is in the fame place it was, if it re- 
main in the fame part of the cabin, though, perhaps, the fhip it 
is in, fails all the while. Locke. 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 

Come from marble bev/rs, many times the gay harbour 
of anguifh, 

Unto a filly’ cabin, though weak, yet ftronger againft woes. 

Sidney , b. 1. 


Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, of flaying oft 
the green furface of the ground, to cover their cabins , or make 

up their ditches. Swift- 
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4 ‘ A f tme of green boughs their flender cabins frame, > 

Some lodged were Tortdfc’s ftreets about. . Fairfax, b. U 
To Ca'bin. v. n. [from the noun.] To live in a cabin. 

I’H ma ke you feed on berries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, _ 

And cabin in a cave. Shakefp.. Titus Andromcus. 

To Ca'bin. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 

Fleance is ’fcap’d : 

Then comes my fit again ; I had elfe been perfeift ; 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabin'd, cribb’d, confin d, bound in. 

To faucy doubts and fear. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ca bined, adj. [from cabin.] Belonging to a cabin. 

. The nice morn, on the Indian fteep. 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton. 

CABINET, n. f [cabinet, Fr.] 

j a f et of boxes or drawers for cunofities; a private box. 

At both corners of the farther fide, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets , daintily paved, richly hanged, 
Mazed with cryftaline glafs, and a rich cupola in the midft, and 
all other elegancy that may be thought on. Bacon's EJfays. 
Who fees a foul in fuch a body fet. 

Might love the treafure for the cabinet. Ben. JohnJon. 

In vain the workman fhew’d his wit, 

With rings and hinges counterfeit, 

To make it feem, in this difguife, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 

2. Any.place in which things of value are hidden. 

" Thy breaft hath ever been the cabinet , 

Where I have lock’d my fecrets. Denham's Sophy. 

We cannot difeourfe of the fecret, but by defer ibing our 
duty ; but fo much duty muft needs open a cabinet of myfteries. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

3. A private room in which confultations are held. 

You began in the cabinet v/hat you afterwards pra&ifed in 
the camp. Dryden. 

4. In Spenfer it feems to fignify a hut, or houfe. 

Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet , 

The lawrel fong of careful Colinet. Spenfer s Pajl orals. 

Ca'binet-cguncil. n.f A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence. 

The do&rine of Italy, and practice of France, in fome kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon's EJfays. 

From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally read ; from 
the cabinet-council to the nurfery. Gay to Swift. 

Ca'binet-maker. n.f [from cabinet and make.] One that 
makes fmall nice work in wood. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs ; fo that they would be of great ufe for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

Ca'ble. n. f [cab l, Welch; cabel, Dutch.] The great rope of 
a fhip to which the anchor is faftened. 

What though the maft be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loft. 

And half our failors fwallow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot ftill ? Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

True it is, that the length of the cable is the life of the fhip in 
all extremities ; and the reafon is, becaufe it makes fo many 
bendings and waves, as the fhip, riding at that length, is not 
able to ftretch it; and nothing breaks that is not ftretched. 

T1 ...... _ Raleigh's EJfays. 

I he cables crack, the failors fearful cries 

Atcend ; and fable night involves the skies. Dryden' s Virjr. 

Ca'burns.^zz. f Small ropes ufed in fhips. DE?* 

Ca'cao. See Chocolatenut. 

Cache ctical. 7 adj. [from cachexy.] Having an ill habit of 
Cache ctick. 5 body; fhewing an ill habit. 

Young and florid blood, rather than vapid ’and cSedlical. 

-T-, 1 1 1 r • . Arbuthnot on Air. 

T? e c , rude , yk fT’ mS m E Uood ’ and « milk in 

the blood, let out of lome perfons who are generally cachediick. 

ACHE XY n.f [**##*.] A general word to exprefs a *reat 
variety of fymptoms ; moft commonly it denotes fuch a dif 

ss tu ; e Tn heh rr^ as 

of the -—a 

cvTeTTE/Y E TJ' OT T Lat] A '““Aughttr. “d. 

To CA'CKr ^ t0 make th °k who eat lt laxative 

_ AFKLE. v. n. [kacckelen, Dutch.] 

• i o make a noife as a goofe. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by dav. 

No fp ever y ' s cackling, would be thought 

Goofe, IfThadTu n" 
t> i j • ’ . you upon Sarum plain, 

uve thee cackling home to Camelot Shaikh Y t 


Pope. 


CAD 

Now to iny ftory I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry, with horrour heard, ? 

Of thofe diftradfed damfels in the yard. Dryden s Fab , 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himfelf, and feemed to be fo pleafed, that he fell a frifking 
and dancing about the room. Arbuthnot s J . Bull. 

Ca'ckle. n.f [from the verb.] The voice of a goofe or fowl. 
The filver goofe before the fhining gate 
There flew, and, by her cackle, fav’d the ftate. Dryden. 

Cac'kler. n.f [from cackle.] 

1 . A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale ; a tatler. 

Cacochy'mical. ladj. [from cacochymy.] Having the humours 

Cacochy'mick: 3 corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick , to clarify 
his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Confumptions ; 

If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abfeefles. Wifeman. 

The ancient writers diftinguifhed putrid fevers, by putrefac- 
tion of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is to 
be explained by an effervefcence happening in a particular caco- 
chymical blood. Floyer on the Humours . 

CACOCHYfiMY. n.f [xzxoxvfa..] A depravation of the hu- 
mours from a found ftate, to what the phyficians call by a ge- 
neral name of a cacochymy. Spots, and difcolourations of the 
fkin, are figns of weak fibres ; for the lateral veffels, which lie 
out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours pafs, which 
could not, if the veffels had their due degree of ftridlure. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the better half of its ill 
qualities to the hops, confifti.ng of an acrimonious firy nature, 
fets the blood, upon the leaft cacochymy, into an orgafmus, by an 
ill ferment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cacc/phony. n.f. [xxxo pcoviu.] A bad found of words. 

To CaciEminate. v. a. [ cacumino , Lat.] To make fharp or 
pyramidal. Didi. 

Cada'verous. adj. [cadaver, Lat] Having the appearance of 
a dead carcafs ; having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
are cadaverous, for fear of any outward pollution, whofe temper 
pollutes themfelves. Broivn's Vulgar Err ours, b, ix. c. io. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glafs, 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous , and alkaline. The cafe is the 
fame with the ftagnant waters of hydropical perfons. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ca'ddis. n.f 

1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes , cambricks, lawns ; why, he fings them over as if they 
were gods and goddeffes. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2* A kind of worm or grub found in a cafe of draw. 

He efpecially loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and thefe make the trout bold and lufty. 

„ Walton s Angler . 

Lade. n.f . . [It is deduced, by Skinner , from cadelcr , Fr. an old 
word, which fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame ; foft; de- 
licate; as a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home. 

To Cade. v. a. [from the noun.] To breed up in foftnefs. 

Cade. n. f [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We Jonn Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed father. Or 
rather of dealing a cade of herrings. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hufks is freed, thou muft refrain 
Thy thirfty foul ; let none perfuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholfome, undigefted cades. Philips. 

Cade-worm. n. f The fame with caddis . 

Ca'dENCE. } r r , -r. 

CaTency. \ n W V cad ™ce, Fr.] 

1, Fall; ftate of finking; decline. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 

o °r u t f he u earth ? now wakU Paradife Loft, b. x. 1 . 02, 

2. The fall of the voice. y 

.r T; he in the clofe or cadence, hath an agreement with 

gure in rhetorick, which they call prater expediatum ; for 
there is a pleafure even in being deceived. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft 

1 here be words not made with luno- s . 

Sententious fhow’rs ! O ! let them fall, & 

Their cadence is rhetorical. 

3* The flow of verfes, or periods; Jhau. 

The words, the verfification, and all the other elegancies of 
found, as cadences, and turns of words upon the thought per 

form exactly the fame office both in dramatick and epM Ee 
try. , , LT i c “ 

The cadency of one line muft be a rule to thafof ejn °P 
£& [° Und ° f ^ gendy ^to^that which 

4. The tone or found. Dryden . 

rp. r , Hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluft’ring winds, which, all night Ion 
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Had rous’d the fea, now with horfe cadence lull 
Sea -faring men, o’erwatch’d. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 287. 
He hath a confufed remembrance of words fince he left the 
univerfity ; he hath loft half their meaning, and puts them to- 
gether with no regard, except to their cadence. Swift. 

5. In horfemanfhip. 

Cadence is an equal meafure or proportion, ■which a horfe ob- 
ferves in all his motions, when he is thoroughly managed. 

Farrier s Did. 

Ca'dent. adj. [cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 

Cade't. n.f [cadet, Fr. pronounced cade.] 

1. The younger brother. 

2. The youngeft brother. 

Jofeph was the youngeft of the twelve, and David the 
eleventh fon, and the cadet of Jefle. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves in expectation of a corn- 
million. 

Ca'dew. n.f. A ftraw worm. See Caddis. Dili. 

Ca'dger. n.f. A huckfter ; one who brings butter, eggs, and 
poultry, from the country to market. 

CADI. n.f A magiftrate among the Turks, whofe office feems 
to anfvver to that of a juftice of peace. 

CadiYlack. n.f A fort of pear; which fee. 

C/E' Cl AS. n.f [Lat.] A wind from the north. 

Now, from the north, 

Boreas and Cescias and Argcftes loud 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 699. 
Ca-saYean. See Cesarian. 

CsESU RA. n.f [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by which a ftiort 
ly liable after a complete foot is made long. 

CAFTAN. n.f [Perfick.] A Perfian veft or garment. 

Cag. n.f A barrel or wooden veftel, containing four or five 
gallons. 

CAGE, n.f [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 

3. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which birds are kept. 

See whether a cage can pleaie a bird ? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 

He taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage 
of rufhes^I am fure, you are not a prifoner. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Though Haves, like birds that ling not in a cage , 

They loft their genius, and poetick rage ; 

Homers again and Pindars may be found. 

And his great actions with their numbers crown’d. Waller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And Hinging birds in filver cages hung ; 

And ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green, 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 

Dry den s Fables. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
ti beaft, bird, or fifh, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciftern, 
wherein it was kept. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, becaufe 
youn» ladies fpend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages T Stuffs Thoughts on various Subjells. 

2. A place for wild beafts, inclofed with palifadoes. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. 

To Cage. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cage. 

He fwoln, and pamper’d with high fare, 

Sits down, and fnorts, cag’d in his bafket-chair. Donne. 
CAIMAN, n.f The American name of a crocodile. 

To CAJOTE. v. a. [ cagcoller , Fr.] I o flatter; to footh ; to 
coax : a low word. 

Thought he, ’tis no mean part of civil 

State-prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras, cant. ii. A 111 * 
The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him ; 
takes up his quarrel, fhakes his head at it, clafps his hand upon 
his breaft, and then protefts and protefts. L’Ef range. 

CajoYer. n.f [from cajole.] A flatterer ; a wheedler. 
CajoYery. n.f [cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. 

CAISSON, n.f [French.] A cheft of bombs or powder, laid 
in the enemy’s way, to be fired at their approach. 

Ca'itiff. n. f. [cattivo, Ital. a Have ; whence it came to ligmly 
a bad man, with Home implication of meannefs ; as knave 111 
Englifh, and fur in Latin; fo certainly does flavery deftroy 
virtue. 

dgeTvq d'Sjod.Kvlcu avniov riomer. 

A flave and a fcoundrel are fignified by the fame wprds in many 
languages.] A mean villain ; a defpicable knave. 

Vile caitiff, vaffal of dread and defpair, 

Unworthy of the common breathed air ; 

Why liveft thou, dead dog, a longer day, # 

And doft not unto death thyfelf prepare ? Fairy Queen, b. 11. 

’Tis not impoffible 

But one, the wicked’ ft caitiff on the ground. 

May feem as fhy, as grave, as juft, as abfolute, „ 

As Angelo. “ Sbaitfp. Meafure fir Meafure. 

The wretched caitiff, all alone, 

As he believ’d, began to moan, . 

And tell his ftory to himfelf. Hudibras , p. in. c. m. 
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CAKE. ,n. f [cuch, Teutonick.] 

1 . A kind of delicate bread. 

You muft be feeing chriftnings ? do you look for ale an 4 
cakes here, you rude rafeals ? Shakefp. Henry VIK 

My cake is dough, but I’ll in among the reft. 

Out of hope of all, but my fhare of the feaft. 

Th A -r i j Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

1 he diimal day was come, tire priefts prepare 

Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryderis fEn 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than. high; by which it ;I 
fometimes diftinguifhed from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chefnut co- 
lour, and hard and pithy. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N° - 

1 hen when the fleecy skies new cloath the wood, * * *"* 
And cakes of ruffling ice come rolling down the flood. 

Dryderfs Virgil, Georg, i. /. 418. 

I o Lake. v. n. [from the noun.] To harden, as dough in the 
oven. 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurely, had time to 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth of 
that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addifon on Italy. 

This is that veryMab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night. 

And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttifh hairs, 

Which, once entangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shakefp. 

He rins’d the wound, 

And wafh’d away the firings and clotted blood. 

That cak’d within. Addifon. 

Calaba'sh Tree. 

It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided at the brim in- 
to feveral parts ; from whofe cup rifes thepointal, in the hinder 
part of the flower ; which afterwards becomes a flefhy fruit, 
having an hard fhell. They rife to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indies, where they grow naturally in 
woods, and the favannas. The fhells are ufed by the negroes 
for cups, as alfo for making inftruments of mufick, by making 
a hole in the fhell, and putting in fmall ftones, with which they 
make a fort of rattle. Miller. 

Calama'nco. n.f. [a word derived, probably by Home acci- 
dent, from calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, figni- 
fied a hat.] A kind of woollen fluff. 

He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordinary, had a red 
coat, flung open to fhew a calamanco waiftcoat. Tatler, N y 96: 

CaYamine, or Lapis Calaminaris. n.f. A kind of foflile bitu- 
minous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes it in- 
to brafs ; it is dug in barren rocky ground, and is often found 
in lead mines, or has lead mixed with it. It is uied as an abfor- 
bent and drier, in outward medicinal applications, but is fel- 
dom given inwardly. 

We muft not omit thofe, which, though not of fo much 
beauty, yet are of greater ufe, viz. loadftones, whetftones of all 
kinds, limeftones, calamine, or lapis calaminaris. Locke. 

CaYamint. n. f. [ calamintha , Lat.] 1 he name of a plant. 

It hath a long tubulous flower, which opens at the top into 
two lips ; the upper lip is roundifn, and divided into two feg- 
ments : thefe flowers are produced from the joints of the ftalks, 
at the footftalks of the leaves, in bunches, upon pretty long pe- 
dicles, or footftalks, This plant grows wild, and is ufed in me- 
dicine. Miur. 

Calamitous, adj. [calamitofus, Lat.] 

I. Miferable ; involved in diftrefs ; oppreffed with infelicity; 
unhappy; wretched; applied to men. 

This is a gracious provihon God Almighty hath made in fa- 
vour of the neceffitous and calamitous ; the ftate of Home, in 
this life,. being fo extremely wretched and deplorable, if com- 
pared with others. Calamy. 

2« Full of mifery ; diftrefsful ; applied to external circum- 

ilsnccs 

What calamitous effe&s the air of this city wrought upon us 

the laft vear, you may read in my difeourfe of the plague. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

StridI neceffity 

Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint ! 

Left on my head both fin and punifhment 
However infupportable, be all . 

Devolv’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, Lx. /. J 3 2 * 

Much rather I fhall chufe 
To live the pooreft in my tribe, than richcft. 

And be in that calamitous prifon left. Milton s Agon] t- ■ 

In this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an op- 

prefl'our would have even revived them. 

Cala'mitousness. n.f [from calamitous] Muery ; ‘ ^ 

CALAMITY, n.f [calamitas, Lat.] Misfortune, ca 

m A 7 ofh“cident Is drought, and the fpindling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common ; u - 
much as the word calamity was full derived from calamy. whe 
the corn could not get out of the ftalk. Be, cm s Ant. J ■ 

Which infinite calamity fhall caufe 
To human life, and houfhcld peace confound. Par. — 
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From adverfe fiiores i n fafety let her near 

Foreign calamity , and diftant war ; 

A- ^ ^ 1 lnt- Knr nn nnrfinn bear. 


Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. Prior. 

CALAMUS. n.f. [Lat.] A fort of reed or fweet feented wood, 
mentioned in feripture with the other ingredients of the facred 
perfumes. It is a knotty root, reddifh without, and white with- 
in, which puts forth long and narrow leaves, and brougnt from 
the Indies. The prophets fpeak of it as a foreign commodity 
of oreat value. Thefe fweet reeds have no fmell when they 
are green, but when they are dry only. Their form differs not 
from other reeds, and their fmell is perceived upon entering 

the marfhes. c \ met ‘ 

Take thou alfo unto thee principal fpices of pure myrrn, of 

fweet cinnamon, and of fweet calamus. Exodus, xxx. 23* 

Cala'sh. n. f [caleche, Fr.] A lmali carriage cn pleafure. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to flafii 
The vm’rous fteeds, that drew his lord’s calafo. 

° King’s Mully of Mountown. 

The ancients ufed calafes , the figures of feveral of them be- 
ing to be feen on ancient monuments. They are very fimple, 
light, and drove by the traveller himfelf. Arbuthnot on Coins-. 

CaYceated. adj. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod ; fitted with fhoes. 

CALCEDO’ N 1 US. n.f [Lat.] A kind of precious ftone. 
Calcedonius is of the agat kind, and of a mifty grey, cloud- 
ed with blue, or with purple. Woodward on Foffls. 

To CaYcinate. See To CALCINE. 

Calcina'tion. n.f [from calcine ; calcination , Fr.] Such a 
management of bodies by fire, as renders them reducible to 
powder; wherefore it is called chymical pulverization. This 
is the next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fufion ; 
for when fufion is longer continued, not only the more fubtile 
particles of the body itfelf fly off, but the particles of fire like- 
wife infmuate themfelves in fuch multitudes, and are fo blend- 
ed through its whole fubftance, that the fluidity, firft caufed by 
the fire, can no longer fubfift. From this union arifes a third 
kind of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eafily re- 
duced to powder ; for, the fire having penetrated everywhere 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contact, and divided into minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers refidences of bodies are wont to be thrown away, as 
foon as the diftillation or calcination of the body that yielded 
them is ended. Boyle. 

This may be effected, but not without a calcination , or re- 
ducing it by art into a fubtile powder. Brown s Vulgar Err ; 

Calci'natory. n.f [from calcinate.] A veftel ufed in calci- 
nation. 

To CALCINE, v. a. [calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat.] 

1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable fubftance. See Cal- 
cination. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath thefe 
degrees; firft, it indurateth, then maketh fragile, and, laftly, it 
doth calcinate. Bacon’ s Nat. Bift. N° 87. 

The folids feem to be earth, bound together with fome oil ; 
for if a bone b z calcined, fo as the leaf! force will crumble it, 
being immerfed in oil, it will grow firm again. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To burn up. 

Firy difputes that union have calcin’d, 

Almoft as many minds as men we find. Denham. 

To Calci'ne. v. n. To become a calx by heat. 

1 his cryftal is a pellucid fiffile ftone, clear as water, and 
without coiour, enduring a red heat without lofing its tranfpa- 
rency, and, in a veryftrong heat, calcining without fufion. 

r-p r>A/TOT7TA~^ A 7 ewton’ s Optick s . 

^^pC'-T'A-TE. V. a. [calculer, Fr. from calculus, Lat. a 
little ftone or bead, ufed in operations of numbers.] 

t. To compute ; to reckon. 

2. To compute the fituation of the planets at any certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

Al T d x7 t 1 ° ld ?? e ’ that water 1 illould d ie- Shakefp. Hen. VI 
-V* h y , al1 thefe fires > wh y all thefe gliding ghofts. 

Why olu men fools, and children calculate, 

Why all thofe things change from their ordinance ? 

Who were there then in the world, to^fv/tfbiS 

ou°t of tocTes ? UU the ‘ r natiVitieS> 35 the y f P rawled 

3' L.f d j ud > t0 project for any certain end. Pintle). 

r 0 d ^y as !t ^nds 

“/ T7r t0the ^PP mefs of men > and is > U P0I1 all accounts 
calculated for our benefit. 1 VFw T ’ 

A a C ULA TI0X ‘ n - [f rom calctPate.-] ' ° l° n ’ 

l ' C P vnS^^K 0r f manner ^ 0f r . eckonin S ; the art of numbering. 
chanve*-h * / f i!ienc t0 CQ Lulation ; or rather, which 

o A * f cc!culatl0n -> into eafy computation. Holder on Tim* 

refult of ’arithmetical operation ' ’ 

R . then t^f lr calculation be true ; for fo they reckon flu 
Leing different from ml 4 ' r • CC!v0n - Fiooker. 

,«■: & l “ erent calculations of the ancients, their obfer- 

Brown s Vulgar Erroiirs. 
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Ca'lcule. n.f [ calculus , Lat.J Reckoning; compute. 

The general calcule, which was made in the Jaft perambula- 
tion, exceeded eight millions. Howel’s Vocal Forejl . 

CaYculose. \ a( j: [from calculus, Lat.] Stony; gritty. 

CaYculous. S J 1 f . 

The volatile fait of urine will coagulate fpirits of wine ; 
and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or calculofe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Brown s Vulgar Err. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calcu'ous perfon, 
that the ftone is formed earlier than I have fuggefted. Sb 

CALCULUS, n.f [Latin.] The ftone in the bladder. 

CaYdron. n.f. [ chauldron , Fr. from calidus , Lat.] A pot; 
boiler ; a kettle. 

In the midft of all 

There placed was a caldron wide and tall* 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Queen, h. ii« 
Some ftrip the skin, fome portion out the fpoil ; 

The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil; 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dry den’s Mn* 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vaft caldron, 
filled with glowing and melted matter; which, as it boiled over 
in any part, ran down the Hides of the mountain. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Caleche. See Calash. 

Ca lefaYtion. n.f [from cal ef ado, Lat.] 

1 . The a <51 of heating any thing. 

2. The ftate of being heated. 

Ca lef aYtive. adj. [from cal ef ado, Lat.J That which makes 
any thing hot ; heating. 

Calefactory, adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which heats. 

ToCATEFY. v. n. [calefio, Latin.] To grow hot; to be 
heated. 

Cryftal will calefy unto electricity ; that is, a, power to at- 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely 
placed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii c. i. 

CaYendar. n. f. [calendarium, Lat.] A regifter of the year, 
in which the months, and ftated times, are marked, as fefti- 
vals and holidays. 

What hath this day deferv’d ? what hath it done. 

That it in golden letter ftiould be fet 

Among the high tides, in the calendar? Shakefp. K.fohn. 
We compute from calendars differing from one another; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 
Curs’d be the day when firft I did appear ; 

Let it be blotted from the calendar. 

Left it pollute the month. Drydens Fab. 

To CATENDER. v. a. [calendrer, Fr. Skinner. ] To drefs 
cloth ; to lay the nap of cloth fmooth. 

CaYender. n.f [from the verb.] A hot prefs ; a prefs in 
which clothiers fmooth their cloth. 

CaYendrer. n. f. [from calender.] The perfon who calenders. 

Calends, n.f. [calendar, Lat. It has no fngular.] The firft day 
of every month among the Romans. 

Calenture, n.f [from caleo, Lat.] A diftemper peculiar to 
failors, in hot climates ; wherein they imagine the fea to be 
green fields, and will throw themfelves into it, if not reftrained.. 

A , r Quincy . 

And for tnat lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be caft into a calenture. Denham , 

So, by a calenture milled. 

The mariner with rapture fees. 

On the fmooth ocean’s azure bed, 

Enamell’d fields, and verdant trees ; 

"With eager hafte; he longs to rove 
In that fantaftick feene, and thinks 
It muft be fome enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift 

Calf. n.f. calves in the plural. [cea! F , Saxon ; ialf, Dutch. 1 

,n JY.v, 0lt h , ath aboi,t fouI 7 ears of growth ; and fo the fawn, 
andfothe^ Paean’s Nat. HiJ}. N* 7S o 

A«*atdbus of a fowl in Peru, called condores, which 
i , o themfelves, kill and eat up a whole calf at a time. 

a,, i Pl ,. , T1 Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
Ah Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, 

r L an ^°f s tbeir ^wns, or cows the new-fall’n calf. Gav . 

2. Ca ves of the lips, mentioned byHofea, fignify facrifices of 
gaffe and prayers, which the captives of Babylon addrelfed to 

temple 6 S n ° ° nger m 3 Condition t0 offer Orifices in his 

him Y IT’'* 7 ° U ,T° r - dS ’ and tUm t0 the Lord > and fayumo 
’ I ake , away a11 imc i u,t 3 '> and receive us gracioufiv • fo will 
we render the calves of our lips, S Vr) ‘ 1 

3- The thick, plump, bulbous part of the leg. [half Dut’ch ^ l' 2 ' 

Into her legs I’d have love’s iffues fall 1 h ] 

And all her calf into a gouty fmall. ’ 

The calf of that leg bliftered rr 4 r » 

I'TTPm t r 1 f man’s Surgery. 


There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the bodv 

- ’ - J 

and 




And the purification of the foul; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred ca'.ice , and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Ca'lico. n.f [from Calecut in India.] An Indian fluff made of 
cotton ; fometimes ftained with gay and beautiful colours. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes , when the 
fineft'are in filks. Addifon. Sped. N° 293. 

Ca'lid. adj. \_calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning; fervent. 
Cali'dity. n.f [from calid] Heat. 

Ice will diflolve in any way of heat ; for it will diffolve with 
fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm oil ; nor doth it only 
fubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the potential call- 
dity of many waters. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. r. 

Ca'lif. 7 n.f. [khalifa, Arab, an heir or fucceffor.] A title af- 
Ca'liph. ) fumed by the fucceflors of Mahomet among the Sa- 
racens, who were veiled with abfolute power in affairs, both 
religious and civil. 

Caliga'tion. n. f. [from caligo, Lat. to be dark.] Darknefs; 
cloudinefs. 

Inflead of a diminution, or imperfedl vifion, in the mole, we 
affirm an abolition, or total privation ; inftead of caligaiion, or 
dimnefs, we conclude a cecity, or blindnefs. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
C'ALi'gincus. adj. [ caliginofus , Lat.] Obfcure ; dim; full of 
darknefs. 

Cali'ginousness. n.f [from caliginous.] Darknefs; obfcu- 
rity. 

Calligraphy. n.f [y-ciX^ccpia..] Beautiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. Prideaux's Conn. 
Ca'lipers. See Callipers. 

Ca'livf.r. n.f [from caliber.'] A handgun ; a harquebufe ; an 
old musket. 

Come, manage me your caliver. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
CALIX. n.f [Latin.] A cup ; a word ufed in botany ; as, the 
calix of a flower. 

To CALK. v. a. [from calage , Fr. hemp, with which leaks are 
flopped ; or from caele, Sax. the keel. Skinner.'] To flop the 
leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 
his majefly’s fhips ; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the caufe they are leaky. Raleigh's Effays . 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide ; 

Some drive old oakum through each feam and rift ; 

Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 

The rattling mallet with the left they lift. Dryden . 

Ca'lker. n. f. [from calk.] The workman that flops the leaks 
of a fhip. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wife men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers ; all the fhips of the fea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. 9. 
Ca'lking. n.f A term in painting, ufed where the backfide is 
covered with black lead, or red chalk, and the lines traced 
through on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paffing 
licrhtly over each ftroke of the defign with a point, which 

leaves an impreflion of the colour on the plate or wall. 

Chajnbers. 

To CALL. v. a. [ calo , Lat. kalder, Danifh.] 

3 . To name ; to denominate ...... „ . 

And God called the light day, and the darknefs he called 


Watts. 


night. 


Gen. i. 5 


2. Th fummon, or invite, to or from any place, thing, orperfon. 
Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you, defend my repu- 
tation, or bid farewel to your good life for ever. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of TVtndJ or. 

Whv came not the Have back to me, when I called him ? 
y Shakefp. King Lear . 

Are you call'd forth from out a world of men. 

To flay the innocent ? _ Shakefp. Richardlll. 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told by 
his fervants, that the general was fled. Knolles s llift. 

Or call up him, that left half told 
The flory of Cambufcan bold. # Milton. 

Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers ; and 

then evils proceed from a loofe heart, and an untied tongue. 

v Taylor's Holy Living. 

The foul makes ufe of her memory, to call to mind what fhe 
. r Duppa s Rules to Devotion. 

is to treat or. ,7 V- j- • 1 

Such fine employments our whole days divide. 

The falutations of the morning tide 

Call up the fun ; thofe ended, to the hall 

We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryden. 

Then, by confent, abflain from further fpoils, 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. 

By the pleafures of the imagination or fancy, I mean fuel s 

arif/from vifible objeds, when we call up 
minds by paintings, llatues, or defections. Addifon. Spedat . 
Why dofl thou call my forrows up afrelh ! 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. Audi]. ato. 
I am called off from publick differtations, by a domeftick at- 

entitled Per/,, j- 

of Darius is called up. & Broome’ s Notes on the Odyffey. 

The paffions call away the thoughts, with mceffant unper- 


tunity, toward the objed that excited them. 

3. Fo convoke ; to fummon together. 

Now call we our high court of parliament. Shake fa 

The king being informed of much that had paffed that nieht 
fent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediatdy * 

4* To fummon judicially. } wdon. 

The king had fent for the earl to return home, where he 
fhould be called to account for all his mifearriages. Clarendon 
Once a day, efpecially in the early years of life and fludv 
call yourfelves to an account, what new ideas, what new pro- 
pofition or truth, you have gained. ta/~ 

5. To fummon by command 

In that day did the Lord God of hofls call to weeping and to 
mourning, and to baldnefs, and to girding with fackcloth. 

Ifaiah, xxii. 12. 

6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with ardours of piety ; or 
to fummon into the church. 

Paul a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an apoftle, fepa- 
rated unto the gofpel of God. Rom. i. 1. 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to fpare you, I 
came not as yet unto Corinth. 2 Cor. i. 23. 

When that lord perplexed their counfels and defigns, with 
inconvenient objections in law, the authority of the lord Man- 
chefter, who had trod the fame paths, was ftill called upon. 

Clarendon. 

8. To proclaim; to publifh. 

Nor ballad- finger, plac’d above the croud, 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud. 

Nor parifh-clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 

9. To make a fhort vifit. 

And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 

Ben. JohnJon' s Catiline. 
He ordered her to call at his houfe once a week, which fhe 
did for fome time after, when he heard no more of her. Temple. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poflible, I 
ftrft of all called in at St. James’s. Addifon. Sped N J 403. 
We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 

Addifon on Italy. 

10. To excite ; to put in aCtion ; to bring into view. 

He fwells with angry pride. 

And calls forth all his fpots on every fide. Cow T ey. 

See Dionyfius Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties forth from ev’ry line. Pope. 

II* To ftigmatize with fome opprobrious denomination. 

Deafnefs unqualifies men for all company, except friends ; 
whom I can call names, if they do not fpeak loud enough. 

Swift to Pope. 

12. To call back. To revoke; to retraCh 

He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will not call back his 
words; but will arife againft the houfe of the evil doers, and 
againft the help of them that work iniquity. Ifaiah, xxxi. 2. 

13. To call for. To demand; to require ; to claim. 

Madam, his majefty doth call for you, 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. Shakefp. 
You fee, how men of merit are fought after ; the undeferver 
may fleep, when the man of action is called for. ~Shakefp. 

Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent. 

Who hurt their minds. 

And urg’d you on, with mad defire, 

To call in hafte for their deftroyer. Milton' s Agonijles. 

For mafter, or for fervant, hereto call. 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden' s Fab. 

He commits every fin that his appetite calls for, or perhaps 
his conftitution or fortune can bear. Rogers. 

14. To call in. To refume money at intereft. 

Horace deferibes an old ufurer, as fo charmed with the plea- 
fures of a country life, that, in order to make a purchafe, he 
called in all his money ; but what was the event of it ? why, in 
a very few days after, he put it out again. Addifon. Spectator. 

15. To call in. To refume any thing that is in other hahds. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and flopped ff om 
paffing by weight, I fear it will flop trade, and put our affairs 

all at a ftand. . , *«*'■ 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreflive m the riencn 

government, than their practice of calling in their money, after 
they have funk it very low, and then coining it anew,, at a 

higher value. . . Sw, f U 

1 6. To call in. To fummon together ; to invite. 

The heat is paft, follow me no farther now ; - 

Call in the pow’rs, good coufin, Weftmoreland. Sbakejp. 

He fears my fubjeCts loyalty, , c , 

And now rauft call in ftrangers. Deuoam s op ). 

17 .To call on. To folicite for a favour, or a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day ; what need I 
forward with him, that calls not on me ? Shakefp. enry 

18. To call on. To repeat folemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breait. 

And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. f \ \ * 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, ^ 


CAL 

ttioresj and, Brit, UlhA 

“lift or mutter-roll. 

I9 ‘ X rail out To challenge; to fummon to fight. 

- i" ’<Zt$SS > 1 

thou {halt glorify me. 

Call, n.f [^om the verb.] 

*• A Tut wouW you fing, and rival Orpheus’ firain, 

The wond’ring forefts foon fhould dance agam . 

The moving mountains hearthe pow rful call. 

And headlong (beams hang lift’nmg in their fall. f ■ 

2 ' Tmav tefeared, whether our nobility would contentedly Suf- 
fer themfelves to be always at the call, and to Wto £ec„ 
tence of a number of mean perfons. . ho °' er ’ F J 

Hut death comes not at call', juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace, for pray rs or cries. Par- Lojt. 

X. Divine vocation ; luminous to true religion. 

y et he at length, time to himfelf beft known, 

Rememb’ring Abraham, by fome wond’rous call, . 

May brino - them back repentant and fincere. Par. Regained. 

St Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to 
it when he perfected the chriftians, whom he confidently 

thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, w o 
c . n * Locee. 

were miitaken. . 

4. A fummons from heaven ; an impulle. 

How iuftly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whofe pride would foar to heav’11 without a call ? Rofcomm. 

1'hofe who to empire by dark paths afpire. 

Still plead a call to what they moft defire. Dryden . 

r. Authority ; command. _ , 7 ^ , 

Oh ! Sir, I wifh he were within my call, or your s. Vend. 

6. A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater 
incitement to tendernels and pity, than any other motive what- 
p oever _ Addifon. Spedator, N° 1 8 1 . 

7. An inftrument to call birds. 

For thofe birds or beads were made from fuch pipes or calls, 
as may exprefs the feveral tones of thofe creatures, which are 
reprefented. Wilkins's Mathemat. Magic k. 

8. Calling ; vocation ; employment. 

Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he ftretch d. 

And, like a primitive apoftle, preach’d : 

Still chearful, ever conftant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by moft, admir’d by all. Dryden. 

9. A nomination. 

Upon the fixteenth was held the ferjeants feaft at Ely place, 
there being nine ferjeants of that call. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Ca'llat. \ n f A trull. 

Caxlet. ) J 

Fie call’d her whore ; a beggar, in his drink. 

Could not have laid fuch terms upon his callet. Shakefp. 
Ca'lling. n.f [from call.] 

I. Vocation; profeflion ; trade. 

If God has interwoven fuch a pleafure with our ordinary 
calling , how much fuperiour muft that be, which arifes from 
the furvey of a pious life ? Surely, as much as chriftianity is 
nobler than a trade. South. 

We find ourfeives obliged to go on in honeft induftry in our 
callings. Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you againft endeavouring at wit 

in your fermons ; becaufe many of your calling have made 
themfelves ridiculous by attempting it. Swift. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father difobey’d. Pope. 

2'. Proper ftation, or employment. 

'Fhe Gauls found the Roman fenators ready to die with ho- 
nour in their callings. Swift. 

3. Clafs of perfons united by the fiime employment or profeflion. 

It may be a caution :o all chriftian churches and magiftrates, 
not to inipofe celibacy on whole callings , and great multitudes 
of men or women, who cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of 
continence. Ha?nmond. 

4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulfe to the true religion. 

St, Peter was ignorant of the k calling of the Gentiles. 

Hakewell on Providence. 
Ca'llipers. n f [of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
does any thing more probable occur, than that, perhaps, the 
word is corrupted from clippers , inftruments with which any 
thing h clipped, inclofed or embraced.]’ Compaffes with bowed 
lhanks. ' 
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Callipers meafure the diftance of any round, cylindrick, co- 
nical body, either in their extremity, of any part lefs. than the 
extreme ; fo that, when workmen ufe them, they open the two 
points to their defcribed width, and turn fo much fluff off the 
intended place, till the two points of the callipers fit juft over 
their work. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Callosity, n.f. [ callofite , Fr.] A kind of fwelling without 


pain, like that of the skin, by belabour; 

wounds, or the edges of ulcers, grow to, they ^ 

C l The furo-eon ought to vary the diet of his patien., a» li~ finua 
the fibres l 7 fen too much, are too flaccid, ai^ P‘° d ^ firft 
gufes, or as they harden and produce ’ , ft hurtfu j. 

cafe, Wine and fpintuous liqueurs are ^ 

Ca'llous. adj. [ca'lus, Lat.] 

j Indurated; hardned; having the pores fliut up. , 

In progrefs of time, the ulcers became finuous nA callous, 
with induration of the glands. ‘f cman " ' & 

2 - fo long paired for (harpnefs rf wtt, and 

vreatnefs of mind, that the confcicnce is grown ca,.ous. L J . 

& The wretch is drench’d too deep, 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep : 

Fatten’d in vice, fo callous and fo g ro{s ’ VcrRus 

He fins, and fees not, fenfelefs of his lofs. Dryden s 7 

Callousness. n.J. [from callous.] 

1. Hardnefs; induration of the fibres. ^ thpfe 

The oftrier we ufe the organs of touching, the mor. Or thele 
feales are formed, and the skin becomes the thicker, and to a 
TaZns grows upon it. CUynds PhU^h. PnnafUs. 

2. In ^ n ^ j y t their hope of everlafting life with willingnefs, 

and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
beefteemed deflitute of common fenle, and abandoned to a 
ealioufnefs and numbnefs of foul ? ent*ey. 

CaLlow. adj. Unfledged; naked; witnout feathers. 

Burftine with kindly rapture, forth difclos’d ^ 

Their callow young. Paradife Loft, b. vn. A 4 20 - 

Then as an eagle, who, with pious care. 

Was beating widely on the wing for prey. 

To her now filent airy does repair. 

And finds her callow infants forc’d av/ay. Dryden . 

How in finall flights they know to try their young, _ 

And teach the callow child' her parent’s fong. Prior. 

CALLUS . n.f [Latin.] 

1. An induration of the fibres. 

2. The hard fubftance by which broken bones are united. 

CALM. adj. [calme, Fr. halm, Dutch.] 

1 . Quiet ; ferene ; not ftormy ; not tempeftuous ; applied to the 
elements. 

Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air. 

Sweet breathing Zephyrus did foftly play 
A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glifter fair* Spenfer • 

2. Undifturb’d ; unruffled ; applied to the paiflons. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be frightning men 
into truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi- 
dence, and gentle methods of perfuafion. Atterbury . 

The queen her fpeech with calm attention hears, 

Her eyes reftrain the filver-ftreaming tears. Pope's Odyffey'. 
Calm, n.f 

j. Serenity; ftillnefs ; freedom from violent motion. 

It feemeth moft agreeable to reafon, that the waters rather 
flood in a quiet calm, than that they moved with any raging or 
overbearing violence. Raleigh's Hifhry of the W or Id. 

Every pilot 

Can fleer the fhip in calms ; but he performs 

The fkilful part, can manage it in florins. Denham s Sophy. 

Nor God alone in the ftill cahn we find, 

He mounts the ftorm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 

2. . Freedom from difturbance ; quiet ; repofe ; applied to the paf- 
fions. 

Great and Arrange calms ufually portend the moft violent 
florms : and therefore, ftnee ftorms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the ftorm firft, and the calm afterwards: fince a calm before 
a ftorm is commonly a peace of a man’s own making ; but a 
calm after a ftorm, a peace of God’s. South. 

To Calm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy in the beginning of the AEneis, to calm 
the tempeft raifed by AEolus. Dryden. 

2. To pacify; to appeafe. 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as much exerts him- 
felf in filencing the tempefts, and calming the inteftine ftorms 
within our breafts. Decay of Piety. 

Thofe paffions, which feem fomewhat calmed, may be entirely 
laid afleep, and never more awakened. Atterbury . 

He will’d to flay. 

The facred rites and hecatombs to pay. 

And cahn Minerva’s wrath. Pope's OdyJJey, b. iii. /. 175. 
CaLmer. n. f [from calm.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a cheerer 
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of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a cahner of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of paffions, a procurer of contentednefs. Walton. 
Ca'lmly. adv-. [from calm A 


I. 


Without ftorms, or violence ; ferenity/- 

2 Y 



CAL 

in nature, things move violently to their place, and cahnh in 
then place; fo virtue m ambition is violent, in authority fet- 
led and calm. nrr ZXA 

Bacon s Effays, N° u. 

His curled brows 

vsz XfiS" w “ 

^The nymph did like the fcene appear. 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair ; 

Soft, fell her words, as few the air. z> ; 

Ca'lmnes.s., n.f. [from calm . J * 

!• Tranquillity; ferenity. 

While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 

2 MiWn? T Y S r ntle C “ l T e f S ° f the flood ’ Denham. 

2. Ivlildnefs ; freedom from paffion. 

I’ve been i’ th’ market-place, and, Sir, ’tis fit 
You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 

By cahmefi, or byabfence: all’s in anger. Shake ft. Coriol. 

I beg the grace, 

You would lay by thofe terrours of your face ; 

I ill calmnefs to your eyes you firft reftore, 

I am afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden' sConq . of Gran. 
Calmy. adj. [from calm.] Calm; peaceful. 

And now they nigh approached to the fled, 

Where as thofe mermaides dwelt : it was a ftill 
And calmy bay, on th’ one fide flickered 
( With the broad Ihadow of an hoary hill. Fairy gucen, b. ii. 
calomel -n.f. [, calomelas , a chymical word.] Mercury fix 
times fubhmed. } 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three or 
four days. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Calorifick. adj. [calori ficus, Lat.J That which has the qua- 
lity of producing heat ; heating. 

Calorifick principle is either excited within the heated body, 
oi transferred to it, through any medium, from fome other. 
Oliver will grow hotter than the liquour it contains. 

CALOTTE, n.f. [French Cefmakgia Sacra, b.i.c. 2 .^. 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ecclefiaftical ornament in France. 

2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or depreffure, in form of a 
cap or cup, lathed and plaiftered, ufed to diminifh the rife or 
elevation of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. Harris. 

CALG i LkS. n.f. [xaA^- ] Monks of the Greek church. 
Caltrops, n. f. [coltjiaeppe, Saxon.] 

1. An inftrument made with three fpikes, fo that which way fo- 
evcr it rails to the ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

l ne ground about was thick fown with caltrops, which very 
much incommoded the fhoelefs Moors. 

Dr. Addifon s Account of ’Tanners. 

2. A plant. 

It is very common in the South of France, Spain, and Italy, 
where it grows among corn, and on moft of the arable land, 
and is very troublefome to the feet of cattle ; for the fruit be- 
ing armed with ftrong prickles, run into the feet of the cattle, 
which walk over the land. This is certainly the plant which is 
mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, under the name of tribulus. 

^ Miller. 

To Calve, v. n. [from calf.] 

1. To bring a calf ; fpoken of a cow. 

^ When flie has calv'cl, then fet the dam afide, 

And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden s Virgil. 

2. It is ufed metaphorically for any act of bringing forth ; and 
Sometimes of men, by way of reproach. 

I woidd they were barbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome litter’d ; not Romans : as they are not ; 
Though calved in the porch o’ th’ capitol. Shakefp. Coriolan. 

The grafiy clods now calv'd, now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts. Paradife Lof, b. vii. /. 463. 

Calves-snout. See Snapdragon. 

CALVI'LLE. n.f. [French.] A fort of apple. See Apple. 

To Calumniate, v.n. [c alumni or, Lat.J To accufe falfely ; 
to charge without juft ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fervice. 

Love, friendfhip, charity, are fubject all 
To envious and calumniating time. Shakefp. Tr. and Creff. 
He mixes truth with falfehood, and has not forgotten the old 
Kile of calumniating ftrongly, that fomething may remain. 

Dryden' s Fables , Preface . 
Do I calumniate ! thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 

Perfidious prince ! — Is it a calumny 
To fay, that Gwendolen betroth’d to Yver, 

Was by her father firft afiur’d to Valens ? A. Philips , Brit. 

To Calu'mniate. v. a. To Hander. 

One trade or art, even thofe that fhould be the moft liberal, 
{hall make it their bufinefs to difdain and calumniate another. 

Sprat. 

Calumniation, n.f. [from calumniate.] That which we call 
calumniation , is a malicious and falfe reprefentation of an ene- 
my’s words or actions, to an offenfive purpofe. Aylijfe , 

Calumniator, n.f. [from calumniate. ] A forger of accufa- 
tion> aflanderer. 
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He that would live clear of the envy and hatrerl nf 
calumniators, muft lay his finger upon his mouth n P ° tent 
hand out of the ink-pot. f r 5 ai J d ke ep his 

At the fame time that Virgil was celebrate u nJ} ran E> 

):zi‘ - M ™ - 
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Vir “ VBSAt *"**■ su * 

CA'S -lx. i ‘ - 

groundlefs accufation. J ’ fa “ e char ge ; 

t *’°y as cll afte as ice, as pure as (how, 

1 nou lhalt not efcape calumny. ShnL>Ch m ? 

jy rssssxssts: 

powder by A " y ^ that is rendered 

G r ld V that is ™ orc denfe than lead, refills peremptory ,11 
the dividing power of fire ; and will not at all be reduced L 
a calx, or lime, by fuch operation as reduces lead into it. ° 

rfM LE - n -d L«.] A fmall bud offc® 

MA iEU - n 'f; r from camachma , which name is given by the 

colour!] t0 t ,e ° nyX ’ WhCn ’ ‘ n P re P arin S if > the y another 
fl“r i0US %UreS and re P reftntati °ns of landskips, 

2. [In painting.] A term ufed where there is only one colour 
and where the lights and Ibadows are of gold, wrought on a Zll 

den or azure ground. This kind of work is chiefly ufed° to 
reprefent baflo relievos. W 1 

Ca'mber. n.f [See Cambering.] A term among woXim! 
Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight con- 
siderable being fet upon it, it may, in length of timet be in- 
duced to a ftraight. Moxon’s Mechanical Exerdfes. 

CAMBErMNG. n.f A word mentioned by Skinner, as peculiar 
to fhipbuilders, who fay, that a place is cambering , when they 
mean arched, [from chambre , French.] a 

Ca'mbrick. n.f. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, where it 
was principally made.] A kind of fine linen, ufed for ruffles, 
womens ileeves and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes, cambricks , and lawns. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Rebecca had, by the ufe of a looking-glafs, and by the fur- 
ther ufe of certain attire, made of cambrick , upon her head, at- 
tained to an evil art. r^r, N° 1 10. 

Confed rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 

And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the fong. Gay's Trivia . 
Came. The preterite of to come. 

^ Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 
^ Toie the fad huntfman, grov’ling on the ground. Addifon. 

Camel, n.f. [camelus, Lat.J An animal very common in A- 
rabia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries. One fort is 
large, and full of flefti, and fit to carry burdens of a thoufand 
pounds weight, having one bunch upon its back. Another 
have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural faddle, and 
are fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. A third kind is 
leaner, and of a ftnaller fize, called dromedaries, becaufe of 
their fwiftnefs ; which are generally ufed for riding by men of 
quality. See Dromedary. 

Camels have large folid feeet, but not hard ; in the fpring, 
their hair falls entirely ofi, in lefs than three days time, when 
the flies aie extremely uneafy to them. Camels, it is faid, will 
continue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and 
keep water a long time in their ftomach, for their refrefhment. 

It is reported, that nature has furnifhed them, for this purpofe, 
with a very large ventricle, with many bags clofed within the 
coats of it, round about it, for referving the water. But the 
Jefuits in China, where they diflecled feveral camels, found no 
fuch bags. When a camel is upon a journey, hismafter follows 
him, Tinging and whiftling ; and the louder he flngs, the better 
the camel goes. The flefh of camels is ferved up at the beft ta- 
bles, among the Arabians, Perfians, and other eaftern nations ; 
but the ufe of it was forbid the Hebrews, they being ranked by 
Mofes among the unclean creatures, Deut. xiv. 7. CalmeU 
Patient of thirft and toil. 

Son of the defart ! even the camel feels. 

Shot through his wither’d heart, the firy Haft. Thomfon . 

CameAopard. n.f. [from camelus and pardus, Lat.J AnAbyf- 
finian animal, taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. He is 
fo named, becaufe he has a neck and head like a camel ; he is 
fpotted like a pard, but his fpots are white upon a red ground. 
The Italians call him giarafa. Trevoux. 

Ca'melot. \n.f. [from camel.] A kind of fluff originally made 
Ca'mlet. ) by a mixture of filk and camels hair; it is now 
made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels fkin, nor any courfe texture of 
its hair, but rather fome finer weave of catnelot , grograin, or 
the like ; in as much as thefe fluffs are fuppofed to be made of 
the hair of that animal. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

M»n- 
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Meantime the paftor {hears their hoary beards* 

And eafes, of their hair, the loaden herds . 

Their camelots warm in tents the foldier hold, y 

And fhield the fhiv ’ring mariner from cold. Dryden s Virgil. 
CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An optical machine ufed in 
a darkened chamber, fo that the light coming only through a 
double convex glafs, objeHs expofed to daylight, and oppolite 
to the Hafs, are reprefented inverted upon any white matter 
b - - - ’ ’ " Martin. 


placed in the focus of the glafs. Martin. 

Ca'merade. n.f [from camera, a chamber, Lat.J One that 
lodges in the fame chamber ; a bofom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his worthy defign, 

Rymer's Tragedies of laft Age. 

Ca'merated. adj. [cameratus, Lat.J Aicbed; rooied fiope- 

Camera'tion. adj. [cameratio, Lat.J A vaulting or arching. 

Camisa'do. n.f. [< camifa , a fhirt, Ital. camifum , low Lat.J An 
attack made by foldiers in the dark ; on which occafion they 
put their ftiirts outward-, to be feen by each other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whofe darknefs would 
have encreafed the fear, to have given a camifado upon the En- 
glifh. Hayzvard. 

Ca'misated. adj. [from camifa, aftlirt.J Drefled with the fliirt 
outward. 

Ca'mlet. See Camelot. 

He had on him a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water 
camlet, of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 

Ca'mmock. n. f. [cammoc, Saxon. J An herb; the fame with 
petty whin , or rejlh arrow. 

Its flower is papilionaceous, and fucceeded by a fwelling pod, 
fometimes long, and fometimes fliort, which is bivalve, and 
filled with kidney-ftiaped feeds. 

There aremany fpecies of this plant, ofwhichfour forts grow 
wild in England ; and that called the prickly ref harrow, with 
purple flowers, is ufed in medicine. The roots of this plant 
fpread far under ground, and are fo tough, that, in ploughing, 
it often flops the oxen. Miller. 

Camo'ys. adj. [camus, Fr.J Flat; level; depreffed. It is only 
ufed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the camoys nofe unto 
this day. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

CAMP., n.f [camp,Yr. camp, Sax. from campus, Lat.J The 
order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the field. We 
ufe the phrafe to pitch a camp , to encamp. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

The hum of either army ftilly founds. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Next, to fecure our camp , and naval pow’rs, 

Raife an embattel’d wall, with lofty tow’rs. 

To Camp. v. a. [from the noun. J To encamp; 
tents, for hoftile purpofes. 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. 

Camp-fight, n. f. An old word for combat. 

For their trial by camp- fight, the accufer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accufed guilty ; and, by offering 
him his glove or gantlet, to challenge him to this XxiAi.Hakewell. 

Campaign. 1 r r „ 

CAMP A'NIA. ^ n '->‘ 1 campaigns, b rench ; campania , Ital. J 

1. A large, open, level tra 61 of ground, without hills. 

The contrary of all this happens in countries thinly inhabit- 
ed, and efpecially in vaft campanias, where there are few cities, 
befides what grow by the refidence of kings. Temple. 

Thofe grateful groves, that {hade the plain, 

"W her Tiber rolls majeftick to the main, C 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth's Ovid, j 

2. .The time for which any army keeps the field, without enter- 
ing into quarters. 

This might have haftened his march, which would have made 
a fair conclufion of the campaign. Clarendon. 

An lliad rifing out of one campaign. Addifon. 

Campa'niform. adj. [of campana, a bell, and forma, Lat.J A 
term ufed of flowers, which are in the fhape of a bell. Harris. 

UmpanulatL adj. The fame with campaniform. 
Campestral, adj. [campefris, Lat.J Growing in fields, 
lhe mountain beech is the whiteft; but the campeflral, or 
wild beech, is of a blacker colour, and more durable. 

r.i , „ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

amphire tree. n.f. [camphor a, Lat.J 

t hath leaves like thofe of the pear tree, but full of ribs 

nn 1 ?] te ™ atel y on the branches ; the flowers confift of 

Hke a nut til 'I' n t0 'T ° r r 'u *= ments 5 t&e fruit is Ihaped 
ke a nut, the fhell tender, and the kernel bifid. There are 

o forts of this tree ; one is a native of the ifle of Borneo 

a nTt5 «f h H bCft c T phirl p taken ’ which is fu PP°kd to be 

where the Yl Y Y’ P roduced in Aich places 

other {X f h k ° f the tree has been woun <led or cut. The 

to b! ZGl ZrT J a P™’ r hich Dr. Kempfer defcJbe! 

whence th P 7- bearin § black or P ur P J e berries, and from 

limple dewitionrf'ir prepare . their by making a 

P*e decoction of the root and wood of this tree, cut into 


Pope's Iliad. 
to lodge 
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fihail pieces ; but this fort of camphire is, in value, eighty or aft 
hundred times lefs than the true Bornean camphire. lVliuei . 
Ca^vt ph orate, adj. [from camphor a, Lat.J Impregnated with 
camphire. 

By fhaking the faline and camphorate liquours together, we 
eafily confounded them into one high coloured liquour. Boyle. 
Ca'mpion. n.f. [lychnis, Lat.J A plant. 

The leaves are whole, and grow oppofite by pairs upon the 
ftalks ; the cup of the flower is whole, and either tubulous or 
fwelling ; the flower confifts of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a clove gilliflower, and are generally heart fhaped ; the 
ovary, which rifes in the centre of the calyx, becomes a conical 
fruit, which is wrapt up in the flower cup, and lias commonly 
one cell, filled with feeds, which are roundifli, angular, and 
kidney-fhaped. _ Miller : 

Ca'mus. n. f. [probably from camifa, Lat.J A thin drefs, men- 
tioned by Spenfer. 

And was yclad, for heat of fcorching air, 

All in filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy fjhieen, b. ii. 
Can. n.f [canne, Sax.J A cup; generally a cup made of metal, 
or fome other matter than earth. 

I hate it as an unfill’d can. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

One tree, the coco, afFordeth fluff for houfing, cloathing, 
{hipping, meat, drink, and can. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra. 

His empty can, with ears half worn away. 

Was hung on high, to boaft the triumph of the day. Dryden. 
Can. v. n. [konnen, Dutch. It is fometimes, though rarely , ufed 
alone ; but is in conftant ufe as an expreflion of the potential 
mood ; as, I can do, thou canf do, I could do, thou couldef do. 
It has no other terminations.] 

1. To be able; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof the lat- 
ter is a curfe ; for, in evil, the beft condition is not to will ; the 
fecond not to can. Bacon s Efiays , N° 1 1 . 

O, there’s the wonder ! 

Mecaenas and Agrippa, who can moft 
With Caefar, are his foes. His wife Oclavia, 

Driv’n from his houfe, follicits her revenge. 

And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 

Dryden' s All for Love. 
He can away with no company, whofe difeourfe goes beyond 
what claret and diflolutenefs infpires. Locke . 

2. It exprefles the potential mood ; as, I can do it. 

If file can make me bleft ? She only can : 

Empire, and wealth, and all {he brings befide, 

Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryden . 

3. It is diftinguifhed from may, as^ power from permifion ; I can do 
it ; it is in my power : I may do it ; it is allowed me : but, in 
poetry, they are confounded. 

4. Can is ufed of the-perfon with the verb adlive, where may is 
ufed ; of the thing, with the verb paffive ; as, I can do it ; it 
may be done. 

CANA'ILLE. n.f [French. J Theloweft people; the dregs ; 
the lees; the offscouring of the people : a French term of re- 
proach. 

CanaT. n.f [canalis, Lat.J 

1 . A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pope. 

2 - J^y tra< ^ or courfe of water made by art ; as the canals in 
Holland. 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or paffage through which any of the 
juices of the body flow. 1 

Ca'nal-coal. n.f A fine kind of coal, dug up in England. 
Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign jet. 

„ Woodward on Fo/Jils. 

Canali culated. adj. [from canaliadatus, Lat.J Channelled* 
made like a pipe or gutter. Did? 

Cana'ry. n.f [from the Canary idands.] Wine brought from 
the Canaries ; fack. 

I will to my honeft knight Falftaff, and drink canary with 
hir ?‘ 1 • ^ tklnk I drink in pipe wine firft with him * I’ll 
make him dance. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wndfor. 

frohck A RY ’ V ' 0 ‘ A Cant W ° rd ’ Which feCmS to % nif /to 

Mafter, will you win your love with a French brawl ?. 

How mean ft thou, brawling in French ? No, my compleat 

mafter ; but to jigg off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
with your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. ^ 

Cana ry bird. An excellent fingingbird, of a green colom 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and nowhere elfe, but now bred 
m feveral parts of Europe, particularly Germany. J 

Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches; ruddocks 
canary birds , blackbirds, thrulhes, and divers other. ’ 

T * To crofs a writing. 

2, To efface ; to obliterate in general. 

Now welcome night, thou night fo lone exne&ed 
That long day’s labour doth at laft defray^ P ’ 

And 
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And all my cares which cruel love collected, 

Has fumm’d in me, and cancelled for aye. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 

Before the fad accounting day. 3 Rofcommon. 

I pafs the bills, my lords, 

For cancelling your debts. Southerne s Spartan Dame. 

Ca ncellated, particip. aclj. [from cancel .] Crofs-barred , 
marked with lines crofting each other. 

The tail of thecaftor is almoftbald, though thebeaft is very 
hairy ; and cancellated , with fome refemblance to the feales of 
fifhes. Grew' s Mufaum. 

Cancellation, n.f. [from cancel.] According to Bartolus, 
is an expunging or wiping out of the contents of an inftrument, 
by two lines drawn in the manner of a crofs. Aylijfe' s Parerg. 
CANCER. n.f [cancer ^ Lat.] 

1. Acrabfifh. 

2. The fignof thefummer folftice. 

When now no more th’ alternate twins are fir’d. 

And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night Thomfon . 

3. A virulent fwelling, or fore, not to be cured. 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fchirrus, and that 
fchirrus into a cancer. Wifeman. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 

So dots the chilnefs to each vital part, 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addifon s Ovid. 
To Ca'ncerate. v. n. [from cancer.] To grow cancerous; 
to become a cancer. 

But ftriking his fift upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand cancer ated, he fell into a fever, and foon after died on’t. 

L Ef range's Fables. 

Cancera'tion. n.f. [from canceratc.] A growing cancerous. 
Ca'ncerous. n.f [from cancer .] Having the virulence and 
qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, fchir- 
rhous, or cancerous , you may fee in their proper places. Wifem. 
Ca'ncerousness. n f [from cancerous .] The ftate of being 
cancerous. 

Ca'ncrine. aclj. [from cancer. ] Having the qualities of a crab. 
Ca'ndent. adj. [ candens , Lat.] Hot ; in the higheft degree of 
heat, next to fulion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it relpedlively requires a verti- 
city, as we have declared in wires totally candent. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 2 . 
Ca'ndicant. adj. [candicans, Lat.] Growing white ; whitifh. 

Didt. 

CANDID, adj. [candidns, Lat.] 
i t White. This fenfe is very rare. 

The box receives all black : but, pour’d from thence. 
The ftones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryd, 
2. Without malice ; without deceit ; fair; open; ingenuous. 
The import of the difeourfe will, for the moft part, if there 
be no defigned fallacy, fufficiently lead candid and intelligent 
readers into the true meaning of it. Locke. 

A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 

With the fame fpirit that its authour writ. Pope. 

Candidate, n.f [candidate, Lat.] A competitor; one that 
folicites, or propofes himfelf for fomething of advancement. 

So many candidates there hand for wit, 

A place at court is Icarce fohard to get. Anonymous. 

One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates for glory. 

Addifon. Sped}. N° 256. 

2. It has generally for before the thing fought. 

What could thus high thy raih ambition raife ? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife ? Pope. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Thy firftfruits of poefy were giv’n. 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there. 

While yet a young probationer. 

And canal date r/heav’n. Dry den. 

Ca'ndidly. adv. [from candid.] Fairly; without trick ; with- 
out malice ; innenuoufly. . . . 

We have often defired, they would deal candidly with us ; 

for if the matter ftuck only there, we would propofe, that every 
man fhould fwear, that he is a member of the chuich of re- 

btvijt. 

Ca'ndidness. n.f. [horn candid.] Ingenuity; opennefs of 

temper; purity of mind. , , 

It prefently fees the guilt of a finful adion ; and, on the other 

fide, obferves the candidnefs of a man s very princip es, an t le 
fincerity of his intentions. onto. 

To Ca'ndify. * a. icaniijko, Lat.] To make white; to 

whiten. 

CANDLE, n.f. [candela, Lat.] - 

1. A light made of wax or tallow, furrounding a wick or nax or 

cotton. 
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Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies. 

Which, while it iafted, gave King Henry light. Shake P 
We fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow candles, be* 
caufe wax is more firm and hard. Bacon's, Nat. Hi/lory. 

i ake a child, and, fetting a candle before him, he fhall find his 
pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightnefs whereof it would otherwife be dazzled" 

2. Light, or luminary. 

By thefe blefs’d candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have hedg’d 
The ring of me, to give the worthy do£tor. 

Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Ca'ndleberry tree. See Sweet-willow ; of which it is 
a fpecies. 

Candleho'lder. n.f. [from candle and hold.] 

1. He that holds the candle. 

2. He that remotely affifts. 

Let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the fenfelefs ruflies with their heels ; 

For I am proverb’d with a grandfire phrafe. 

To be a candleholder, and look on. Sbakefp. 

Ca'ndlelight. n.f [from candle and light.] The light of a 
candle. 

In darknefs, candlelight may ferve to guide men’s fteps, 
which, to ufe in the day, were madnefs. Hooker, b. ii. § 4, 
Before the day was done, her work fhe fped, 

And never went by candlelight to bed'. Dryden's Fab. 

The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night. 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ferve for din- 
ners or fuppers, only diflinguifliing between daylight and 
candlelight. Swift's Introdudl. to genteel Converfation. 

2 . The neceffary candles for ufe. 

I fhall find him coals and candlelight. Molineux to Locke. 
Ca'ndlemas. n.f [from candle and mafs.] The feaft of the 
purification of the Bleffed Virgin, which was formerly cele- 
brated with many lights in churches. 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 
we term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can- 
dlemas. Carew' s Survey of Cornwal. 

There is a general tradition in moft parts of Europe, that 
inferreth the coldnefs of the fucceeding winter, upon fhining 
of the fun upon Candlemas day. Brown’s V Agar Errours. 

Come Candlemas nine years ago fhe dy’d. 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. . Gay. 
Ca'ndlestick. n.f [from candle anti flick.] The inftrument 
that holds candles. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks , 

With torch-ftaves in their hands ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 

Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candleficks did ftand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the effays of a man of 
quality, into a kind of fringe for his candleficks. Addifon. 

Ca'ndlestuff. n.f. [from candle SM&fuff.] Kitchen fluff ; 
greafe; tallow. 

But then you will fay, that their vapour can laft but a fliort 
time ; to that it may be anfwered, that, by the help of oil, and 
wax, and other candlefuff, the flame may continue, and the 
wick not burn. Bacon's Nat. Hif- N° 774- 

Candlewa'ster. n.f. [from candle and wafe.] That which 
confumes candles ; a fpendthrift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk^ 

With candlewafers. Sbakefp. Much ado about A othing. 

CaNdock. n.f. A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let them dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the water- 
weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bulrufhes, and alfo, 
that as thefe die for want of water, fo grafs may grow on the 


pond’s bottom. 


Walton's Angier. 


Ca'ndour. n.f. [candor, Lat.] Sweetnefs of temper; purity 
of mind ; opennefs ; ingenuity ; kindnefs. 

He fhould have fo much of a natural candour and fweetnels, 
mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 
knowledge with a fort of gentle infinuation. Watts. 

To Ca'nd y. v. a. [probably from candare, a word ufed in later 

times, for to whiten.] f 

1. To conferve with fugar, in fuch a manner as that the lu 6 a 

lies in flakes, or breaks into tangles. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candy d tongue liclcabfurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,. 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Sbakefp. Hamid. 

They have in Turky confections like to candied, confeives, 
made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and citrons, or fugar ana 
violets, and fome other flowers, and fome mixture oftamber.^ 

With candy d plantanes, and the juicy pine. 

On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine. 

2, To form into congelations. 


2 
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Will the cold brook, 

Candled with ice, cawdle thv morning toaft, 

To cure thy o’er-night’s furfeit ? 

3. To in cruft with congelations. 

Since when thofe frofts that winter brings. 

Which candy every green, 

Renew us like the teeming fprings. 

And we thus frefh are feen. 

To Ca / ndy. v. n. To grow congealed. 

Ca'nd y Lion's foot. [ catanance , Lat.] A plant. 

The cup of the flower is fquamofe ; the florets round the 
margin are much longer than thofe in the middle of the flower ; 
the feeds are wrapt up in a leafy or downy fubftance within 
the cup, or outer covering. I his plant begins to flower in 
May, and continues tillAuguft or September. Mhller. 

CANE, n.f [canna, Lat.] 

j. A kind of ftrong reed, of which walking ftaffs are made; a 
walking ftafF. See Reed. 

The king thruft the captain from him with his cane', where- 
upon he took his leave, and went home. Harvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir the fire with 
your m after’s cane. . Swift. 

2. The plant which yields the fugar. 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. Ocher reeds have their fkin hard and dry, and 
their pulp void of juice ; but the fkin of the fugar cane is foft, 
and the fpongy matter or pith it contains very juicy. It ufu- 
ally grows four or five feet high, and about half an inch in dia- 
meter; though fome have been mentioned in the ifland of Ta- 
bago twenty four feet high. The ftem or ftalk is divided by 
knots afoot and a half apart. At the top it puts forth a num- 
ber of long green tufted leaves, from the middle of which arife 
the flower and the feed. There are likewife leaves fpringing 
out from each knot ; but thefe ufually fall as the cane rifes. 
'Fhe ground fit for lugar canes is light, foft, and fpongy, lying- 
on a defeent proper to carry ofF the water, and well turned to 
the fun. T hey ufually plant them in pieces cut a foot and a 
half below the top of the flower, and they are ordinarily ripe in 
ten months, though fometimes not till fifteen ; at which time 
they are found quite full of a white fucculent marrow, whence 
is exprefied the liquour of which fugar is made. When ripe, 
they are cut, their leaves cleared oft', and they are carried in 
bundles to the mills, which confift of three wooden rollers, co- 
vered with ftecl plates. Chambers. 

And the fweet liquour on the cane beftow. 

From which prepar’d the lufeious fugars flow. Blackmore. 

3. A lance; a dart made of cane; whence the Spanifti inenode 

contras. 0 

Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known. 

Of which thy age is now fpecSlator grown ; 

Judge like thou fitt’ft, to praife or to arraign, 

The flying fkirmifh of the darted cane. Dryden's Conq. ofGr. 

4. A reed. 

i ood may be afforded to bees, by fmall canes or troughs con- 
veyed into their hives. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

ftaffs* V a ’ fr ° m thC noun 'J r ° beat with a walking 

Canicular, adj. [canicularis, Lat.] Belonging to the docr- 
ltar ; as, canicular or dog-days. 

In regard to different latitudes unto fome, the canicular days 
aie in the winter; as unto fuch as are under the equino&ial 
hue ; for, unto them, it arifeth, when the fun is about the tro- 
pics of Cancer, which leafon unto them is winter. 

CaniNf r * t 1] T own ' s Vu k ar Er rours, b.W.c.12. 
'■'An 1 ne. adj. [caninus, Lat.] 

1. Having the properties of a clog. 

A third kind of women are made up of canine particles • thefe 
are fco ds, who imitate the animals out of which they were 

J* A fmall basket. 
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A huffing, fhining, ffatt’ring, cringing coW*i 
A canker worm of peace, was rais’d above him . 


Giivay » 


2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flies, and bear flies. 

Walton's Angler . 

3. Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 

Yet writers fay, as in the fweeteft bud 

The eating canker dwells ; fo eating love 
Inhabits in the flneft wits of all. Sbakefp. Two G. of Verona, 
It is the canker and ruin of many men’s eftates, which, in 
procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty. Bacon. 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a confirming moth, 
in the eftate that we leave them. Atterbury. 

No longer live the cankers of my court ; 

All to your feveral ftates with fpeed refort ; 

Wafte in wild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. Pope * 

4. A kind of wild worthlefs rofe. 

To put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofe. 

And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. Shake/p. 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the fhaft of a fteeple, a Angle or 
canker rofe. Peaeham. 

5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time 

Should feek a plaifter by a contemn’d revolt. 

And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound, 

By making many. Sbakefp. King Join. 

6. Corrofion ; virulence. 

As with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind with cankers. Sbakefp. Tcmpcjl. 

7. A difeafe in trees. Dipt. 

To Ca'nker. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow corrupt. 

That cunning architect of canker'd guile, 

"Whom princes late difpleafure left in bands. 

For falfed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy Vfuocn, b. ii. c. i. 

I will lift the down trod Mortimer 
As high i’ th’ air as this unthankful king. 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding; which, if 
it might be corredted with a little mixture of gold, will be pro- 
stable. Bacon's Phyfcal Remains. 

Or what the crofs dire looking planet finite. 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Mlilton. 

To fome new clime, or to thy native sky. 

Oh ! friendlcfs and forfaken virtue, fly : 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. Dryden's Auren . 

Let envious jealoufy, and canker'd fpight 1 

Produce my adlions to fevereft light, C 

And tax my open day, or fecret night. ^ 

To Ca'nker. v. a. 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. 

Reftore to God his due in tithe and time 
A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole eftate. Herbert 

2. To infect ; to pollute. 

An honeft man will enjoy himfelf better in a moderate for- 
tune, that is gained with honour and reputation, than in an over- 
grown eftate, that is cankered with the acquifitions of rapine and 
exacnon. ^ . Addifon. Sped! at or, N° 469. 

a nkerhit. particip. adj. [from canker and bit. ] Bitten with 
an envenomed tooth. 

Snow thy name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shakefb. K. Lear. 
Ca^nnabine. adj. [ cannabinus , Lat.] Hempen. ’ Bid 
Cannibal, n.f. An anthropophagite ; a man-eater. 

1 he cannibals themfelves eat no man’s fle!h, of thofe that die 
of themfelves, but of fuch as are (lain. Bacon’s Nat. Hill. 

I hey were little better than cannibals, who do hunt one an- 
ot.ier; and he that hath moft ftreiigth and fwiftnefs, doth eat 
and devour all his fellows. Davies on Ireland. 

It was my bent to fpeak. 

Of the cannibals that each other eat ; 

I he anthr opophagi, and men whofe heads 
Did gr° w beneath their ftioulders. Sbakefp. Othello . 

i he captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 
et braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 

Or nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

Fie bids defiance to the gaping croud ; 

And fpent at laft, and fpeechlefs as he lies, 

_ v ith firy glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville . 

B an eleventh commandment had been given. Thou fh^ 
not eat human flefh ; would not thefe cannibals have efteem-d 
it more difficult than all the reft ? A / 

C nibal IBALL Y ' adV ’ [fr0m c ? nniba d In the manner of a » 

Before Corioli, he fcotcht him andnotcht him liken rarb, 

canniba,b siven ’ 

CAN tZT' N C c ° rru P‘ ed from callipers ; which ' 

fhe fquare is taken by a pair of cannipers, or two rulers 
dapped to the fide of a tree, meaning the diftance between 

■ Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
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CANNON. ii. f. [cannon, Yr. from canna, Lat. a pipe, meaning 
a large tube.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. They are of 
fo many fizes, that they decreafe in the bore from a ball of forty- 
eight pounds to a ball of live ounces. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He had left all the cannon he had taken ; and now he fent all 
his great cannon to a garrifon. Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder inftruments, is 
extremely expenfive, as may be eafily judged by the weight of 
their materials ; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight thou- 
fand pounds ; a half cannon , five thoufand ; a culverin, four 
thoufand live hundred ; a demi-culverin, three thoufand; which, 
whether it be in iron or brafs, mull needs be very colily. 

W ilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
Cannon-ball. ") n -f [from cannon, ball, bullet, and foot . J 
Cannon-bullet. > The balls which are Ihot from great 
Cannon-shot. j guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by bullets, al- 
though it be a cannon-Jhot. Wifemans Surgery. 

Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, it mull ftrike fuc- 
ceffively the two Tides of the room. Locke. 

To Cannona'de. v. n. [from cannon.'] To play the great guns; 
to batter or attack with great guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the enfuingday. Tatler , N° 63. 
To Cannonade, v. a. To fire upon the enemy with cannon. 
CannonTer. n.f [from cannon.] The engineer that manages 
the camton. 

Give me the cups : 

And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 

The trumpets to the cannonier without. 

The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to earth. Shakefp. 
A third was a moll excellent cannonier , whole good skill did 
much endamage the forces of the king. Hayward . 

Cannot. A w T ord compounded of can and not. 

I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long before 
he has any idea of infinity at all. Locke. 

Can oa. i n.f A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree in- 
Ca'noe. 5 to a hollow vefTel. 

Others made rafts of wood, and others deviled the boat of 
one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, upon the river 
Roan, ufed in affifling the tranfportation of Hannibal’s army. 

Raleigh's EJfays. 

They maintained a war againfl Semiramis, in which they 
had four thoufand monoxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber . 

Arbuthnot on Coins . 

CANON. n.f. [xLvv.] 

A rule j a law. 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that law, vtfhich is 
written in all mens hearts ; the church had for ever, no lefs 
than now, flood bound to obferve them, whether the apoftle 
had mentioned them, or no. # Hoonei , b. iii. § 4. 

His books are almofl the very canon to judge both dodlrine 
and difcipline by. Hooker, Pref. 

Religious canons , civil laws are cruel, 

Then what fhould war be ? Shakefp. Timon. 

Canons in logick are fuch as thefe : every part of a divifion, 
fingly taken, mufl contain lefs than the whole ; and a defini- 
tion mull be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. 

Wattss Logick. 

The laws made by ecclefiaflical councils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in a ge- 
neral council, or provincial fynod of the church. Ayliffe. 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and great fever ities 
of penance were preferibed them, as appears by the canons of 
Ancyra, and many others. Stillingfcet . 

The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thofe books of Scripture, which aie re- 
ceived as infpired and canonical, to diflinguifh them from either 
profane, apocryphal, or difputed books. Thus we fay, 
Genefs is part of the facred canon of the Scripture. 

A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons , or prebends, of cathedral churches, in 
their firfl inflitution, they were of great ufe in the church ; 
they were to be of counfel with the bifhop for his revenue, and 
for his government in caufes ecclefiaflical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air. 
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And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon ! that’s a place too mean : 

No, doctor, you fhall be a dean, 

Two dozen canons round your flail, 

And vou the tyrant o’er them all. 

Canons Regular. Such as are placed in monaflenes. 

Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have been, as a 
honour, admitted into fome chapters. . 

[Among chirurgeons.] An inflrument ufed in fewing^ up> 

A lame fort of printing letter, probably fo called from being 
firfl ufed in printing a book of canons ; or perhaps from its 
fize, and therefore properlv written cannon. 
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Ca'n on bit. n.f That part of the bit let into the horfe’s mouth 
A goodly perfon, and could manage fair. 

His flubborn fleed with canonbit , 

Who under him did trample as the air. Fairy Queen h I 
Canoness. n.f. [canoniffa, low Lat.] 

There are alfo, in popifh countries, women which they call 
fecular camneffes, living after the example of fecular canons. 

Canonical, adj. [canonicus, low Lat] -L-ff * Parergcn. 

1. According to the canon. 

2. Conflituting the canon. 

# Ptiblick readings there are of books and writings, not cano- 
nical, whereby the church doth alfo preach, or openly make 
known the dodlrine of virtuous converfation. Hooker , b. v. 

No fuch book was found amongfl thofe canonical fcrip\ures*. 

Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

3. Regular ; flated ; fixed by ecclefiaflical laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid David ; from this 
definite number fome ages of the church took their pattern for 
their canonical hours. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual ; ecclefiaflical ; relating to the church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurifdiclion over all the 
bifhops of Scotland, from whom they had their confecration, 
and to whom they fwore canonical obedience. Ayliffe . 

Cano'nically. adv. [from canonical.] In a manner agreeable 
to the canon. 

It is a known flory of the friar, who, on a falling day, bids 
his capon be carp, and tfien very canonically eat it. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Can o'nicalness. n.f. [from canonical.] The quality of being 
canonical. 

Ca'nonist. n. f [from canon.] A man verfed ih the ecclefiaf- 
tical laws ; a profefiour of the canon law. 

John Fifher, bifhop of Rochefler, when the king would have 
tranflated him from that poor bifhoprick, he refufed, faying, he 
would not forfake his poor little old wife ; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the canonijls , 
Matrimonium inter epifeopum & ecclefiam ejfe conirattum, &c. 

Camden’s Remains. 

Of whole flrange crimes no canonijl can tell. 

In what commandment’s large contents they dwell. Pope. 
Canoniza'tion. n.f. [from canonize.] The a£l of declaring 
any man a faint. 

It is very fufpicious, that the interefls of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a fway in their canonizations. 

Addifon on Italy. 

To Ca'nonize. v. a. [from canon , to put into the canon, or rule 
for obferving feflivals.J To declare any man a faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of Lancafler ce- 
Ieflial honour, became fuitor to pope Julius, to canonize king 
Henry VI. for a faint. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

By thofe hymns all fhall approve 
Us canoniz’d for love. Donne : 

' They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the ho- 
nour of faints. Stillingfleet. 

Ca'nonry. In. f. [from canon.] An ecclefiaflical benefice in 
Ca'nonship. 3 fome cathedral or collegiate church, which has 
a prebend, or a flated allowance out of the revenues of fuch 
church, commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe’ s Parergon. 

Ca'nopied. adj. [from canopy.] Covered with a canopy. 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank, 

With ivy canopy d, and interwove 

With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton 

CANOPY, n.f. [canopeum, low Lat.] A covering of flate over 
a throne or bed ; a covering fpread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green, 

And placed under a {lately canopy , 

The warlike feats of both thofe knights to fee. Fairy Queen. 

Now fpread the night her fpangled canopy , 

And fummon’d every refllefs eye to deep. Fairfax . 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate. 

With golden canopies , and beds of flate. Dryden. 

To Ca'nopy. v. a , [from the noun.] To cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay. 

Like friends did all embrace ; 

And their large branches did difplay. 

To canopy the place. ****»• 

Canc/rous. adj. [canorus, Lat.] Mufical ; tuneful. 

Birds that are mofl canorous, and whofe notes we moh com- 
mend, are of little throats, and fhort. Brown's V ulgar hr rows. 
CANT. n.f. [probably from cantus, Lat. implying the odd tone 
of voice ufed by vagrants; but imagined by fome to be cor- 
rupted from quaint.] 

. A corrupt dialedl ufed by beggars and vagabonds. _ 

. A particular form of fpeaking peculiar to fome certain c a s 

body of men. . . 1 n j 

I write not always in the proper terms of naviga ion, 

fervice, or in the cant of any profeffion. r ) 

If we would trace out the original of that flagrant and a\ 


1. 

2. 


ed impiety, which has prevailed among us for fome y ears ’ 
Ihould find, that it owes its rife to that cant and fi}'P° ^ 
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formidable entick. - nefs ; n formal and affeaed 

>. A whining pretenfion to goodneis, in 

Of promife prodigal, while pow’r you want, ^ 

..A in the felf-dcnying cant. Dryden s Aurengz. 
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And preaching in the felf-denying 

4 ' B ThTrfeSon of fome late authours, to 

multiply cant words, is the moft ruinous corrupts m any 

language. 

5 ' ^Numbers of thefe tenants, or their defeendants, are now of- 
fering to fell their lcafes by cant, even thofe which werefor 

To'cant. V. n. [from the noun.] To talk in the jargon of 
particular profeffions, or in any kind of formal affixed lan- 
cuaae, or with a peculiar and ftudied tone of voice. 

& Men cant endlelsly about materia and forma ; hunt chimeras 
by* rules of art, or drefs up ignorance in words of bulk or 

found, which may flop up die mouth of enquiry. 

Glanville’ s Scepfis Scientifica. 

That uncouth affeaed garb of fpeech, or canting language ra- 
ther, if I may fo call it, which they have of late taken up, is 
the fional diflinaion and charaaeriflical note of that, wmch, 
in that their new language, they call the godly party. Sanderjon. 
The bufy, fubtile ferpents of the law. 

Did firfl my mind from true -obedience draw ; 

While I did limits to the king preferibe. 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. Rofcommon. 

Unfkill’d in fchemes by planets to forefhow, 

Like canting rafeals, how the wars will go. Dryden s fuven * 
CantaYiver. See Cantiliver. 

CANTATA, n.f [Ital.] Afong. 

CantaYion. n.f. [from canto, Lat.] The aa of finging. 
Carter, n.f [from cant.] A term of reproach for hypocrites, 
who talk formally of religion, without obeying it. 
Canterbury bells. See Belflower. 

Canterbury gallop. [In horfemanfhip.] The hard gallop of 
an ambling horfe, commonly called a canter ; and probably de- 
rived from the monks riding to Canterbury on cafy ambling 
horfes. 

CANTHA RIDES, n.f [Latin.] Spanifh flies; ufed to raife 
bliflers. 

The flies, cantharides , are bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but 
peculiar to certain fruit trees ; as are the fig tree, the pine tree, 
and the wild brier; all which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of fecret biting or fharpnefs : for the fig hath a 
milk in it, that is fweet and corrofive ; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is ftrong and abfterfive. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

CANTHUS. n.f. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. The in- 
ternal is called the greater, and the external the leffer canthus. 

Quincy. 

A gentlewoman was feizecl with an inflammation and tu- 
mour in the great canthus , or angle of her eye. Wifeman. 
CaNticle. n.f [from ca nto, Lat.] Afong; ufed generally for 
a long in feripture. 

This right of eftate, in fome nations, is yet more fignificantly 
expreffed by Mofes in his canticles, in the perfon of God to the 
Jews. Bacon s Holy War . 

Canti'livers. n.f Pieces of wood framed into the front or 
other fides of an houfe, to fuftain the molding and eaves over 
it. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

CAN I LE. n. f [kant, Dutch, a corner ; efchantillon , Fr. a piece.] 
A piece with corners. Skinner . 

See how this river comes, me crankling in. 

And cuts me from the beft of all my land, 

A huge halfmoon, a monftrous cantle out. Shakefp. H. IV. 
ToCaNtle. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take. 

That muff be cantled, and the judge go fnack. Dryden’ s Juv; 
Ca'ntlet. n.f [from cantle.] Apiece; a fragment. 

Raging with high difdain, repeats his blows; 

Nor fhield, nor armour can their force oppofe ; 

Huge cantlets of his buckler flrew the ground, 

And no defence in his bor’d arms is found. Dryden . 

CANTO, n. f. [Ital.] A. book, or fcdlion of a poem. 

Why, what would you do ? 


’ — Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 

And call upon my foul within the houfe ; 

Pa/N^Axt 10 ^ 1 Cant ° S ° f contemned love - Shakefp. Tw. Night. 
vA JN i ON. n. f [from xuvh<&, the corner of the eye ; and hence 

came the cantons of the Switzers. It is the reward of a prince 
given to an earl. Peacham.] 

1. A fmall parcel cr diHfion of land. 

^ On!y fhat little canton of land, called the Englifh pale, con- 
fining four fmall fhires, did maintain a bordering war with the 


Irifh, and retain the form of Englifh government. 

2, A fmall community, or clan. 

The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, as >et, j 
fome cantons in Arabia, and fome petty kings of the mountams, 
adjacent to ftraits and ways^ Bacon s Hoy • 

To Ca'nton. v. a. [from the noun.] i o divide into i.ttle 

^Families fhall quit all fubjealon to him, and canton his em- 
pire into lefs governments for themfelves. m y 

p It would certainly be for the good of mankind, to have all 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world cantoned out 
into petty ftates and principalities. _ Addifon on 1 ay. 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his 
territories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, uring 11s 
own life, and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath the 

monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. . # * 

They canton out to themfelves a little province in the intel- 
ledlual world, where they fancy the light fhines, and all thu reft 
is in darknefs. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind* 

To Ca'ntonize. v. a. [from canton.] To parcel out into fmall 

divifions. - , 

Thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten perfons of the 
Englifh nation. . Davhs ^Ireland* 

The whole forefl was in a manner cantonized amonglt a very 
few in number, of whom fome had regal right. . Howel. 
Ca'ntred. n.f. The fame in Wales as an hundred in England. 
For cantre, in the Britifh language, fignifieth an hundred. Cow el. 

The king regrants to him all that province, referving only the 
city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining, with the ma- 
ritime towns. Davies on Ireland \ 

CANVASS, n.f [canevas, Fr. cannabis, Lat. hemp.] A kind of 
cloth woven for feveral ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The mailer commanded forthwith to fet on all the canvafs 
they could, and fly homeward. Sidney . 

And eke the pens that did his pinions bind. 

Were like main yards with flying canvafs lin’d. Fairy Qj h. i„ 
Their canvafs cailles up they quickly rear. 

And build a city in an hour’s fpace. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Where-e’er thy navy fpreads her canvafs wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. Waller < 

With fuch kind paflion haftes the prince to fight. 

And fpreads his flying canvafs to the Sound ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright ; 

Now abfent, every litde noife can wound. Drydert* 

Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride. 

The foremofl of thy art, haft vy’d 
With nature in a generous flrife. 

And touch’d the canvafs into life. Addifon* 

To Ca'nvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it from cannabaffer, Fr. to 
beat hemp ; which being a very laborious employment, it is 
ufed tofignify, to fearch diligently into.] 

1. To lift; to examine. 

I have made careful fearch on all hands, and canvaffed the 
matter with all poflible diligence. Woodward. 

2 . To debate; to controvert. 

The curs difeovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and laid their heads together how to come at it : they canvaffed 
the matter one way and t’other, and concluded, that the way to 
get it, was to drink their way to it. L’EJlrange . 

To Ca'nvass. v. n. To follicite. 

This crime of canvaffing , or folliciting for church prefer- 
ment, is, by the canon law, called fimony. Ayliffe’ s Parergon . 
Ca'ny. adj. [from cane.] 

1. Full of canes. 

2. Confifting of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive. 

With fails and wind, their cany wagons light. Parad. Lojl . 
Ca'nzonet. n.f. [canzoneita, Ital.] A little long. 

Vecchi was mofl pleafing of all others, for his conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Peacham . 

CAP. n.f. [cap, Welch; caeppe. Sax. cappe , Germ, cappe, Fr. 
cappa, Ital. capa. Span, kappe, Dan. and Dutch ; caput , a head > 
Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak. — 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difh. Shakefp . Taming the Shrew • 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.—— 

— Thou haft ferv’d me with much faith. 

Firfl, lolling, floth in woollen cap. 

Taking her after-dinner nap. 

The cap, the whip, the mafeuline attire. 

For which they roughen to the fenfe. Thomfon’s Autumn. . 

2 . The enfign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He’d make his cap coequal with the crown. Shake H VI 

3. Thetopmoft; thehigheft. ^ 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. Shakefp. Timon. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the heai 


Shakefp e 
Swift. 


They 




CAP 

. nThey more and lefs, came in with cap and knee, 

p ! ” In borou £ bs > cutes, villages. Shakefp. Henry IV 

bun, as we find afterwards it did. ° } d'fcompofe 

5- A veffel made like a cap. L * ftrange . 

eioht ct^icaTfet 1 of V a bai ' r n T or “h whofe cavity will contain 
oK," ’ WlU n0t ferve a divCT ab ove a quarter 

6 £!&fZf £. A ri “ - “ “ ** 

: jt z rasss. 0 * ° f "" " g,ib ”' d - 

I o Cap. [from the noun,] 

*• I o cover on the top. 

2. To (hatch off the cap S " d m0tl0n ’ Derbam - 

If one, by another occafion, take any thing from another 
as boys fomettmes ufe to cap one another, the°fame is fcfgl 5 

3. ^ cap To name alternately verfes ttnZ wll 

particular letter ; to name alternately. s 

Where Henderfon, and th’ other maffes, 

; V ere f f nt to cap texts, and put cafes. rr /7 . 

, „/ hc , re ,S an 3utbor °‘ r ours, whom I would defire hi, /to read’ 

Cap Hr 7 CntUreS “ Wppmg chara<aers - Artery’ 

Cap 5 M Fr -J F rom head to foot ; all over. 

A figure like your father, 

Arm’d at all points exa&ly, cap a pe 
Appears before them, and, with folehn march, 

Goes flow and (lately by them. shakefp. Hamlet. 

There for the two contending knights he fent, P 
Aim d cap a pic , with rev’rencelow they bent • 

He lmil’d on both. A , , r 7 , 

. Dry den s Fables. 

A woodlcufe, 

i hat folds up itfelf in itl'elf for a houfe, 

As round as u ball, without head, without tail. 

Inclos’d cap d pi in a Lrong coat of mail. ’ Swift 

Cap-paper. A fort of coaife brownilh paper. J ’ 

F • a \ ing ’ i f0r rf lal fakc ’ bItred it; through cap-paper , there re- 
mained in the filtre a powder. p Q j 

Capability. n.f. [from capable.] Capacity; the quality’of 
being capable. J 1 J 

CAPABLE, adj. [ capable , Fr.] 

1. Endued with powers equal to any particular thins:. 

I o lay, that the more capable, or the better deferver, hath 
uch right to govern, as he may compulforily brino- under the 
lefs worthy, is idle. , p 

VV hen we conncier fo much of that fpace, as is equal to, or 

• ca P^ll to rcctave a bod y of any affigned dimenfions. Locke. 
When you hear any perfon give his judgment, confider with 
yourfelt whether he be a capable judge. Waits 

2. Intelligent j able to underftand. 

Look you, how pale he glares ; 

ILs form and caufe conjoined, preaching to flones, 

W ould make them capable. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Capacious ; able to receive or underftand. 

I am much bound to God, that he hath endued you with one 
capable of the belt lnftru&ions. Dicrhv 

4. Sufceptible. 

^ The foul, immortal fubftance, to remain, 

Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 

5. Qualified for ; without any natural impediment. 

7 b< ?. re * s no °] an that believes the goodnefs of God, but muft 
be inclined to think, that he hath made fome things for as lono- 
a duration as they are capable of. Tillotfon. 

6. Qualified for ; without legal impediment. 

Of my land. 

Loyal and natural boy ! I’ll work the means 
To make thee capable. Shakefp. King Lear. 

7. It has the particle ^before a noun. 

t What fecret fprings their eager pafiions move. 

How capaLe of death for injur d love. Fhyden s Virgil. 

8. Hollow. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Lean but upon a rufh. 

The cicatrice, and capable impreiliire, 

, Thy palm fome moments keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Ca pableness. n, f [from capable .] 1 he quality or Late of 

being capable ; knowledge ; underhanding : power of mind. 
CAPACIOUS, adj. [ capax , Lat.J 

1. Wide ; large ; able to hold much. 

Beneath th’ incefiant weeping of thofe drains, 

I fee the rocky Siphons Lretch’d immenfe, 
f be refervoirs of harden’d chalk, 

Or Lift compacted clay, capacious found. Thcmfon s Autumn. 

2. Extenfive ; equal to much knowledge, or great defign. 

1 here are fome per Cons of a good genius, and a capacious 
mind, who write and fpeak very obfeurely. Watts. 


CAP 


CaPa'ciousktsc 1, r rr 

mg or receiving ; largenef^ Ca P auou ^ J hc Power of hold- 

ferves f and de r inate ca Pacit'r 

manner, to a Hven wd/hf 7 7 ° f , an . y r othei - vefTd. I n S’ 
be reduced, and fo found out. ^ We ‘ §,U ^ ot ^ r b ^i es m ay 

lo Capa'citate. v. a. [from caiac-tv J t , ero * T ™c. 
to enable; to qualify. 1 0 make capable ; 

I>y this inflrudtion we mav •. . ? 

errours. a P ailtat H to ohferve thofe 

. | f° rt of men were fycophants onlv ^0 'den. 

C A p A'CI T Y . n .' f . [capacite, Fr. 1 Tatkr > N > 5 6 . 

1 . The power of holding or containing any thing, 
rp OLn palace the capacity ° 

1 ° Cam P ‘ h T is hoft . we would all fup together , r 

. Notwithilanding thy ccLtf 

Ofwhf ™lbtim£Ze, 

Or what validity and pitch foe’er, 

-but fails into abatement and low price Shakpfh T. a- , 
For they that mod and greatefi things embrlcL ^ 
Enlarge thereby their mind’s capaclu, ° SembraCC > 

S reams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel’s fpace D - • . 
Space, confidered in length hrpnrlfl-i i t^- Panics. 
may be called capacitj & ’ lh ’ a '’ J thlckllc<i > 1 tbink, 

2 ’ J l] T e fog ce or povrei of the mind. Locke. 

No intelledual creature in the world is nh!p Kxr a • 
that Wliich doth without capicity ;„d knowledge!* t0 

them t receive* 15 Uo^t Vf* ^ 

LToffii! 0 rC “ ,Ve the ^ defire f 

traordim r0 ‘ Ck a 0em , reqUir “ the acc °mpH(hment of fonfeexl 
sour of the bodt^’Ijtytt Strand W f 7 

Since the world’s wide frame does not include 
A caule with fuch capacities endu’d, 

4- Rpom 6 ; °fp h ace. CaUfe ** ^ mU& 

ao 7 ff C r,ni m3mCd ’ ? e Capac!ty of the exhaufted cylinder, 
or uttlc rooms, or (paces, empty or devoid of air. Beyle. 
5. o^ate ; condition ; character. ^ 

_ A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of mafons, fmiths, 
ana carpenters; that, in this capacity , they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. South 
You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a member of 

C A P p r VT^Qrl ; T they ? r the fame in b0th Swift. 

A i u n ’P' t ca P arazo ”’ a great cloke, Span.] Ahorfe- 

cloth, or a fort of cover for a horfe, which is fpread over his 

funilture> Farrier’s Difi 

Tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields, 

Imprefies quaint, caparifons , and Leeds, 

Bales, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights, 

At jouL, and tournament. Paradife Lof, b. ix. /. 3 r. 

Some wore a breaLplate, and a light juppon; 

Their horfes cloath’d with rich caparifon. DrydeAs Fab . 
To Caparison, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in caparifons. 

At his command, 

The Leeds, caparifon cl with purple, Land ; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryderu 

2. To drefs pompoufly ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Don t you think, though lam caparifonedXxVez man, I hav'e 
a doublet and hofe in my difpofition ? Shakefp. As you like it. 
Cape, n.f [cape, Fr.] 

1. Headland; promontory. 

What from the cape can you difeern at fe a? — 

— Nothing at all ; it is a high wrought Hood. Shakefp. Gth . 

The parting fun. 

Beyond the earth’s green cape, and verdant illes, 

Hcfperean fets ; my fignal to depart. Parad. Lof, b. viii. 
The Romans made war upon the Tarentines, and obliged 
them by treaty not to fail beyond the cape. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . I he neck-piece of a cloke. 

.He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 

fleeves and cape. Bacon. 

CATER, n.f. [from caper, Latin, a goat.] A leap; a jump; a 
skip. 

We that are true lovers, run into Lrange capers ; but as all 
is mortal in nature, fo is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
Ilimnap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the 
Lrait rope, at leaL an inch higher than any other lord in the 
whole empire. Swiff s Gulliver's Travels. 

CaTer. n.J. [capparis, Lat.] An acid pickle. See Caper-bush. 
We invent npw fam-pc nnrf ni<-Lrloc which refemble the 


We invent new fauces and pickles, 
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animal 




C A P 

•Vnimal ferment in taLe and virtue, as mangoes, ohves, and cu- 

Floyer on the Llwnours. 

Ca v Per bush. n. f [capparis, Lat.] _ ... r 

Its flower confiLs of four leaves, which are expanded in form 
of a rofe ; the fruit is fleLiy, and fhaped like a pear ; in which 
are contained many roundifii feeds. This plant grows in the 
South of France, in Spain and iii Italy, upon old walls anc 
buildings; and the buds of the flowers; before they are open, 
are pickled for eating. Mlller • 

To Ca'per. v. n. [from the noun.] 

j. To dance frolickfomely. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and he that will 
caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him lend me the mo- 
ney, and have at him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2 . To fkip for merriment. 

Our maLer 

Cap' ring to eye her. Shakefp. Tempcf. 

His nimble hand’s inLinct then taught each Lring 
A cap'ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 
To their own dance. Crajhaw. 

The family tript it about, and caper'd, like hailLones bound- 
ing from a marble floor. Arbuthnot' s "John Bull. 

3. To dance ; fpoken in contempt. 

The Lage would need no force, nor fong, nor dance, 

Nor capering monfieur from active France. Rowe. 

CaTerf.r. n.f [from caper.] A dancer ; in contempt. 

The tumbler’s gambols fome delight afiord ; 

No lefs the nimble caper er on the cord : 

But thefe are Lill infipid Luff to thee. 

Coop’d in a fhip, and tofs’d upon the fca. Dryden's Juv. 

CAPIAS, n.f [Lat.] A writ of two forts, one before judgment, 
called capias ad refpondendum, in an action perfonal, if the Ihe- 
riff, upon the firff writ of diltrefs, return that he has no effects 
in his jurifdiction. The other is a writ of execution after judg- 
ment. Cowcl. 

Capilla'ceous. adj. The fame with capillary. 

Cati'll ament. n.J'. [capillamentum, Lat.J Thofe fmall threads 
or hairs which grow up in the middle of a flower, and adorned 
with little herbs at the top, are called capillaments. Ahdncy. 

CaTillary. adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat.] 

1. Refembling hairs ; fmall; minute; applied to plants. 

Capillary , or capillaceous plants, are fuch as have no main 
Lalk or ftem, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the head ; 
and which bear their feeds in little tufts or protuberances on 
the backfide of their leaves. Ahiincy. 

Our common hyflop is not the leaL of vegetables, nor ob- 
ferved to grow upon walls ; but rather, as Lemnius well con- 
ceiveth, fome kind of capillaries, which are very fmall plants, 
and only grow upon walls and Lony places. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

2. Applied to veffels of the body. Small ; as the ramifications of 

the arteries^ Quincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in fome parts of the body, as in the 
brain, are not equal to one hair ; and the fmalleft lymphatick 
veffels are an hundred times fmaller than the fmalleft capillary 
artery. , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CaPilla tion. n. f [from capillus , Lat.] A veffel like a hair; 
a fmall ramification of veffels. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, or obfeurer 
tapillations, but in a veficle. Browns Vuhar Errours , b iii 

CATI I AL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the head. 

Needs muff the ferpent now his capital bruife 
ExpcH with mortal pain. Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 38? 

2. Criminal in the highcL degree, fo as to touch life, ’ ** ^ 

Edmund, I arreft thee 

On capital Won. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Several cafes deferve greater punifnmenl than many crii 
that are capital among us. 7 

3. That which affeHs life. 

Ill capital caufes, wherein hut one man’s life is in queftion 
the evidence ought to be clear; much more in a judgmimtUD- 
011 a war, which is capital to thoufands. ° d„ ' 

4. Chief; principal. t “ um - 

I wdi, out of that infinite number, reckon but fome that are 
moii capital, and commonly occurrent both in the life and con- 
d, turns of private men. Spe „c m y w 

As to fwerve m the leaft points, is errour ; fo the capital 
enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens and 
Without repentance, children of endlefs perdition. Holkt 

7 hey are employed by me, and do, in themfelves, tend to 

pf™ the tr uth of a capital article in religion. Jtterburv 

5- Chief; metropolitan. ^crouiy. 

p This had been 

rerhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 
generations ; and had hither come, 
from all the ends of th’ earth, to celebrate 

6, Applied'to SSr7B« ‘"PV pr ° gCnit0r - Par - t- x'l. 

ningsorheads of \’oik s S ^ Wntten at the be gi"- 
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crimes 

Swift. 


I he hilt whereof is wntten in capital ^ 

or verfes. ’ Grew s Cofmologia y .acra. 

7. Capital Stock. The principal or original Lock of a trading 
company. 

C a ' p-iTA'L. n.f [from the adjeSlive.] 

1. The upper part of a pillar. • . . 

You fee the volute of the Ionick, the foliage of the Corin^ 
thian, and the uov’ali of. fchfe Dorick, mixed, without any regu- 
larity, on the fame capital. Addifon oh Italy < 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

CaVitAlly. culv. [from capital .] In a capital manner. 

Ca pit aY i on. n.f. [from cdftut, th<fh6kd, Lat.] isumeration 

by heads. . 

He fuffered alfo for not performing the commandment of 
God, concerning capitation ; that, when the people were num- 
bered, for every head they Liould pay unto God a fhekel. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , vii. c. II. 

CAPITE. n.f. [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 

A tenure tvhich holaeth immediately of the king, as of his 
crown, be it by knight’s fervice or focage, and not as of any 
honour, caftle, or manour . and therefore it is otherwife caded 
a tenure, that holdeth merely of the king; becaufe, as the 
crown is a corporation and feigniory in grofs, as the common 
lawyers term it, fo the king that poffefleth the crown, is, in ac- 
count of law, perpetually king, and never in his minority, nor 
ev'er dieth. Cowei. 

Capitular:, n.f. [from capitulum, Laf. an ecclefiaLical chap- 
ter.] 

1 . A body of the LatuteS of a chapter. 

That this practice continued to the time of Charlemain, ap- 
pears by a conftitution in his capitular. I aylor „ 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and La- 
tutes, which Liall bind the chapter itfelf, and all its members or 
capitulars. Ayliffes Par ergon-. 

To CAPFTULATE. v. n. [from capitulum, Lat.] 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbifhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 

Capitulate againft us, and are up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. B 

2. To yield, or furrender up, on certain Lipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves Ihould 
offer to capitulate with him as enemies. Hayward. 

I Lill purfued, and, about two o’ clock this afternoon, fhe 
thought fit to capitulate. Spectator, N° 566. 

Capitulation, n.f. [from capitulate .] Stipulation; terms j 
conditions. 

It was not a complete conqiieL, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations, agreed between the conquerour and the 
conquered ; wherein, ufually, the yielding party lecured to 
themfelves their law and religion. Hale . 

Capi'vi tree, n.f [copaiba, Lat.] 

L hath a flower confiLing of five leaves, which expand iri 
form of a rofe ; the pointal is fixed in the centre of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes a pod, containing one or two feeds* 
which are furrounded with a pulp of a yellow colour. This 
tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the province of An* 
tiochi, in the Spanilh Weft Indies, about ten days journey 
from Carthagena. There are great numbers of thefe trees in 
the woods about this village, which grow to the. height offixty 
leet; fome of them do not yield any of the balfam ; thofe that 
do, are diftinguiftied by a ridge, : which runs along their trunks, 
i hefe trees are wounded in their centre, and they apply veftels 
to the wounded part, to receive the balfam, which will all flow 
out m a fhort time. One of thefe trees will yield five or fix 
gallons of balfam. . Miller* 

Capon, n.f. [capo, Lat.] A caftrated cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord Licks his knife ; 

r/lPONSTWl deIi S h “ his dain ty wife. Gay’s Pajlorals: 

CTOMIL. n.f [Pr. a term in fortification.] A covered 

lodgment, of about four or five feet broad, encompaffed with a 
ittle parapet of about two feet high, ferving to fupport planks 
laden with earth 1 his lodgment contains fifteen or twenty 
foldicrs, and is ufually placed at the extremity of the counter- 

they P fire aVmS ^ ° embrafures made in them ’ through which 
[FrCn N Is When one P^ty Wins all the tSltf 

cards at the game of picquet. 

TO alGheTB' f U A° m thG n0Un ' ] When one P a «y ^ won 

amagonift at he ‘ S faid to have 4>^his 

caWo"’ n -/'ci mpuce ’ French ^ A monk ’ s hood - JDia 
i‘ER. n.f. [from cap.] One who makes or fells raps 

Gapre olate. adj: [from capreolusy a tendril of a vine ’ I at f 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the Bound hi 
means of their tendrils, as gourds, melons, and cucumbers’ ari 

r- iTtTBaI’ in botan y> capreolate plants. W ■ 

CAPP TrHrrn l / [ ca P nce > Fr - ™pricho, Span.1 Freak • 

dofe^eTBT d diftr5ffed natUre ’ when7h n rS’ b ; nd a 

-tole well managed experiment. Glanvilk’s Scepfts , Lef. 
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Heav’n’s great view is one, and that die whole ; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice , 

That difappoints th’ effecl of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a fingle fpot more barren, or more diftant from 
the church, the redlor or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bifhop, to build, under pain of fequeftration. 

Swift. 

Their paffions move in lower fpheres, 

XVhere’er caprice or folly fleers. Swift. 

All the various machines and utenfils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices , quite contrary to their proper 
ftru&ures, and defign of the artificers. Bentley. 

Capricious, adj. [capricieux, Fr.] Whimfical ; fanciful ; hu- 
mourfome. 

Capriciously, adv. [from capricious .] Whimfically ; in a 
manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Capri'ciousness. 7 i. f. [from capricious.'] The quality of be- 
ing led by caprice, humour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubjcdft ought to fuppofe, that there are reafons, although 
he be not apprifed of them ; otherwife he muft tax his prince 
of capricioufnefs, inconftancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

Capricorn, n. f. [capricornus, Lat.] One of the figns of the 
zodiack ; the winter folftice. 

Let the longeft night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day confequently muff be of nine. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
CAP RIO 1 LE. n. f [French. In horfemanfhip.] Caprioles are 
leaps finna a firma , or fuch as a horfe makes in one and the 
fame place, without advancing forwards, and in fuch a manner, 
that when he is in the air, and height of his leap, he yerks or 
{trikes out with his hinder legs, even and. near. A capriole is 
the rnofl difficult of all the high manage, or raifed airs. It is 
different from the croupade in this, that the horfe does not fhow 
his fhoes ; and from a balotade , in that he does not yerk out in 
a balotade. Farrier's DM. 

Ca/pstan. n. f. [corruptly called capjlern ; cabeftan, Fr.] A cy- 
linder, with levers to wind up any great weight, particulaily 
to raife the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the capflan , is alfo new. 

Raleigh’s EJJays. 

No more behold thee turn my watch’s key. 

As feamen at a capflan anchors weigh. ' Swift. 

Ca psular. ) ^ c ca pr u \ a Lat.] Hollow like a cheft. 

Ca'psulary. S 

It afcendeth not dire&ly unto the throat, but afcending firft 
into a capfulary reception of the breaft-bone, it afcendeth again 
into the neck. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

C a'p sul ate. 7 r c ca pr u ] a Rat.] Inclofed, or in a box. 
Ca'psulated. S j j 

Seeds, fuch as are corrupted and ftale, will fwim ; and this 
agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up and capfulatedm thei r 
husks. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. vi. 

The heart lies immured, or capf dated, in a cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the skull doth the brain. Derham. 

CA'PTAIN. n.f [capitain, Fr.] 

1. A chief commander. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? _ Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

2. The commander of a company in a regiment. 

A captain ! thefe villains will make the. name of captain as 
odious as the word pccupy ; therefore captains had need look to 
. j. ! Shakcfp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

The grim captain , in a furly tone, 

Cries out, pack up, ye rafcals, and be gone. Dryden. 

■7. The chief commander of a fhip. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, and the 
lio-htnefs of his veffel, palfed, in open day, through all the 
guards. _ . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain > 

Sought with his rafcal routs t’ inclofe them round. Fairy 

5. Captain General. The general or commander in chief of an 

6. ^ Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of the colonel’s 
troop or company, in every regiment. He commands as 

youngeft captain. . 

Ca'ptainry. n.f. [horn captain.] The power over a certain 

diftriiSI ; the chieftainfhip. . . r 

There fhould be no rewards taken for captaincies of counties, 

nor no fliares of bifhopricks for nominating of bifiiops 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ca'ptainship. n.f [from captain.] . 

1. The rank, quality, or poft of a captain. . 

The lieutenant of the-colonel’s company might well pretend 
to the next vacant captainjhip in the fame regimen 

2. The conditioner poft of a chief commander. 

Therefore fo pleafe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainjhip. Sbahjp. Tunon. 

■?. The chieftainfliip of a clan, or government of a ceitain d;i- 

^ ..'A 

To diminifh the Irifh lords, he did abolUh their pretended 
and Ufurped captainjhips. Dav.es on Inland. 
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Captation, n.f. [from capto, Lat.] The practice of catch- 
ing favour or applaufe ; courtfhip ; flattery. 

I a1 ^ content my heart fhould be difeovered, without anv of 
thole drefles, or popular captations , which fome men ufe in their 
fpeeches. K ; c] 

Ca ption. n.f. [from capto, Lat. to take.] The aa 0 f takino- 
any perfon by a judicial procels. * 

CATTIOUS. adj. [ captieux , Fr. captiofus , Lat.] 

1. Given to cavils; eager to object. 

If he fnew a forwardnefs to be reafoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or miflead it by cap- 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him. T 0f L 

2. Infidious; enfnaring. * 

She taught him likewife how to avoid fundry captious and 
tempting queftions, which were like to be asked of him. Bacon. 
Captiously adv. [from captious.] In a captious manner ; 
with an inclination to objedl. 

Ufe your words as captioufy as you can, in your aro-uincr on 
one fide, and apply diftinctions on the other. ° Locke 

Ca'ptiousness. n.f [from captious.] Inclination to find fault • 
inclination to objedl ; peevifhnefs 

Captioufnefs is a fault oppefite to civility ; it often produces 
mifbecoming and provoking expreffions and carriage. Locke. 
To Captivate, v. a. [captiver, Fr. captivo , Lat.] 

1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bondage. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex. 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull. 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? Shakcfp. H. VI. 

That haft by tyranny thefe many years 
Wafted cur country, (lain our citizens. 

And fent our Tons and hufbands captivate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He deferves to be a Have, that is content to have the ratio- 
nal fovereignty of his foul, and the liberty of his will, fo capti- 
vated. K. Charles. 

They ftand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would cap- 
tivate or difturb them. Locke. 

2. To charm ; to overpower with excellence; to fubdue. 

Wifdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him with her ap- 
pearance, that he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian. 

3. Toenflave; with to. 

They lay a trap for themfelves, and captivate their under- 
ftandings to miftake, falfehood and errour. Locke. 

Captiva'tion. n.f. [from captivate.] The act of taking one 
captive. 

CA'PTIVE. n.f. [captif, Fr. captivus , Lat.] 

1 . One taken in war ; a prifoner to an enemy* 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife. Shak. K. Lear. 
This is no other than that forced refpedt a captive pays to 
his conquerour, a Have to his lord. Rogers . 

Free from fhame 

Thy captives : I enfure the penal claim. Pope's Odyffey. 

2 . It is ufed with to before the captor. 

If thou fay Antony lives, ’tis well, 

Or friends with Caefar, or not captive to him. Shakefp. 

My mother, who the royal feeptre fway’d, 

W as captive to the cruel vidtor made. Drydcn. 

3. One charmed, or enfnared by beauty or excellence. 

My woman’s heart 

Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. Richard III. 
Ca'ptive. adj. [captivus, Lat.] Made prifoner in war; kept 
in bondage or confinement. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppofe. 

And with nine circling ftreams the captive fouls inclofe. 

Drydcn, JEn. vi. 

To Ca'ptive. v. a. [from the noun. It was ufed formeily 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, but now it is on the firft.] 
-> To take prifoner ; to bring into a condition of fervitude. 

But being all defeated fave a few, 

Rather than fly, or be captivd, herfelf fhe flew. Fairy kjj b.u. 
Oft leaveft them to hoftile fword 

Of heathen and profane, their carcaffes ^ . 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv' d. Milton s Agonijt. 

What further fear of danger can there be r ■ 

Beauty, which captives all things, fets me free. Dry den. 

Still lay the god : the nymph farpriz’d. 

Yet, miftrefs of herfelf, devis’d, 

How (he the vagrant might inthral 
And captive him, who captives all. 

CaptiVity. n.f [captivitl, Fr. captivitas, low Lat.] 

1. Subjection by the fate of war; bondage; fervitude to ene 

mies. 

This is the ferjeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
’Gainft niv captivity. ' j Jhahff , King Lear. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The (pace of feventy years ; then brings them back ; 
Rememb’ring mercy. Paradfe LoJi,b. xii. /■ 344 • 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 111 his cci.l 
vity, than in his greateft triumphs. Dryden 1 Fab. Dcd < • 

2 - S) d, and led by authority, as it were wielia 
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ind of captivity of judgment; and though there be reafon to 


thC f he apolfie ^ telkus, there is a way of bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Chrift. Decay of. Piety. 

When love’s well timed, tis not a fault to love 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wile, ? 

Sink in the foft captivity together U 

Ca'ptor. «. f [from capto , to take, Lat.] He that takes a pn 

foner, or a prize. 

Capture, n.f. [capture, Fr. captura, Cat.J 
t The adt or pradice of taking any thing. , 

1 The ereat fagacity, and many artifices ufed by birds m the 
inveftigation and capture of their prey. Derham s Phyf Theol. 
o The thino- taken ; a prize. 

Capu'ched? adj. [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over as 

with a hood. , . j 

They are differently cucullated and capuched upon the head 

and back, and, in the cicada, the eyes are more prominent. _ 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. in. 

Capuchi'n. n.f A female garment, conflfting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks ; 

whence its name is derived. . 

C a p Char, in the names of places, feem to have relation to the 

Britifh caer , a city. Gibfon's Camden. 

Car. n.f [car, Welch; karre, Dut. cpset, Sax. carrus, Lat.] 

1 . A fmall carriage of burden, ufually drawn by one horfe or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our {hops, it muft be fol- 
lowed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood’s money. Swift. 

2 . In poetical language, a chariot ; a chariot of war, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never {hall revive ; 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend. 

And death’s diflhonourable vi&ory. 

We with our ftately prefence glorify. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Wilt thou afpire to guide the heav’nly car , 

And with thy daring folly burn the world. Shakefp. 

And the gilded car of day. 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Milton. 

See, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crouding round the gilded car ! Prior . 

3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear ; a conftellation. 

Ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring ftar. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Dryden. 

Ca'rabine. 7 n.f. [carabine, Fr.] A fmall fort of fire-arm, 
Ca'rbine. ) {horter than a fufil, and carrying a ball of twenty- 
four in the pound, hung by the light horfe at a belt over the 
left Ihoulder. It is a kind of medium between the piftol and 
the musket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 
Carabini'er. n.f. [from carabine.] A fort of light horfe car- 
rying longer carabines than the reft, and ufed fometimes on 
foot. Chambers. 

Ca'rack .n.f [caraca, Spanifli.] A large fhip of burden ; the 
fame with thofe which are now called galleons. 

In which river, the greateft carack of Portugal may ride a- 
float ten miles within the forts. Raleigh. 

The bigger whale like fome huge carack lay. 

Which wanteth fea-room with her foes to play. Waller. 
Ca/racole. n.f. [ caracole , Fr. from caracal. Span, a fnail.] An 
oblique tread, traced out in femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving a regular ground. 

Whenthe horfe advance to charge in battle, they ride fome- 
times in caracoles, to amufe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 
whether they are about to charge them in the front or in the 
^ flank. Farrier's Dili. 

To Ca'racole. v. n. [from the noun.] To move in caracoles. 
Ca'rat. 7 r r t-. -« 

Ca'ract. V’f’ 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are weiohed. 

2. A manner of expreffing the finenefs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty-four 
equal paits, called cai adls, and each caradt into four grains ; 
by this weight is diftinguiftied the different finenefs of their 
gold ; for, if to the fineft of gold be put two caradls of alloy, 
\ both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four carafts, 
then this gold is faid to be twenty-two car alls fine. Cocker. 

Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold ; 
le fr fine in carat , is more precious. Shakefp. H. IV. 
VARA VAN. 72. f. [caravanne,Yr. from the Arabick.] A troop 
or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the Eaft 

Set forth 

Their airy caravan, high over feas 

I lying, and over lands, with mutual wing 

Eafing their flight. Milton's ParHoJl, b. vii. 428. 

mnft J? re P h >. and the Bleffed Virgin Mother, had loft their 
Bolt holy oon, they iought him in the retinues of their kin- 

C a o ’ / the caravans of the Galilaean pilgrims. Taylor. 

EaftemcrV-’ V [ / r ° m car . avan l A hou k built in the 
b ‘ n . countll ® s f° r the reception of travellers. 

e mm which receive the caravans in Perfia, and the Eaf- 

■-n countries, are called by the name of caravanfaries. 

Spell at or, N° 289, 
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The fpacious manfion, like a Turkilh caravanfaryf enter- 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. Pope s Let ters. 
Ca'ravel. 7 n.f [caravela. Span.] Alight, round, old fajhton- 
Ca'rvel. ) ed {hip, with a fquare poop, formerly uiea m 
Spain and Portugal. 

Ca'raway. n.f [ carut , Lat.] A plant. , 

This plant hath winged leaves, cut into fmall iegments, ana 
placed oppofite on the ftalks, having no footftalk ; the petals at 
the flowers are bifid, and Ihaped like a heart ; the feeds are 
loner, {lender, fmooth, and furrowed. It is fometimes found 
wild in rich moift paftures, efpecially in Holland and Lincoln- 
Ihire. The feeds are ufed in medicine, and likewiie in the 

confedlionary. 1 

CARBON A'DO. n.f. [carbonnade, Fr. from car bo, a coal, Cat. j 

Meat cut crofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonaao 01 
me . Shakefp. Hemy IV; 

To Careona'do. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut, or hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or I’ll fo carbonado 
Your {hanks. Shakefp. King Lear. 

CA'RBUNCLE. n.f. [carbunculus, Lat. a little coal.] 

1. A jewel {hining in the dark, like alighted coal or candlev 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art. 

Were not fo rich a jewel. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes. 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold. Far. Loft, b. Ix. 

It is commonly related, and believed, that a carbuncle does 
fliine in the dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Carbuncle is a ftone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. Woodward. 

2 . Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon the face cr body. 

It was a peftilent fever, but there followed no carbuncle , 
no purple or livid fpots, or the like, the mafs of the blood not 
being tainted. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Red blifters, rifing on their paps, appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fvveat. Dryden . 

Ca'rb uncled, adj. [from carbuncle.] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

He gave thee, friend. 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s. — 

— He has deferv’d it, were it caiLuncled 

Like holy Phcebus’ car. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

2. Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 

Carbu'ncular. adj. [from carbwicle.] Belonging to a car- 
buncle ; red like a carbuncle. 

Carbuncula'tion. n.f. [cai-bwiculatio, Lat.] The blafting 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by exceffive heat 
or exceffive cold. Harris. 

Ca'rcanet. n.f. [carcan, Fr.] A chain or collar of jewels. 
Say, that I linger’d with you at your {hop. 

To fee the making of her carcanet. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

I have feen her befet and bedeckt all over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. Hakewell on Providence. 
Ca'rcass. n.f. [ carquaffe , Fr.J 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead. 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs ftiame, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy VK b. ii. 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies. 

With carcaffes and arms, th’ infanguin’d field, 

Deferted. Milton's Par. Left, l. xi. 1 . 654. 

If a man vifits his Tick friend, in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carcafs. ' Taylor. 

The fcaly nations of the fea profound. 

Like Ihipwreck’d carcaffes, are driv’n aground. Dryden. 

2 . Body ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Today how many would have giveii their honours, 

To’ve fav’d their carcaffes ? Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

He that finds himfelf in any diftrefs* either of carcafs or of 
fortune, fhould deliberate upon the matter, before he prays for 
a change. L'Eftfange, 

3. The decayed parts of any thing ; the ruins ; the remains. 

A rotten carcafs of a boat, not rigg’d. 

Nor tackle, fail, nor maft. ° Shakefp. Tempcft. 

4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament^ as 
the walls of a houfe. 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcafs of an univerfe, wherein the materials and pofi- 
tions of it were eternally laid together ? Hale's Origin ofMan.k. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb ufually oblong, confiftina of a 
{hell or cafe, fometimes of iron, with holes, more commonlv of 
a coarfe ftrong fluff, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops, fill- 
ed with combuftibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris, 

Ca'rcelage. n.f. [from wmr, Lat.] Prifon fees. Diet 
CARCINOMA, n.f. [from a crab.] A particular un- 

called a cancer, very difficult to cure. A difordcr likewife 
in the horny coat of the eye, is thus called by fome writers 


Carcinomatous, adj. [from carcinoma.] Cancerous fiend- 


ing to a cancer. 
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CARD. n. f [carte ) Fr. chart a, Lat.] 

1, A paper painted with figures, ufed in games of chance or /kill. 

A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide ! 

Yet I have fac’d it with a card of ten. 

. 6 hakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I heie all is marr d, there lies a cooling card. Shake fp. 

Soon as fhe fpreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Defcend, and fit on each important card ; 

Firft:, Ariel' perch’d upon amatadore. Tope' 

2. I he paper on which the winds are marked under the mari- 
ner’s needle. 

Upon his cards and compafs firms his eye, 

The matters of his long experiment. Fairy AJueen, h. ii. 

The very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know, 

I th fhip man s cai d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How abfolute the knave is ? we mutt fpeak by the card , or 
equivocation will undo us. _ Shakefp. Hamlet. 

On life s vatt ocean d'iverfely we fail, 

Reafon the card , but paffion is the gale. Pope. 

3* [kaarde , Dutch.] The inftrument with which wool is comb- 
ed, or comminuted, or laid over for /pinning. 

I o Card. v. a. [from the noun.] To comb, or comminute 
wool with a piece of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 

Befide them, carding wool. Mays Virgil's Georgicks. 

Go, card and fpin. 

And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. Dry den. 

To Card. v.n. 1 o game ; to play much at cards ; as, a card- 
ing wife. 

CARDAMO r Mh M. n.f [Latin.] A medicinal feed, of the 
aromatick kind, contained in pods, and brought from the Eaft 
Indies. . Chambers. 

Ca'rder. n.f [from card. ] 
i. One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 

The fpinfters, carders , fullers, weavers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
2-, One that plays much at cards. 

CaRdFacal. jadj. [xcc^la, the heart.] Cordial; having the 
Ca^diack. ) quality of invigorating. 

Ca/rdialgy. n.f [from xa^.a., the heart, and pain.] 

7 he heart-burn ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in the heart, but 
more properly in the ftomach, which fometimes rifes all along 
from thence up to the cefophagus, occafioned by fome acrimo- 
nious matter. Quincy. 

CARDINAL, ady. [ cardinalis , Lat.] Principal ; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent ufe with attronomers, 
according to the cardinal interfections of the zodiack ; that is, 
the two equinoctials, and both the folftitial points. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 3. 
His cardinal perfection was induttry. Clarendon’. 

Ca'rdinal. n. f. One of the chief governours of the Romifli 
church, by whom the pope is elected out of their own number, 
which contains fix bifhops, fifty prietts, and fourteen deacons, 
who conftitute the facred college, and .are chofen by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo ftiled, becaufe ferviceable to the apoftolick 
fee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole government of the 
church turns ; or as they have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge 
and government of all the affairs of the Romifh church. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

You hold a fair affembly; 

You are a churchman, or, I’ll tell you, cardinal , 

I fhould judge now unhappily. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Cardinal’s flower, n.f [ rapuntium , Lat.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, of an anomalous figure, 
hollowed like a pipe, channelled, and divided into many parts, 
in the fhape of a tongue, defended by a covering, which in- 
folds the pointal ; when the flowers decay, the flower-cup turns 
to a fruit, divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds, which 
adhere to a placenta, divided into three parts. The fpeciesare, 

1 Greater ramp ions, with a crimfon fpiked flower, commonly 
called thefcarlet cardinal's flower. 2 . The blue cardinal's flower. 
The firtt fort is greatly prized for the beauty of its rich crim- 
fon flowers, exceeding all flowers in deepnefs. Miller. 

Cardinal ate. \n.f [horn cardinal.'] The office and rank 
Ca'rdinalship. 3 of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of his was 
advanced to a cardinalate , went to congratulate his eminence 
upon his new honour. L'EJlrange. 

Cardma'ker. n.f. [from card and make.] A maker of cards. 
Am not I Chriftophero Sly, by occupation a cardmaker ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Ca'rdmatcii. n.f [from card and match.] A match made by 
dipping pieces of card in melted fulphur. 

Take care, that thofe may not mike the moft noife who have 
the leaft to fell ; which is very obfervablc in the venders of 
cardmatches. Addifon. Spectator , N° 251. 

CA'RDUUS. See Thistle. 

CARE, n.f [cape, Saxon.] 

X. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind ; concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that care fhould be. 

For wit that /corn’d the world, and liv'd like me. Dryden. 


Nor fulfcri d'i (content, nor anxious care. 

n though brought thither, could inhabit there. ZW . 

vine. w.r ralfe m y0Ur f0Ul S-teft care of fi,, ffl.bg 

2. Caution. Vak ‘ S Death. 

)&£ ^Kat«s» s is- 

Begone ! the prieft expefls you at the altar.- " 

But, tyrant, have a care , I come not thither. 

3- Regard; charge; heed in order to WulAoPjnfMfl 
tion. FiCtUVa- 

ht ou come in fuch a time, 

As if propitious fortune took a care 

0 m 7 of joys to their full height. fi ru i 

If we believe that there is a- God, that tjkes care of us, and 
we be careful to pleafe him, this cannot but be a mighty con 
fort to us. * d Motion 

4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying attention or inclination 
in any degree more or lefs. * 

We take rs to flatter ourfelves with imaginary feenes amt 
profpeflsrf future happinefs. Atterbury. 

/ ne object of care, of caution, or of love. 

O my poor kingdom, flek with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

- lufh d were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes : 

Is fhe thy care ? is fhe thy care? he cries. Dryden . 

Your iafety, more than mine, was then my care .■ 

Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Yourfliip fhould run againft the rocky coaft. Dryden . 

The wily fox, 

Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. Gay's Trivia. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. p 0 pu 

To Care. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be anxious or felicitous; to be in concern about any 

thing. } 

She eared not what pain fhe put her body to, fince the better- 
part, her mind, was laid under fo much agony. Sidney , b. ii. 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
from the Hungarians, fo were they always at variance with 
them ; and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 
fubdued. Knolles' s Hiflory of the Turks . 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ; 

If thou car'ft little, lefs fhall be my care. Dryden' s Perfuse 

2. To be inclined; to be difpofed ; with for or to. 

Not caring to obferve the wind. 

Or the new lea explore. Waller. 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment to the works 
of an authour, who, I am fure, would not care for being praifed 
at the expence of another’s reputation. Addifon. Guardian. 

Having been now acquainted, the two fexes did not care to 
part. _ Addifon , 

Great matters in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fafhion . Spectator, N° 1 2 9 . 

3* To be affected with ; to have regard to ; with for. 

You dote on her that cares not for your love. 

Shakefp. Tiuo Gentlemen of Verona . 
There was an ape that had twins ; fhe doted upon one of 
them, and did not much care for t’other. L'EJlrange . 

Where few are rich, few care for it ; where many are fo, 
many defire it. Temple , 

Ca'recrazed. adj. [from care and craze.] Broken with care 
and folicitude. 

Thefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A care craz'd mother of a many children. Shakefp. Rich. Ill- 

To Care'en. v. a. [ cariner , Fr. from carina , Lat.] A term in 
the fea language. To lay a veffel on one fide, to caulk, ftop 
up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide. Chambers. 

To Care'en. v. n. To be in theftate of careening. 

CARDER, n.f. [carrier e, Fr.] 

1 . The ground on which a race is run. 

They had run themfelves too far out of breath, to go back 
again the fame career. Sidney , b. in 

2. A courfe ; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickednefs, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? Shakefp . 

3. Full fpeed ; fwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when a, 
horfe is running in his full career , to ftand upright on his back. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magus. 

Practife them now to curb the turning fteed. 

Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid fpeed 
To give the rein, and, in the full career , 

To draw the certain fword, or fend the pointed ipear. Prior. 

4. Courfe of adlion ; uninterrupted procedure. 

Shall quips and fentences, and thefe paper bullets or the brain, 

awe a man from the career of his humour ? 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
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he heir of a Waited family has rofe up, and promifed 
and yet, at length, a crofs event has certainly met and ltop. 
him in the career of his fortune. tsoutb. 

Knights in knightly deeds fhould perfevere, 1 
And ftill continue what at firft they were ; f 

Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. _ 3 Dryden. 

ToCare'eR. v. n. [from the noun.] Running with fwift 


mo- 


tion. 


With eyes, the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. Paiad. Lofl , b. vi. 

Careful, adj. [from care and full] 

\. Anxious; folicitous ; full of concern. 

Martha, thou art careful , and troubled about many things. 

Luke } x. 41. 

Welcome, thou pleafing flumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, ^ 

And charm my careful thoughts. Denham's Sophy . 

2. Provident; diligent; cautious; with of ox for. 

Behold, thou haft been careful for us with all this care ; what 
is to be done for thee ? 2 Kings , iv. 13. 

To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 
To rule a diftant province, each alone : » 

What could a careful father more have done ? Dryden. 

3. Watchful ; with of. 

It concerns us to bo careful of our converfations. Ray. 

4. Subject: to perturbations; expofed to troubles ; full of anxiety ; 
full of folicitude. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height. 

From that contented hap, which I enjoy’d. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Carefully, adv. [from careful.] 

j. In a manner that fhews care. 

Envy, how carefully does it look ? how meager and ill-com- 
plexion’d ? Collier. 

2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; attentively. 

You come moft carefully upon your hour. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By confidering him fo carefully as I did before my attempt, I 
have made fome faint refemblance of him. Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, ftudioufly cherifhed the memory of 
their honourable extra&ion, and carefully prefer ved the evidences 
of it. Atterbury . 

Carefulness, n.f [from careful.] Vigilance; heedfulnefs ; 
caution. 

The death of Selymus was, with all carefulnefs , concealed by 
Ferhates. Knolles' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ca'relesly. adv. [from carelefs.] Negligently; inattentively; 
without care ; beedlefly. 

1 here he him found all carelefly difplay’d. 

In fecret fhadow from the funny ray. Fairy Ajueen, b. ii. 

Not content to fee, 

That others write as carelefly as he. Waller. 

Ca ; relesness. n.f. [from carelefs.] Heedlefnefs ; inattention; 

negligence ; abfence of care ; manner ; void of care. 

lor Coriolanus, neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifefts the true knowledge he has in their difpofttion, 
and, out of his noble carelefnefs, lets them plainly fee it. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carelefnefs good fafhion ; 

Whofe cloak his fpurs tear, or whom he fpits on, 

He cares not. 2 W. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for fear of our 
enemies ; and that is better, than to be flattered into pride and 
catdefnefs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

I he ignorance or carelefnefs of the fervants can hardly leave 
she mafter difappointed. Temple. 

I who at fometimes fpend, at others fpare. 

Divided between carelefnefs and care. Pope 

Ca'reless. adj. [from care.] 

1 . \\ ithout care ; without folicitude; unconcerned; negligent* 
inattentive ; heedlefs ; regardlefs ; thoughtlefs ; nededful 1 
unheeding; unthinking; unmindful; with of ox about. 

Knowing that if the worft befal them, they fhall lofe nothin* 
but themfelves ; ivbercof they feem very carelefs. Spenjer's Irel. 

Lor lofe the good advantage of his grace. 

By feeming cold, or carelefs tf/his will ° Shakefp. Henry IV 
A woman the more curious fhe is about her face, is com- 
monly the more carelefs about her houfe. Ben. Johnfon 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, fells or gives him 
to another man. 6 } 

2. Cheerful ; undifturbed. ° C ‘ € * 

Thus wifely carelefs , innocently gav. 

Cheerful he play’d. ^ p o 

Txr. In m y cheerful morn of life, 

vv hen nurs’d by carelefs folitude I liv’d. 

And fung of nature with unceafing joy’ 

ifleas d have I wander’d through your rough domain 

3 - Unheeded thought; unconfidered.^"^ ^ 1 * 

Pie, wUoi!tbrin 0 L fay r ng ? mZny Canle fi thin S s «» other peo- 
4 ulmr, j i E f ° fevere! y remarked upon. T 

4 - unmoved by; unconcerned at. P 

vol. I. 
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Carelefs of thunder from the clouds that break, 

Mv only omens from your looks I take. 

To CARETS, v. a. [carejfcr, Fr. from cams, Lat.] To endear; 

to fondle ; to treat with kindnefs. 

If I can feaft, and pleafe, and carefs my mind with the plea- 
fures of worthy {peculations, or virtuous practices, let greatnefs 
and malice vex and abridge me, if they can. 

Care'ss. n.f. [from the verb.] An act of endearment; 

pl-effion of tendernefs. 

He, file knew, would intermix 

Grateful digreffions, and folve high difupte 
With conjugal carcjfles. Paradijc Left , b. viii. /. 54 * 

There are fome men who feem to have brutal minds wrapt 
up in human fliapes; their very carefjes are crude and impor- 
tune. . . VEp-ange. 

After his fucceflour had publickly owned himfeif a Roman 
catholick, he began with his firft carejjes to the church party. 

Swift, 

CA'RET. n.f [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note which 
fhews where fomething interlined fhould be read. 

CA'RGASON. n.f. [ cargacon , Spanifh.] A cargo. 

My body is a cargafon of ill humours. Howel s Letters. 

Ca'rgo. n.f [charge, Fr.] The lading of a fhip ; the merchan- 
dize or wares contained and conveyed in a fhip. 

Ph the hurry of the fhipwreck, Simonides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithttanding that his whole for- 
tune was at ftake in the cargo. L'EJlrange . 

A fhip, whofe cargo was no lefs than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune and hopes of all pofterity. Burnet' s Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repub- 
lick of letters, and juft fitted out for the univerfity with a good 
cargo of Latin and Greek. Addifon. Spectator, N° 494. 

Ca'ricous Tumour, [from carica, a fig, Lat.] A /welling in the 
form of a fig. 

CA'RIES. n.f. [Latin.] That rottennefs which is peculiar to a 
bone. AJuincy. 

Fiftulas of a long continuance, are, for the moft: part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
bone. Wife man's Surgery. 

Cariosity, n.f. [from carious.] Rottennefs. 

This being too general, taking in all carioflty and ulcers of 
the bones. Wife?nans Surgery . 

Ca'rious. adj. [ cariofus , Lat.] Rotten. 

I difeovered the blood to arife by a carious tooth. Wifeman. 

Cark. n.f. [ceapc, Saxon.] Care; anxiety; folicitude; con- 
cern ; heedfulnefs. This word is now obfolete. 

And Klaius taking for his youngling cark. 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. Sidney. 

Down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Fairy Ajueen, b. i. 

To Cark. v.n. [ceapcan, Saxon.] To be careful; to be fo- 
licitous; to be anxious. It is now very little ufed, and always 
in an ill fenfe. 

} do find what a blefling is chanced to my life, from fuch 
muddy abundance of car king agonies, to ftates which ftill be 

adhei ' ent - . Sidney, b. 1. 

What can be vainer, than to lavifti out our lives in the fearch 
of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this 

world ? . . L'EJlrange \ 

Nothing can fuperfede our own carkings and contrivances for 
ourfelves, but the aflurance that God cares for us. Decay of Piety 

Carle, n.f [ceopl, Saxon.] A mean, rude, rouoK brutal 
man. We now ufe churl. 

The carle beheld, and faw his *ueft 
Would fafe depart, for all his fubtile Height. Fairy 9 . b. i. 

Anfwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, ^ 

111 frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay's Paflorals 

lh e editor was a covetous carle , and would have hi/pearb 
or the higheit price. jfl. +1 

Ca'rline thistle, [carlirn, Lat] A plant; placed iLhe 
catalogue of fimples in the college difpenfatory, but rarely or- 
dered in medicine. Mill- 

Ca klings. n.f [In a fhip.] Timbers lying fore and aft, alono- 
rom one beam to another ; on thefe the ledges reft, on whicn 
the planks of the deck are made fhft. Harris 

Ca'rman. n.f [from car and man.] A man whofe employ- 
ment it is to drive cars. 1 ' 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 

Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command j 
E'en fturdy carmen fhall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches ftop to make thee way. Gay's TrW„ 

Carmelite, n.f. [carmelite, Fr.] A fort of pear ; Which fee 

Carmi native, adj. [fuppofed to be fo called, as bavin* An 
carmims , the power of a charm.] 0 m 

Carminatives are fuch things as dilute and relax at the farn- 
t.me, becaufe wind Occafions a fpafin, or convulfion in fom- 
parts. Whatever promotes mfenfible perforation, is cal Z- 
true-, for wind is perlp, rable matter retained in the body. 

Carminative and dieuretick Ar ^hnot on Aliments. 

Vv ill damp all paflion fympathetick. p 
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Ca'rmine. n. ft A bright red or crimfoh colour, bordering on 
purple, ufed by painters in miniature. It is the moft valuable 
product of the cochineal maftick, and of an exceflive price. 

Chambers ; 

Ca rnage, n. f [ carnage , Fr. from caro, camis, Lat.] 

J . Slaughter ; havock ; maflacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, infomuch as without any great lofs or danger to 
themfelves, the greateft part of the feditious were flain. Hayw. 
2. Heaps of flcfh. 

Such a fcent I draw 

Of carnage , prey innumerable ! and tafle 

The favour of death from all things there that live. Milton. 

His ample maw, with human carnage fill’d, 

A milky deluge next the giant fwill’d. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

CA'RNAL. adj. [ carnal , Fr. carnalis , low Lat.] 

I. Flefhly ; not fpiritual. 

Thou doft juffly require us, to fubmit our underftandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reafon, in order to thy facred myfte- 
ries and commands. King Charles. 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r fhall force 

On every confcience. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 52 r. 

Notfuch in carnal pleafure : for which caufe, 

Among the beafts no meat for thee was found. Par ad- Loft. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dim’d Adam’s eye. Par. Loft , b. xi. 
He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiritual things a- 
bates, in proportion as his fenfual appetite is indulged and en- 
couraged ; and that carnal defires kill not only the defire, but 


Atterbury. 


even the power of tailing purer delights. 

2. Luftful 3 lecherous 3 libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Preys on the iffue of his mother’s body. Shah. R. III. 

Carnality, n.f [from carnal .] 

1 . Flefhly luff 3 compliance with carnal defires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and deep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of chriftian liberty ? South. 

2. Groflhefs of mind. 

He did not inflitute this way of worfhip, but becaufe of the 
carnality of their hearts, and the pronenefs of that people to ido- 
latry. Tillotfon. 

Ca'rnaXLY. adv. [from carnal.] According to the flefh 3 not 
fpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houfe, or 
any other way obfervers of civility and decent order, fuch they 
reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. 

Hooker , Preface. 

In the facrament we do not receive Chrift carnally , but we 
receive him fpiritually 3 and that of itfelf is a conjugation of 
bleilmgs and fpiritual graces. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Ca'rnalness. n.f. The fame with carnality. Dili. 

Carna ; tion. n. f. [ carnes , Lat.] The name of the natural flefti 
colour 3 from whence perhaps the flower is named 3 the name 
of a flower. See Clovegilliflower. 

And lo the wretch! whofe vile, whofe infeCI luft 

Laid this gay daughter of the fpring in duft: 

0 punifli him ! or to th’ Elyfian (hades 

Difmifs my foul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 

Car n el 1 on. n.f. A precious (tone. 

The common carnelion has its name from its flefh colour 3 
which is, in fome of thefe (tones, paler, when it is called the 
female carnelion 3 in others deeper, called the male. Woodward. 

Carne'ous. adj. [ carneus , Lat.] Flefhy. 

1 have obferved in a calf, the umbilical veflels to terminate 
in certain bodies, divided into a multitude of corneous papillae. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To CarnPfy. v. n. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] To breed flefh 3 
to turn nutriment into flefh. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I purpofe, I command : 
in inferiour faculties, I walk, I fee, I hear, I digeft, I fanguify, 
I cdrnify. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'rnival. n.f. \_carnaval, Fr.] The feaft held in the popifh 
countries before Lent. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival, and we are volup- 
tuous not fo much upon defire or appetite, as by way of exploit 
and bravery. Decay of Piety. 

Carnivorous, adj. [from carnis and voro.] f lefh-eating 3 
that of which flefh is the proper food. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth 3 but in fuch as are not carnivorous , it is immedi- 
ately (wallowed into the crop or crow. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carnivorous 
animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carno'sity. n. f. [, carnofite , Fr.] Flefhy excrefcences. 

By this method, and by this courfe of diet, with fudorificks, 
the ulcers are healed, and that carnoftty refolved. Wifeman . 

Ca'rnous. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] tlefhy. 

The firft or outward part is a thick and carnous covering, 
like that of a walnut 3 the fecond, a dry and flofculous coat, 
commonly called mace. ' Brown’ s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 

The mufcle whereby he is enabled to draw himfelf toge- 
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ther, the aeademifts deferibe to be a diftina carnous mufcle FY 
tended to the ear. * Rav ft ex ' 

Ca'rob or St. John’s Bread, [filiqua, Lat.] A plant. * 

It hath a petalous flower, having many ftamina, which grow 
from the divifions of the flower-cup; in the centre of which 
riles the pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or pod which 
is plain and flefhy, containing feveral roundifli plain feeds 
I his tree is very common in Spain, and in fome parts of Italv' 
as alio in the Levant, where it grows in the hedges, and pro 
duces a great quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which 
are thick, mealy, and of a fweetifh tafte. Thefe pods are manv 
times eaten by the poorer fort of inhabitants. Jtfni . 

Caro'che. n. f. [from carojfe , Fr.] A coach 3 a carriage of 
pleafure. It is ufed in the comedy of Albumazar , but now it ft 
obfolete. 

CA'ROL. n. ft [ carola , Ital. from choreola , Lat.] 

1 . A fong of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dance unto the reft. 

For they can do it beft : 

The whiles the maidens do their carol fing, 

To which the woods fhall anfwer, and their echo rino-. 

Spenfer s Epithalamium. 
hven in the old teftament, if you liften to David’s harp, you 
fhall hear as many herfe-like airs as carols. Bacon 

Oppos’d to her, on t’ other fide advance 
The coftly feaft, the carol, and the dance, 

Minftrels and mufick, poetry and play, 

And balls by night, and tournaments by day. Dryden’s Fab. 

2 . A fong of devotion. 

No night is now with hymn or carol bleft. Shakefp. 

They gladly thither hafte ; and, by a choir 
Of fquadron’d angels, hear his carol fung. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

3. A fong in general. 

The carol they began that hour, 

How that a life was but a flower. 

In the fpring time. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To Ca'rol. v. n. [car alar e, Ital.] To fing 3 to warble 3 tofino- 
in joy and feftivity. 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

And carol of love’s praife. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 

This done, fhe fung, and enroll’d out fo clear. 

That men and angels might rejoice to hear. 

Hov’ring fvvans their throats releas’d 
From native filence, carol founds harmonious. 

To Ca'rol. v. a. To praife 3 to celebrate. 

She with precious viol’d liqueurs heals. 

For which the fhepherds at their feftivals, 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. 

Carotid, adj. [car ot ides, Lat.] Two arteries which arife out 
of the afeending trunk of the aorta, near where the fubclavian 
arteries arife. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries, are not only va- 
rioufly contorted, but all'o here and there dilated, to moderate 
the motion of the blood 3 fo the veins are alfo varioufly di- 
lated. R a y on the Creation. 

Caro'usal. n.f. [from caroufe. It feems more properly pro- 
nounced with the accent upon the fecond fy liable 3 but Dry den 
accents it on the firft.] A feftival. 

This game, thefe caroufals Afcanius taught, 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden’s JEn. 

To CAROUSE, v. [1 caroujfer , Fr. from gar aufc, all out, 

Germ.] To drink 3 to quaff ; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine : a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard caroujing to his mates 
After a ftorm. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Learn with how little life may be preferved. 

In gold and myrrh they need not to caroufe. 

Now hats fly off, and youths caroufe. 

Healths firft go round, and then the houfe. 

The brides came thick and thick. 

Under the fhadow of friendly boughs 
They fit caroufing, where their liquour grows. 

To Caro ; use.. v. a. To drink. 

Now my fick fool, Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almoft the wrong fide out, 

To Defdemona hath tonight carous’d 

Potations pottle deep. . Shakefp. Othdio. 

Our cheerful guefts caroufe the fparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilft mufick charms their ears. Denham. 

Caro'use. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. A drinking match. 

Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, ^ 

There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. Pope’s Odyfey. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Raleigh. 


Suckling. 


Waller. 


2. A hearty dofe of liquour. _ ,, 

He had fo many eyes watching over him, as he could no 
drink a full caroufe of fack 3 but the ftate was advertifed there- 
of within few hours after. . Davies on Ireland. 

Pleafe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs health. haejp' 

Carc/user. n.f [from caroufe.] A drinker; a toper. 

The bold caroufer , and advent’ring dame, 

Nor fear the fever, nor refufe the flame; ^ ^ 
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Granville . 


Safe in his (kill from all conftraint fet free 
But confcious fhame, remorfe, and piety. 

Carp n. f. [carpe, Fr.] A pond fifh. 

C A friend of mine ftored a pond of three or four aa-es wnh 
JL and tench. . Half* Or,g,n “fManhnd 

To C^RP. V. ». [carpo, Lat.] To cenfure ; to cav.l 5 to find 
fault 3 with at before the thing or P^fon cen lured. 


IC uic umig o* — . . 

Tertullian, even often through difeontentment, carpeth inju- 

A 7 . ,1 1*1 ! A. Tirhon thpir 


Herbert. 3. 


tan. 
a 


J. ertuman, even lcai lihw o . ^ ^ _ 

rioufly at them, as though they did it even when they were 
free from fuch meaning. , Hooker, l. xv. % 7 . 

This your all hcens d fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots. S.oakejp. King Lem 
No, not a tooth or nail to leratch. 

And at my actions carp or catch. 

When I fpoke; 

My honeft homely words were carp’d, and cenfur’d, 

For want of courtly ftile. Dryden’s Don Sehajl 

Ca'rpenter. n. f. [ ebarpentier , Fr.] An artificer in wood 3 
builder of houfes and fhips. He is diftinguifhed from a joiner, 
as the carpenter performs larger and ftronger work. 

This work performed with advifement good, 

Godfrey his carpenters , and men of skill, 

In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. Fairfax , h. iii. 

In building Hiero’s great (hip, there were three hundred car- 
penters employed for a year together. Wilkins s Daedalus. 

In burden’d veflels, firft with fpeedy care. 

His plenteous ftores do feafon’d timbers fend. 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 

And, as thefurgeons of maim’d fhips, attend; Dryden. 
Ca'rpentry. n.f [from carpenter.] The trade or art of a car- 


penter. 

It had been more proper for me to have introduced carpentry 
before joinery, becaufe neceflity did doubtlefs compel our fore- 
fathers to ufe the conveniency of the firft, rather than the extra- 
vagancy of the laft. Moxon s Mechanical Exercijes . 

Ca'rper. n.f [from to carp.] A caviller 3 a cenforious man. 

I have not thefe weeds, 

By putting on the cunning of a carper. Shakefp. Timon. 
CA'RPET. n.f. [karpet, Dutch.] 

1* A covering of various colours, fpread upon floors or tables. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets laid, 
and every thing in order. Sbakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Againft the wall, in the middle of the halfpace, is a chair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Bacon. 

2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level and fmooth. 

Go fignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the graffy carpet of this plain. Shakefp. Richard III. 

The carpet ground fhall be with leaves o’erfpread, 

And boughs fhall weave a cov’ring for your head. Dryden . 

3. Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the moft part, covered over with 
a lovely carpet of green grafs, and other herbs. Ray. 

4. Carpet is ufed, proverbially, for a ftate of eafe and luxury 3 as, 
a carpet knight, a knight that has never known the field, and 
has recommended himfelf only at table. 

He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and on carpet 
confideration. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

5. To be on the carpet , [fur le tapis, Fr.] is the fubjecl of confi- 
deration ; an affair in hand. 

To Ca'rpet. v. a. [from the noun.] To fpread with carpets. 
We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and carpeted 
under foot, without any degrees to the ftate 3 he was fet upon 
a low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth of ftate over his 
head, of blue fattin embroidered. Bacon’s Nezv Atlantis. 

The dry land furface we find every where almoft naturally 
carpeted over with grafs, and other agreeable wholefome plants. 

... Derham’s Phyfco-Theology. 

Carping, particip. adj. [from to carp.] Captious 3 cenforious. 
No carping critick interrupts his praife, 

No rival drives, but for a fecond place. Granville. 

Lay afide therefore a carping fpirit, and read even an adver- 
fary with an honeft defign to find out his true meaning : do not 
fnatch at little lapfes, and appearances of miftake. Watts 
Ca'rpingly. adv. [from carping.] Captioufly 3 cenforioufly’. 
We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand by the French 
and make good Englifh, as in thefe adverbs, carpingly , current- 
ly, actively, colourably._ Camden’s Remains. 

^arpmeals. n.f A kind of coarfe cloth made in the North 

r ;K nd J rT . , ^ Phillips’s World of Words. 

CAHPIJS. n.f. [Latin.] The wrift, fo named by anatomifts 
which is made up oi eight little bones, of different figures and 
^nicknefs, placed in two ranks, four in each rank. They are 
* rongly tied together by the ligaments which come from the 
raaius, and by the annulary ligament. Duin 

w 'r 0116 of the boncs of the ca rpus lying loofe in the 
CaWck. See Car Ack. mjenan' s Surgery. 

J-arrat. See Carat. 

Carra'way. See Caraway: 

Will eL y ?!ft luU , fcemineorcha « 1 > where, in an arbour, we 
a >aft year s pippin 0 f roy 0W n grafting, with a difli of 
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carraways, 

bed. 


and fo forth; come, coufin, filence, and then 


Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Carriage, n.f [edriage, Fr. baggage; from carry.] _ 

1. The ac ft of carrying or tranfporting, or bearing any tiling. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though material to t ic 

• r r L, 1 ofo rxrnxr xmt rv nnf roniOlind tllC 


1 ne unequal agiLciLiwii mo 

'carriage of founds farther or lefs way, yet do not confound 
. •_ 1-^.: __ Bacon’s Natural hi ft. N° 193 * 


articulation. jjuw* ■ : r 

If it feem fo ftrange to move this obelifk for fo little lpace, 

mrrinvr. of it out of EffVOt ? 


what may we think of the carriage of it out of Egypt 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 


2 . 


Conqueft; acqtiifition. . , , 

Solyman refolved to befiege Vienna, in good hope, that, by 
the carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re- 
fiftance, be yielded. ^ # Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and bear away aft t ic 
loppings of a branchy tree at once ? Watts . 

The frame upon which cannon is carried. 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages , 
which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, with rings 
faftened thereto, and could not handfomely be removed to or 
f ro . Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 


Behaviour; perfonal manners. 

Before his eyes he did caft a mift, by his own infinuatiotl, 
and by the carriage of his youth, that exprefied a natural piinee-- 
Jy behaviour. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Though in my face there’s no affecled frown. 

Nor in my carriage a feign’d nicencfs fhown, 

I keep my honour ftiil without a ftain. Dryden. 

Let them have ever fo learned lectures of breeding, that 
which will moft influence their carriage , will be the company 
they converfe with, and the fafhion of thofe about them. Locke. 

6. Conduct; ineafures; practices. 

You may hurt yourfelf 3 nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 

Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
He advifed the new governour to have fo much diferetion in 
his carriage , that there might be no notice taken in the exercife 
of his religion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. Management; manner of tranfacting. 

The manner of carriage of the bufinefs, was as if there had 
been fecret inquifition upon him. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Carrier, n.f. [from to carry.] 

1. One who carries fomething. 

You muft diftinguifh between the motion of the air, which 
is but a vehiculum caujee, a carrier of the founds, and the founds 
conveyed . Bacon’s Nat. Eli ft. N 9 125. 

fior winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden . 

2. One whofe profeflion or trade is to carry goods for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to tranferibe ail, than to 
venture the lofs of my originals by poft or carrier. Pierce’s Lett. 

"I he roads are crouded with carriers , laden with rich manu- 
factures. Swift. 

3. A meffenger 3 one who carries a meflage. 

The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

The carrier’s not commiflion’u to expound 3 

It (peaks itfelf. . . Dryden’s Religic Laid. 

4. 1 he name of afpeciesof pigeons, fo called from the reported 
praCtice of fome nations, who fend them with letters tied to 
their necks, which they carry to the place where they were bred, 

' however remote. 

I here are tame and wild pigeons, and of tame there are 
croppers, carriers, runts. Walton’s Angler . 

CARRION, n. f [ charogne , Fr.] ° 

1. Fhe carcafe ol fomething not proper for food. 

They did eat the dead carrions, and one another foon after 3 
infomuch that the very carcales they (craped out of their graves. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

It is I, 

That, lying by the violet in the fun. 

Do, as the carrion does, not as the flower. Shakefp 

This foul deed fhall finell above the earth, 

With carrion men groaning for burial. Shakefp. J. Ccefar. 

You’ll ask me why I rather chufe to have 
A weight of carrion flefh, than to receive 
Three thoufiind ducats. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Ravens are feen in flocks where a carrion lies, and wolves in 
herds to run down a deer. Temple 

Sheep, oxen, horfes fall 3 and heap’d on hi^h. 

The difi’ring fpecies in confufion lie, 

1 ill, warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 

I o lodge their lothfome carrion under ground. Dryden 

riticKs, as they are birds ol prey, have ever a natural incli- 
nation to carrion. p 

2. A name of reproach for a worthlefs woman 

JSffSSSt S 8?±f. M “- - 

Not all that pride that makes thee (well 
As big as thou doft blown up veal ; 

Nor 
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Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras. 

^ The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death, 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply, 

hor love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 

Carrion, adj. [from the fubft.J Relating to carcafes; feed- 
ing upon carcafes. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him. 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Lv’n of the bonny beafts he lov’d fo well. Sbakefp . H. VI. 
i he charity of our death-bed vifits from oneanother, is much 
at a rate with that of a carrion crow to afheep ; we fmell a car- 

f ^ VEjlrange . 

CA RROT. n.f. [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] 

It hath a flefhy root; the leaves are divided into narrow feg- 
ments ; the petals of the flower are unequal, and fliaped like°a 
heart ; the umbel, when ripe, is hollowed and contra&ed, ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a bird’s neft ; the feeds are hairy, and in 
lhape of lice. 7 he fpecies are ; i. Common wild carrot . 2. 
Dwarf wild carroty with broader leaves. 3. Dark red-rooted 
garden carrot. 4. rhe orange coloured carrot. 5. The white 
carrot. i he firft grows wild upon arable land, and is feldom 
cultivated. I his is the particular fort which fhould be ufed in 
medicine, and for which the druggifts commonly fell the feeds 
of the garden carrot. The third and fourth forts are com- 
monly cultivated for the kitchen ; as is the fifth fort, though 
not fo common in England. The white is generally preferred 
for the fweeteft. But, in order to preferve carrots for ufe all 
the winter and fpring, about the beginning of November, when 
the green leaves are decayed, dig them up, and lay them in fand 
in a dry place, where the froft cannot come to them. Miller. 

Carrots , though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for feed, though the land for them fhould rather be digged than 
plowed. Mortimer. 

His fpoufe orders the fack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 

Ca'rrotiness. n. f. [from carroty . ] Rednefs of hair. 

Ca'rroty. [from carrot.] Spoken of red hair, on account 
of its refemblance in colour to carrots. 

Ca'rrows. n.f. [an Irifh word.] 

The carrows are a kind of people that wander up and down 
to gentlemens houfes, living only upon cards and dice ; who, 
though they have little cr nothing of their own, yet will they 
play for much money. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To CARRY. v. a. [charier, Fr. from currus, Lat. See Car.] 

3 . To convey from a place ; oppofed to bring , or convey to a place. 
When he dieth, he fhall carry nothing away. Pf. xlix. 1 8. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Alls, viii. 2. 
I mean to carry her away this evening, by the help of thefe 
two foldiers. Dryden" s Spanijh Friar. 

As in a hive’s vimineous dome. 

Ten theufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her ftudious adfion vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

T hey expofed their goods with the price marked upon them, 
then retired ; the merchants came, left the price which they 
would give upon the goods, and likewife retired ; the Seres re- 
turning, carried off either their goods or money, as they liked 
bed. Arbnthnot on Coins. 

2. Totranfport. 

They began to carry about in beds tliofe that were fick. 

Mark,v\. 5$. 

The fpecies of audibles feem to be carried more manifeftly 
through the air, than the fpecies of vifibles. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/i . 

Where many great ordnance are fhot oft together, the found 
will be carried, at the leaf!;, twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 

3. To bear; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in their pockets. Wifernans Surgery. 

4. To take; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with us 
in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex men’s 
thoughts would be eafier refolved. Locke. 

I have liftened with my utmoft attention for half an hour to 
an oratour, without being able to carry away onefingle fentence 
out of a whole fermon. Swift. 

5. To convey by force. 

Go, carry Sir John Falftaff to the Fleet; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV , 

6. To effedt any thing. 

There are feme vain perfons, that whatfoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never fo little hand 
in it, they think it is they that carry it. . Bacon. 

Oft-times we lofe the occafion of carrying a bufinefs well 
thoroughly by our too much hafte. Ben. John] on s Difcovery. 

Thefe advantages will be of no effect, unlefs we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addifon . 

7. To gain in competition. 

And hardly fhall I carry out my fide. 

Her hufband being alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

How many Hand for confulfhips ? — Three, they fay ; but 
it is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. . Shakefp. 


Clarendon , 


Shakefp, 
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v ■ I / e , e no 7 ct h ° w many of thefe fix reafons can be fairly - 
ihecaufe ^ ° f thera hoId S°° d > * is enough Zf 

T he latter ftill enjoying his place, and continuingTA 
commoner of thetreafury, ftill oppofed, _nd commonly 
ned away every thing againft him. - y ar ~ 

8 - To gain after refinance. 

1 he count wooes your daughter. 

Lays down his wanton ftege before her beauty ; 

Refolves to carry her ; let her confent. 

As we’ll diredt her now, ’tis beft to bear it. 

What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? Shakefp. Othello. 

i he town was diftrefied, and ready for an affault, which if 
it haa been given, would have coft much .blood ; but yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon s Henry VII 

9 * To prevail ; with it. [le porter , Fr. J 

Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter ; the greater part carries it. Shakefp. 

By thefe, and the like arts, they promifed themfelves, that 
they fhould eafily carry it ; fo that they entertained the houfe 
all the morning with other debates. Clarendon 

If the numeroufnefs of a train muft carry it, virtue may go 
follow Aftraea, and vice only will be worth the courting. Glanv. 

Children, who live together, often flrive for maftery, whole 
wills fhall carry it over the reft. Locke. 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is apt to carry it, and thofe 
at a diftance have the difadvantage in the comparifon. Locke. 

10 . To bear out ; to face through ; to outface. 

If a man carries it off, there is fo much money faved ; and 
if he be detedled, there will be fomething plealant in the fro- 

Iick - VEjirange. 

U. To preferve external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s mad; we may 
carry it thus for our pleafure, and his penance. Shak. T. Night. 

1 2 . To manage ; to tranfaef. 

The fenate is generally as numerous as our houfe of com- 
mons ; and yet carries its refolutions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known. Addijori s Remarks on Italy. 

1 3. L° behave ; to condudt ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Neglect not alfo the examples of thofe that have carried 

themfelves ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry him - 
felf with much fingular fweetnefs and temper. JVotton. 

He carried himfelf fo infolently in the houfe, and out of the 
houfe, to all perfons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 

14. £0 bring forward ; to advance in any progrefs. 

It is not to be imagined how far conftancy will carry a man ; 
however, it is better walking flowly in a rugged way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
a great degree of elegancy and politenefs in their language. 

Locke on Education , §168. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to luch wild ex- 
tremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 

15. To urge; to bear on with fome kind of external impulfe. 

Men are ftrongly carried out to, and hardly took off from, 

the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or flefh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeffion of an obedience to Chrift, is no fon of the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hammond’s P r a Sliced Catechifm. 

Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
punching others ; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 

16. To bear; to have ; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, we fee fomething that carries a kind of 
analogy to ferife ; they contract their leaves againft the cold ; 
they open them to the favourable heat. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 

17. To exhibit to fhow; to difplay on the outfide; to fet to 
view. 

The afpedt of every one in the family carries fo much fatii- 
fadtion, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addifon . Spell. 

18. To imply; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightnefs or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets, pre- 
fently upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot iipme- 
cliately anfwer. Locke. 

19. To contain. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument in it, to prove 
that dodfrine. IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

20. To have annexed ; to have any thing joined. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, diredily forbid- 
ding fuch pradtices ; and they knew that it carried with it t:ie 
divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with them to my 
mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affedl our fenfes, 

carry with them into the mind the idea of finite. * Locce. 

21. To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by commu- 
nication of motion. 

We lee alfo manifeftly, that founds are carried with wind : 
* ' and 
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aSci therefore founds wiil be heard further with the wind than 
againft the wind. Bacon’s Natural VjJhsry, N 125. 

22. "To move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, fo that 
you fee the fky through it, notwithftanding the rooms he very 
^ cep . Addifon on Italy. 

27 . To pufh on ideas in a train. 

Manetbes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried up their 

government to an incredible diftance. Hale s Origin of Mank. 

24. To receive ; to endure. . 

Some have in readinefs fo many odd bones, as the; e is no- 
thino- but they can wrap it into a tale, to make othcis cany it 
with more pleafure. Bacon, EJfay 23. 

25. To fuoport; to fuftain. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ftrawberry, 
upon fticks, as you do hops upon poles. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

26. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a reafonable depth, and they will carry more ihoots 
upon the ftem. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 425. 

27. "Fo fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn eafily to carry ; young popinjays learn 
quickly to fpeak. Afcham s Schoolmafler. 

28. To carry off. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him off. Temple. 

29. To carry on. To promote; to help forward. 

It carries on the fame defign that is promoted by authours of 
a graver turn, and only does it in another manner. Addifon. 

30. T 7 carry on. To continue ; to advance from one ftage to 
another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our BIcffed Sa- 
viour, carried on by his difciples, and to be completed by their 
fucceffours to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightned. Sprat. 

Aeneas’s fetriement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppofitions in his way to it, both by fea and land. Addifon. 

31 .'To carry on. To profecute ; not to let ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifh us with money fufficient 
to carry on the war. Temple. 

32. To carry through. To fupport; to keep from failing, or be- 
ing conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, viclorioufly through all difficulties. Hammond. 

To Ca'rr y. v. n. 

1. A hare is faid, by hunters, to carry , when fhe runs on rotten 
ground, or on froft, and it fticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his neck is arched, and he 
holds his head high ; but when his neck is fliort, and ill fhaped, 
and he lowers his head, he is faid to carry low . 

3. To carry it high. 'Fo be proud. 

Ca'rry-tale. n.f. [from carry and tale . ] A talebearer. 

Some carry-talc , fome pleafeman, fome flight zany. 

Told our intents before. Shakefp. Love’s Labour Loft. 

CART. n. f See Car. [cjiae'e, cjijrc, Sax.] 

I. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are deferibed by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk of mares. Temple. 

Triptolemus, fo fung the Nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 

2-o A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for luggage. 

Now while my friend, juft ready to depart. 

Was packing all his goods in one poor cart , 

He flopp’d a little- Dryden' s Juvenal 

3, A fmall carnage with two wheels, ufed by hufbandmen, dif- 
tinguiihed from a waggon, which has four wheels. 

Alas ! what weights are thefe that load my heart ! 

I ^ as dull as winter-ftarved fheep, 

7 ir’d as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney 

4. The vehicle in which criminals are carried to execution. 

I he fquire, whofe good grace was to open the feene. 

Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart , 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart/ Prior 

of pknta. [fr ° m the n0Un - ] To eX P 0fe in a cart b way 

Democritus ne’er laugh’d fo loud, 

To fee bawds carted through the croud. 

No woman led a better life ; 

She to intrigues was e’en hard-hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted ; 

tk °ught the nation ne’er would thrive, 
l dl all the whores were burnt alive. 

0 art. v . n. I o ufe carts for carriage. 

to^ e ri n t tf ° f g00dfor drau S ht > where you have occafion 
Cart-hc TseV 1 ? f ° r Wlnter Pushing; Mortimer. 

horfe, fit £,# £ r ~' and V 0 O A coarfe unwieldy 

fhouHbe ctried ! , ned ’ H th f and wounded Soldiers 
„ Curried upon the cart-horfes. v.. » 


Hudibr 


>'as. 


Pri 


'ior. 


Ca«t-jam~„T rF° n ‘ he cart -M e f Kmllcs. 

for the ZZ f ' C C “ rt and M’.] A vile horfe, fit only 
flT WtWitha “ his downs, horfed upon fuch 


cart - 
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jades, fo furniftied, I thought if that were thrift, I Mff ed none 
of my friends or fubjedfs ever to thrive. Sidney, b. in 

Cart-load. n.f. [from cart and load.] 


I. A quantity 'of anything piled on a cart, 


icy ui any uuug pucu un a cm.. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when lock- 
ed upon where the points were cbverted to the eye, than where 
the Tides were To. Boylei 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country with 
cart-loads of their ware, and Tee who will take it. Swift . 

2. A quantity TufHcicnt to load a cart. ^ ^ # 

Cart-way. n.f [from cart and way.] A way through which 
a carriage may conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beft to have a cart-zvay 
along the middle oT them. ~ Mortimer s Husbandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper ; a paper to 
be filled up with Tuch conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
Tent thinks proper. 

Ca'rtel. n.f. [cartel, Fr. cartello, I tab] A writing containing. 
Tor the moft part, ftipulations between enemies. 

As this dlTcord among the fifterhood is likely to engage them 
in a Jong and lingring war, it is the more neceffary that there 
fhould be a cartel fettled among them. Addifon s Freeholder. 

CaTter. n.f [from cart.] 7he man who drives a cart, or 
whole trade it is to drive a cart. 

If he love her not, 

Let me be no affiftant Tor a Irate, 

But keep a farm, --and carters. Shakefp. Elam let . 

7'he divine good nefs never fails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our own fhouklers 
to the work. L’ Ejlrange. 

77 ie criminals are Teiz’d upon the place: 

Carter and hoft confronted face to face. Dryden . 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his borfes, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

CATTILAGE. n.f [cartilago, Lat.] A fmocth and foiid bo- 
dy, fofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. In it are 
no cavities or cells for containing of marrow ; nor is it cover- 
ed over with any membrane to make it fenfible, as the bones 
are. 7'he cartilages have a natural elafticity, by which, if they 
are forced from their natural figure or fituation, they return to 
it of themfelves, as foon as that force is taken away. ffuincy. 

Thofe canals, by degrees, are abolifhed, and grow foiid ; 
Teveral of them united, grow a membrane ; thefe membranes 
further confolidated, become cartilages , and cartilages bones. 

Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

Cartilagi'neous. 7 n.f. [from cartilage.] Confifting of car- 

Cartilaginous. 5 tilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of fifties poife them- 
felves, afeend and defeend at pleafure, and continue in what 
depth of water they lift, is as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paffage to the breath, and, as the breath 
paffeth through the rimula, makes a vibration of thofe cai'tiia- 
ginous bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
voic e. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

CartgGn. n. f [cartone, Ital.j A painting or drawing upon 
large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one feels his fhare of pleafure and enter- 
tainment. Wattis L • ^ 

Lartouch. nf [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, and holdino- forty- 
eight musket balis, and fix or eight iron balls of a pound weight. 

It is fired out of a hobit or fmall mortar, and is proper fo/de- 
fending a pafs. fiWf. 

Ca^ri rage. ? n.f. [ cartouche , Fr.] A cafe of paper or parch- 

Cartridge. ) ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for the oreater 

expedition in charging guns. 

Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by. 

His new-caft cannons firmnefs to explore ; 

7 he ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

^ And ball and cartrage forts for every bore. Dryden. 

Cartrut. n.f [from cart and rut’, route, away.] The track 
made by a cart wheel. 

Ca'rtulary. n.f. [from charta , paper, Lat] A place where 
papers or records are kept. 

Cartwright, n.f [from cart and wright.] A maker of carts. 
After local names, the moft names have been derived from 
occupations or profeffions; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 

To CARVE r e Camden’s Remains. 

iol.akvil. v. a. [ceoppan, Sax. \erven, Dutch.] 

l. 10 cut wood, or ftone, or other matter, into elegant forms, 
l akmg the very refufe among thofe which ferved to no ufe 
he hath carved it diligently when he had nothing eife to do. * 

Had Democrats really carved mount Athos into a ftatue of 

‘F e Great .’ and had the memory of the fafl been ob- 
hterared by feme acadent, who could afterwards have proved it 
rmpoffible, but that it might cafually have been > TM 
To cut meat at the table. 

To make any thing by carving or cutting. 

Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill. 

In fculpture exercis’d his happy skill ^ 

4 C And 


2 . 

3 
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6 . 


And carv'd in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were fhe to work. 

To engrave. 

O Rofalind ! thcfe trees jfhall he my hooks. 

And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character ; 

"I hat every eye, which in this foreft looks. 

Shall fee thy virtue witnefs’d every where* 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree, 

1 he fair, the chafte, the uncxpreffivefhe. 

To chufe one’s own part. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
of robbers and his own foldiers ; who could eafily have carved 
themfelves their own food. South. 

How dares finful duft and afhes invade the prerogative of pro- 
vidence, and carve out to himfelf the feafons and ifiucs of life 
and death ? South. 

The labourer’s fhare, being feldom more than a bare fub- 
fiftence, never allows that body of men opportunity to ftruggle 
with the richer, unlcfs when feme common and great diftrefs 
emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

To cut ; to hew. 

Or they *w ill buy his fhcep forth of the cote. 

Or they will carve the fhepherd’s throat. Spenfer s Pajl orals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh’d fteel, 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paflage. Shakefp. 

To Carve. v. n. 

1 . To exercife the trade of a fculptor. 

2. To perform at table the office of fupplying the company from 
the difhes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; I fpy entertainment 
in her; fhe difeourfes, fhe carves , fhe gives the leer of invita- 
tion. Shakefp. Merry Wives of W indfor . 

Well then, things handfomely were ferv’d; 

My mi ft refs for the ftrangers carv'd. Prior: 

Ca'rvel. n.f [See Ca ravel.] A fmall fhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians there, to fend 
in the little fly-boat, or the carvel , into the river ; lor, with our 
great (hips, we durft not approach the coaft. 

Ca'rver. n. f. [from carve.] 
j. A fculptor. 

All arts and artifts Perfeus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 

The mafter painters and the carvers came. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 

The carver , dancing round each difh, furveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art dire&s, 

With proper geftures ev’ry fowl diftecls. 

3. He that choofes for himfelf. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carver , and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

Ca'rving. n.f [from carve.] Sculpture; figures carved. 

They can no more laft like the ancients, than excellent carv- 
ings in wood, like thofe in marble and brafs. Te tuple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk ? 

Beneath the carving of the curious work. Dryden s l irgi . 
Caru'ncle. n.f [caruticula, Lat.] A fmall protuberance of 

flefh, either natural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a fort of loofe flefh, arifing in the urethra by the 
erofion made by virulent acid matter. JVifeman. 


■ CAS 

2. The outer part of a houfe or building. 

I he cafe of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, and executed 

by great mafers. “ 'Wifon on Italy. 

3. A building unfurmfhed. J 

He had a purpofe likewife to raife, in the univerfity, a fair 
cafe for fuch monuments, and to furnifh it with other choice 
^ collections from all parts of his own charge. IVoiton 

Case-knife, n.f [from cafe, and knife.] A large’kitchcn knife 
. The kin g always ads with a great cafe-knife ftuck in his 
girdle, which the lady fnatches from him in the ftruaole and 


fo defends herfelf, 


Raleigh. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 3 


Shak. R. II. 
L'EJf range. 


CARYATES. \ n. f [from Cary a, a city taken by the Greeks, 
CARYATIDES. 5 who led away the women captives ; and, to 
perpetuate their flavery, reprefented them in buildings as charg- 
ed with burdens.] An order of columns or pilafters under the 

figures of women, drefled in long robes, ferving to fupport en- 

T . Chambers. 

tablatures. , 

Cascade, n.f [ cafcade , Fr. cafcata, Ital. from cafcare, alow 
word, to fall ] A cataradl ; a water-fall. 

Rivers diverted from their native courfe, 

And bound with chains of artificial force. 

From large cafcades in pleafing tumult roll’d, . 

Or rofe through figur’d ftone, or breathing gold. Pjor. 
The mod enlivening part of all is the river Teverone, which 
throws itfelf down a precipice, and falls by feveral cafcades, from 

one rock to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 

Addifon on Italy. 

CASE. n.f. [ciaijfe, F r. a box.] > 

Something that covers or contains any thing elfe ; a covenn & , 


t. 


a box ; a fheath. 

O cleave, my Tides ! 

Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent, 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 

As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that immediately made 

themfelves up in cafes. Bay 071 

The body is but a cafe to this vehicle. Broome on the Odyjjey. 

Juft then Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 

A £WO-edg’d weapon from her fhining cafe. Pope. 


„ — * lwj. ^ Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Case-shot, n.f [from cafe and /;$/.] Bullets inclofed in a 
cafe. 

In each feven fmall brafs and leather guns, charged with 
cafe-fhot. Clarendon , b. viii. 

CASE. 7 i. f [cafus, Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to outward circumftances. 

Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace, 

How dare I think fuch glory to attain r 
I hefe that have it attain’d, were in like cafe. 

Quoth he, as wretched, and liv’d in like pain. Fairy Ehieen, 
Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 

Be now a father, and propofe a fon. Shakefp. Henry IV. p, ii. 
Some knew the face, 

And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dryden. 

I hefe were the circumftances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apoftle advances, is in- 
tended to reach their particular cafe. Atterbury . 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a cafe 
of compaffion. Pope's Preface to his J Forks. 

2. State of things. 

He faith, that if there can be found fuch an inequality be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man and beaft, or be- 
tween foul and body, it invefteth a right of government, which 
feemeth rather an impoflible cafe , than an untrue fentence. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Here was the cafe ; an army of Englifh, wafted and tired 
with a long winter’s fiege, engaged an army of a greater num- 
ber than themfelves, frefh and in vigour. Bacon. 

I can but be a Have where-ever I am ; fo that taken or not 
taken, ’tis all a cafe to me. L'EJlrange. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends ; he hath no need 
to ufe them, as the cafe now ftands, being provided for with 
the provifion of an angel. Taylor's Holy Living . 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you have fewer ill impreffions ; but they failed, as is 
generally the cafe , in too much neglecting to cultivate your 
mind. Swift. 

In phyfick ; ftate of the body. 

It was well ; for we had rather met with calms and contrary 
winds, than any tempefts ; for our fick were many, and in very 
ill cafe. J m Bacon. 

Chalybeate water feems to be a proper remedy in hypochon- 
driacal cafes. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

j.. In ludicrous language, condition with regard to leannefs, or 
health. 

Thou lieft, moil ignorant monfter, I am in cafe to juftle a 
conftable. Shakefp. Tcmpcjl. 

Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little bet- 
ter cafe , I’ll throw myfelf in the very mouth of you. L EJlr. 
Quoth Ralph, I fhould not, if I were 
In cafe for action, now be here. Hudibras, p. i. cant. iii. 

For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe. 

He will be copy’d in his famifh’d race. 

The prieft was pretty well in cafe. 

And fhew’d fome humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an eafy carelefs mien, 

A perfect ftr anger to the {jpleen. 

c. Contingence. . . . 

The atheift, in cafe things fhould fall out contrary to ms be- 
lief or expectation, hath made no provifion for this cafe ; if, 
contrary to his confidence, it fhould prove in the imie tiat 
there is a God, the man is loft and undone for ever. Tillotjon. 

6. Queftion relating to particular perfons or things. 

Well do I find each man moft wife in his own caje. Sidney. 
It is ftrange, that the ancient fathers fhould not appeal to 

this judge, in all cafes, it being folhort and expedite a tor 
the ending of controverfies. . 1 oj . 

7. Reprefentation of any fa£t or queftion. 

If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up 

thing, to prove and illuftrate another, let him ft udy the _ aw- 
ye»V : & -ery deleft of the mind may have M - 

ceipt. ’ 1 

8. The variation of nouns. T ntin 

The feveral changes which the noun undergoes 1 1 ‘ , 

and Greek tongues, in the feveral numbers, are ea ca utf ■ , ^ 
are defigned to exprefs the feveral views or relations un c 
the mind confiders things with regard to one another ; an 
variation of the noun for this purpofe f^° rammr . 

a. In cafe, [no! cafe, Ital.] If it fhould happen ; upon the & F su- 

fition'that : a form of fpeech now little ufed. p oC 


Dryden' s Virgil* 


Swift. 



tail u 
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r- in cafe it he certain, hard it cannot be for them to tow- 
ns Where we toll find it , that we may fay theft -w« ‘ 

d l^^“hsto.s^theylh^^^ 

^T^^nSkilbe&i^compliihment of thetoommon fdkity, 

in cal c either bv their evil defliny or advice, they fuftered no 
VI caje, Cl lux. t v / Hayward. 

the occafion to be loit. 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun.] 

t To nut in a cafe or cover. , c 

Cafe ye, cafe ye ; on with your vizours ; there s money o 

the king’s coming down the hill. Shakefp. Henry . p. 
The cry went once for thee, 

And ftill it might, and yet it ’may again. 

If thou would’ft not entomb thy felf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Troil. and Ct eJJ. 

On whofe luxuriant herbage, half conceal d, 

Like a fall’ll cedar, far diffus’d his train, 

Cas'd in green feales, the crocodile extends. Thomjon. 

2. To cover as a cafe. c „ 

Then comes my fit again, I had elfe been perfett; 

As broad, and gen’ral, as the cafing air, 

To faucy doubts and fears. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To cover on the outfide with materials different from the m- 

fide. . . . 

Then they began to cafe their houfes with marble. 

Arbuthnct on Coins. 

4. Toftrip off the covering; to take oft the (kin. 

We’ll make you fome fport with the fox ere we cafe him. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

To Case. v.n. To put cafes; to contrive reprefentations of 

fads. , 

They fell prefently to reafoning and cafing upon the matter 

with him, and laying diftintftions before him. L'EJlrange. 
To Caseha'rden. v. a. [from cafe and harden.] 'Fo harden 
on the outfide. 

The manner of cafehardening is thus : Taice cow horn or 
hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to powder ; 
put about the fame quantity of bay fait to it, and mingle them 
together with ftale chamberlye, or elfe white wine vinegar. 
Lay fome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it ; then wrap the loam about all, and lay it upon the 
hearth of the forge to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, 
and blow up the coals to it, till the whole lump have juft a 
blood-red heat. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Ca'semate. n.f [from cafa armata , Ital. cafamata. Span, a 
vault formerly made to feparate the platforms of the lower and 
upper batteries.] 

1. [In fortification:} A kind of vault or arch of ftone-work, in 
that part of the flank of a baflion next the curtin, fomewhat 
retired or drawn back towards the capital of thebaftion, ferv- 

. mg, as a battery, to defend the face of the oppofite baftion, and 
the moat or ditch. Chambers. 

2. The well, with its feveral fubterraneous branches, dug in the 

paflage of the baftion, till the miner is heard at work, and air 
given to the mine. Harris. 

Ca sement, n.f [ cafamento , Ital.] A window opening upon 
hinges. 

Why, then may you have a cafement of the great chamber 
window, where we play, open, and the moon may jfhine in 
at the cafement. Shakefp. Midfummcr Night's Dream, 

Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 

And are the cafements which admit moft light. Davies. 

They, waken’d with the noife, did fly 
From inward room to window eye. 

And gently op’ning lid, the cafement. 

Look’d out, but yet with fome amazement. Hudibi'as. 
There is as much difference between the clear reprefenta- 
tions of the underftanding then, and the obfeure difeoveries 
that it makes now, as there is between the profpedt of a cafe- 
ment and a key-hole. South. 

Ca'seous. adj. [ cafeus , Lat.] Refembling cheefe ; cheefy. 

Its fibrous parts are from the cafeous parts of the chyle. 

Flayer on Humours. 

Ca'sern. n. f. [ cafcrne , Fr.] A little room or lodgement erec- 
ted between the rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, to 
ferve as apartments or lodgings for the foldiers of the earrifom 
with beds. Harris. 

Caseworm. n.f [from cafe - and worm.] A grub that makes it- 
felf a cafe. 

Cadifes, or cafcworms, arc to be found in thi* nation, in fe- 
veral diftinift counties, and in feveral little brooks. Flayer. 
CASH. n.J. \_caijfe, !r. a chcft.] Money; properly ready mo- 
ney ; money in the chcft, or at hand. 

A thief, bent to unhoard the cajh 
Of fome rich burgher. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /, 188. 

He is at an end of all his cajh, he has both his law and his 
daily bread now upon truft. Arbuthnct' s John Bull. 

He fent the tlucf, that ftole the cafh , away, 

^ And punifh’d him that put it in his way. Pohe 

C ffiTmoncv ER ’ ^ r ° m CG ^ and ke€ ^ A man cntruftcd 
Difpenfator was properly a cafh-keeper , or privy-purfe. 

Arbuthnot on Coins . 


CAS 


Ca'shewnuT. n.f A tree. 


ThT cup < of ? the flow, which is produced at the extrei^ 
a footftalk, is oblong and quinquefid ; the flower confilrs of 
leaf, which is divided into five long narrow fegments , in. 

L „c ; c mmrv. which becomes a lo.t 

a veffel, in 


near-fhaped fruit ; upon the apex of which grows 
which is contained one kidney-ftiaped feed. _ 'I his tree is veiy 
common in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where it grows very large, 
but in England will rarely ftand through our winters. 1 he in- 
habitants of the Weft Indies plant them from branches taken 
from the old trees ; which, with them, take l oot xeiy wc , 

and in two years time produce fruits. 

CashFer. n.f [from cafh. ] He that has charge of the money. 
If a fteward or cafaier be fuftered to run on, without ring- 
ing him to a reckoning, fuch a fottifh forbearance will teach 

him to ffiuffie. . . * outh ' 

A Venetian, finding his foil’s expences grow very nigh, oi- 

dered his cafhier to let him have no more money than wnat he 
fhould count when he received it. _ Locke. 

Flight of cafhier s, or mobs, he’ll never mind ; 

And knows no Ioffes, while the mufe is kind. Pope. 

To CashFer. v.a. [coffer, Fr. cajjarc, Lat.] 

1. To difeard ; to difmifs from a poft, or a fociety, with re- 
proach. 

Does ’t not go well ? Caffio hath beaten thee. 

And thou by that fmall hurt haft cafhier' d Caffio. Shakefp. 
Seconds in factions many times prove principals ; but many 
times alfo they prove cyphers, and are cafhicrcd. Bacon . 

If I had omitted what he laid, his thoughts and words be- 
ino- thus caf Acred in my hands, he had no longer been Lucre- 
tius. _ Dryden. 

They have already cafnercd feveral of their followers as mu- 
tineers. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cafhier d, 

Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d. * Swift. 

2. It feems, in the following paftages, to fignify the fame as to an- 
nul ; to vacate ; which is fufficiently agreeable to the deriva- 
tion. 

If we fhould find a father corrupting his fon, or a mother her 
daughter, we muft charge this upon a peculiar anomaly and 
bafenefs of nature ; if the name of nature may be allowed to 
that which feems to be utter cafhiering of it, and deviation, 
from, and a contradiction to, the common principles of hu- 
manity. South. 

Some, out of an overfondnefs of that darling invention, 
cafhier , or at leaft endeavour to invalidate, all other argu- 
ments, and forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as weak or 
fallacious. Locke-. 

Cask, n.f [cafque,Yr. cadus, Lat.] 

1. A barrel ; a wooden veflel to flop up liquour or provifions. 

The patient turning himfelf abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noife, like the rumbling of water in a cafk. Harvey. 

Perhaps tomorrow he may change his wine. 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whofe title, and whofe age, with mould o’ergrown, 

The good old cafk for ever keeps unknown. Dryden . 

2. It has cafk in a kind of plural fenfe, to fignify the commodity 
or provifion of calks. 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad cafk being commonly 
fo ill leafoned and conditioned, as that a great part of the beef 
is ever loft and call away. Raleigh. 

Cask. 1 n.f [cafque, Fr. caffs, Lat.] A helmet ; armour for 

Casque. ) the head : a poetical word. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 

Fall like amazing thunder on the cafque 

Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakefp. Richard II. 

And thefe 

Sling weighty ftones, when from afar they fight ; 

Their cajques are cork, a covering thick and light. Dryden. 

What are his aims ? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crufli beneath a cafk 
His wrinkled brows ? Addifon' s Cato-. 

A S r ET ,‘. n dJ' C adiminutiv e of caijfe, a cheft, Fr. cafe, caffette.I 
A 1m all box oi cheft for jewels, or things of particular value* 

0 ignorant poor man ! what doft thou bear. 

Lock’d up within the cafket of thy breaft ? 

What jewels, and what riches haft thou there? 

What heav’nly treafure in fo weak a cheft ? Davies. 

They found him dead, and caft into the ftreets, 

An empty cafket, where the jewel, life, 

By fome damn’d hand was robb’d, and ta’en away-. Shake fb 

Mine eye hath found that fad fepulchral rock, J1 ° 

That was the cafket of heav’n’s richeft ftore. Milton 

1 hat had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafure 

In one dear cafket, and fav’d only that. Otway's Vem P re few. 

I his cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks, J 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. p * 

T° Oa'sket. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a cafket. 

, 1 ha ™ w r ,t m >' let£crs > ca fictcd my treafure, and given order 

% ourhorfc. Shakefp. Ms Lll thl ertZl 

Cassamun a ir. n.f. An aromatick vegetable, beto a fpecies 

of galgngal brought from the Eaft, and highly valued a, a ner 

vous and ftomachick firople. 6 ' lW * I rler ' 

* m:y. 

IQ 
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1 ° Ca ' s SATe. v. a. [cajflr , Fr. low Lat .1 to vacate i 

to invalidate ; to make \ioid ; to nullify. 

This opinion fuperfedes and caffhies the beft medium we 

aVC i , _ . , Pay on the Creation. 

Tassa tion. n. f [, cajfatio , Lat.j A making null or void. D. 

Ca'ssavi. } r . . ° 

Ca'ss ad a. J P An American plant. 

It has a ftioi t spreading bell-fhaped flower, confiftino- of one 
leaf, cut into feveral parts, whofe pointal afterwards becomes a 
ro undim fruit, compofed of three cells joined together, each 
containing one oblong feed. To thefe notes fhould be added, 
-male flowers having no pointal, and which, growing round the 
female flower, fall oft, and are never fruitful. The fpecies are 
iix : i. I he common cajfavi, or cajjada. 2. The moft prickly 
cajfav h with a chafte tree leaf. 3. Tree-like lefs prickly cal 
J av ?» , w,th , whlte lowers growing in umbels, and a ftino-ino- 
wolfsbane leaf. 4. Shrubby cajfavi , without prickles, and 
lmooth leaves, which are lefs divided, &e. The firft fort is 
Cultivated in all the Warm parts of America, where the root, 
after being diverted of its milky juice, is ground to flour, and 
tnen maue into caices of bread. Of this there are two forts. 

1 he molt common has purplifh ftalks, with the veins and 

leaves of a purplifh colour ; but the ftalks of the other are 

green, and the leaves of a lighter green. The laft fort is not 

venomous, even when the roots are frefh and full of juice; 
which the negroes frequently dig up, roaft, and eat, like pota- 
toes, without any ill effects. The cajjada is propagated by cut- 
tings, about fifteen or fixtecn inches long, taken from thofe 
plants whofe roots are grown to maturity. Thefe cuttings are 
planted by the Americans in their rainy feafons, a foot or four- 
teen inches deep in the ground ; and the land in which they are 
placed, muft be well wrought. When the cuttings have taken 
root, they require no farther care than to be kept clear from 
weeds ; and, in about eight or nine months, when grown to 
matuiity, in good ground they will be as large as the calf of a 
man s leg, but commonly equal to the fize of good parfneps. 

_ Miller. 

Ta ssaware. See Cassiowary. 

Ca ; ssia. n. f. A fweet fpice mentioned by Mofes , Exod. xxx. 
24. as an ingredient in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ufe of in the confecration of the facred veffels 
of the tabernacle. This aromatick is faid to be the bark of a 
tree very like cinamon, and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Cabnet. 

All thy garments finell of myrrh, aloes, and cajjia. Pf. xlv. 8. 

Ca'ssia. n. f. The name of a tree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, divided into 
many cells by tranfverfe diaphragms ; in each of which is con- 
tained one hard feed, lodged, for the moft part, in a clammy 
black fubftance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, difpofed orbicularly. The fpecies are nine ; 1. The 
American cajfla, with roundifh pointed leaves. 2. The purg- 
ing cajfia , or pudding pipe tree, &c. Many of thefe plants will 
flower the fecond year, and fome of them will produce ripe 
feeds with us. "I he fecond fort grows to be a very large tree, 
not only in Alexandria, but alfo in the Weft Indies. This is 
what produces the purging cajfia of the fhops. Miller. 

Ca'ssidon y, or Stickadore. n.f. [ floechas , Latin.} The name 
of a plant. 

Ca'ssiowary. n. f. A large bird of prey in the Eaft Indies. 

Have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between 
the two cajjiowaries in St. James’s Park. Loch. 

Ca'ssock. n.f. [ cafaque , Fr.j A clofe garment; now gene- 
rally that which clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Half of the which dare not jfliake the Ihow from off their 
cajfocks , left; they (hake themfelves to pieces. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well: 

His fcanty falary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and caJJock y and now and then forced him to write 
fome paper of wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten fhil- 
lings, to fupply his neceffities. Swift. 

Ca'ss weed. n.f. A common weed, otherwise called fhepherd’s 
pouch. 

To CAST. v. a. preter. cafl\ particip. paff. cajl . [, kajler y Da- 
nifh.J 

1. To throw with the hand. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cajleth at novelty, than to go on fafely and fleepily in the 
cafy ways of ancient miftakings. Raleigh’s Hifl. of the World. 

They had compaffed in his hoft, and cajl darts at the people 
from morning till evening. 1 Macc. vii. 80. 

Then cajl thy fword away. 

And yield thee to my mercy, or I ftrike. Dryden and Lee . 

2. To throw away, as ufelefs or noxious. 

Old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 

Cajl by their grave befeeming ornaments. Shakefp . 

I have bought 

Golden opinion from all fort of people, 

W^hich would be worn now in their neweft glofs. 

Not cajl afide fo foon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

When men, prefuming themfelves to be the only mafters of 
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tight re afon, cajl by the votes and opinions of the reft of mo 
kind, as not worthy of reckonino- T 

3. To throw dice, or lots. Lock *' 

rj A “ d J ofl l ua ca ft lots for them in Shiloh. J 0 fh xviii ta 

4. To throw from a high place. J J ' I0 * 

the r ,° ck Tarpeian, and from thence 
into deltruction cajl him. /■ • r 

5. To throw in wreftling. ’ ‘ ori °kwui 

And I think, being too ftrong for him, though he took 
legs fometime, yet I made a fhift to cajl him. Shakefp. MaZl 

6. I o throw as a net or fnare. JF matbetb > 

I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may call a fnare 
on you. 3 J r Mreu P“ 

7 . To drop; to let fall. 1 ^ V1L 35 - 

They let down the boat into the fea, as though they would 
have cajl anchor, JT y . oul(1 

8. To expofe. xxv “- 3 °; 

His friends contend to embalm his body, his enemies that 
they may cajl it to the dogs. EJfay m 

9 . I o drive by violence of weather. 

Howixut we muft be cajl upon a certain ifland.A?r,xxvii.26. 

What length of lands, what ocean have you pafs’d, 
What ftofms fuftain’d, and on what fliore been caf ? *Drvd 

10. to build by throwing up earth; to raife. J * 

And ihooting in the earth, cajls up a mount of clay. 

'n f * nr Fairy ^ CC7h b ' 1 c ' 0. 

I he king of Affyna fliall not come into this city, nor flioot 

an arrow there, nor come before it with fhield, nor cafl a bank 
agauift it. — J 


2 Kin 


At length Barbarofla having cajl up his trenches, landed fifty- 
four pieces of artillery for battery. Knolles’s Hijlory 

Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will cafl up more 
and fleas bite more, againft rain. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

11. To put into any certain ftate. J J 

Jefus had heard that John was cajl into prifon. Matt. iv. 12. 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horfe are caf into a dead 

C T' . Pjalm lxxvi. 6. 

12. i o condemn in a trial. 

But oh, that treacherous breaft ! to whom weak you 
Did truft our counlels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfehood found too late, ’twas he 
1 hat made me cajl you guilty, and you me. Donne. 

„ AVe take up with the moft incompetent witneffes, nay, often 
luborn our own furmifes and jealoufies, that we may be fure to 
cajl the unhappy criminal. Governm. of the Tongue , § 6. 

He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made ufe of the very 
laft plea of a cajl criminal ; nor fo much as have cried, Mercy ! 
Lord, mercy ! South. 

There then we met ; both try’d, and both were cafl. 

And this irrevocable fentence paft. Dryden’ s Theod. and Hon. 

13. To condemn in a law-fuit. [from ca/ler , Fr.J 

The northern men were agreed, and, in effedt, all the other, 
to cafl our London efeheatour. Camden’s Remains. 

Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be cafl. , Decay of Piety . 

14. To defeat. 

No martial project: to furprife. 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor cafl defign ferve afterwards, 

As gamefters tear their lofmg cards: Hudibras , p. iii. c. Tii. 

15. To cafhier. 

You are but now cafl in his mood, a punifhment more in po- 
licy than in malice; even fo as one would beat his offencelefs 
dog, to affright an imperious lion. Shakefp. Othello. 

16. To leave behind in a race. 

In fhort, fo fwift your judgments turn and wind. 

You cajl our fleeteft: wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

17. To filed ; to let fall ; to lay afide ; to moult. 

Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our fpears, 

The bird of conqueft her chief feather cafl. Fairfax , b. iii. 
Of plants fome are green all winter, others cafl their leaves* 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N' 5 592. 
The cafling of the fkin is, by the ancients, compared to the 
breaking curd of die fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly ; for 
that were to make every cafling of the flein a new birth : and 
befides, the fecundine is but a general cover, not ftiaped ac- 
cording to the parts, but the Ikin is ftiaped according to the 
parts. » The creatures that cafl the fkin, are the fnake, th& 
viper, the grafiiopper, the lizzard, the filkworm, &c. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifl or y, N° 732. 

O fertile head, which ev’ry year 
Could fuch a crop of wonders bear ! 

- Which might it never have been cafl y 
Each year’s growth added to the laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply’d 

The earth’s bold Tons prodigious pride. Wader » 

The waving harveft bends beneath his blaft, 

The foreft ftiakes, the groves their honours cajl. Dryden • 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude. 

That though my homely anceftors were rude. 

Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 

To make you father of a generous race : 

d ~ O And 


■ — ■ 
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And noble then am I, when I begirt, 

In virtue cloath'd, to cajl the rags of fin. Dryden' s IV. of B. 

The ladies have been in a kind of moulting feafon, having 
cafl great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced the 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. Addifon. Spectator. 

18. To lay afide, as fit to be worn no longer. 

So may cajl poets write ; there’s no pretenfion 

To argue lofs of wit, from lofs of penfion. Dryden sD. Seb. 

He has ever been of opinion, that giving cafl clothes to be 
worn by valets, has a very ill effect upon little minds. Addifon . 

19. To have abortions ; to bring forth before the time. 

Thy ews and thy fhe-goats have not cajl their young, and the 

rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Gen. xxxi. 38. 

20. To overweigh ; to make to preponderate; to decide by over- 
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ballancing. 

Which being inclined, not conftrained, contain within 
themfelves the cafling adt, and a power to command the con- 
clufion. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. c. 1 3. 

How much intereft cafls the balance in cafes dubious. South. 

Life and death are equal in themfelves, 

That which could cafl the balance, is thy falfliood. Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a cobler had the 
cafling vote for the life of a criminal, which he very gracioufly 
gave on the merciful fide. Addifon on Italy. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

In this fad ftate, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the cafling voice. Prior. 

2l. To compute; to reckon ; to calculate. 

Hearts, tongues, figure, feribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, cafl , write, fing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Here is now the fmith’s note for Ihoeing and plow-irons — 
Let it be cafl and paid. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Y ou cafl th event of war, my noble lord, 

And fumm’d th’ account of chance, before you faid 
Let us make head. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Hie beft way to reprefent to life the manifold ufe of friend- 

cannot do ^ ^ * 5 “ 

. 1 have latdy been cafling in my thoughts the fevemT ifwp- 
pinelfts of hfe, and comparing the infelicities of old a^e to thofe 
of infancy Spectator, N° 

22. To contrive; to plan out. ^ 

The doiftcr facing the South, is covered with vines, and 
wou have been proper for an orange-houfe ; and had, I doubt 
not, been cafl for that purpofe, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now. ^ 

23. T o judge ; to confider in order to judgment F 

If thou couldft, doaor ,V ’ 

The water of my land, find her difeafe 
And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

1 would applaud thee to the very echo 
That fhould applaud again. * 0 / z /i ** , . 

Peace, brother, be Ttot over exquifite 

h. to ^“;™i;: ,certain evik 

9S- To glance ; to direa the eye Spea “ tor ' N ° 2 • 9- 

rr flI , As he paft alono- ***>■*> 

How earneftly he cajl his eyes upon me Shahfl, H VTTt 
, . Bc S m > aufpmious boy, to cajl about VI1 ‘ 

hy infant eyes, and, with a fmile, thy mother fingle out. 

Far eaftward cafl thine eve Vir VUPafl. i v . 

And orient feienef at a bS’beg^f^ , 

He then led me to the rock i * Popes Dunciad. 

n, Cajl thy eyes eaftward, faid he 'andTJT ° n ‘!' C t0p ° f 
feeft. ’ u c > ana tell me what thou 

i6 ‘ Whentl f ^ rUmiin ? in *£$***’ N ° ' 59 ’ 

quires that ^etpXn^ZT' fi ' Ver ? * be ^ re- 
ken off by the metal, it is not enn °l VC !7 flender Jines j be ta- 
melted; but it muft be kept a ^ ^^ ver barely 

fufion. DC a c °nliderable while in a ftrong 

. Inftrua the^rtfiL 1 ' 95 ’ ^ dreadfuI finance cajl, B ° >k ' 

He twirl pir fa .j her ’ S grief re( lrain’d his art • %&r ’ 

Tw ce fo, l * 1 ° C “A his fon ^ gold, ’ 

from h,s hands he dropp’d the forming mould. 

* 7 - Tomelt metal into figures. dryden, Mncidvl, 

With reftleft^affe wn^u yon’ joyful croud 


20. lomoaei; to rorm. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the common meafur£ 
of the depth of the fea, if it were cafl into a channel of ah 
equal depth every where. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical ftudics* 
fome have been tempted to cajl all their logical, their metaphy- 
ftcal, and their theological and moral learning into this method, 

Watts’s Logich 

29. To communicate by reflexion or emanation. 

So bright a fplendolir, fo divine a grace. 

The glorious Daphnis cafls on his illuftrious race. Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light cajl over the fame 
feriptures, and fee reafon to alter our fentiments even in fome 
points of moment. Watts’s Impr overrent of the Mind. 

30. To yield, or give up, without referve or condition. 

The reafon ot mankind cannot fuggeft any folid ground of 

fatisfaciion, but in making God our friend, and in carrying a 
confcience fo clear, as may encourage us, with confidence, °to 
cafl ourfelyes upon him. South. 

31. To inflidL 

^ b e world is apt to cafl great blame on thofe who have an in- 
differency for opinions, efpecially in religion. Locke 

32. To cajl away. To fhipwreck. 

• ^ ranc ^ s £* ra ke, and Johnl homas, meeting with a ftorm, 

, lf thrul ] J ohn Thomas upon the iflands to the South, where he 
wa s cajl away Raleigh’ c Ejfayc. 

His father Philip had, by hkemiftap, been like to have been 
cajl away upon the coaft of England. Kmlles’s Hijlory : 

vv 1th pity mov’d, for others cajl away 

On rocks of hope and fears r 

p,,* / j RoJ common. 

Dut now our fears tempeftuous grow. 

And cajl our hopes away ; 

Whilft you, regardlefs of our woe, 

Sit carelefs at a play. jy ^ 

33 no To jf awa y- To laVii51 > t0 waft e in profufion ; to turfl to 

that wa "* ™! anat0 no “' ia children, will abftain from 
” BT i ,° r ’ WhlCh 15 a11 0ne> the >' “-ft way their bodies up- 

France, haft thou yet more blood to cajl awf? ' ^ 
ba,' lhall the current of our right run on ? Shakefp. K. J 
He might be filent, and not cajl away J 

His fentences in vain. 7?^,. ^ t r i r ■> 

O Marcia, Omy f.fter, ftill there’s hopeT ^ ' 

Uur father will not cafl away a life, 

So needful to us all, and to his country. Addifon' s Cats, 

34. To cafl away. To ruin. 7 ^aaijon s Cato. 

It is no impoflible thing for ftates, bv an nvprfin-k* * r 
aa or treaty between them and T", ° ne 

cajl away themfelves for ever. P 1 "“T t0 

35. To cajl down. To dpa ; to deprefs the mifd? § 

• i l n We ’ fe n0t the £r{ t> 

Who, with beft meaning, have incurr’d the worft • 

M r nf e ’ ° 1 P , pr f/ red kin S’ 1 am cajl down ; 

Myfelf could elfe outfrown falfe fortune’s frown. 

The beft way will be to let him „ Sbakefp King Lear. 

and afflifled, for the ill opinion he cnteTinTof^ot^ ^ 

36. To cajl off. To difeard , to put awtf ' 7 1 ' • 

rA h ^ r - in r n Wl11, ln the perfedlnefs of time, 

Lafl off his followers. Shahfo ir r 

He led me on to mightieft deeds IV ’ p ' 


But now hath cafl me off, as never known Milt A ‘a 
How! not call him father? I f ee prefermpnt t Ag0m ^ e ^ 
ftrangely ; this may ferve me for sn , r alters a mar * 

affrny father, whenrt amgTeat ufe -fp^ion, to cajl 

A dh Ikng l° daf P S -ght j %£*'**"» 

And bend her ftubbont virtue to my paffion : 

37 - To efflofff 1 Tfrejea 1 ” ^ ^ her ^ Addi f m '* Cate. 

ttJfy of r 

they could not but be infallibly ^ a ruIe ’ w bich 

of S.JS " — “ ■»' •#«. u. ,h, 

This maketh them, through S P‘”ffj State of Ireland. 

mg inftruaion, to cajl off the care TtW b C dCf ‘ rC ° f receiv - 
do moft concern thei/eitate H 6 ver y affa frs, Which 

Company, in any aaion, gives credit an T‘ llct fi”» Ser m. ii. 
the agent ; and Co much as the finner T r , countena '>ce to 
cafls off of fhame. ^ oF f bis, fo much he 

We iee they never fail to exert thpmf i , South. 

oppreffion, when they feel the weight of i'T’ ^ t0 ^ 5 ^ the 
39 - lo cajl off. To leave behind. S “ Addifon. 

Away he fcours crofs the fields jr ^ 

wood ; but, pr effing through a IwtfdlfAxA and gains 


a W00d ; but ’ pteffing through a thiXt theTrP ga!ns 

, n et ’ th cbfftes held him 

bv 
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bv the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him down. 

L' Eft range , Fab. xliii. 

40. To cajt off. [hunting term.] To let go, or fet free; as, to 
caji ^ the dogs. 

41. To caff out. To reje& ; to turn out of doors. 

Thy brat hath been caff out , like to itfelf, no father own- 
• no . fa Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

42. To cafl out. To vent; to fpeak ; with fome intimation of 

negligence or vehemence. 

Why doft thou caff out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againft the lords and fovereigns of the world ? Add. Cato. 

43. To caff up. To compute ; to calculate. 

Some writers, in caffing up the goods molt defixable 111 life, 
have given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. Temple. 

A man who defigns to build, is very exad, as he fuppofes, in 
calling up the coft beforehand ; but, generally fpeaking, he is 
miftaken in his account. Dryden s Fab. Preface. 

44. To caff up. To vomit. 

Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok’d thyfelf to caff him up. Shakefp. H. IV . 
Their villainy goes againft my weak ftomach, and therefore 
1 muft caji it up. _ Shakefp. Henry V. 

O, that in time Rome did not caff .. 

Her errours up , this fortune to prevent. Ben. JobnJon s Catil. 
Thy foolifh errour find ; 

Caff up the poifon that infeas thy mind. Dry den. 

To Cast. v. n. 

I. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 

Then clofely as he might, he caff to leave * 

The court, not asking any pafs or leave. bpenjer. 

From that day forth, I caff in careful mind, 

To feek her out with labour and long timp. Fairy b. 1. 
We have three that bend themfelves, looking into the expe- 
riments of their fellows, and caff about how to draw out of 
them things of ufe and praffice for man’s 

But firft he caffs to change his proper fhape ; 

Which elfe might work him danger or delay. Far. L. b. 111. 

As a fox, with hot purfuit 

Chas’d through a warren, caff about .. ... 

To fave his credit. Hudibras, p.ff. canU ™' 

All events, called cafual, among inanimate bodies, are me- 
chanically produced according to the determinate figures, te - 
tures, and motions of thofe bodies, which are not confoous of 
their own operations, nor contrive and taft about how to b.mg 

fuch events to pafs. . , 

This way and that I raft to lave my friends. 

Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. P«p‘ s Odyjpy. 

j. To admit of a form, by calling or melting. _ 

It comes at the firft fufion into a mafs that is immediately 
malleable, and will not run thin, fo as to t aft and mould, un- 
kfs mixed with poorer ore, or cinders. Woodward m Feffils. 

3 ' r smff isVatd S to m/ U ir° f wi 0 rp? when, by its own drought or 

Cast, n.f [from the verb.] # 

1. The ad of calling or throwing ; a throw. 

So when a fort of lufty (hepherds throw 

The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 
So far, but that the reft are meafunng caffs, 

Their emulation and their paftime lafts * 

Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly ^ 

A caff of dreadful dull Will foon allay. ) 

2. 1 he thing thiown y p oW w heat or rye on it 

Some harrow their ground over, and low w 

with a broad caft ; fome only with a fingle caft, and 
a double. 

7 State of any thing call or thrown. , , . narta i ce 

3 ' In his own inflance of calling ambs-ace, though it par taw 

more of contingency than of freedom ; fup^of . ^ J the 
f 4pof.nl the 

did concur to the produ^on of that caft, to be the J 
they were, there is no doubt but, HMes . 

fe Tlato compares life to a game at 

{hall have is not in our power, but to man D Kerris. 

4. The fpace through which any ^’^‘^outTftone’s caji, and 

And he was withdrawn from them aoout +I> 

kneeled down and prayed. 

5. Aftroke; a touch. -■ him a ca ff 0 f 

We have them all with one \ & South. 

their court prophecy. _ that c f endeavouring to 

Another caff of their politicks, f . ■ thful and diligent fervice 

impeach an innocent lady, for ^ . Examiner , N° 1 9. 

of the queen. ,r c -noil ticks • for his information was 

This was a cafl of Wood s politicks , we]L Sw ;a 

whollv falfe and groundlefs, which he ki ^ 

6. Motion of the eye# 
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Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or caff of the 
eye afide ; for pity is but grief in another’s behalf ; the caff of 
the eye is a gefture of averfion, or lothnefs, to behold the ob- 
ject of pity. Bacon's Natural FLiffcry. 

If any man defires to look on this doctrine of gravity, let 
him turn the firft caff of his eyes on what we have laid of fire. 

Digby on the Soul. 

There held in holy paflion ftill, 

Forget thyfelf to marble, till, 

With a fad leaden downward caff , 

Thou fix them on the earth as faft. Milton. 

They are the beft epitomes in the world, and let you fee, 
with one caff of an eye, the fubftance of above an hundred 
pages. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

7. The throw of dice. 

8. Chance from the caft of dice. 

Were it good. 

To fet the exact wealth of all our ftates 
All at one caff ; to fet fo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of fome doubtful hour ? Shakcfp. H. IV. 
In the laft war, has it not fometimes been an even caff, whe- 
ther the army fhould march this way or that way ? South. 

9. Venture from throwing dice. 

When you have brought them to the very laft caff , they will 
offer to come to you, and fubmit themfelves. Spenfer on Ireland. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field. 

Than venture all his fortune at a caff , 


A » V**wv*a v- — — - - y J 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lofe at laft. 


Dryden. 


* - 'J 

Will you turn recreant at the laft caff ? you muft along. 

Dryden' s Spanijh Friar. 

10. A mould ; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in an- 
other caff and figure, than any that ever had been written be- 
fore. Prior* 

1 1. A (hade ; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mafs, grey, with a caff of green, in which the talky 
matter makes the greateft part of the mafs. Woodward. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the ferum ought to be without any 
oreenifh caff. ^ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

12. Exteriour appearance. 

The native hue of refolution 

Is ficklied o’er with the pale caff of thought. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

New names, new dreflings, and the modern cajt. 

Some feenes, fome perfons alter’d, and outfac’d 

The world. # Sir J. Denham. 

13. Manner; air; mien. .. ~ 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreflioas, 

and fomething of a neat caji of verfe, are properly the drefi, 
gems, or loofe ornaments of poetry. 1 opes Letters. 

Negledt not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
fometimes the very caji of the periods; neither omit or con- 
found any rites orcuftomsof antiquity. Pape s EJJ. on Hamer. 

... A flight ; a number of hawks difnnffed from the fill. 

A cafl of merlins there was befrdes, which, flying of a gal- 
lant heieht over certain buflies, would beat the birds that rofe, 

down unto the bufhes, as falcons will do wild fowl oyer a river. 

Sidney , b. 11 . 

Ca'stanet. n.f. [caftaneta, Sp.] Small fhells of ivory, or hard 
wood, which dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, to have ex- 
preffed provocation, they had gone together by the ears like a 
pair of caftancU. Congress Way of the WM 

Ca'staway. n.f. [from caji and away.] A perfon loll, 
abandoned by providence. 



mvfelf (hould'be a caff away. 1 Ccr ‘ IX * 

CaVtaway. adj. [from the fubft.] Ufelefs; of no value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this £ a an 
death, or only remember, at our cajlaway 

C Vst E D^T he participle preterite of cafl, but improperly, and 
found perhaps only in the following pafiage. 

When the mind is quicken d, out ot doubt, 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With called flough and frefh legerity. Shakefp. He J 
CaWaw. n.f. [cajlellam. Span.] The captain, governour, 

or conftable of a caftle. r or Jordfhip be- 

Ca'stellany. n.f. [from caj ed] and ; ur ifdi&ion. 

longing to a caftle ; the exten o JVorld of Words. 

Ca'stellatep. adj. [from caftft Inclofed within a buMng, 
as a fountain or ciftern caffellated. 

Ca'ster. n.f [from to caff .] 
t A thrower he that calls. 

If, with this throw, the ftrongeft coffer vy , ^ 

Still further ftill, 1 bid the drfeus fly. fop.s > 

2, A calculator; a man that calculates fortunes. m 
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Did any of them °%}Tspe^tr. 

£ ° Chaf ' 

- 1 fS&WfU “• SUr/t , 

To caffigate thy pride, twere well. JP 

Castigation, n.f. [from to caffigate. \ 

Pumice i dlfc> ^JV®" handof you. requires 

sajsa » as. ”*w 

conflagrations, fo as to frame them mt° an yp r jpf an j it 
cafligation of the exceffes of generation. Ha e s g. f 

^ Their ^alligations were accompanied with encouragements ; 

Ca'sticator'y. adj. [from cajligate.] Punitive, in order to 

"Therew^re other ends of penalties inflifled, either proba- 
tory caftigatory, or exemplary. Bramball agatnf Holies. 

Ca'sting-net. n. f. [from rafting and net.] A net to be thrown 

into the water. „ * , jt. «» 

Caffing-nets did rivers bottoms fweep. May s Virgil. 

CASTLE, n.f. [cafiellum, Lat.] 

1. A ftrong houfe, fortified againft aflaults. , 

The caftle of Macduff I will furprife. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

And caftles. H . en £ V ^‘ 

2. Castles in the air. [ chateaux dl Efpagne, Fr.] Projedts with- 
out reality. . , . , r 

Thefe were but like caftles in the air , and in men s fancies 

vainly imagined. Raleigh’s Hijloryoft tbe World. 

Castle soap, n.f [I fuppofe corrupted from Caffile foap. J A 

kind of foap. , „ . 

I have a letter from a foap-boilcr, defiring me to write upon 

the prefent duties on Caftle foap. Addijon. Speffatoi , N 4^ S . 
Castled, adj . [from caftle. ~\ Furnifhed with caftles. 

The horfes neighing by the wind is blown, 

And caffled elephants o’erlook the town. Dryden' s Aurengz. 
Ca'stleward. n.f [from caftle and ward.] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king’s fubje&s, as dwell 
within a certain compafs of any caftle, toward the maintenance 
of fuch as watch and ward the caftle. Cowel . 

Ca'stling. n.f. [from caff.] An abortive. 

We ftiould rather rely upon the urine of a caffling's bladder, 
a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fecond diftillation of urine, as 
Helmont hath commended. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 

Ca'stor, Chester, are derived from the Sax. ceapsep, a city, 
town, or caftle ; and that from the Latin caftrum ; the Saxons 
chufing to fix in fuch places of ftrength and figure, as the Ro- 
mans had before built or fortified. Gibfon's Camden. 

Ca'stor. n.f. [caff or, Lat.] 

1 . A beaver. See Beaver. 

2. A fine hat made of the furr of a beaver. 

CA'STOR and POLLUX. [In meteorology.] A firy meteor, 
which, at fea, appears fometimes (ticking to a part of the (hip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is feen alone, it is more properly called Helena, which portends 
the fevereft part of the ftorm to be yet behind ; two are deno- 
minated Caff or and Pollux, and fometimes Tyndarides, which 
portend a cefl’ation of the ftorm. Chambers. 

CASTO'REUM. n.f [from caff or. In pharmacy.] A liquid 
matter inclofed in bags or purfes, near the anus of the caftor, 
fallely taken for his tefticles. Thefe bags are about the bignefs 
of a goofe’s egg, and found indifferently in males and females ; 
when taken off, the matter dries and condenfes, fo as to be re- 
duced to a powder, which is oily, of a lharp bitter tafte, and a 
ftrong difagreeable fmell, and ufed to fortify the head and ner- 
vous parts. Chambers . 

Castrameta'tion. n.f [from cafframeior, Lat.] The art or 
pradtice of encamping. 

To CASTRATE, v.a. [caffro, Lat] 

1. To geld. 

2. To take away the obfeene parts of a writing. 

Castra'tion. n.f. [from caffrate.] The adt of gelding. 

The largeft needle (hould be ufed, in taking up the fpe 

fir*l r xrrilTIilo in O L .5 O 


tick veffels in caftration. 


, rma- 
S harp's Surgery . 

GaiVerel.'' \ n f- A kind of hawk - 

Castre'nsian. adj. [caffrenffs, Lat.] Belonging to a camp. D. 

CASUAL, adj. [cajucl, Fr. from cafus, Lat.] Accidental; arif- 
ing from chance ; depending upon chance; not certain. 

The revenue of Ireland, both certain and cafual, did not 
rife unto ten thoufand' pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

I hat which feemeth moft cafual and fubjedt to fortune, is 
yet diipofcd by the ordinance of God. Raleigh's Hiffory . 

Whether found, where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Uown to the veins of earth, Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1 . 566, 
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f he mmiSoiier. jnminrf 
„ ,,,d b«„ ,b= »r « : 

p The P expences of fome of them always exceed tk ^Ttheffl 
annual income ; but feldom their cafual fupphes. I ft, 
cafual, in compliance with the common form. g 

Ca'sually. adv. [from cafual.] Accidentally ; without - 

ficn, or fet purpofe. 

Go, bid my woman 

Search for a )' ewe, ’ that t0 ° shalcfp. Cyinheline, 

Wool new fhorn, laid cafually upon a veftel of verjuice, n.,d 
drunk up the verjuice, 

Ca'sualness. n.f [from cafual.] AccidentalneL* 

Casualty, n.f. [from cafual.] 

1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, notdeugn- _ 

With more patience men endure the Ioffes that befall th 

by mere cafualty, than the damages which they fuftam by mju - 
t j ce> y Raleigh s Eft ay Si 

That Odlavius Ciefiir (hould (hift his camp that night that it 
happened to be took by the enemy, was a mere cafualty ; yet 
it preferved a perfon, who lived to eftablilh a total alteration ot 
government in the imperial city of the world. 

2, 'Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall; 

Ev’n in the force and road of cafualty. , 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice: 

It is obferved in particular nations, that, within the fpace of 
two or three hundred years, notwithftanding all cafiauics, the 
number of men doubles. Burnet's Theory of the hart n . 

We find one cafualty in our bills, of which, though there be 
daily talk, there is little effedt. Graunfs Bills of Mortality. 
Ca'suist. n.f. [cafuiffe, Fr. from cafus, Lat.] One that ftudies 
and fettles cafes of confidence. 

Thejudgment of any cafuift, or learned divine, concerning 
the ftate of a man’s foul, is not fufficient to give him confi- 

dence. . St, ft 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without two or three 

cafui/ls in it, that will fettle you the rights of princes. 

7 Addifon. Freeholder, N° 53, 

Who (hall decide, when doflors difagree. 

And founded cafuiffs doubt, like you and me ? Pope. 

Casuistical, adj. [from cafuiff.] Relating to cafes of con- 
fcience ; containing the doctrine relating to cafes. 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, iimple, unftable 
fouls with, I know not ; but furely the pradtical, cafuiffical, 
that is, the principal, vital part of their religion favours very 
little of fpirituality. South. 

Ca'sUISTRY. n.f. [from cafuiff.] The fcience of a cafuift ; the 
dodtrine of cafes of confidence. 

Conceffion would not pafs for good cafuiflry in thefe ages. 

Pope's Odyjfey, Notes. 
Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiff ry in lawn. Pope's D unci ad. 
CAT. n.f. [katz, Teuton, chat, Fr.] A domeftick animal that 
catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturalifts the lowed or- 
der of the leonine fpecies. 

’Twas you incens’d the rabble : 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth* 

As I can of thofe pryfteries, which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakefp. Coriolanus * 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
A cat , as (he beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye 
fmall and long, being covered over with a green (kin, and di- 
lates it at plealure. Pcacham on Drawing. 

Cat. n.f. A fort of fhip. 

Cat in the pan. [imagined by fome to be rightly written Cafipan, 
as coming from Catipani , revolted governours. An unknown 
correfpondent imagines, very naturally, that it is corrupted 
from Cate in the pan.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call the turning 
of the cat in the pan ; which is, when that which a man lays to 
another, he lays it as if another had faid it to him. Bacon. 
Cat o' nine tails. A whip with nine la(hes,- ufed for the pumfh- 
ment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age* 

You awful cat o' nine tails to the ftage. 

This once be juft, and in our caufe engage. 

Prologue to Vanbrugh's Falfe Friend. 
CATACHRE'SIS. n. f. [xoflccx** c-»?, abufe.] It is, in rhctoi ick, 
the abufe of a trope, when the words are too far wrefted from 
their native fignification, or when one word is abufively put for 
another, for want of the proper word ; as, a voice beautiful to 
the car. _ Smith's Rhet crick. 

Catachre stical. adj. [from catachreffs.] Contrary to pro- 


per ufe ; forced ; far fetched,’ 


A 
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A catachrtgkal and far derived fimilitude it holds with men, 

r abtfurcat.on. , Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

U J C J LYSi V. ”■/■ A deluge; an inundation; 
u{cd generally for the umverfal de!uo- e 

The opinion that held thefe cataclyfms and empyrofes univer- 
.. I, was fuch, as held, that lt put a total confummation unto 
dungs nr th,s lower world. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

Ca iacomb*. n.f. [from and a hollow or cavity.] 

Subterraneous cavities tor the burial of the dead ; of which there 
ate a great number about three miles from Rome, funpofed to 
be the caves and cells where the primitive chriftians hid and af- 
lembled themfelves, and where they interred the martyrs, which 
are accordingly vifited with devotion. But, anciently, the word 
catacomb was only underftood of the tombs of St. Peter and St. 
Me 


Paul ; and Mr. Monro, in the Philofophical Tranfatfions, fup- 
poles the catacombs to have been originally the fepulchres of the 
hilt Romans. 1 laces like thefe might afford convenient re- 
fortments to the primitive chriftians, but could never be built 
by them. ^ Chambers. 

Ca tagma TICK. adj. fraCture.] That which has 

the quality of conlolidating the parts. 

I put on a catagmatick emplafter, and, by the ufe of a laced 
glove, Mattered the pituitous fwelling, and ftrengthened it. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Catalepsis. n. f. [*a!«Ar, ]/-(?.] A lighter fpecies of the apo- 
plexy, or epilepfy. 

T here is a difeafe called a catalcpjls , wherein the patient is 
fuddenly feized without fenle or motion, and remains in the 
, fame pofture in which the difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 
Catalogue, n.f. [x<zi&hci'y&..] An enumeration of particu- 
lars ; a lift ; a regifter of things one by one. 

In the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, fpamels, curs, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefp. Adacbeth. 

Make a catalogue of all the profperous facrilegious perfons, 
and I believe they will be repeated much fooner than the alpha- 

k C T • ... South. 

1 was in the library of manuferipts belonging to St. Lau- 
rence, of which there is a printed catalogue ; I lo°oked into the 
Virgil which difputes its antiquity with that of the Vatican. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 
The bright Tygete, and the ftiining Bears, 

With all the failors catalogue of ftars. Addifon’ s Ovid. 

Catamo'untain. n.f [from cat and mountain .] A fierce ani- 
mal, refembling a cat. 

J D 

I he black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe fide were feen 
the glaring catamountaln , and the quill-darting porcupine. 

Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrlblerus. 
Ca'taphract.. n.f [ catapbratta , Lat.J A horfeman in com- 
plete armour. 

On each fide went armed guards. 

Both horfe and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and (lingers, catapbraSIs and fpears. Milt. Agonifl. 
Ca'taplasm. n.f [yAdirh^^x.] A poultice ; a foft and moift 
application. 

I bought an un&ion of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

W here it draws blood, no cataplafn fo rare, 

Collected from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Warm cataplafns difeufs, but fealding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Catapult, n.f. [catapult a , Lat.] An engine ufed anciently 
to throw llones. 

The balifta violently fhot great ftones and quarrels, as alfo 
the catapults. Camden’s Remains. 

Ca'taract. n.f [zdlaeaxU.] A fall of water from on high; 
a (hoot of water ; a cafeade. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanes, fpout. 

Till you have drench’d our fteeples, drown’d the cocks. 

Sbakefp. King Lear. 
What if all j 

Her (lores were open’d, and this firmament 
Of hell (hould fpout her caiarafts of fire ? 

Impendent horrours ! Milton’s Par. Loft , b. ii. 1. 170. 

No fooner he, with them of man and beaft 
SeleCl for life, (hall in the ark be lodg’d. 

And (helter’d round ; but all the catarafis 
Of heav’n fet open, on the earth (hall pour 
Rain, day and night. Milton s Par. Lofl , b. xi. /. 824. 

Torrents and loud impetuous catarafts. 

Through roads abrupt, and rude unfafhion’d tra&s. 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’d fides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. 

Ca'taract. [In medicine.] A fuffufion of the eye, when little 
clouds, motes, and flies, feem to float about in the air ; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is either wholly, or in part, 
covered, and (hut up with a little thin Ikin, fo that the light has 
no admittance. Quincy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewife much acri- 
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mony ; for it cleanfeth the eyes : it is good alfo for 

CATA'RRH n.f. * A 

runt from the glands about the head and throat vend ^' P *- 
honed by a diminution of infenf.ble perfpiralon ^ ° C u‘ 
wherein what (hould pafs by the skin ? 5 r C0 K 

glands, and occafions irritations. The caufes are whatf^ 
occafions tco great a quantity of ferum in the brJ t f oever 
ever hinders the difchlrge b/; unnC' Z 

All fev’rous kinds, ^ocy. 

Convulftons, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. P ar . Lofl / • 
K either was the body then fubjeft to die by piecemeal 
languifh under coughs, catarrhs, or confumptions. 
Cata'rrhal. 3 adj. [from catarrh.] Renting 'to a cat Z 

meppr tnrr fLsrv, „ U » 


. , v v* l viu •’Uiuff/j.i xveiai 

Ca parrhous. } proceeding from a catarrh. 

1 be catarrhal fever requires evacuations. p/ r 

Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrbm, leucn’ 
phlegmatick conftitution. ArbuthZ. n 

Catastrophe, n.f. [xdicAl^.] on Diet. 

1. 7 he change or revolution, which produces the conclufion or 
final event of a dramatick piece. ° r 

1 at !— He comes like the catajlrophe of the old comedy. 

npi 1 *t r 1 T ,dfiY 

iat philofopher declares for tragedies, whofe cataftrothes 
are unhappy, with relation to the principal chafers. Dennis. 
. A final event ; a conclufion generally unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the mod horrible and porten- 
tuous catajlrophe that nature ever yet faw ; an elegant and ha- 
Ditable earth quite Mattered. ' Woodward’s Nat. Hid 

Ja AL ' ^ r ° m cat ancl calL } A ^ueaking inftrument, 
ined in the playhoufe to condemn plays. 

. A y o ^ n g iady, at the theatre, conceived a paflion for a noto- 
rious rake that headed a party of catcals. Spectator, N° 602. 
Three catcals be the bribe 

T W ^°^ e c hatt’ring (hames the monkey tribe. Pope. 

1 o LA L LHva. preter. I catched, or caught ; I have catched 
or caught. [ ketfen , Dutch.] 

1. To lay hold on with the hand ; intimating the fuddennefs of 
the action. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and fmote him,, and flew him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

2. To flop any thing flying; to receive any thing in the paflage. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air. 

To Tufculum or Algido repair ; 

Or in moift Tivoli’s retirement find 

A cooling (hade. Addifon on Italy. 

3. To feize any thing by purfuit. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again ; and caught it again. Sbakefp. Coriolan. 

4. To ftop any thing. 

A (hepherd diverted himfelf with toiling up eggs, and catch- 
ing them again. . Spectator, N° 160. 

5* 7 o enfnare; to intangle in a (nare ; to hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Pharifees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. Mar. xii. 13. 

Ihefe artificial methods of reafoning are more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to inftruCl and inform the 
underftanding. Locke. 

6. To receive fuddenly. 

The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 

At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryden. 

But (lopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’n, 

The fparks (hould catch his axletree of heav’n. Dryden. 

7. To fallen fuddenly upon ; to feize. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sam. xviii. 19. 

Would they, like Benhadad’s embaffadours, catch hold of 
every amicable expreflion ? Decay of Piety. 

8. To feize unexpectedly. 

To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they might ac- 
cufe him. Luke, xi. 54. 

9. To feize eagerly. 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with that bufy 
minute curiofity, and unfatisfadlory inquifitivenefs, which Se- 
neca calls the difeafe of the Greeks. Lffay on Homer. 

10. Topleafe; to feize the affedlions ; to charm. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade. 

The fool of love, unpradlis’d to perfuade, 

And wanting the foothing arts that catch the fair. 

But, caught myfelf, Jie ftruggling in the fnare. Dryden. __ 
I’ve perus’d her well ; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled. 

That they have caught the king. Sbakefp. Henry VIU. 

11. To receive any contagion or difeafe. 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Thofe meafles. 

Which we difdain (hould tetter us, yet feek 

The very way to catch them. Shakefp . Coriolanus . 

In 
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In footh I know not why I am fo fad : 

It wearies me ; you fay it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

I am to learn. Shakefp. Merchant of P emu. 

The fofteft of our Britifh ladies expofe their necks and arms 
to the open air, which the men could not do, without catching 
cold, for want of being accuftomed to it. Addifon. Guardian. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

12. To catch at. To endeavour fuddenly to lay hold on. 

Saucy lidtors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and feald rhimers 

Ballad us out of tune. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Make them catch at all opportunities of fubverting the (late. 

Addifon s State of the War. 

To Catch, v. n. To be contagious ; to fpread infection. 

»Tis time to give them phyftck, their difeafes 
Arc grown fo catching. Shakefp. Henry \ III. 

Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour fo ! 

Your’s would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shakefp. 

Confidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 
may be enumerated with the word of epidemicks. Harvey. 
When the yellow hair in flame (hould fall. 

The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. 

The palace of Deiphobus afeends 
In fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 

Does the fedition catch from man to man. 

And run among the ranks ? Addifon’ s Cato. 

Catch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Seizure ; the a£t of feizing any thing that flies, or hides. 

And furely taught by his open eye, 

Kis eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden grafs, 

That (he would fain the catch of Strephon fly. Sidney. 

2. The adl of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over againft another, and taking 
the voice by catches anthem-wife, give great pleafure. Bacon. 

3. A fong fung in fucceflion, where one catches it from another. 

7'his is the tunc of our catchy plaid by the pidlure of nobody. 

Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Far be from thence the glutton parafite. 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. Dryclen , jun. 

7 'he meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crown’d. 

Catches were fung, and healths went round. Prior. 

4. Watch; the pofture of feizing. 

Both of them lay upon the catch for a great adlion ; it is no 
wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one fubjedl. 

Addifon on ancient Adedals. 

5. An advantage taken ; hold laid on. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few things, 
which are mod obvious to men’s obfervations. Bacon. 

The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a few inftances ; 
as the manner is in the pbilofophy received. Bacon . 

Pate of empires, and the fall of kings, 

Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. Dryden. 

6. 7 'he thing caught; profit; advantage. 

Hedlor (hall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains ; he were as good crack a fufty nut with no kernel. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Cretfda. 

7. A fnatch ; a fhort interval of adlion. 

It has been writ by catches , with many intervals. .Locke. 

8. A taint ; a flight contagion. 

We retain a catch of thofe pretty (lories, and our awakened 
imagination fmiles in the recolledtion. Glanville’s Scepfs c. ?. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook. ' 5 * ^ 

10. A fmall fwift failing (hip. 

Ca'tcher. n.f [from catch.] 

1 . He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move fo ftrongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher wherein they are caught. Crew’s Mufxmn. 

A rcHFLY. ti. f. [from catch and fly.'] A plant; a fpecies of 
campion ; which fee. 

CA bIhff' P0LL ‘ "‘S' ffr0m catch l° l 'l A ferjeant; a bum . 


. ^ lmu 'h h now 14 be ufed as a word of contempt, yet, in an- 
cicnt times, it leems to have been ufed without reproach for 
fuch as we now call ferjeants of the mace, or any other’ that 
ufes to arreft men upon any caufe. 7 c / 

They call all temporal bufmeffes underftieriffries, asifXv 
were but matters for underfheriffs and catchpolls ; though many 

cidSonf 6 underflle “ ffnes do more go* 1 than their htgh fpe- 

" 10, ’ S ' Another monfter, *&>•' 

Sullen of afpedl, by the vulgar call’d 
A catchpoll, whofe polluted hands the o-ods 
With force incredible and magick charms’ 

Hrit have endu’d, if he his ample palm 

lould haply on ill fated (houlder lay 
Lt debtor. 

Catchw °i IDi n [fr 0m catch and word. With nri 
7 he Word at the corner of the page under the laft W T u 
15 r « at the top of the next p = age lwe * Whlch 
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Cateche'tical. adj. [from r rC.fr.] Confiftmg of qneftion. 

and anfwers. _ . , 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing; lie 
would ask his adverfary queftion upon queftion, till he con- 
vinced him out of his own mouth, that his opinions were 
wronQT. Addifon. Spoliator, N° 238. 

Cateche'tically. adv. [from catechetical.] In the way oi 
queftion and anfwer. 

To CATTCHISE. v. a. [xdhxia.] 

1. To inftrudl by afking queftions, and correcting the anfwers. 

I will catechifc the world for him ; that is, make queftions, 
and bid them anfwer. Shakefp. Othello. 

Had thofe three thoufand fouls been catechijed by ourjno- 
dern cafuifts, we had feen a wide difference. Decay of Piety. 

2. 7'o queftion ; to interrogate ; to examine ; to try by inter- 
rogatories. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 

My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

There flies about a ftrange report, 

Of fome exprefs arriv’d at court ; 

I’m (lopp’d by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ev’ry ftreet. Swift. 

CaTechiser. n.f [from to catcchife.] One who catechizes. 

CaVe chism. n. f [from A form of inftrudlion by 

means of queftions and anfwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been fundry always ufual in 
God’s church ; for the firft introduction of youth to the know - 
ledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their catechifms. 

Plookcr, b. v. §K). 

He had no catechifn but the creation, needed no ftudy but re- 
flection, and read no book but the volume of the world. South. 

Catechist, n.f One whofe charge is to inftruCl 

by queftions, or to queftion the uninftructed concerning reli- 
gion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not 
been inftru<fted by the catechijl in this foundation, which the 
catechifl received from the bifhop. Hammond’ s Fundamentals. 

Catechumen, n.f [y.oC\-ex^i^ v ^.] One who is yet in the firft: 
rudiments of chriftianity ; the lowed order of chriftians in the 
primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Auftin’s 
time, till the catechumens were difmiffed. Stillingfleet. 

CatechumeMical. adj. [from catechumen.] Belonging to the 
catechumens. Dili. 

Catego'rical. adj. [fiom category.] Abfolute ; adequate; 
pofitive ; equal to the thing to be exprefl'ed. 

The king’s commiflioners defired to know whether the par- 
liament’s commiflioners did believe, that bifliops were unlaw- 
ful ? I o which they could never obtain a categorical anfwer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

A Tingle propofition, which is alfo categorical, may be divided 
again into Ample and complex. Watts’s Logick. 

Categorically, adv. [from categorical.] Pofttively; ex- 
prefsly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts where-ever 
tiade is great, and continues fo, that trade mnft be nationally 

n A/^T'ir^ 6 " Child’s Difcourfe of Trade. 

^ . TLGORY. n.f [xukyoj.u.] A clafs; a rank; an order of 
ideas; a predicament. 

7 he abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the na- 
ture of beings, and exalts them into a different category. Cbeyne. 

Catenarian, adj. [from catena, Lat.] Relating to a chain ; 
refembling a chain. 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by a rope or chain 
hanging freely between two points of fufpenfion. Harris. 

is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, 
by which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

To CATENATE, v. a. [from catena, Lat.] To chain. Di5l. 

Catenation, n.f. [from catena, Lat.] Link; regular con- 
nexion. 0 

Which catenation , or conferving union, whenever his plea- 
lure (hall divide, let go, or feparate, they (hall fall from their 
exiftence. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours-. 

1° Ca ter. v. n. [from cates.] To provide food; to buy in 
victuals. 1 

He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea providently caters for the fparrow, 

r«/^ e . COm Y° r rV 0my , age - , , „ . Shakefp. As you like It. 

Caier. «■/ Jfrom the verb.] Provider; collector of provi- 


(ions, or viCluals. 

The oyfters dredged in this Lyner, find a welcomer acceo- 
tance, where the tafte is cater for the (lomach, than thofe of the 

1 amar * Carew’s Survey of ConnvaL 


Carter, n.f [quatre, Fr.] 7Te four of cards and dice ? 

A co " u ption of quatre-eoufin, from the 
diculoufnefs of calling coufin or relation to fo remote a de- 
gree. 

His mailer and he, faving your worlhip’s reverence, are fcarce 

Ca \Aif m ' A r Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

1 oetry and reafon, how come thefe to be cater-ccufms ? 

Rymer’s Tragedies of the lofl Age ; 
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Caterer, n.f [from cater.] One employed to fe!c& and buy 
in provifions for the family pthe providore or purveyor. 

Let no feent offenfive the chamber infeft ; 

Let fancy, not coll, prepare all our difhes ; 

Let the caterer mind the tafle of each gueF, 

And the cook in his drefling comply with their wifhes. 

Ben. Johnf on s Tavern Academy. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers , and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

Seldom (hall one fee in cities or courts that athletick vigour, 
which is feen in poor houfes, where nature is their cook, and 
neceffity their caterer. South. 

Ca'teress. n.f. [from cater.] A woman employed to cater, 
or provide victuals. 

ImpoFor ! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if flie would her children fhoulu be riotous 
With her abundance ? (he, good caierefs , 

Means her provifion only to the good. Milton. 

Caterpillar, n. J. [This word Skinner and Minfhew are in- 
clined to derive from chatte pelufe , a weafel ; it feems eafdy de- 
ducible from cates , food, and piller , Fr. to rob ; the animal that 
eats up the fruits of the earth.] A worm which, when it gets 
wings, is fuftained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves ; for we fee in- 
finite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by which the 
leaves of the trees or hedges are confirmed. Bacon. 

Aufler is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which 
defeend grafshoppers, caterpillars , and creatures bred by moif- 
ture. Peacham on Drawing. 

Caterpillar, n.f [fcorpioides,Lat.] The name of a plant. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, out cf whole empalement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con- 
voluted like a fnail or caterpillar. Miller. 

To Caterwa'ul. v. n. [from cat.] 

i . To make a noife as cats in rutting time. 

•2. To make any offenfive or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here ? If my lady has not 
called up her Feward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 
doors, never truF me. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Was no difpute between 

The caterwauling bretheren ? Hudibras, p. i. c. iii. 

CATES, n. f. [of uncertain etymology ; Skinner imagines it may 
be corrupted from delicate ; which is not likely, becaufe 'Junius 
obferves, that the Dutch have hater in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. It has n ofingular.] Viands; food; difhofmeat; ge- 
nerally employed to fignify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. Ben Johnfon. 

O waFeful riot, never well content 
With low priz’d fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and fent. Raleigh. 

Alas, how Ample to thefe cates. 

Was that crude apple, that diverted Eve ! Par. Lojl , h. ii. 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn, in hafte 
Fly to the dulcet cates , and crouding Ap 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 

With coftly cates fhe Fain’d her frugal board, 

Then with ill-gotten wealth fhe bought a lord. Arluthnot. 
Ca'tfish. n.f Thenameof a fea- Afh in the Weft Indies ; fo 
called from its round head and large glaring eyes, by which 
they are difeovered in hollow rocks. Philips’s IP or Id of Words. 
Ca'tharpings. n.f. Small ropes in a fhip, running in little 
blocks from one fide of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck ; they belong only to the main fhrouds ; and their ufe is 
to force the fhrouds tight, for the eafe and fafety of the mafts, 

when the fhip rolls. . ™lfkK 

Catha'rtical. \ adj. [ Purging medicines. Fhe 

Catha'rtick. ) vermicular or periftaltick motion of the guts 
continually helps on their contents, from the pylorus to the 
rectum ; and every irritation either quickens that motion in its 
natural order, or occafions fome little inverfions in it. In both, 
what but flightly adheres to the coats, will be loofened, and 
they will be more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. By 
this only it ismanifeft, how a cat hartic haftens and increafes the 
difeharges by Fool ; but where the force of the fhmulus is 
great, all the appendages of the bowels, and all the vifcera in 
?he abdomen, will be twitched ; by which a great deal will be 
drained back into the inteFines, and made a part of what they 
difeharae 

Qiiickfilver precipitated either with gold, or without addi- 
•ionTinto a powder, is wont to be ftrongly enough cathartical, 
though the chymiFs have not yet proved, that either gold or 

u u, j-agjfc, 

Luftrations and cathartkhs of the mind were fought for, and 

all endeavour ufed to cairn and regulate the ury o y P a 
Aons Decay of Piety. 

The piercing cauflicks ply their fpiteful pow r, 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcotir. ar ! 7 f 

Plato has called mathematical demonftrations the catbarticks 
or negatives of the foul. Addiftn. Spectator, N 5 ° 7 * 

Catha'rticalness. n.f. [from cathartical] Purging quality. 


CAT 

Ca'thead. n. f A kind of foffil. 

nodules, with leaves in them, called catheads , feem ta 
conuit of a fort of iron Fone, not unlike that which is found 
in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where thev call 
them catfeaups ^ . Woodward on Mils 

Ca i head. n . [In a fhip.] A piece of timber with two fhi- 
vers at one end, having a rope and a block, to which is faften- 
ed a great iron hook, to trice up the anchor from the hawfe to 
the top of the forecaftle. - g ea jy- „ 

Cathe'dral. adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a chair of authority • 
an epifcopal fee.] J 3 

1 . Epilcopal ; containing the fee of a bifhop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or more 
perfons, with a bifhop at the head of them, that do make as it 
were one body politick. Ayliffe’s Pam on. 

Methought I fat in feat of majefly, 

In the cathedral church of Weftminfter. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 

His conFant and regular affifting at the cathedral fervice was 
never interrupted by the fharpnefs of weather. Locke . 

3. In low phrafe, antique ; venerable ; old. This feems to be 
the meaning in the following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compofe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. Pope. 

Cathe'dral. n.f The head church of a diocefe. 

i here is nothing in Leghorn fo extraordinary as the cathedral 
which a man may view with pleafure, after he has feen St. Pe- 

ter ’ s - Addifon on Italy. 

Catherine pear. See Pear. 

For Freaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear. 

The fide that’s next the fun. Suckling. 

Catheter, n.f. [*o$£ r^.j A hollow and fomewhat crooked in- 
Frument, to thruF into the bladder, to afliF in bringing away 
the urine, when the pafiage is Fopped by a Fone or gravel. 

A large clyFer, fuddenly injedted, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of the bladder ; but if it fail, a catheter muF help 
you. Wif emails Surgery. 

Ca't holes, n.f. [In a fhip.] Two little holes aFern above the 
gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or hawfer through them to 
the capFain, when there is occafion to heave the fhip aFern. 

Sea Diet. 

Catholicism, n.f. [from catholick.] Adherence to the catho- 
lick church. 

CATHOLICK. adj. [catholique, Fr. xoSoPux©-.] Uni verfal or ge- 
neral. 

1. The church of Jefus ChriF is called catholick, becaufe it ex- 
tends throughout the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are faid to be catholick, becaufe they are received 
by all the faithful. 

3. Catholick is often fet in oppofltion to heretick or fe&ary, and 
to fchifmatick. 

4. Catholick, or canonical epiFles, are feven in number ; that of 
St. James, two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of St. 
Jude. They are called catholick, becaufe they are directed to all 
the faithful, and not to any particular church ; and canonical, 
becaufe they contain excellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet . 

Doubtlefs the fuccefs of thofe your great and catholick endea- 
vours will promote the empire ol man over nature, and bring 
plentiful acceflion of glory to your nation. Glanville’ s Scepfts. 

Thofe fyFems undertake to give an account of the formation 
of the univerfe, by mechanical hypothefes of matter, moved 
either uncertainly, or according to fome catholick laws. Ray. 

Catho'licon. n.f [from catholick’, xx>dluu.ud\ A11 uni- 
verfal medicine. 

Preservation againF that An, is the contemplation of the lair 
judgment. This is indeed a catholicon againF all ; but we find 
it particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

Ca'tkins. n.f. [katiekens, Dutch. In botany.] An aflemblage 
of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail ; ferving as male bloFoms, or flowers of the 
trees, by which they are produced. Chamoeis. 

Ca't like. adj. [from cat and like ] Like a cat. 

A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lav couching head on ground, with catlike watch. . 

J Shakefp. As you like th 

Ca'tlin g. n.f jj • 

1. A difmembring knife, ufed by furgeons. ’ . } , 

2. It feems to be ufed by Shakefpeare for catgut ; the m’ateria s 0 

fiddle firings. . ,1 

What mufick there will be in him after Hedfor nas knoc 
out his brains, I know not. But, I am fure, none , nxue st e 
Adler Apollo get his finews to make catlings of. Tr. anc 

3. The down or mofs growing about walnut trees, rele ^'V 
the hair of a cat. 

Ca'tmint. n.f. [cataria, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The Eaves are like thofe of the nettle or betony, l0r i t: J 
part hoary, and of a ftrong feent. The flowers are colled in- 
to a thick fpike ; the creF of the flower is broad an 



and the lip divided into three fegments. It grows wil^and • 

Catoptric At. adj. [from catoptrich .] Relating to catop- 

tricks, or viAon by reflection. . . . c • 

A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is fupenour to any, vitnfyin 0 

theharddlfubftances! . , /TfuT dd 

Cato'ptricks n.f. a looking glafs., J Ihatpartot 

opticks which treats of vifion by reflection. , 

Ca't pipe. n.f. [from cat and pipe.] The fame with catcal ; 
an inftrument that makes a fqueaking noife. 

Some fongfters can no more ling in any chamoer but their 
own, than fome clerks can read in any bock but the.r own ; 
put them out of their road once, and they are mere caiptpes 

and dunces. . L E J iran ^ 

Cat’s-e ye. A Fone. . , ., „ 

Cafs-eye is of a glittering grey, interchanged with a flraw co- 
j Qur Woodward on Foffils. 

Cat’s-foot. n.f An herb; the fame with alehoof, or ground- 
ivy ; which fee. 

Cat’s-head. n.f A kind of apple. 

Cat’s-head, by fome called the go-no-further, is a very large 
apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Ca'tsilver. n.f A kind of foflile. 

Catfilver is compofed of plates that are generally plain and 
parallel, and that are flexible and elaFick ; and is of three forts, 
the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 

* Woodward on Foffils. 

Cat's-tail. n.f. 

1. A long round fubFance, that grows in winter upon nut-trees, 
pines, &c. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a fpike like the tail of a cat. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 

Ca'tsup. n.f. A kind of pickle, made from mufhrooms. 

And, for our home-bred Britifn theer, 

Botargo, catfup, and cavier. Swift. 

Ca'ttle. n. f [a word of very common ufe, but of doubtful or 
unknown etymology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and 
Spelman , from capitalia, qua ad caput pertinent ; perfonal goods : 
in which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our law. Mandeville ufes 
catele for price.] 

1. BeaFs of paFure; not wild nor domeFick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. Shakefp. T. Andr. 
And God made the beaF of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 

2. It is ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the moF part cattle of this colour. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
Cavalca'de. n. f [Fr. from cavallo , a horfe, Ital.] A procef- 
Aon on horfeback. 

Y our cavalcade the fair fpedlators view, 

From their high Fandings, yet look up to you : 

From your brave train each Angles out a ray. 

And longs to date a conqueF from your day. Dryden. 

How muF the heart of the old man rejoice, when he faw 
fuch a numerous cavalcade of his own raifing ? Addifon. Spell. 
CAVALI'ER. n.f. [cavalier, Fr.] 

1. A horfeman ; a knight. 

2. A gay fprightly military man. 

For who is he, whofe chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Thefe cull d and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? 

^ Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. The appellation of the party of king Charles thefirF. 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, which their ad- 
verfaries at ArF intend as a reproach : of this fort were the 
Guelfs and Gibelines, Hugenots, and Cavaliers. Swift 

Cavali'er. adj. [from the fuhF.] ’ 

1 . Gay ; fprightly ; warlike. 

2. Generous ; brave. 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re- 
ceive none. J c. tr 

3. Difdainful ; haughty. g ' 

adv - [from cavalier.] Haughtily ; arrogantly ; 

CIaValry. n.f. [cawtleru, Fr.] Horfe troops ; bodies of men 
furmfhed with horfes for war. 

If a Fate run moF to gentlemen, and the hufbandmen and 
p owmen be but as their workfolks, you may have a good ca- 
val-ry but never good Fable bands of foot. Bacon’s Henry VII 
I heir cavalry in the battle of Blenheim, could not fuFain the 
Aiockof the Britifli hqrfe. Addifon on the State of the War 

a holC E ' * * [ “ W> Ut - ] T ° h ° ll0W ou - » i'«o 

Cava'zion. n.f. [from cave, Lat. In architeaure.] The hol- 

be “! n °- or underdl gg‘ n g of the earth for cellarage ; allowed to 
be the fix* part of the height of the whole building. 

Ca'udeeeck nr .4 Philip eWcdd of Words. 

in France ^ ^ ^° rt °~ bats, fo called from a town 

m r ranee where they were ArF made. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 


CA'UDLE. >7. f [chaudeau, Fr.] A mixture of winejind other 
ingredients, given to women in childbed, and Acx penons.^ 
“Ye Fiall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of ariatcnct, 

Shahjp. Henry VL p- u. 

He had good broths, caudle , and fuch like j and i beheve he 
did drink fome wine. Wifeman s S in g ery. 

To Ca 7 udle. v.a. [from the noun.] To make caudle; to mix 

as caudle. 


Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taFe, 
To cure thy o’ernight’s furfeit ? 


Shakefp. Tnndn. 


CxAVE. n.f [cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] ^ . 

1. A cavern; a den ; a hole entering horizonta^y undei t;.c 

ground ; a habitation in the earth. 

The wrathful Ties 

Gallow the very wand’rers of the dark, Tr . ^ • 

And make them keep their caves. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Bid him bring his power 

Before fun-rifing, leF his fon George fall _ 

Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakefp. Richard III. 
They did fquare, and carve, and poliFi their Fone and mar- 
ble works, even in the very cave of the quarry. Wotton. 

Through this a cave was dug with vaF expence. 

The work it feem’d of fome fufpicious prince. Dryden. 

2 . A hollow; any hollow place. 

The object of fight doth Frike upon the pupil of. the eye di- 
rectly ; whereas the cave of the eye doth hold off the. found a 
little". Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N° 272. 

To Cave. v. n. [ from the noun.] To dwell in a cave. 

It may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make fome Fronger heed. Shakefp. Cymbclini. 

Cave'at. n.f. [caveat, Lat. let him bewared] 

A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordinary or ecclcfi- 
aFical judge by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought 
to beware how he acts in fuch or fuch an affair. Ayliffe. 

The chiefeF caveat in reformation muF be to keep out the 
Scots. Speijer on Ireland \ 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps laureat ; pray 
defire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. Trumball to Pope. 

CaVern. n.f. [caver na, Lat.] A hollow place in the groundi 
Where wilt thou And a cavern dark enough 

O 

To mask thy monFrous vifage ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

MonFers of the foaming deep, 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous’d, 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. Thomfon » 

Ca'verned. adj. [from cavern.] 

1. Full of caverns ; lfollow; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pafs 
Through flow’ry meads, delighted; nor diFruF 
The fmiling furface ; whilF the cavern’ d ground 
BurFs fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In firy whirles. Philips. 

High at his head from out the cavern’ d rock, 

In living rills a guFiing fountain broke. ’ Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. w 

^ No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavern d hermit, reF ielf-fatisfy’d. Pope's Effay on Man . 

CaVernous. adj. [from cavern.] Full of cavern's. 

No great, damages are done by earthquakes, except only in 
thofe countries which are mountainous, and confequently Fony 
and cavernous underneath. Woodward’s Nat. Hiflorl 

CAVESSON. n.f. [Fr. In horfemanfhip.] ^ 

A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of iron, and fometimes 
of leather or .wood ; fometimes flat, and fometimes hollow or 
twiFed ; which is put upon the no fe of a horfe, to forward the 
fuppling and breaking of him. 

An iron cavejfon faves and fpares the mouths of young horfes 
when they are broken; for, by the help of it, they are accuf- 
tomed to obey the hand, and to bend the neck and ffoulders 
without hurting their mouths, or fpoiling their bars with the 

lt: * r a in Farrier’s Dial. 

Cauf. J. A cheF with holes on the top, to keep AFi alive in 

the water. _ p bm]p > s ... 

Caught, particip. pajf. [from to catch ; which fee.] 

Caviare, n.f [the etymology uncertain, unlefs it come f-om 
garum, Lat. fauce, or pickle, made of Afh faked.] 

The eggs of a fturgeon being faked, and mads up into a 
mars, were firft brought from Conftantinople by the Italians 
and called caviare. Grron’ t/r r ’ 

Cavi'er .n.f. A corruption of caviare. See cItspp 
T o CAVIL, y. n. [caviller. Fr. cavillari, Lat.] To £ife can. 
tious and frivolous objedlions. 

I’ll give thrice fo much land 
To any well deferving friend ; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

l’\l cavil on the ninth part of a hair. ’ Shakefp. Henry IV 
My lord, you do not well, in obFinacy J 

To cavil in the courfe of this contraoT Shakefp. Henry VI 

of Achdr > ^ P ° et $ m«ch upon the cffecte 

To c S’ VTt, ■ P °? e ’ s N ° L ^5 

l o t.A VIL. V. a. To receive or treat with objedions. 


Tnou 



Thou did ft accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good. 

Then cavil the conditions? Paradife Lojl , Lx. 1 . 579. 
CaVil. n. f [from the verb.] Falfe or frivolous objections. 
Wifer men confider how fubjeCt the bed; things have been 
unto cavil , when wits, poffefted withdifdain, have fet them up 
as their mark to fhoot at. Hooker , b. v. § 4. 

Several divines, in order to anfwer the cavils ok thole adver- 
saries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tions. Swift. 

Cavilla'tion. n.f [from cavil.'] The difpofition to make 
captious objection ; the practice of objecting. 

I might add fo much concerning the large odds between the 
cafe of the eldeft churches, in regard of heathens, and ours, in 
refpeCt of the church of Rome, that very cavillation itfelf Should 
be Satisfied. Hooker, b. iv. § 7. 

Ca'viller. n.f [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond of making ob- 
jections ; an unfair adverfary ; a captious difputant. 

The candour which Horace fhews, is that which diftinguifhes 
a critick from a caviller ; he declares, that he is not offended at 
thofe little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Addifon. Guardian , N° r 10. 
There is, I grant, room hill left for a caviller to mifreprefent 
my meaning. Atterbury s Prc.f. to his Sermons. 

CaVillingly. adv. [from cavilling.] In a cavilling manner. 
CaVillous. adj. [from cavil.] Full of objections. 

Thofe perfons are faid to be cavillous and unfaithful advo- 
cates, by whofe fraud and iniquity juftice is deftroyed. Aylijfe. 
GAVIN. n.f [French.] In the military art it Signifies a natu- 
ral hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and consequently fa- 
cilitate their approach to a place. Di£i. 

Ca'vity. n.f. [cavitas, Latin.] Hollownefs; hollow ; hollow 
place. 

The vowels are made by a free paffige of breath, vocalized 
through the cavity of the mouth ; the faid cavity being diffe- 
rently Shaped by the poftures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbifh, which is of a 
perifhing kind. Dryden’ s Dedication to Mneid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the Several 
cavities of the Scull. Addifon. Spectator , N° 275. 

An inftrument with a Small cavity , like a Small Spoon, dipt in 
oil, may fetch out the ftone. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

If the atmofphere was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirty two feet deep, which would Soon be Swal- 
lowed up by the cavity of the fea, and the depreffed parts of the 
earth. Bentley. 

Cauk. n.f It denotes a coarfe talky Spar. Woodward. 

Ca'uky. adj. [from cauk.] A white, opaque, cauky Spar, Shot 
or pointed. Woodward on Fojjils . 

Caul, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The net in which women inclofe their hair ; the hinder part 
of a woman’s cap. 

Ne Spared they to ftrip her naked all. 

Then when they had defpoil’d her tire and caul. 

Such asihe was, their eyes might her behold. > Fairy gK b. 1. 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound. Dryden s Mneid. 

2 . Any kind of Small net. 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
a caul of packthread. Grew s Mufrum. 

3. The omentum; the integument in which the guts are in- 

clofed. ...... 

The caul Serves for the warming the lower belly, like an 

apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whofe caid Galen cut out, was fo liable to Suffer cold, that he 
kept his belly conftantly covered with woql.Ray on the Creation. 
The beaft they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs, ob Servant of the rite : 

On thefe, in double caids involv’d with art, 

The choiceft morfels lay. Pope s Odyffey , b. iii. /. 5 ^ 5 * 

Cauli'ferous. adj. [from caulis , a ftalk, and fero, to beai,Lat.] 
A term in botany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk, which a 

great many have not. . „ A 

Cauliflower, n.f [from caulis , Lat. the ftalk of a plant.] 

Species of cabbage ; which fee. . 

T owards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and Salad herbs ; and plant forth your cauliflowers ^and cabbage, 
which were fown in Auguft. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

To Caulk. SeeToCALK. ... 

To Caupo'nate. v. n. [ caupono , Lat.] To keep a viciualhn - 

houfe ; to fell wine or victuals. , 

Cau'sable. adj. [from caufe, low Lat.] That Wh.ch may be 

caufed, or effected by a caufe. . , . .. 

That may be miraculoufly effected in one, which ls naturally 

cau fable in another. Browns V ulgar Err ours, b. 111. c. 21. 

Cau'sal. adj. [caufalis, low Lat.] Relating to caufes ; imply- 
ing or containing caufes. . 

Every motion owning a dependence on prerequired motors, 

we can have no true knowledge of any, except we wou 1 - 
tindllv pty into the whole method of caufal concatenations. 

Glanvi lie’s Scepfes Scientifca , c. 35 ° 


Caufal propositions are, where two proportions are Joined bv 
caufal particles ; as, houfes were not built, that they mteht be 

del troy ed ; Rchoboam was unhappy, becaufe he followed ev : i 
counfel. 777- .. , . . YU 

(~\ / r ll atts s Lopich 

Causality, n.f [, caufalitas , low Latin.] The agency of a 
caufe ; the quality ol cauftng. y 

As he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all in 
his very eftence, as being the foul of their caufalities , and the 
eilential caufe of their exiftences. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 
By an unadvifed tranftliency from the eftea to the remoteft 
caufe, we obferve not the connexion, through the interpofal of 
more immediate caufalities. Glanville’s Sccpfts. , c . 14 

Ca'us ally. adv. [from caufal.] According to the order or Se- 
ries of caufes. 

Thus may it more be cmfally made out, what Hippocrates 
affirmeth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Causa tion. n.f. [from caufo , low Lat.] The act or power of 
cauftng. 

O 

'l bus doth, he Sometimes delude us in the conceits of ftars 
and meteors, beftues their allowable accions, aferibino- effe6ts 
^ thereunto of independent caujation. Brown’s Vulgar 'Errours. 

Ca'usative. adj. [a term in grammar.] That expreffes a 
caufe or reafon. 

Ca'usator. n.f. [ from caufo, low Lat.] A caufer ; an authour 
of any eftedt. 

Demonftratively underftanding the Simplicity of perfeSHon 
and the invisible condition of the ftrft caufator , it was out of 
the power of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from 
T Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 

CAUSE, n.f. [caufa, Lat.] 

1. That which produces or effects any thing ; the efficient. 

The wife and learned amongft the very heathens them- 
felves, have all acknowledged Some ftrft caufe, whereupon ori- 
ginally the being of all things dependeth ; neither have they 
otherwife Spoken of that caufe, than as an agent, which, know- 
ing what and why it worketh, obferveth, in working, a moft 
exaH order or law. Hooker, b. i. §2. 

Butterflies, and other flies, revive eaftly when they feem 
dead, being brought to the fun or fire ; the caufe whereof is the 
diffufion of the vital Spirit, and the dilating of it by a little 
heat. Bacons Natural Hi for y, N° 697. 

Caufe is a fubftance exerting its power into aft, to make one 
thing begin to be. Locke. 

2. The reafon ; motive to any thing. 

The reft Shall bear fome other fight. 

As caufe will be obey’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

So great, fo conftant, and fo general a pra&ice, muff: needs 
have not only a caufe, but alfo a great, a conftant, and a gene- 
ral caufe, every way commenfurate to fuch an eftea. South. 

Thus, royal fir ! to fee you landed here. 

Was caufe enough of triumph for a year. Dryden ; 

Tineas wond’ring flood : then ask’d the caufe. 

Which to the ftream the crouding people draws. Dryden. 

Even lie, 

Lamenting that there had been caufe of enmity, 

Will often wifh fate had ordain’d you friends. 

Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. Caufe of debate; fubje£f of litigation. 

O madnefs of dilcourfe ! 

That caufe Sets up with and againft thy Self ! 

Bifold authority. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Hear the caufes between your brethren, and judge righte- 
oufly between every man and his brother, and the ftranger that 
is with him. Deut.x.ib. 

4. Side ; party ; ground or principle of aclion or oppofition. 

Ere to thy caufe, and thee, my heart inclin’d, 

Or love to party had feduc’d my mind. Tickell. 

To Cause, v. a. [from the noun.] To eftea as an agent; to 
produce. 

She weeping ask’d, in thefe her blooming years, 

What unforefeen misfortune caus’d her care 
To loath her life, and languifh in defpair. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Things that move fo Swift, as not to affe£f the fenfes dif- 
tindly, and fo caufe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
perceived to move. Locke. 

Cau'selesly. adv. [from caufelefs.] Without caufe ; without 

reafon. .. 

Human laws are not to be broken with Scandal, nor at all 
without reafon ; for he that does it caufelefly , is a defpifer 01 
the law, and undervalues its authority. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

C a useless, adj. [from caufe.] 

1. Without caufe ; original to itfelf. 

Reach th’ Almighty’s Sacred throne, 

And make his caufelefs pow’r, the caufe of all things, known. 

Blackmore’s Creation. 

2 . Without juft ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth yplight. 

And love avow’d to other lady late. 

That, to remove the fame, I have no might ; ... 

To change love caufelefs, is reproach to warlike knight. 

Spenfer’s Fairy £hteen, b. ii. cant. Miiujlanz. 5 °* 

And 
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And me and mine, threats not with war but death ; 

Thus caufelefs hatre » . r r 

The caufelefs diftike, which others have conceived, is no fut- 

ficient reafon for us to forbear in any place. Hooter, b. v. 

As women yet who apprehend 
Some Sudden caufe of caufelefs fear. 

Although that Seeming caufe take end, 

A Shaking through their limbs they find. Waller . 

Alas ! my tears are caufelefs and ungrounded, 

Fantaftick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham s Sophy. 

Ca'user. n. f. [from caufe.] He tnat caufes ; the agent by 

which an effect is produced. 

Is not the caufer of thefe timelefs deaths. 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

Ca'usey. [chaujjee, hr. Fhis word, by a falfe notion of 

Ca'useway. ) its etymology, has been lately written caufe - 

" W ay.] A way raifed and paved; a way raifed above the reft: 
of the ground. 

To Shuppim the lot came forth weftward by the caufey.^ 

1 Chron. xxv i. 16. 

Th’ other way Satan went down, 

The caufeway to hell-gate. Paradife Lojl, b. x. 1 . 415. 

But that broad caufeway will diredt your way, 

And you may reach the town by noon of day. Dryden. 

Whofe caufeivay parts the vale with Shady rows ; 

Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 

Ca'u stical. \ adj. [ xaur^os.] Medicaments which, by their 

Ca'ustick. ) violent activity and heat, deftroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, 
or burn it into an efehar, which they do by the extreme mi- 
nutenefs, afperity, and quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the Solids themfelves, and 
change what they are applied to, into a fubftance like burnt 
flefh ; which, in a little time, with detergent drefling, falls quite 
off, and leaves a vacuity in the part. Efuincy. 

If extirpation be fafe, the beft way will be by caujlical medi- 
cines or efcaroticks. Wifemari s Surgery. 

I propofed eradicating by efcaroticks, and began with a cauf 
tick ftone. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold and moift, abounding perhaps with cauf- 
tick , aftringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnot. 

CaTstick. n.f. A cauftick or burning application. 

It was a t^jiclernefs to mankind, that introduced corrofives 
and caujlicks, which are indeed but artificial fires. Temple. 

"I he piercing cauficks ply their Spiteful pow’r, 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. Garth. 

CA'UTEL. n.f. [cauiela, Lat.] Caution; fcruple; a word dif- 
ufed. 

Perhaps he loves you now; 

And now no foil of cautel doth beftnerch 
, The virtue of his will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Ca'utelous. adj. [ cauteleux , Fr . ] 

1. Cautious ; wary ; provident. 

Palladio doth wifh, like a cautclous artifan, that the inward 
walls might bear fome good Share in the burden. Wotton. 

2. Wily ; cunning ; treacherous. 

Ot themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cautelous and 
wily headed, efpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilties and fly fhifts. Sbenfcr on Ireland. 

Your Son 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught 

With cautelous baits and pradice. ° Shakefp. Cmelams. 

Ca utelously. adv . [from cautelous .] CunninHy • fifty • 
treacheroufly ; cautioufly ; warily. J 3 

The Jews, not undoubtedly refolved of the fciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cautcloufy, in their diet, abftain from both. 

A11 t Erown’s V ulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 1. 

pretonan courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth cavte- 
iou/ly get the ftart and advantage, yet they will fet back all 
things injlatu quo pnus. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

C fl U ^ LRI ,L A L TI ° N ‘ n 'f' C from cauterize.] The aft of burning 
flefli with hot irons, or cauftick medicaments. & 

ey require, after cauterization, no fuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the Spirits ^Wifeman 

T “ 4 F TERIZE ‘ V - ^ 8te ^Fr.] To burn with the cau- 

For each true word a blifter, and each falfe, 
be cauterizing to the root o’ th’ tongue, 

Confuming it with Speaking. ShnlpCh <T‘ 

No marvel though cantharides have fuch a corrofiv'fai ^ 

“ -t one othtTSea" ' Z 

The defimtTtr"""' • Bacon’s Natural Htjlory. 

in" • but thA f he cauter /, ,s to P reve nt the canal from dof- 

„ te ars tricHedoTnATr Xer ’ the 

cautery, n.f 0^, Sharp 1 Sur iV - 

a ffi Vithl If ? 4 ", P °T iaI ; the firft !s b »™:ng by 

Vol. f 7 Ufed t0 ft °P mortification, by burning the 
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dead parts to the quick ; or to flop the effufion or bloody by 
fearing up the veficls. Bfuincy. 

In heat of fight it will be neceffary to have your actual, cau- 
tery always ready ; for that will Secure the bleeding arteries m 
a moment. Wifeman’ s Surgery* 

CA'U TION. n.f [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it reSpeds danger; forefight; provident care; 

warinefs. 

2. Security for. t . . . 

Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might al- 
fure the people with as much afturance as w r orldiy matters bear. 

Sidney . 

The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him part of Bac- 
charia for caution for his difburfements. Howel s Vocal Foi ejr. 

The parliament would yet give his majefty fufficient caution 
that the war Should be proiecuted. Clarendon . 

Pie that objeefs any crime, ought to give caution by the 
means of Sureties, that he will perfevere in the profecution of 
fuch crimes. Aylijfe’ s P ar ergon. 

3. Provifton or Security againft; diredlion. 

In defpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
moft dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. L’ Eft range. 

4. Provifionary precept. 

Attention to the forementioned Symptoms affords the beft 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthnot , 

5. Warning. 

To Ca'ution. v. a. [from the noun.] To warn; to give no- 
tice of a danger. 

How Shall our thought avoid the various Snare ? 

Or wifdom to our caution’d foul declare 
The diff’rent Shapes thou pleafeft to employ. 

When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy ? Prior . 

You caution’d me againft their charms. 

But never gave me equal arms ; 

Your leffons found the weakeft part. 

Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Swift . 

Ca'utionary. adj. [from caution.] Given as a pledge, or in 
Security. 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southerne. 

Is there no Security for the ifland of Britain ? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns and fea-ports, to give us for Securing 
trade ? Swift. 

Ca'utious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary; watchful. 

Be cautious of him ; for he is fometimes an inconftant lovers 
becaufe he hath a great advantage. Swift. 

Ca'utiousl y. adv. [from cautious .] In an attentive, wary 
manner. 

They know how fickle common lovers are : 

Their oaths and vows are cautioufly believ’d ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden . 

Ca'utiousness. n. f. [from cautious.] WFtchfuInefs ; vigi« 
lance; circumfpedion; provident care ; prudence with refpedb 
to danger. 

I could not but approve their generous conftancy and cau - 

, „ . K. Charles. 

We mould always a <51 with great cautioufnefs and circum- 
fpe&ion, in points where it is not impoflible that we may be 
deceived. Addifon. Spectator, N° 399. 

1 o Law. v.n. [taken from the found.] To cry as the rook, 
raven, or crow. 

Ruffet-pated choughs, many in fort, 

Rifing and cawing at the gun’s report. Shakefp. 

There is a walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the rooks 
and crows upon the tops feem to be cawing in another region. 

< Addifon. Spectator, N° no. 

1 he rook, who high amid the boughs 
In early Spring, his airy city builds. 

And ceafelefs caws. yi.™/;/,, 0. • 

C "codUe N ’ "'S' ThC American Ilame for ‘be alligator of cro- 

To CEASE. V. n. [cejfer, Fr. cejfo, Lat.] 

1 * > to ft°P > t0 g^e over ; to defift. 

t\/t l e , a ^ 5 W ^° cea fi f rom combat, fpare ; 

My brother’s be your moft peculiar care. Dr dyed s Auren r 

2. To fail; to beextina. J 0 

The poor man (hall never ceafe out of the land. Deut.xv. 1 r 
The foul being removed, the faculties and operations of life" 
fenfe and mtelledhon ceafe from that moles corporea, and are no 

3. To be at an end. °^ m * Manh ’ ul ' 

But now the wonder ceafes, fince I fee 

4 To'rT them ° nly ’ Tityrus ’ for thee - Dr yCen’s Virgil’s PjJ}. 

The miniftets of Chrift have ceafed from their labours Strut 

To Cease. *. u. To put a flop to , to put an end to % 
Hafte you to lord Timon ; 

Importune him for monies ; be not ceas’d 

With flight denial. . - 

j » l eauer to make a dog go flower, 

4 * than 
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than to ma’ie- him (land (till. .Bacon's Natural Hi ft. N 0 990, 

Ceafe then this impious rage. Faradife Loft , b. v. 7 . 8 5 . 

But he her feaus to ceaj'e y 

Sent down the nieek-ey’d peace. Milton .. 

The difccrd is compleut, nor can they ceafe 
The dire debate, nor yet command tire peace. Dry den* 

Chase., n. j. [from the verb.] Extinction ; failure. 

The ceafe of majefly 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws. ■ 

What’s near it, with it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Ceaseless, ad}, [from ceafe.'] Inceffant ; perpetual ; continual ; 
without pahfe ; without flop ; without end. 

My guiltlefs blood mud quench the cecfelefs fire, ‘ 

On which my endlefs tears were bootLfs fpent. Fairfax.. 

All thefe, with ccafelcfs praife his works behold, 

Both day and night. Paradif Lofi , b. iv. /. 679. 

Like an oak 

That Hands fecu re, though all the winds employ 
Their ceafelefs roar, and only fheds its leaves. 

Or mail, which the revolving fpring redo res. Philips. 

Ce'city. 71. f [oescitas, Lat.] Blindnefs; privation of fight. 
They are not blind, nor yet didinclly fee ; there is in them 
no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency ; they have fight enough 
to difeern the light, though not perhaps to diftinguifh objedls or 
colours. Brown's Vidgar Err ours. 

Cecu'tiency. n. f. [ ctccutio , Lat.] Tendency to blindnefs.; 
cloud inefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 18, 
CEfDAR. n. f [ccdrus, Lat.] A tree. 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than thofe of 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
refembling a painter’s pencil ; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
produced at remote distances from the fruit on the fame tree. 
The feeds are produced in large cones, fquamofe and turbinat- 
ed, The extenfion of the branches is very regular in cedar 
trees ; the ends of the fhoots declining, and thereby (hewing 
their upper furface, which is condantly eloathed with green 
leaves, fo regularly as to appear at a didance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable profpedti It is 
lurprifing th?„t this tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land ; for it v/ould be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees would grow; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the fnow continues 
mod part of the year. What we find in Scripture, of the lofty 
cedars , is no. ways applicable to the dature of this tree ; For we 
find by thofe now growing in England, and by the tedimony of 
travellers, that have feen thofe few remaining trees on Mount 
Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, but extend 
their branches very far ; to which the allufion, made by the 
Pfalmid, agrees very well, when, defending the flouridling 
date of a people, he fays, they fall fpread their branches like the 
cedar tree. " Maundrel, in his Travels, fays, he meafured one of 
the larged cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve 
yards fix inches in circumference, and found, and thirty feven 
yards in the fpread of its boughs. At about dve or fix yards 
’from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which 
was equal to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree is ac- 
counted proof agatnd the putrefa&ion of animal bodies. The 
faw dud is thought to be one of the fecrets ufed by the mounte- 
banks, who pretend to have the embalming mvdery. This 
wood is alfo did to. yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
books and writings, and the wood is thought by my lord Bacon 
to continue above a thoufand years found. It is alfo recorded, 
that, in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found tim- 
ber of near two thoufand years old ; and the datue of the god- 
defs, in the famous Ephefian temple, was faid to be of dik ma- 
terial, as well as the timber work of that glorious druclure. 
This fort of timber is very dry, and fubjecl to lplit ; nor does 
it well endure to be. fattened with nails ; therefore pins of the 
fame wood are much preferable. Miller. 

I mud yield my body to the earth : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge. 

Whole arms gave fhelter to the princely eagle; 

Under whofe fhade the ramping lion flept, 

Whofe top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree, 

And kept low dirubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Ce'drjne, adj, [ cedr'mus , Lat.] Of or belonging to the cedar 
tree 

To CEIL. v. a. [calo, Lat.] To overlay, or cover the inner 

roof of a building. , _ . . , , 

And the greater houfe he ceiled with fir-tree, which he ovei- 

laid with fine gold. . 2 Cm on. m. 

Plow will he, from his houfe ceiled with cedar, be content 

with his Saviour’s lot, not to have where to lay his head 

Decay of Piety. 

Ce'iling. n.f [from ceil.] The inner roof. 

V arnifh makes ceilings not only (hire, but Ian, Bacon . 

And now the thicken’d (ky 
Like a dark ceiling dood ; down rufh’d the rain 
Impetuous, Milton's Faradife Loft, b. xi. I 743 * 
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V,° the fun by day, or moon by nip-lit, 

Stii .e oiythe polifh’d brafs their trembling light, 

* uc gntt ring fpecies here and there divide. 

And cad their dubious beams from fide to fide : 

Now on the walls, now on the pavement play,,. 

And to the ceiling flafh the glaring day. Drydeds /Endd: 


/ <-> c> lb y • yULij 

Celandine, (greater.) [cbelidonium,L at.] A plant. 

1 he cup of the flower conflds of two leaves, wh 


fall awaj 
of a crofs. 
06 ' 


in , r . ••..lch foOHi 

y > the flower lias rour leaves, that are expanded in form 

It grows wifi, and is u.'ed in medicine. Milk, 


lakdine, (the teffer , or Pihwort.) [Jjelidomum minus, Lit] 
it hath a gramofe or granulofe root; the leaves are rcim- 


roun- 


difli ; the flower dalks trail upon the. ground ; the cup of the- 
flower conflds of three leaves. k/VV 

Ce'lature. n.f. [caltdura, Lat.] The art of engravi-T 
cutting in metals. 0 • 

To CE'LEBRATE. via. [celebro, Lat.] 

to commend; to give praife to ; to make famous. 
1 he fongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of poetry, that 
adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Add; for . Spectator) 

I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiqub. 
ty, which have deed the ted of fo many different ages. Addifon. 

2. 7 y> didinguifh by folemn rites ; to perform folemnly. 

He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the fabbath. 


2 Maccab. v. T* 

_ kin the iead day, the father cometli forth, after divine fer-. 
vice, into a large room, where the read is celebrated. Bacon > 
To mention in a fet or folemn manner, whether of joy or fur- 
row. 


1 his paufe of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your fa fe return. Dry den. 

Celebration. 71. f [from celebrate.) 

1. Solemn performance ; folemn remembrance. 

Pie laboured to drive forrow from her, and to haden the- ce- 
lebration of their marriage. Sidr.r;. 

He (hall conceal it, 

While you are willing it (hall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my birth. Shakcfp. Twelfth Night 

During the celebration of this holy facrament, you attend ear-r 
nedly to what is done by the pried. Taylor. 

2. Praife ; renown ; memorial. 

No more (hall be added in this place, his memory deferving- 
a particular celebration , than that his learning, piety and virtue, | 
have been attained by few. Clarendon, 

Some of the ancients may be thought fometimes to have ufed 
a lefs number of letters, by the celebration of thofe who have add- 
ed to their alphabet. Flolders Elements of Speych, 

Cele'brious. adj. [celeber,. Lat] Famous; renowned ; noted. 
The Jews, Jerusalem, and the Temple, having been always 
fo celebrious ; yet when, after their captivities, they were de- 
fpoiled of their glory, even then, the Aflyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, with flicrifices, the mod high God, whor$ 
that nation worfhipped. Crew's Cojaiolcgm Sacra, 

Cele'briously. adv. [from celebrious.] In a famous manner. 

Cele'briousness. n.f. [from celebrious.] Renown; fame. 

CeleTrity. n.f. [celebritas, Lat.] Celebration; iaine. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the ms r-. 
riaue, were performed with great magnificence. Bacon, 

Cele'riack. 71. f A fpecies of parfley ; it is alfo called turnep^ 
rooted celery. 

Cele'rity. n.f. [ celeritas , Lat.] Swift-nefs ; fpeed ; velocity. 
We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a wonderful cele- 
rity of difeourfe ; for, perceiving at the fil'd but only fome caufp 
of fufpieion, and fear led it (hould be evil,, they are prei'ently^ 
in one and the felf-fame breath, refolved, that what beginning 
foever it had, there is no poflibility it (hould be good. Hooker, 
His former cudom and practice was ever full of forwardneis 
and celerity , to make head againd them, Bacons Horry V II., 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our f\vift feene flies, 

In motion with no lefs celerity 

Than that of thought. Shakefp . Henry y , 

Three things concur to make a percuflion great ; the bignei?, 
the denfity, and the celerity of the body moved. ,T'h 

Whatever encreafeth the denfity of the blood, even witnout 
encreafing its celerity, heats, becaufe a denferbody isnonei than 
a raren 0 Arbutbnpt on Aliment^ 

Ce'lery. n.f. A fpecies of parfey, which fee. 
CELE'STIAL. adj. [ cel f tis , > Lat.] 

j. Heavenly ; relating to the fuperiour regions. 

There day, until the twelve celejlial figns 

Plave brought about their annual reckoning. 

Shakcfp. Loves Labour Lcf. 

The ancients commonly applied celejlial defcrjptions of other 
climes to their own. Brown's V ulgar Erroia b. i \ . c. 12. 

2, Heavenly ; relating to the blefled date. 

Play that fad note 

I nam’d my knell ; whild I fit meditating ^ , 

On that celejlial harmony I go to. Shakefp. .icnry ± < 

3. Heavenly, with refpeeft to excellence, ^ 

Candthou pretend defire, whom zeal iimam u 
To wofihip, and a pow’r celejlial nam’d ? j e]e ,Jc]S 
3 


C 
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Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing celejlial fweet, with godlike grace. Popes Odyffy. 
Celestial, n.f. [from the adj.] An inhabitant ct heaven. 

Thus adable and mild, the prince precedes, _ ' 

And to the dome th’ unknown cejejtial leads. P ofe's Qdyffty. 
Celestially, adv. [from celejlial.] In a heavenly manner. 
ToCelestify. v.a. [from celejtis,Etit.] Logive {'omethiiig 

cf heavenly nature to any thing. 

We diould affirm, that all things were in ah things, that 
heaven were but earth terredrified, and earth but heaven ce/ej- 
tified, or that each part above had influence upon its affinity bc- 
j ov/> Brown's V ulgar Err ours. 


Ce'liack. adj. [ xatiS *, the belly.] Relating to the lower belly. 

The blood moving flowly through the celiack and mefenterick 
arteries, produce complaints. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Celibacy. [from- c&lebs, Latin.] Single life; unmarried 

date. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accurfed date, and 
generally are married before twenty. Spectator, N° 495. 

By teaching them how to carry themfelves in their relations 
of hufbands and wives, parents and children, they have, with- 
out quedion, adorned the gofpel, glorified God, and benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the devout ed 
and dricled celibacy. Atterbury. 

Ce'libate. n.f. [ccelibatus, Lat.] Single life. 

Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige themfelves 


to celibate, and then multiplication is hindered. 
CELL. n.J. [cella, Lat] 


G raw it. 


Prior. 


Shakefp. 

Denham. 


A final! cavity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thoufand cells. 

In each fome active fancy dwells. 

How thefe for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their fep’rate cells and properties maintain. 

2. The cave or little habitation of a religious perfon. 

Befides* die did intend confeffion 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there (lie was not. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell. 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. 

3. A finall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 

4. Any (mall place of refidence. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Par. Loft, b. viii. /. 460. 

$. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of different forts 
are lodged ; common both to animals and plants. ghtincy. 

Cellar, n.f [cella, Eat.] A place under ground, where flores 
are repofitecl. , 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
puniffiment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 
. fii s kfe. Peachaon on Drawing. 

Ce'llarage. 7 i. f [from cellar . The part of the building 
which makes the cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage. Shakefp. 
Take care alfo, that it be well watered and wooded ; that it 
have a good afeent to it, which makes a houfe wholefome, and 
^ gives opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ce llaris r. n.f [cellar ius, Lat.] The butler in a religious 

^ h / oufe * . Din. 

Cr. i.lular. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Confiding of little cells or ca- 
vities. 

Die mine, infinuating itfelf amongd the neighbourino- rnuf- 
cles, and cellular membranes, dedroyed four. Sharp's Suraerv 

.Celsitjjde. n.f [celfitudo, Lat.] Height. n;// 

CEMENT. * / [Jnentum, Lat.] ° ^ 

1. I he matter with which two bodies are made to cohc-e • as 

mortar or glue. 3 ’ 

7 our temples burned in their cement, and your franchifes 
connncd into an augre’s bore. J ShaL 6W 

I here is a cement compounded of flower, whites of eggs, and 
ftoncs powdered that becometh hard as marble. Bccor, 

/ou jnay fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of cement or ftone be- 
lw “” (l l enl > as . b ard as the pebbles themfelves. Bacon 

i ne foundation was made of rough ftone, joined too-ether 
cement ; upon this was laid 'another layer 
conuftmg of finall ftones and cement. Arbuthnot or clflt 

2 . Bond of union in friendjfhip. * lns ’ 

Let not the piece of virtue which is fet 
.betwixt us, as the cement of our love 
I o keep it builded, be the ram to batter. 


ui SSS: 

Glanville's Scepfis, c. iv. 


— J To unite by me^Tof 


up 


]» -r " ut the fear of us 

May cement j their divifions, arid bind 

?o not S T 

AM incoherent, and ina nernph LliCm ’ tltle y are all loofe 
? d ln a P er P eCu al flux ; even an heap of f an d. 


c 


or fine pov/der, will fiiffer no hollownefs within th.cm, though 
they be dry fubdances. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Edgar J 

Cemented all the long contending powers. ' Philips. 

Lo\-e with white lead cehients his wings ; 

White lead was fent us to repair 

Two brighted; brittled earthly things, 

A lady’s face, and china ware. Swift. 

To Geme'nt. v. 11 . To come into conjunction ; to cohere. 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by 
a (harp indrument, they will, if held in clofe contadl lor fome 
time, reunite by modulation, and cefnent like one branch of a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp's Surgery. 

Cementation, n.f. [from cement.] The adl of cementing,- 
or uniting with cement. * 

Cl'metery. n.f. [;c-.i;Mfov.] A place where the dead are re- 
pefited. 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
hover about the places where their bodies are buried, as dill 
hankering about their old brutal pleafures, and defiring again to 
enter die body. Addifon. Spectator, N° 90. 

Cen, and Cin, denote kinsfolk ; fo Cinulph is a help to his kin- 
. di ed ; Cinehelm, a protector of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the de- 
fence of his kindred ; Ciwric, powerful in kindred. 

Gibfon's Camden. 

Ce'natory. adj. [from to fup, Lat.] Relating to fupper. 
The Romans wattled, were anointed, and wore a cenaiory 
garment; and the fame was pradtifed by the Jews. 

Brown's Vidgar Err ours. 

CenoeFtical. adj. [xo 7 v^ and A’<£k] Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and cenobiiical, and nuns. Stilling feet 

Ce'notaph. n.J. [XSV& and IdpQ--.] A monument for one bu- 
ried eifewhere. 

Priam, to whom the dory was unknown,- 
As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos’d fon ; 

A cenGtaph his name and title kept. 

And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept. 

< • Dryclcn's Fablds . 

i he Athenians, when they lod any men at fea, raifed a ce- 
notaph, or empty 'monument. Notes on Odydey. 

Cense, n.f. [cenfus, Lat.] Publick rates. 

We fee what floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by 
that action ; fo that the cenfe , or rates of Chridendom, areraif- 
^ ed fince ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon. 

To CENSE, v. a. [encenfer, Fr.] To perfume with odours. 

The Salii fing, and cenfe his altars round 
With Saban fmoke, their heads with poplar bound. Dry den. 

Grineus was near, and cad a furious look 
On the fide-altar, cens'd with facred fmoke. 


And bright with flaming fires. 


Ce n'ser. iff. [encenfoir, Fr.} The pan or veffel in which in- 
cenie is burned. 

Here’s fnip, and nip, and cut, and flifli, slid Audi, 

Like to a confer in a barber’s (hop. 

. . , . Shakcfp. Taming of the Shrew e 

Antoninus gave piety in his money, like a lady with a ccnfer 

bef ° rC an altar * . Peocbam onDrawL 

. , Or incenfe clouds, 

f timing from golden confers, hid the mount. Par. Loft, b vii 
Ce'nsor. n.f [cenfor, Lat.] J 9 

1 . An officer of Rome, who had the power of correcting man- 

■Ti c rs • ^ 

2. One who is given to cenfure and exprobation. 

Ill-natur’d cenfors of the prefent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paft. RrAcrirmr,! 

r.ie n»ft fevere cenfir cannot but be pleafed with the pro- 
hgahtyof h,s wtt though, at the fame time, he could have 
wifhed, that the matter of it had been a better mana“r 
Crnsorian. [fr°m«^ r .j Relating to the cenfor. > 

f 1 bC K hal i’ C j ry i lad the P retorian Power for equity, fo the 

gTof c m apkJ ' Cmfirian P ° Wer fOT ° ffe ' lces TB the (!e: 
Censo'rious. adj, [from cenfor.-} "" $ ^ 

1. AddiHed to cenfure ; fevere; full of inve&ives. 

o not too many believe no religion to be pure but w W 
intemperately rigid i no zeal to be^iritual, butwlmiT A 
nous, or vindicative ? 

O ! let my prefence make my travels lio-ht, 

And potent Venus (hall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of cenforious fame. r> • 

2. Sometimes it has of before the objea of reproach. " ' 
^.dogmatical fp,„t mclmes « to be cenforious »/his neigh- 

3. Sometimes on. 7 f Im p-™™ent of the Mind. 

He treated alibis inferiours of the clergy with a mo# f,n cv 

brthCjf r£r u% and univcrihiiy ;*»>*» me hi; 

C ma™er° USLY ' ^ In a fevere reflag 


Censo'riousness. n.f [f rom cenforiou,! Tvr. o. 
proach; habit of reproaching. ' ~ ' J J -- l i 10 “-‘°n to re- 
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C E N 

Sournefs of difpofition, and rudenefs of behaviour, cenfori- 
oufnefs and fmifter interpretation of things, all crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, render the converfation of men grievous and 
uneafy to one another. Tillotfon. 

Ce'nsorship. n.f [from cenfor.] 

1 . The office of a cenfor. 

2. The time in which the office of cenfor is born. 

It was brought to Rome in the cenforjhip of Claudius. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. c. 12. 
Ce' nsurable. adj. [from cenfure .] Worthy of cenfure; blame- 
able ; culpable. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me- 
mory of having been taunted for fomething cenjurable. Locke. 
Ce'nsurableness. n.f. [from cenfurable .] Blamablenefs ; liable 
to be cenfured. 

CE'NSURE. n.f. [< cenfura , Latin.] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greatefl of thefe days, 

T o ’fcape my cenfure , not exped my praife. Pope . 

2. Judgment; opinion. 

Madam, and you, my filler, will you go 
To give your cenfures in this weighty bufinefsP 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Judicial fentence. 

To you, lord governour. 

Remains the cenfure of this hellifh villain. Shakefp. Othello. 
4. A fpiritual punifhment inflided by fome ecclefiaftical judge. 

Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medicaments, ufe that 
flronger phyfick, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 

To Ce'nsure. v. a. [ cenfurer , Fr.] 

1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like cenfurings and defpifings have embittered the fpirits, 
and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men one a- 
gainfl another. Sander fon. 

2. To condemn by a judicial fentence. 

Ce'nsurer. n.f. [from cenfure.'] He that blames ; he that re- 
proaches. 

We mull not flint 
Our neceffary adlions, in the fear 

To cope malicious cenfurers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A flatefman, who is poffeft of real merit, fhould look upon 
his political cenfurers with the fame negledl, that a good wiiter 
regards his criticks. Addifon, , Freeholder , N° 17. 

Cent, n.f [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; as, five per 
cent , that is, five in the hundred. 

Ce'ntaur. n.f [centaur us, Lat.] 

1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded of a man and a 

horfe. 

Down from the wafle they are centaurs , though women all 
above. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The idea of a centaur has no more falfehood in it, than the 
name centaur. Locke. 

Feats, Theffalian centaurs never knew. 

And their repeated wonders {hake the dome. Thomfon. 

2. The archer in the zodiack. . 

The chearlefs empire of the sky. 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Thomfon . 

Ce'ntaury, (greater.) [centauriurn ?najus , Lat.] A plant. 

It is one of the plantcs capitula, or of thofe plants whole 
flowers are collected into a head, as the thiftle, and hat 1 
a perennial root ; its leaves are without, fpines, and are law- 
ed on the edges ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, but hath 
no fpines ; the florets are large and fpacious. One of thefpe- 
cies, having cut leaves, is ufed in medicine. Miller. 

Ce'ntaury, (lejfer.) [centauriurn minus, Lat.] ^ 

The leaves grow by pairs, oppofite to each other ; the flowers 
confifl of one leaf, funnel fhaped, and divided into five acute 
fegments ; they grow on the tops of the flalks in cluflers ; the 
feed veffel is of a cylindrick form, and is divided into two cells, 
wherein many fmall feeds are contained. It grows wild, and 

is ufed in medicine. , , J Mlkr ' 

Add pounded galls, and rofes dry. 

And with Cecropian thyme flrong Rented centaury. Dryden. 
Ce'ntenary. n. f. [ centenarim , Lat.] The number of a hun- 

I11 every centenary of years from the creation, fome fmall a 

batement fliould have been made. _ Howell on ' Providence 

Cente'simal. n.f. {centefimus, Latin.] Hundredth ; the next 
ftep of progreffion after decimal m the anthmetick of frac- 

tl0 The negleft of a few centefimah in the fide of the cube, 
would bring it to an equality with the cube ^ 

Centifo'i.ious. adj. [from centum and folium. Lat.] Having 

an hundred leaves. . . r 

Ce'ntipede. n. f [from centum and pes.] A ^poifcmous infe 
in the Weft Indies, commonly called by the Englifh forty legs. 
CE'NTO. n.f. [cento, Lat.] A compofition formed by joining 

feranes from other authours. r „ 

It is quilted, as it were, out of fhreds of divers poets, fuch as 
Rholars\aUa W Camden’s Remains. 
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If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but ha\> 
done the lame in jeft which Boileau did in earned. 6 

Advertifement to Pope’s Dunciad. 

Central, adj. [From centre.] Relating to the centre - con 
taming the centre. * 

There is now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in the central 
parts of it ; fo large as to give reception to that mighty mafs 

of water. . Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Umbriel, a dusky melancholy fprite, ^ 

Down to the central earth, his proper feene. 

Repairs. P ope’ s Rape of the Loch 

Ce ntrally. adv. [from central.] With regard to the centre* 
Though one of the feet moft commonly bears the weight 
yet we fee that the whole weight refts centrally upon it. 

Dryden’ s Dufrefnov. 

CE'NTRE. n.f. [ centrum , Lat.] The middle; that which is 
equally diftant from all extremities. 

The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfda . 
If we frame an image of a round body all of fire, the flame 
proceeding from it, would diffufe itfelf every way ; fo that the 
fource, ferving for the centre there, would be round about an 
huge fphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 

To Ce'ntre. v. a. [from the noun.] To place on a centre ; 
to fix as on a centre. 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vail profundity obfeure. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. \ ii. /. 228. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis fhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of fin and vice, and centre it in his 
own breaft. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whofe thoughts are centred on thyfelf alone ! Dryden. 
To Ce'ntre. v. n. 

1. To reft on ; to repofe on ; as bodies when they gain an equi- 
librium ; to meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 

Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre , errour is 
as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes muft centre on ourfelves alone. Dryden’ s /Eneid. 
The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears fincerely to aim at the common be- 
nefit. Atterbury . 

It was attefted by the vifible centring of all die old prophe- 
cies in the perfon ofChrift, and by the completion of thefe pro- 
phecies fince, which he himfelf uttered. Atterbury. 

2 . To be placed in the midft or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; fo thou. 

Centring , receiv’ft from all thofe orbs. Par. Loft, b. ix. 
Ce'n trick, adj. [from centre.] Placed in the centre. 

Some that have deeper digg’d in mine than I, 

Say, where his centrick happinefs doth lie. Dome. 

Centri'fugal. adj. [from centrum and fugio , Lat.] Having 
the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding from the 
centre. 

They deferibed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. Cheyne’s Philojophical Principles . 

CeNTRi'petal. adj. [from centrum and peto , Lat.] Having a 
tendency to the center ; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres ; and this force may be 
very properly called attractive, in refped of the central body, 
and centripetal, in refped of the revolving body; Cheyne. 

Centry. i s ee Sentinel. 

k. -p/ vr rrn y 1 

The thoughtlefs wits fhall frequent forfeits pay. 

Who ’gainft the centry s box difeharge their tea. Cay. 

Ce'ntuple. adj. [ centuplex , Lat.] An hundred fold. 

To Centu'plicate. v. a. [centuplicatum, of centum and plica, 
Lat.] To make a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times. V. 
To Centu'riate. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] To divide into hun- 
dreds. . , .<• 

Centuria'tor. n.f [from century.] A name given to m- 
torians, who diftinguifh times by centuries ; which is generally 

the method of ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the nrft that difeovered 

this grand impofture. . . Parer ^l 

Centu'rion, n.f [centurio, Latin.] A military officer amon & 
the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, fay you ?— A moft royal one. . 
centurions, and their charges, diftinftly billeted already in the 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hourWamm^^ 

CE'NTURY. n.f. [centuria, Lat.] . , » 

I. A hundred ; ufually employed to fpecify time; as, the fecon 

The nature of eternity is fuch, that, though our joys, after 
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tinue new. . , 

And now time’s whiter fenes is begun, 

Which in foft centuries fhall fmoothly run. y * 

The lifts of bifhops are filled with greater numbers than one 
would expea ; but the fucceffion was quick in the three fir 

centuries, becaule the bifhop very often ended in the mar y . 

Addifon on the Cbrijhan Religion. 

2 It is fometimes ufed fimply for a hundred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans into 
tribes, and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. Spenfe, . 

’ When 

With wild woodleaves and weeds I have ftrew’d his grave, 

And on it faid a century of pray’rs, - r , 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and figh Shakefp Cyrnb. 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which %nifies a ] Nip or 
veflel, fuch as thofe that the Saxons landed in. Gib fon s Camden. 
Ce'phalalgy. n. f. [*a pOhOhy^.] The headach. . u . 

Cepha'lick. adj. '[*&**•] That which is medicinal to the 

Cephalick medicines are all fuch as attenuate the blood, fo as 
to make it circulate eafily through the capillary vefiels of the 
brain. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I dreffed him up with foft folded linen, dipped in a cephaPuk 
balfam. . ‘ Wman. 

CERA'STES. n.f [xegarw.] A ferpent having horns, or iup- 
pofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear. Par. Loft, b. x. 
Ce'rate. n. f [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or fome fofter fubftance, makes a confiftence 
fofter than a plaifter. # Quincy. 

Ce'ratfd. adj . [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. [from cera , Lat. wax.] To wax. 

You ought to pierce the fkin with a needle, and flrong 
brown thread, cered about half an inch from the edges of the 
lips. Wifeman. 

Ce'rebel. n f. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and cerebel , yea, of 
the whole fcull, is fet parallel to the horizon. Derham. 

Ce 'recloth, n. f [from cere and cloth.] Cloth fmeared over 
with glutinous matter, ufed to wounds and bruifes. 

T he ancient Egyptian mummies were fhrowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, befineared with gums, in manner of cere- 
cloth. Bacon. 

Ce'rement. n.f. [from cera , Lat. wax.] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were embalmed. 

Let me not burft in ignorance, but tell. 

Why canonized bones, hearfed in earth. 

Have burft their cerements ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Cer emo'nial. adj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 

What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieft attends. 

To fpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a fubftantial duty, and the modes of ci- 
vility into the realities of religion. South. 

Chrift did take away that external ceremonial worfhip that 
was among the Jews. Stillingfleet. 

2 . Formal; obfervant of old forms. 

Oh monftrous, fuperftitious puritan, 

Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man. 

That when thou meet’ft one, with enquiring eyes 

Doft fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 

The filk and gold he wears. Donne ; 

With dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his back. Dryden. 
Ceremo'nial. n.f [from ceremony.] 

1. Outward form; external rite. 

The only condition that could make it prudent for the cler- 
gy, to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, would be a 
refolution in the legiflature to prevent new fe£ls. Swift. 

2. T he order for rites and forms in the Romifh church. 

Ceremo nialness. n.f [from ceremonial.] The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial ; over much ufe of ceremony. 

Ceremonious, adj . [from ceremony.] 

1. Confifting of outward rites. 

Under a different oeconomy of religion, God was more ten- 

< V, r frd 1 and ceremonious part of his worfhip. South. 

2. r ull of ceremony; awful. 

_ O, the facrifice. 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly, 

v A,f t ( .I aS '’. th ’, 0ffering! , SbaieJ^. Winter's Tale. 

3. A.tentive to the outward rites of religion. 

You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 

1 00 cerem ^us, and traditional. Shakefp . Richard III. 
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4. Civil; according to the ftridl rules of civility ; formally ie- 

^ They have a fet of ceremonious phrafes, that run through all 
ranks and degrees among them. Addifon. Guard. N 3 104^ 

5. Obfervant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave; 

And loving rarewel of our feveral friends. Shakefp. K. ill. 

6. Civil and formal to a fault. . , , 

The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he would needs 

accompany me fome miles in my way. Sidney, b. n~ 

Ceremoniously, adv. [from ceremonious.] In a ceremonious 
manner; formally; refpedlful. 

Ceremonioufy let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of the houfe. 

Shakefp. T wo Gentlemen of V mona. 

Ceremo'niousness. n.f. [from ceremonious.] t ondnefs of ce- 
remony ; ufing too much ceremony. 

CE'REMONY. n.f [cercmonia, Lat.] 

1. Outward rite ; external form in religion. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that fhe may 
The facred ceremonies partake. Spenjer’s Epithalamium . 

He is fuperftitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies . Shakefp. J. Co-far. 

Difrobe the images. 

If you find them deck’d with ceremony. Shakefp. J. Cofar . 

2. Forms of civility. 

The fauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. Shakefp. Macbeth : 

Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to ufe them 
again, and fo diminifh refpe<ft to himfelf. Bacon. 

3. Outward forms of ftate. 

What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worfhippers ? 

Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 

Shakefp. Henry V. 

A coarfer place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 

Where greatnefs was fhut out, and bignefs well forgot. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

Ce'rote. n.f The fame with cerate ; which fee. 

In thofe which are critical, a cerate of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ferved my purpofe. Wifeman. 

CE'RTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat.] 

1. Sure; indubitable; unqueftionable ; undoubted; that which 
cannot be queftioned, or denied. 

This it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more or 
lefs general. Locke. 

Thofe things are certain among men, which cannot be de- 
nied, without obftinacy and folly. Tillotfon. 

2 . Refolved ; determined. 

However I with thee have fix’d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Confort with thee. Milton’s Par. Lofl , b. ix. I. 953. 

3. In an indefinite fenfe, fome ; as, a certain man told me this. 

How bad foever this fafhion mayjuftly be accounted, certain 
of the fame countrymen do pals far beyond it. Carew’ s Survey. 

I got them in my country’s fervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral bignefles; 
which; for the matter of them, fhould be tradable. Wilkins . 

4. Undoubting ; put paft doubt. 

This form before Alcyone prefent. 

To make her certain of the fad event. Dryden. 

Ce'rtainly. adv. [from certain.] 

1. Indubitably ; without queftion ; without doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot be fecured, 
can be much lefs fo by any private attempt. Decay of Piety. 

What piecife colledion of fimple ideas, modefty or fruo-a- 
lity (land lor, in another’s ufe, is not fo certainly known. Locke . 

2 . Without fail. 

Certainness, n.f [from certain.] The fame with certainty. 
Ce'rtainty. n.f [from certain.] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
of our ideas. 0 r , 

2. That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do ; for certainties 
Or are paft remedies, or timely knowing, 

; The remedy then born. ^ Shakefp. Cymbeline „ 

C old^word^* Fr ‘^ Certaml y i in ; in footh : ail 

Certes, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame 
Thus for to blot the honour cf the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name’ Frirv g b ii 
For, certes, thefe are people of the ifland. Shakefp. Pmpe/l. 
Certes, our authours are to blame. Hudibras 
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Certificate, n.fi [certificate low Lat. he certifies.] 

J. A writing made in any court, to give notice to another court 
of 2ny thing done therein. 

2. Any teftimony. Wel ' 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protection. L’EJlr. 

I can bring certificates^ that I behave myfelf foberly before 

company. Addifion. Spectator, N g 577. 

Fo Ce'rtify. v a. [certifier, Fr.] 11 

1. To give certain information of. 

embafladours returned out of Flanders from 
Ai aximilian, and certified the king, that he was not to hope for 

fl Tr hlm \ . Baco ”’ s vii. 

L ms is defigned to certify thofe things that are confirmed of 

Cods favour. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

2. It has of before the thing told. 

CERTIORARI, ji.fi. [Latin.] A writ ifTuing out of the chan- 
cery, to call up the records of a caufe therein depending, that 
juftice may be done ; upon complaint made by bill, that the 
p.u tv, who leeks the laid writ, hath received hard dealing- in 
the faid court. CW/. 

Certiiude. n. fi. [certrtudo, Lat.] Certainty; freedom from 
doubt. 

They thought at firft they dream’d ; for ’twas ofFence 

^ ith them, to queftion certitude of fenfe. Dryden. 

1 here can be no majus and minus in the certitude we have of 
things, whether by mathematick demonftration, or any other 
way of confluence. _ Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra , b. u. c. iv. § 2 . 

Cervical, adj. [cervicahs, Lat.] Belonging to the neck. 

The aorta bending a little upwards, fends forth the cervical 
and axillary arteries ; the reft turning down again, forms the 
defending trunk. Cheynes PMofiotkical Principles. 

CeRITLEAN. 1 r r . T -r., 

Ceru'leous. \ adj ' L“*ruleus, Lat.] Blue; fky coloured. 

It afforded a folution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
% cCiOui, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tincture of 

f ver * . Boyle. 

From thee the faphire folid ether takes. 

Its hue cerulean. Thonfon’s Summer. 

CerulFfick. adj. [from ceruleous fi Having the power to pro- 
duce a blue colour. 

i The ieveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, ccrulifick , and 
others are feparated one from another. Grew' s Cofmol. Sacra. 

CERTj'MEN. n.fi. [Latin.] The wax or excrement of the 
ear. 

Ce'ruse. n.fi. [cerufifa,!^^.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white co- 
lour; whence many other things, refembling it in that parti- 
cular, are by chymifts called cerufe , as the cerufie of antimony, 
and the like. Tjuincy. 

Cesarian, adj. [from Ccefar.] 

The Cefiarian feeftion is cutting a child out of the womb ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot otherwife be delivered. 
Which circumftance, it is faid, firft gave the name of Ccefiar 
to the Roman family fo called. ghiincy. 

CESS. n. fi [probably corrupted from cenfie ; See Cense; though 
imagined by Junius to be derived from fiaifiire , to feize.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated according 
to their property. 

The like ccfis is alfo charged upon the country fometimes for 
victualling the foldiers, when they lie in garrifen. Spenfier. 

2. The act of laying rates. 

3. [from cejfie, hr.] It ferns to have been ufed by Shakefipeare for 
bounds, or limits. 

1 pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s faddle, put a few Hocks in the 
point ; the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all cefis. 

Skakcfip. Henry IV. p. i. 

To Cess. v. a. [from the noun.] To rate ; to lay charge on. 

We are to conlider how much land there is in all Ulfter, 
that, according .to the quantity thereof, we may cefis the laid 
rent, and allowance iftuing thereout. Spenfier on Ireland. 

Cessation, n.fi. [ceffatio,!^^.] 

1. A ftop ; a reft; a vacation. 

The day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by cefifiation from 
lauour, and by reforting to church. Hayward. 

True piety, without ceffation toft 

By theories, the pradfick part is loft. Denham. 

There had been a mighty confufion of things, an interrup- 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary courfe, and a cefifiation 
and fufpenfion of the laws of nature. Woodward! s Nat. Hifil. 

The rifing of a parliament is a kind of cefifiation from poli- 
ticks. Addifion. Freeholder , N p 55. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an acid, raifeth an effervefcence; at 
th t. cefifiation of which, the .falts of which the acid was compofed, 
will be regenerated. Arhuthnot on Aliments . 

2. A paufe of hoftility, without peace. 

When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in Ireland were 
diverted, I was intreated to get them fome refpite, by a cejja- 
tion. . K. Charles. 

CESSAVIT, n.fi. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that the perfon, 
againft whom it is brought, hath, for two years, omitted to 
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perform fuch fervice, or pay fuch rent, as he is obliged bv fr 
tenure, and hath not, upon his land or tenement ° 
goods or chattels to be diftrained. 5 ^ Clent 

Cessibi'litv. n.fi [from cede, cefifium, Latin.] The quafe r 
receding, or giving way, without refiftance. ^ 

lr the f abject ftrucken be of a proportionate celTibillt „ v 
ferns to dull and deaden the ftroke ; whereas if .the thing ft’ 

greater effect t0 ^ h ° to loll l 

CassiBLE. aelj. [from cedo, cejfum, Lat.] Eafytogive tlH 
If the parts ot the ftrucken body be fo eafil y cefftble, as with 
out difficulty the ftroke call divide them, then it enters into fuch 
a body, till it has fpent its force. Dipbv on the <? / 

Ce'ssion. n.f. [ccffion, Fr. ceffio, Lat.] " *“ W - 

1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

. Soui , ld j 5 not produced without fome refiftance either in tU 
air or the body percufted ; for if there be a mere yielding or 

it produced! no found. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° , , - 

2. Resignation ; the adtof yielding up or quitting to another. 

A parity in their council would make and fecure the beft 
peace they can with France, by a cefijion of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provinces. Temhle 

Cessionary, adj. [from cefijion.] As a cejfmary bankrupt, one 
who has delivered up all his effects. Martin 

Ce ssment. n.J. [from cefis.] An affeffment or tax. Dirt 

Censor. n.fi.' [from cejfio , Lat.] 

In law, he that ceafeth or negledteth fo long to perform a 
duty belonging to him, as that by his cefs, or celling, he incur- 
red! the danger of law, and hath, or may have, the" writ cefla- 
vit brought againft him. Where it is faid the tenant ceffeth 
fuch phrafe is to be underftood, as if it were faid, the tenant 
ceffeth to do that which he ought, or is bound to do by his 
land or tenement. Cawel 

CE'STUS. n.J. [Latin.] The girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not fo 
much as her own cejlus. Addfion. Spectator, N° 425. 

CetaAeous. adj. [from cete, whales, Lat.] Of the whale kind. 
Such fifhes as have lungs or relpiration, are not without the 
W T ezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

He hath created variety of thefe cetaceous fifties, which con- 
verfe chiefly in the northern Teas, whofe whole body being en- 
compafled round with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to 
abide the greateft cold of the fea-water. Ray on the Creation. 

C Faut. A note in the fcale of mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to plead Hortenfio’s paflion ; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C faut , that loves with all affedtion. 

Shakefip. Taming of the Shrew . 

CH has, in words purely Engl i Hi, or fully naturalized, the found 
of tch \ a peculiar pronunciation, which it is hard to deferibe 
in words. In fome words derived from the French, it has the 
found of Jh, as chafe ; and, in fome derived from the Greek, 
the found of k, as cholerick . 

Chace. See Chase. 

Chad, n.fi A fort of fifh. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat, whiting, chad eels, 
cougar, millet. Carew’ s Survey of Cornwal. 

To CHAFE, v. a. [, cchauffer , Fr.] 

1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, and fell to rub 
and chafe him, till they brought him to recover both breath, the 
fervant, and warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

Atlaft, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her skin. Fairy b. i. 

Soft, and more foft, at ev’ry touch it grew ; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 

The former mafs to form, and frame to ufe. Dryden. 

2. To heat. 

Have I not heard the fea, puff’d up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with fweat ? Shakefip. 

3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than fnow. 

New falfn from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow 
Whofe feent fo chaf’d the neighbour air, that you 
Would furely fwear Arabick fpices grew. Suckling . 

4. To make angry. 

Her interceflion chaf’d him fo. 

When fhe for thy repeal was fuppliant, 

That to clofe prifon he commanded her. Shakefip 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thofe, who were 
refolved to live or die together. Sir John Hay-war a. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth 
and indignation, againft his own people as well as the Rhodi- 
ans, he moderated himfelf betwixt his own rage, and the of- 
fence of his foldiers. Knolles’s Hifilory of the Tuiks. 

This chaf’d the boar, his noftrils flames expire, 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

To Chafe, v. n. 

i. To rage ; to fret; to fume; to rave; to boil. 

Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, ^ ^ 

And chaf’d at that indignity right fore. Spenfier s Hub. TFf- 
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Mv husband will not rejoice fo much at the abufe of J al- 
ftaff as lie will chafe at the doaor’s marrying my <lau B htei . 

as J Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 

Who chafes. Who frets, or where confpirer^ are^ 

How did they fume, and ftamp, and roar, and chafe , 

And fwear ; not Addifon himfelf was fafe. 1 ope . 

2 . To fret againft any thing. 

Once upon a raw and gufty day, ^ r r 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. hhakejp. fi. LaJ. 

The murmuring furge, 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard fo high. Shakefip. King Lear. 

Chafe, n.f. [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; a fury ; a pal- 
. fton ; a fume ; a pett ; a fret; a ftorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was fpeaker of the parliament, 
with his wifdom and eloquence, he fo crofted a purpofe of car- 
dinal Wolfey’s, that the cardinal, in a chafe , fent for him to 
Whitehall. . . Camden’ s Remains. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe , 

And ftaring furioufly on Ralph, 

He trembled. _ Hudibras , p.u. c. li. 

Chafe-wax. n.fi. An officer belonging to the lord high chan- 
cellor, who fits the wax for the fealing of writs. Harris. 

Cha'fer. n.fi. [ceapop, Sax. kever^ Dutch.] An infect; a fort 
of yellow beetle. 

Cha'fery. n.J. A forge in an iron mill, where the iron is 
wrought into complete bars, and brought to perfection. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 

CHAFF, n.fi. [ceay, Sax. kafi Dutch.] 

1. The hulks of corn that are feparated by threfhing and win- 
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no wing. 


W e fhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind, 

That ev’11 our com fhall feem as light as chapfi 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakefip. Henry IV . 

Pleafure with inftrudtion fhould be join’d ; 

So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dryden. 

He fet before him a lack of wheat, as it had been juft threfh- 
ed out of the fheaf; he then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, and lay it afide by itfelf. Spedlatoi *, N° 291. 

2. It is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 

To CHAFFER, v. n. [ kauffen , Germ, to buy.] To treat about 
a bargain ; to haggle ; to bargain. 

Nor rode himfelf to Paul’s, the publick fair. 

To chaffer for preferments with his gold. 

Where bifhopricks and fmecures are fold. Dryden’ s Fables. 
The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar. Swift. 

In difputes with chairmen, when your mafter fends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your mafter that they will 
not take a farthing lefs. Swift. 

To Cha'ffer. v. a. [The adlive fenfe is obfolete.] 

I-. To buy. 

He chaffer’d chairs in which churchmen were fet, 

^ And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenfier. 

2. To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy Tfueen. 

ChaVferer. n.fi. [from chaffer.'] A buyer; bargainer; pur- 
chafer. 

Cha’ffern. n.fi. [from cfichavffciy Fr. to heat.] A veftel for 
heating water. Dili. 

Cha'ffery. n.fi [from chaffer .] Traffick; the praftice of 
buying and felling. 

I he thiid is, merchandize and chaffery , that is, buyino - and 
felling. Spenfier’ s State of Ireland. 

Cha f finch, n.fi [from chaff and finch.] A bird fo called, be- 
caufe it delights in chaft, and is by fome much admired for its 

j 1 rr 1 r Phillips’s World of Words. 

1 .ie chaffinch , and other fmall birds, are injurious to fome 

r 1U / ts ‘ . „ Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

ha ffless. adj. [from chaff.] Without chaff. 

"File love I bear him. 

Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you, 
yikke all Others “ Shahefp. Cymheline. 

Cha ffweed n f. . [gnaphalmm, Lat.] An herb ; the fame with 
cudweed ; which fee. 

Ch T£- fi [fro m chaff.-] Like chaff; full of chaff; light. 

,‘ h ' ft,aw . s . be anu Chaffy, and held at a reafonable dif- 
tance, they will not rife unto the middle. Brown’s Vulgar Err 

; DI , SH -. n t from che fi “d Jijh.-} A veffel to mate 
any thmg hot in ; a portable grate for coals. 

'lake proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in ennsl 

wlll r endure the ordinary fire which be- 
S to chafingdifihes , pofnets, and fuch other filver veffels. 

ChagrFn n r X rhnrr . * 1? ! tm Lacon s Phyfiical Remains. 

fulnefsA Svifonlr t’f’- 1 m l ” S vexati ° n 5 *«- 
Hear Z T. V pronouncedyW**. 


TlfrT T’ o nd t0Uch Belind a with chagrin i 
1 hat r,n g' e ^ gives half die world the fpleen. 


Pope. 


I grieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvemen- 
cies and chagrins, more than their fmall remain ol life ieemed 

deftined to undergo. Af* J Lltters - 

To Chacri'n. v. a. \chagriner, Fr.] To vex; to puu out o 
temper ; to teaze ; to make uneafy. 

CHAIN, n.fi. [ chainc , Fr.] 

1. A feries of links faftened one within another: 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon Jofeph s 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. Gen. xli. 4 2, 

2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; fomething with which prifon- 
ers are bound. 

Still in conftraint your fuff’ring fex remains. 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is meafured. 

A furveyour may as foon, with his chain , meafure out infi- 
nite fpace, as a philofopher, by the quickeft flight of mind, 
reach it, or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A feries linked together. _ ... 

Thofe fo miftake the Chriftian religion, as to think it is 
only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty of man s choice 
toward good or evil. Hammond. 

As there is pleafure in the right exercife of any faculty, fo 
efpecially in that of right reafoning; which is frill the greater, 
by how much the confequences aremore clear, and the chains of 
them more long. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To Chain, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen or link with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholefome adl eftablifhed againft the 
rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and 
reftrain the poor. Shakefip. Coriolamis. 

The mariners he chained in his own galleys for Haves. 

Knolles’s Hijlofy of the Turks. 

Or, march’d I chain’d behind the hoftile car. 

The victor’s paftime, and the fport of war ? Prior. 

They, with joint force opprefficn chaining , fet 
Imperial juftice at the helm. Thomfion. 

2. To bring into flavery. 

This world, ’tis true, 

Was made for Caefar, but for Titus too : 

And which more bleft ? who chain’d his country, fay. 

Or he, whofe virtue figh’d to lofe a day ? Pope . 

3. To put on a chain. 

The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven chained , and the 
caftles full of ordnance, and ftrongly manned, durft not attempt 
to enter. Knolles’s Hifilory of the Turks . 

4. To unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine. 

And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 

Shakefip. Henry VI; p. iii. 

Cha'inpump. n.fi. [from chain and pump.] A pump ufed in 
large Englifh veffels, which is double, fo that one rifes as the 
other falls. It yields a great quantity of water, works eafily, 
and is eafily mended, but takes up a great deal of room, and 
makes a difagreeable noife. Chambers. 

It is not long fince the ftriking of the topmaft, a wonderful 
great eafe to great fhips both at fea and in harbour, hath been 
devifed, together with the chainpump , which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did ; and we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. Raleigh’s Efifiays. 

Cha^nshot . n.fi, [from chain and fihot.] Two bullets or half 
bullets, faftened together by a chain.whichjwhen they fly open, 
cut away whatever is before them. 

In fea fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the calf of the leg, are torn off by the chainfihot , and fplm- 

* ers * Wifieman’ s Surgery. 

ChAin work. n.fi. [from chain and ivork.] Work with open 
fpaces like the links of a chain. 

_ Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chainwork , for the cha- 
piters which were upon the tops of the pillars. 1 Kines.\ ii. 1 7. 

CHAIR, n.fi. [chair, Fr.] * 1 

j . A moveable feat. 

Whether thou cltoofe Cervantes’ ferious air. 

Or laugh and (hake in Rab’lais’ eafy chair , 

Or praife the court, or magnify mankind. 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unbind. Pope. 

^ If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with a back 
belonging to it, then aftool is a feat for a fingle Derfon, without 

a A ba r ck ‘ . . Watts’s Logick. 

2. A feat of juftice, or of authority. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

—Is the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead? _ sbakefp. Richard IIL 

Jr thou be that princely eagle’s bird. 

Show thy defent by gazing ’gainft the fun ; 

E or chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay • 

Either that’s thine, or elfe thou wert not his. ? * 5 

mi i ,, Shakefip. Henry YL p. ill 
I he honour d gods 

Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of juftice 

Supply with worthy men. . ' Shakefp. Coriolamis. 

I he committee of the commons appointed Mr. Pym to take 
the chair. V , . 

Clarendon. 

Her 





Dryden. 5 


Swift. 


iFIer grace fat down to reft a while* 

In a rich chair of ft ate. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden s JEneid. 

3. A vehicle born by men ; a fedan. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view with fcorii two^pages and a chair. Pope . 

Cha^rMAn. n.f [from chair and man.] 

I» The prefident of an affembly. 

In thefe aftemblies generally one perfon is chofen chairman or 
moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers to the rules of order. 

Watts’ s Improvement ef the Mind. 

2> One whofe trade it is to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juftles in the fhole, 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman’s pole. 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed. 

Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ' 

Thofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inftead of paying chairmen , run them through. 

Chaise, n. f. [chaife , Fr.J A carriage of pleafure drawn by 
one horfe. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the chaife of go- 
vernment ; for a chaife is driven by the perfon that fits in it. 

Addifons Whig Examiner . 

CHALCo'GRAPHER. n.f [^aX^oygap©-, of%aXx<?S^, brafs, and 
to write or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 

Chalcography, n.f [xx^Koy^ap'.a,.] Engraving in brafs. 
ChaGder. l n 'f“ A dry Englifh meafure of coals, confifting 
ChaGdron. > of thirty fix bufhels heaped up, according to the 
Cha'udron. J fealed bufhel kept at Guildhall, London. The 
chauldron fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. Chambers. 

Cha'lice. n. f [calic, Sax. calice , Fr. calix , Lat.] 

1. A cup ; a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

And, that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

2. It is generally ufed for a cup ufed in atfts of worfhip. 

All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stillingfeei. 

Cha'liced. adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup of a flower. ] Having 
a cell or cup ; applied by Shakefpeare to a flower, bwt now ob- 
folete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav’n’s gate fings. 

And Phoebus ’gins arife, 

His fteeds to water at thefe fprings. 

On chalic’d flowers that lies. Shakefp. Cymheline, 

CHALK, n.f. [cealc; cealcycan, Sax. calck, Welch.] 

Chalk is a white foflile, ufually reckoned a ftone, but by 
fome ranked among the boles. It is ufed in medicine as an ab- 
forbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all the ftones of the altar as chalk ftones, that are 
beaten in funder. Ifaiah , xxvii. 9. 

Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, dry, ftrong chalk , which is 
beft for lime ; and a foft, undtuous chalky which is beft for 
lands, becaufe it eafily diffolves with rain and froft. 

With chalk I firft deferibe a circle here. 

Where thefe ethereal fpirits muft appear. 

To Chalk, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rub with chalk. 

2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked , if it is not well dunged, will receive but 
little benefit from a fecond chalking. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anceftry, whofe grace 
Chalks fucceffours their way. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

His own mind chalked out to him the juft proportions and 
meafures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. houth. 

With thefe helps I might at leaft have chalked out a way for 
others, to amend my errours in a like defign. Dryden. 

The time falls within the compafs here chalked out by nature, 
very punctually . Woodward’s Natural Hifory. 

Chalk-cutter, n.f. [from chalk and cut.] A man that digs 
cholic 

Shells, by the feamen called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chalk-pits , where the chalk-cutters drive a great 

trade with them. . . 

Chalk-pit. n. f [from chalk and pit.] A pit in which chalk 

is dug. See Chalk-cutter. 

Cha'lky. adj. [from chalk.] 

1. Confifting of chalk * white with chalk. 

As far as I could ken the chalky cliffs. 

When from thy fhore the tempeft beats us back, 

I flood upon the hatches in the ftorm. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky cliff. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

2. Impregnated with chalk. . _ 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. Lacon. 

To CHALLENGE, v. a. [< chalenger , Fr.] 

I , To call another to anfwer for an offence by combat. 

The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king. 

And, nephew, challeng’d you to Angle fight. Shakefp. H. I * 


Mortbner. 

Dryden. 


2. To call to a conteft. 

Thus form d for fpeed, he challenges the wind. 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind ; 

He fcours along the field with loofen’d reins. 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by right 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or poffible. t % 

3. To accufe. ’ ^ Gike ' 

Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prefent, 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. Shak. Macbeth . 

4. in law ; to object to the impartiality of any one. [See the 

Though only twelve are fworn, yet twenty four are to be 
returned, to fupply the defeats or want of appearance of thofe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hale’s Common Law. 
To claim as due. 

The utter difturbance of that divine order, whereby the pre- 
eminence of chiefeft acceptation is by the beft things worthily 
challenged . Hooker, b. i. § F 

Which of you, fhall we fay, doth love us moft ? 

That we our largeft bounty may extend. 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

And fo much duty as my mother fhew’d 
To you, preferring you before her father ; 

1 So much I challenge , that I may profefs 
Due to the moor, my lord. Shakefp. Othello. 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

So when a tyger fucks the bullocks blood, 

A famifh’d lion, iffuing from the wood, 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

Haft thou yet drawn o’er young Juba ? 

That ftill would recommend thee more to Caefar, 

And challenge better terms. Addifon’s Cato. 

6. Ho call any one to the performance of conditions. 

I will now challenge you of your promife, to give me certain, 
rules as to the principles of blazonry. Peacham on Drawing. 
Challenge, n.f. [from the verb.] 


1. 


2 . 


I. 


A fummons to combat. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly. Shakefp. H. IV 7- . 

A demand of fomething as due. 

There muft be no challenge of fuperiority, or difeounte- 
nancing of freedom. Collier of Friend/hip. 

3. In law. An exception taken either againft perfons or things ; 
perfons, as in aflize to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
by the prifoner at the bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is 
either made to the array, or to the polls : challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againft, as partially 
empannelled : challenge to or by the poll, is when fome one or 
more are excepted againft, as not indifferent : challenge to the 
jurours is divided into challenge principal, and challenge for emit’, 
challenge principal is that which the law allows without caufe 
alleged, or farther examination ; as a prifoner at the bar, ar- 
raigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge to the num- 
ber of twenty, one after another, of the jury empannelled upon 
him, alleging no caufe. Cowel. 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge , 

You fhall not be my judge. Shakefp. Henry VI1L 

Cha'llenger. n.f. [from challenge.] 

One that defies or fummons another to combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreftler ?— 
No, fair princefs ; he is the general challenger. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Death was denounc’d ; 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcernedly caft his eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 

One that claims fuperiority. 

Whofe worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age. 

For her perfections. Shakefp. Hamlet .• 

3. A claimant ; one that requires fomething as of right. 

Earneft challengers there are of trial, by fome publick depu- 
tation. looker. Preface. 

Chalybeate, adj. [from chalybs , Lat. fteel.] Impregnate 
with iron or fteel ; having the qualities of fteel. # 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, allowing fp<ces and 
wine, and the ufe of chalybeate waters. Arbuthnoton iet. 

CHAMA’DE. n. f. [French.] The beat of the drum which de- 
c ] ares a (lirrcndcr* 

Several French battalions made a fhew of refiftance, but, 
upon our preparing to fill up a little fofle, in order to atuic 
them, they beat the chainade , and fent us charte blanche. 

7 Addifon. Spectator, N° 165. 

CHAMBER, n.f. [chambre, Fr. camera, Lat. fiambr, Welch.] 

1. An apartment in a houfe j generally ufed for thofe appropri 

ed to lodging. , , 

Welcome, fweet prince, to London, 

Bid 


2 . 
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Bid them, come- forth, and heai me> 

Or at their chamber doo r I’ll beat the drum. 

Till it cry fleep to death. hhakefp. King Lear. 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two. 

Of his own chamber. . Shake fP’ Ha ™\ f 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething not much un 

like to parlours or chambers. en C P 

2 ’ Thfdark cavesof death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 

3 ' A peti t has', Frn 'an'exam i nation of the figure of the eye, ar- 
gued againft the poffibility of a film's exiftence in the pofte- 

riour chamber. ' * * 

4. A court of juftice 


viz, 


In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is not admitted, 
I do not believe it, as the matter is P ro P ou F de< i and a *“ 


• « Ayliffe’s Parergoh. 

5. The' hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 

6. A fpecies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, chambers , ar- 
quebufe, mufket, &c. . Camden’s Remains. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 

To Chamber, v . n. [from the noun.] 

t. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 

Let us walk honeftly as in the day, not in rioting and drum 
kennefs, notin chambering and wantonnefs. Rom. xiii. 1 3* 

2. To refide as in a chamber. T 

The beft blood chamber’d in his bofom. Shakefp. Rich. 11 . 

Cha'mberer. n.f. [from chamber.] A man of intrigue. 

I have not thofe foft parts of converlation. 

That chamberers have. Shakefp. Othello. 

Cha'meerfellow. n.f. [from chamber ami fellow.] One that 
lies in the fame chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellozv, with whom I agree 
very well in many fentiments. Spectator , N° 286. 

Cha'mberlain. n.f [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the fixth officer of the 

crown ; a confiderable part of his fundfion is at a coronation ; 
to him belongs the provision of every thing in the houfe of 
lords ; he difpofes of the fword of ftate ; under him are the gen- 
tleman ufher of the black rod, yeomen ufhers, and door-keep- 
ers. To this office the duke of Ancafter makes an hereditary 
claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houfhold has the overfight of all offi- 

cers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the precindt of 
the bedchamber. Chambers . 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

He was made lord fteward, that the ftaff of chamberlain might 
be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. Pope • 

3. A fervant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’ft thou. 

That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain , 

Will put thy fhirt on warm ? Shakefp. Pinion. 

When Duncan is afieep, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waflel convince. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He l’erv’d at firft iEmilia’s chamberlain. Dryden’ s Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain of the exche- 
quer, of Chefter, of the city of London. Chambers. 

Cha'mberlainshif. n. f [from chamberlain.] The office of 
a chamberlain. 

Cha'mbermaid. n.f. [from chamber and maid.] A maid whofe 
bufinefs is to drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hifs, 

The chambermaid was named Cifs. Ben. Johnfon. 

Some coarfe country wench, almoft decay’d. 

Trudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, he 
ufed to confult one of his lady’s chambermaids. ' Swift. 

If thefe nurfes ever prefume to entertain the girls with the 
common follies pradfiied by chambermaids among us, they are 
„ puMickly whipped. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

To Cha'mblet. v. a. [from camelot. See Camelot.] To 
vary ; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambleted-, as oak 

0 wl ; ereof wainfeot is made. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lorv. 

<l.ha mbrel of a Iiorfe. i he joint or bending of the upper part 
of the hinder leg Farrier’s DM. 

CHAMk LeON. n. f [^ajaatXfwv.] 

The chameleon has- four feet, and on each foot three claws 
Its tail is long ; with this, as well as with its feet, it faftens it- 
lelt to the branches of trees. Its tail is flat, its nofe loW, and 
made in an obtufe ppint ; its back is {harp, its {kin plaited, and 
Jigged nke a law from the neck to the laft joint of the tail and 

noTeT h Q l d {t u 2S “ n S HkC a C ° mb J like a it has 
neck. Some have aflerted, that it lives only upon air • but 

w hS h ^ r bf6rVed t0 feed ° n fli£S ’ catc hed with its lot^ue 
u hich is about ten inches long, and three thick ; made of white 

1 ouno 5 but flat at the end ; or hollow and open refemblincr 

• VclvI tmnk - 14 alf ° fl,,inks > and g-Flongef Thfs 
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animal is faid to alTume the colour of thofe things to which it 

is applied; but our modern obfervers affure us, that its natuia 

colour, when at reft and in the {hade, is a bluiftigrey ; though 
fome are yellow*, and others green, but both, of a {mailer kinc „ 
When it is expofed to the fun, the grey changes into a darker 
grey, inclining to a dun colour, ai d its parts, which have lealt 
of the light upon them, are changed into fpots of different co- 
lours. The grain of its {kin, when the light doth not fhmc 
upon it, is like cloth mixed with many colours. Sometimes 
when it is handled, it feems to be fpeckled with dark fpots, in- 
clining to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears to be 
of a violet colour ; and fometimes if it be wrapped up in linen, 
when it is taken off, it is white ; but it changes colour only in 
fome parts of the. body. a met. 

A chameleon is a creature about the bignefs of an ordinary 
lizard; his head improportionably big, arid his eyes great; le 
moveth his head without writhing of his neck, which is inflex- 
ible, as a hog doth; his back crooked, his fkin ipotted with 
little tumours, lefs eminent, nearer the belly ; his tail {lender 4 
and long ; on each foot he hath five fingers, three on the out- 
fide, and two on the infide ; his tongue of a marvellous length 
in rpfpea of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies ; of colour green, and of a dufky 
yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly ; yet fpotted with 
blue, white, and red. Bacon’s Natural HiJlory y N° 

I can add colours ev’n to the cha?neleon ; 

Change {hapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shakefp. Hen VL 
One part devours the other, and leaves not fo much as a 
mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gafp after. 

Decay of Piety. 

The thin chameleon , fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden. 

To Cha'mfer. v. a. [ chambrer , Fr.] To channel ; to make 
furrows or gutters upon a column. 

Cha'mfer. \ rl -f [from to chamfer.] A fmall furrow or gut- 

Cha'mfret. ) on a column. 

Cha'mlet. n.f [See Camelot.] 

To make a chamlet , draw five lines, waved overthwart, if 
your diapering confift of a double line. Peacham on Draiving. 

Cha'mois. n.f [chamois, Fr.] An animal of the goat kind, 
whofe skin is made into foft leather, called among us fhammy. 
Thefe are the beafts which you {hall eat ; the ox, the fheep. 


and wild ox, and the chamois. 


Deut. xiv. 5. 


Cha'momile. n.f [x, x t Mtl t A ^^ 0V ’l The name of an odoriferous 
plant. 

It hath a fibrofe root ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, 
which expands, and appears like many leaves ; the flowers are 
radicated ; the petals of the flower are white, and the difti yel- 
low ; the leaves are cut into five fegments. This plant was 
formerly in great requeft for making green walks, and is ftill 
cultivated in phyfick gardens for medicinal ufe, though it grows 
wild in great plenty. Miller . 

Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 

Frefti coftmary, and breathful chamomile , 

Dull poppy, and drink-quick’rting fetuale. Spenfer’s Muiop: 
For though the chamomile , the more it is trodden on the faf- 
ter it grows ; yet youth, the more it is wafted, the fooner it 
wears. Shakefp. Henry IY. p. i. 

Watery liqueurs force it, as diftilled waters with diureticks, 
poffet drink wjth chamomile flowers. Flayer on the Humours . 

To Champ, v. a. [ champayer , Fr.] 

1. To bite with a frequent aeftion of the te^th. 

Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in fmoke, and 
betle is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. Bacon . 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on, 

Champing his iron curb. Paradije Loft, b. iy, /. 857. 

At his command, 

The fteeds caparifon’d with purple ftand. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 

2. To devour. 

. A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the' 
pieces .left fuch a delicious xoughnefs on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator, N° 4^1. 

To Champ, v. n. To perform frequently the aeftion of bitino-. 
Muttering and champing , as though his cud had troubled him, 
he gave occafion to Mufidorus to come near him. Sidne - ! 

They began to repent of that they had done, and irefullv to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker . 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another ; but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident they 
were neither luxated nor fractured. Wifeman 

Cha'mpaign. n.f [campagne,Yi.] A flat open country 7 

In the abufes of the cuftoms, mefeems, you have a fair cham- 
paign laid open to you, in which you may at large ftretch out 

your difeourfe. Spier's State eflrelan.de 

Of all thefe bounds, 

With Ihadowy forefts and with champaigns rich’d 
We make thee lady, Sbakeff King Lear. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on an 
open champaign, the more mighty will continually feek occafion 
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to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh: 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without difarray, by the 
fpace of fome miles, part of the way champaign , unto the city 
of Gaunt, with lefs lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 

From his fide two rivers flow’d, 

Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left between 
Fair champaign , with lefs rivers interveen’d. Paradife Reg . 

ChaNipertors. n.f. [from champerty. Inlaw.] Such as move 
fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by their own or others 
procurement, and purfue, at their proper cofts, to have part of 
the land in conteft, or part of the gains. Cowel. 

Cha'mperty. n.f. [champart, Fr. In law.] A maintenance of 
any man in his fuit while depending, upon condition to have 
part of the thing when it is recovered. Cowel. 

Champignon, n.f. [, champignon , Fr.] A kind of mufhroom. 

He viler friends with doubtful mulhrooms treats. 

Secure for you, himfelf champignons eats. Dryden . 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is open- 
ed, branching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on FoJJils. 

CHA / MPION. n. f [champion , Fr. campio , low Lat.] 

1. A man who undertakes a caufe in Angle combat. 

In many armies, if the matter ftiould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions , the victory would go on the one fide. 

Bacon's Coll, of Good and Evil. 

For hot, cold, moift, and dry, four champions Aerce, 
Strive here for maft’ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Par. Lojl , h. ii. /. 898. 

O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion , and thy country’s joy ! Dryden. 

At length the adverfe admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country’s right. Dryden . 

2. A hero ; a flout warriour. 

A ftouter champion never handled fword. Shakefp. H. VI. 
This makes you incapable of conviction, and they applaud 
themfelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for errour. Locke. 

3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no lefs for him that 
trieth the combat in his own cafe, than for him that Aghteth 
in the cafe of another. Cowel. 

To Cha'mpion. v. a. [from the noun.] To challenge to the 
combat. 

The feed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift. 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

CHANCE, n.f [chance, Fr.J 

1. Fortune 5 the caufe of fortuitous events. 

As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance , and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefp. IVinter's Tale. 

The only man of all that chance could bring. 

To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itfelf ; a 
conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of fpeak- 
ing, whereby we would exprefs, that fuch effe<fts as are com- 
monly attributed to chance , were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their deAgn to produce them. 

Bentley. 

2. Fortune ; the a& of fortune, or chance. 

Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but left to take 
their chance. . Bacons Effays. 

3. Accident; cafual occurrence ; fortuitous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it relates to fecond 
caufes, is not profanenefs, but a great truth ; as Agnifying no 
more, than that there are fome events beAdes the knowledge 
and power of fecond agents. South . 

The beauty I beheld, has ftruck me dead ; 

Unknowingly fhe ftrikes, and kills by chance ; 

Poifon is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. Dryden. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance dire&ion, which thou canft not fee. Pope. 

4. Event; fuccefs; luck. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were us’d 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits, 

That common chances common men could bear. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

6. Poflibifity of any occurrence. 

A chance , but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heav’n, by fountain Ade,^ 

Or in thick {hade retir’d. Paradife Lojl , b. iv. ^ 53 °* 

Then your ladyihip might have a chance to efcape this ad- 
drefs. Swift. 

Chance, adj. [It is feldom ufed but in compoAtion.] Happen- 
ing by chance. 

Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would fay. 

They met like chance companions on the way. 

Dryden' s Hind and Panther . 


1 vi ~ wouW not take the gift, 
j bke a toy dropt from the hands of fortune 
_Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden and Lee's OF 7,7. 
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Think what a chance thou chanceji on ; but think • 

. Thou haft thy miftrefs ftill. Shakejp. <££ 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother r 

Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc'd toif‘’‘ J * V ' 
That Casfar looks fo fad. Shakefp. JAs Ccchr 

He chanced upon divers of the Turks viauallers, whom he 
eafily took ' ICnoHes’s Hijiory of the Turh 

I chofe the fafer fea, and chancd to And 

_ A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. Pope's Odvff 
Chance-medley, n.f [from chance and medley. Inlaw.! 

1 he cafual {laughter of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the flayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance ; as if a man lop trees by an highway-fide bv 
which many ufually travel, and caft down a bough, not <uvino- 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one paffing by is 
flam: in this cafe he offends, becaufe he gave no warning that 
the party might have taken heed to himfelf. Cowel 

If fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ftrike 
a man dead with a fmart faying, it ought, in all rcafon and con- 
lcience, to be judged but a chancemedley. South. 

Changeable, adj. [from chance.] Accidental. 

The trial thereof was cut oft by the chanceable coming thither 
of the king of Iberia. _ Sidney, b \\. 

CHANCEL, n. f. [from cancelli , Lat. lettices, with which the 
chancel was inclofed.] The eaftern part of the church, in 
which the altar is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter ftiould fay 
fervice in the chancel. Hooker, b. v. § 30. 

The chancel . of this church is vaulted with a Angle ftone of 
four feet in thicknefs, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
ference. Addifori s Remarks on Italy. 

Cha'ncellor. n. f [cancellarius, Lat. chancellor , Fr. from can- 
cellar e, lit eras vel fcriptum linea per medium dudta damnare , and 
feemeth of itfelf likewife to be derived a cancellis, which Agnify 
all one with a lettice ; that is, a thing made of wood or 

iron bars, laid crofsways one over another, fo that a man may 
lee through them in and out. It may be thought that judgment 
feats were compafled in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers from the prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view.] 

Ahiaftus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 

Primus Jblliciti mente petendus erit. 

Hie eft, qui regni leges eancellat iniquas , 

Et mandat a pii principis aqua facit. 

Verfes of Nigel de Wetekre to the biftiop of Ely, chan- 
cellor to Richard I. 

1. Cancellarius, at the ftrft, Agnified the regifters or" a&uaries in 

court ; grapharios, fell, qui confciibendis U excipiendis judiaan 
adhs dant operam. But this name is greatly advanced, and not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the chancellor hath power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and fubjedteth himfelf 
only to the law of nature and confcience. Cowel. 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaft you lie : 

Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To ftretch your limbs ? you’ll ne’er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 
Ariftides was a perfon of the ftridfeft juftice, and beft ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
fo that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Sivift. 

2. Chancellor in the Ecclefiajiical Court. A bifhop’s lawyer ; 

a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direct the bi- 
fhops in matters of judgment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

3. Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whofe office it is 
to fuperintend the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer who fits in that 
court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, with the reft of the 
court, ordereth things to the king’s beft beneftt. He has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal ftatutes, 
bonds and recognizances entered into by the king. He has 
great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in matters 
of Arft-fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer cham- 
ber, and is held before the lord treafurer, chancellor , and barons, 
as that of common law before the barons only. Cowel. Chamb. 

“ Chancellor of an Univerfity. The principal magistrate, 
who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, at Cambridge 



order. 
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Chancellorship, n.f The office of chancellor. _ 

The next Sunday after he gave up his chancellorjhip of Eng' 
land, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, and ufed the u ua, 

words of his gentleman-ufher, Madam, my lord is gone. Cam . 

T Chancery. 
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Cha'ncery. n.f. [from chancellor ■, probably chancellery, then 
Shortened.] The court of equity and confcience moderating 
the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the letter of the 
law ; thereof the lord chancellor of England is the chief judge, 

or the lord keeper of the great feal. -A 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muft be ftgmhed 
in the court of chancery, by the bifhops letters under t le c.a 
epifcopal. , fiUffet Parergon. 

CHANCRE, n.f. [ chancre , Fr.] An ulcer ufually anfmg from 

venereal maladies. . r , 

It is poffible he was not well cured, and would have relapled 

with a chancre. . , JV.feman. 

Cha'ncrous. adj. [from chancre .] Having the qualities o a 

chancre; ulcerous. . 

You may think I am too ftri& in giving fo many internals 

in the cure of fo fmall an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan - 

crous callus. . , , Wtfmm. 

ChandeliNr. n.f [chandelier, Fr.] A branch for candles. . 
ChaNdler. n.f. [chandelier, Fr.J An artifan whofe trade it is 
to make candles, or a perfon who fells them. 

The fack that thou haft drunken me, would have bought me 
lights as good cheap at the deareft chandlers in Europe. 

Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

But whether black or lighter dies are worn. 

The chandler ’s bafket, on his fhoulder born. 

With tallow fpotsthy coat. Gay's Trivia. 

CHA'NFRIN. n. f [old French.] The forepart of the head of 
a horfe, which extends from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eyebrows, down to his nofe. Farrier's Didt. 

To CHANGE, v.a. [changer, Fr. cambio , Lat.] 
j. To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own eftate, had need choofe 
well whom he employeth, and change them often ; for new are 
more timorous, and lefs fubtile. Bacon's Effays. 

2. To refign any thing for the fake of another, with/cr before the 
thing taken or received. 

Perfons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their underftanding duly to 

md ' ‘ " ‘ ‘ 


conhder and compare both. South. 

The French and we ftill change ; but here’s the curfe. 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

Dryden' s Spanifo Friar , Prologue. 

3. To difeounta larger piece of money into feveral fmaller. 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
d ore, when a cuftomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 

Swift's Intelligencer, N° 19. 

4. To give and take reciprocally, with the particle with before 
the perfon to whom we give, and from whom we take. 

To fecure thy content, look upon thofe thoufands, with 
whom thou wouldft not, for any intereft, change thy fortune 
and condition. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

5. To alter. 

Thou fhalt not fee me blufh. 

Nor change my countenance for this arrelt ; 

A heart unfpotted is not eaftly daunted. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Whatfoever is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed to a low eftate. Ecclus, ii. 4. 

For the elements were changed in themfelves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always founds. IVifdom, xix. 1 8. 

6. To mend the difpoAtion or mind. 

I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. To change a horfe, or to change hand , is to turn or bear the 
horfe’s head from one hand to the other, from the left to the 

right, or from the right to the left. Farrier's Didi. 

1 o Change, v. n. 

r ^° ^ergo change ; to fuffer alteration ; as, his fortune may 
foon change , though he is now fo fecure. 3 


One Julia, that his changing thought forgot. 

Would better At his chamber. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

2. 1 o change, as the moon ; to begin a new monthly revolu- 
tion. 7 


I am weary of this moon ; would he would change. 

Chant f „ /- rr .1 Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
change. n.J. [from the verb.] 

I. An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 

Since I faw you laft, 

, a ch f nge T" y . ou - Shah fP- Anton y Cleopatra. 

3. A fucceffion of one thing in the place of another. 

U wond’rous changes of a fatal feene, 
btill varying to the laft ! D l 

varktv^of I ? 11 CUre thl f ? art °r 111 breedin g> b ut change and 
y mpany, and that of perfons above us. Locke 

Tvu^ P \ reS b y various tu rns {hall rife and fet ; 
a abandon ’d tribes {hall only know 

pi r '- n t mafter, and a change of time. 

An /^r Timotheus ’ various lays furprize, 

Ana md alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

hhe, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 

OW ourns with glory, and then melts with love.' P c p c . 


Frit 


nor. 
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3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new monthly re- 
volution. . j- 1 r 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fome of them immediately alter 

the change , and others of the fame kind immediately after the 
full. ’ Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory, N 3 893* 

4. Novelty. 

The hearts 

Of all his people {hall revolt from him, 

And kifsthe lips of unacquainted change. Shakefp. K. John. 

Our fathers did, for change, to France repair, 

And they, for change , will try our Englifti air. 

Dryden' s Spanifo Friar, Prologue. 

5. In ringing ; an alteration of the order in which a fet of bells 

is founded. ... 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and ftve bells 
one hundred and twenty. Holder's Elements of Speech . 

Eafy it may be to contrive new poftures, and ring other 
changes upon the fame bells. Morns* 

6. That which makes a variety; that w’hichmay be ufed for an- 
other of the fame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you ; if you can And it 
out, then I will give you thirty {heets, and thirty change of 
garments. Judges, xiv. 12. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
fent want of change arifes ; but fuppofing not one farthing of 
change in the nation, Ave and twenty thoufand pounds would 
be fufficient. Swift. 

Changeable, adj. [from change. ] 

1. Subject to change ; Ackle ; inconftant. 

A fteady mind will admit fteady methods and counfels ; but 
there is no meafure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

L'EJlrangc. 

As I am a man, I muft be changeable ; and fometimes the 
graveft of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. 

Dryden s Aurengzebe, Preface. 

2. Poffible to be changed. 

The ftbrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem fcarce 
changeable in the alimentary du<ft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffata ; for 
thy mind is a very opal. Shakejp. T welfth Night. 

ChaNgeableness. n.f [from changeable.'] 

1. Inconftancy; Acklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy to be liked, if 
any worthinefs might excufe fo unworthy a changeable}: efs. 

Sidney , b . ii. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that chan^e- 
ablenefs with which we are too juftly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. Add fon. Freeholder, N° 2 K. 

2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no where ex- 
preffed, then have we no light to dire# our judgment concern- 
ing the changeablenefs or immutability of them, but conftdering 
the nature and quality of fuch laws. Hooker, b. iii. $ I0 t 

ChaNgeably. adv. [from changeable. j Inconftantly. 

Ch'angeful. adj. [from change and full.] Full of change • 
inconftant; uncertain; mutable ; fubjeft to variation ; ftekle! 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily devifed for 
her good, yet never effeaually profecutcd or performed. 

t. .... , Spenfer on Ireland. 

.Britain, changeful as a child at play. 

Now calls in princes, and now turns away. p oi)e 

CWngelinc. n.f. [from change ; the word arifes from an odd 
fuperftitious opinion, that the fairies fteal away children and 
put others that are ugly and ftupid in their places.] 

1 . A child left or taken in the place of another. ' J 

And her bafe elftn breed there for thee left • 

Such, men do changelings call, fo chang’d by fairies theft 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i- c. x. Jlahz. 6t. 

She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king; 

She never had fo fweet a changeling. 

„ A . c . Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream 

2. An ideot ; a fool ; a natural. 0 am ' 

Txrnaf‘ ?f/ “' rJand . fooIs of heav ’ n > and Unit out 

Wild y we roam in difcontent about. Dryden’ s Tyrr ’Love 

Would any one be a changeling , becaufe he is lefs determin- 
ed by wife confiderations than a wife man ? 

3* One apt to change ; a waverer. 

’Twas not long 

Before from world to world they fwung * 

As they had turn’d from Ade to fide. 

And as they changelings liv’d, they died. 

UhAnger. n. f. [from change.'] One that 
changing or difeounting money. 

CHANNEL, n.f [canal, Fr. canalis, Lat.] 

I. The hollow bed of running waters. 

J Vi,” wA” ■■ 


Locke. 
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Rfudibras* 
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Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
into the channel , till the loweft ftream 
Do kifs the moft exalted fhores of all. Shakefp. J. Cafar, 

So th’ injur’d fea, which, from her wonted courfe, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel ftay. Waller. 

Had not the faid ftrata been diflocatcd, fome of them elevat- 
ed, and others deprefTed, there would have been no cavity or 
channel to give reception to the water of the fea. IV lodward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually walhed 
down by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
ftreams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

Complaint and hot defires, the lover’s hell, 

And fcalding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 

Dryden’s Fables . 

3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two countries ; as the Britifh 
Channel between Britain and France; St. George’s Channel be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

To Cha'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut any thing in 
channels. 

No more (hall trenching war channel her fields. 

Nor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces. Shakejp. Henry IV . p. i. 

The body of this column is perpetually channelled , like a 
thick plaited gown. Wotton’ s Architecture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous catara&s, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’s channel d Tides, 

- And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmon. 
To CHANT, v. a. [ chanter , Fr.] 

1. To fing. 

Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant fweet mufick. Fairy Ejueen, b. i. c. vii. 

2. To celebrate by fong. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the (hepherds in the 
mountains. Bramhall. 

3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. 

To Chant, v. n. To fing ; to make melody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to them- 
felves inftruments of mufick. Amos , vi. 7* 

Heav’n heard his fong, and haften’d his relief; 

And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair. 

And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. Dryden . 

Chant, n.f. [from the verb.] Song; melody. 

A pleafant grove. 

With chant of tuneful birds refounding loud. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. /. 290* 
Cha'nter. n.f. [from chant . ] A finger; a fongfter. 

Vou curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. Wotton , 

Jove’s ether ial lays, refiftlefs fire. 

The chanter's foul, and raptur’d fong infpire, 

Inftindf divine ! nor blame fevere his choice. 

Warbling the Grecian woes with hiarp and voice. Pope. 
Cha'nticleer. n.f [from chanter and clair,Fr.] The name 
given to the cock, from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his crow. 
And chearful chanticleer , with his note fhrill. 

Had warned once, that Phoebus’ firy car 
In hafte was climbing up the eaftern hill. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Hark, hark, I hear 

The ftrain of ftrutting chanticleer. Shakefp . Tempeji. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer ? 

Tells you that the time is near. Ben. Johnfon s Majk. 

Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the defeription 
of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynold the fox. Camden s Remains. 
Within this homeftead liv’d without a peer, ? 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. Dryden’s Fab. 
Cha'ntress. n.f [from chant.] A woman finger. 

Sweet bird, that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moft melancholy. 

Thee, chantrefs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton. 

Cha'ntry. n f [from chant.] 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more priefts, 
daily to fing mafs for the fouls of the donors, and fuch others 

as they appoint. . CoweL 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; to thofe before him, 

And, underneath that confecrated roof, 7 . , 

Plight me the full aftiirance of your faith. Shakefp. T. Fight. 

CHAOS, n.f [chaos, Lat. *-**.] r _ , r . 

1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in confufion before it was 
divided by the creation into its proper dalles and elements. 

The whole univerfe would have been a confufed chaos , , wit 
out beauty or order. e d % 

2 . Confufion ; irregular mixture. , , 

Had I followed the worft, I could not have brought church 

and ftate to fuch a chaos of confufions, as fome have done. 

^ K. Charles. 
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Their reafon fieeps, but mimick fancy wakes. 

Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted, and misjoin’d, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Dryden. 

3. Any thing where the parts are undiftinguifhed. J 

We {halt -have nothing but darknefs and a chaos within 
whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s juft or fit, 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. p 0 p e 

Chao'tick. adj. [from chaos.] Refembling chaos ; confufed.* 
When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick ftate, and the 
earthy particles fubfided, then thofe feveral beds were, in all 
probability, repofited in the earth. Derhanis Phyfco-Theolory. 
To CHAP. v. a. [happen, Dutch, to cut. This word feems ori- 
ginally the fame with chop ; nor were they probably diftin- 
guifhed at firft, otherwife than by accident ; but they have now 
a meaning fomething different, though referable to the fame 
original fenfe.] To break into hiatus , or gapings. 

It alfo weakened more and more the arch of the earth, dry- 
ing it immoderately, and chapping it in fundry places. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign, 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruffet plain. Blackmore. 
Chap. n.f. [from the verb.] A cleft; an aperture; an open- 
ing ; a gaping ; a chink. 

What moifture the heat of the fummer fucks out of the 
earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next winter ; and what 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Burnet’s Theory. 

Chap. n. f. [This is not often ufed, except by anatomifts, in the 
fmgular.] The upper or under part of a beaft’s mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps , he fends a grunting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 
The nether chap in the male (keleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female, as being made to accommodate a bigger 
mufcle for the motion of the teeth. GrevS s Mufeeum. 

CHAPE, n.f. [ chappe , Fr.] 

I* The catch of any thing by which it is held in its place ; as the 
hook of a fcabbard by which it flicks in the belt ; the point by 
which a buckle is held to the back ftrap. 

This is Monfieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his fcarf, and the pra&ice in th e chape of his 
dagger. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

2 . A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that ftrenghtens the end of the 
fcabbard of a fword. Phillips’s World of Words. 

CHA'PEL. n.f. [ capella , Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts, either adjoining to a church, as a 
parcel of the fame, which men of worth build, or elfe feparate 
from the mother church, where the parifh is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of eafe, becaufe it is built for the eafe of 
one or more parifhioners, that dwell too far from the church, 
and is ferved by fome inferiour curate, provided for at the 
charge of the re&or, or of fuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compofition or cuftom is. Cowel. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed in the tops to- 
gether, as they might feem a little chapel. Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or fhall we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shakefp. As you like it. 

Where truth ere&eth her church, he helps errour to rear up 
a chapel hard by. Bowel’s Vocal Forejl . . 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden . 

A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king of England. 

Ay life's Parergon . 

Cha'peless; adj. [from chape.] Without a chape. 

An old rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and chapelcfs, with 
two broken points. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Chape'llany. n.j. [from chapel] 

A chapellany is ufually faid to be that which does not fubfift of 
itfelf, but is built and founded within fome other church, and is 
dependent thereon. Aylijfe s Parergon. 

Cha'pelry. n.f [horn chapel.] The jurifdi&ion or bounds of 
£1 chapel. 

CHA'PERON. n.f [French.] A kind of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in their habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of ftate, 
parliament robes, chaperons , and caps of ftate. Camden. 

Cha'pfaln. adj. [from chap and fain.] Having the mouth 

ftirunk. 

A chapfaln beaver loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden’s Juv.jat. iO. 

Cha'piter. n.f [chapiteau, Fr,] The upper part or capital ot 

^He overlaid your chapiters and your fillets with gold. _ 

Exodus, xxxvi. 30. 

Cha'plain. n.f [capellanus, Latin.] He that performs divine 
fervice in a chapel, and attends the king, or other perlon, tor 
the inftruffion of him and his 'family, to read P ra y er ^"“ 
preach. 

Wiftfing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain , a choice hour, - 

To hear from him a matter of fome moment. bbatejy. 
Chaplain, away! thy priefthood faves thy life. 

Shakefp. Henry \ L A 1 . 11 ' 

A chief 

/ 
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A chief o-overnour can never fail of fome. worthlefs illiterate The abbot takes the advice ana come; 

. >• r°! -r „ n„,rv,Vnri- Swift. he enters on any matters of importance 
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Suckling. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Swift. 


chaplain, fond of a title and precedence. Swift. 

Chaplainship, n.f. [from chaplain.] 

1. The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 

2. The poffeiTion or revenue of a chapbl. 

Chadless, adj. [from chap.] Without any flefh about the 
mouth. 

Now my lady W orm’s chaplcfs , and knocked about the muz- 
zard with a fexton’s fpade. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

With reeky fhanks and yellow chaplefs bones. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Cha'plet. n.f. [ chapelet, Fr.] 

1. A gatland or wreath to be worn about the head. 

Upon old hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 

An od ’rous chaplet of fweet fummer’s buds. 

Is, as in mockery, fet. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

I ftrangely long to know. 

Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 

Thofe that their miftrefs’ fcorn did bear. 

Or thofe that were us’d kindly. 

All the quire was grac’d 

With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d. 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade. 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead fhade. 

They with joyful nimble wing. 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. 

2. A firing of beads ufed in the Romifh church for keeping an 
account of the number rehearfed of pater nofters and ave ma- 
rias. A different fort of chaplets is alfo ufed by the Mahome- 
tans. 

3. [In archite&ure.J A little moulding carved into round beads, 
pearls, or olives. 

4. [In horfemanfbip.] A couple of ftirfup leathers, mounted 

each of them with a ftirrup, and joining at top in a fort of lea- 
ther buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are faftened to the pummel of a faddle, after they have 
been adjufied to the length and bearing of the rider. They 
are made ufe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ting down the ftifrups, every time a perfon mounts on a diffe- 
rent horfe and laddie, and to fupply the want of academy fad- 
dles, which have no fiirrups to them. Farrier’s Did. 

5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

(.ha'pman. n.f [ceapman, Sax.] A cheapner; one that of- 
fers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. 

_ Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Yet have they feeri the maps, and bought ’em too, 

And underftand ’em as moft chapmen do. Ben. Johnfon. 
There was a colle&ion of certain rare manuferipts, exqui- 
fMy written in Arabick 5 thefe were upon fale to the Jefuits at 
AntWejp, liquourifti chapmen of fuch wares. Wotton 

He duelled two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelieft 
place for a chapman. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

Their fliops are dens; the buyer is their prev. 

Chaps, n f [from chap.] 1 ) 

is The mouth of a beaft of prey. 

So on the downs we fee 
A hafter id hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And pair all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. Sidnrv 

Open your mouth; this will {hake your fhakiug, I can teU 
", and that foundly ; you cannot tell who’s your friend- 
n your chaps agam SfaU. PWj 

1 heir whelps at home expefl the promis’d food, ' 

. . *° n S t0 tem P er » h «r dry chaps in blood. Drsden 

It is ufed in contempt for the mouth of a man. 

pen ticip. paff. [ from to chap. ] 


The abbot takes the advice and confent of bis chapter, before 
ne enters on any matters of importance. Addifon on Italy . 

4. The place in which aflemblies of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical conftitution does not ftridlly require it 


L’ EJl range. 
Dryden. 


you, 

open 


2 . 

Chapt. 
Cha'pped. 


wrinkled, gaping, or chapt. JchnfjffiVf. 

Which on their fun-burnt cheeks and their chapt fkins they 

sr Fr - from *****> ^ ryim ’ s 

mm* " tzjw int ° r where ° f the 

if thefe mighty ' chapter E “V 

no fenpture to overthrow our church ceremonS Wr t ? e “ 

take to produce feripture enough to warmntThe ’ U ? der * 
2. Korn hence comes the proverbial phrafe l, l , a , S °f k 

throughout ; to the end. ' ^ t0 ^ of the chap. 

makes honeftmen' a^dTdi? Lf‘ V .l S J an , d ., it .“fo awa y, it 


° f Vol r ° r co!le S iatt church. ’ ff y of the £3 


Though the canonical conftitution does not ftridlly require it 
to be made in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it be made, 
either in the choir dr chapter ho ufe. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

5. The place where delinquents receive difeipline and correction. 

Aylijfe’s Parergon . 

6. A decretal epiftle. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Cha'Wrel. n.f. [probably from chapiter.] The capitals of pil- 
lars, or pillafters, which fupport arches, commonly called im- 
pofts. 

Let the keyftone break without the arch, fo much as you 
project over the jaums with the chaptrcls. 

M 6 xon s Mechanical Exercifes . 
Char, n.f [of uncertain derivation.] A fi£h found only in 
Winander meer in Lancafhire. 

To Char. v. a. [See Charcoal.] To burn wood to a black 
cinder. 

Spraywood, in charring, parts frequently into various cracks. 

Woodward on Fdjfils . 

CHAR, n. f [cypyie, work, Sax. Lye. It is derived by Skinner , 
either from charge , Fr. bufinefs, or cape, Sax. care, or keereh, 
Dutch, to fweep.] Work done by the day; afinglejob or 
talk. 

But a meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paflion, as the maid that milks. 

And does the meaneft chars. Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra , 

Harveft done, to char work did afpire ; 

Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 

To Char. v. n. [from the noun.] To work at others houfes 
by the day, without being a hired fervant. 

Cha'r-woman. n.f. [from char and woman.] A woman hired 
accidentally for odd work, of fingle days. 

Get three or four char-women to attend you conftantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few 
coals, and all the cinders. Swift’s Directions to the Cook-. 

CHARACTER, n. f. [character, Lat. 

1 . A mark ; a ftamp ; a reprefentation. 

In outward alfo her refembling lefs 
His image, who made both ; and lefs exprefllng 
The character of that dominion giv’n 

O’er other creatures. Paradife Loft, b. viil. 1 . 542. 

2. A letter ufed in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery ! •. 

riecut our roots in char alters. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

-riru r P ur P 0ie ls P^rffiicuous even as fubftance, 

Whofe groffnefs little characters fum up. 

, _ Shakefp. Troilus and Creftda • 

it were much to be wifhed, that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of character for each letter, to expfefs it to 
the eye ; and that exadly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
oimed in the mouth. Holder’s Eleriients of Speech. 

3- t ne hand or manner of writing. 

I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of rnv clofet 

You know the eharaller to be your brother’s. Shak. Kim Lear. 

4. A reprefentation of any man as to his perfohal qualities, 
xtach drew fair characters, yet none 
Of thefe they feign’d, excels tbeif own. Denham 

5* An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fnbterraneous paffage is much tended, fince Seneca 
gave fo bad a character of it. Add; I™ ™ 7* / 

G. The perfon with his alTemblage of qualities. " ^ 

n a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muft be ad- 
vanced foremoft to the view of the reader or fpeaator • he m.ifl- 
outfit, ne the reft of all the char alters, he muftan’oearthe 
prince of them, like the fun in the Cooefnican (Vft. PP th 
paffed with the lefs noble planets. Ihl j A IT' 

Homer has excelled all the hetoick noetfdJ ’ Du f ri H- 
the multitude and variety 

Lftable tot otheS;.^ * ^^oJl/have been 
7 . Perfonal qualities; particular conftitut/ra 2?3 ‘ 

Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 

Moft women have no charalters at all. b„, 

8 ' The H 1 ° U f S V 1 Ities ™P reffed b 7 a poft or Office. f 

the dignity "of in 

gravt RACTER - [fr- fenoun.] To infcribffTo t- 


Seethouttl;. PrCCeptSinthy ~y ?/ , r 

Shew me one fear character’d nbakefp. Hamlet. 

O Rofalind ! thefe t"afi %% tits^" « ' VL 
And in their barks my thoughts I’ll claraj ’ 


ter. 


Characteri'stical. 7 adi Tfmm i SJwk fp. As you like it. 

CHA{tACT ER ,'s TICK ( tfZ VWCd That w hich 
peculiar properties of ariy perfon or ^ mark$ the 

fuch, to which yeti hatnot'em't t0 HaV r been iike wife 
rijlick diftindtion. “ Ure d t0 prefix that charade - 

Woodward on Fojftls . 
4 ' The 
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The {hilling quality of an epickhero, his magnanimity, his 
conftancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever charcittcrijlical 
virtue his poet gives him, raifes our admiration. Dryden. 

Characteri'sticalness. 7 i. f. [from charadterijlical.] "The 
quality of being peculiar to a charadler. 

Character's tick. n.f. That which conflitutes the charac- 
ter ; that which diflinguiflies any thing or perfon from others. 

I {hall here endeavour to fhew, how this vaft invention ex- 
erts itfelf, in a manner fuperiour to that of any poet, as it is 
the great and peculiar ch ar after i/lick which diflinguiflies him 
from all others. Pope s Effay on Homer. 

Characteristic of a Logarithm . The fame with the index 
or exponent. 

To Characterize, v. a. [from character.'] 

1. To give a charadler or an account of the perfonal qualities of 
any man. 

It is fome commendation, that we have avoided publickly to 
characterize any perfon, without long experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or fentiments 
characterized and engraven in the foul, born with it, and grow- 
ing up with it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. To mark with a particular {lamp or token. 

There are faces not only individual, butgentilitious and na- 
tional; European, Afiatick, Chinefe, African, and Grecian 
faces are characterized. Arbuthnot on Air . 

ChaRacterless. adj. [from character.] Without a character. 
When water drops have worn the Hones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallowed cities up, 

And mighty Hates charaCterlefs are grated, 

To dufly nothing. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

ChaRactery. n.f [from character. ] Imprefiion; mark; dif- 
tindlion. 

Fairies ufe flowers for their charadery. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

All my engagements I will conHrue to thee, 

All the charaCtery of my fad brows. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
ChaRcoal. n.f [imagined by Skinner to be derived from char, 
buHnefs ; but, by IVIr. Lye, from to chark , to burn.] Coal made 
by burning wood under turf. It is ufed in preparing metals. 

Seacoal laHs longer than charcoal ; and charcoal of roots, be- 
ing coaled into great pieces, lafls longer than ordinary char - 
CO al Bacon's Natural H ijlory , N° 7 7 9 . 

Love is a fire that burns and fparkles. 

In men as nat’rally as in charcoals. 

Which footy chymifis Hop in holes. 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras . 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, fcrawls 
With defp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? Pope. 
Chard, n.f. [ charde,Ye.] 

I. C hards of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, 
tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in fliaw, during the 
autumn and winter ; this makes them grow white, and lofe 
fome of their bitternefs. Chambers. 

2 Chards of beet, are plants of white beet tranfplanted, produc- 
~ incr o-reat tops, which, in the rnidH, have a large white, thick, 

downy, and cotton-like main {hoot, which is the true chard. 

J Mortimer. 

To CHARGE, v. a. [ charger , Fr. caricare , Ital. from carrus , 

1 Tolntrurt ; to commiffion for a certain purpofe. It has with 

before the thing entruHed. . 

And the captain of the guard charged Jofeph with them, and 

he ferved them. , ene f 15 * x ' 4 " 

What you have charged me rnth, that ^ 

2 To impute as a debt, with on before the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death, I pardon : 

That’s fomewhat fure ; a mighty fum of murder. 

Of innocent and kindred blood Hruck oft, 

My prayers and penance fliall difeount for thefe, 

And beg of heav’n to charge the bill on me. Dryden. 

It is not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper s ■ 
threflier’s toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the 
bread we eat 5 the plough, mill, oven or any other utenffis, 

mull: all be charred on the account of labour. . 

3 . To impute ; with on before the perfon to whom any tiling is 

Patet Pervert mankind ! whofe wills, created free. 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranfiate, 

And follies are mifcali’d the crimes of fate. Uy 

. We Sp that upon neceffity, which was 
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5. Toaccufe; to cenfure. 

Speaking thus to you, I am fo far from charging you as euiky 
in this matter, that I can fincerely fay, I believe the exhorta- 
tion wholly needlefs. _ Wake's Preparation for Death. 

6. To accufe. It has with before the crime. 

And his angels he charged zuith folly. Job , i Vl jg 

7. 1 11 


To challenge. 


Numb. 


v. 19. 


. To impofe as a talk. It has with before the thing impofed.^ 
The gofpel chargeth us with piety towai s > A C e 
and charity to men, and temperance and chaftity ! 


to ourfelves. 


The prieft fliall charge her by ad oath. 

Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an anfwer as the pope. Shakefp. K. John. 

8. To command. 

I may not fuffer you to vifit them ; 

1 l he king hath ftridtly charg'd the contrary. Shakefp. R. HI, 
Why doft thou turd thy face r I charge tliee, anfwer 
To what I fliall enquire. Dryden and Lee’s OEdipus. 

I charge thee, Hand, 

And tell thy name and buHnefs in the land. Dryden . 

9. To fall upon ; to attack; to make an onfet. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryden. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, lie charges in iron, and feems 
to defpife all ornament, but intrinfick merit. Granville. 

10. To burden; to load. 

Here’s the fmell of blood Hill ; all the perfumes of Arabia 

will notfweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh ! What a 

figh is there ? the heart is forely charged. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
When often urg’d, unwilling to be great, 

Your country calls you from your lov’d retreat, 

And fends to fenates, charg'd with common care, 

Which none more fhuns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 
Like meat fwallowed down for pleafure and greedinels, 
which only charges the flomach, or fumes into the brain. 

Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging 
of childrens memories with rules and precepts. Locke. 

11. To fill. 

It is pity the obelifks in Rome had not been charged with fe- 
veral parts of the Egyptian hiflories, inflead of hieroglyphicks. 

Addifon on Italy . 

12. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 

Charge, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Care; trufl ; cuflody. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a Hone, faying, 
that in them was contained that they had in charge. 

Knolles's Hif. of the Turks. 

A hard divifion, when the harmlefs flieep 
MuH leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. 
He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes 
which had the charge of the city, whether they were in hope to 
defend the fame. Knolles's HJlory of the Turks. 

2. Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thofe referved 
fpoils, had not the Lord, in that particular cafe, given fpeciai 
charge to the contrary. Hooker , b.v. § 17. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philofophy ; that is to fay, fuch knowledge as men by natural 
rcafon attain unto. Hooker , b. iii. § b. 

The leaders having charge from you to Hand, ^ 

Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Shakefp. H. l\ * 

He, who requires 
From us no other fervice than to keep 
This one, this eafy charge , of all the trees 
In paradife, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taffe that only tree . 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. P ar. Left , b. iv. 

2, Commiffion ; trufl conferred ; office. 

If larae poffeffions, pompous titles, honourable charges, and 
profitable commiffions, could have made this proud man happy, 

there would have been nothing wanting to his eflabhihment. 

LEf range* 

Go firff the maffer of thy herds to find 
True to his charge a loyal Twain and kind. _ . 1 ff 

4. It had anciently fometimes over before the thing committee 

tni fgave my brother charge over Jerufalem ; for he was a faith- 
ful man, and feared God above many. Nehemiah, vn. 2. 

r. It has of before the fubjedl of command or truit. 

Haff thou eaten of the tree. 

Whereof I gave thee charge thou ffiould’H not eat ? 

J Milton's Paradife L0J1 , b. x- b * A* 

6. It has upon before the perfon charged. _ 

He loves God with all his heart, that is, with that degree > 

love, which is the higheft point of our duty, 
charge upon us. Taylor’s Rule of Li** 

7. Accufation ; imputation. . 

We need not lay new matter to his charge : 

What you have feen him do, and heard him fpeak. 

Beating your officers, curling your&lves., Sh fjp ^nou^ 
Thefe very men are continually reproaching the dt 
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layincr to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the ig- 
norance, and fuperflition of popifli times. Swift. 

0 The perfon or thing entruHed to care or management. 

Why hafl thou, Satan, broke the bounds preicnb d 

To thy tranfgreffions, and diflurb d the charge . 

Of others ? Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iv. /. 879. 

More had he faid, but, fearful of her Hay, 

The flarrv guardian drove his charge away, 

To fome frlh pafture. Dryd ‘ n - 

Our guardian angel faw them where they late 

Above the palace of our flumb’ring king ; 

He fio-b’d, abandoning his charge to fate. . Dryden. 

This^part Hiould be the governour’s principal care ; that an 
habitual gracefulnefs and politenefs, in all his carriage, may c 
fettled in his charge , as much as may be, before he goes out 01 

his hands. . ' Locke ' 

9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury. 

10. Expence; coH. # 

Being long fince made weary with the huge charge , which 

you have laid upon us, and with the Hrong endurance of fo 
many complaints. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon's Adi)ice to A illiers. 

Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge , 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large* 

From publick bufinefs, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 

1 1. It is, in later times, commonly ufed in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges , which, once begun, 
will continue. Bacon’s Effays. 

Ne’er put yourfelf to charges , to complain 

Of wrong, which heretofore you did fuflain. Dryden. 

The lafl pope was at considerable charges , to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. Addifon on Italy . 

12. Onfet. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, they flew 
eleven thoufand footmen, and Hxteen hundred horfemen, and 
put all the others to flight. 2 Mace. xi. 1 1. 

Honourable retreats are no Ways inferiour to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difeipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon's War with Spain * 

13. The fignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author feems to found a charge , and begins like the 
clangour of a trumpet. Dryden» 

14. The poflure of a weapon fitted for the attack or combat. 

Their neighing courfers, daring of the fpur, 

Their armed Haves in charge * their beavers down. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

15. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 

1 6. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment, of theconfif- 
tence of a thick decodlion, which is applied to the fhoulder- 
iplaits, inflammations, and fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and 
a plaifler, or between a plaifler and a cataplafm. 

Farrier's Did?. 

17. In heraldry. 

' 1'he charge is that which is bom upon the colour, except it 
lie a coat divided only by partition. Peacham . 

ChaRgeable. adj. [from charge.] 

1. Expenfive; coflly. 

Divers bulwarks were demoliflied upon the fea coafls, in 
peac <t chargeable, and little ferviceable in war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not^be 
chargeable to any of you. 2 <f he ff. iii. 9. 

I here was another accident of the fame nature on 'the Sici- 
lian fide, much more pleafant, but lefs chargeable ; for it coH no- 
thing but wit. Wotton. 

Confidenng the chargeable methods of their education, their 
numerous iflue, and final] income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children fhould want. Atterburv 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime. 

Nothing can be a reafonable ground of defpifmg a man, but 
iome fault or other chargeable upon him. South 

3. Subject to charge or accufation ; accufable. 

. X? ur P a P crs would be chargeable with fomething worfe than 
indelicacy ; they would be immoral. Spectator , N Q 286 

coftTneft ELENESS ' [fr ° m ciar S‘ M ‘-l Expence; coft j 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is not their 

fucS fS ’ ^ Unfatisfaaorinefs » thou Sl> they Ihould 

Boyle. 


great 


c haW aely . adv. [from chargeable.] Expenf.vely; at 

He procured it not with his money, hut by his wifdom • not 

meir y S E by him ’ but libera V givtm by others by his 

Ch.Vrger. „.f [from charge.] A large m. 'i™’* ^ hoc,ma d er - 

HeanM A ' thc , tributeS lantt aj,d ' fea affo «K 

great chargers , load our fumptuous boards. 

Denham . 
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This golden charger , fnatch’d from burning Troy, 
Anchifes did in lacrifice employ. Dryden s /Eneid. 

Ev’11 Lamb him felf, at the mofl folemn feafl, 

Miuht have fome chargers not exadlly drefs’d. 

King's Art of Cookery . 

Nor dare they clofe their eyes, 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 

With which in often interrupted fieep* 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips > 

ChaRily. adv. [from chary.] Warily; frugally. 

ChaRiness. n.f [from chary.] Caution; nicety; fcrupulouf- 
nefs. 

I v/ill confent to acl any villainy againfl him, that may not 
fully the charinefs of our honefly. Shak. Merry W. of Windfor. 
CfLA'RIOT. n.f [ car-rhod , Welch, a wheeled car; for it is 
known the Britons fought in fuch ; charnot, Fr. carrctta , Ital.] 

1. A carriage of pleafure, or Hate. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots , and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra* 
He fkims the liquid plains. 

High on his chariot , and with loofen’d reins, 

Majeflick moves along. Dryden' s /Eneid* 

2. A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 

3. A lighter kind of coach with only back feats. 

To ChaRiot. v. a. [from the noun.] To convey in a chariot. 
This word is rarely ufed. 

An angel all in flames afeended 
As in a firy column charioting 

His godlike prefence. Milton's Agonijles. 

Charioteer, n. f. [from chariot.] He that drives the chariot. 
It is ufed only in fpeaking of military chariots, and thofe in 
the ancient publick games. 

The gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden' s Fables* 

The burning chariot, and the charioteer. 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addifon on Italy. 

Show us the youthful handfome charioteer , 

Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prior. 

Chariot race. n.f. [from chariot and race . j A fport anci- 
ently ufed, where chariots were driven for the prize, as now 
horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the defeription of 
the horfe and char iotr ace. Addifon on the Georgicksl 

ChaRitable. adj. [charitable, Fr. from char it e.] 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 

He that hinders a charitable perfon from giving alms to a 
poor man, is tied to reflitution, if he hindered him by fraud 
or violence. Taylor's Holy Living . 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Roive's Jane Shore. 
How fhall we then wifh, that it might be allowed us to live 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them with 
charitable offices ! At ter bury. 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread 
The lab’rer bears : what his hard heart denies. 

His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope 

2. Kind in judging of others ; difpofed to tendernefs ; benevo- 
lent. 

.. How hzd you been my friends elfe ? Why have you that cha- 
ritable title from thoufands, did you not chiefly belong to my 

he - ? r • i r , , Shakefp. Tirnon. 

Of a politick fermon that had no divinity, the kin^ faid to 

bifliop Andrews, Call you this a fermon ? The bifliop°anfwer- 
ed ; By a charitable conflru&ion it may be a fermon. Bacon . 

Charitably, adv. [from charity.] 

1* Kindly ; liberally; with inclination to help the poor. 

2. Benevolently; without malignity. 

. Notllin g wifi more enable us to bear our crofs patiently, in- 
juries charitably, and the labour of religion comfortably. 

,-P- , a r . Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

1 is belt fometimes your cenfure to reflrain, 

CHARITY ’“Ar r e / th Tv b 7 ' ain ‘ P A e ’ s E / ay m 

nj. [charitc, !r. char lias, Lat.] 

1. Tendernefs; kindnefs; love. 

By thee, 

rounded in reafon, loyal, jufl, and pure* 

Relations deal , and all the chamties 
Of father, fon, and bi other, firfl were known. 

2. Goodwill; benevolence; dilpofition to thM^jf ^Ae^ 6 * 

Mv errours, I hope, are only thofe of charity to mankind 
and fuch as my own charity has caufed me to commit, that o^ 
others may more eafily excufe. Dryden' s Religio Laid, Prefab 

3. I he theological virtue of univerfal love. ^ ^ 

Concerning charity , the final objea whereof is thaf 

Peace, peace, torlhame, if not for chard— ’ ' *' 

— Urge neither charity nor Ihame to me • 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shakefp. RUhardm. 

Only 



Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable, add faith; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 

By name to come call’d charity , the foul 
Of all the reft. Milton's Paradife Loft , b.x ii. /. 5 84. 

Faith believes the revelations of Qod ; hope expedls his pro- 
mifes ; charity loves his excellencies and mercies. * Taylor . 

But lafting chanty's more ample fway, 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjedt to decay, 

In happy triumph {hall for ever live. ' Prior. 

Charity , or a love of God, which works by a love of our 
neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Attcrbury . 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 
the Trojans, fpoke like a chriftian. Dryden’ s Fables , Dedicat . 

5. Alms ; relief given to the poor. 

We muft incline to the king ; I will look for him, and pri- 
vily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk with the duke, that 
my charity be not of him perceived. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for her flothful- 
nefs; but {he did ill then to refufe her a charity in her diftrefs. 

L' Ejl range. 

To Chark. v. a. To bum to a black cinder, as wood is burn- 

. ed to make charcoal. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 
or, with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water fliop, burns him 
down to the ground ; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 
coal. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra , b. iii. c. v. § 10. 

CHA RLATAN, n.f [ charlatan , Fr. ciarlatano , Ital. from ciar- 
lare , to chatter.] A quack; a mountebank; an empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvers, and charlatans , deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours. b. i. c. 3. 

For charlatans can do no good. 

Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 

Charlata'nical. adj. [from charlatan .] Quackifh ; igno- 
rant. 

A cowardly foldier, and a charlatayiical dodlor, are the prin- 
cipal fubjedls of comedy. Cowley , Preface. 

Charlatanry, n.f [from charlatan.] Wheedling ; deceit ; 
cheating with fair words. 

Charles’s-wain. n.f. The northern conftellation, called the 
Bear. 

There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in Charles' s-wain, 
or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cha'rlock. n.f. A weed growing among the corn with a yel- 
low flower. It is a fpecies of Mithridate muftard. 

CHARM, n.f. [char me, Fr. carmen , Latin.] 

1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined to have fome oc- 
cult or unintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man ; furely I think 
you have charms. Not I, I affure thee; fetting the attrac- 

tion of my good parts afide, I have no other charms. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
There have been ever ufed, either barbarous words, of no 
fenfe, left they fhould difturb the imagination, or words of fimi- 
litude, that may fecond and feed the imagination : and this was 
ever as well in heathen charms , as in charms of later times. 

Bacon' s Natural Hifory, N° 948. 

Alcyone he names amidft his pray’rs, 

Names as a charm againft the waves and wind, 

Moft in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden . 

Antaeus could, by magick charms , 


Shakefp. Gty, 


Recover ftrength, whene’er he fell. 


Swift. 


2. Something of power to fubdue oppofition, and gain the affec- 
tions. 

Well founding verfes are the charm we ufe, 

Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Rofcommon. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 

Her blooming mountains and her funny ftiores. 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? Addifon. 

To Charm, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fortify with charms againft evil. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 

To one of woman born. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . To make powerful by charms. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for ever 
{hould be enchanted. Sidney , b. ii. 

3. To fubdue by fome fecret power ; to amaze. 

I, in mine own woe charm'd , 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

4. To fubdue the mind by pleafure. 

’Tis your graces 

That from my muteft confcience to my tongue, 

Charms this report out. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Amoret ! my lovely foe > 

Tell me where thy ftrength does lie : 

Where the pow’r that charms us fo. 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? Waller. 


'Cha'rmer. n.f. [from charm.] One that fas top , . 

charms, or enchantments. f * 0Wer 

_ That handkerchief 

IJid an Egyptian to my mother give ; 
bhe was a charmer , and could almoft read 
I he thoughts of people. 

The paflion you pretended, 

Was only to obtain ; 

But when the charm is ended, 

The charmer you difdain. Dryden', 9* v • 

XFT NG ‘ Par!iaf ' adj - £ from ^™-] Plcafmg in the'wgheft 

"lor ever all goodnefs will be charming, for ever nil • 1 
nefs will be moft odious. a11 Wlcke <*- 

O charming youth ! in the firft op’nino- pa n- e ^ raL 
So many graces in lb green an age. ° n , 

exceedingly!' ^ 10 fud > a 

She fmiled very charmingly , and difeovered as fine a- fot- r 
teeth as ever eye beheld. Aehllfon's Freehef 

Cha RMtRGNiss. n.f. [from charming.] The power of pl c ,fl 

Cha'rnel. adj. [ charnel , Fr.] Containing (left, or carafes 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy {hadows damp 
Gft found in charnel vaults, and fepulchies, 

Ling’ring and fitting by a new-made grave. ]U. 

Cha Rr^EL-HousE. n.f [charnier, Fr. from caro, carnis , Latin.l 
i he place under churches where the bones of the dead am 
pofited. ‘ ‘ u 

If charnel-houfes and our graves muft fend 
Thofe, that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shakefp. Macleth. 

i .hen they were in thofe charnel-houfes, every one was plac- 
ed in order, and a black pillar or coffin fet by him. Taylcr 

CHART, n. f [charta, Lat.] A delineation or map of coafls 
for the ufe of Tailors. It is diftinguiftied from a map, by repre- 
fenting only the coafts. 1 

The Portuguese, when they had doubled the Cape of Good- 
Hope, found fkiifui pilates, ufing aftronomical inftruments 
geographical charts , and compafles. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cha rter. n. f. [ charta , Latin.] 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things done between man 

and man. Charters are divided into charters of the king. and 
charters of private perfons. Charters of the king arc Ihofe, 
whereby the king pafleth any grant to any perfen or more, or 
to any body politick : as a charter of exemption, that no man 
fhall be empannelled on a jury ; charter of pardon, whereby 
a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence. Cowel. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter , and your city’s freedom. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 

She Ihakes the rubbifh from her mounting brow, 

And feems to have renew’d her charter's date, 

Which heav’n will to the death of time allow. Dryden. 

2. Any writing beftowing privileges or rights. 

It is Hot to be wondered, that the great charter whereby God 
beftowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the fons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in effeft, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over the crea- 
tures. South. 

3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I muff have liberty. 

Withal as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I pleafe ; for fo fools have ; 

And they that are moft: gauled with my folly, 

They moft: muft: laugh. Shakefp. As you lile it. 

My mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood. 

When fhe does praife me, grieves me. Shakefp. CorioJanus. 

Charter-party, n.f. [chartre partic,Yr.] A paper relating 
to a contract, of which each party has a copy. 

Charter-parties , or contracts, made even upon the high fca, 
touching: things that are not in their own nature maritime, be- 

o o 

long not to the admiral’s jurifdidlion. 

Flale's Common Law of England. 

Chaptered, adj. [from charter.] Invefted with privileges by 
charter; privileged. 

When he fpeaks. 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is Hill- Shakefp. Henry • 

Cha'ry. adj. [from care.] Careful; cautious; wary; iruga- 
Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which boun- 
tifully was exprefled, when occafion fo required. 

Carew's Survey of Cornual. 

The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 

If fhe unmafk her beauty to the moon. Saakrjpean. 

To CHASE, v. a. [chaffer, Fr.] 

1. To hunt. 

2. To purfiue as an enemy. 

And Abimelech chafedbiim, and he fled before him .jud.KjJ 

1 0 


CHA 


f To follow as 
4. To drive 


thing defirable. 



Dryden. 


at laft to the city v>. 

When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying ftars, and light reftor’d the day. 

To Chase Metals. See To Enchase.- 
.Chase, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Hunting; purfuit of any thing as game. 

Whilft he was haft’ning, in the chafe, it feems, 

Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this feeming lady. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
There is no chaj'e more pleafant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good condudf, from one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to lofe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Fitnefs to be hunted, appropriation to chafe or fport. 

Concerning the beads of chafe , whereof the buck is the 
firft, he is called the firft year a fawn. Shakefp. Love's L. Lof. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! let me ft ill that fpotlefs name retain, 

Frequent the forefts, thy chafte will obey, 

And only make the beads of chafe my prey. Dryden. 

3. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomething noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch fhips only as could fuddenly be put in 
readinefs, made forth towards them ; infomuch as of one hun- 
dred fhips, there came ficarce thirty to work : howbeit, with 
them, and fuch as came daily in, we fet upon them, and gave 
them chafe. Bacon. 

One day, upon the fudden, he fallied out upon them with cer- 
tain troops of horfemen, with fuch violence-, that, at the firft: 
onfet, he overthrew them, and, having them in chafe , did 
fpeedy executio n . K modes' s Rif. of the Turk s. 

They feek that joy, which us’d to glow, 

Expanded on the hero’s face ; 

When the thick fquadrons preft the foe. 

And William led the glorious chafe. Prior. 

4. Purfuit of fomething as defirable. 

Yet this mad chafe of fame, by few purfu’d. 

Has drawn deftruction on the multitude. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

5. Hunting match. y 

Tell him, h ath made a match with fuch a wrano-ler 
That all the courts of F ranee will be difturb’d 

With chafes. Shakefp. Henry V. 

o. I he game hunted. 

She, feeing the towering of her purfued chafe, went circling- 
about, : rifing fo with the lefs fenfe of rifing. Sidney, b. ii. 
Hold, Warwick : feek thee out fome other chafe, 

For^I myfelf muft put this deer to death. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Honour s the nobleft chafe ; purfue that game. 

And recompencethe lofs of love with fame. ’ Granville 
7. Open ground ftored with fuch beafts as are hunted. 

A receptaae ror deer and game, of a middle nature between 
a foreft and a park ; being commonly lefs than a for eft, and not 
endued with fo many liberties; and yet of a larger compafs, 
and ftored with greater diverfity of game than a park. A chafe 
differs from a foreft m this, becaufe it may be in the hands of 
a.ubject, which a foreft, in its proper nature, cannot ; and from 
a park, in that it is not inclofed, and hath not only a lar-er 

anHveiVeers ^ ° f ^ bUt HkeWife moic kec Pers 
He and his lady both are at the lod<r e , CW ' 

chafe. ^ Shakefp. Tit. And. 


8 


^ ^ Wh ° lcb — ^ “ 

Chambers. 


Chase-gun. n.f. [from chafe and gun.] Guns in Jf 7;we>s ‘ 
°t the (hip, fired upon thofe that ie purfuri. H ° repart 
Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear. 


. , , . — upun our rear, 

And raking chafe-guns through our ftern thev ffinrl n ; 

Cha ser - »•/ [from chafe.'] Hunter , ^fu^ driver 

1 U AM _ 


T hen began 


A ftop 1’ th’ chafer, a retire ; anon 
A rout, confufion thick. cz. Tr>-. 

So faft he flies, that his reviewing eve ° Cymheline - 
Has loft the chafers, and his ear the crV. rs , 

Stretch d on the lawn, his fecond hope furvey ’ * 

At once the chafer, and at once the prey. 7 ’ 

To Rufus tugging at the deadly dart. 

Bleeds m the foreft like a wounded hart 
Chasm, n.f ,ait - Pope. 

t. A breach unclofed ; a cleft' ao-me. 

In all that vifih.e corporal worlS, H^tfns or gap . 


° rb communicates with that of the 


Locke. 


ocean. 


P ace unfilled ; a vacuity. Philips. 

home lazy ages, loft in cafe, 
action leave to bufy chronicles 5 













CHA 


Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes, 

In ftory chafms, in epochas miftakes. Dryden. 

CRASSELAS. n. f. [French.] A fort of grape. See Vine. 
CHASTE, adj. [chafe, Fr. cajlus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of fexes ; as a chafte virgin. 

2. With refpedt to language; pure; uncorrupt; not mixed with 

ii 1 /*_ _ 


barbarous phrafes, 
Without obfeenity. 


are 


feene 


/ imout ODieemiy. .. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
: clean and decent, others unclean ; fome chafe , others ob- 

Watts's Logicki 


True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children, be difereet, chafe , keepers at home. 

Titus, ii. 


ChastE-tree. n.f [vitex, Lat.l 

The flower confifts of one leaf, with two lips ; the forepart 
is tubulofe, from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which be- 
comes an almoft fpherical fruit, divided into four cells. The 
leaves are fingered like thofe of hemp. This tree will grow to 
be eight or ten feet high, and produce their fpikes of flowers at 
the extremity of every ftrong fhoot in autumn. Miller. 

To CitaRten. v. a. [chaf ier, Fn cajtigo, Lat.] To correct; 
to punifti ; to mortify. 

Chaften thy fon while there is hope, and let not thy foul fpare 
for his crying. Prov. xix. 18, 

I follow thee, fafe guide ! the path 
Thou lead’ft me ; and to the hand of heav’n fubmit. 
However chaf'ning. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xi. /. 373. 

Some feel the rod, 

And own, like us, the father’s chaf'ning hand. 

Rowe's Royal Convert « 
From our loft purfuit fhe wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and chaften human pride. Prior. 

To CHASTISE, v. a. [cafigo, Lat. antiently accented on the 
firft fyllable, now on the laft.] 

j. To punifh ; to correct by puriifhment; to afflict for faults. 
My breaft I’ll burft with {training of my courige. 

But I will chafife this high minded ftrumpet. Sha.Hen.Vh . 
I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the canting chymifts 
thus difeovered and chaffed. Boyle's Sceptical Chymif. 

How feldom is tne world affrighted or chaf fed with figns or 
pi odigies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagues ? 

Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra,, 
Like you, commiffion’d to chafife and blefs. 

He muff avenge the world, and give it peace. Prior . 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience. 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chafife, with the valour of my tongue. 

All that impedes thee. ' ° Shakefp. Kina Lear. 

Know, Sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion’d at your mafter’s court, 

Nor once be chafis'd with the fober eye 

Of dull Oflavia. shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

i he gay focial fenfe 

By decency chafis'd. cry . r 

Chastisement, n.f [chafiment, Fr.] Corre&ion 5 punhfh- 

rl T n e ? W ° rdS are a11 commonI y? though not always, ufed 
of domeftick or parental punifhment. 

Shall I f 0 much dilhonour my fair ftars, 

> n equal terms to give him chaff ement ? Shake ftp. R. U. 

he held the chaffemcnt of one which molefted the fee of 

Rome, pieafmg to God. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

k or feven years what can a child be guilty of, but \v\J, or 

l m to 11 "/ tn ! Pr 6 re ^1 ted commiffion of which fhall brim, 
rum to the chaff ement ot the rod j • 0 

cijhTif? fit 1 f Ck , ncfS as ' the kind ^M’nent and dt 
world. f leaVen 7 father ’ t0 wean hIs ^ffedHuns from the 

Cha'stity. n.f. [cajiitas, Lat.] Bentley. 

1. Funty of the body. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 

of virgins or widows; continence of married perfons cha'F 
marriages are honourable and pleafing to God ‘ ^ 

E,'„ 

*• '1*- 

w TF re IS ’ lot Ciajhty enough i n language, 

3 - Freedom frlwSilroro ofTnytiJ^ ^ 

H » A ^X; ' The perfoa ^ 5 

Cha'stly. adv. [from chafte.] Without in 
ly ; without contamination. J " continence ; pure- 

You ftrould not nafs here • • 

lie as to live chaftely. ’ 5 " Ugh lt were as virtuous to 

Make firft a fong of Joy and love, Coriolanus. 

v\ hicn chafely flame in royal eyes. 


Wot ton* 
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C H A 

Succeflfion of a long defcent, 

Which chajiiy in the channels ran, 

And from our demi-gods began. Dryden. 

C H A s t n t E s s . n. f [from chaflef Chaftity ; purity. 

1 o CHAT. v. n. [from caqueter , t r. Skinner ; perhaps from a- 
chat, purchafe or cheapening, on account of the prate naturally 
produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is moft likely, contracted 
from chatter. ] T o prate ; to talk idly ; to prattle ; to cackle ; 
to chatter ; to converfe at eafe. 

Thus chatten the people in their fteads, 

Yiike as a monfter of many heads. Spenfer's Paflorals . 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes, 

Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your faucinefs will jeft upon my love. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours* 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpectacled to fee him. Your prattling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While fire chats him. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

1 he fhepherds on the lawn 

Sat fimply chatting in a ruftick row. Milton. 

With much goodwill the motion was embrac’d. 

To chat a while on their adventures pafs’d. Dryden. 

Chat, n.f [from the verb.] Idle talk j prate; flight or negli- 
gent tattle. 

Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceffarily, 

As this Gonzalo, I myfelf would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Shakefp. T mpeji. 

The time between before the fire they fat, 

And fhorten’d the delay by pleafing chat. Drdyen. 

The leaf!: is no inconfiderable good, but fuch as he confeftes 
is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs of 
wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Locke , 

Snuff, cr the fan, fupplies each paufe of chat , 

With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 

Chat, n.f The keys of trees are called chats, as afh chats. 
Cha'tellany. n.f [, chatelenie , Fr.] The diftriCt under the 
dominion of a cafile. 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chateiianies and dependencies. Dryden. 

Chattel, n.f [See Cattle.] Any moveable poffeffion : a 
term nov/ fcarce ufed but in forms of law. 

Nay, look not big, nor ftamp, nor ftare, nor fret ; 

I will be mafter of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, my chattels. Shakefp. Paining of the Shrew. 

Plonour’s a leafe for lives to come. 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : ’tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibra: , p. i. c. iii. 

To CHAT TER, v.n. [caaueter, Fr.] 

1 . To make a noife as a pie, or other unharmonious bird. 

Nightingales feldom ling, the pie ffill chattereth . Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings. 

Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter. Spenfer's Sonnets. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a fheep ; 
Well, firrah, fays the fneep, you durft not have done this to a 
dog. j L’Eflrangc. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden and Lee’s OEdipus. 

2 . To make a noife by collifion of the teeth. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatfring teeth, and briftling hair upright. Dryden. 

Dip but your toes into cold-water, 

Their correfpondeht teeth will chatter. Prior. 

3. To talk idly or carelefly. 

Suffer no hour to pafs away in a lazy idlenefs, an imperti- 
nent chattering , or ufelefs trifles. Watts’ s Logick. 

Chapter, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 

The mimick ape began his chatter , 

How evil tongues his life befpatter. Swift. 

2 . Idle prate. 

Charterer, n.f. [from chatter.] An idle talker ; a pratler. 
Cha-twood. n.f. Little flicks ; fuel. 

ChaVender. n.f. [Chevcfnc,Yr.~] The chub ; a fifh. 

Thefeare a choice bait for the chub, or chavender , or indeed 
any great fifh. W Eton’s Angler. 

CHAU MONTE' LLE. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee. 
To CHAW. v. a. [ kawen , Germ.] To champ between the 
teeth ; to mafticate ; to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul defpight, 

And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy fff i. ii. 

They come to us, but us love draws ; 

He fwallows us, and never chaws ; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Whether he found any ufe of chawing little fponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, when he was perfectly under water, and at a 
difiance from his engine. Boyle. 

The man who laught but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 
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Chaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The chap; the upper or under 
part of a beaft’s mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hecks into thy chaws , and 
will bung thee forth and all thine army. Ezek. xxxviii 4 
Cha'wdron. n.f. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chaivdron , 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

CHEAP, adj. [ceapan. Sax. koopen , Dutch, to buy.] 

1. To be had at a low rate ; purchafed for a fmall price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to be fold will be cheap. On the other fide, raife up 
a great many buyers for a few fellers, and the fame thing will 
immediately turn dear. Locke. 

2 . Of fmall value ; eafy to be bad ; not refpedled. 

The goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Beauty brief in goodnefs. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Had I fo lavifh of my prefence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So ftale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth another 
occafion of fociety, maketh himfelG c heap. " Bacon. 

May your fick fame ftill languifh till it die, 

And you grow cheap in every fubje&’s eye. Dryden. 

T he ufual titles of diftin&ion, which belong to us, are turn- 
ed into terms of derifion and reproach, and every way is taken 
by profane men, towards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

Atterbury. 

Cheap, n.f [cheping is an old word for market ; whence Eajl- 
chcap, Cheapfidef Market; purchafe; bargain; as good cheap, 
[a bon marche , Fr.] 

The fame wine that comes out of Candia, which we pay 
fo dear for now a days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney , b. ii. 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out with hunting af- 
ter that abroad, which he carries about him all die while, and 
may haye it better cheap at home. L’Eflrange. 

Some few infulting cowards, who love to vapour good cheap , 
may trample on thofe who give leaft refiftance. Decay of Piety. 

To Cheapen, v. a. [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] 

I. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for any thing.; to ask the 
price of any commodity. 

Rich fhe Ihall be, that’s certain ; wife, or I’ll none ; virtu- 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on her. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
The firft he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would have come 
at a very eafy rate. L’EJlrange. 

So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt fometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. Prior. 

To fhops in crouds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift. 

2: To leffen value. 

My hopes purfue a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 

I find my profer’d love has cheapen’d me. Dryd. Tyrr. Love. 

Che'aply. adv. [from cheap At a fmall price; at a low rate. 

By tiiefe I fee 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Blood, rapines, maffacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty recompence your beauty brought. Dryden. 

Cheapness, n.f [from cheap.] Lownefs of price. 

Ancient ftatutes incite merchant firangers to bring in com- 
modities ; having for end cheapnefs. Bacons Henry V II. 

The diferedit which is grown upon this kingdom, has been 
the great difeouragement to other nations to tranfplant them- 
fclves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invitations -which 
the cheapnefs and plenty of the country has made them. Temple, 

Chear. See Cheer. ' 

To CHEAT, v. a. [of uncertain derivation ; probably from 
acheter, Fr. to purchafe , alluding to the tricks ufed in making 
bargains. See the noun.] 

1. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. It is ufed commonly 

of low cunning. . 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeft man is fure at 
firft of beino- cheated ; and he recovers not his Ioffes, but by 


learning to cheat others. 


Dryden. 


There are a fort of people who find that the moft effeftual 
wav to cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 

Tillotfon, Preface. 

2. It has c/before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by diffembling nature, 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d. Shakefp. Rtchatd 

Cheat, n.f [from the verb. Some think abbreviated from 
efeheat , becaufe many fraudulent meafures being taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring efeheats, cheat the abri gmen 
was brought to convey a bad meaning.] 

1. A fraud; a trick; an impofture. . 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pais, 
though fo abufed bv ill men, that I wonder the good o no 
grow afhamed to ufe it. Tetn ^ 

^ Emp’nck 
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Emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, , 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. Dryden. 

When I confider life, tis all a cheat , 

Yet fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit . 

Tru’ft on, and think tomorrow will repay ; 

Tomorrow’s falfer than the former day ^ 

Lves worfe ; and while it fays, we (hall be b eft, 

With fonie new joys cuts off what we poffel . j 

for as much as no man will truft a known cheat. 

Like that notorious cheat , vaft fums I §l v 5 ' , r] 

Only that you may keep me whilel live. Dry en s miner, 

Che'ater. n. f. [from cheat.] One that pracTfes fraud 
CHE Hull be deal to them both and they Arab be exchequm 
to me. Tit is here for efeheater.] Shakefp.M.lV. 0} tl . 

They fay this town is full of couzenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefp. Comedy of Ei r. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoftefs; a tame cheater 1 faith.—— 
Cheater, call you “him ? I will bar no honeft man myhoufe, 
nor no cheater. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ... 

All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, falfe witnelles and ac- 
cuferSi Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

To CHECK, v. a. [from the French echecs, chefs; from whence 
we ufe, at that game, the term checkmate , when we flop our 
adverfary from carrying on his play any farther.] 

1. Toreprefs; to curb. 

Referve thy ftate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

How fames may be fown and raifed, how they may be fpread 
and multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 

He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly furnifhed, but 
with 2 fvvord hanging over his head by one fingle thread or hair, 
furely had enough to check his appetite. South. 

2. To reprove ; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 

Did fpeak thefe words, now prov’d a prophecy. Shakefp: 
His fault is much, and the good king his mafter 
Will check him for’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correfpon- 
dent cipher. 

4. To control by a counter reckoning. 

To Check, v. n. 

1. Toftop; to make a flop; with at. 

With what wing the ftanyel checks at it. Shakefp. 

He muft obferve their mood on whom he jefts, 

The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. Locke. 

2. Toclafii; to interfere. 

If love check once with bufinefs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

I’ll avoid his prefence ; 

It checks too ftrong upon me. Dryden’ s All for Love. 

Check, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Repreffure ; ftop ; rebuff. 

I do know, the ftate. 

However this may gall him with fome check. 

Cannot with fafety caft him. Shakefp. Othello. 

Rebellion in this land (hall lofe his fway. 

Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
We fee, alfo, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their firft years, muft have fome check or arreft in their for- 

tunes - _ Bacon’s Effay. 

God hath of late years man ifefted himfelf in a very dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpofe to give a check to this infolent 
impiety. . Tillotfon. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
P r °S refs chriftianity. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 32, 
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Crod put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to that facrilege, which had been but too much winked 

at ' , p Atterbury. 

1 he great ftruggle with his paffions is in the firft check. 

2. Reftraint; curb; government. ^ 

They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
ch % ,°* . their confidences much breaketh their fpirit. Hayw. 

he lm petuofity of the new officer’s nature needed fome 
c ramt and check, for fome time, to his immoderate pretences 
andappet.te of power . Clarendon. 

some free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 

Sreak 1 nfeian’s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 


CHE 

While fuch men are in truft, who have no check 

in, nor any views but towards their interelr. 

3. A reproof; a flight. 

J Oh ! this life 

T nobler than attending for a check ; _ , .. 

Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. Shakefp. 

A diflike; a fudden difguft; fomething that hops the pr 

grefS 'Sav I fliould wed her, would not my wife fubjeas 

Take check, and think it ftrange ? perhaps revolt ? Dryden. 
r. In falconry ,is when a hawk forfakes her proper game to follow 
5 rooks, pies, or other birds that crofs her in her flighty 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if fhe be 
handfome,"fhe is the more fubjedt to go out on jheck. Suckling. 
When whiffled from the fift. 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d, 

And with her eagernefs, the quary mifs’d, 

Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden . 

6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of reftraint ; a flop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a cneck upon the lord Co- 
ventry. Clarendon . 

A fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad priefts. 

Dryden’ s Fables , Preface. 

The letters have the natural produ&ion by feveral checks or 
flops, or, as they are ufually called, articulations of the breath or 
vo j ce> Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

j. The correfpondent cipher of a bank bill. 

8. A term ufed in the game of chefs, when one party obliges the 
other either to move or guard his king. 

9. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s houfhold, has the check 
and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the ufh- 
ers belonging to the royal family. 

1 o. Clerk of ike Check, in the king’s navy at Plymouth, is alfo 
the name of an officer invefted with like powers. Chambers. 
To Che'cker. I v. a. [from echecs, chefs, Fr.] To variegate cr 
To Che'quer. $ diverfify, in the manner of a chefs-board, 
with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-ey’d mom fmiles on the frowning night, 
Check’ring the eaftern clcuds with fireaks of light. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a checquerd fhadow on the ground. Shakefp. 

As the fnake roll’d in the flow’ry bank, 

With fhining checker’d flough doth fting a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefp. Hen. VL 
The wealthy fpring yet never bore 
That fweet, nor dainty flower. 

That damask’d not the checker’d floor 

Of Cynthia’s furnmer bower. Drayton’s Cynthia . 

Many a youth and many a maid. 

Dancing in the checker'd {hade. Milton. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each cbefs-man is determined 
only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle fiate, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falfehood. Addifon. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, fo as to checker it in- 
to earth and water. Woodward’s Natural Hificry. 

Here waving groves a checker’d feene difplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Che'cker. ) Work varied alternately as to its colours or 

Checker-work. ) materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the cha- 
piters which were upon the top of the pillars, i Kings, vii. 17. 
Che'ckmate. n.f. \ echec et mat , Fr.] The movement on the 
chefs-board, that kills the oppofite men, or hinders them from 
moving. 

Love they him called, that gave me the checkmate. 

But better might they have behote him hate. Sperfer. 

Che'ckroll. n.f. [from check and rollf A roll or book, con- 
taining the names of fuch as are attendants on, and in pay to 
great perfonages, as their houfhold fervants. It is otherwife 
called the chequer-roll. Cow el 

Not daring to extend this law further than to the kind’s fer- 
vants in checkroll, left it fliould have been too harfh to the gen- 
tlemen and other commons of the kingdom. Bacon’s Hen VII 
CHEEK, n.f [ceac, Saxon.] 

1 . T he fide of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. ' Shakefp. King Lear. 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night. 

Like a rich jewel in an iEthiop’s ear. Shakefp. Rom. and Aul 
I fhall furvey and fpy ~ ^ ' ’ 

Death in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thy eye. Dor re 

Daughter of the rofe, whefe cheeks unite 
The diff’ring titles of the red and white, 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well difplay 

The blufh of morning and the milky way. Dr-Arm 

2. A general name among mechanicks for almoft all thofe piecei 
of their machines and mftruments that are double, and perfeaiy 

Chambers. 

Chelk- 
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Che EkboVie. n. f [from cheek and bone.'] 

I cut afterwards nto the tumour, and felt the flu'* : it lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. Wifeman 

or tu^k 00 ™' H ' f ' [fr ° m Cheek and t00th l The Wnder tooth 
CHEF R ,iath / tH r $"**“** of a S reat Kott. Joel, i. 6. 

unnrr F /‘ enterta mment ; car a, Sp. thecounte- 

thefe fenls f*™ ^ ^ En S lifh > W felation t0 both 

i. Entertainment ; provifions ferved at a feaft. 

t>. , U *” ^h°n§h my cates be mean, take them in good part ; 
15 etter cheer you may have, but not with better heart. 

n- ... Shakefp. Comedy of Errours, 

,. 1S Wli j was never determined to any purfuit of good cheer , 
poignant fauces, and delicious wines. Locke. 

2\ Invitation to gaiety. 

' My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer ; the feaft is fold 
J hat is not often vouched, while ’tis making 

’ ris given with welcome. Shakef}. Macbeth. 

3. Lraiety ; jollity-. 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit,' 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakefp. R. in. 

4. Air or the countenance. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 

But of his cheer did feem too folemn fad. 

Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Stenf Fairy 9 . 

Which publick death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer , 

As not a figh, a look, a fhrink bewrays 
The leaft felt touch of a degenerous fear. 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Daniel's Civil IV. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten d, and their languilh’d hope reviv’d. Milton. 
At length appear 

Her grifly brethren ftretch’d upon the bier : C 

Pale at the fudden fight, Ihe chang’d her cheer. ) 

^ , . Dryden's Fables. 

5* Eerhaps temper of mind in general. 

I lien were they all of good cheer , and they alfo took fome 

~ rr Adis, xxvii. 36. 

1 o Cheer, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Fo incite ; to encourage; to infpirit. 

He complained in vain, that he was betrayed : yet, for all 
that, he was nothing difeouraged, but cheered up the footmen. 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 
He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled. 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. Dryden's Fables. 

2. lo comfort ; to confole. 

I died, ere I could lend thee aid ; 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Difpleas’d at what, not fuffering, they had feen. 

They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 

3. To gladden. 

Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers ; 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope's Meffah. 

The facred fun, above the waters rais’d, 

T hro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d. 

And wide o’er earth diffus’d his cheering ray. Pope, 

i o Cheer, v. n. To grow gay or gladfome. 

At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up ; 

My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 
t A. Philips's Diflrefl Mother . 

CheErer. n.f [from to cheer.] Gladner; giver of gaiety. 

Fo thee alone be praife. 

From whom our joy defeends, 

Thou cheer er of our days. Wotton. 

Angling was, after tedious fludy, a reft to his mind, a cheerer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of ladncfs, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. Walton's Angler . 

Saffron is the fafeft and moft fimple cordial, the greateft re- 
viver of the heart, and cheerer of the fpirits. Temple. 

Prime cheerer , light. 

Of all material beings fir ft and beft. Thomfon s Summer. 
Ch E’ E r F u l . adj. [ from cheer and full. ] 

1. Gay; full of life ; full of mirth. 

The cheerful birds -of fundry kind 
Do chaunt fweet mufic to delight his mind. Fairy b. ii. 

2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance : but by forrow 
of the heart the fpirit is broken. Prov. xv. 13. 

Ci-ie^rfully. adv. [from cheerful.] Without dejection ; with 
wi'llingnefs ; with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrevj. 
To their known frations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 
Doctrine is that which muft prepare men for difeipline ; 
and men never go on fo cheerfully , as when they fee where they 

South. 
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Cheerfulness, n.f. [from cheerful.} 

1. freedom from dejeftion; alacrity. 

, ith what refolution and checrfulm.Cs whK i 
and patience did vail numbers of all (bits Vf n ! T ““ ra S= 
nil ages ot chriftianity, encounter all the r» "°P Ac 
the world and embracf 'torments and death P ^ * 

2. freedom from gloominefs. ^‘Httfon. 

I remember, then I marvelled to fee her receive 
mandments with fighs, and yet do them MBDrfZf 

CH g kdL L r adj - [from c,mr - ] withow as* 1 

For fince mine eye your joyous fight did mifs 
y c leerful day is turn’d to cheerlefs night. F a L, © , . 
On a bank, befide a willow, ° ^ "v.* ^ 

Heavm her cov’ring, earth her pillow, 
bad Amynta figh’d alone, 

From the cheerlefs dawn of morning 
I ill the dews of night returning ° n 

Cheerlefs towns, far diftant, never Mefs’d. rP*?' 
Che'eRly. adj. [from cheer.] rhom J on • 

1. Gay; cheerful. 

1 hey are ufeful to mankind, in affording them conven’ 

Ser-ftT °f h r fo 3nd villa g es > r 5 fle «'ng the benign and 
J i mg un beams, and fo rendering their habitations bm( 
more comfortable and more cheerly in winter. R ay on Creatid 

_ Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 

I heir long laborious marches overcome; 

2. No?£y rtdi “ itn,eISUnderS °' ’ D '0^s Virgil. 

Chu erly. adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfully. 

In God s name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harveff of perpetual peace, 

Ey ™ S ,m e bIo< ; dy trial of ftar P war - Sha Wt- RuhariXW. 

vJlt liltemng how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly roufe the flumb’ring morn. Milton 

Che erv. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; fprightly; having the 
power to make gay. 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

n-ntE t Tr Cider r nC r V ^ C° frOW from th X fouI - G & 
UHEESE. n.f [ cafeus , Lat. cype, Saxon.] A kind of food 

made by preffing the curd of coagulated milk, and fuffering 
the mafs to dry. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hueh 
the Welchman with my cheefe, than my wife with herfelf. & 

Shakefp. Merry Wves of tVindfrr. 
Che esecake. n f. [from cheefe and cake.] A cake made of 
foft curds, fugar and butter. 

Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange produdl of a cheefecake diet. p r ; or . t 

Where many a man at variance with his wife. 

With foft’ning mead and cheefecake ends the ftrife. 

King’s Art oj Cookery. 

Cheesemonger, n, f [from cheefe and monger.] One who 
deals in cheefe. 

A true owl of London, 

That gives out he is undone. 

Being a cheefemongery 

By trufting. Ben Johnfon's Owls. 

CheEs h press, n. f [from cheefe and prefs.] The prefs in 
which the curds are prefled. 

The cleanly cheefeprefs file could never turn, 

Her aukward fiftdid ne’er employ the churn. Gay's Pajl. 

Ch eEsevat. n.f [from cheefe and vat.] The woodencafe in 
which the curds are confined when they are preffed into cheefe. 

His fenfe occafions the carelefs ruftick to judge the fun no 
bigger than a cheefevat. Glanvi lie's Scepfs, c. 10. 

CheEsy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the nature or form of 
cheefe. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a cheefy fubffance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CheEy. n.f [chela y Lat.] The claw of afhellfifh. 

It happeneth often, I confefs, that a lobfter hath the cbely , 
or great claw, of one fide longer than the other. 

Brown' s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 5. 
Chemistry. See Chymistry. 

Chequer. See Checker. 

To CHETIISH. v. a. [ ckerir , Fr.] To fupport and forward 
with encouragement, help, and protection; to fnelter; tonurfe 

• 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cherijhy ou and yours, God punifh me 
With hate in thofe where I expect moft love. Shak. R- IB* 

I would l were thy bird. 


up 


Sweet, fo would I ; 


£ 0 . 


May the man 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praife. 
Find equal love, and love's untainted fvveets 
Jknjoy with honour. 


Philips. 


But I fliould kill thee with too much cherijhhig. ^ . 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

What doth chcrifo weeds but gentle air l Shakefp. Ft- V " 
Magiftrates have always thought themfelves concerned to 
d to maintain in the minds of men the H- 

Tilhtjon. 

3 ilut 


cherijh religion, an 
lief of a God and another life. 


muel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


CUE 

But otA sod Saturn, which doth all devour, . 

Doth cheril her, and ftill augments her might. Davies. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the uporaidings o 
his own confcience; thofe who a£t by error, have its caenj - 
£ -d encouragements to confirm and 

Che'risher. n.f. [from cherijh.] An encourager; a fitp- 

P0 On; of their greateft praifes it is to be the maintainers 

and cherijhen of a regular devotion, a reverend I worihip , a 

dpratsceim. 

true and decent piety. _ r r 

Che'rishment. n.f. [from cherijh.] Encouragement; fup- 

port ; comfort. It is now obfolete. 

The one lives, her ages ornament, 

That with rich bounty and dear cherijomcrdy 

Supports the praife of noble pcefje. , j,* r 

1 1 Spenfer s Tears of the Mufes\ 

CHERRY, n.f Ptcerife-p Fr. ccrafiiSy Lat.] 
CheEry-tree. n.j. ) L . r . 

The tree hath large Ihining leaves : the fruit grows on 

loner pedicles, and is roundifli or heart-Ihaped : the ftone 
is Sort, tumid, and roundilh. The fpecies are; 1. I he 
common red or garden cherry. 2. Large Spamfh cherry, 
o The red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 
5. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. I he black heart cherry. 
7 . The May cherry. 8. The black cherry, or mazard. 
9. The archduke cherry. 10. The yellow Spanifh cherry. 
2 r . T he Flanders duller cherry. 1 2. The carnation cherry. 
13. The large black cherry. 14* The biid cherry. 1 5* f he 
red bird or Cornifn cherry. 1 6. The largeft double flowered 
cherry. 17; The double flowered cherry. 18. The com- 
mon wild cherry. 19. 1 he wild northern Engliih cheiry, 
with late ripe fruit. 20. The flhcck or perfumed cherry. 
2 2. The cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And many other 
forts of cherries ; as the amber cherry, lukeward, corone, 
Gafboigne, and the morello, which is chiefly planted for 
preferving. 

T’his fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time of the 
Mithridatick vi&ory, by Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680 ; 
and was brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, 
which was An. Dom. 5 5 ; and was foon after fpread through 
moft parts of Europe. It is generally efteemed for its ear- 
linefs, being of the firft tree-fruits that appears to welcome 
in the fruit-feafon. Miller . 

Some devils afk but' the parings of one’s nail, a pin, a nut, 
a cherry ftone ; but ftie, more covetous, would have a chain. 

Shakef Com. of Errors. 
July I would have drawn in a jacket of light-yellow eat- 
ing cherries, with his face and bofom fun-burnt. Peacham. 

All this done by a little fpark of life, which, in its firft 
appearance, might be inclofed in the hollow of a cherry ftone. 

Hale's Grig, of Mankind. 
All the ideas of all the fenfible qualities of a cherry come 
into my mind by fenfation. Locke 

CeieEry. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Pvefembling a cherry 
in colour. 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a pafling pleafing tongue. Shakef. Rich. III. 
Che'rry bay. See Laurel. 

CheErycheeked. adj. [horn cherry and cheek.] Having ruddy 
cheeks. 

I warrant them cherry cheek' d country girls. Cong. Old Bat. 

CheErypit. n.f [from cherry and pit.] A child’s play, in 
which they throw cherry ftones into a fmall hole. 

What ! man, ’tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Ciiersone'se. n.f. [%ef<7<Wof.] A peninfula; a tract of 
land almoft iurrounded by the fea, but joined to the continent 
by a narrow neck or ifthmus. 

Chert, n.f. [from quartz. Germ.] A kind of flint. 

Flint is moft commonly found in form of nodules ; but ’tis 
,, Sometimes found in thin ftratae, when ’tis called chert. Woodw. 

che 7 rub. n.f. ija-o piur. tzpms It is fometimes written 
in the plural, improperly, cherubims.] 

„ A celeftial fpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed next 
in ordei to the feraphim. -All the feveral deferiptions which 
tne Scripture gives us of chcrubin , differ from one another • 
as they are deferibed in the fhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, 
and in a compofition of all thefe figures put together. 1 he 
neioglyphical reprefentations in the embroidery upon the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called by Mofes, Exod. xxvi. 1. 
cherubim of cunning work. Calmet 

The roof o’ th’ chamber ‘ 

VV ith gold cherubims is fretted. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

TT Heav’n’s chcrubin hors’d, 

Upon the fightlefs courfers of the air, 
bhall blow the horrid deed in ev’ry eye, 

bat tears fhall drov/n the wind. Shakefp. Macbeth 

Some cherub finifhes. what you begun. 

And to a miracle improves a tune. p • „ 

Chcrubin^' ad} ■ [fr0mfW -] A»8dick| relating ,o the 
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Attentive, and with more delighted ear. 

Divine inftrucror ! I have heard, than when 
Chm-ubick fongs by night from neighb’ring hills 
Aerial muftek fend'. Milton's Pdradife Lojl , b. v. /. 54 / • 
And on the eaft fide of the garden place. 

Where entrance up from Eden eafieft climbs, 

Cherubick watch. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 1 20. 

CheEubin. adj', [from cherub.] Angelical. 

This fell whore of thine. 

Hath in her more deftruaion than thy fword. 

For all her chcrubin look. Shakefp. Timtr. 

CheEvil. n.f. [charophyllum, Lat.] It is an umbelliferous plant, 
whofe leaves are divided into many fegments : the peta s o 
the flower are bifid and heart-Ihaped ; and each flower is fuc- 
ceeded by two long feeds, not furrowed. T he fpecies are ; 
1. Garden chervil. “ 2. Wild perennial chervil, or cow-weed. 
The firft of thefe ffecies is cultivated for fallads. Miller. 

To CheEup. v.n. [from cheer ; perhaps from cheer up ; cor- 
rupted to cherip.] To chirp; to ufe a cneerful voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy fong tbeir cheerful cheriping ; 

Or hold their peace for Ihamc of thy fweet lays. Spenf. Pajl . 

Chf/slIp. n. J. A fmall vermin, that lies under ftones or 
tiles. Skinner . 

CHESS, n.f [echec, Fr.] A nice and abftrufe game, in which 
two fets of men ate moved in oppofition to each other. 

This game the Perfian magi did invent. 

The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs , 

From thence to bufy Europeans fent. 

And ftyl’d by modern Lombards penfive chefs'. Denham* 
So have I feen a king on chefs, 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bifhops in diftrefs) 

Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs. 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden . 

Che'ss-apfle. n.f SeeWiLD SERViCE,]of which it is a fpecies. 

CheEs- board n. f [from chefs and board.] The board or table 
on which the came of chefs is plaid. 

And cards are dealt, and chcfsboards brought^ 

To eafe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 

CheEs-man. n.j. [from chefs and man.] A puppet for chefs. 

A company of Tefsmen, Handing on the fame fquares of the 
chefsi}oard where we left them : we fay, they are all in the fame 
place, or unmoved. Locke. 

Ci-iUss-pla vfr. n f [from chefs znA player.] A gamefter at chefs. 
Thus like a Ikilful ch e f splay er, by little and little, he draws 
out his men, and makes his pawns of ufe to his greater per- 
Tons Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

Che'ssom. 

The tender cheffom and mellow earth is the beft, being mere 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and fand ; efpecially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 665. 

CHES F. n.f [cy yr.. Sax. cifta, Lat.] 

1. A box of wood or other materials, in which things are laid up. 

He will feek there, on my word : neither prefs, chcft, trunk, 
well, vault, but he hath an abftracft for the remembtance of 
fuch places. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor • 

But more have been by avarice oppreft, 

And heaps of money crowded in the chejl. Dryd. Juv. Sat . 

2. A Chest of Drawers. A cafe with boxes or drawers. 

3. I he trunk of the body, or cavity from the Ihoulders to the 
belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad chefls , or Ihoulders, 
have feldom or never long necks. Brown's Vul. Err. b. vii. c. 14. 

Fie deferibes another by the largenefs of his chejl, and 
breadth of his Ihoulders. Pope's Notes on the Iliad. 

To Chest, v. a. [from the noun.] To repofite in a cheftj 
to hoard. 

Cfiest-foundering. n:f. A difeafe in horfes. It cotries near 
to a pleurify, or peripneumony, in a human body. Ear. Di£t. 

Cheated, adj. [from chejl.] Having a cheft; as broad- 
chefted, narrow-chefted. 

Chester. See Castor. 

Che'sTNUT. n.f. 1 r 7 a ‘ A 

CheEtnut-tree. n. f\ L coajlatgne, Fr. caflanea , Lat.] 

1 . T he tree hath katkins, which are placed at remote dif- 

tances from the fruit, on the fame tree. The outer coat 

of the fruit is very rough, and has two or three nuts 

included in each hulk or covering. This tree was for- 
merly in greater plenty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for the moft part, of this tim- 
ber ; which is equal in value to the beft oak, and, for many 
purpofes, far exceeds it, particularly for making veffels for 
liquors ; it having a property, when once thoroughly feafoned,' 
to maintain its bulk conftantly, and is not fubjecl to Ihrinlc 
or fwell, like other timber. * MUbr 

2 . The fruit of the cheftnut-tree. 

A woman’s tongue. 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear. 

As will a bhejlnut in a farmer’s fire. Shakef Tam. of the Shrew, : 
October has a balket of fer vices, medlars and cheflnuts, and 
fruits that ripen at the latter time. Peacham on Drawing, ; 

3 * he name of a brown colour, * 

+ L His 
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His hair is of a good colour. - 
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, cxce ^ ent co ^ our : y° ur chejlnut was fcver the only 

° ° U T\/r k’ i . . Shakefp. As you like it ; 

fni , long hair was glofly chejlnut brown. Cowl. Dav. 

H HvM ' ° f whIch “ is » 'Pedes. 
fokgiin n ’ f 1 * wftr * Fr - ] A knight ; a gallant 

Renowned Talbot doth expert my aid ; 

And I am lowted by a traitor- villain, 

rmfWTTff the " oble chevali ‘ r - sha W- Hen. VI. . 
Chhl AUX de hnfe n. f. [Fr. The Angular Cheval de Frife 

is le.dom ufed.J The Friefland horfe, which is a piece of 

timber, larger or fnlaller, and traverfed with wooden fpikes 

pointed with iron, five or fix feet long} ufed in defending a 

paliage, flopping a breach, or making a retrenchment to ftop 

.the cavalry. It is alfo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

■r^ , , r . _ t- - . Chambers. 

VHE VENV ; /z.y. [chcvejne, rr,] A river fifh } the fame with chub. 

C-he \ eril. n.f. \_c bey e rau, Fr ] A kid} kidleather. 

/T fentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit : howquickly 
the wrong fide may be turned outward. Shakefp. Twclf Night. 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your foft cheveril confcience would receive, 

If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefpeare s Henry VII. 
O, here’s a wit of cheveril , that ftretches from an inch 

r t/r'r/ W an ^ roac ^‘ Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

CHE f ISANCE .. n.f [ chevifance .] Enterprize } atchievement} 
A word now not in ufe. 

Fortune, the foe of famous chevifanee , 

Seldom, faid Guyon, yields to virtue’s aid, 
ijut in her way throws mifchief and mifchance. 

_ hairy Afueen, b.W. cant. 9. flan. 8. 

CHEfRCN. n.f. [French.] One of the honourable ordi- 
naries in heraldry, It reprefents two rafters of a houfe, 
fet up as they ought to ftand. Harris. 

To CHEW. v. a [ceopyan. Sax. kauwen, Dutch. It is very 
frequently pronounced chaw , and perhaps properly.] 

1. To grind with the teeth} to mafticate 
if little faults, proceeding on diftemper, 

Shall not be wink d at, how fhall we ftretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew’d, fwallow’d, and digefted. 
Appear before us. . Shakefpeare°s Henry V. 

Pacing through the foreft. 

Chewing the food of fweet and bitter fancy. Sh. As you like it. 
This pious cheat, that never fuck’d the blood, 

Nor chew’d the flefh of lambs. Dryden’s Fables . 

The vales 

Defcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verd’rous pafture. Philips. 

By chewing, folid aliment is divided into fmall parts: in a 
human body, there is no other inftrument to perform this 
action but the teeth. By the adtion of chewing , the fpittle 
and mucus are fqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the 
aliment} which action, if it be long continued, will turn the 
aliment into a fort of chyle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To meditate } or ruminate in the thoughts. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial ftand. 

He chews reyenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 

He (tabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior . 

3. To tafte without fwallowing. 

Heav’n’s in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew its name. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Some books are to be tailed, others to be fwallowed, and 
fome few to be chewed and digefted : that is, fome books are 
to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curioufly; 
and fome few to be read wholly, with diligence and attention. 

Bacon , Effay 51, 

To Chew, v ► n. To champ upon; to ruminate. 

I will with patience hear, and find a time ; 

5 T ill then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Skak. Jul. Caf. 
Inculcate the doctrine of difobedicnce, and then leave 
the multitude to chew upon’t. L’EJlrange, Fab. 67. 

Old politicians chew on wifdom paft. 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the laft. Pope’sEpifl. r. /. 244. 
CPIICA'NE. n.f [ chicane , Fr. derived by Menage from the 
Spanifh word chico, little.} 

1. The art of protracting a conteft by petty objection and 
artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane 
of private cafes, but the affairs and intercourfe of civilized 
nations, grounded upon the principles of reafon. Locke on Educ. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left ; they are at an end 
of all their chicane. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of John Bull. 

2. Artifice in general. Thisfenfe is only in familiar language. 

Unwilling then in arms to meet. 

He ftrove to lengthen the campaign. 

And fave his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To Chica'ne, v. n. [chicaner,. Fr.] To prolong a conteft by 
tricks. 

Chica'ner. n.f [chicaneur, Fr.] A petty fophifter ; a trifling 
difputant } a wrangler. 

This is die only way to diftinguifh the two mofl different- 
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Locke on Human Underjlandhf's “ 
• n.f. [. buxmme, Fr.] Sophiftry ; mean Z * 


of 


Chicanery. 
wrangle. 

His anger at his ill fuccefs, caufed him j a 
greateft part of thefe reports; and Only to prefer 6 
i. covered aloft of the chicanery and futility of the praflice ^ 

Chiches. ,n.f See Chickpe %*** “***' ^ 
Chickling Vetch, n.f. flathvrus T of- i -ru i 
this fpecies produce abundance "of flowers, whith ° f 
ornamental in bafons or pots of flowers to place in c hT 
mes, and other parts of large rooms. In Germany they are 

wd/ tailed ^ th ° Ugh nekher fo nil 

CHICK, n. f. } r . c ^ MilUr ‘ 

Chicken, n f \ L cicer b ^ ax - kierten, Dut ] 

1. 1 he young of a bird, particularly of a hen, or fmall bird. 

All my pretty ones ? 

What, all my pretty chickens , and their dam, 

At one fell fwoop ! Shake fear’s Macbeth 

WkM* w]ien the IS br °he, out comes a chick. Davies. 
V hue it is a chick, and hath no fpurs, nor cannot hurt’ 
noi yet hath feen the like motion, yet he readily pradifeth it * 

v , r n , , Ha d s -Origin of Mankind. 

Tv n lince fhe was a fe’n-night old, they fay, 

Tas chafte and humble to her dying day } 

Nor chick, nor hen, was known to difobey. Dryd. Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 
£incl chick. Lock 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine : 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the bone. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

2 . A word of tendernefs. 

My Ariel, chick. 

This is thy charge. Shakefpeare’ s Temped, 

3. A term for a young girl. 

Then, Chloe, ftill go on to prate 

Of thirty -fix and thirty-eight } 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

,Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 

ChFckenhearted. adj. [from chicken and heart .] Cowardly} 
timorous ;* fearful. 

Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenhearted. 

To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Prol. to Sp. Fr. 
The Chi'ckenpox. n.f An exanthematous diftemper, fo 
called from its being of no very great danger. 

Chi'ckling. n.f. [from chick.'] A fmall chicken, 
ChFckpeas. 71. f [from chick and pea.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by flhort fwelling 
pods, like the inflated bladder of a fifh : the feeds are fhaped 
like a ram’s head. It is feldom cultivated in England, where 
peas will do well, which are much preferable. Miller. 

ChFckweed. n.f [chick and weed.] The name of a plant. 
Green mint, or chickweed , are common applications, and 
of good ufe, in all the hard fwellings of the breaft, occafioned 
by milk. Wifeman of Tumour J. 

To CHIDE, v. a. preter. chid or chode, part, chid or chidden. 
[ciban. Sax.] 

1. To reprove} to check } to correct with words: applied to 
perfons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. Sh. HenN L 

If he do fet 

The very wings of reafon to his heels. 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Sh. Troil. & Cref. 

Thofe, that do teach your babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy talks ; 

He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 

Above the waves as Neptune fhew’d his face. 

To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. Waller. 

You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juft now chid you. Addifon’s Cato. 

If any woman of better fafhion in the parifh happened to 
be abfent from church, they were fure of a vifit from him, to 
chide and to dine with her. Swift- 

2. To drive away with reproof. 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V 

3. To blame; to reproach : applied to things. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay. 
And fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your flay. Dryden. 

I chid the folly of my thoughtlefs hafte ; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was path Prior. 

To Chide, v. n. 

1 . To clamour j to fcolT What 
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What had he to do to elide at me. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride Was milling. 

The mother feream’dj the father chid , 

Where can this idle wench be hid ? 

2. To quarrel With. . . . _ 

The bufinefs of the Fate does him offence* ■ 

And he does chide with you. Shakefpeare s Qihci o. 

3 . To make a noife. 

My duty* 

As doth a rock againft the chiding flood. 

Should the approach of this wiid river break, ^ 

And Hand unihaken yours. Shakefpear s Henry \ hi. 

Chi'des. n.f [from chide.] A rebuker ; a reprover. 

Not her that chides, fir* at any hand, i pray.-— 

I love no chide: s, fir. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

CHIEF, adj. [chef the head, Fr.] 

1. Principal } molt eminent} above the reft in any refpect. 

Thefe were the chief of the officers that were over Solo- 
mon’s works. " 1 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 

trefpafs. _ > Ezra ix. 2. 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend } 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Popes Epi/l > 

2. Eminent ; extraordinary. 

A froward man fovveth ftrife, and a whifperer feparateth 
chief friends Proverbs xvi. 28. 

3. Capital; of the firft order} that to which other parts are 
inferior, or fubordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the apoftle’s main 

parpofe in Writing the epiftle, and the chief branches of his 

difeourfe wherein heprofecuted it. Locke’ s Pref to St. Paul’s hp. 

4 It is ufed by fome writers in the fuperlative degree} but, I 

think, improperly : the comparative is never found. 

W e befeech you, bend you to remain 

Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chicfefl courtier, ccufin, and our foil. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Doeg an Edomite, the chief 'e/l of the herdmen. 1 Sa xxi. 7. 

He fometiiries denied admiffion to the chiefejl officers of 

the armv. Clarendon, b. viii. 

✓ 

Chief, n.f. [from the adj edtive.] 

1. A commander} a leader. 

Is pain to‘ them 

Lefs pain, lefs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Lefs hardy to endure ? couragious chief ! 

The firft in flight from pain. Milton’ s P aradife Loft, b. iv. 

After or before were never known 
Such chiefs } as each an army feem’d alone. Dryden’s Fab. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope’sEff. onMan„ 
A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array; 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay feem fometimes to fly. Po. EJf. Crit. 

2. In Chief, in law. In capite , without a fuperior lord. 

All fums deinandable, either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation already made without licence, have been ftayed in. 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon’s Off. Alienations. 

I fhall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chief, as 
I do part of my fmall fortune in Wiltfhire. Dryd. Ded. to Cleom. 

3. In Spenfer it feems to fignify fomewhat like atchievement} a 
mark of diltindtion. 

, Where be the nofegays that fhe dight for thee ? 

I he coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 

I he knottifh rufh-rings, and gilt rofemary. Spenf. Baft. 

4. In heraldry. J J 

1 he chief is fo called of the French word chef the head 
or upper part : this poileffes the upper third part of the efeut- 

n _ cl ] eon * . Peacham on Drawing. 

,1 FfLJISS# ° ( h' [Tom chief] Without a head} without a 
leader. 

And chic fiefs armies doz’d out the campaign, 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. ^ Dunciad, b. iv. 

Chiefly, adv. [from chief] Principally* eminently} more 
tnan common. J 

Any man who will ferioufly confider the nature of an epic 
poem, wnat actions it deferibes, and what perfons they are 
chiefly whom it informs, will find it a work full of difficulty. 

-ri r , , Dryden’s Juven. Preface 

Of ° m> ^ ^ f 

[fr ° m A fmaU P* id *0 theZd 

hr ., r b<: well able to live upon thofe lands, to yield 

he majefly reafonable cbirfrie, and alfo give a comoerem 

wXtL“ ref th T rrif ° nS - v a 
, fmall Tff refoved rent at th ' s da X be any more than a 

JiTN n f- [ from *•/ captain.] 

1. A leader; a commander. J 

(T Iif S dth u r ch t ftah ' for his fcfety’s like. 

• 1 *^ ir chle ftam Humber named was aright) 


tlntD the mighty ftream Him to betake, -■ 

Where he an end of battle and of life did make. Fairy » 

2. The head of a clan. 

It broke, and abfolutely fiibdued all the lords and chieftains 
of the Irilhry. Davus on Ireland 

Chie'vance. n.f [probably from achevance, Fr. P urct H^T 
Traffick, in which money is extorted; as difeount. ANow 

° There were good laws againft ufury , the baftard ufe of 
money; and againft unlawful chievartces and exchanges, 
is baftard ufury! . j f ^fyVlh 

Chilblain, n.f [from chill, cold, and Main-, fo that i em- 
pie feems miftaken in his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpofe.] Sores made by froft. 

I remembered the cure of cbildblanes when I was a boy* 
( which may be called the children’s gout) by burning at the 

fire. 0 

CHILD, n.f. in the plural Children, [cilb, Sax.] 

1. An infant, or very young perfon. 

In age, to wifh for youth is full as vain, 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham 

We fhould no more be kinder to one child than to another^ 
than we are tender of one eye more than of the other L’ Eftr „ 
The young lad muft not be ventured abroad at eight or ten* 
for fear of what may happen to the tendered; though he 
then runs ten times lefs rifqus than at fixteen. _ Locke, 

The ftroak of death is nothing : children endure it, and 
the greateft cowards find it no pain. Wake’s Prep for Death „ 

2. One in the line of filiation, oppofed to the parent. 

Where children have been expofed, or taken away young, 
and afterwards have approached to their parents prefence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, have had a fecret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 239. 

I fhall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shakef K. Li 

So unexhaufted her perfections were. 

That for more children, file had more to fpare. Dryden „ 
He in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 

A long increafe of children s children told. Add. Ovid’ s Met* 

3. In the language of Scripture. 

One weak in knowledge. Ifa. x. 19. 1 Cor. xiii. n. 

Such as are young in grace. 1 John , ii. 13. 

Such as are humble and docile. Matt. xvii. 3, 4. 

The defeendants of a man, how remote foever, are called 
children ; as the children of Edom, the children of Ifrael. 

The children of light, the children of darknefs; who follow 
light, who remain in darknefs. 

The eledt, the bleffed, are alfo called the children of God, 
How is he numbered among the children of God, and his 
lot is among the faints ! IVifdom, v. 5. 

In the New Teftament, believers are commonly called chil- 
dren of God. 

Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jefus ChrifE 
Gal. iii. 26. Calrnet* 

4. A girl child. 

Mercy on’s, a bearne ! a very pretty bearne f 
A boy, or child, I wonder ! Shakejpeare’s Winter’s Tale* 

5. Any thing, the produdt or effect of another. 

Macduff, this noble paflion* 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black fcruples. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth * 

6. To be with Child. To be pregnant. 

If it muft ftand ftill, let wives with child^ 

Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 

^ Left that their hopes prodigioufly be croft. Shakefp. K. John > 

H o Child, v. n. [from the noun.] To bring children. 

The fpring, the fummer. 

The childing autumn, angry winter change 
Tneir wonted liveries. Shakefp. Midfunmer Night Dreamt 
As to childing women, young vigorous people, after irregu- 
larities of diet, in fuch it begins with hemorrhages. Arbuthnot . 

ChiTdbearing, participial fubftantive. [from child and bear. 1 
1 he a£t of bearing children. 

To thee. 

Pains only in childbearing were foretold. 

And, bringing forth, foon recompens’d with joy, 
bruit of thy womb. Milton’ s P aradife Loft, b.x. 1. i or 
I he timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurred ’till fhe i<? 
paft childbearing. Addifons SfeClat. N J . 8q„ 

Childbed, n.f. [from child and bed.} The ftate of a woman 
bunging a child, or being in labour. 

Am /“ er fk,° f , pr ‘ nce Arthur ’ and of aueen Elizabeth, 
who died in childbed in the Tower. Bacon’s Henry VII 

Fure, as when walh’d from fpot of childbed ftain. Par. Rek 
i et thefe, tho’ poor, the pain of childbed bear. Dryd duv 
Eet no one be aaually married, ’till fte hath th t childbed 


pillows. 


Spefi. N . 6060 


Women in childbed are in the cafe of perfons wounded. 

Childbirth, n.f. [from bhild stnd birth.} "t raraft labfuF 
the time of bunging forth ; the aa of bringing forth. ’ 


The 
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The mother of Pyrocles* -Shortly after her childbirth, dice!. 

Sidney^ b. ii-. 

A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, efpecially 
for women travailling in childbirth. Cdrew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed the fharpeft 
pains of childbirth ; to fhew, that there is no ftate exempt from 
borrow. Taylor s Holy Living. 

He to his wife, before the time affign’d 
F or childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. Dryden. 

Chi'lded. adj. [from child.'] Furnifhed with a child. 

How light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 
He childed as I father’d. Ska-kef' ear e s King Lean 

ChiL dermas Day. [from child and mafs .] 

Tire day of the week, throughout the year, anfwering to 
the day on which the feaft of the holy Innocents is folemnized, 
which weak and fuperftitious perfons think an unlucky day. 

So you talk not of hares, or fuch uncouth things ; for that 
proves as ominous to the ffiherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childcrmas day fell, doth to the ma- 
riner. Car civ s Survey of Co'rnwall. 

Chi'ldhood. n.f [from child , cilbhab, Sax.] 

1. The ftate of infants ; or, according to fome, the time in 
which we are children. 

Now I have ftain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Sh. R. & J. 
The Tons of lords and gentlemen fhould be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood , and thy youth. Milt. Pa. Reg. 
The fame authority that the actions of a man have with us 
in our childhood , the lame, in every period of life, has the 
practice of all whom we regard as our fuperiours, Rogers’s Ser. 

2 . The time of life between infancy and puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nourifhing ali- 
ment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began, 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden’ s Fables. 

ChiLdish. adj. [from child '] 

1 . Having the qualities of a child ; trifling ; ignorant ; Ample. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and al- 
mQft childijh. : then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
nile. ^ Bacon’s Effay , 58. 

2. Becoming only children ; trivial 5 puerile. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four years, by the dif- 
ference there was taken away the occafion of childijh conten- 
tions. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lion’s whelps fhe faw how he did bear. 

And lull in rugged arms withouten childijh fear. Fairy 

When I was yet a child, no childifn play 
T o me was pleafing ; all my mind was fet 
Serious to learn and know. Paradife Regained , b. r. 

The fathers looked on the worfhip of images as the moft 
filly and childijh thing in the world. Stillingfeet s Defence . 

One that hath newly learn’d to fpeak and go. 

Loves childijh plays. Rofcommon. 

They have fpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childijh fentences, that confift often in a jingle of words. 

Addifon on Italy. 

By convention the childijh humours of their younger days 
mio-ht be worn out. Arbuthnot s Hijlory of J . Lull. 

Childishly, adv. [from childijh.] In a childifh trifling way ; 

like a child. , , , 

Too-ether with his fame their infamy was fpread,^ who had 
fo rafhly and childijhly ejected him. Hooker s Preface. 

Jt is a thick mifty error, fupported by fome men of excel- 
lent judgment in their own profeflions, but childijhly unikilful 
in any thing befides. Hayward on Ldwa/d V I. 

Childishness, n.f. [from childijh.] 

r. Puerility; triflingnefs. . 

The actions of chddifmefs , and unfafhionable carriage, 
time and age will of itfelf be fure to reform. Locke. 

Nothin^ in the world could give a truer idea of the luper- 
ftition, credulity, and childijhncfs of the Roman catholick 
religion. Adchjon on Italy. 

2 . Harmleflnefs. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childijhnefs will move him more 

Than can our reafons. Shakefpear s Conolams- 

ChPldless. adj. [from child.] Without children ; without 

As thy fword hath made women childlefs , fo fliall thy mo- 
ther be 'childlefs among women. 1 caniue,, xv. 33. 

A man (hall fee the nobleft works and foundations have 
proceeded from childlefs men ; which have fougit to expies 
the images of their minds, where thofe of their o iCo law 
failed : fo the care of pofterity is moft in them that have no 
pofterity. . r Bacon sEJfay, 7. 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain : fo death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut. Miltons Paradife Loft , b.x, l. 989. 
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She 


can give you the reafon why fuch a one died childif. 

, Spectator. N'> 

Chi ldlike, adj. [from child and like.] Becoming orbefeeml 


mg a 


child. 


Who can owe no lefs than childlike obedience to h->r tt, . 
hath more than motherly care. Heeler, b. v r T 

1 thought the remnant of mine ao- e * 

Should have been cherifh’d by her childlike duty. Shakefb 

Chiliad, n.f [from ] A thouland ; a colledliol 
fum containing a thoufand. 

_We make cycles and periods of years ; as decads, centuries 
chiliads , See. for the ufe of computation in hiftory. Hoi / 9 
ChhhaLdron. n.J. [from #*»«.] A figure of a thoufand 


care. 
ion or 


fides. 
In 


a man. 


, _ j who /P eaks of a chiliaedron, or a body 0 f a 

thouland lides ? the idea of the figure may be very confufid 
though that of the number be very diftincl. t f 

Chilifa ctve. adj. [from chile . ] 'i hat which makes chile 1 * 
Whether this be not efFeded by fome way of corrofion 
rather than any proper digeftion, chilifadive mutation or 
^ ahmental converfion. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. iii. c \ 2? 
ChilifaLtory. adj. [fiom chile ] That which has the qua- 
lity of making chile. 1 

. We rather rely upon a chili fall or y menftruum, or 

digeftive preparation drawn from fpecies or individuals, whofe 
ftomachs peculiarly diffolve lapideous bodies. Brown’sVul Er 
ChilificaTion. n f. [from chile.] The aft of making chile. * 
Nor will we affirm that iron is indigefted in the ftomach 
of the Oftriche j but we fufpedl this effecl to proceed not 
from any liquid reduction, or tendence to chylifi cation, by the 
power of natural heat. Brown’s Vulvar Errors , b iii r 09 
CHILL, adj . [cele, Sax.] ’ ’ ' 

1. Cold ; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants I fave from nightly ill. 

Of noifom winds, and blafting vapours chill. Milton. 

2 . Cold j having the fenfation of cold ; fhivering with cold. 

My heart, and my chill veins, now freezing with defpair. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

3. Deprefled j dejedfed.; difeouraged. 

Chill, n.f [from the adjedtive.] Chilnefs; cold. 

1 very well know one to have a fort of chill about his pne- 
cordia and head. Derham’s Phyfco-Theology. 

To Chill, v. a. [from the adjedbve.] 

1. To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So ftirunk my finews, or fo chill’d my veins. 

But confcious virtue in my breaft remains. Dryd. Aurengzeb: 
Heat burns his rife, froft chills his fetting beams, 

And vex the world with oppofite extremes. Creech’s Manil. 

Each changing feafon does its poifon bring 5 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blaft the fpring. Prior. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. Philips. 

2. Todeprefs; to deject ; to difeourage. 

Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his fpirits, and 
awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To blaft with cold. 

The fruits perifh on the ground. 

Or foon decay, by fnows immod’rate chill’d. 

By winds are blafted, or by lightning kill’d. B’ackm. Great . 
ChiLliness. n.f [from chilly.] A fenfation of fhivering cold. 
If the patient furvives three days, the acutenefs of the pain 
abates, and a chillinefs or fhivering afredts the body. Arbuthnot. 
ChiLly. adj. [from chill.] Somewhat cold. 

A chilly fweat bedews 

My fhudd’ring limbs. Philips. 

ChiLness. n.f [from chill.] Coldnefs ; want of warmth. 

If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a fhade, there 
followeth a chilnefs or fhivering in all the body. Bac. Nat. Hif. 
This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A gen’rous chilnefs feizes ev’ry part, 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. Dryd. 
Chimb, n.f [kin/e, Dut.] The end of a barrel or _tub. 
CHIME, n.f. [The original of this word is doubtful. Junius 
and Minjhciv fuppofe it corrupted from cirnbal ; Skinner from 
gamme, or gamut ; Plenjhaw from chiamare, to call, becaufe 
the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only foftened from 
chirme , or churme , an old word for the found of many voices, 
or inftruments making a noife together.] 

The confonant or harmonick found of many correfpondent 

itvfl-i-nmpnfc. 

Hang our fhaggy thighs with bells; 

'Thcit as wp dn llribn a fnne. 

■ A A k V w « • - — — • — — — — — ■ — J . 

In our dance, fhall make a chime. Ben Johrfon’s Fairy Pr. 

The found 

Of inftruments, that made melodious chime. 

Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton’ s Paradife Lof, b. xi. 

Love virtue, fhe alone is free ; 

She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the fphery chime. 

* 





Prior. 
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n The correfpon (fence of found. 

Love firft invented verfe, and form <1 the rh ™ c > _ , 
The motion meafur'd, harmoniz’d the 
. The found of bells, not rung by ropes bu itruck w th 

3 ' hammers. In this fen fe it is always ufed m IV. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shakefp. t sy 
a The correfpondence of proportion or relation. 

4- The conceptions of things are placed m them feveral de- 
grees of fimilitude ; as in feveral proportions, on = t0 J n 
in which harmonious chimes, the voice o rca on 
drowned. Grew's Cejmel. h. u. r. 6. J 5 1. 

To Chime, v. v. [from the noun.] 

1. To found in harmony or confonance. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime. 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 

’Tis mighty hard. 

2. To correfpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch otner corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another ; and, througii 

cuftom, do readily chime, and anfwer one another, in people s 

• Locke. 

memories. 

7. To agree ; to fall in with. 

He not only fat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the difeourfe. Arbuth. Hif. of J. Bui . 
a. To fuit with ; to agree. 

Any feeft, whofe reafonings, interpretation, and language, 
I have been ufed to, will, of courfe, make all chime that 
way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning ot 
the author, feem harfh, ftrange and uncouth to me. Locke. 

5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to chime. 

And, wanting ftrength to rife, defeend to rhime. Smith. 
To Chime, v.a^ To move, or ftrike, or found harmonically, 
or with juft confonancy. 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow, 1 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : > 

With labour’d anvils iEtna groans below. Dryd. Georg. J 
2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIMERA, n.f [Chimeera, Lat.] A vain and wild fancy, 
as remote from reality as the exiftence of the poetical chimera, 
a monfter feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 

In fhort, the force of dreams is of a piece. 

Chimeras all ; and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryden’ s Tables. 

No body joins the voice of a fhcep with the fhape of a 
horfe, to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances, unlefs 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras , and his difeourfe 
with unintelligible words. Locke. 

ChimeLjcal. adj. [from chimera.] Imaginary; fanciful; 
wildly, vainly, or fantaftically conceived ; fantaftick. 

Notwithftanding the finenefs of this allegory may attone 
for it in fome meafure, I cannot think that perfons of fuch a 
chimerical exiftence are proper aeftors in an epic poem Spedlat. 
Chime'rically. adv. [from chimerical.] Vainly; wildly; 
fantaftically. 

Chi'minage. n.f [from chimin, an old law word for a road.] 
A toll for pafiage through a foreft. Coiuel. 

CHI'MNEY. n. 'j. [cheminee, French.]. 

1. The pafiage through which the fmoke afeends from the fire 
in the houfe. 

Chimnies, with fcorn, reje&ing fmoke. Swift. 

2 . The turret railed above the roof of the houfe, for convey- 
ance of the fmoke. 

The night has been unruly : where we lay. 

Cur chimnies were blown down. Shake fp. Macbeth . 

3. The fireplace. 

The chimney 

Is fouth the chamber ; and the chimneypiece, 

Chafte Dian bathing. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

T he fire which the Chaldeans worfhipped for a cod, is 
crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh’s Hif. b. r c. 68. 

Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly think it worth 
ft firing from their chimney fides to obtain. Swift on Sac. Feft. 
Chimney-corner, n.f. [from chimney and corner.] The 
firefide ; the feat on each end of the firegrate ; ufuallv noted 
in proverbial language for being the place of idlers. 

Yet fome old men 

Tell ftories of you in their chimney-corner. Dcnh. Sophy. 
Chimneypiece. n. f [from an piece.] The orin- 

'lnental piece of wood, or ftone, that is fet round the fireplace. 

Polifh and brighten the marble hearths and chimnexpieces 
With a clout dipt in greafe ; nothing maketh them flfine f 0 

r * Swift’s Directions to the Houfemaid 

Chimneysweeper, n.f [from chimney and fwceper.] 

1. One whofe trade it is to clean foul chimnies of loot. 

Fo look like her, are ch'nnneyfweepers black : 

And fince her time are colliers counted bright. Shake fp. 

I he little chimneyfweeper fkulks along, * * 

And marks with footy ftains the heedlefs throncr. Gay’s Trio, 
Even lying Ned the chimneyfweeper of Savov and Tnm 
^ Io rtug al duftman, put in their claims. Arb.Hf.ofJ Bull 
. lUs uled proverbially for one of a mean and vile occupation. ’ 
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G olden lads and girls, all muft, r^mbe'hes 

As chimneyfweeper s , come to dull. the" face 

CHIN. n. f [cinne, bax. kinn. Germ.] I be part 

beneath the under lip. . 1 __ waift. 

But all the words I could get of her, was wrying her ^ ’ 

and thrufting out her chin. 

With his amazonian chin he drove . 

The briftled lips before him. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

He rais'd his hardy head, which funk again. 

And, finking on his bolbm, knock’d his chin. Dryd. Fables. 

ChiLa. n. f [from China, the country where it is made. j 

China ware; porcelain; a fpecies ot vefie Is made injTnr 1 , 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the qualities o .. . 

glafs. They are made by mingling two kinds ot earthy of 
which one eafily vitrifies ; the other refills a very rong iea 
when the vitrifiable earth is melted into gbus* c } iire com 
pletely burnt. 

Spleen, vapours, or final 1 pox, above them all* 

And miftrefs of herfelf, tho’ china fall. Pope’s Lpijt 11. 
After fupper, carry your plate and china together in the fame 
baiket. Swift’s Directions to the Butler . 

Chi'na-Orance. n.f [from China and orange.] 'Fhe fvveet 
orange; fuppofed originally of China. 

Not many years has the China-orange been propagated in 
Portugal and Spain. Mortimers Art of Hujbandry. 

Chi'na-Root. n.J. [from China and root.] A medicinal root, 
brought originally from China. 

Chi'ncough. n.f [perhaps more properly kincough, from 
kincken , to pant, Dut. and cough.] A violent and convulfivc 
cough, to which children are fubje<St. 

I have obferved a chincough , complicated with an inter- 
mitting fever. Elo.er on the Humours. 

CHINE, n.f. [ef chine, Fr. fihiena, Ital. fpina, Lat. ccin. Arm.] 

1. The part of the back, in which the fpine or backbone is found- 

She ft rake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that fhe opened 
all his body. Sidney, b. i. 

He prefents her with the tufky head, 

And chine , with rifing briftles roughly fpread. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
fleep. Shakejp. Henry IV. p. 2. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafon, and he had dealt 
about his chines very liberally amongft his neighbours. Spedlat. 

To Chine, v. a. [ from the noun.] To cut into chines. 

He that in his line did chine the long rib’d Apennine. Dry. 

CHINK, n. f. [cinan, to gape, Sax.] A fmall aperture long- 
wife ; an opening or gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and Thifby did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Shakefp . Mtdfummer Night’s Dream. 
Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the chinks of 
doors, and the like. Bacon’s Nat. Hi ft . N°. 916. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contract the 
chink of their larinx, as to prevent the admifiion of wet or 
dry indigefted BrovJn’s Vulgar Errors. 

In vain fhe fearch’d each cranny of the hbufe, 

Each gaping chink, impervious to a moufe. Swift. 

Other inventions, falfe and abfurd, that are like fo many 
chinks and holes to difeover the rottennefs of the whole fa- 

bri [ k - South. 

To Chink, v. a. [derived by Skinner from the found.] To 
fhake fo as to make a found. 

He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of ftate : 

With ready quills the dedicators wait. Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. 

To Chink, v.v. To found by ftriking each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money fhincs as bright, and chinks as well, as 
’fquire South’s. ' Arbuthnot’ s Hif. f J, Bull. 

When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards. 

And Atwill’s felf was drain’d of all his hoards. Swift, 

Chi'nky. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; gaping; opening 
into narrow clefts. ^ & 

But plaifter thou the chinky hives with clay. Dryd. Virg. Geo . 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. Philips’: Poems. 

Chints. n.f. Cloath of cotton made in India, and printed 
with colours. r 

Let a charming c hints, and Brufiels lace. 

Wrap my cold limbs, and fhade my lifelefs face. Pete’s Efi. 

ChiLpfinf. n.f [from ebapin. Span.] A high fhoe, formerly 
worn by ladies. 3 

Your ladyfnip is nearer heaven than when I faw you laft 
by ftie altitude of a chioppine Shakefp. Hamlet 

was a giantefs, and yet walked' always i * 


The 

chioppines. 


woman 


in 


s', . 

CHIP Cheap, Chipping, in the names of places, \V\f, 
market ; from the Sax cyppan ceapan, to buy. Gibson’ s Cam 
l0 /- n P * V ' a * [P robabl y corrupted from chop.] To cut inm 
finall pieces; to diminifh, by cutting away a little at a 

I o return to our ftatue in the block of marble, we fee it 
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fometimes only begun to be «r%W; fumetimes rough hewn, 
anil juft fketchecl into an human figure. AJdif SpeSiat. 

* llc critick ftrikes out all that is not luft ; 

And ’ns ev’n fo the butler chips his cruft. ’ King’s Celery. 

Induftry 

I aught him to chip the wood, and hew the ft one. Thornf 
Chp. ns J . [from the verb.] J 

1. A fmuh piece taken off by a cutting inftrument. 

Cucumbers do extremely afiecl moifture, and over-drink 
, n ?, ve J which chaff or chips forfeideth. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
i nat chip made the iron fvvim, not by any natural power. 

■ Taylor's V/ or thy Communicant. 

T he ft raw was laid below ; 

Of chips and ferewood was the fecond row. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . A fmall piece, however made. 

1 he manganefe lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, in an ir- 
regular manner, among clay, coarfe fpar, and chips of ftone. 

_ , Woodward on FoJJils. 

Ohi ppino. n.f [from to chip.] A fragment cut off. 

T hey dung their land with the chippings of a fort of foft 

^°T;' . _ Mortimer s Husbandry. 

I he crtppmgs and filings of thefe jewels, could they be pre- 
fcr\ ed, aie of more value than the whole mafs of ordinary 
^ authors. . _ Felton on the Clafftcks. 

Chi k a gr ica r.. adj. [ chiragra , Lat.] Having the gout in 
the hand ; fubjedt to the gout in the hand. 

Chiragrical perfons do fuffer in the finger as well as in the reft, 
^ and fometimes lirft of all. Brown’s Fulgar Errors , b iv. c. 5. 
Chiro graph? r. n. j \ [ %-4p. the hand, to write.] 

He that exercifes or profefles the a£l or bufinefs of writing. 

I bus paileth it from this office to the chirographer’ s, to be 
engroftea. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

Chiro graphist. n.f. [See Chirograph lr.] This word 
is ufed in the following paiiage, I think improperly, for one 
that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : the true word is 
chirofophift , or chiromancer. 

Let the phifiognomifts examine his features ; let the chiro- 
graphifts behold his palm ; but, above all, let us confult for 
^ the calculation of his nativity. Arbuth. a?id Pope’ s Mart. Scrib. 
Chiro'graph y. n. f [See Chirographer.] The art of 
writing. 

Ciiiro'mancer. n f. [See Chiromancy.] One that fore- 
tells future events by infpedling the hand. 

The middle fort, who have not much to fpare. 

To chiromancers’ cheaper art repair. 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair. 

Dry den’s Juvenal, fat. vi. 
Chiromancy, n. f [^eL, the hand, and y . cd >\^, a prophet.] 
The art of foretelling the events of life, by infpedting the 
hand. 

There is not much confiderable in that dodlrine of chiro- 
mancy that fpots in the top of the nails, do fignify things 
paft ; in the middle, things prefent ; and at the bottom, events 
to come. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22. 

To CHIRP, v. n. [perhaps contracted from cheer up. The 
Dutch have circken.] To make a cheerful noife ; as birds, 
when they call without Tinging. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew away, 

’Till hard by them both he and fhe did ftay. Sidney. 

Came he right now to ftng a raven’s note ; 

And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren 
Can chafe away the firft conceived found. Shah. Hen. VL 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. Gay s P aft. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. Thomfon’s Spring. 

To Chirp, v. a. [ This feems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up.] To make cheerful. 

Let no fober bigot here think it a fin. 

To pufh on the chirping and moderate bottle. Johnf. Tav. Ac, 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 

Chirp, [from the verb.] The voice of birds or infedls. 

Winds over us whifper’d, flocks by us did bleat. 

And chirp went the grafhopper under our feet. Speflat. 
Chi'rper. n.f [from chirp.] One that chirps; one that is 
chearful. 

To Chirr e. v. n. [ccop.ian, Sax ] See Churme. 

To coo as a pigeon. “Junius . 

CHIRU'RGEON. n. f. [^Toi^/Sk from x E k> the hand, and 
tgyot, work.] One that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
dicines, but outward applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, furgeon. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are neverthelefs mortal, for his not feeing 
his need of a chirurgcon. South’s Sermons. 

Chiru'rgery. n.f. [from chirurgeon.] The art of curing by 
external applications. 

Gynecia having fkill in chirurgcry , an art in thofe days 
much efteemed. Sidney , b. i. 

Nature could do nothing. in her cafe without the help of 
chirurgcry , in drying up the luxurious flefh, and making way 
to pull out the rotten bones, Wifeman. 
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ChiRu'rGICAL. 1 r e r 
Ch.rTrgICK. \ adj ' SeeC H^URGEON. 

1. Having qualities ufeful in outward applications to hurt* 

As to the chirurgical or phyfical virtues of wax ’ it is 
reckoned a mean between hot and cold. Mortim. Husbardrv 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

3* ^ ai ™ ai . in S enera *> confiding in operations of the hand 

/ hls r <: nfc \ thou S h the fi rft, according to etymology, is now 
icarce found. 

The chirurgical or manual, doth refer to the making j n _ 
an fi exerc ‘fi n g particular experiments. It dBm 
CHI SEL. [ eifeau , Fr. of J'ciffium, Lat.] An inftrument 

with W'hich wood or ftone is pared away. 

What fine chij'cl 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
h or i will kifs her. Skahefp. IF inter’s Pale. 

. 1 here ls fi lcn a leeming foftnefs in the limbs, as if not a 
chifcl had Ire wed them out of ftone, but a pencil had drawn 
and ftroaked them in oil. Wotton’s Architecture . 

Imperfed ffiapes : in marble fuch arc feen, 

"When the rude chifel does the man begin. Dryden. 

To Chi'sel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut with a chifel. 
CHIT. n. f. [according to Dr. hickes, from kind. Germ, child ; 
perhaps from chico , little, Span.] 

1. A child ; a baby. Generally uled of young perfons in con- 
tempt. 

'I hefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 
r ’T will turn all politicks to jeft. " Anonymous. 

2. The flioot of corn from the end of the grain. A cant term 
with maltftcrs. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to fhew the chit or 
fprit at the root-end. ' Mortimer’s Husbandry 

3* A freckle, [from chick-peafe.] In this fenfe it is feldom ufed. 
To Chit. v.n. [from the noun.] Tofprout; to fhoot at the 
end of the grain. 

I have known barley chit in feven hours after it had been 
thrown forth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Chi'tchat. n. f. [corrupted by reduplication from chat.] 
Prattle ; idle prate ; idle talk. A word only ufed in ludicrous 
converfation. 

I am a member of a female fociety, who call ourfelves the 
^ chitchat club. Spediat. N°. 560. 

Chi'tterlings. n f without Angular, [from Jchyterlingh , 
Dut. Minjhew ; from kutteln , Germ. Skinner.] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. ■ 

ChFtty. adj . [from chit.] Childifh ; like a baby. 
Chivalrous, adj. [from chivalry.] Relating to chivalry, 
or errant knighthood; knightly; warlike; adventurous; 
daring. A word now out of ufe. 

And noble’ minds of yore allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy djueen, b. i. 
CHI'VALRY. n.J'. fhevalerie, Fr. knighthood, from chcval, a 
horfe ; as eques in Latin.] 

1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome degrees 
and orders of chivalry ; which, neverthelefs, are conferred 
promifeuoufly upon foldiers and no foldiers. Bacon’s Effiay , 30. 

2. The qualifications of a knight ; as valour ; dexterity in arms. 

Thou haft fiain 

The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
I may fpeak it to my fhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakefp. Hen. IV. part i. 

3. The general fyftem of knighthood. 

Solemnly he fwore, 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 

And whate’er elfe to chivalry belongs. 

He would not ceafe ’till he reveng’d their wrongs. Dryd. Fab. 

4. An adventure ; an exploit. 

They four doing acts more dangerous, though lefs famous, 
becaufe they were but private chivalries. Sidney , b. ii. 

5. The body or order of knights. 

And by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts. Shakefp. Henry IV. part ii. 

6. In law. 

Servitium militare , of the French, chevalier ; a tenure of 
land by knights fervice. There is no land but is holcien me- 
diately or immediately of the crown, by fome fervice or 
other ; and therefore are all our freeholds, that are to us and 
our heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding from the benefit ol 
the king As the king gave to the nobles large pofi'eflions for 
this or that rent and fen ice, fo they parcelled out their lands, 
fo received for rents and fervices as they thought good : and 
thofe fervices are by Littleton divided into chivalry and focage. 
The one is martial and military; the other, clownifh and 
ruftick. Chivalry , therefore, is a tenure of fervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or military office 
unto his lord, and is of two forts ; either regal, that is, fuch 
as may hold only of the king; or fuch as may alio hold of a 
common perfon as well as of the king. That which may 
hold only of the king is properly called fergeantry, and is again 
divided into grand or petit, i. e. great or fmall. Chivalry that 

may 
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may hold of a common perfon, as well as of the king, E 
called feutagium- _ . CciveL 

7. It ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a word not 
much "ufed, but in old poems or romances. 

Cki'vef. n.f five, Fr. Skinner.] 

1. The threads or filaments riling in flowers, with leeds at tiie 
end. 

The mafeuline or prolifick feed contained in the chives, or 
apices of the ftamina. F a y 071 Fhe Creation. 

2 . A fpccies of fmall onion. Skinner. 

Chlorosis, n.f. [from green.] The green-fickncfs. 

To Choak. See Choke. 

CHO'COLATF. n.f [ chocolate , Span.] 

1. The nut of the cacao-tree. 

The tree hath a rofe flower, of a great number of petals* 
from whofe empalement arifes the pointal, being a tube cut 
into many parts, which becomes a fruit fhaped fomewhat like 
a cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are contained 
feveral feeds, collecled into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, and is 
found in great plenty in feveral places between the Tropicks, 
and grows wild. See Cocoa. Miller. 

2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding the kernel of the cacao- 
nut with other fubftances, to bedifiolved in hot water. 

The Spaniards w r ere the firft w T ho brought chocolate into 
ufe in Europe, to promote the confumption of their cacao- 
nuts, achiot, and other drugs, which their Weft Indies fur- 
nilh, and which enter the compofition of chocolate. Chambers. 

3. The liquor, made by a folution of chocolate in hot water. 

Chcco ate is certainly much the beft of thefe three exotick 
liquors : its oil feems to be both rich, alimentary, and ano- 
dyne. Arbuthr.ot on Aliments. 

In fumes of burning chocolate fhall glow, 

And tremble at the fca that froths below ! Pope. 

ChoRolat 1. -house. n.J. \chocolate and houje.] A houfe where 
company is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever fince that time, Lifander has been twice a day at the 
chocolate-houfe. Tatler , N°. 54. 

Chode. [the old preterite, from chide ] See Chide. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Gen. xxxi. 

Choice, n.f [ choix , French.] 

j. The acl of choofing; determination between different things 
propofed ; ele&ion. 

If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe, 

The choice is made ; for I muft both refufe. Dryd. hid. Emp . 

Soft elocution doth thy ftyle renown. 

Gentle or Iharp, according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. Dryd. Perf. fat . v. 

2. The power of choofing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we take to be fo 
in our power, that we might have refufed it. If fire confume 
the liable, it choofeth not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof 
is fuch that it can do no other. Hooker , b. i. / 7. 

There’s no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
choice, whether I will live to the world, or to myfelf. L’Effir. 

I o talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradic- 
tion ; for where there is force, there can be no choice. Where- 
as all moral goodnefs confifteth in the ele&ive a£l of the un- 
derftanding will. Grew’ s Cofmol. b. iii. <•. 2. f 23. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

3. Care in choofing; curiofity of diftin&ion. 

Julius Cxfar did write a colle&ion of apophthegms : it is pity 
his book is loft ; for I imagine they were colledled with judo-- 

r ^. m a ^. d c h°J e - _ Bacon’s apophthegms. 

4. I he thing chofen ; the thing taken or approved, in preference 
to others. 

Your choice is not fo rich in birth as beauty : 

That you might well enjoy her. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Take to thee, from among the cherubim, 

Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Low Mars, fine faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. ’ 

of choice ^ t ^ in ^’ tllat is more P ro P er ty the object 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books 

iJfVexJrfs ° th m ° re C ° ntain > tXTV7 Si; 

bury thy FA 1 ^ 

'-pi ... in Gen. xxin. 6. 

1 neir riders, the flow’r and choice 

c Ut provinces, from bound to bound. A.ilt. P ar R et , 

eleTno gS Pr ° p0fed M °' Ke ’ 35 ob i e& of judgment id 


Did never float upon the fweiling tide. Shakefh F u 
" * T - <*•* . » •*. 

Nor is led captivTby th^LmoTofte™ 31 ' 05 l 

CH ° r "- <UJ- [choif,, French ] Denham ’ 

I- beled; of extraordinary value. 

fter having fet before the king the choicejt of wines and 


A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits. 
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fruits, told him the beft part of his entertainment was to 

G'uar chan, FI . J b 7. 

Thus in a fea of folly tofs’d, 

My choicejl hours of life are loft. Swift. 

2. Chary; frugal; careful. Ufed of perfons. 

He that is choice of his time, will alfo be choice of his com** 
pany, and choice of his adlions. Taylor’s Holy Liv. ng. 

Cho'icfless. adj. [from choice.] Without the power of 
choofing ; without right of choice ; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more im- 
putable to that dead choicelejs creature, than the firft motion of 
it was fuppofed to be; and, therefore, it cannot be a fit re- 
femblance to fhew the reconcileablenefs of fate with choice. 

Hammond on Fundamentals . 

Cho'icely. adv. [from choice.] 

1 . Curioufly ; with exacl choice. 

A band of men, 

Collected choicely from each county fome. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. Valuably; excellently. 

It is certain it is choicely good. TValton s Angler . 

Choiceness, n.f [from choice.] Nicety; particular value. 
Carry into the fihade fuch auriculas, feedlings or plants, as 
are for their choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
CHOIR, n. f \_chorus, Latin.] 

1. An affembly or band of fingers. 

They now affift the choir 

Of angels, who their fongs admire. J Haller. 

2. The fingers in divine worfhip. 

The choir , 

W ith all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 

Together fung Te Derm. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. The part of the church where the chorifters or fingers are 
placed. 

The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
At diftance from her. Shakefp. Henry VHL 

To CHOKE, v. a. [aceocan. Sax. from ceoca, the cheek or 
mouth. Axcording to Minjhew, from Ln i from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanifh, ahogar. ] 

1. io fuftocate; to kill by flopping the paffage of refpiration. 

But when to my good lord 1 prove untrue, 

1 11 choke myfelf. Shakefp * CyjnbeUne* 

While you thunder’d, clouds of duft did choke 
Contending troops. Waller . 

2. To flop up; to obftrudl; to block up a paffage. 

Men troop’d up to the king’s capacious court, 

W hofe portico’s were chok’d with the refort. Chapm. Odyffiey. 
1 hey are at a continual expence to cleanfe the ports, and 
keep them from being choked up, by the help of feveral en- 

S* nes _ Addijon on Italy . 

While prayers and tears his deftin’d progrefs ftay. 

And crowds of mourners choke their fov’reign’s way. Tickell, 

3. To hinder by obftrudlion. 

As two fpent fwimmers, that do cling together, 

And \ choke their art. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

ohe cannot lofe her perfect pow’r to fee, 

Tho mills and clouds do choke her window-light. Davies. 
It feemeth the fire is fo choked , as not to be able to remove 
t e ftone. Bacon’ s Nat. Hijl. N°. 361. 

ou muft make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greateft J for elfe you will choke 
the fpreading of the fruit. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl . 

The fire, which chok’d in afhes lay, 

A load too heavy for his foul to move, 

Was upward blown below, and brulh’d away by love. Drvd. 

4. I o fupprefs. ' J 

And yet we ventur’d ; for the gain propos’d 
Chok d the refpecl of likely peril fear’d. Shakefp. Hen, IV. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin : 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the Along conception 
I hat 1 do groan withal. Shakefp. Othello. 

5. 1 o overpower ; to fupprefs. 

And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, and 

fedion ^ ^ ^ a * Lires °* life, and bring no fruit to per- 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; ^ M * 

But oats and darnel choke the riling corn. Drvden’s Pal? 
Choke n.f [from the verb.] 'The filamentous 
part of an artichoke. A cant word. capillary 

Choke-pear, n.f [from choke and pear.] 

I- A rough, harfii, unpalatable pear. 

2 ' Att” ° r &rCafm ’ ty Which another is Put to filencc. 

pZft 011 mC f ° r S ° ing f ° l0W “ *° ta!k of giving choke- 
A Cho'ker. n. f [from choke.] ClariJJh 

’• k ' ne £hat chokes or fuffocatcs another. 

2. One that puts another to filence. 

3- Any thing that cannot be anfwered. 


Cho'ky. 
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Choky, adj. [from choke. ] That which has the power of 
fuftocation. 

Cho lagocuf.s. n. f. [ x? >■<§'■, hi/e.] Medicines which have 
the power of purging bile or choler. 

CHO IT R. n.j. [cholera, Lat. from 

1. The bile. 

Marcilius Ficimus increafes thefe proportions, adding two 
more of pure c holer. Wotion on Education. 

I here would be a main defedt, if fuch a feeding animal, 
and fo mbjedf unto difeafes from bilious caufes, fhould want a 
proper conveyance for choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. The humour, w r hich, by its fuper-abundance, is fuppofed to 
produce irafcibility. 

It engenders choler , planteth anger ; 

And better ’twerc that both of us did faff, 

Since, of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick. 

Than feed it with fuch over-roafted fiefh. Sh. Tam. of Shrew. 

3. Anger ; rage. 

Put him to choler flraight : he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Oft contradiction. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 

Who can mi flake defire for choler. Prior. 

Cho'lericK. adj. [ cholericus , Latin.] 

1. Abeamding with choler. 

Our two great poets being fo different in their tempers, the 
one cholerick and fanguine, the other phlcgmatick and me- 
lancholick. Dryden' s Fables , Pref. 

1 . Angry; irafcible : of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an boneft plain-dealing fellow, 
cholerick , bold, and of a very unconftant temper. Arb. J. Bull. 

3. Angry ; offenfive : of words or actions. 

There came in cholerick hafte towards me about feven or 
eight knights. Sidney , b. ii. 

Becanus threatneth all that read him, ufing his confident, 
or rather cholerick fpeech. Raleigh's FUJI, of the World. 

Cho'lerickness. n. f [from cholerick.] Anger; irafcibility; 
peevifhnefs. 

To CHOOSE, v. a. I chofe, I have chofen or chofe. [ choifir , 
Fr. ceoyan. Sax. kiefen , Germ.] 

1. To take by way of preference of feveral things offered ; not 
to rejeCL 

Did I choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael to be my 
prieft. 1 Sam. ii. 28. 

I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

If he. fhould offer to choofe , and chooje the right cafket, you 
fhould refufe to perform your father’s will, if you fhould re- 
fufe to accept him. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. To take; not to refufe. 

Let us choofe to us judgment ; let us know among ourfelves 
what is good. J°V xxxiv. 4. 

The will has ftill fo much freedom left as to enable it to 
choofe any aCt in its kind good ; as alio to refufe any a£t in its 
kind evil. " South's Sermons. 

2. To feledt ; to pick out of a number. 

Choofe you a man for you, and let him come down to me. 

r Sa. xvii. 8. 

How much lefs fhall I anfwer him, and choofe out my words 

to reafon with him ? , J 00 -> J x * 1 4 - 

4. To elect for eternal happinefs ; to predeftinate to life. A 

term of theologians. 

To Choose, v. n. To have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 

fio-nifies muff neceffarily be. .... 

° Without the influence of the Deity fupporting things, their 
utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. Hooker , b. v. 

Knaves abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate fuit, 

Convinced or fupplied them, they cannot choofe 
But they muff; blab. 6 hakefp. OtheJo. 

When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the foundation of 
merit, then can he not cho fe but profper. Bacon s Adv. toVill. 
Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, fhe could not choofe but flay. Dryden. 
Thofe who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
cannot choofe but afpire after a happinefs commenfura'.e to their 
duration. L ■Tuletfin. 

Cho'oser. n. f. [hom clmfe.] He that has the power or oitice 

of choofing ; elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth fhe ; 

Come clofely in, be rul’d by me ; 

Each one may here a choofer be, 

For room you need not wreftle. Drayton s A yrnphid.^ 

In all things to deal with other men, as ii I might be my 
own choofer. Hammond's Frail. Catechfm. 

This generality is not fufffeient to make, a good choofer , 
without a more particular contraction of his judgment. H ott. 
To CHOP. v. a. [happen, Dut. couper, French.] 

I. To cut with a quick blow. 

What fli all we do, if we perceive 
Lord Haftings will not yield to our complots : 


CHO 

• Chop oft his head, man. 


VV ithin thefe three days his head is to be chopt off. Shakefp 
^ And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s ipoil, 

Thy breathing noflril hold. Gay's Trivia. 

2 . To devour eagerly, with up. 

^ ou are for making a tufty meal, and for chopping up your 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breakrait 
which the fox prefently chopp'd up. L'Ef range's Fables. 

3. I o mince ; to cut into fmall pieces. 

I hey break their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for 
the pot. Mic. iii. 3. 

Some grannaries are made with clay, mixed with hair 
chopped ftraw, mulch, and fuch like. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, they are fo 
chopped and minced, and ftand fo broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verfes ufually for different 
aphorifms. Locke's Preface to St. Paid's Epifles. 

4. Fo break into chinks. 

I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. Shakef As you like it. 

To Chop. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and unexpected motion, like 
that of a blow: as we fay, the wind chops about, that is 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercufling be near, and yet not fo near as to 
make a concurrent echoe, it cboppeth with you upon the 
fudden. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N°. 24S. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, he chops at the fhadow, and 
lofes the fubftance. L’ Ef range, tab. 6. 

2. To light or happen upon a thing fuddenly, with upon. 

To Chop. v. a. [ceapan. Sax. koopen, Dut. to bu,.] 

1. To purchafe generally by way of truck; to give one thing 
for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to fell again grindeth upon the feller and the buyer. Bacon. 

2 . To put one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up communities and fenfes, 

To chop and change intelligences. Fludib. p. iii. cant. 3. 

Affirm the Trigons chopp'd and chang’d, 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. Hudib. p. ii. cant. 3. 

We go on chopping and changing our friends, as well as our 
horfes. L'Eflrange. 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word for 
another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himfelf into the handling of the caufe a-new, after the judge 
hath declared his fentence. Bacon , Effay 57. 

You’ll never leave off your chopping of logick, ’till your 
fkin is turned over your ears for prating. L' Ef range' s Fables. 

Chop, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. See Chip. 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hundred pounds, 
yet Empfon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

2. A fmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops, 

That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. King's Cook. 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

An infufion in water will make wood to (well; as we fee 
in the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. 

Bacon's Natural Iiiflory, N°. 80. 

Chop-house, n. f [chop and houfe. J A mean houfe ot enter- 
tainment, where provifion ready dreffed is fold. 

I loft my place at the chop-houfe, where every man eats in 
publick a mefs of broth, or chop oi meat, in hlence. Spettat. 

CHO’PIN. n. f [French.] 

1 . A French liquid meafure, containing nearly a pint of Wincheftef. 

2. A term ufed in Scotland for a quart, of wine meafure. 

Chopping, participial, adj. [ In this fenfe, of uncertain 

etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation : imagined by Skinner to fignif) 
lufy, from cay, Sax. by others to mean a child that would 
bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy, hungiychic, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

Chopping-block, n. f. [chop and block.] A log of woo , on 
which any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. 

The ftrait fmooth elms are good for axel-trees, boar s, 

chopping-blocks. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Chopping-knife, n.f. [chop and knifed] A knife with w ici 

cooks mince their meat. . r a 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, a torreir- 
bill on his neck, and a chopping- knife under his girule. ' 

Cho'ppy. adj. [from chop.] lull of holes, clefts, orcra^'j. 

You feem to untlcrftand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying , , » 

Upon her fkinny lips. t 

Chops, n.f. without a Angular. [corrupted probably Horn 

Chaps, which fee.] 

1. The mouth of a beaft. g 0 


So fcon as my a. 
too, for company 
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H S begin to walk, yours 

too, torWiPv ... . . J 

, The mouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 

He ne’er fnook hands, nor bid farewel to him, - 

’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th chops. Sh f k F 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language ; as of a nvc , 

^ of a fmith’s vice. 

Cho'ral. adj. [from chorus, Lat.] . 

1. Belonging to or compofing a choir or conceit. ^ 

Choral fymphonies. 

2. Sins ^= d '" ;; ^° f ^. aphs f u ng the fecund day. Jmhurft. 

CHORD, n. f [ chorda , Lat. When it figmfies a rope or firing 

in general, it is written cord: when its primitive figmhcation 
is preferved, the h is retained.] 

1 . The firing of a mufical inftrument. 

Who mov d 

Their flops and chords, was feen ; his volant touch 
Inftindt thro’ all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milt. F. L. 

2. In geometry a right line, which joins the two ends of any 

arch of a circle. _ ^ . , n . 

To Chord, v. a. [from the noun.] To furmfh with firings 

or chords ; to firing. 

What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell f 
When Jubal ftruck the chorded fhell, 

His lift’ning brethren flood around. Dryden . 

Chorde'e. n.f. [from chorda , Lat.] A contra&ion of the 

froenum. 

Cho'rion. n.f [x»P~ f * t0 contain.] The outward membrane 
that enwraps the foetus. 

Cho'rister. n.f. [from chorus.] 

1. A finger in cathedrals ; ufually a finger of the lower order; 
a finging boy. 

2. A finger in a concert. This fenfe is, for the moft part, con- 
fined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in lively notes 5 
The whiles, with hollow throats. 

The chorijlers the joyous anthem fing. Spenfers EpithaL 
The new-born phoenix takes his way ; 

Of air y chorifers a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Dryden . 

The mufical voices and accents of the aerial chorijlers. Ray. 
Choro'crapher. ■«./ [from %*>&, a region, and to 

deferibe.] He that deferibes particular regions or countries. 
Chorogra'phical. adj. [See Choreographer.] Defcrip- 
tive o^particular regions or countries; laying down the boun- 
daries of countries. 

I have added a chorographical defeription of this terreftrial 
paradife. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Chorogr a / phic all y. adv. [from chorographical.] In a cho- 
rographical manner ; according to the rule of chorography ; 
in a manner deferiptive of particular regions. 
Chorography. n.f. [See Chorographer.] The art or 
practice of deferibing particular^ regions, or laying down the 
limits and boundaries of particular provinces. It is lefs in 
^ its object than geography, and greater than topography. 
Chorus, n.f. [ chorus , Latin.] 

1. A number of fingers; a concert. 

"Fhe Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers ; afterwards one actor was introduced. Dryden . 

Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of human crea- 
tures join together in a hymn of devotion. Addif. Guardian. 
In praife fo juft let every voice be join’d. 

And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind ! Pope's EJf. Crit. 

2. The perfons who are fuppofed to behold what pafles in the 
afls of a tragedy, and fing their fentiments between the ads. 

For fup ply, 

Admit me chorus to this hiftory. Shakefp, Fie nr v V. Prol 

3. Fhe fong between the ads of a tragedy. 

4. V erles of a long in which the company join the fino-er. 
Chose, [the prefer tenfe, from To choofe.] 

^ Our fovereign here above the reft might ftand, 

And here be chofe again to rule the land. Dryden, 

Cho'sen. [the participle paflive, from To choofe.] 

Ir king Lewis vouchfafe to furnifh us 
A' ith iorne few bands of chofen foldiers, 

Iff undertake to land them on our coaft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
o j Gii. n. f l'.co, ^ax. choucas , Fr.] A bird which frequents 
the rocks by the fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. Hanmer. 

in birds, kites and keftrels have a refemblanceVith hawks* 
craws with ravens, daws and choughs. Bacon's Nat. Hid 
i o crows the like impartial grace affords, 

Cuoi J !p r gh r and dav ?’ and fuch re P ubli <* birds. Dryden. 

crop of ”’ 4 d C0mmOnly pr ° n0UnCed and written iW/.] The 

mlloflV f cr °P’ ^hering ™to the lower fide of the bill, 
To r,J trCend ‘ n g ttle tllroat > is a bag or fachel. Br Vul Er 

fe : f °1 g !f al ° f tMs WOTd is doubted 
lauph d. ’ h ° t ; riCS f ° deduce lt: from the French goffer, to 
* V cl . I ° r JGncher ' t0 vvhe e d le; and from the Teutoniek 
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kofen, to prattle. It is perhaps a fortuitous 
without etymology.] 

To cheat; to trick; to impofe upon. ^ 

Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o er and o er ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. Pr. to 
Vrnm T.nndon thev came, fillv people to cboufe$ 

Swift i 


From London they came, filly peopl 
Their lands and their faces unknown. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

When geefe and pullen are feduc’d, 

And fows of fucking pigs are chous d. Hud. pent it. cant. ^ . 
A Chouse, n.j. [from the verb. * This word is dewed by 
Henjhavj from kiam , or chlaus, a mefienger of the I urJulb 
court; wTo, fays he, is little better than a fool.] 
j A bubble; a tool ; a man fit to be cheated. 

A fottifh choitfe , 

Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe, 

Applies himfelf to cunning men. Hudib. part iii. card. 3-. 

2. A trick or fham. 

To Cho'wter. v, n* To grumble or mutter like a irowaid 

child. . tt Ph J K t s - 

Chrism, n.f. [xf&*> anointment.] Unguent; or unction . 

it is only applied to facred ceremonies. ^ ? 

One adt never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chrift s 
eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially by his undtion 01 chi ifm, 
refers to. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

ChriGom*. n.f. [See Chrism.] A child that dies within a 
month after its birth. So called from the chrifom-cloath, a 
cloath anointed with holy unguent, which the children an- 
ciently wore till they were chriftened. 

When the convulfions were but few, the number of cbnfoms 
and infants was greater. Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality . 

To Chri'sten. adj. [chyiprnian, Sax.] 

1 . To baptize ; to initiate into chriftianity by water. 

2. To name ; to denominate. 

Where fuch evils as thefe reign, chriflen the thing what you 
will, it can be no better than a mock millenium. Burnet. 
Christendom, n.f. [from Chrijl and dom ] T he co! ec- 
tive body of chriftianity ; the regions of which the inhabitant 
profefs the chriftian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of Chriflenclom moft af- 
flicted can belt teftify. Hooker, b. iv. j. 14. 

An older and a better foldier, none 
That Chrijlendom gives out. Shakefp. 

His computation is univerfally received over all Chrijlen- 
dom. Holder on f ime. 

Christening, n.f. [from the verb.] The ceremony of the 
firft initiation into chriftianity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned at Weft- 
minfter, about two years after the marriage ; like an old 
chrijlening, that had ftaid long for godfathers. Bacon s H. VII. 

We fhall infert the caufes, why the account of chriflenings 
hath been negledted more than that of burials. Graimt's B. M. 

The day of the chrijlening being come, the houle was filled 
with goffips. 

Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
CPIRFSTIAN. n.f. [Chrijl i anus, Lat.] A profeftbr of the le- 
ligion of Chrift. . 

We chrjitans have certainly the beft: and the holieft, the 
wifeft and moft reafonable religion in the world Tillotfon. 
Christian, adj. Profeffing the religion of Chrift. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To fhake the head, relent, and ftgh, and yield 
To chriftian intercefl'ors. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice* 

ChrisTian-name. n.ji The name given at the font; diftinct 
from the Gentilitious name, or furname. 

Christian ism. n.f. [chrijlianifmus, Lat] 

1. 'Fhe chriftian religion. 

2. T he nations profeflina; chriftianity. 

Christianity, n.f. [chrctienu, French.] The religion of 
chriftians. 

God doth will that couples, which are married, both infi- 
dels, if either party be converted unto chriftianity , this fhould 
not make reparation. Hooker, F. 2. f 5, 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any volun- 
tary fin, cuts himfelf off from chrjlianity. Addif. on Ch. Rel. 
To Christianize, v. a. [from chr jtia?:.] To make chriftian • 
- to convert to chriftianity. 

f he principles of platonick philofophy, as it is no w chr if- 
ti aniseed. Dryden s fuv. Dedicat . 

Chri'stianLy. adv. [from chriftian.] Like a chriftian ; as be- 
comes one who profefles the holy religion of Chrift 
Chri stm as. n.f. [from Chrift and mafs.] The day on which 
the nativity of our bleffed Saviour is celebrated, b , the parti- 
cular fervice of the church. 

A Christmas-box. n.f [from chrijhnas and box.] A box in 
which little prefents are colleded at Chriftmas. 

When time comes round, a Chrift mas-box they bear. 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gays Trivia . 
Christmas-flower. n.f See Hellebore. 

Christ s-thorn. n.f. [So called, as Skinner fancies, becaufi 
the thorns have fame likenefs to a crofs.] 

It hath long fharp fpines : the flower has five leaves, in form 
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of a rofe : out of the flower-cup, which is divided into feverai 
iegments, riles the poincal, which becomes a fruit, lhaped like 
a bonnet, having a fiiell almoft globular, which is divided 
into three cells, in each of which is contained a roundifh 
feed. 1 his is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant from 
which our Saviour’s crown of thorns was compofed. Miller. 

Chroma tick, adj . [;t§w/x.a, colour.] 

1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the chromatic k, or colouring. Dry den’s Dufrefnoy. 

2 . Relating to a certain fpecies of antient mufic, now unknown. 

? It was obferved he never touched his lyre in fuch a truly 

chromatick and enharmonick manner, as upon that occafion. 

Arbuth. and Pope s Mart . Scriblerus. 

CHRONICAL. } j. rr , . 

Chro'nick. $ ad J' [ from time -J 

A chronical diftemper is of length ; as dropfies, Afthma’s, 
and the like. Quincy. 

Of difeafes fome are chronical , and of long duration j as 
quartane agues, fcurvy, &c. wherein we defer the cure unto 
more advantageous feafons. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies is to divert the old 
man, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diftemper. 

CHRO'NICLE. n f [< chronique , Fr. from x?°^> time.] ^ 

i . A regifter or account of events in order of time. 

No more yet of this ; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

2 A^hifto rekti0n f ° r a breakfafL Shakefp. Tempejl. 

You lean too confidently on thofe Irilh chronicles , which 
aie mod: fabulous and forged. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If from the field I fhould return once more, 

I and my fword will earn my chronicle. Shak. Ant. andCleop. 

I m traduc d by tongues, which neither knows 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with thofe which you are to produce 
for the Britilh chronicle. Dryden. 

To Chro'nicle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or biftory. 

This to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chronicle times than 
to fearch into reformation of abufes in that realm. Spenf. Irel. 

2. To regifter; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Love is your mafter ; for he mailers you : 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, fhould not be chronicled for wife. Shakefp. 

I fhall be the jell of the town ; nay, in two days I expedl to 
be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woful ballad. Cong. Old Bat. 

Chronicler, n.f [from chronicle.'] 

1 . A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them Hand 
Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne . 

2 . A hiftorian; one that keeps up the memory of things paft. 

Ido herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irilh chroniclers. Spenf 
This cuftom was held by the druids and bards of our an- 
tient Britons, and of latter times by the Irilh chroniclers , 
called rimers. Raleigh’s Hiji. of the World. 

Ch roV’OCRAM. n.f time, and to write.] An 

infeription including the date of any action. 

Of this kind the following is an example: 

Gloria laufque Deo, faCLorVM in faecTla funt. 

A chronograrnmatical verfe, which includes not only this 
year i66c, but numerical letters enough to reach above a 
thoufand years further, until the year 2867. Howel’s Parley. 

Ch ronogramma'tical. adj. [from chronogram ] Belonging 
to a chronogram. See the laft example. 

Ch ronogra'mmatist. n.f [from chronogram ] A writer of 
chronograms. 

There are foreign univerfities, where, as you praife a man 
in England for being an excellent philofopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary char after to be a great chronogrammatijl. Addifon. 

Ch rono'loger. n.f [xf'&y time, and n 6 y(&, doftrine ] He 
that ftudies or explains the fcience of computing paft time, or 
of ranging paft events according to their proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themfelves about moft great 
epocha’s. Holder on Time. 

Chronolo'gical. adj. [from chronology.'] Relating to the 
doftrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronological account of fome times 
and things paft, without confining myfelf to the exaftnefs of 
years. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Chronologically, adv. [from chronological.] In a chrono- 
logical manner ; according to the laws or rules of chronology ; 
according to the exaft feries of time. 

Chrono'logist. n.f [See Chronologer.] One that ftudies 
or explains time; one that ranges paft events according to th<? 
order of time ; a chronologer. 

According to thefe chronologijls , the prophecy of the Rabin 
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ftould but fix “ 

.obe“a™wir edn0ife and dufi ° f 

Chrono'logy. n.f. time, ami Ro'y®., dofi-rimf l^Th" 

fcience of computing and adjufting the periods of time a" 
the revolution o, the fun and moon ; and of computing t Y 
paft, and referring each event to the proper year. D 
And the meafure of the year not being fo Derfeftlv 
to the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to tranfmft 
a true chronology to fucceeding ages. Holder on Time 

W k e * e aV i U L e t ? th n cuftoms the Greeks, I believe I 
may be juftified by the ftrifteft chronology ; though a poet is 

not obliged to the rules that confine an hiftorian. p 

A Chronometer. « f. [^ and ^.] An inftrument £ 
tlie exaft menfuration of time. 

According to obfervation made with a pendulum chronome- 
ter, a bullet, at its firft difeharge, flies five hundred and ten 
yards in five half feconds. Derham’s Phyfico-Lhedo™ 

Chrysalis, n.f [from x$ wl &, gold, becaufe of the <*olden 
colour in the nymphae of fome infefts.j 

A term ufed by fome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft ap- 
parent change of the maggot of any fpecies of infefts. Chamb. 

Chry solite. n. f [^»W, gold, and a ftone.] 

A precious ftone of a dulky green, with a caft of yellow. 

Woodward’s Meth. Eft. 

Such another world, v 
Of one intire and perfeft chryfolite , 

I’d not have fold her for. ' Shakefp Othello. 

If metal, part feem’d gold, part filver clear : 

If ftone, carbuncle moft, or chryfolite. Milt. Par. Lof, b. iii. 

ChRvso'prasus. n.f [%^<r(^, gold, and prafmus, green ] A 
precious ftone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a ckryfoprafus . Rev. xxi. 20. 

CHUB, n.f [from cop , a great head, Skinner.] A river filh. 
i he chevm. 

The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but heft 
in winter. He is full of fmall bones: he eats waterifh; not 
firm, but limp and taftelefs : neverthelefs, he may be fo drefled 
as to make him very good meat. Waltons Angler . 

Chu'bbed. adj. [from chub. J Big-headed like a chub. 

To CHUCK, v. n. [A word probably formed in imitation of 
the found that it expreffes ; or perhaps corrupted from chick.] 

^ To make a noife like a hen, when fhe calls her chickens. 

To Chuck, v. a. 

1 . To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call. 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, fo as to make the 
mouth ftrike together. 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a fmile, and 
cry, ay, the boy takes after his mother’s relations. Cong. 0 . B. 

Chuck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that people ufe to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick. 

Come, your promife. What promife, chuck ? Sh. Othello. 

3. A fudden fmall noife. 

Chuck-farthing, n.f. [ chuck and farthing.] A pi ay, at 
which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at chuck-farthing , fhuffle-cap, and all- 
fours. Arbuthnot’ s Hiftcry of John Bull. 

To Chu'ckle. v.n. [fchaecken, Dut.] To laugh vehemently; 
to laugh cbnvulfively. 

What tale fhall I to my old father tell ? 

’Twill make him chuckle thou’rt bellow’d fo well. Dryd. 

She to intrigues was e’en hard hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted. Prior. 

To Chu'ckle. v. a. [from chuck.] 

1. T« call as a hen. 

I am not far from the women’s apartment, I am fure; and 
if thefe birds are within diftance, here’s that will chuckle ’em 
together. Dryden’ s Don Schaf ian. 

2. To cocker; to fondle. 

Your confeffor, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge; he 
muft chuckle you, and moan you. Dryden’ s Spanijh Fryar. 

Chu'et. n. f [probably from To chew.] An old word, as it 
feems, for forced meat. 

As for chuets, which are likewife minced meat, inftead of 
butter and fat, it were good to moiften them partly with 
cream, or almond or piftacho milk. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 54 * 

CHUFF, n.f. [A word of uncertain derivation ; perhaps cor- 
rupted from chub, or derived from kwf, Welfh, a frock.] A 
coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? No, ye _fkt 
chuff's, I would your ftore were here. Shakef Henry lv . 

A lefs generous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the laft. L’Ef range. 

ChuYfily. adv. [from chuffy.] Surlily; ftomachfully. 

John anfwered chuff ly. Clarifa. 

ChuYfiness. n.f [from chuffy] CJownifbncfs ; furlinefs. 

T J J Chu'ffy. 
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Chu'ffy. adj. [horn chuff.) Blunt; Curly . , ht . 

Chum, n.f [cbom, Armorick, to live together.] A cham 

fellow; a term ufed in the univerfities. 

Chump n.f A thick heavy piece of wood, lefs than a block. 
When one is battered to fhivers, they can quickly, 0 

° f W00d ’ accommodate thenrfelves^ithan^.^^ 

CHURCH, n.f. [cij-tce, Sax. xv^xL] 

1. The colleftive body of chriftians, ufually termed the cati 

The church being a fupernatural fociety* doth differ from 
natural focieties in this ; that the perfons unto whom we aflo- 
ciate ourfelves in the one, are men, fimply confidered as men ; 
but they to whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 

and holy men. ^ 00 f r > ’ u 

2 . The body of chriftians adhering to one particular opinion, 

or form of worfhip. 

The church is a religious affembly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and fometimes the fame word means a 
fynod of bifliops, or of prefbyters; artd in fome places it is 
the pope and a general council. Watts’ s Logic k. 

2. The place which chriftians confecrate to the worlhip of 

God. T A 

That churches were confecrated unto none but the i^ord 

Only, the very general name chiefly doth fufficiently Ihew . 
church doth fignify no other thing than the Lord’s houfe. tlook. 
Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Again ft the churches. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjunftion with other words ; as 
church-member, the member of a church ; church-power x 
fpiritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To Church, v. a. [from the noun.] To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 
Church-ale. n.f. [from church and ale.] A wake, or feaft, 
commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale , two young men of the parifh are yearly 
chofen to be wardens, who make colleftion among the pa- 
rilhioners of what provifion it pleafeth them to beftow. Carew. 
Church-Attire, n.f The habit in which men officiate at 
divine fervice. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difeourfes, touching that 
church-attire, which with us for the moft part is ufed in pub- 
lick prayer. Hooker, b. v. f 29. 

Church-authority, n.f Ecclefiaftical power; fpiritual 
jurifdiftion. 

In this point of church-authority , I have fifted all the little 
feraps alleged. Atterbury. 

Ch urch-burial. n.f. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 

The bifhop has the care of feeing that all chriftians, after 
their deaths, be not denied church-burial, according to the 
ufage and cuftom of the place. Aylijfe’s Paergon. 

Church-founder, n.f. He that builds or endows a church. 
Whether emperors or bifliops in thofe days were church- 
founders, the folemn dedication of churches they thought not 
to be a work in itfelf either vain or fuperftitious. Hooker. 
Ch urchman. n.f. [1 church and man. ] 

1 . An ecclefiaftic ; a clergyman ; one that minifters in facred 
things. 

If any thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or church-government, rely not only upon your- 
L’lf- Bacon’s Advice to Villers. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
into order, that had been fo long negledled, and that was fo 
ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen. Clarend. 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign’d. 

And living taught, and dying left behind. Dryden’ s Fables . 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

Church-wardens n.f. [See Warden.] Are officers yearly 

chofen, by the confent of the minifter and parifhioners, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of each place, to look to the church, 
church-yard, and fuch things as belong to both ; and to ob- 
ferve the behaviour of the pariftlioners, for fuch faults as ap- 
pertain to the jurifdiaion or cenfure of the ecclefiaftical court. 

1 hey are a kind of corporation, enabled bylaw to fue for any 
thmg bdonging to their chinch, or poor of their parifh. Cowel. 

. 1 here diouid likewife church-wardens, of the graveft men 
m the P ariftl > be appointed, as they be here in England. Spenf 
^ Our church-wardens 

- eaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gav 

in whRh A ffi D ’l”‘/ : 7^ § round ad j oi ning to the church, 

in wmch the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

. ^ am ahnoft afraid to ftand alone 

Ure in the churchyard , yet I will adventure. Shakefpcare 

fu LAZZ ■' 7 he i e they bury much ’ the earth will con- 

x, cor P s l n far fnorter time than other earth will Bacon 
No pU C e fo facred from fuch fops is barr’d ; ' 

CHURL. b «./“r^r&r re / lfe r" Paul ’ S f ht >ph»i. Pope. 

*4 saws zLg&s. •, ■ *-* — 
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1. A ruftick; a countryman ; a labourer; . . , 

One of the bafer fort, which they call churls, being re 
proved for his oath, anfwered confidently; that his lo^d com- 
manded him. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland , 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw ? 

All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shak. Midf. Night’s Dr, 

From this light caufe th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mifehief, hate, and wars. Dryd. AEri* 

2 . A rude; furly, ill-bred man. 

A churl’ s courtefy rarely comes, but either for gain of 
falfhood. Sid/ufl b. iU 

3. A mifer; a niggard; a felfifh or greedy wretch. 

Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelefs end ! 

O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

To help me after; . Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

ChuYlish. adj. [from churl] 

1. Rude; brutal; harfh; auftere; four; mercilefs; unkind; 
uncivil. 

A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears* 

Thofe at her father’s churlijh feet Ihe tender’d. Shakefp . 

The interruption of their churlijh drums 
Cuts off more circumftance : they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shakefp. King John „ 

A lion in love with a lafs, defired her father’s confent. 7 he 
anfwer was churlijh fenough, He’d never marry his daughter to 
a brute. L’ EJl range’ s Fables . 

Fie the purfuit of churlijh beafts, 

Preferr’d to fleeping on her breafts. Waller <, 

2. Selfifh ; avaritious. 

The man was churlijh and evil in his doings. 1 Sa. xxv. 3; 

This fullen churlijh thief, 

Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. King s M. of M. 

3. [Of things.] Unpliant; crofs-grained ; unmanageable; harlh; 
not yielding. 

If there be emiffion of fpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and churlifh. Bacon’s Nat. FUJI. N®. 326. 

The Cornifti men were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlijh , and that would fooner break than bow. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

In the hundreds of Effex they have a very churlijh blue 
clay. Mortimer’s Husbandry* 

4. Intra&able; vexatious; 

Will you again unknit 

This churlijh knot of all abhorred war. Shakefp. Henry IV, 
Spain found the war fo churlijh and longfome, as they found 
they fhould confume themfelves in an endlefs war. Bacon . 

Spreads a path clear as the day. 

Where no churlijh rub fays nay. Crajhawi 

Chu'rlishly. adv. [from churlijh.] Rudely; brutally. 

To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churlijhly put over 
the fon for a reward of the fervice of his fire. Howel’s Voc. For. 

ChuYlishness. n.f [from churlijh ; cjqffiycneyjfe, Saxon.] 
Brutality ; ruggednefs of manner. 

Better is the churlifmefs of a nian than a courteous woman. 

Ecclus. xlii. 14; 

In the churlifmefs of fortune, a poor honeft man fuffers in 
this world. L’EJlrange ; 

Chur me. n. f [more properly chirm, from the Saxon cyp me ? 
a clamour or noife ; as to chirr e is to coo as a turtle.] A con- 
fufed found ; a noife. 

He was conveyed to the Tower with the ckurme of a 
thoufand taunts and reproaches. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A CHURN, n.f. [properly cherh, from kern, Dut. cejiene, Sax.] 
The veffel in which the butter is, by long and violent agita- 
tion, coagulated and feparated from the ferous parts of° the 
milk. 

Her aukward fift did ne’er employ the churn. Gay’s Pafl ; 

To Churn, v.a. [ kernen , Dutch.] 

1. To agitate or Ihake any thing by a violent motion. 

Perchance he fpoke not ; but 
Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on« 

Cried Oh. Shakefp. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grtmting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 

Churn d in his teeth, the foamy venom rofe. Ad. Ov. Met . 

_ . e raechanifm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 

lilts m mixing with it animal juices, and, in the a&ion of the 
fohd parts , churning them together. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. 1 o make butter by agitating the milk. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. 

You may try the force of imagination, upon ftayino- the 
coming of butter after the churning. Bacon’s Nat. ////?. 

Chu rrworm. n.f. [from cypjaan, Sax.] An infeft that turns 
about nimbly; called alfo a fancricket. Skinner , Philips. 

To Chuse. See To Choose. ^ 

C MngTchyle.^ [fr ° m ^ t0 Chyle > con ' 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fermented the ch y- 

tation mafS ’ U haS 116 ftatS ° f dr ‘ nk ’ not ri P en,;d by fermen- 

CHYTF 1 tl , . Floyer on ihe Humours. 

bvdLfV Y U 1 The w h ‘te juice formed in the ftomach 
Woodson of the aliment, and afterwards changed into 
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This powerful ferment* mingling with the parts, 

The leven’d mafs to milky chyle converts. Blackm. Creation. 
The chyle itfelf cannot pafs through the fmalleft vefTels. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Chylifa'ction. n. f. [from chyle.'] The act or procefs of 
making chyle in the body. 

Drinking exceflively during the time of chylifaBion, flops 
perforation. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Chylifa'ctive. adj. [from chylus and facio, to make, Lat.] 
Having the power of making chyle. 

ChylopoeTick. adj . [x,t/x©*, and no ■««.] Having the power,- 
or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the chylopoetick organs, more or 
lefs chyle may be extracted from the fame food. Arbuthnot. 
Chy'lous. adj. [from chyle.'] Confifting of chyle; partaking 
of chyle. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already prepared. Arb. 

Chemical. \ a dj, [ chymicus , Latin . 1 
Chy'mick. S 

1, Made by chymiftry. 

I’m tir’d with waiting for this chymick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 
The medicines are ranged in boxes, according to their 
diftinct natures, whether chymical or Galenical preparations. 

Watts's Improvement of Mindy p. i. c. 1 7. 

2. Relating to chvmiflry. 

Methinks already, from this chymick flame, 

I fee a city of more precious mold. Dryd. Ann. Mirab, 
With chymic art exalts the min’ral pow’rs. 

And draws the aromatick fouls of flow’rs. Pope’sW rndf.For. 
Chy'mically. adv. [from chymical.'] In a chymical manner. 
CHY'MIST. n.f [See Chy'mistry.] A profelfor of chy- 
miftry; a philofopher by fire. 

The flarving chymijl, in his golden views 
Supremely bleft. Pope's Effay on Many Epifl. ii. 

Chy'mistry. n.f [derived by fome from x v tb^ juice, or yfu, 
to melt ; by others from an oriental word, ke?nay black. Ac- 
cording to the etymology, it is written with y or e .] 

An art whereby fenfible bodies contained in vefTels, or 
capable of being contained therein, are fo changed, by means 
of certain inftruments, and principally fire, that their feveral 
powers and virtues are thereby difeovered, with a view to 
philofophy, or medicine. Bocrhaave . 

Operations of chymijlry fall fhort of vital force : no chymift 
can make milk or blood of grafs. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

CibaTious. adj. [cibarius, Lat. from cibusy food. J Relating to 
food ; ufeful for food ; edible. 

Ci'bol. n.f. [ ciboule, Fr.] A fmall fort of onion ufed in fal- 
Jads. See Onion. This word is common in the Scotch 
dialed! ; but the / is not pronounced. 

Ciboules , or fcallions, are a kind of degenerate onions. Mart. 

1. The fear remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio with his cicatricey an emblem of war, 
here on his fmifter cheek. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2. A mark; an impreffure: fo ufed by Shakefpeare lefs properly. 

Lean but upon a rufh 
The cicatrice and capable impreffure 

Thy palm fome moment keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 
C 1 c a t it i sant. n.f. [from cicatrice.] A11 application that in- 
duces a cicatrice. . , ... 

Cicatrisive. adj. [from cicatrice.'] Having the qualities pro- 
per to induce a cicatrice. 

Cicatrization, n.f [from cicatrice .J 

1. The a& of' healing the wound. . . . , . 

A vein burfted, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upo 
be for the moll part incurable, becaufe of the continual mo- 
tion and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider, and 

hindering the conglutination and cicatrization of the vein. 

& Harvey on Confmnptions. 

2. The ftate of being healed, orfkinned over. 

To Ci'catrize. v. a. [from cicatrix.] , 

1 To apply fuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as heal and 
A * j P v ■k Quincy. 

fkin them over. ^ 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a fore. > f . 

We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized 1 1 with a fmooth 

Wifeman on Tumours. 

CVcfty n C. A fort of herb. See ..Sweet Cicely. 
CichoAcLs adj. [from cuborium, Lat.] Having the qua- 

Uti Oi plentifully evacuate the fait ferum; as all acid 
diureticks, and the teftaceous and 

To CI'CURATE. v.a ■ [dcuro, Lat.] To tame; to reclaim 
from wildnefs; to make tame and tractable. 

After carnal con verfation poifons may yet re ai 

tion of their natures 5 yet are fo refrrfW, emulated, and 
fubdued, as not to make good their deftructive malign . 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.y. c. 1 

CicuRa'tion. n.f. [from circurate. J 1 aCL oi tamm S or 
reclaiming from wildnefs. 


Philips . 



This holds not only in domeftick and man fuete birds * f 0 r 
then it might be the eficct of cicuration or inftitution; but in 

thewild - Ray on the Creadon 

CFDER. n.f [cidrey Fr. fdra, Ital. ficer a , Lat •nx’i 

1. All kind of ftrong liquors, except wine. I his fenfe is nm 

wholly obfolete. ° W 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits prefled. 

We had alfo drink, wholfome and good wine of the 
grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that country ; a won* 
derful pleafing and refrefhing drink. Bacon's New Atlant. 

3. The juice of apples expreffed and fermented. 

To the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born, 

Shall pleafe all taftes, and triumph o’er the vine 

CFderist. n.f. [from cider.'] A maker of cider. 

When the ciderifts have taken care for the beft fruit, and 
ordered them after the beft manner they could, yet hath their 
cider generally proved pale, fliarp, and ill tailed. Mortimer . 

Ci'd ERKIN, n.f. [from cider.] 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk or grofs 
matter of apples, after the cider is prefled out, and a conve- 
nient quantity of boiled water added to it ; the whole infufmg 
for about forty-eight hours. Philips's World of Words . 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and fupplies the 
place of fmall beer. Mortimer. 

Cieling. n.f See Ceiling. 

CIERGE, n.f. [French.] A candle carried in proceflions. 

CFliary. adj. [ ciliurn , Lat.] Belonging to the eyelids. 

The ciliary procefles, or rather the ligaments, obferved in 
the inflde of the fclerotick tunicles of the eye, do ferve inftead 
of a mufcle, by the contraction, to alter the figure of the 
eye. Ray on Creation. 

CilFcious. adj. [from ciliciwniy Tair-cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 
A garment of camel’s hair ; that is, made of fome texture 
of that hair, a coarfe garment, a cilicious or fackcloth habit, 
fuitable to the aufterity of his life. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ci'ma. See Cymatium. 

Cima'r. SeeSiMAR. 

Cime'liarch. n.f [from a^^ia^i-] The chief keeper of 
plate, veftments, and things of value belonging to a church ; 
a church-warden. D/V?. 

Ci'meter. n.f [cimitarray Span, and Portug. from chimcteiry 
Turkilh. Bluteaii s PortugueJ'e Dictionary.] A fort of fword 
ufed by the Turks; Ihort; heavy; and recurvated, or bent 
backward. This word is fometimes erroneoufly fpelt fcimitar 9 
and feymeter ; as in the following examples. 

By this feimitary 

That flew the fophy and a Perfian prince. 

That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Shak. Mer .ofVen. 

Our armours now may ruft, our idle feymiters 
Hang by our Tides for ornament, not ule. Dryd. Don Sebaf. 

Ci'ncture. n.f. [ cincluray Latin.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whofe cloak and clnflure 
Hold out this tempeft. Shakefp. King John. 

Columbus found th’ American, fo girt 
With feather’d cintturey naked elle, and wild. Milt. P a. Lof . 

He binds the facred cincture round his breaft. P ope's Odyjf. 
An inclofure. 

The court and prifon being within the cintture of one wall. 

Bacons Henry ViL 

3. [In architecture.] A ring or lift at the top and bottom of the 
{haft of a column; feparating the Ihaft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is fuppofed to be in 
imitation of the girths or ferrils anciently ufed, to ftrengthen 

and preferve the primitive wood- columns. . Chambers. 

CFNDER. n.f. [ ceindre , Fr. from cinereSy Latin.] 

1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without being reduced to aihes. 
I ftiould make very forges of my cheeks. 

That would to cinders burn up modefty, .. 

Did but I fpeak thy deeds. Shakefp. Owe 0. 

There is in fmiths cinders, by fome adheflon of iron, fome- 
times to be found a magnetical operation. Brown's Vul. Err. 
So fnow on ^Ttna does unmelted lie, 

Whofe rolling flames and fcatter’d cinders fly. Waller. 

2. A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 

The fat upon a cinder drops, .. 

To ftinking fmoke it turns the flame. dWJ P‘ 

Cinder-wench. 7 «./• [cinder mid woman.] 

Cinder- woman. 3 whole trade is to raxc in heaps 

for cinders. ...... , 

’Tis under fo much nafty rubbilh laid. 

To find it out’s the cinder-woman's trade. Efay on < 


2 . 


She had above five hundred iuits of i m cleat h s ^ 


bhe naa aoove nve nunuicu » y VfT r rJ! 
went abroad like a cinder-wench. Arbuth. Hifl. of J 
In the black form of cinder-wench ftie came. 

When love, the hour, the place had bamfli d ftame. G 
CINERA'TION. n. f [from ctneres, Lat. j The ieuua 
any thing by fire to aihes. A teim of c i\mi r}. 

Cineri'tious. 
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CinERiTious. adj. [ cinericitts , Lat.] Having the form or 
of aihes. 

The nerves arife from the glands of the cineritious part of 
the brain, and are terminated in all the parts of the body. 

Cheynes Philofophical Principles. 
Cine'rULENT. adj. [from ctneres , Lat.] Full of aihes Did. 
CrisGLE. n.f. [from cingulum , Lat.] A girth for a horfe. Diet. 
Ci'nnabar. n.f [cinnabarisy Latin.] Cinnabar is native or 

L. I. f . / . i • 4 - K V i ■, . A ■ I*, ami. r \ K ** ■ n /»0 I lOn ifOl' !Y1 f I 1 A A 


Cine'rulei 
Ci'ngle. n. 

Ci' N.NABAR. ri. j. 1 1 it/iuu u / 

factitious : the factitious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfilver is drawn, and 
confifls partly of a mercurial, and partly of a fulphureo- 
ochreous matter. Woodward' s Meth. Fof/i. 


ochreous matter. Woodwards Meth. Foffi. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of lul- 
phur, compofe cinnabar. Newt. Opt. 

Cinnabar of Antimony , is made of mercury, fulphur, and 
crude antimony. 

Cinnamon, n.j. [ cinnamomum , Lat] The fragrant bark 
of a low tree in the ifland of Ceylon, poflefled by the Dutch, 
in the Eaic Indies. Its leaves refemble thofe of the olive, 
both as to fubftance and colour. The fruit refembles an 
acorn or olive, and lias neither the fmell nor tafte of the 
bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow ; the 
fmell of which is agreeable in candles. The trees are chiefly 
propagated by a fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit, and, 
carrying it to their young, drop it where it takes root. Cin- 
namon is chiefly ufed in medicine as an aftringent. The 
cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaft. 

Her cinnamon and fweet amomuni boaft. Dryclcn' s Fables. 

Cinnamon Water is made by diftilling the bark, firft inf ufed in 
barley water, in fpirit of wine or white wine. Chambers. 
CIAPjUh. n.f. [fr.] A Five. It is ufed in games alone ; but is 
often compounded with other words. 

Cinque-foil. n.j. [cinque feuille, Fr.] A kind of five leaved 
clover. 

Cinque-pace, n.f [cinque pas, Fr.] A kind of grave dance. 
Vv ooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch Tig, a mea- 
fure, and a cinque pace. The firft fait is hot and hafty, like a 
Scotcn jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding, mannerly and 
modeft, as a meafure, full of ftate and gravity ; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque 
pace falter and fafter, ’till he finks into his grave. Shakefb 
Cinque-ports, n.f [cinque ports, Fr.] JP ’ 

Fhofe havens that lie towards France, and therefore have 
been thought by our kings to be fuch as ought moft vigilantly 
to be obferved agamft invafion. In which refpeeft, the places 
where they are have a fpecial governour or keeper, called by 
his office Lord Warden of the cinque ports ■ and divers privi- 
leges granted to them, as a particular jurifdi&ion, their war- 
den having the authority of an admiral among them, and 
lending out writs in his own name. The cinque ports are 
Love", Sandwich, Rye, Haftings, Winchelfea, pfumnev, and 
Hithe , fome of wmch, as the number exceeds five ' mu ft 

- eithcr bc atiUed t0 the fi »'ft inftitution by fome later o- r ant or 
accounted as appendants to fome of the^ reft. & QgvA 

T , , , „ 'I 'hey* that bear 

The cloth or ftate above her, are four barons 

C Having Sve ^ ^ 

. , On Hfer left breaft 

A mole, cmqu'fpmtf, like the crimfon drops 
t tn bottom of a cowflin q; ■ , r ^ 

Ct'oM n.f. [fwu ft S*>W. CymbelSne. 

J ‘ Sprout ; a flioot from a plant 

e have. leafon to c.ool our racing mot’on'; nnr i 

f.ngs, our unbitted lufts ; whereof I take .f is tha n 

love, to be a feft or dm. I, a ' > cal1 

I he {lately Caledonian oak, newly fettled if will N" 0 ' 
throne, begirt with dons of his own royLl item 

A The (hoot engrafted or Infected on a ^ ^ 

Fr - 

t. Alt arithmetical chanSer, by which f om = number is noted; 

«eafe 5 ," 7 "the for n0thin S Mdf, in- 

To find r C f . ^ Ve ‘T Ciph "" f a Itmftion, 

And let go bTth^at 

J the people bc fomewhat inlhl' dial' Me “ fure - 

tfets % T in 

n :‘ m «pafs for thin© * “ ^ pafs for real fums, fo 

3 f An "'Nt^ture of betters engraved tifually on!*' 1 Smmm - 
• - toy flam’d i n burnifli’d <r 0 Id , b ° Xes or P la te. 

VoYr m ' m8 K« irl ^ Tc "' p: ° fF - 
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Deep on the nevv-Ihorn vagrant’s heaving fide* 

To ftamp the mailer’s cipher , ready Hand. Tbomf Summer. 

4. A character in general. 

In fuccceding times this wifdom began to be written in 
ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form of crea- 
tures. _ , Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World 

5. A fccret or occult mariner of writing, or the key to it. 

This book, as long liv’d as the elements. 

In cipher writ, or new made idioms. Donne i 

He was pleafed to command me to Hay at London, to fend 
and receive all his letters; and I was furnilhed with mine 
feveral ciphers , in order to it. Denham's Dedication . 

To Cipher, v. n. [from the noun.] 

To practice arithmetick. 

You have been bred to bufinefs ; you can cipher : I wonder 
you never ufed your pen and ink. Arbuth. Hifl. of J. Bull o 

To Cipher, v a. To write in occult characters. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes : his notes he 
ciphered with Greek characters. Hayward on Edward VI. 

1 o CRrcinate. v.a. [circinoy Lat.] To make a circle ; to 
compafs round, or tarn round, Bailey . 

CircinaTion. n. J. [circindtio, Lat.] An orbicular motion 5 
a turning round ; a meafuring with the compaftes. Bailey. 

CIRCLE, n. f [circulusy Latin.] 

1 . A line continued ’till it ends where it begun, having all its 
parts equidiftant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves rouhd about in a circle , in Ie r s time 
than our ideas are wont to fucceed one another in our minds, 
is iiot perceived to move ; but feems to be a perfect intire circle 
of that matter, or colour, and not' a part of a circle in me- 

r 7 


tion. 


j Loske. 


Then a deeper ftill. 

In circle following circle , gathers round 
To clofe the face of things. Fhcmfoh s Summer, 

2. I he fpace included in a circular line. 

3. A round body ; an orb. 

It is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth. If. xi. 22. 

4. Compafs ; inclofure. J 

A great magician, 

Objured in the drek of the for eft. Shakef As you like it. 

5. An allembiy furrounding the principal perfon. 

. 1 o have a box where eunuchs fing, 

And, foremoft in the circle , eye a king. Pope's Hor. Ep i 

6. A company; an afiembly. 1 

I will call over to him the whole circle of beauties that are 
difpofed among the boxes. Addifon’s Guardian, NY 10. 

L\ei fince that time, Lifander vifits in every circle. Tatlcr . 

7. Any fenes ending as jt begins, and perpetually repeated. 
here be divers fruit-trees in the hot countries, which have 

Hofloms and young fruit and young fruit and ripe fruit, al- 
molt all the year, fucceed mg one another ; but this circle of 
ripening cannot be but in fucculent plants, and hot countries 

. Bacon’s Natural Flijiory, N°. rgj 

1 hus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, ' ^ 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryd. Virsg. Gear 
* An inconclufive form of argument, in which the foregoing 
propofition is proved by the following, and the following pro? 
pofition inferred from the foregoing. 

That heavy bodies defeend by" gravity : and imin rW 
gravity is a quality whereby an heavy body defeend^is an im! 
pertinent r/rri,?, and teacheth nothing. Glanv. Scepf. c 20 
1 hat fallacy called a circle, is when one of the prcmifiY in 

9- Circumlocution ; inflirea form of words. " ^ 5 u0glck ' 

j . 7 Las be given the lye 

ju are.e or oblique, or femicircle, 

.0. ct f F!et 

epahtics as have a right to be prifom « Tm 

number ten. ^ney aie 111 

To Cr'RcLE. [from the noun.] TCevoux. 

1. - o move round anything. 

i he lords that were appointed to circle the hill Lo A r 
Jays before planted thcmfelves in places convenient P * 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 

And Otner planets circle other' funs. ’ Pete’s Dunda^ / - 

2. 1 o mclofe ; to furround. 1 5 Uumad * V m. 

TT , , , } v hat ftern ungentle hands 

n r V f ° PP C f nd bew ’ d> and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fweet ornament, 

T v hofe circling { hadows kings have fouo-ht tn fl • or 
While thefe fond arms, thus dhijff ^* 

ssast' - * -'•SfS: 3 

T.OW.. To move circular!, ; » ood w£" 

, ® The 
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The well fraught bowl 
Cirtles inceflant ; whilft the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jefts, refounds. Philips. 

Now the circling years difclole 
The day predeftin’d to reward his woes. Pope's Odyjf. 

Circled, ad. [from circle.] Having the form of a circle ; round. 

"I h’ inconftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakcfp. R. andj. 
Ci'rclet. n.f [from circle.] A circle; an orb. 

T hen take repaft, ’till HefperUs difplay'd 
His golden circlet in the weftern {hade. . Pcpe s OayJJ. 

Circling, participial adj. [from To circle.’] Having the fomi 

of a circle ; circular; round. 

Round he furveys, ahd well might, where he hood 

So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended {hade. Miltons Parachfc Lojt , h. ill. 
CIRCUIT 0 n.f [circuit, ¥ r. circuitus y Latin.] 

1 . The a£l of moving round any thing. 

The circuits, in former times, went but round aoout the 
pale ; as the circuit of the cynofura about the pole. Davies. 

There are four moons alfo perpetually rolling round the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodical 
circuit round the fun. hV atts s Improvement. 

2 . The fpace inclofed in a circle. 

He led me up 

A woody’ mountain, whofe high top was plain 
A circuit wide inclos’d. Milton’s P aradife Lrjt , h. vm. 

3. Space ; extent ; meafured by travelling round. 

He attributeth unto it fmallnefs, in refpecl of circuit. 

Hooker , h. v, f. 19. 

The lake of Bolfena is reckoned one and twenty miles in 
•. Addifon on Italy. 

A. A ring ; a diadem ; that by which any thing is incircled. 

And this fell tempeft {hall not ceafe to rage. 

Until the golden circuit on my head 

Do calm the fury of this mad-brain’d flaw. Shakefp. Hen. V 1 . 

5. The vifitations of the judges for holding affiles. 

6. The trad* of country vifited by the judges. 

7. Circuit of Adticn. In law, is a longer courfe of proceed- 
ing to recover the thing fued for than is needful. towel. 

To Ci rcuit, v.n. [from the noun.] To move circularly, 
pining with equinodial heat, unlefs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuiting. ^ t 

CiRCUITe'er. n f. [from circuit.] One that travels a circui. 
Like your fellow circuiteer the fun : you travel the round o 
the earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. Pope. 
CircuiTion. n.f. [ circuitio , Lat.] 
j. The aft of going round any thing. 

2. Compafs ; maze of argument ; comprehenlion. _ # 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in iho , 
though not indeed repugnant one to another, requireth more 
fliarpnefs of wit, more intricate circuitmu of d ; f “ urf |» *“ d 
depth of judgment, than common ability doth yield. Hooke ■ 
Circular, adj. [circularise Latin.] 

Round, like a circle; circumfcribed by a circle* 

The frame thereof feem’d partly circular , 

»i • Fairv SPueen* 0. n. 

And part triangular. * J 

He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground ; , 

The form was circular. . r 1 ' a , .* 

Nero’s port, compofed of huge moles running round it, 
in a k°nd P of clrcuhr figure. . Addlfin’s Remarks on Italy. 
Succeffive in order ; always returning. 

From whence th’ innumerable race of thing , ^ 

By circular fucceflive oraer iprings. J 

Vule-ar ; mean ; circumforaneous. ,, , 

J Had Virgil been a circular poet, and clofely a 

hiftory, how could the Romans have had Dido P‘”T 

Circular Letter. A letter directed to feveral perfons, 
have the fame intereft in fome common affair ; as in t e con- 

C?RCU- A f R “ lie Such ftrait lines as are divided from the 
- V Lifions mile in the arch of a circle-, as the lines of fines, 
tangents, and fecants on the plain fade and .eclor. 

6. Circular Sailing, is that performed on the arch of g 

P.^WaiTY « f. [from circular.] A circular form. 

The heavlm 'have no diverfity or difference, but a fimpli- 

Circularly, adj. [from circulai .\ 

z. In form of a circle. . . rc(T ‘ 10fls in- 

The internal form of « con^ J famc ce = tre , or of 

volving one another uk eac h other. Burnet. 

the feveral elements caft cnculaily abo 

x, With a circular motion. . , « 

Trade, which, like blood, Ihould circufa* y _ , 

Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom 1 • > 0 * 

> very body moved circularly about any cc.i j 
endeavour Urecede, foom that center of .ts = a J* 
To CIRCULATE. v. n. [from anulus ] 1 
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to run round ; to return to the place whence it departed in a 
conftant courfe. 


If our lives motions theirs mufl imitate, 

Our knowledge, like our blood, muft circulate. Denham. 
Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the uni- 
verfe circulates without any interval or repofe. L’EJlravge. 

In the civil wars, the money fpent on both fides was cir- 
culated at home ; no publick debts contracted. Swift , 

To Circulate, v. a. To put about. 

Circulation, n.f [from circulate.] 

1 . Motion in a circle ; a courfe in which the motion tends to 
the poiiit from which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the blood, unknown ’till the laft age ? Burnet s Theory. 

As much blood paffieth through the lungs as tnrough all the 
reft of the body: the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture extremely delicate. Aruuthnot on Aliments « 

2. A feries in which the fame order is always obferved, and 

things always return to the fame ftate. . 

As for the fins of peace, thou haft brought upon us the 
miferies of war ; fo for the inis of war, thou feeft fit to 
deny us the blefting of peace, and to keep us in a circulation 
of miferies. . OhmUi. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 
circulation of human things. Swift on Modern Education. 

3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoftle faith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of glory ; and when the Ion of man, being on earth, 
affirmeth that the fon of man was in heaven at the lame 
inftant, there is in thefe two Speeches that mutual circulation 
before mentioned. Hooker ■, b. v. J. 53. 

Circulatory, n.f. [from circulate.] A chymical veflel, in 
which that which rifes from the veflel on the fire, is cojlec c 
and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 
Circulatory, adj. [from circulate.] Circulatory Letters are 

the fame with Circular Letters. _ or 

Circuma'mbiency. n.f. [from circumambient ,] I he act of 

“irfccehlih its figure according unto the furface whereof 
it concreteth, or the circumambient^ which conformed it. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. r. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, adj. [dr cum and ambio, Latin ] Sur- 
rounding; encompaffing; inclofing. 1 ir 1 

The circumambient coldnefs towards the fides of thevelTe , 

like the fecor.d region, cooling and conden mg o • ‘ 

To Circuma'mbulate. v.n. [from circum and amide, Lat] 

To walk round about. > T l Tn rut the 

To CIRCUMCrSE. v. a. [ctrcumado, Latin.] 1 o cut 
prepuce or foreikin, according to the law given to the Jew . 
They came to circumcife the children. Luke i. 59 - 

ine^s alarmed at the induftry of the wh.gs in i aiming . to 
ftrengthen their routed party by a 

Circumc’i'sios, n.f. [from tiramafi .] The rite or act of 

cutting off the foreikin. , . , 

They left a race behind 

Like to thcmfelvcs, diftinguifhable farce 
From Gentiles, hut by cmumafwnnzm g £ 

To CIRCUMDUCT, v. a. [ circumduco , Lat.J lo con 

VE A&ofTudfature may be cancelled and circumiuRd by the 

winfnddi eaionof the judge s as alfo by the confato = 

Arties litigant, before .he judge has 

fentence. * ** 

Circumdu'ction. w. f [from circumduct.] 

" ^d^U^y^icumduaed, though the defadan. 

fhould not appear s and the defendant muft 
cumdudiion requires. J » 

CIRCUMFERENCE, n.f [circumferential Latin.] 
f Tteper pheryV the lineUudingind furrounding any thing. 
V Extend thus far thy bounds, > 

This be thy juft circumference, O world . Miltons • 
Becaufe thTero is tlfe center of the mam 
lines from the circumference tend to him alo ■ . > / dr . 

A coal of fire, moved nimbly in |eof fire . 

cle, makes the whole circumfercr.ie appea. ^ ewtc „’ s Optids. 

T. The fpace inclofed in a circle. _ 

So was his will 

Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an °ath, 

That fhook heav’n’s whole circumference, coi 
He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground, 

The whole circumference a mile around. Viy*m 

3. The external part of an orbicular body. of the 

* The bubble, being looked on 

clouds reflefled from it, feeme ret. ■ t p, e co lour at its 

renef. If the clouds were viewed through q^. 

circumference would be blue. _ nrhicular 

4. An orb; a circle; any thing circular or orbicular 

* His 
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His pond’rous fhield, large and round, 

Behind him caft; the broad Mlhon s Par. UJl. 
To SwSr S— .] To include in 

or conferenced by its £m urs, t. ii- <■*. 

d.ftances. [from circumfero, Lat. to carry about.] 

An inftrument ufed in furveymg, for mearuung m ? 

fitting 0/ a fcrals . Clrck Vff ^ t h a ball and focket. Chambers. 
pafs, and mounted on a fluff, wit An accent ufed to 

“ggS&JSStZ frid «■»»«- 

pating the acu “ U voice in a middle tune, and there- 

waters. 


CIRCUMFLUENT, adj. [circumfuens, Lat.] Flowing round 

.my thin b . ^ ru j e t ^ e Paphian race, 

Whofe bounds the deep circumfluent _ waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and induftrious lfle. . °f 4 ' 

Circumfluous, adj. [ circumfiuus , Lat.] Environing with 

waters. 

He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide .. . r 

Cryftallinc ocean. Milton’s Paradtfe LoJi , A vm 1.2 9. 
Laertes’ fon girt with circumfluous tides. Pope s OdyJJ. 
Circum for aTeous. adj. [circumforaneus, Lat.] Wandering 
from houfe to houfe. As a circumforaneous {idler ; one that 

plays at doors. ^ „ , 

To CIRCUM FUSE. v. a. [circumfufusy Lat.] To pour round ; 

to fpread every way. . . r 

Men fee better, when their eyes are againft the lun, or 

candle, if they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
fun, or candle, weakens the eye; whereas the light circum- 
flfledy is enough for the perception. _ Bacons Nat. Hiflory. 
His army, circun fus’d on either wing. ^ Milt. Par. Lojt. 
Earth, with her nether ocean, circumfus' d 
Their pleafant dwelling-houfe. Milton s P aradife Lofl. 

This nymph the god Cephifus had abus d. 

With all his winding waters circumfus’ d. Addf Ov. M ei ‘ 
CiRCUMFU^sile. adj. [circum and fifths , Lat.] , That which 
may be poured or fpread round any thing. 

Artift divine, whofe Ikilful hands infold 
The vkftim’s horn with circumfuflle gold. Pope’s Odyjf. 
Ci rcumfUsion. n f. [from circumfufe.] The adt of fpread- 
ing round ; the ftate of being poured round. 

To CIRCUMG YR ATE. v. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat.] To 
roll round. 

All the glands of the body be congeries of various 
forts of veflels, curled, circumgyratedy and complicated to- 
gether. Ray on Creation. 

Circumgyration, n.f. [from circumgyrate.] The ac* of 
running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-ftve days, 
which arifes from his firft being put into fuch a circumgyration. 

Cheyne s Pbilofophical Prin. 
Circumjacent, adj. [cirtumjacensy Lat.] Lying round any 
thing ; bordering on every fide. 

Circumince'ssion. n.f. [from circum and incedoy Lat.] 

A term ufed by the fc.hool- divines to exprefs the exiftence 
of three divine perfons in one another, in the myftery of the 
trinity. Chambers. 

Circumi'tion. n.f. [from circumeo y circumituniy Latin.] 
The ad* of going round. Didi. 

Circumliga'tion. n. f. [circumligOy Latin.] 

1. The act of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any thing is encompaffed. 
Circumlocu'tion. n.f [circumlocution Latin.] 

1. A circuit or compafs of words; periphrafls. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, could bring thefe words into a 
narrow compafs, which a tranflator cannot render without 
circumlocutions . T '~- 7 


a The act 

/ „ r r from circumnavigate . j A 

Circumnaviga'tic.n. n.f U 

of failing round. circumnavigation of- Africa, 

What he fays concern! 0 °- s v remark- 

from the ftraits of Gibraltar t0 1 " ’ irbuthnot on Coins. 

CiRCOMPtlCA'TION. n . f . [ eirrumpllco , Lat] 

J The a£b of enwrapping on every fide. 

2. The ftate of being and polar , Stars near the 

~ ,e ’°r 1 " 1 T , " “ 

- *» 

of placing anything bv tiles or bafkets of 

Now is your fealon for a> eumpptim, , Kahndur . 

earth. . _ • r< n T atin I 1'he adt of 

Circumra'sion. n.f. [circnmrafioy - .. 

{having or paring round. _ t at 1 

Circumrota'tion. n . f [circum an ■ > • . j h f a 

The aeft of whirling round with a motion lise ..n 

wheel. Circumvolution. 

2 . The ftate of being whirled round. .. 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE, y.a. [circum and fcnbOy Dati .j 

1 Xo inclofe in certain lines or boundaries. 

2 To bound ; to limit; to coniine. _ 

The good Andronicus, 

With honour and with fortune is return d; 

From whence he circumfcribed with his fword, 

And brought to yoke th’ enemies of Rome. Shakrf ..it,, > 
Therefore muft his choice be arcumfcnb cl 
unto the voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he s head. , 

And form’d the pow rs of heav n 

Such as he pleas’d, and aramferib'd their being Milton 
The aeftion great, yet cirdumfcrib’ d by time ; 

The words not forc’d, but Hiding into rhime. Dry An 

We fee that the external circumftances v/hicn no accom - 

panymens acls, are thofe which do 

them. 6/ 

You are above 

The little forms which circumfribe your Tex. Southern. 
Circumscription, n. f [circumfcriptioy Latin.] 

1 . Determination of particular form or magnitude. _ 

In the circumfcription of many leaves, flowers, fruits anu 
feeds, nature affeds a regular figure. Ray on the Cr canon. 

2 . Limitation ; boundary ; contraction ; confinement. 

I would not my unhoufed free condition, ^ 

Put into circumfcription and confine. Shahfp. Othelio. 

Circum scri'ptive. adj. [from circumfcrile] Inclofing the 
fuperficies ; marking the form or limits on the outfide 

Stones regular, are diftinguiftied by their external foims . 
fuch as is circumfcri p tivey or depending upon the whole ftono, 
as in the eadc-ftone; and this is properly called the figure. 

Crew’s Mujium. 

CIRCUMSPECT, adj. [circumfpedlumy Lat.] Cautious; atten- 
tive to every thing ; watchful on all fides. 

None are for me, 

That. look into me with confid’rate eyes: 

High-reaching Buckingham grows ctrcumjpedi. Shah. R.IlI. 
Men of their own nature circnmfpedi and {low, but at the 
time difcountenanced and difeontent. Haywood. 

The judicious do&or had been very watchful and circum - 
fpedty to keep himfelf from being impofed upon. Boyle. 

Circumspection, n.f [from circwrfpedl.] Watchful nefs on 
every fide ; cautious ; general attention. 

Obferve the fudden growth of wickednefs, from want of 
care and circumfpcdlitn in the firft impreffions. Clarendon. 
So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, 

But with fly circumfpedlion. Miltons P aradife Lofty b. iv. 

Circumspe'ctive. adj. [circwnfpicioy circumfpettumy Latin.] 
Looking round every way ; attentive; vigilant; cautious. 

No lefs alike the politick and wife. 

All fly flow things, with circumfpedtive eyes. Pope’s Ejflay. 
CircumspeCtivel y. adv. [from circumfpcdlive.] Cautioufly; 
vigilantly; attentively; with watchfuln els every way j watch- 
fully 


suLuniiuLunutii. Dryden. 

I much prefer the plain Billingfgate way of calling 

beesrrie if would favo almnrlnnrp of timp loft Lw /• 


a ijiuv.11 jjiuu vue juiaui uiuulgtgtiLc w.iy ui uauiiig names, - 
becaule it would fave abundance of time, ioft by circumlo- 
cution. Sivift’s Mifccllanies. 

2 . The ufe of indirect expreffions. 

Thefe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train of 
myftery and circumlocution. L’ Eflrange. 

( ircummu'red. adj. [circum and murusy Lat.] Walled round; 
encompaffed with a wall. 

He hath a garden circummur’d with bricks. Shahfp. 
v iRgUmnaTig able. adj. [ from circumnavigate. ] That 
which may be failed round. 

he being of Antipodes, the habitablenefs of the torrid 
zone, and the rendering the whole terraqueous globe circum- 
navigable. Ray on the Creation. 

x o Circumnavigate, v. a. [circum and navigo, Lat.] To 
lail round. J 




fully. 

CircumspeCtly. adv. [from circumfpedl .] With watchful- 
nefs every v/ay ; cautioufly; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more With me than the concurrent 
fuffrages of a thoufand eyes, who never examined the thing 
fo carefully and drcumfpedliy. Ray 0 < the Creation. 

CircumspeCtness. n.f. [{tom circumfpedl.] Caution; vigi- 
lance ; watchfulness on every fide. 

' 1 'ravel forces circumfpedtnej's on thofe abroad, who at home 
are nurfed in fecurity. Wotton 

CIRCUMSTANCE, n.f [ circumflantia , Latin.] 

1 . Something appendant or relative to a fadl : the fame to a 
moral adlion as accident to a natural fubftance. 

v\ hen men are ingenious in picking out arcumflanccs of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon’s EJJdys. 

^ Oui comefling or concealing perfecuted truth c , vary and 
change their very nature, according to different urcwnflances 
of time, place and perfons. ~ South. 
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2. The adjun&s of a fact* which make it more or iefs crimi- 
nal * or make an accufation more or lefs probable. 

Ot theie fuppofed crimes give me leave, 

; A A circumjlance, but to acquit myfelf. Shakcfp. Rich. HI. 

3. Occident; fomethmg adventitious, which may be taken away 
Wi tn out the annihilation of the principal thing confidered. 

erne outfice knows, the foul thro’ all things fees : 
benie, circumjlance ; fire doth the fubhance view. Davies. 

4. Incident ; event ; generally of a minute or fubordinate kind. 

lie defended Carlifle with very remarkable circumjiances of 
courage, induRry, and patience. Clarendon , b. viii. 

1 he iculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror’s weepino- 
ior new worlds, or fome other the like circumjlance in hi dory! 

Adclifon on Italy. 

1 he P oet has gathered tbofe circumjiances which mod: ter- 
rify the imagination, and which really happen in the raging of 
a temped:. Addifon’ s Spectator , N». 489. 

5 * Condition * Rate of affairs. It is frequently ufed with refoeCt 
to wealth or poverty ; as good or ill circumjiances. 

None but a virtuous man can hope well in all circum- 
jiances. Bacons Omani. Ration. 

We ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inha- 
bitants in any of the planets, they muff therefore have human 
lutui e, 01 be involved in the circumjiances of our world. Bentley. 

^ hcri men are eafy in their circunjl ances , they are natural- 

r T' • v ', c ; n / cni ‘ es to innovations. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 42. 

lo Ci rcumstance, v. a. [from the noun.] To place in 
particular fituation, or relation to the things. 

To worthieR tilings, ~ 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee, 

Rarenefs or ufe, not nature, value brings, 

, And fuch as they aa? z circwrjlanc d, they be. Donne. 

Ci R cum st ant. adj. [cir cun flans, Lat.] Surrounding; en- 
vironing. 

. I ts beams dy to vidt the remoteR parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circumfiant bodies. Digby on the Soul. 

Circumstantial, adj. [cir eumjl anti all s , low Lat.] 

1 . Accidental ; not eflential. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumjiantial branches, which 
DiRindion fhould be rich in. Shakcfp. Cymleline. 

_ This jurifdidion in the eflentials of it, is as old as chriRia- 
mty ; and thofe circumjiantial additions of fecular encourage- 
ment, chriflian princes thought necedary. South’s Sermons. 

Vv T ho would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circumjiantials , before one that differs from it in the 
•edentials. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 54. 

2. Incidental ; happening by chance 3 cafual. 

Virtue’s but anguifh, when ’tis feveral. 

By occafion wak’d, and circumjiantial. Donne. 

3. Full of fmall events ; particular; detailed. 

He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circumjiantial 
recitals, of their affairs, or by their multiplied queRions about 
his own. Prior’s Dedication. 

Circumstantiality, n.f [from circumjiantial.} The ap- 
pendage of circumRances ; the Rate of any thing as modified 
by circumRances. 

Circumstantially, adv. [from circumjiantial. ] 

1. Accordingly to circumRance ; not effenti ally ; accidentally. 

Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only cir cum- 
Jl antially different. Glanv. Scepf c. xiii. 

2. Minutely; exactly ; in every circumRance or particular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point cir eumjl anti ally . 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

To Circ u mstaNtiate. v. a. [ from circumjlance. ] 

1. To place in particular circumRances ; to inveR with parti- 
cular accidents or adjundts. 

If the adt were otherwife circumjlantiated , it might will 
that freely, which now it wills freely. Bramh. agahjl Hobbs. 

2. To place in a particular condition, as with regard to power 
or wealth. 

A number infinitely fuperior, and the beR circumjlantiated 
imaginable, arc for the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. 

Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

To CIRCUMVALLATE. */. *. [circumvallo, Lat.] To in- 
clofe round with trenches or fortifications. 

Circ u m v all aY ion. n.J'. [from circumvallate, Lat.] 

1. The art or adi of caRing up fortifications round a place. 

When the czar firfi acquainted himfelf with mathematical 
learning, he praclifed all the rules of circumvallation and con- 
travallation at the fiege of a town in Livonia. JVatls’s Logick. 

l. The fortification or trench thrown up round a place befieged. 
This gave refpite to finifh thole Rupendious circumvallations 
and barricadoes, reared up by fea and land to begirt Petrina. 

How el s Vocal Forejl. 

Circumvention, n.f. [circumveftio , Latin.] 

1. The act of carrying round. 

2. The Rate of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVE NT, v.a. [circumyenio, Lat.] To deceive * 
to. cheat ; to impofe upon; to delude. 

He fearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his cruel bro- 
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ther, fled to Barbafoffa. 

As Ns malice is vigilant, he refleth not to' & 
fons of the firR deceived. Brown’s Vulgar Em 

Should man 

* a11 ctrc *™*«ed thus by fraud. Milton’s Paradife Lo fl 
rj. ,. ObRinately bent J J " 

o die undaunted, and to circumvent. DrxdevD /Ft •• 
Circumvention, n.f. [from circumvent.} } ** “• 

1. rraud*. impoflure* cheat; delufion. 

'1 lie inequality of the match between him and the fuklHI 

of us, would quickly appear by a fatal circumvention ■ there 

wifdorm * W ‘ W ° m fr °“ abo « to over-reach to 

If he is in the city, he mult avoid haranguing Yainft 
cit cumvent 1 on in commerce. Collier of Popidaritv 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation: this fenfe is now out of ufe. J * 

V , hatever hath been thought on in this Rate, 

I hat could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention. ' Shakefp. Cofiolanus. 

To Circumvest. v.a. [ circumvcfho , Lat.] To cover round 
with a garment. 

Who on this bafe the earth did’R firmly found. 

And mad’R the deep to circumvefl it round. IVdton 

ircumvola'tion. n.J. [from circumvolo, Lat.] The ad of 
flying round. 

To Circumvo'lve. v.a [circumvolvo, Lat.] To roll round • 
to give a circular motion. 3 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, yet to 
aferibe each fphere an intelligence to circurnvolve it, were un- 
philosophical. . Glanv. Scepf c. 20. 

Circumvclu'tion. n.f [, circuinvolutus , Lat.] 
i* The act of rolling round. 

2. The Rate of being rolled round. 

I he twiRing of the guts is really either a circumvolution , or 

infertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe circumvolutions ; 

the nearer they are, the higher may be the inflrument. JVilk. 
CIRCUS. 1 n. J. [ circus , Latin.] An open fpace or area for 
CYrque. ) fports, with feats- round for the Ipedators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of thofe circufes , which, in great 
cities fomewhere, doth give a pleafant fpeCtacle of running 
hoi fcs. Sidney , b. ii. 

T he one was about the cirque of Flora, the other upon the 
Tarpeian mountain. Stillingfeet. 

See the cirque falls ! th’ unpillar’d temple nods * 

Streets pav’d with heroes, 'Ey her choak’d with gods. Pope. 
CIST, n.f [ cifla , Latin.] A cafe; a tegument; commonly 
ufed in medicinal language for the coat or inclofure of a 
tumour. 

Ci'sted. adj. [from cijh] Inclofed in a ciR, or bag. 
CPstern. n.f. [cijlcrna , Latin. 1 

1. A receptacle of water for domeflick ufes. 

’Tis net the rain that waters the whole earth, but that 
which fails into his own ciflern, that muR relieve him. South. 

2. A refervoir ; an inclofed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly Raid behind, 

In the wide cijlcrns of the lakes confin’d ; 

Did not the fprings and rivers drench the land, 

Our globe would grow a wildernefs of fand. Blacbnore. 

3 . Any watry receptacle or repofitory. 

So half mv Egypt were fubmerg’d, and made 
A cijlern for fcal’d fnakes. S ha kef Anthony and Cleopatra. 

But there’s no bottom ; none 
In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The cijlcm of my luR. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

CISTZIS. n.f. [Lat.] The name of a plant. The fame with 
Rockrofe. 

CrT. n.f [contracted from citizen.'] An inhabitant of a city, 
in an ill fenfe. A pert low townfinan ; a pragmatical trader. 
We bring you now to Show what different things, 

The cits or clowns are from the courts of kings. ^ jolmfon. 
Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle 
into cits or fquires, or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. 
Barnard, then art a cit , with all thy worth ; 

Put Bug and D — 1 , their honours, and fo forth. Pop. Her. 
CPtadel. n.f. fit addle, French.] A fortrefs; a caflle, or 
place of arms in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuR means, as unjuftJy he - 
kept it ; by force of Rranger foldiers in citadels , the nefls of 
tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney , b. ii. 

I’ll to my charge, the citadel , repair. Dryd. Aureng* 
CPtal. n.f. [from cite.] 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

He made a blufhing cital of himfelf. 

And chid his truant youth. Shakefp. Henry IV. P . i* 

2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 

3. Quotation ; citation. 

CitaYion. n.f. fit ado, Latin.] 

The calling a perfon before the judge, for the fake of 

trying 
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Hvine the catife of adlon commenced againft him. JyKfe. 
Quotation ; the aclduftion of any paflage from another 4 u- 

thor ; or of another man’s words. 

■7 The oaflMe or words quoted ; a quotation. 

3 ’ The letter-writter cannot read thefe citations without blufli- 
jn«- after the charge he hath advanced. Atterb. P ref. Seim. 

‘view the principles of parties reprefented in their own 
authors, and not in the citations of thofe who would confute 
^ cm Watts’s Improvement on the Mind . 

a Enumeration ; mention. , . . n , . 

Thefe caufes effedl a confumption, endemick to this lfland . 

there remains a citation of fuch as may produce it in .any 
countr Harvey on Confumptions. 

CiYatory. adj. [from To cite.] Having the power or fornl 

of citation. , . . . 

If a judge cite one to a place* to which he cannot come 

with fafety, he may freely appeal, thougli an appeal be inhi- 
bited in the letters citatory. Aylijfe s Par ergon. 

To CITE. v.a. [ cito , Latin.] 
j. To fummon to anfwer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 
She oft’ was cited by them, but appear’d not. Sh. Hen. VIII. 

Forthwith the cited dead 
Of all paR ages, to the general doom 
Shall haRen. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /. 327. 

This power of citing , and dragging the defendant into court, 
was taken away. Aylijfe’ s Paragon. 

2. To enjoin ; to call upon another authoritatively j to diredt i 
fummon. 

I fpeak to you, Sir Thurio ; 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakefp . 

This fad experience cites me to reveal, 

And what I didate is from what 1 feel. Prior. 

3. To quote. 

Demonflrations in feripture, may not otherwife be fliewed 
than by citing them out of the feripture. Hooker, b. ii. 

That paffage of Plato, which I cited before. Bacon. 

In banifliment he wrote thofe verfes, which I cite from his 
letter. Drydcn’s Dedicat. to Mn. 

CVter. n.f [from cite.] 

1. One who cites into a court. 

2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 

I muR defire the citer henceforward to inform us of his 
editions too. Atterbury. 

Cite ss. n.f. [from cit.] A city woman. A word peculiar to 
Dryden. 

Cits and citejfcs raife a joyful Rrain ; 

’Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dryd Albion and Alba. 
Ci'thern. n.f. [cithara, Latin.] A kind of harp; a mufical 
inRrument. 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with fongs and citherns, and harps and cym- 
bals. 1 Mac. iv. 54. 

Ci'tizen. n.f. [civis, Lat. citoyen, French.] 

1 . A freeman of a city ; not a foreigner ; not a Have. 

All inhabitants within thefe wails are not properly citizens, 
but only fuch as are called freemen. Raleigh’s HJl. World. 

2. A townfman ; a man of trade ; not a gentleman. 

When he fpeaks not like a citizen. 

You find him like a foldier. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus . 

3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 

Far from noify Rome, fecure, he lives ; 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

Ci tizen. a >j. [ f his is only in Shakefpeare.] Having the 

qualities of a citizen ; as cowardice, meannefs. 

So fick I am not, yet I am not well j 
But not fo citizen a wanton, as 
' To feem to die ere fick. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Citrine, adj. [atrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured* of a dark 
yellow. 

. I he Butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with 
citrine and black, botli in long Rreaks and fpots. Crew’s Muf. 
By citrine urine of a thicker confifience, the faltnefs of 

phlegm u known. _ _ Floyer on the Humours. 

Ciikine. n.f. [from atrinus, Latin.] 

A fpecies ot cryfial of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally free from flaws and blemiflies. It is ever 
iound in a long and /lender column, irregularly hexangular, 
and terminated by an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to 
oui or ve inches in length. I hefe cryfials are of an ex- 
remely beautiful yellow, differing in degrees from that of a 
Itrong ochre colour to that of the peel of a lemon ; and they 
have a very elegant brightnefs and tranfparence. This Rone 

earneJ f plent,f | ul vf th u e Weft T Indies - Our jewellers have 
often cut T'V an A Ralians to call it citrine ; and 

„ »“„X ss? “ “ r “■ wMtl - 

Qlr \:VH f from citrus > Latin.] ” € ’ h - 

flowcrsVnfiftE Je f VeS » like thofe of the laUrc l- The 

of theflnJ • n m , any leavcs ’ ex P an flod like a rofe : the cud 

mentu at ihe'top' ' " The if* “ divided in ‘° five fe S' 

«<% fruit, whTch is mv fulf If 7 ‘° ng ’ thick ’ 

Vol. I. y f of I ulGe ? and eontains feveral 




forts of trees. One fort, with a pointed fruit, is in fo great 
eReem, that the fingle fruits are fold at Florence for two /hil- 
lings each. This fruit is not to be had in perfeaion in any 
part of Italy, but the plain between Pifa and Leghorn. Miller. 

May the fun 

With citron gfoves adorn a diflant foil. ^ Addifon. 

Citron-water, n.f. Aqua vitae, diRilled with the rind o 

rittons. f , . _ „ . 

Like citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame. rope, 

Ci'trul. n.f. The fame with pumpion. * fo narried from its 

yellow colour. i 

CITY, n.f [cite, French, dvifas, Latin:] 

1. A large colledfion of houfes and inhabitants. 

Men feek their fafety from number better united, and from 
walls and other fortifications* the ufe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, and this is the original of cities. 

T \mple. 

City, in a RricR and proper fenfe* means the houfes inclofed 
within the walls : in a larger fenfe it reaches to all the fuburbs. 

Watts’s Logick » 

2. In the Englifli law; . 

A town corporate, that hath a bi/hop and a cathedral 
church; _ Cowel. 

3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as difiinguiflied from other 
fubjedls. 

What is the city but the people? . . 

True, the people are the city. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

I do fufpedt I have done fome offence. 

That feems difgracious in the city s eye. Shakefp. Rich. IIL 

Ci'ty. adj. 

1. Relating to the city. 

His enforcement of the city wives. Shakefp. Richard TIL 

He, I accufe, 

The city ports by this hath enter’d. Shakefp. Conolanuu 

2 . Refembling the manners df the citizens. 

Make not a city feafi of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the firR cut. Shakefpeare’ s Pinion: 

CFvet. n.f. [civette, Fr. zibetta*, Arabic, fignifying feent.] A 
perfume from the civet cat. 

The civet, or civet cat, is a little ahimal, not unlike our 
cat, excepting that his fnout is more pointed, his claws lefs 
dangerous, and his cry different. It is a native of the Indies* 
Peru, Brafil, Guinea^ The perfume is formed like a 
kind of greafe* or thick feum, in ail aperture or bag under its 
tail, between the anus and pudendum. It is gathered from 
time to time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 
It is much ufed by perfumers and confectioners * but feldom 
preferibed in medicine. Trevoux . 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar : the very uncleanly flux 
of a cat. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

He rubs himfelf with civet: can you fmell him out by 
that ? Shakefpeare’ s Much ado about Nothing. 

Some putrefactions and excrements do yield excellent 
odours* as civet and mu/k, and, as fome think, amber- 
greafe. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Ct vick. adj. [ civicus , Latin.] Relating to civil honours of 
praCtifes * not military; 

With equal rays immortal Tully flione : 

Behind, Rome’s genius waits with chick crowns* 

And the great father of his country owns. Pop . Tern, effama 

CFVIL. adj. [chilis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the community * political* relating to the city or 
government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not per- 
mit their commonweal to be governed by any other laws than 
his own. Hooker * b . iii .f. n* 

Part fuch as appertain 

To civil juRice* part, religious rites 

Of facrifice. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, h. xii. /. 231. 

But there is another unity, which would be moR advan- 
tageous to our country * and that is your endeavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation. Sprat’s Sermon * 

2. Relating to. any man as a member of a community. 

. Break not your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or impofliblej 
either out of your natural, or out of your civil power. Taylor. 

3 * N ot anarchy * not wild ; not without rule of government. 

Por rudeR minds with harmony were caught* 

And civil life was by the mufes taught. Rofcommon . 

4. Not foreign * inteRine. 

. * rom a wil war, God of his mercy defend us* as that which 
is moR defperate of all others. Bacon to Villers. 

5. Not ecclefiaRical * as, the ecclefiaRical courts are controlled 
by the civil 

6; Not natural * as, a perfoh Wifhed or outlawed is faid to 
lurrer civil, though not natural death. 

7. Not military * as, the civil magiRrates authority is obRruCted 
by war. y 

8< fecution 1ITiinal * ^ ThiS ^ P roceft > hot a criminal pro- 

9. Civilifed* not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous : for it is but even 
the other day fince England grew civil. Spmfer on Ireland. 
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JO. Complaifant ; civilifed ; gentle; well bred ; elegant of man- 
ners ; not rude ; not brutal ; not coarfe. 

1 heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back. 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That the rude fea grew civil at her long. Shakefpeare . 

He was civil and well natured, never refufing to teach 
another. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue. 

Where civil fpeech and folt perfuafion hung. Prior . 

11. Grave; fober ; not gay or fhewy. 

T hus night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

’T ill civil fuited morn appear. Milton's Poems. 

12. Relating to the ancient confular or imperial government ; 
as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. Sbak. Merch. of Vein 
Civilian, n.f [chilis, Lat.] One that profeffes the know- 
ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

I he profeffors of that law, called civilians , becaufe the civil 
law is their guide, fhould not be difcountenanced nor dif- 
couragcd. _ Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all 
ancient civilians , and writers upon government. Swift. 

Civilisation, n.f. [from civil.’] 

A law, a<ft of juftice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal procefs civil ; which is performed by turning an infor- 
mation into an inqueft, or the contrary. Harris. 

CiviAity. n.f. [from civil. ] 

1. Freedom from barbarity; the ftate of being civilifed. 

The Englifh were at firft as ftout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irifh ; and yet are now brought unto that civility , 
that no nation in the world excelleth them in all goodly con- 
verfation ! , and all the ftudies of knowledge and humanity. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbarifm to civi- 
lity, and failen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland. 

Wherefoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were lpread. Denham's Poems . 

2. Politenefs; complaifance ; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs; 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shak, As you like it: 
He, by his great civility and affability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I fhould be kept from a publication, did not what your civi- 
lity calls a requeft, your greatnefs, command. South. 

We, in point; of civility , yield to others in our own 
houfes. Swift . 

3. Rule of decency; pra&ife of politenefs. 

Love taught him fhame ; and fhame, with love at llrife, 
Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Dryd. Cym. and 1 phi g. 
ToC Fvilize. v. a. [from civil.] To reclaim from favage- 
nefs and brutality ; to inftruct in the arts of regular life. 

W e fend the graces and the mufes forth. 

To civilize and to inftruct the North. IValler. 

Mufaeus firft, then Orpheus civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham. 

Amongft thofe who are counted the civilized part of man- 
kind, this original law of nature ftill takes place. Locke. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

CFvilizer. n.f. [from civilize.] He that reclaims others from 
a wild and favage life ; he that teaches the rules and cuftoms 
of civility. 

The civilizers ! — the difturbers, fay ; — 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! Philips’s Briton. 

Ci'villy. adv. [from civil.] 

1. ' In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or cha- 
racter of a member of a community ; not naturally ; not 
ecclefiaftically ; not criminally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law ; 
for that a multitude fheuld, without harmony amongft them- 
felves, concur in the doing of one thing ; for this is civilly to 
live ; or fliould manage community of life, it is not poffible. 

Hooker, b. i. p. 46. 

That accufation, which is publick, is either civilly com- 
menced for the private fatisfa&ion of the party injured ; or 
elfe criminally, that is, for fome publick punifhmerit. Ayliffe. 

2. Politely; complaifantly ; gently; without rudenefs ; without 
brutality. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is to be fpoken 
of the dead. Dryden's Preface to his Fables. 

I would have had Almeria and Ofmyn parted civilly ; as if 
it was not proper for lovers to do fo. Colli ei s View of the Stage. 
He* thought them folks that loft their way, 

And afk’d them civilly to ftay. Prior. 

3. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfome and cheerful, and furnilhed 

civilly. Bacon's Neiu Atlantis. 

Cize. n.f [perhaps from incifa, Lat. fliaped or cut to a certain 


magnitude.] The quantity of any thing, with retard to it, 
external form ; often written fize. t0 us 

If no motion can alter bodies, that i Sj reduce them to IW 
othu aze or figure, then there is none of itfelf to ui ve them 
the aze and figure which they have. Grads Cofrnl b , ft? 

CtACK [iktfcben. Germ', to rattle; to make a noife f ' 

1. Any thing that makes a lading and importunate nolle- J„ r 

rally ufed, in contempt, for the tongue* * 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlafting clack, 

Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibras ; Part ii. canto 2 

r ancy flows in, and mufe flies high ; 

He knows not when my clack will lie. p • 

2. The Clack of a Mill. A bell that rings when more corn 
is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will I ftand; 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. Bettertm, 

To Clack, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Clack, v. a. As to clack wool, is to cut off the fheep’s 
mark, which makes [t to weigh lefs, and fo yield the lefs 
cuftom to the king. . CW/. 

Clad, part.pret. [This participle, which is now referred to 
clothe, feems originally to. have belonged to cloden, or fome 
fuch word, like kleedcn, Dutch.] Clothed; inverted; garbed. 

He had clad himfelf with a new garment. 1 Kims xi. 20* 

Beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milt. Par. Lof 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 

In flefti and blood. JValhr. 

To her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; 

For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Dryden. 

The courtiers were all moft magnificiently clad. Sivift. 

To CLAIM, v. a. [ clamer , French.] To demand of right; to 
require authoritatively ; not to beg or accept as favour, but to 
exadf as due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no body 
can claim that obedience but he that can fbew his right Locke. 

W e muft know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims , came by his authority, before we can know who has a 
right to fucceed him in it. Locke. 

Poets have undoubted right to claim, 

If not the greateft, the moft lafting name. Congreve. 

Claim, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of anything, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. Shak. K.John . 

Forfworn thyfelf ! The traitor’s odious name 

I firft return, and then difprove thy claim. Dryden. 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chufe the leaft, 
by fubmitting to a mafter, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived feveral 
claims upon him ? Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or poffeflion in the hands of ano her. 

Either there muft have been but one fovereign over them 
all, or elfe every father of a family had been as good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the poffeflion of another, 
or at the leaft out of his own : as clahn by charter, claim by 
defeent. Cowel. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make claim , or to lay clam. 

The king of Pruflia lays in his claim for Neuf-Chatel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Addifon on Italy. 

If God, by his pofitive grant, gave dominion to any man, 

primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unlefs God fo ordained. 

Locke. 

Claimable, adj. [from claim.] That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

Claimant, n.f [from claim.] He that demands any thing 
as unjuftly detained by another. 

Cl a / imer, n.f. [from claim.] He that makes a demand; 
he that requires any thing, as unjuftly with-held from him. 

Clair-gbscure. n.f See Clare-obscure. 

To Cla'mber. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb \ as 
climber, clamber.] To climb with difficulty; as With both 
hands and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck, t 

Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

When you hear the drum. 

Clamber not you up to the cafements then. Shakefpeare. 

The men there do not without fome difficulty clamber up 
the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray on the Ci eat. 

T hey were forced to clamhcr over fo many rocks, an 0 
tread upon the brink of fo many precipices, that l h<ty wer e 
very often in danger of their lives. Addifon s I 'reeholder, IN • 2 7 * 

To CLAMM. v . [in fome provinces, to cleam, from dsemian, 

Sax. to glew together.] To clog with. any glutinous matter. 

A (warm of wafps got into a honey-pot, and t ier ^ Q ^ 


A 
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cloyed and dammed themficlves; ’till there was no getting out 
ci0 T L'Ef range, Fab. exxvi. 

aS The fprigs were all dawbed with lime, and the birds 

clammed and taken. , L 

Cla'mminess. n.f. [from clammy.] Vifcofity; vifcidity, 

tenacity ; ropinefs 
A greafy pipkin 1 
Cla'mmy. adj- [from clamm.J 


C L A 


maintain 


! FmeaATkin will fpoil the clamminefs of the glew. Moxm. 
'mmy. adj- [from clamm.] Vifcotis ; glutinous ; tenacious; 


adheiive; ropy. „ , , 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, are fuch as have an appetite, 

at once, to follow another body, and to hold to themfelves. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 293. 
Neither the brain nor fpirits can conferve motion . the foi- 
mer is of fuch a clammy confiftence, it can no more retain it 
than a quagmire. Glanv. Scepf. c. 6. 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed, 

Cold fweats, in clammy drops, his limbs o erfpread. Dryden. 

1 drop with clammy fweat. Dryden's Fables . 

Joyful thou’lt fee 

The clammy furface all o’er ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infects. Philips. 

There is an unctuous clammy vapour that arifes from the 
ftum of grapes, when they lie mafhed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy fweats, palenefs, and 
at laft a total ceffation of pain, are figns of a gangrene and 
approaching death. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Cla'morous. adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous; noify ; tur- 
bulent; loud. 

It is no fufficient argument to fay, that, in urging thefe 
ceremonies, none are fo clamorous as Papifts, and they whom 
Papifts fuborn. Hooker, b. iv. felt. 9. 

He kifs’d her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church eccho’d. Shakefpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely clam' rous in the frighted fields. Shakefpeare. 

With the clam’ rous report of war, 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. S ha kef. Richard III. 

Then various elements againft thee join’d, 

In one more various animal combin’d, > 

And fram’d the clam' rous race of bufy humankind. Pope, j 
A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, inftrud: the igno- 
rant, and inflame the clamorous. Sivift. 

CLA'MOUR. n.f. [ clamor , Latin.] 

1. Outcry; noife; exclamation; vociferation; 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours for 
juftice. King Charles. 

The Maid 

Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d ; 

And weeping follow me, as thou do’ft now. 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior » 

2. It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of inanimate things. 

Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous clamours ceafe, 

That with fubmiflive murmurs glides in peace. Addifon . 

To Cla'mour. v. n. [from the noun.] To make outcries; 
to exclaim ; to vociferate ; to roar in turbulence. 

The obfeure bird clamour'd the live-long night. Shakefp. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. Shakefpeare. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform 

Bacon's Effay, 21. 

CLAMP, n . f. [clamp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition of 
ftrength. 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a damp of brick of fixteen thoufand, they allow 
feven ton of coals Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

■lo Llamp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end 

iTTir ft boa , rd Crofs tlle S rain ’ the firft b °ar<l is 

clamped. Thus the ends of tables are commonly clamped, to 
pteferve them trom warping. Moxon's Meek Exer. 

ft t' f 1 P rob , ab , 1 )' of bcottiih original : klaam ; in theHi^h- 
lands, figmhes children.] c 

I* A family ; a race. 

„ They around the flag 

each his faction, in their feveral clans'. 

Mil™ p0pul , ous ’ “"■number’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl, l. ii 
FahftftW the , p0eticaI fon of Sp “ fcr ’ *nd Mr. Waller of 
other famibeV 6 ^ ^ ‘ defcentS and dam as wel1 ** 

^A bUtt'feaofner ~ • r Pi ^F^Prefaee. 

if 1 fail 1 ft and tlle reft b is clan may hoot me for a cheat 
ClaVcu l particular. Swift’s Predictions for 1708.’ 

• US Wlthdraw a11 ril ?pHes from our lufts, and not by any 


fecret referved affection give them clancular aids to 
their rebellion. .. . ZWy of let y* 

CLANDESTINE, [adj. clande films, Lat.] Secret; hidden; 

private ; in an ill fenfe. • 

Tho’ riittous tempefts; and cl'dndefhne death,' ^ ^ >r 

Fill’d the deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. Bfackm 
Clandestinely, ddv. [from dandejline.] Secretly; private- 
ly; in private; in fecret. . \ 

There have been two printed papers clamlejhnely lpread 
about, whereof no man is able to trade the original. Sivift ; 
CLANG, n.f. [clangor, Lat.] A fliarp, fhrill noife. 

With fuch a horrid dang 

As on mount Sinai rang, , . . 

While the red fire and fmoiild’ring clouds out braxc. Muton* 
An ifland, fait and bare. 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-mews clang. Milton „ 
What clangs were heard in German Ikies afar,^ 

Of arms and armies rufliing to the war. Dryd. Virg. Georg . 

Guns, and trumpets clang , and foleriin found 
Of drurps, o’ercame their groans. Philips : 

To Clang, v. n. [ clango , Lat.] To clatter ; to make a loud 
fhrill noife. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard . 

Loud ’larums, neighing fteeds, and trumpets clang. Shakcf 
The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dalice ; and clanging fwords and fhields they beat. Prior * 
, To Clang, v. a. To ftrike together with a noife. 

The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myftick dance, and clang'd their founding arms; 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. Priori 

Cla'ngour. n.f [clangor, Lat.] A loud fhrill found. 

In death he cried, 

Like to a dlfmal clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakefp. Henry VL P. iii. 

With joy they view the waving enfigns fly; 

And hear the trumpet’s clangour pierce the fky. Dryd. LEn: 
Cla'ngous. adj. [from clang.] Making a clang. 

We do not obferve the cranbs, and birds of long necks; 
have any mufical, but harfli and clangous throats. Brown . 

Clank, n.f [from clang.] A loud, fhrill, {harp noife, made 
by the coll ifion of hard and fonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious clank of marrow-bone 
and clever. Spell ator, N°. 617. 

To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax; klappen , Dutch.] 

1; To ftrike together With a quick motion* fo as to make a noife 
by the coilifion. 

Following the fliers, 

With them he enters ; who, upon the hidden* 

Clapt to their gates. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus ». 

Men fhall clap their hands at him, and fhall hifs hirii out of 
his place. fob, xxx ii. 23. 

. Have you never feen a citizen, in a cold morning, clapping 
his fides, and walking before his fhop ? Dryd \ Spanifh Fry arc 
He crowing clapp'd his wings, th’ appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden's Fable r. 

Each poet of the air her glory fings. 

And round him the pleas’d audience clap their wings. Dryd , l 
He had juft time to get in and clap to the door; to avoid 
the blow. 1 Locke on Education . 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin dreft 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. Addifon . 

# Glad of a quarrel; ftraight I clap the door* 

Sir, let me fee your works and you no more. Pope's EpiJUcs. 
2. To add one thing to another; implying the idea of fomethiner 
hafty; Unexpected, or fudden. 

As fummer Weareth out, they clap mouth to rriotith, wing 
towing, and leg to leg; and fo, after a fweet fin gin g, fall 

tlo rT into ^ a ^ es * Car eves Survey of Cornwall 

Fhis pink is one of Cupid’s carriers : clap on more fails ; 
purfue. ^ Shakefpeare' s Merry IVives of JVhidfor. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe ; Which perfection, like the northern wind, 
rhade her hold faft, and clap clofe about her. Taylor . 

If a man be highly commended, we think him fufficiently 
leliened, if we clap fin, or folly; or infirmity into his ac- 

C0 ’i nt * Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

-Kazor-makers generally clap a fmall bar of Venice fteel be- 
tween two fmall bars of Flemifh fteel. Moxon's Mcch. Exer , 

The man clapt his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon them. 

His lhi eld thrown by; to mitigate the fmart, 

He dapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryd. Mneid. 
If you leave fome lpace empty for the air, then dap your 
hand upon the mouth of the veffel, and the fifties will contend 
to get uppermoft in the water R ay ^ the 

It would be as abfurd as to fay, he dapped fpurs to his hoKe 
at bt. James s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addifon 
By. having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in* 
dffferency, the likelier to purfue truth the better, havino- no 
biafs yet clapped on to miflead them. ff c 7. 

I have obferved a certain chearfulnefs in as bad a fiyfteft of 

feature 
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features as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 
lovely. Addiforis Spectator , N°. 86. 

Let all her ways be unconfm’d, 

And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat clapt upon 
them, and perhaps neither wifdom nor majefty would fecure 
them from a fneer. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To do any thing with a fudden hafty motion, or unexpectedly* 
We Were dead afleep, 

And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches. Shakefp. 
He was no fooner entered into the town, but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or in a drunken fafhion. Wotton s Life of Duke of Buck. 

So much from the reft of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole fpecies, that his friends would have clapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his eftate. Spectator, N°. 5.76, 
Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 

Lift’ning and fearful of the ftorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear. Prior. 

W e will take our remedy at law, and clap an aCtion upon 
you for old debts. Arbuthnof s Hi/lory of John Bull. 

4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the hands ; to applaud. 

I have often heard the ftationer wifhing for thofe hands to 
take off his melancholy bargain, which clapped its performance 
on the ftage. Dedication to Drydcn's Spanijh Fryar . 

5. To infedt with a venereal poifon. [See the noun.] 

If the patient hath been formerly clapt, it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the fecond time, and worfe the third. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Let men and manners ev’ry difh adapt; 

Who’d force his pepper where his guefts are clapt? King. 

6. To Clap up. To complete fuddenly, without much pre- 
caution. 

No longer than we well Could wafh our hands, 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Shakef King John. 

Was ever match clapt up fo fuddenly ? Shakejpeare. 

A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennefs, that the 
forces, which are now in motion, may unexpectedly fall upon 
his fkirts. Havel's Vocal Foreji, 

To Clap. v. n. 

1. To move nimbly with anoife. 

Every door flew open 

T’ admit my entrance ; and then clapt behind me. 

To bar my going back. Dryden's Cleomenes . 

A whirlwind rofe, that, with a violent blaft. 

Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapt. Dry den . 

To enter with alacrity and brifknefs upon any thing. 

Come, a fong.- 


7r* 


Shall we clap into’t roundly, without faying we are hoarfe ? 

Shakejpeare' s As you like it. 

3. To ftrike the hands together in applaufe. 

All the beft men are ours ; tor ’tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em clap. 

Epilogue to Henry VIII, 

Clap, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A loud noife made by fudden collifion. 

Give the door fuch a clap as you go out, as will make the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift . 

2. A fudden or unexpected aCt or motion. 

It is monftrous to me, that the South-fea fhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. Swift s Letters. 

3. An explofion of thunder. * . 

There Ihall be horrible claps of thunder, and flames or 
lightning, voices and earthquakes. Hakewill on Providence. 
The clap is paft, and now the Ikies are clear. Dryd. Juv. 

4. An act of applaufe. 

The aCtors, in the midft of an innocent old play, are often 
ftartled in the midft of unexpected claps or hiffes. Addifon. 

5. A venereal infeCtion. [from clapoir , Fr.J ? 

Time, that at laft matures a clap to pox. Pope s bat. 

6. [With Falconers.] The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 

Clamper, n.f [from clap.) 

j. One who claps with his hands; an applauder. 

2. The tongue of a bell. . , 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 

clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Shake]. 

1 faw a young lady fall down the other day, and lhe much 
referabled an overturned bell without a clapper. Addif. Guard. 

3. The Cla'pper of a Mill. A piece of wood for making the 


To Clapp ercla'w. a. [from clap and claw.] To tongue- 


beat ; to fcold. 


Now they are clapperclawing one another, I H g° k^k on- 
J Shakejpeare s Troilus and Crejfida. 


They’ve always been at daggers-d rawing, 

And one another clapperclawing . Hudibras , part 11. can 0 . 
Cla'renceux, or Cla'r encieux. n.f. The fecond k.ngat 
arms : fo named from the dutchy of Clarence. T 

Ci.are-obscure. n.f [from clarus , bright, and obfeurus , Lat.J 

Light and fhade in painting. 

As mafters in the clarc-obfcure , 

With various light your eyes allure; 
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A flaming yellow here they fpread, 

Draw oft in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thefe colours, oddly mix’d, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. p YiQT 

Cla'ret. n.f [chair ct, Fr.J French wine, of a clear pale* 
red colour. 1 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into claret. Boyle- 
The claret fmooth, red as the lips we prefs ; 

In fparkling fanCy, while we drain the bowl. Thomf. Autumn. 

Cl-a'ricord. n.f [from clarus and chorda, Latin.] 

A mufical inftrument in form of a fpinette, but more ancient 
It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and feventy firings. Chambers 
Clarification, n.f. [from clarify.] The ad of makin ' 
any thing clear from impurities. 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick and trou- 
bled; as mufte, wort, be. but to know the means of accele- 
rating clarification , we muft firft know the caufes of clarifi- 
cation. Bacon s Natural Hfiory, N°. 

To CLA/RIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French.] 

1. To purify or clear any liquor; to feparate feculences or im- 
purities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites of egys, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify ; which whites 
of eggs gather all the dregs and groffer parts of the juice to 
them ; and after, the fyrup being fet on the fire, the whites of 
eggs themfelves harden, and are taken forth. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

2. To brighten; to illuminate: this fenfe is rare. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the motions of 
right reafon : it met the didates of a clarified underftanding 
half way. South's Sermons. 

The Chriftian religion is the only means that God has fandi- 
fied, to fet fallen man upon his legs again, to clarify his rea- 
fon, and to redify his will. South's Sermons . 

Cla'rion. n.f [ clarin , Span, from clarus , loud, Lat.J A 
trumpet; a wind-inftrument of war. 

And after, to his palace he them brings. 

With (hams, and trumpets, and with clarions fweet>; 

And all the way the joyous people fings. Fairy fthieen. 

Then ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions , be uprear’d 
The mighty ftandard. Milton's Paradife Lojl, bD\. /. 53 - 
Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze. 

And the loud clarion labour in your praife. Pope. 

Cla'rity. n.f. [clarte, French, claritas, Latin.] Brightnefs; 
fplendour. 

A light by abundant clarity invifible; an underftanding 
which itfelf can only comprehend. Sir Whiter Raleigh, 

Cl a'ry. n.f. An herb. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is 
fhort and crefted ; but the under one is divided into three 
parts : the middle divifion is hollowed like a fpoon. Out of 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower, and attended with four embryo’s, 
which turn to fo many roundifh feeds, inclofed in the cup of 
the flower. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moifture. 
The weakeft kind of curling is roughnefs ; as in clary and 
burr. Bacon' s Natural Hfiory, N°. 651. 

To CLASH, v. n. [kletfen, Dut. to make a noife.] 

i. To make a noife by mutual collifion ; to ftrike one againft 
another. 

Three times, as of the clajhing found 
Of arms, we heard. Denham . 

Thofe few that fhould happen to clajh, might rebound after 
the collifion; or if they cohered, yet, by the real confli<ft with 
other atoms, might be feparated again. . Bentley. 

How many candles may fend out their light, without clajh - 
ing upon one another ; which argues the fmallnefs of the 
parts of light, and the largenefs of the interftices between par- 
ticles of air and other bodies. Cheyne's Phil. Brin. 

To aeft with oppofite power, or contrary direction. 

Neither was there any queen* mother who might clajh wit 
his counfellors for authority. Bacon's Henry \ III. 

Thofe that will not be convinced what a help this is to the 
magiftracy, would find it, if they fhould chance to > clajh. 

6 1 South s Sermons. 


To contradict ; oppofe. 

Wherever there are men, there will be clajhing iometimo 
or other; and a knock, or a conteft, fpoils all. L'EJl range. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious ; and yet every 
time that clajhing metaphors are put together, this fault is com- 
mitted Spediator, N°. 59 v 

To Clash, v. a. To ftrike one thing againft another, fo as to 

produce a noife. 

The nodding ftatue clajh' d his arms, 

And with a fullen found and feeble cry, , 

Half funk, and half pronounced the word of victory; id Jt • 

Clash, n. f. [from the verb ] 

1 , A noify collifion of two bodies. TUnham 

The clajh of arms and voice of men we hear. De ■ 

He nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms , ng v ff' 

Of war and (laughter and the clajh of arms._ Pope > ).d 
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2 Opposition ; contradi&ioh. ■ . 

Then from the clajhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s collifion, fprings. Denham. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and fcripture, 
and fhews there is no clajh betwixt them. Atterbury. 

A CLASP, n.f. [chefpe, Dutch.] . 

1. A hook to hold any thing clofe; as a book, or garment. 

The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 

And here the crabs in ieffer clafps are bent. Addifi Ovid. Met. 

Hereupon he took me afide, and opening the clafps of the 

parchment cover, (poke, to my great furprize, in Englifh. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scnb. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 

To the o-rofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Clasp, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhtit with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the feriptures ; which being but read, remain, in com- 
panion, ftill clafped. Hooker, b. v. feci. 22. 

There Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his fide, 

One clafp' d in wood, and one in ftrong cow-hide. Pope. 

2. To catch and hold by twining. 

Direct 

The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. To hold with the hands extended ; to inclofe between the 
hands. 

Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firft to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to clafp. Bacon's EJf. 

4. To embrace. 

Thou art a flave, whom fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clafpt, but bred a dog. Shakefp. Timor. 

Thy fuppliant 

I beg, and clafp thy knees. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

He ftoop’d below 

The flying fpear, and fhun’d the promis’d blow ; 

Then creeping, clafp' d the hero’s knees, and pray’d. Dryd. 

Now, now he clafps her to his panting breaft ; 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 

7 'o inclofe. 

Boys, with women’s voices, 

Strive to fpeak big, and clafp their female joints 

In ftiff unweildy arms againft thy crown. Shak. Richard II. 

Clamper, n.f [from clafp.] The tendrels or threads of 
creeping plants, by which they cling to other things for 
fupport. 

The tendrels or clafpers of plants are given only to fuch 
fpecies as have weak and infirm ftalks. Ray on the Creation. 

Cl asp knife, n.f [from clafp and knife.] A knife which 
folds into the handle. 

CLASS, n.f [from clajfis , Latin.] 

1. A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguifhed the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three claffes. Dryd. Adn. Dedic. 

2. A number of boys learning the fame leffon at the fchool. 

We {hall be feized away from this lower clafs in the fchool 
of knowledge, and our converfation fhall be with angels and 
illuminated fpirits. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

3. A fet of beings or things; a number ranged in diftribution, 
under fome common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fett make a very 
confiderable clafs of men. Addifon* s Freeholder, N°. 53. 

Whate’er of mungrel, no one clafs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Dunclad, b. iv. 

I o Class, v.a. [from the noun.] To range according to 
fome ftated method of diftribution; to range according to 
different ranks. 0 

I confidered that by the clajfing and methodizing fuch paf- 
fages, I might inftrucSt the reader. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

CLASSICAL. 1 J’ r 1 rr t • 

Cla'ssick. J * 4 - [*/#**> Latin,] 

1. Relating to antique authors; relating to literature. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And Ml [ feem to tread on claffuk ground. Addifon. 

1 h them the genius of dajjick learning dwelleth, and 

*• oTtfeXftVrfttfank. 

from this ftandard the value of the Roman weights and 
corns are deduced! in the fettling of which I have tlWd 

maybeJU% reCk ° ned 3 author on 

Gl a'ssiok. »./ [, tlajftcus , Lat.] An author of The firft mnk- 
dually taken for ancient authors. k ’ 

R ?' ?■/■ [ Latin -J CMer; <ort; body. 
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__ 7 I FR. y. n. [clatpurige, a rattle, Saxon.] 
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Swift „ 


Had rouz’d the neighing fteeds to fcour the Helds; , • 

While the fierce riders clatter'd on their fhields. Dryd. /hn. 

2. To utter a noife by being ftruck together. . 

All that night was heard an unwonted, clattering of weapons, 
and of men running to arid fro. Knolles's Hfiory of the Turr.s. 

Down funk the morifter-bulk, dnd prefs’d the ground ; ^ 
His arms and clatt'ring fhieid on the vaft body found. Dryd. 

Their clattering arms with the fierce fhocks refound, 
Helmets and broken launces fpread the ground. Granville. 

3. To talk faft and idly. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling; 

Now, fiker, I fee thou do’ft but clatter \ 

Harm may come of melling. Specifier s P after a Is: 

All thofe airy (peculations, which bettered not meri s man- 
ners, were only a noife and clattering of words. Decay of Piety. 

To Cla'tter. v. a. • 

1. To ftrike any thing fe as to make it found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftaff will meet thee. 

And raife fuch outcries on thy clatter d iron, 

That thou oft’ (halt wifh thyfelf at Gath. Miltons Agontfi. 

When all the bees are gone to fettle, 

You clatter ftill your brazen kettle. 

2. To difpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 

A Cla'tter. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent and quick collifion of 
fonorous bodies. A clatter is a clajh often repeated with great 
quicknefs, and feems to convey the idea of a found (harper 
and fhriller than rattle. [Sec the verb ] 

I have feen a monkey overthrow all the difhes and plates in 
a kitchen, merely for the pleafure of feeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. Swift to Ld. Bolingb . 

2. It is ufed for any tumultuous and confufed noife. 

By this great clatter , one of greateft note 
Seems bruited. Shakejpeare' s Mdcbeth. 

Grow to be (hort. 

Throw by your clatter , 

And handle the matter. • Ben. Johnfon s Under-woods. 

0 Rourk’s jolly toys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

’Till rous’d by the noife. 

And mufical clatter. Swift. 

The jfimbling particles of matter. 

In chaos make not fuch a clatter.. Swift . 

Cla'vated. adj. [clavatus, Lat.] Knobbed; fet with knobs. 
Thefe appear plainly to have been clavated fpikes of fome 
kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward on Fojjils . 

Cla'udent. adj. [ claudens , Lat.] Shutting; inciofmg; con- 
ning. " DiSI. 

To CLA'UDICATE. v. n. [claudho, Latin.] To halt ; to 
j imp. Bitt. 

Claudica'tion; n. f [from cldudicate,] The a£l or habit of 
halt i”g* . Ditl. 

Clave, [the preterite of cleave . ] See Cleave, 

Cl a'v ell at ed. adj. [clavellatus, low Latin.] Made with 
burnt tartar. A chymical term. ' Chambers. 

Air, tranfmitted through clavellated a (lies into an exhaufted 
receiver, lofes weight as it pafles through them; Arbuthnot. 

C la'ver. n.f [clasycji pyjrc. Sax.] This is now univerfally 
written clover , though not fo properly. See Clover. 

Cla'vicle. n. f [ claiicula , Lat.] The collar bone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto their 
mouths; as molt that have the clavicles , or collar bones. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, 
towards the clavicle. Wijeman's Surgery. 

Clause, n.f [clauj'ula, Latin*] 

1. A fentence ; a fingle part of a difeourie ; a fubdiviilon of a larger 
fentence; fo much of a fentence as is to be conftrued together. 

God may be glorified by .obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formance of his will, although no fpecial claufe or fentence of 
fcripture be in every fuch adtion fet before men’s eyes to war- 

•. ... .. Hooker , b. ii. fed. 2 „ 

2. An article, or particular ftipuiation. 

The claufe is untrue which they add, concernino- the 

wt = AVafet, b- iv. feet. r. 

When, after his death, they were fent both to Jews and 
Gentiles, we find not this claufe in their commiffion. South. 

Gla ustral. adj. [from claufirum, Lat.] Relating to a cloy- 
iter, or religious houfe. ^ ' 

Claifiral priors are fuch as prefide over monafteries, next 
to the abbot or chief governour in fuch religious hoiifes Avliffe 

Cla usure .n.f [claujura, Lat.] Confinement; the ad of ftiut- 
ting ; the date of being (hut. 

be^om" 16 m0nafterIeS the feverit y of the d ' au fre is hard to 

A CLAW. n.f. [clapan, Saxon.] Gcddes. 

1. The foot of a beaft or bird, armed with (harp nails ; or the 
pincers or holders of a (hell-fifh. ^ 

1 fay/ her range abroad to fee k her food, 

embrue her teeth and claws with lukewarm blood. 

q Spcnfer s Vf of Bell ay* 
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. . What’s jufticc to a man, or laws, 
l hat never comes within their claws ? 

^ He loitens the harfh rigour of the laws, 

Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy claws. Garth. 
^ oometimes a hand, in contempt. 

i o Claw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon.] 

J* To tear with nails or claws. 

Hook, if the wither’d elder hath not his poll claw’d like 
a parrot. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

-f o pull, as with the nails. 

Adding to the former thefe many changes that have hap- 
pened fince, I am afraid we fhall not fo eafily claw off that 
name. South’s Sermons . 

3. I o tear or fcratch in general. 

But we muft claw ourfelves with fhameful 
And heathen ftripes, by their example. Hudibras, p. ii. 

They for their own opinions Hand faft. 

Only to have them claw’d and canvaft. Hudibras , p. ii. 

4. *To fcratch or tickle. 

I muff laugh when I am merry, and claiu no man in his 
humour. Shakefpeare s Much ado about Nothing. 

5. 1 o flatter : an obfolete fenfe. See Clawback. 

6. To Claw off, or away. To fcold; to rail at. 

You thank the place where you found money ; but the jade 
fortune is to be clawed away for’t, if you fhould lofe it. L’Eflr. 

ClaCvback. n.f. [from claw and back.] A flatterer; a fyco- 
phant ; a wheedler. The pope’s clawbacks. JcitreL 

Cla'wed. adj. [from claw.] Furnifhed or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed , the lion is the 
firongeft. Grezu’s Cofmol. b. ii. c. 8. fed. 6. 

CL AY. n.f. [clai, Wclfh ; kley, Dutch.] 

1. Unctuous and tenacious earth, fuch as will mould into a cer- 
tain form. 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and compadf, 
Hifl, vifeid, and ductile to a great degree, while moift; fmooth 
to the touch, not eafily breaking between the fingers, nor 
readily diffufible in water ; and, when mixed, not readily fub- 
fiding from it. Hill on Fojfls. 

Deep Acheron, 

Whofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay. 

Are whirl’d aloft. Dryden s JEneid. 

Expofe the clay to the rain, to drain it from falts, that the 
bricks may be more durable. Woodzvard qn Fcffls. 

The fun, which foftens wax, will harden clay. Watts. 
Clover is the belt way of improving days, where manure 
is fcarce. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

In poetry, earth in general ; the terrefirial element. 

Why fhould our clay. 

Over our fpirits fo much fway. "Donne . 

To Clay. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with clay; to 
manure with clay. 

Tnis manuring lafts fifty years : then the ground ir.uft be 
clayed again. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Clay- cold. adj. [ clay and cold."] Lifelefs ; cold as the unani- 
mated earth. 

I wafh’d his clay-cold corfe with holy drops, 

And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rowe’s Jane Shore . 

Clay-pit. n. f [ clay and pit.] A pit where clay is dug. 

’Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Fojf ls. 

Ci.ayf.s. n.f. [cl aye, Fr. In fortification.] Whittles made with 
Hakes interwove with offers, to cover lodgments. Chambers. 

Cla'yey. adj. [from clay.] ConfiHing of clay ; abounding with 
clay. 

Some delight in a lax or fandy, fome a heavy or clayey foil. 

Derhanis Phyfco- Theology. 

Cla'yish. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the nature of clay ; 
containing particles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwbolfom drink ; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, muddifh, and clayijh water, which the 
brewers covet. Harvey on Confumptions. 

ClA'y marl, n.f [ clay and marl.] A whitifh, fmooth, chalky 
clay. 

Glaymarl refembles clay, and is near a-kin to it; but is 
more fat, and fometimes mixed with chalk-Hones. Mortimer. 

CLEAN, adj. [ glan, Welfli ; claene, Saxon.] 

1. Free from dirt or filth. 

Both his hands, moH filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d to wafli themfelves incefiantly; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. 

But rather fouler. Fairy ffhieen, b. ii. cant. 7. flan. 6 r. 
They make clean the outfide of the cup and of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and excefs. Mat. xxiii. 25. 

2. Free from moral impurity; chafie; innocent; guiltlefs. 

3. Elegant ; neat ; not unweildy ; not encumbered with any 
thing ufelefs or di {proportioned. 

The timber and wood are in fome trees more clean , in fome 
more knotty. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

Yet thy waifi is Hrait and clean. 

As Cupid’s fliaft, or Hermes’ rod. Waller. 

4. Not foul with any loathfomc difeafe ; not leprous. 

If the plague be fomewhnt dark, and fpread not iu the fkin, 
tl e prieH fhall pronounce him clean. Levit. xiii. 6. 
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C “nowtie^ tei Perfe%; C ° m P’ etel y- Thi S fa lfe 

mentioned 310 " 5 ^ < ** COntra ^“^ ^ 

Being feated, and domeftick broils"’ ’ ^ + ‘ 

Chan overblown. Shakefpeare’ s Richard l\] 

A phiiofopher, preffed with the fame objeflion, topes an 
anfwer clean contrary. Hakewell on ProLj 

tihh EAN V ' fr ° m th ° aJ j eaivc -3 To frcc from dirt 

Their tribes adjufted, clean’d their vig’rous wings 
And many a circle, many a fhort eflay, 

^ Wheel d round and round. Thomforis Autumn, / 86^ 
v.le anliLy. adv. [from cleanly.] In a cleanly manner 
Cleanliness, n.f [from cleanly.] 

1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I fhall fpeak nothing of the extent of this city, the cleanly 
nefs of its flreets, nor the beauties of its piazza. AddiJ. Italy. 

2. Neatnefs of drefs; purity; the quality contrary to negligence 

and nafiinefs. 6 

The mifirefc thought it either not to deferve, or not to need 
any exquifite decking, having no adorning but cleanline f. Sidn. 
From whence the tender fkin affumes 
A fweetnefs above all perfumes ; 
t rom whence a cleanlinefs remains. 

Incapable of outward Hains. Swift 

Such cleanlinefs from head to heel ; 

No humours grofs, or frowzy Hearns, 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty flreams. Swift: 

Cle'anly. adj. [from clean.] 

1 . Free from dirtinefs ; careful to avoid filth ; pure in the perfon. 

Ne«t that fliall mountain ’fparagus be laid, 

Pull’d by fome plain but cleanly country maid. Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleazily infeEt, and throws out of her neft 
all the fmall remains of the corn on which Hie feeds. Addifon . 

2. That which makes cleanlinefs. 

In our fantafiick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior, 

3. Pure ; innocent ; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more fweetly relifhing 
and cleanly joys, than thofe that derive from fuccelsful trials. 

Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

4. Nice ; addrefsful ; artful. 

We can fecure ourfelves a retreat by fome cleanly evafion. 

L’EJl range’s Fables. 

Cle'anly. adv. [from clean.] 

I. Elegantly; neatly ; without nafiinefs. 

if I do grow great, I’ll have fack, and live cleanly as a 
nobleman fhould. Shakefpeare s Henry IV . p. i. 

Cl e 'an ness. n. f [from clean.] 

1. Neatnefs ; freedom from filth. 

2. Eafy exadhiefs ; jufinefs ; natural, unlaboured corre&nels. 

He fhewed no Hrength in fhaking of his flaff; but the fine 
cleannefs of bearing it was delightful. Sidney , b. ii. 

He minded only the clearnefs of his fatyr, and the cleannefs 
of expreflion. Dryden’ s Juvenal’s Dedication. 

3. Purity; innocence. 

The cleannefs and purity of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in Cifcovering its own faults at firfi view. Pope. 
To Cleanse, v. a. [claenpan, Saxon.]" 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand. 

From the polluting weed and common fand. Prior. 

2. To' purify from guilt. 

The bluenefs of a wound cleanfeth away evil. Prov. xx. 30. 

Not all her od’rous tears can cleanfe her crime, 

The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryden s Ovid. 

3. To free from noxious tumours by purgation. 

Can’fi thou not minifier to a mind difeas’d. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanfe the Huff’d bofom of that perilous Huff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare s Macbeth . 
This oil, combined with its own fait and fugar, makes it 
faponaceous and cleanfng , by which quality it often helps di- 
geftion, and excites appetite. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To free from leprofy. 

Shew thyfelf to the priefi, and offer for thy cleanfng ^ thofe 
things which Mofes commanded. . Mark 1. 44 * 

5. To fcour ; to rid of all ofienfive things. 

This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanfe , fo they 
might have what they found. Addfjon on Italy • 

A Cle'anser. n.f [clsenyepe, Sax.] That which has the 
quality of evacuating any foul humours ; or digefiing a fore ; 
a detergent. 

If there happens an impofihume, honey, and even honey 
of rofes, taken inwardly, is a good deanfer. Arbuth. onA.im* 
CLEAR, adj. [clair, hr. klaer, Dut. darns, Latin.] 

I. Bright; tranfpicuous ; pellucid; tranfparent; luminous; 
without opacity or cloudinefs ; not nebulous; not opa^ous; 
not dark. 

The Hrcam is fo tranfparent, pure and dear. 

That had the felf-enamour’d youth gaz’d here, 
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fre bbt the bottom, not his face had fecn. Denham. 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there; 

A polifh’d mirrour {hone not half fo clear . Dryden’ s Fades. 
Free from clouds ; f.rene ; as a clear day. 


unmingled. 


3. Without mixture; pure, D — 

4. Perfpicuous; not obicure; not hard to be underfiood ; not 
ambiguous. 

We pretend to give a clear account how thunder and 
lightning is produced. _ Temple. 

Many men reafon exceeding dear and rightly, who know 
not how to make a fy llogifin. Locke. 

5. Indifputable ; evident; undeniable. 

Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory ; to our part lofs; and rout 
T hrough all the empyrean. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 

6. Apparent; manifefi ; not hid ; not dark. 

Unto God, who underfiandeth all their fecret cogitations, 
they are dear and manifefi. Hooker, b.Yh fedi. 1. 

The pleafure of right reafon ing is Hill the greater, by ho\Y 
much the confequences are more clear, and the chains of them 
more long. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

7. Unfpotted ; guiltlefs ; irreproachable. 

Duncan has been fo dear in his great office. Shakefpeare. 

Think that the clearefl gods, who make them honours 
Of mens impoffibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shak. K.Lear. 
Tho’ the peripatetick philofophy has been mofi eminent in 
this way, yet other fe<Hs have not been wholly dear of it. Locke. 

Statefman, yet friend to truth, in foul fincere. 

In aifiion faithful, and in honour dear. Pope. 

8 . Unprepoffeffed ; not preoccupied ; impartial. 

Leucippe, of whom one look, in a clear judgment, would 
have been more acceptable than all her kindnefs, fo prodigally 
befiowed. Sidney, b. ii. 

q. Free from difirefs, profccution, or imputed guilt. 

The cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay . 

10. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 

Hope, if the fuccefs happens to fail, is dear gains, as long as 
it lafis. Collier againfl Defy air. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchafes land here, gives for 
it, is fo much every farthing dear gain to the nation ; for that 
money comes dear in, without carrying out any thing for 

Locke . 

I often wifii’d that I had clear , 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year. Swift. 

If. Unincumbered; without let or hindrance; vacant; unob- 
firuHed. 

If he be fo far beyond his health, 

Methinks he fhould the fooner pay his debts, 

And make a dear way to the gods. Shakefpeare’ s Timcn, 

. A P oft b °y winding his horn at us, my companion gave 
him two or three curfes, and left the wa y clear for him. Addif 
A c.ea'r ii.age is left for Jupiter to difplay his omnipotence, 
and turn the fate of armies alone. Pope's Effay on Homer 

12. Out of debt. 

13. Unintangled ; at a fafe difiance from any danger or enemy* 
Finding ourfelves too flow of fail, we put on a compelled 

valour, and in the grapple I boarded them : on the inflantthey 
get dear of our (hip Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

? it requires care for a man with a double defwn to keep 
c.ear of clafhing with his own reafonings. L’E/lranre 

14. Canorous; founding difiindtlv, plainly ; articulately. ^ ’ 

I much approved of my friend’s infifiing upon the qualifica- 

. wvk r § ood / fpea “w a ckar voice - fifin' s spectator. 

15. W ith from ; free; guiltlefs. 

lam clear from the blood of this woman. Su fan a 6 

None is fo fit to corredt their faults, as he who is clear ' from 
any in his own writings. Bryden’t Juv. Dedication 

ai ; is d ?« r ‘r °f grors and damp exhalations. Temfile 

7 ;, Uf “r° p 2' ls ; , ntftmguifhmg; judicious; intelligiMe : 
this is fcarcely ufed but in converfation. ^ 

Clear .adv. Clean ; quite ; completely. A low word. 

Le put his mouth to her ear, and, under pretext of a whif 
per, bit it dear off. r L “ 

a houfo L m Ufed ^ bmlderS for infld = work of 

To C1.EA.R. v. a. [from the adjedtive.J 

To make bright, by removing opacous bodies; to brfohten 
Lue Boreas in his race, when rufhing forth, 

c .weeps the fiaes, and clears the cloudy North. Driden 
A favoury difh, a homely treat, 

ff- here ab IS P lain > where all is neat, 
yjr up the cloudy foreheads of the great. 

o ree f rom obfeurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. 

L f a f u p the feveral parts of this theory 1 ur 

° VVK 1 1 C a f eat man ^ ° tlier 1 P eculati °ns. ’Burnet’s Th 
^ -Hen, in the knot of the play, no other wavtTl V ?' 

its- 
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Mdny knotty points there afe, - ; 

Which all difcufs, but few can clear . _ # a 

3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; to jufiify; to vindi- 
cate ; to defend : often with from before the thing. 

Somerfet was much cleared by the death of thofe who were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hayward^. 

To dear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injui- 
tice, and diffimulation, which none do throw uponGod with 
more prefumption than thofe who are the patrons of abfolute 
neceffity, is both comely and chriffian. Brarnh. againfl Hobbs. 

'Fo clear her felf, 

For fending him no aid, fhe came fromr-gypt. D'ycitn. 

I will appeal to the reader, and am lure he will clear me. 
from partiality. Dryden s Fables, y ref ace. 

How ! wouldff thou dear rebellion ? Adaif. Cato. 

Before you pray, clear your foul from ail thofe fins, which 
you know to be cflfpleafing to God* Wake’s Prepur. far Death * 

4. To cleanfe, with of 

My hands are of your colour ; but I Hiame 

To wear a heart fo white : 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakefp. Macbeth , 

5. To difeharge; to remove any incumbrance, ot embarrafi- 
ment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, having 
a wall on each hand of it; from which having cleared the 
earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

This one mighty fum has dear d the debt. Dryden . 

A ffatue lies hid in a block of marble ; and the art of th 
Hatuary only clears away the fuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbifh. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 215. 

Multitudes will furnifli a double proportion towards the 
clearing of that expence. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. zQ. 

6. To free from any thing offenfive or noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, Htcceed 

The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden's /Eneisx 

It fhould be the {kill and art of the teacher to dear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilff they are learning of any 
thing. Locke on Education. 

Augufius, to effablifli the dominion of the feas, rigged out 
a powerful navy to clear it of the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot r 

7. T o clarify ; as to dear liquors. 

8. 'Fo gain without deduction. 

Fie dears but two hundred thoufand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the fait. Addifon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would clear up their underffandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. Addifon s Spectator . 

10. To Clear a fhip , at the cufiom-houfe, is to obtain the 
liberty of failing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying the 
cufioms. 

To Clear, v. n. 

r. To grow bright; to recover tranfparency. 

So foul a iky clears not without a ffofm. Shake f. K. John. 

2, Sometimes with up. J 

The nnfi, that hung about my mind, dears up. Ad. Cato. 

Take heart, nor ot the laws of fate complain ; 

Tho’ now’tis cloudy, ’twill clear up again. * Norris. 

. Advife him to Hay ’till the weather clears up, for you are 
afraid there will be rain. Swift’s Directions to the Groom. 

3. I o be di fen gaged from incumbrances, difirefs, or entangle- 
ments. & 

Fie that clears at once, will relapfe ; for, finding himfelf out 
of touts, he will revert to his cuftoms : but he "hat "I 
by degrees, induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well 
upon his mind as upon his efiate. Bacon’s E/Jhys , 20. 

Cle arance. n.f [from clear.] A certificate that a fhip has 
been cleared at the cuftomhoufe. * 

ClE'ARER. »./ [from C W.] Brightener; purifier; enlightener. 

Go,d is a wonderful clearer of the underftamling: it diffi. 

cfriyyy j° ubt f and f y u P' e m iln inftam. Acidifies SpeClat. 

Clearly, adv. [from clear.] J 1 

1. Brightly; luminoufly. 

d TffrTW of , grace and fclrarion, which were but 
darkly difclo.ed unto them, have unto us more clearly fhined. 

2. Plainly; evidently; without obfeurity or aiSfigui'ty, 
truth to rirld ^ Pr ° VCd tlUS n ° ble Jnd 

3 * Sy of C minT nt 5 W!thoUt e ««nrent, rn peC 



He that doth 

r ii! r* hi neve! errei 

nefs; and he that divideth too much, will never 

it clearly. D 

Jtia, 


'•Ot divide. Will never enter into bufi- 


come out of 

V^hout by-ends; without finifter views 

when you are examining thefe matters I , . 

confideration any fenfual ol worldly interk °but YlV"? 
and lmoartiallv with ^ “ c '* ^nt d dearly 

Td/otjon, 


and impartially with yourfelves. 
6,' Without- deduction or cofi. 
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C L E 

7. Without referve ; without evafion ; without fubterfuo-e. 

_ Ly a certain clay they fhould dearly relinquilh unto the 
king all their lands and pofieffions. Davies on Ireland . 

Cl e'arness n.f. [from clear.] 

1. Tranfparency i brightnefs. 

It may be, percolation doth not only caufe dearnefs and 
fplendour, but fweetnefs of favour. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Glafs in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and re- 
fines to a greater dearnefs , only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 

2. Splendour; luftre. 

Love, more clear than yourfelf, with the dearnefs , lays 
a night of forrow upon me. Sidney , b. ii. 

3. DiftinHnefs ; perfpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, he does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with dearnefs and perfpicuity. 

Addifon’ s Spectator , N°. 291. 
Cl earsiGhted. adj . [dear and fight .] Perfpicuous; difeern- 
ing; judicious. 

Glcarfightcd reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads ; 

And fenfe, her vafial, in her footfteps treads. Denham. 

1 o Cle'arstarch. v. a. [from dear and ft arch. ] To ftiffen 
with ftarch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a tay- 
lor's widow, who wafhes, and can clearjlarch his bands. Addif. 
To CLEAVE. v. n. pret. 1 clave , part, cloven, [cleojran, Sax. 
kleven , Dutch.] 

1. To adhere; to ftick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is efFe&ed when 
fomc cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 
groffer part (ticks to that cleaving body. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

Water, in fmall quantity, clcaveth to any thing that is 
folid. Bacon’s Natural H[ /lory , N°. 293. 

When the du(t groweth into hardnefs, and the clods cleave 
fad together. fob, xxxviii. 38. 

The thin camelion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. Fables. 

2. To unite aptly; to fit. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our firange garments, cleave not to their mould, 

But with the aid of ufe. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth : 

3. To unite in concord and intereft. 

The apoftles did thus conform the Chriftians, according to 
the pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. 

Hooker , b. iv. fed. 1 1. 
If you (hall cleave to my confent, when ’tis. 

It (hall make honour for you. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the French 
nation to cleave unto. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. To be concomitant to ; to join with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly forfake the other. 

Flooker , b. v. fed. 22. 
To CLEAVE, v. a. preterite, I clove, I clave, I cleft’, part. pa(T, 
cloven, or cleft, [cleopan, Sax. kloven, Dutch.] 

1. To divide with violence; to fplit ; to part forcibly into 
pieces. 

And at their palling cleave th’ Affyrian flood. Milton. 
The fountains of it are faid to have been cloven , or burft 
open. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The bleffed minifter his wings difplay’d, 

And, like a (hooting ftar, he deft the night. . ' Dryden. 

Rais’d on her dufky wings, (lie cleaves the (kies. . Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he ftruck, he fell’d him down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryclen’ s Fables. 

Or had the fun 

Elected to the earth a nearer feat. 

His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry’d. Blackmore. 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow, 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid (ky. Pope. 

2. To divide. 

And every bead that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Deutr. xiv. 6. 

To Cleave, v. n. 

1. To part afunder. 

Wars ’twixt you twain, would be 

As if the world fhould cleave, and that (lain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra r. 
The ground clave afunder that was under them. Num . xvi» 
He cut the cleaving (ky, 

And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. Pope s Odyjfey. 

2. To fuller divifron. 

It cleaves with a glofiy polite fubfiance, not plane, but with 
fome little unevennels. Newtons Opt . 

A Cleave r. n.f [from cleave.'] 

A butcher’s inftrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me 
day and night, with huzza’s and hunting-horns, and ringing 
the changes on butcher’s cleavers. Arbuth. Hijl . of John Bull. 
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iv. cant. 2, 


C L-E 

'( hough arm’d with all thy cleavers, knives, 

Arm axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras 

2. A weed. Improperly written Cliver; which fee. 

Clees. n.f The two parts of the foot of beads * which are 
cloven-footed. Skinner. It is a country word* and probablv 
corrupted from claws. I 

Clef, n.f [from clef, key, Fr.] In mufick, a mark at the 
begmnmg.of the lines of a fong, which (hews the tone or 
key in which the piece is to begin. Chambers. 

Cleft, part. pa(T. [from cleave.] Divided ; parted afunder. 

Fat, with incenfe drew’d, 

On the deft wood. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 1 . 440 . 

I never did on deft Parnaflus dream, 

Nor tade the facred Heliconian dream. Dryden’ s Per fens 

Cleft, n.f. [from cleave.] 

1. A fpace made by the feparation of parts; a crack; acrevife. 

The cafcades leem to break through the clefts and cracks of 
roc ks. Addif on s Guardian, N°. i©i. 

The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into (hape by Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman fleet. Acldifon on Italy. 

1 he red of it, being more grofs and ponderous, does not 
move far ; but lodges in the clefts , craggs, and fides of the 
rocks, near the bottoms of them. Woodward’s Nat. Hijlory . 

2. In farriery. 

Clefts appear on the bought of the paderns, and are caufed 
by a (harp and malignant humour, which frets the (kin ; and 
it is accompanied with pain, and a noifom (tench. Farr. Did. 

His horfe it is the heralds weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare, and hath a cleft B. John Jon s Under-woods. 

To Cl eTtgraft. v. a. [cleft and graft J To engraft by 
cleaving the dock of a tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts maybe cleftgrafted on the common nut. Mortimer. 

Cl eTiency. n. j [clemence, Fr. dementia, Lat.] Mercy; 
remiffion of feverity ; willingnefs to fpare; tendernefs in 
punidfing. 

I have dated the true notion of clemency , mercy, compaf- 
fion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever elfe it may be 
called, fo far as is confident with wifdom. Addifon’ s Freeholder. 

CLEMENT. adj. [demens, Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; 
kind; tender; compaffionate. 

Clench. See Clinch. 

To Clepe. v. a [clypian, Saxon.] To call. Obfolete. 

Three crabbed months had fowl’d themfelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. 

And clepe thyfelf my love. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale. 

CLE'RGY. n.f. [clerge, Fr. clerus , Lat. xa poc, Greek.] The 
body of men fit apart by due ordination for the fervice of 
God. 

We hold that God’s clergy are a date which hath been, 
and will be as long as there is a church upon earth, neceflary, 
by the plain -word of God himfelf ; a date whereunto the reft 
of God’s people mud be fubjeef, as touching things that ap- 
pertain to their foul’s health. Hooker, b. iii. 

The convocation give a greater fum. 

Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 

Did to his predeeeffors part withal. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Clergyman, n.f [ clergy and man.] A man in holy orders; 
a man fet apart for minidration of holy things ; not a laick. 

How I have fped among the clergymen. 

The fums I have colleHed (hall exprefs. Shakefp. K. John. 
It feems. to be in the power of a reafon able clergyman to 
make the mod ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift. 

Cl epical, adj. [ clericus , Lat.] Relating to the clergy ; as, a 
clerical man ; a man in orders. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the table-men. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N°. 158. 

Unlefs we may more properly read clarichords. 

A CLERK. n.Ji [clejnc, Sax. clericus, Latin.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were diled clerks that ferved in the church ot 
Chrid, whether they were bidiops, prieds, or deacons. Ay iff e. 

2. A fcholar ; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they would; but, 
for his part, he never faw more unleaty fellows than great 
clerks were. Sidney. 

The greated clerks being not always the honefteft, any more 
than the wifed men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 

My lord Bafi’anio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then tlie boy, his clerk , 

That took fome pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakefp. 
My friend was in doubt whether he fhould not exert the 
judice upon fuch a vagrant ; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a neceffary counfellor, he let the thought drop Addif. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices : an officer of various kinds. 

Take a jud view, how many may remark 
Who’s now a lord, his grand-fire was a clerk. Granvi e. 
It may feem difficult to make out the bills of fare ior the 
flippers of Vitellius. I queftion not but an expert clerk of a 
kitchen can do it, Arbuth not. 
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5. The layman who leads the refponfes to the congregation in 
the church, to dirett the red. 

Clerkship, n.f [from clerk.] 

1. Scholarfhip. . 1 • 

2. The office of a clerk of any kind. _ • ' 

He fold the clerkfiip of his paridi, when it became vacant. 

Swift s Mifcellames. 

Cleve. 9 In compofition, at the beginning or end of the 

Cljf. > proper name of a place, denotes it to be fituated on 

Clive, j the fide of a rock or hill ; as Cleveland, Clifton, 

Stancliff. 

CLE'VER. adj. [of no certain etymology.] 

1. Dextrous; (kilful. , , _ ' 

it was the cleverer mockery of the two. B EJlrange s Fables. 
I read Dyer’s letter more for the dile than the news., The 
man has a clever pen, it mud be owned. Addifon s Freeholder . 

2. Jud; fit; proper; commodious. 

I can’t but think ’twould found more clever. 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. P ope. 

3. Well-fhaped ; handfome. J 

She called him gundy-guts, and he called her loufy Peg, 
tho’ the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot. 

4. This is a low word, fcarcely ever ufed but in burlefque or 
converfation ; and applied to any thing a man likes, without 
a fettled meaning. 

Cle/verly. adv. [from clever.] Dextroufly ; fitly; handfomely. 

TJiefe would inveigle rats with th’ feent, 

And fiunetimes catch them with a fnsp. 

As cleverly as th’ abled trap. Hudibras, p. ii. canto r. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as drong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner. South. 

Cleverness. n J'. [from clever.] Dexterity ; (kill ; accom- 
pli (li men t. * 

CLEW. n.f. [clype, Sax. hlouwen, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread, 

Eftsoons untwiftin" his deceitful dew ; 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenf. Fairy fjjuecn. 

While guided by fome dew of heav’nly thread, 

The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. Rofcommon. 

They fee fmall dews draw vadeft weights along. 

Not in their bulk but in their order drong. Dryden. 

2. A guide ; a diredfion : becaufe men direct themfelves by a 
clew of thread in a labyrinth. 

This alphabet mud be your owft dew to guide you. Holder • 

Is there no way, no thought, ho beam of light? 

No clew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze, 

To clear my honour, yet preferve my faith ? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of fome dew, or connedting 
idea, to Jay hold of. Watts’s Logick , p. iv. c. 2. 

3. Clew of the fail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which 

reaches down to that earing where the tafckles and Iheets are 
fadened. Harris. 

To Clew. v. a. [from dew , a fea-term.] 

To Clew the Sails, is to raife them, in ordfet to be furled, 
which is done by a rope fadened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. _ Harris. 

To CLICK, v. n. [clic ken, Dut. cliqueter, French.] To make a 
(harp, fmall, fucceffive noife. 

- I lie folemn death-watch click’d, the hour (he dy’d ; 

And (bribing crickets in the chimney cry ’d. Gay’s Pajlorals. 

ClFcker. n.f [from click.] A low Word for the fervant of a 
falefman, who dands at the doot to invite cudomers. 

"‘ S' [ from click -] The knocker of a door. Skinner. 
CLIENT, n.f [diens, Latin.]. 

1. One who applies to an advocate for counfel and defence. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation, where caufes are well handled ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counfel. Bacon’s Effays. 

Advocates mud deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true date of their cafe. Taylor’s Rule of livim holy. 

2. Jt may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a dependant in a more 
general fenfe. 

I do think they are your friends and clients, 
f And fearful to didurb you. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

lien TED particip adj. [from client.] Supplied with clients, 
this due ocean on of difeouragement, the word condi- 
loncd and lead cheated petivoguers, do yet* under the fweet 

Sions COnvert to a more Plentiful profecutidn of 

„ Carcw’s Survey of Cornvual 

a die" L A The C ° nditi0n or offi “ 

There’s Varus holds good quarters with him: 

And, under the pretext of clientele, 

CLiW H V d ^ te rf r t tu Bm } Johnfon\ Catiline. 
p” ' ” j\ [ ,rom The condition of a diet * 

fcend-Tif 3 ll amon S the Romans always ‘de- 

which hi,] f P ebe , ,an houPes had rec °urfe to the patrician line 

Cliff. , r^LM°d 1 *** 

, a n J l ■ L,at * clip, chop, Saxon.] 

' craggy Cd r ° Cki a r0ck> accordi ‘ig to Skinner, broken and 
V O L„ I. 
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The Leucadians did ufe to precipitate a man fi^m a high. 
cliff' into the fea. Bacons Nat. Hijlory, N J . S8o, 

Mountaineers, that from Severus came, f 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden s An. 

Where-ever ’tis fo found (battered upon the (bores, there is 
it as condantly found lodged in the cliff's thereabouts. Wo.odw. 
The name of a character in mufick. Properly Clef. 

Clift, n.f The fame with Cliff, now difufed. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

Hi ah growing on the top of rocky clip. Spenf Fairy Sfueen. 

CLIMA'CTER. n.f. [>a.^ 7%.] A certain fpace of time, or 
progreffion of years, which is fuppofed to end in a ci itic<-.l 
and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon chmaclers , differ 
from one another. Brown s Vulgar - Bn cm s. 

GlimacteTick. 7 adj. [from climadle?-.] Containing a cer- 

Climacte'rical. ) tain number of years, at the end of which 
fome great change is fuppofed to befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years are fuppofed to be attended with 
fome confiderable change in the body ; as the feventh year ; 
the twenty-firft, made up of three times feven ; the (orty- 
ninth, made up of feven times feven ; the fixty-third, being 
nine times feven; and the eighty-firff, which is nine times 
nine: which two laft are called the grand c imaSeridzs. Shake j. 

• The numbers feven and nine, multiplied into themfelves, 
do make up fixty-three, commonly efteemed the great climac- 
ierical of our lives. Brown s Vulgar E> rows, b. iv. c. 12. 

Your lordftiip being now arrived at your great cliinaderiquc , 
yet give no proof of the lead decay of your excellent judg- 
ment and comprehenfion. Dryden , 

My mother is fomething better, tho’, at her advanced age, 
every day is a climafferick . Pope * 

CLIMATE, n.f [xtipa.] 

1. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, meafured from the 
equator to the polar circles ; in each of which fpaces the long- 
eft day is half an hour longer than in that nearer to the equa- 
tor. From the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
fured by the increafe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a region, or tra£I of land, 
differing from another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th 5 extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden’ s Ovid. 

On what new happy climate are we thrown ? Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paffior.s cannot be of any g;reat 
ufe in the northern climates. Swift. 

ToCjTmate. v.n. To inhabit. A word only in Shakefpeare. 

The bleffed gods 

Purge all infe&ion from our air, whilft you 

Do. climate here. Shakffpcare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Cli'mature. n. f. The fame with climate, and not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding ftill the fates. 

Have heav’n and earth together demonftrated 

Unto our chmatures and countrymen. Shakefpeare . 

Cli'max. n. f Dal.] Gradation ; afeent : a figure in rhe- 
torick, by which the fentence rifes gradually ; as'Cicero fays 
to Catiline, Thou do’ft nothing, moved nothing, thinkeft 
nothing ; but I hear it, I fee it, and perfeaiy underftand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult; 
and yet the conclufion, by a due climax , is evermore the 

\ e Dryden’ s Juv. Dedication. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has "rac’d 
Still rifing in a climax, ’till the laft, 

Surpaffing all, is not to be furpaft. Granville. 

To CLIMB, v.n. pret. clomb or climbed’, part, clcmb or climbed. 
It is pronounced like clime, [chman, Sax. klimmen, Dutch.] 
1 o afeend up any place ; to mount by means of fome hold or 
footing. It implies labour and difficulty, and fucceffive efforts. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering fteel, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

Things, at the word, will ceafe ; or elfe climb upward ° 
To what they were before. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Jonathan climbed up upon his hands, and upon his feet. 1 Sam. 

Thou, fun ! of this great world both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb’ Jl , 

And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou fail’d. 

TXT kit- , r M'lteits Paradife Lofl , b. v. /. 174., 

fSo rebel T itan s facrilegious crime. 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. Rofcomm:,,. 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day DtvDn 
What controuling caufe 3 

Makes waters, in contempt of nature’s laws, 

Chmb up, and gain th’ afpiring mountain’s height. Blazkm 

To Climb, v. a. To afeend. 

When (hall I come to th’ top of that (lime hill ?— 

-You do chmb up it now. Look, how we labour. Shakefp 

Is t not enough to break into my garden, J 

Climbing my walls, in fpight of me & the owner ? 

^ Thy arms purfue 

raths of renown, and climb afeents of fame 

forlorn he muft, and perfected fly; 

Lhmb the fleep mountain, in the cavern lie. p r ; B> . 
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Cli'mbEr. n.f. [from climb . J * 

i. One that mounts or fcales any placfe Girthing; a mounter; 
a rifer. 

I wait not at the lawyer’s gates, 

• Ne fhoulder climbers down the flairs. 

X. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other climbers , mufl be 
<tog up. Mortimer . 

3. The name of a particular herb. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite 
upon the flalks. The flowers, moflly of four leaves, placed 
in form of a crofs, are naked, having no calyx : in the center 
of the flower are many hairy flamina furrounding the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit ; in which the feeds are gathered into 
a little head, ending in a kind of rough plume ; whence it is 
called by the country people old mans beard. 1 he fpecies are 
twelve, two of which grow wild. Miller. 

Clime, n.f. [contracted from climate , and therefore properly 
poetical.] Climate; region; trad of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o’er land and feas. 

Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. Milt. Par. R. 
They apply the celeflial defeription of other climes unto 
their own. Browns Vulgar Errourt, b. iv. c. 12. 

Of beauty fing, her fhining progrefs view, 

From clime to clime the dazzling light purfue. Granville. 

We fhall meet 

In happier climes , and on a fafer fhore. Addifon’s Cato. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons, in temperate 
climes , are common and familiar bleflings. Atter bury s Sermons. 
To CLINCH, v. a. [clymja, Sax. to knock, Junius. C lingo, 
in Fed us, to encompafs, Minjhew.] 

To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the fhields 
Of heroes, whofe difmember’d hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed l'pear. Dryd. Virg.APn. 
To contract or double the fingers. 

Their tailed trees are about feven feet high, the tops 
whereof I could but jud reach with m\ fid clinched. Swift. 
To bend the point of a nail in the other fide. 

T o confirm ; to fix ; as, to clinch an argument . 

Clinch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A word ufed in a double meaning; a pun ; an ambiguity 5 
a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of expreflion. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a clinch , 
luciferous fearching after the nature ot light. Boyle . 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden . 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Pope. 

2. That part of the cable which is fadened to the ring of the 
anchor. 

ClFncher. n.f. [from' clinch ] A cramp ; aholdfad; apiece 
of iron bent down to faden planks. 

The wimbles for the work, Calypfo found ; 

With thofe he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers bound. Pope. 
To CLING, v. n. pret. I clung-, part. I have dung. [. Klynger , 

Danifh.] _ „ 

j To hang upon by twining round ; to dick to ; to hold lalt 

upon. 

The broil long doubtful dood ; 

As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 

And choak their art. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Mod popular conful he is grown, methinks : 

How the rout cling to him ! Benj. Johnfon s Catiline. 

The fontanel in his neck was deferied by the clinging of 
his hair to the plaider. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

When they united and together clung. 

When undidinguifh’d in one heap they hung. Blackmore. 

See in the circle, next Eliza plac’d, 

Two babes of love, clofe clinging to her waid. Pope. 

That they may the clofer ding , 

Take youi blue ribbon for a dring. _ Swift. 

2. To dry up ; to confume ; to wade; to pine away. [Eeclun- 

■ten tneov, a withered tree.] 

If thou fpeak’d falfe, 

Upon the next tree {halt thou hang alive, 

’Till famine cling thee. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Cli'ngy. adj. [from cling.} Apt to cling ; adhefive. 
Cli'nical. \adj. [*«, to lie down.] Thofe that keep their 
Cl i'nick. 5 beds ; thofe that are fick, paft hopes of recovery. 
A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death-bed. 
This word occurs often in the works of Taylor. 

To CLINK, v. a. [perhaps foftened from clank, or corrupted 
from click.] To drike fo as to make a (mall lharp noifp. 

Five years !‘ a long leafe for the clinking of pewter. Shakejp. 
To Clink, v. n. To utter a fmall, diarp, interrupted nolle. 

The fever’d bars, 

Submiflive, clink againd your brazen portals. uor. 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed, , . . 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay s nvia. 

Clink, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. A {harp fucceflive noife; a knocking. 

I heard the clink and fall of fwords. Shakefp. Othello. 
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2= It feerns in Spcnfer to have fome unufual fenfe. 

Tho’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket’s clink. 

Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenfer's Pa (l or ah 

GLI'N^U ANT. n.f [Fr.] Embroidery; fpangles; falfe glit- 
ter ; tinfel finery. 

To day the French, 

All clinquant , all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Englidi. Shakefp. Henry Vjp. 

To CLIP. v. a. [clippan, Saxon.] 

I. To embrace, by throwing the arms round; to hug; to en- 
fold in the arms. 

He, that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 

Now runs and takes her in his dipping arms. Sidney. 

Here 1 dip 

The anvil of my fvvord, and do conted 

Hotly, and nobly; with thy lovfc. Shakefp. Ccriolanus. 

O nation, that thou couldd remove ! 

That Neptune’s arms, Who clippeth thee about. Shakefp. 

Enter the city, clp your wives ; your friends, 

Tell them your feats. Shakejp ear e s Autbohy and Cleopatra. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings; 

Clip dead mens graves. Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p. ii. 

The male redeth on the back of the female, dipping and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Ray. 
To cut with fheers. [Klipper, Danifh ; klippen , Dutch ; ap- 
parently from the fame radical fenfe, fince fheers cut by in- 
clofing and embracing.] 

Your fheers come too late to clip the bird’s wings, that al- 
ready is flown away. Sidney , b. ii. 

Then let him, that my love fhall blame. 

Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 

He dips hope’s wings, whofe airy bids 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 

But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him fhort, 
Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Dryden’ s Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps fome extravagant 
atheid may think us deficient in that, all the world mud have 
confented to clip them. Bentley, 

By this lock, this facred lock, I fwear. 

Which never more fhall join its parted hair. 

Clipp’d from the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 
He fpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping papers, or 
darning his dockings. . Swift. 

3. Sometimes with off. 

We fhould then have as much feeling upon the clipping off 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bentley’s Sermons. 

It is particularly ufed of thofe who diminifh coin, by paring 
the edges. 

This defign of new coinage, is juft of the nature of 
clipping. Lode. 

5. To curtail ; to cut fhort. 

All my reports go with the modeft truth. 

Nor more, nor dipt , but fo. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mrs. Mayorefs clipp’d the king’s Englifh. Addif. Spectator. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 
fuburbs. . Swift. 

6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 


Where is he living, dipt in with the fea, 

Who calls me pupil? Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. p. u 

To Clip. v. n. A phrafe in falconry. 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign d, 

And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, . 

Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden . 
Clipper, n.f. [from clip.] One that debafes coin by cutting. 

It is no Englidi treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king ? 

Himfelf will be a clipper. Shakefpeai s Henry * 

No coins pleafed fome medallids more than thofe whic'i 
had paded through the hands of an old Roman clipper. AddiJ. 
Clipping, n.f [from clip.] The part cut or clipped o . 
Beings purely material, without fenfe, perception, 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and paiings 0 

nails. . 

Cli'ver. n.f. An herb. More properly written cleaver. 

It grows wild, the feeds dicking to the clothes o 
pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

A CLOAK n.f. [lach, Saxon.] • 

1. The outer garment, with which the red are covered. 

You may bear it, 

Under a cloke that is of any length. Sh. Two Gent, of et * 
Their clokes were cloath of filver, mix d with go • . 

All arguments will be as little able to prevai , as . 

did with the traveller to part with his ceoak, whic e * 
the fader. 

Nimbly he rofe, and cad his garment down ; 

That indant in his cloak I wrapt me round. Pope )ll 7 

2. A concealment ; a cover. • ,.r np r ? 

Not ufmg your liberty for a cloak of mabcioift ^ ^ 

To 
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To Cloak. « [&«■« the noun ’ ] 

To cover with a cloak. 

T ° hl<le Vbft'heakenly fair, ihdeed and view, 

Clo'akkac ,/. [from cloak and %•] A pc— au ; a 

bag in which cloaths are carricc k of humours, that 

Why do’ft thou converie with * R lV . f. i. 

fluffed cloaBa g of guts.^ ^ 

(’Tis in m ycloaUas) doublet, hat, , s Cymilhu . 

That aniwer to them. f and 

CLOCK, n.f [choc, Welfh, from clock, a bell, 

Armorick; clock,, French.] mechanical move- 

1. The indrument which, by a leries 01 

“T. ££ feem long. j 

with a eld hanging by. Brawns Vulgar Err our s,b. v.ciy. 

I told the cloch, and watch d the wafting light. ) ■ 

2 It is an ufual expreflion to fay, IP hat is it oj e c oc , 

' mat hour is it ? Or ten o’clock, for the tenth hour. 

What is’t o’clock ? - , TTT 

Upon the droke of four. Shakefp. . Richard III. 

Macicaus fet forward about ten o’clock in the ni S lt ’J°^ r s 
Anrlrnfla Knolles s Hiftory of the Burks. 

About' nine of the clock at night the king marched out of 
, \r . A Clarendon, b.vm. 

3. Vhe clockof a flocking ; the flowers or inverted work about 

th H^tckingS with fflver clods 

4. Clock is alfo the name of an infeit ; a fort of beetle. Did. 
Clo'ckmakeR. n.f. [ clod and make.] An artificer whofe pro- 

feffion is to make clocks. , , > , r 

This inequality has been diligently obferved by feveral of 
our ino-enious clockmakers, and equations been made and u.e 
b them Derham. 

Clo'ckWork. n.f. [ clock and work.] Movements by Weights 
or fprings, like thofe of a clock. 

So if unprejudic’d you fcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 

But ’tis the domach’s folid dtoke, . 

That tells its being, what’s a clock. , . Prior. 

Within this hollow was Vulcan’s (hop, full of fire and 
clockwork, Addif on s Guaidian, N^ • 103* 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. Arbuthnot . 

CLOD, n.f [club, Sax. a little hillock ; klotte, Dutch.] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body of earth as cleaves or 
hangs together. 

The earth that cadeth up from the plough a great clod, is 
not fo good as that which cadeth up a fmaller clod. Bacon. 

I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and drike together flints 

And clods, th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. B. Johnfon . 

Who fmooths with harrows; or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods. Dryden’ s Georg . 

2. A turf; the ground. 

Byzantians boad, that oh the clod. 

Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod; 

Grows neither grafs, nor dirub, nor tree. Swift. 

3. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy; as the body of man; com- 
pared to his foul. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods. 

In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright, 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods. 

In dreadful darknefs, lend defired light. Spenfer’s Epithalam ; 
The fpirit of man. 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together peridi 
With this corporeal clod. Milton’s Pdradife Lofl, b. x. 
How the purer fpirit is united to this clod , is a knot too 
hard for our degraded intellects to untie. Glanv. Sc'epf c. 4. 

In moral reflections there mud be heat as well as dry rea- 
fon, to infpire this cold clod of clay, which we carry about 
'with us. Burnet's Theory, Preface . 

4 * A dull, grofs, dupid fellow ; a dolt. 

The vulgar ! a fcarce animated clod. 

Ne’er pleas’d with aught above ’em. Dryden’ s Aurengzcbe. 

To Clod. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather into concre- 
tions; to coagulate: for this we fometimes ufe clot. 

Let us go find the body; and from the dream. 

With lavers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wadi off 
The clodded gore. Milton’s Agon. /. 1727. 

To Clod. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 
Clo'ddv. adj. [from clod.] 

k Confiding of earth or clods; earthv ; muddy; miry; mean: 
grofs; bafe. “ J * 
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The glorious fun, # - 

Turning, with fplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering go “■ 


Shake fear e. 


* F Thl-tal U S fo* always under 

a i 

Clo'dpated. adj. [from clod-fate.] Stupid; dull; tlohilh; 
^yMpatec! relations fpoiled thejreateft, geni^m the 

“ d V] A thidcfcu11 ; a doit ; a 

“s ter being fo excellently 

it comes from a clodpoll. _ H f g tom / og - 

To CLOG. [It is imagined by S inner to though t 

by Cafaubon derived from a do 5 s coll , o 

to be fird hung upon fierce dogs.] . . f en _ 

1. To load with fomething that may hinaer m * * » of 

mber with {hackles ; to impede, by fattening to 
of wood 


cu 


'v fcnfis istts ss. 

of a flea I’ll eat the red of the anatomy. Shak. Twelfth A tgbU 
let a mil, wean himfelf from thefe worldly impediments, 
that here clog his foul’s flight. Digby on. the Soul, Dedication. 
The winvs of birds were dog' d with ice and fnow. ’M- 
Flelhly lulls do debafe men’s minds, and clog their pints, 
make them grofs and foul, liftlefs and unaaive. Tillotjon. 
Gums and pomatums {hall his flight redram. 

While clogg’d he beats his filken wings in vain. Pope. 

1. To hinder ; to obdrueft. . 

The gutter’d rocks and congregated fands, 

Traitors endeep’d to clog the guiltlefs keel. Shakefpeare. 
His majedy’s fhips were not fo over-pedered and clogged 

with great ordnance as they are, whereof there is fuperfluicy. 

Sir Waiter Raleigh s Bjjaysc 

3 . To load ; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

Since thou had far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty foul. Shakefp. Richard 11. 

You’ll rue the time 

That clogs me with this anfwer. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning breath ; 

It came, but clogg’d with fymptoms of his death. Dryden . 
All the commodities that go up into the country, are clogged 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorn. Addijon. 

4. In the following paffage it is improper. 

Clocks and Jacks, though the ferews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, if tney be not oiled, 
will hardly move ; though you clog them with never fo much 
weight. j Ray on the Creation . 

To Clog, v: n. . 

1 . To coalefce ; to adhere. Ill this fenfe^ perhaps, only cor- 
ruptly ufed for clod or clot. 

Move it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds clog not 
together. Eveiyn s Kalendar . 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by fome extrinfick matter. 

In working through the bone, the teeth of the faw will 
begin to clog. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Clog. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A load ; a weight ; any incumbrance huhg upon any animal 
or thing to hinder motion. 

I’m glad at foul I have no other child ; 

For thy efcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. Shakefpeare' s Othello . 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs. 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. Milt. Par . Regi 
As a dog committed clofe. 

For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe, 

And quits his clog ; but all in vain, 

He dill draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 

2. An iricurribrance ; a hindrance ; an obdru£tion ; an irnpe* 
diment. 

Thfe wearinels of the flefh is aft heavy clog to the will. 

Hooker , 

They’re our clogs, not their Own : if a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley’s free. Donne. 

Their prince made ho other dep than rejedting the pope’s 
fupremacy, as a clog upon his own power and paflions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greated clog and obdacle to 
fpeculation. Sivift . 

3. A kind of additional flioe worn by women, to keep them 
from wet. 

4. A wooden fhoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot ; and the middle fort; 
throughout all that kingdom, makes ufe of wooden clogs. 

Harvey on ConfumptioHs. 
Clo'gginess. n f [fromr/^y.] The date of being clogged. 
Clo'ggy. adj. [from clog.] That which has the power of 
clogging up. 

By 
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By additaments of fome fuch nature, fome groffer and 
cloggy parts are retained ; or elfe much fubtilized,°and other- 
wife altered. Boyle s Hijlory of Ftrmnefs. 

CLO'IS i ER. 7 i. f. [clas, Welfh; clauytep, Sax. clojler , Germ, 
kloofler, put. claujiro, Ital. cloijlrc, Fr. clauflrum, Lat.] 

1. A religious retirement ; a monaftery ; a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecret cloijler doth he keep 
Fhefe virgin fpirits, until their marriage-day. Davies. 

Some Solitary cloijler will I choofe. 

And there with holy virgins live immur’d. Dryd. Sp. Fryar: 
How could he have the leifure and retirednefs of the cloijler , 
to perform thofe adds of devotion. Atterbury. 

2. A periftile ; a piazza. 

'I o Cloister, v. a. [from the noun ] To {hut up in a reli- 
gious houfe ; to coniine ; to immure ; to {hut up from the 
world. 

Cloi/i er thee in fome religious houfe. Shakefp. Rich. II.- 
They have by commandment, though in form of courtefy, 
cloijler ed us Within thefe walls for three days. Bacon . 

It was of the king’s firft: adds to cloijler the queen dowager 
in the nunnery of Bermondfey. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need com- 
plain if the deformed are cloijlerecl up. Rymer's Tragedies. 

Fhe gloom of cloijler’ d monks. Thomfon' s Summer. 

Clc/isteral. adj . [from cloijler.] Solitary; retired; religi- 
oully reclufe. 

Upon this ground many cloijleral men of great learning and 
devotion, prefer contemplation before adtion. Walton’ s Angler. 

Cl o'istered. parti Apial adj. [from cloijler.] 

1. Solitary; inhabiting cloifters. 

Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloijler d flight, there {hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

2. Built with periftiles or piazzas. 

1 he Greeks and Romans had commonly two cloijlered open 
courts, one Serving for the v/omen’s fide, and the other for 
the men. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Cloistress. n.J. [from cloijler.'] A nun; a lady who ha3 
vowed religious retirement. 

Like a cloijlrefs She will veiled walk, 

And water once a day her chamber round 

With eye-offending brine. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cloke. n.f. See Cloak. 

Clomb. [ pret. of To climb.] 

Afk to what end they clomb that tedious height. Spenfer. 

So clomb this firft grand thief into God’s fold. Milton. 

To Cloom. v.a. [corrupted from cleam, claemian, Sax. which 
is ftill ufed in fome provinces.] To clofe or Shut with glu- 
tinous or vifeous matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom up the 
'{kirts, all but the door. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

To CLOSE, v. a. [clofa, Armorick ; kluys, Dutch; clos, French; 
claufus , Latin.] 

1 . To fhut ; to lay together. 

Sleep inftantly fell on me, call’d 
By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

When the fad wife has clos'd her hufband s eyes ; 

Lies the pale Corps, not yet intirely dead ? Prior, 

I Soon {hall vifit Hector, and the {hades 
Of my great anccftors. Cephifa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. Philips. 

2 . To conclude ; to end ; to finifh. 

One frugal Supper did our ftudies clofe. Dryden s P erf. Sat. 
I clofe this with my earneft defires that you will ferioufly 
confider your eftate. v Wake's Preparation for Death . 

Edward and Henry, now the boaft of fame; 

And virtuous Alfred, a more Sacred name ; 

After a life of generous toils endur’d, 

Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find 

Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. Pope s Ep. of Hor. 

3. Toinclofe; to confine ; to repofite. 

Every one 

According to tire gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos'd. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

4. To join; to unite fraHures ; to confolidate fiffures. 

The armourers accomplifhing the knights, 

Wkh bufy hammers clofing 1 ivets up. Shakefp. Henry V . 
There being no winter yet to clofe up and unite its parts, 

and reftore the earth to its former ftrength and compactn efs. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

As Soon as any publick rupture happens, it is immediately 
clofed up by moderation and good offices. _ Addifon on Italy. 
All the traces drawn there are immediately clofed up, as 

though you wrote them with your finger on the f urface ^ a 
river ^ J Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Close, v. n. 

I. To coalefce ; to join its own parts together. 

They, and all that appertained to them, went down alive 
into the pit, and the earth clofed upon them. . Num. xvi. 33. 

In plants you may try the force of imagination upon t e 
li rrhter fort of motions ; as upon their clofing and opening. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 99 1 . 
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2. Tj Close upon. To agree upon ; to join in. 

Fhe jealoufy of Such a defign in us,* would induce France 

iifadv^ge. ‘° C ' 0J ‘ UP0H r ° me mCafl;reS bttWeen them to ‘ 

3 ' r«C L °l E N W } To '°® e to an agreement withTo 

To Close in with. J comply with ; to unite with. 

Jntire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtuous gentF 
woman, to c: of e with, us. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p ” 

It would become me better, than to c'ofe 1 * * 

In terms of friendfliip with thine enemies. Shak. Jul Cal 
. Th( ; r e was no Such defeat in man’s undemanding but that 
It would clofe with the Evidence. . South's Sermons 

He took the time when Richard was depos’d, 

And high and low with happy Harry clos'd. Dryden 

. Fnde is So unfociablc a vice, that there is no dofngwitb 

Jt ‘ T1 . c . . . , Collier of Friendjhip. 

1 his Ipint, poured upon iron, unites with the bodv, and 
lets go the water : the acid Spirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body, and lets go the water, to clofe with the fixed body. 

c Newtons Opticks. 

ouch a proof as would have been c'ofed with certainly at 
the firft, fhall be fet afide eafily afterwards. Atterbury. 

Thele governours bent all their thoughts and applications 
to clofe in with the people, who were now the ftrenger partv. 

Swift on the DiJJentions in Athens and Rowe. 

4. To grapple with in wreftling. 

Close. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing Shut; without outlet. 

fi'he admirable effects of this diftillation in clofe , which is 
like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. Bacon. 

2. A fmall field inclofed. 

I have a tree, which grows here in my clofe. 

That mine own ufe invites me to. cut down, 

And ftiortly muft I fell it. Shakefpeare s Timor. 

Certain hedgers dividing a clofe , chanced upon a great 
cheft. Carew' s Survey of CornwaL 

3. The manner of {hutting. 

The doors of plank were; their clofe exquifite. 

Kept with a double key. Chapman's Iliads, b. if. 

4. The time of {hutting up. 

In the clofe of night, 

Philomel begins her heav’nly lay. Dryden. 

5. A grapple in wreftling. 

The king went of purpofe into the North, laying an open 
fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the clofe, and So to trip 
up his heels, having made Sure in Kent beforehand. Bacon , 

Both fill’d with duft, but ftarting up, the third clofe they 
had made, 

Had not Achilles’ Self ftood up. Chapman's Iliads. 

6. A paufe, or ceflation, or reft. 

The air. Such pleafure loth to lofe. 

With tboufand eccho’s ftill prolongs each heav’nly clofe . Milt. 

At ev’ry clofe fhe made, th’ attending throng 
Reply ’d, and bore the burden of the Song. Dryden' s Fables. 

7. A conclufion or end. 

Speedy death, 

The clofe of all my miferies, and the balm. Milt. Agon. 

Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece fhe goes ; 

And takes the Romans in the clofe. Prior. 

Close, adj. [from the verb.] 

1 . Shut fail: ; So as to leave no part open ; as a clofe box ; a clofe 
houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag to be tied clofe about, towards the 
window. Wilkins. 

2. Without vent ; without inlet ; fecret ; private ; not to be 
feen through. 

Nor could his a<fts too clofe a vizard wear, 

To ’Scape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryden. 

3. Confined; Stagnant; without ventilation. 

If the rooms be low roofed, or full of windows and doors, 
the one maketh the air clofe , and not frelh ; and the othei 
maketh it exceeding unequal. Bacons Nat. Hijlory , N°. 937. 

A. Compact ; Solid ; without interftices or vacuities. 

The inward fubftance of the earth is of itielf an uniform 
mafs, clofe and compadt. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The o-olden globe being; put into a prefs, which was driven 
by the extreme force of ffirews, the water made itfelf way 
thro’ the pores of that very clofe metal. Locke. 

c. Vifeous; glutinous; not volatile. _ r jr 

This oil, which nourifhes the lamp, is fuppofed of fib doje 
and tenacious a fubftance, that it may (lowly evaporate. Wuhns. 

6. Concife ; brief ; without exuberance or digreflion. 

You lay your thoughts So clofe together, that wcie they 
ilofer they would be crouded, and even a due connexion 
would be wanting. Dryden s Juven. Dedication. 

Where the original is clofe , no veriion can reach u in the 

r r 0 Dryden. 

fame compals. . J 

Read thefe inftrudtive leaves, in which compire 

Frefnoy’s clofe art and Dryden’s native fire. 1 ope. 

7 . Immediate; without any intervening diftance.or fpace, wire- 

ther of time or place. 

Was I a man bred great as Rome herlch, ^ 
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Eqtial to all her titles ! that could ftand 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name 
As ftrong as he doth heaven ! Ben. Johnfons Catiline. 

We muft lay afide that lazy and fallacious method ot cen- 
tring by the lump, and muft bring things clofe to the teft o 
true or falfe. Burnet's Theory of the farth, Pref ne. 

Plant the Spring crocus’s clofe to a wall. Abort. Husbandry. 

Where’er my name I find ; 

Some dire misfortune follows clofe behind. Pope’s EL to Aoel. 

g. Approaching nearly ; joined one to another. 

Now fit we clofe about this taper here, 

And call in queftion our neceffities. Shakef Julius Cajar. 

9. Narrow; as a clofe alley. 

10. Admitting Small diftance. 

Short crooked Swords in defer fight they wear. Dryden. 

1 1. Undiscovered ; without any token by which one may be 

found. . , 

Clofe obferve him for the fake of mockery. Clofe, in the 
name of jefting 1 lie you there. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

12 . Hidden; fecret; not revealed. 

A clofe intent at laft to IheW me grace. Spenfer. 

Some /pagyrifts, .that keep their beft things clofe, will do 
more to vindicate their art, or oppofe their antagonifts, than 
to gratify the curious, or benefit mankind. Boyle, 

13. Having the quality of fecrecy ; trufty. 

Conftant you are. 

But yet a woman ; and for fecrefy. 

No lady clofer. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. i. 

14. Having an appearance of concealment ; cloudy; fly. 

That clofe afpecl of his. 

Does fhew the mood of a much troubled breaft. Shakefp. 

15. Without wandering ; without deviation ; attentive. 

I discovered no way to keep our thoughts clofe to their bufi- 
nefs, but by frequent attention getting the habit of atten- 
tion. Locke. 

16. Full to the point ; home. 

I am engaging in a large difpute, where the arguments are 
not like to reach 'clofe on either fide. Dryd. on Drain. Poefy . 

17. Retired; folitary. 

1 8. Secluded from communication ; as a clofe pidfoner. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 

Close, adv. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by itfelf ; but 
more frequently in composition. As, 

Close-banded, adj. In clofe order; thick ranged ; or Secretly 
leagued, which Seems rather the meaning in this pafiage. 

Nor in the houfe, with chamber ambuflies 
Clofe-banded, durft attack me. Miltons Agon. 1 . 1121. 

Close-bodied, adj. Made to fit the body exactly. 

If any clergy Shall appear in any clofe-bodied coat, they Shall 
be fufpended. Ay life's Par ergon. 

Close-handed, adj. Covetous. 

Galba was Very clofe-handed : I have not read much of his 
liberalities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Close-pent. adj. Shut clofe; without vent. 

Then in fome clofe-pent room it crept along, 

And, fmould’rlng as it went, in Silence fed. Dryden . 

Clo'sely. adv. [from clofe.] 

1. Without inlet or outlet. 

Putting the mixture into a crucible clofely luted at the top: 

Boyle's Chym. Princ. 

2. Without much fpace intervening; nearly. 

My lord of Warwick, and my brother Glofter, 

Follow Fluellen clofely at the heels. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If we look more clofely, we {hall find 
Moft have the feeds of judgment in their mind. Pope 

3. Secretly ; flily. r 

. -A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fonie clofely into the 
village, in the dark of the night. Carew’ s Surv. of CornwaL 

4. Without deviation. 

I hope I have tranflated clofely enough, and given them the 
fame turn of verfe which they had in the original. Dryden. 

Closeness, n.f. [from clofe.] 

1. Fhe ftate of being fhut; or the quality of admitting to be 
lhut without inlet or outlet. 

In drums, the clofenefs round about that preferveth the 
-ound, maketh the noife come forth of the drum-hole more 
loud, than if you ftiould ftrike upon fhe like Ikln extended in 
the open air. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 142. 

2. Narrownefs ; ftraitnefs. 

3 - Want of air, or ventilation. 

I took my leave, being half ftifled by the clofenefs of the 

room. Sivift's Account of Partridge's Death. 

4 - CompaHnefs ; Solidity. J 1 

How could particles, fo widely difperfed, combine into that 
clofenefs of texture ? Bentk y s . 

I he hafte of the Spirit to put forth, and the clofenefs of the 
bark caufe prickles in boughs. Bacons Nat. Hifory^ N°. c cq, 

5 - Reclufenefs ; Solitude ; retirement. J 559 

I thus negleaing worldly ends, all dedicated 

6. bett f“6 0f D * mted ' Sha MhTempeJ}. 

Vol? I. lS collfederates he was conftant and juft, but not open. 
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Such was his enquiry, and fitch his tlofemfs, as they flora >n 
the light towards him, and he ftood in the dark towards 
them. Bacon s Henry \ 

A journey of much adventure had been not communicated 
with any of his majefty’s counfellors, being carried with great 
clofenefs, liker a bulinefs of love than ftate. h 01 ton. 


This prince was fo very relerved, tnat ne wouia 1 ^ 

Secrets to no body : whereupon this clofenefs did a little pcihiE 
his underftanding. Collier oj hie adj ip. 


7. Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a Secret; 
he Should not feel it : he improved this thought into an affe&a- 
tion of clofenef and covetoufnefs. AdSfons Spell at. N°. 26^=, 

8. Connection ; dependance. 


The aCtions and proceedings of wife men run in a muv.ii 
greater clofenejs and coherence with one another, than thus to 
drive at a calual ifllie, brought under no forecalt or defign. 

South's Sermons. 

Clo'ser. n.f. [fro m clofe.] A finifher ; a concludes 

Clo^estool. n.f. [clofe and flool ] A chamber implement. 

A peftle for his truncheon, led the van ; 

.And his high helmet Was a clofe-flool pari. Garth's Difpenf 

Clo'set. n.f. [from clofe.] 

1. A fmall room of privacy and retirement. 

The taper burneth in your clojet. Shakefp. Julius Co: far . 

He would make a Step into his dofet, and after a Short 
prayer he was gone. Wotton. 

2. A private repository of curiofities and valuable things. 

He Should have made himfelf a key, wherewith to open the 
clofet of Minerva, where thofe fair treafures are to be found 
in all abundance. Dryden' s Dufrefioy . 

He furniShes her clofet firft, and fills 

The crowded Shelves with rarities ol Shells. Dryd. Fables', 

To Clo'set. v. >a. [from the noun.] 

1. To Shut up, or conceal in a clofet. 

The heat 

Of thy great love once Spread, as in an urn. 

Doth clofet up itfelf, Herbert. 

2. To take into a clofet for a fecret interview. 

About this time began the projeCt of clofeting , where the 
principal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catechifed 

by his majefty. Swift: 

Cl osh. n.J'. A diftemper in the feet of cattle; called alfo the 
founder . Did. 

Cl o'sure. n. f [from, clofe.] 

1. The aCl of Shutting up. 

The chink was carefully clofed up : upon which clofurt 
there appeared not any change. Boyle's Spring of the Air . 

2. That by which any thing is clofed or fhut. 

I admire your fending your laft to me quite open, without 
a feal, wafer, or any clofure whatever. Pope to Swift. 

3. Al. he parts inclofing ; inclofure. 

O thou bloody prifon ! 

Within the guilty clofure of thy walls 

Richard the Second here was hack’d to death. Sh. Rich. III. 

4. Conclufion ; end. 

We’ll hand in hand all headlong caft Us down. 

And make a mutual clofure of our houfe. Shak. Tit. Andiron . 

CLOT. n.f. [probably, at firft, the fame with clod ; but now 
always applied to different ufes.] Concretion ; coagulation ; 
grume. 

A he white of an egg, with Spirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg into clots, as if it began to poch. Bacon's Phyf Remarks. 

I he opening itfelf Was ftopt with a clot of grumous 

Wifeman' s Surgery . 

To Clot. v. n. [from the noun, or from Hotter en, Dutch.] 

1. To form clots, or clods ; to hang together. 

Huge unweildy bones, lafting remains 

Of that gigantick race ; which as he breaks 

I he clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Ph'Lips . 

2. To concrete ; to coagulate; to gather into concretions; as 
dotted milk, clotted blood. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore; 


Lie clotted. 


Philips. 


CLOTH, n. f plural cloths or clothes, [cla^, Saxon;] 

1. Any thing woven for drefs or cevering, whether of animal 
or vegetable fubffance. 

I he Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that kingdom. Stvift. 

2. The piece of linheii fpread upon a table. 

Nor let, like Nasvius, every error pafs, 

The mufty wine, foul cloth , or greafy glafs. Pope’s Hor. Imit. 
3* The canvafs on which pictures are delineated. 

I anfwer you right painted cloth , from whence you have 

ftUdl C l Uefti r 0ns - Shakefp. As you like it. 

W ho fears a Sentence, or an old man’s Saw, 

Shall by a painted doth be kept in awe. Shak. Tara, and Luc. 
This idea, which we may call the goddefs of painting and 
of Sculpture^ defeends upon the marble and the cloth, and be- 
comes the original of thefe arts. Dryden’ s Pref. to Dufrefnoy. 

4. In tire plural. Drels, habit; garment; Fftur e; veft- 
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ftn^rns. Including whatever covering is worn on the 
•body. In this fenfe always clothes. Pronounced eld’s. 

He with him brought Pryene, rich array’d 
In Claribellae s clothes. Spenfer , b. ii. cant. 4. Jlanx. 28. 

Fake up thefe cloi'r-es here, quickly : carry them to the 
round refs in Hatchet- mead. Shakef. Merry Wives of Wifi df or. 
Strenath grows more from the warmth of' ^Yprr 1 tV>o fUon r\f 


igth glows more from the warmth of exercifes than of 
ooaths - Temple. 


5. The covering of abed. 

Gazing on her midnight foes, 

She turn’d each way her frighted head* 

1 hen funk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior. 

To Clothe, v. a. pret. 1 clothed , or clacl ; particip. I have 
clothed , or clad, [from cloth .] 

1 • ?° inveft with garments ; to cover with drefs, from cold and 
injuries. 

Care no more to clothe and eat. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed , took the firft opportunity of making his 
efcape into nakednefs. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 5. 

I he Britons in Csefar’s time painted thejr bodies, and 
clothed themfelves with the fkins of beads. ° Swift. 

With Superior boon may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature’s better bleffings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations clothe , 

And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thomf. Spring. 

2. To adorn with drefs. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies : indeed, too much time 
we bellow upon that. Our fouls alfo are to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation. 
Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. Pope’s Statius. 

3. To inveft; as with clothes. 

They leave the lhady realms of night, 

And, cloth' d in bodies, breathe your upper light. Dryden. 
Let both ufe the cleared language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind , p. i. 

4. To furnifh or provide with clothes. 

Clo'thier. n. f [from cloth.'] A maker of cloth. 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off* 

The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shah. Hen. VIII. 
His commiftioners Should caufe clothiers to take wool, pay- 
ing only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

They {hall only Spoil the clothier's wool, and beggar the 
prefent fpinners, at bed. Grounds Bills of Mart. 

Clo'thing. n. f. [from To clothe.'] Drefs; vefture; garments. 
Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright, 

And thine with it, in heav’n’s pure clothing dreft. 

Through cleared Ikies might take united flight. Fairfax. 
Your bread and clothing , and^ every neceflary of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. Swift. 

Clothshe'arer. n. f. [from cloth and fiear.] One who 
trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a cloth- 
Jhearer. Hakewill on Providence. 

Clo'tpoll. n.f [from clot and poll.] "1 hickfkull ; blockhead. 

What fays the fellow, there ? call the clotp oil back. Shakef. 
2. Head, in (corn. 

I have fent Clotens clotpoll dowrn the dream. 

In embafly to his mother. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

To Clo'tter. v. 71. [ klotteren , Dutch.] To concrete; to 
coagulate; to gather into lumps. 

Tie dragg’d the trembling fire, 

Slidd’ring thro’ clatter’d blood and holy mire. Dryd . /En. 

Clo/tty. adj. [from clot.] lull oi clods; concreted; full of 

concretions. . _ # 

The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with thick, 
clotty, bluifh dreaks. * Harvey on Confumptions. 

\Vhere land is c'otty , and a fhower of rain foaks through, 
you may make ufe of a roll to break it. Mortimer s Husbandry. 
A CLOUD, n.f. [The derivation is not known. Minjhew 
derives it from claudo , to fhut ; Somner from clod \ Cafaubin 
from 24V/ F, darknefs; Skinner from kladde , Dutch, a fpot.] 
i. The dark'colle&ion of vapours in the air. 

Now are the clouds that lower’d upon our houfe, 

In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shakef. Rub. III. 
As a mid is a multitude of fmall but folid globules, which 
therefore defeend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud , 
-is nothing elfc but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore afeend, to that height in whici 
they are of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, ’till, by fom’e motion in the air, being broken, they 
defeend in folid drops; either fmall, as in a mid, or bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. Grew s Cojmol. 

Clouds are the greateft and mod conliderable of al d the 
meteors, as furnifliing water and plenty to the earth. 1 icy 
condd of verv fmall drops of water, and are elevated a goo 
didance above the furface of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing 
but a mid flying high in the air, as a mid is nothing ut a 
cloud here below? Locke’s Elem. Nat. Phtlof 

How vapours, turn’d to clouds , obfeure the iky ; 

And clouds , didblv’ii, the thirdy ground lupply. Rofcomwon, 
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2. i he veins, marks, or ftains in ftones, or other bodies. 

3. /-iiiy date oi obfeurity or darknefs. 

Tho’ poets may of infpiration boad, 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is lod. Waller 
. ^ ow can I fee the brave and youno-j 
b all in the cloud of war, and fall unfung ? ° AMD,, 

4. Any thing that fpreads wide; as a croud? a multitude. J 

1 he objeHion comes to no more than this, that amongft a 
cloud of witnedes, there was one of no very good reputa- 

To Cloud, v. a. [from the noun.] t^rbury. 

1 . To darken with clouds ; to cover with clouds ; to obfeure. 

What fullen fury clouds his fcornful brow. Pope’s Statius. 

2. Jo obfeure ; to make lefs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
cleared truths, no man could mifs his way to heaven for want 

0 ° 4 llght *. . Decay of Piety. 

3. I o variegate with dark veins. 

The handle fmooth and plain, 

Made of the clouded olive’s eafy grain. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

To Cloud, v. n. To grow cloudy; to grow dark with clouds. 

Clo udeerry, n. f [trom cloud and berry . ] The name of a 
plant, called alfo knot berry . 

It hath a perpetual flower: the fruit is compofed of many 
acini, in form of the mulberry. This plant is found upon 
the tops of the highed hills in the North of England. Miller. 

Cloudcapt. adj. [from cloud and cap.] T opped with clouds; 
touching the clouds. 

The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 

^ ea, all which it inherit, {hall diflolve. Shakefp. Tcmpefl. 

CloUdcompe'lling, adj. [A word formed in imitation of 
vetyttoyB^TYi^ ill underdood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by whom, 
clouds were fuppofed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho’d from th’ affrighted fhore ; 

With loud refemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the feed of cloudcompelling Jove. Waller. 

Supplicating move 

Thy jud complaint to cloudcompeUing Jove. Dryd. Ho?ner: 

Clo'udjly. adv. [from cloudy .] 

1. With clouds ; darkly. 

2. Obfcurely; not perfpicuoufly. 

Some had rather have good difeipline delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped in allegories. Spenfer. 
He was commanded to write fo cloudily by Cornutus. Dryd. 

Clo'udiness. n.f. [from cloudy.] 

1. The date of being covered with clouds; darknefs. 

You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froft, of dorm and cloudinefs. Shakefpeare. 

The fituation of this ifland expofes it to a continual cloudi- 
n eS, which in the dimmer renders the air cooler, and in the 
winter warm. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Want of brightnefs. 

I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying in 
a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, that upon keeping it 
longer, the done would lofe more oi its cloudinefs. Boyle. 

Clo'udless. adj j from cloud.] Without clouds; dear; un- 
clouded; bright; luminous; lightfome; pure ; undarkened. 

This Partridge foon {hall view in cloudlej's fkies. 

When next he looks thro’ Gal ilaeo’s eyes. Popet 

How many fuch there mud be in the vaft extent of fpace, 
a naked eye in a cloudlefs night may give us fome faint 
glimpfe. Cheyne s Phil. Pnn . 

Clo'udy. adj. [from cloud.] 

1. Covered with clouds; obfenred with clouds; confiding of 
clouds. 

As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar, de- 
fended, and ftood at the door. Exod. xxxin. 9. 

2. Dark; obfeure; not intelligible. _ 

If you content yourfeJf frequently with words indead o 
ideas, or with cloudy and confufed notions of things, how im- 
penetrable will that darknefs be. Watts’s hnprov. of the Mm 

3. Gloomy of look ; not open, nor cheerful. 

So my dorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer’d 
With that fun-flune, when cloudy looks are clear’d. Spenjcr. 

Witnefs my foil, now in the fhade of death, 

Whofe bright outdaining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakefp. Rtchai d 



4. Marked with fpots or veins. tt a vv 

Clov^k./ [the preterite of d » «.]_ clove 


CLOVE, n.f [clou, Fr. a nail, from the flmilitude of a 
I. *A valuable fpice brought from Termite in the Eaft Indies. 


It is the fruit or feed of a very large tree. . 

Clove feems to be the rudiment or beginning of a tri t 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. n. 


growing upon clove-trees. - 0 , 

° 0 1 which garlick feparates, when the 


.2. Some of the parts into 
outer fkin is torn off. 

’Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; c at 

Each dove of garlick is a facred pow r. 2 Stcs Jye . 
Ct.ove-gii. I. y flower. n. f. [from its fme.ling ‘Xe > o. > ^ 
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THs plant hath an intire, oblong, cylindrical, fmooth cup, 
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*£?£ c a dves T ETd-vcffel is of a cylindrical 
•^^on^any flat 
* divided mto three clafies^ The 

Car 'iation" or clove-mllyflower, are diftinguilhed into four 
eiX ' The firft, called flakes, having two colour onW, and 

variegated with three 

o‘t ' four dilferent colours. The third are p.quettes : thefe 

flowers have always a white giound, “ AS iirth are called 
fcarlet, red, purple, or other colours. The fourth are callcc 

painted Udte: .hole have their petals of a red or purple ^co- 
lour on the upper fide, and are white underneath^ Of each 

of thefe daffies there are numerous varieties. I he true clove 
gillyflower has. been long in ufe for making a cor 1a >rup. 
There are two or three varieties commonly brought . to 
the markets, which differ greatly in.goodnefs; fome having 
verv little feent, when compared with the true fort. J 1 
varieties of the pink are; tie damafk pink; white flioclc, 
fcarlet, pheafant-eyed pink, of which there are great varieties, 
both with Angle and double flowers ; old mans head ; painted 

lady. Among the fweet Williams are, i. 1 he broad- eaved 
fweet William, with red flowers. 2. The broad-leaved 
fweet William, with variegated flowers. . ?. The double tweet 
fweet William, with red flowers, which burft their pods. 
4 The rofe-coloured double fweet William. 5. The nar ^ w - 
leaved fweet William, called fweet John. 

Clo'ven. part. pret. [from cleave.] See To CLUA ffi. 

There is Aufidius, lid you what work he makes 
Among your cloven army. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Now, heap’d high. 

The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. Haller. 

A chap-fallen beaver, Ioofely hanging by 
The cloven helm, and arch of victory. Dryd. Juv. . Sat. x. 


... 1 /• r'Ancrraled • coagulated : conupv./ 

Clo' u ted. participial adj. Congealed , 
ufed for clotted. 

I’ve leen her fkim the clouted cream, 
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Cloven-footed. \adj. [cloven and foot, or hoof.] Flaving the 
Clo v en-eioofed. j foot divided into two parts ; not a round 
hoof ; bifulcous. 


There arc the bifulcous or cloven-hooft ; as camels and bea- 
vers Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The cloven-footed fiend is banifh’d from us. Dryden. 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and cloven-footed, 
frequent the waters. Ray on the Creation. 

CLOVER. \n. f. [more properly claver, clsepep, Saxon.] 

Clover-grass. S 

1. A fpecies of Trefoil, which fee. 

The even mead, that erd brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover. Sh. Flen. V. 
Nature diall provide 

Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for their fare. Dryd. Virgil. 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of cattle it 
maintains. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

My Blouzelinda is the bli theft lafs, 

Than primrofe Tweeter, or the cl over- grafs. Gay. 

2. To live in Clover, is to live luxurioufly ; clover being ex- 
tremely delicious and fattening, to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night in clover fpent ? Ogle. 
Clo'verf.d. adj. [from clover.] Covered with clover. 

Flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover’ d vale. Thom. Summ. 
Clough, n.f. [cloujh, Saxon.] The cleft of a hill; a cliff. 
In compofition a hilly place. 

Clough, n.f [in commerce.] An allowance of two pounds 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the fcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when fold by retail. 

A CLOUT, n f. [clut, Saxon.] 

1. A cloth for any mean ufe. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts. 

With thorns together pinn’d, and patched was. Spenf F. 

A clout upon that head, 

Where late the diadem ftood. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

In pow’r of fpittle and a clout , 

When e’er he pleafe to blot it out. Swift. 

2. A patch on a fhoe or coat. 

3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at which archers {hot. 

He drew a good bow : he diot a fine {hoot : he would have 
clapt in the clout at twelve fcore. Shakefp. Hen. IV. p. ii. 

4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from wearing. 

Fo Clout, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To patch ; to mend coarfely. 

I thought he dept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
AnCwer’d my fteps too loud. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

The dull Twain 

i reads on it daily with his clouted fhoon. Milton. 

2. To cover with a cloth. 

Milk fome unhappy ewe, 

VV hofe clouted leg her hurt doth fhew. ' Spenfer’ s Pajlorals. 
3 * 1 o ioin awkwardlv or cnarfelv t-no-^thpr. 


j join awkwardly or coarfely together. 

Many fentences of one meaning be clouted up together. 

Af chain’s Schoolmajlcr . 


Glumly ; awkward ; as a douterly fellow. Mortimer. 

The Angle wheel plough is a very cloutvly fo • , con _ 

OWN n f T imagined by Skinner and fui.i • 1 

C E°Srom Tir g It feems rather a Saxon word, corrupted 

from lown ; hen. Out. a word nearly of the fame unpo .J 

2. A coarfe ill-bred man. StieSlator. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. ^ P 
A country fquire, reprefented with no cthei vi 
of being a clown, and having the provincial accen * ’ , :fu n( fo - 
Clo' WNERY. n.f [from clown.] Ill-breeding; c ^ u 

rudenefs; brutality. T’Fdr 

The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill-nature. J 

Clo'wnish. adj. [from clown.] 

1. Confiftin2: ot rufticks or clowns. _ 

Young Silvia beats her bread, and cries alou , *7 , 

For fuccour from the clownijb neighbourhood. Dryd. Mn. 

2. Coarfe; rough; rugged. . 

But with his clownifo hands their tender wings , 

He brufiieth off. Spenfer s Fairy Queen, b. 1. cant. 1. 

3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 

What if we effay’d to deal 

The clownijb fool out of your father’s court. Shakejpcare. 

4. Clumfy ; ungainly. 

With a grave look, in this odd equipage. 

The clownijb mimick traverfes the ftage. Prior. 

Clo'wnish ly. adv. [from clownifh. j Coarfely; rude y > 
brutally. 

Clo'wnishness. n.f [from chwnijh.] 
j. Rufticity ; coarfencfs ; unpolifhed rudenefs. 

Even his Dorick dialed has an incomparable fweetnefe in 
its clownijhnefs. Dryden. 

If the boy fhould not make legs very gracefully, a dancing 
mafter will cure that defed, and wipe off that plainnefs which 
the a-la-mode people call clownijhnefs . Locke on Education. 

2. Incivility ; brutality. 

Clown’s Mustard, n.f. An herb. Did?. 

To CLOY. v.a. [enclouer, Fr. To nail up ; to {fop up.] 

I. To fatiate ; to fate ; to fill beyond defire; to furfeit ; to fill, 
to loathing. 

The length of thofe fpeeches had not cloyed Pyvocles, though 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney. 

The very creed of Athanaiius, and that facred hymn ot 
elory, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we muff in any 
cafe pare away, left we cloy God with too much fervice. 

Hooker, b. v. fed?. 42. 
Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 

By bare imagination of a feaft ? Shakefp. Richard U. 

Continually varying the fame fenfe, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he fometimes cloys 
his readers inftead of fatisfying them. Dryden . 

Whofe little dore her well -taught mind does pleafe, 

Nor pinch’d with want, nor cloy’d with wanton eafe. Rafcom. 
Intemperance in eating and drinking, inftead of delighting 
and fatisfying nature, doth but load and cloy it. Tillotfon. 

Settle, cloy’d with cuftard and with praife, 

Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days. Popes Dunciad; 

2. It feems to have, in the following paffiage, another fenfe : 
perhaps to ftrike the beak together. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. To nail up guns, by ftriking a fpike into the touch-hole. 
Ci.o'yless. adj. [from cloy.] That of which too much cannot 

be had ; that which cannot caufe fatiety. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shah. Ant. and Cleop. 
Cl o'yment. n.f. [from cloy.] Satiety; repletion beyond ap- 
petite. 

Alas ! their love may be call’d appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the palate. 

That fuffers furfeit, cloyment, and revolt. Sh. Twelfth NiAit. 
CLUB, n.f [clwppa, Welfh; khtppcl, Dutch.] 

1. A heavy dick ; aftaff intended for offence. 

He drove his combred club :o quit 

Out of the earth. Spenfer' s Fairy Queen^ b. i. cant. 8. 

As he pulled oft' his helmet, a butcher flew him with 
the ftroak of a club. Hayward. 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden’ s /En. 

2. The name of one of the fuits of ..ards. 

The clubs black tyrant firft her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien and barb’rous pride. Pope. 

3. [From cleoyan, to divide. Skinner.] The {hot or divi- 
dend 
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dend or a reckoning, paid by the company in juft pro- 
portions. J 1 

A fuddling couple fold ale: their humour was to drink 
drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid down their club , and 
this they called forcing a trade. H Ef range. 

4. An affembiy of good fellows, meeting under certain con- 
ditions. 

What right has any man to meet in fa&ious clubs to vilify 
the government ? Dryden's Medal Dedication. 

5* Concuirence ; contribution; joint charge. 

He’s bound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho’ got b’ implicite generation, 

general club of alt the nation. Hudibras j p. ii. cant 1 . 

I oClub. v. v. [from the noun.] 

1 ‘ A° contr ^ute to a common expence in fettled proportions. 

2. I o join to one effect; to contribute feparate powers to one 
end. 

’Till groiTer atoms, tumbling in the ftream 
Of fancy, madly met, and club' d into a dream. Dryden. 
Every part of the body feems to club and contribute to the 
feed, elfe wny fhould parents, born blind or deaf, fometimes 
generate children with the fame imperfections. Ray. 

Let fugar, wine, and cream together club 0 
I o make that gentle viand, fyllabub. King. 

i he owl, the raven, and the bat, 

Club' d for a feather to his hat. Sivift. 

I o Club. v. a. To pay to a common reckoning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their tellers now to take your life. Pope’s Horace. 
b ibres being diftinCt, and impregnated by diftinCt fpirits, 
how fhould they club their particular informations into a com- 
mon idea. Collier on ’Thought. 

Clubhe abed. adj. [club and head.'] Having a thick head. 
Small clubheaded anterinae. Der ham's Phyficothcology. 

Cluela'w. 71. f. [ club and law.] Regulation by force: the 
law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eflablifhment feem to have re- 
courfe to the laudable method of clublaw , when they find ali 
other means for enforcing the abfurdity of their opinions to 
be ineffectual. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 50; 

Clubro'om. n. f [club and room.] The room in which a club 
or company aflemblcs. 

Thefe ladies refolved to give the pictures of their dcceafed 
hufbands to the clubroom . Addif Spectator, N°. 361. 

To Cluck, v. n. [ cloccian , Welfh; clochat , Armorick ; cloccan^ 
Saxon; klocken, Dutch.] To call chickens ; as a hen. 

She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood. 

Has cluck'd thee to the wars. SJoakefp. Coriolanus . 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if {he brings them to 
a river, in they go, though the hen clucks and calls to keep 
them out. Ray on the Creation. 

Clump, n. f. [formed from lump.] A fhapelefs piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 

Clumps, n.f A numbfcull. Skinner. 

Clu'msily. adv. [from clumfy.] Awkwardly; without readi- 
nefs ; without nimblenefs ; without grace. 

Upon the ground he walks very clumfily and ridiculoufly. 

Ray on the Creation'. 

This lofty humour is clumfdy and inartificially managed, 
when affected. Collier on Pride. 

Clu'msiness. n.f. [from clumfy.] Awkwardnefs ; ungainli- 
nefs ; want of readinefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clumfinefs and 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or fkill to ufe 

' them. Collier on Faone. 

CLU' MS Y. adj. [This word, omitted in the other etymolo- 
gies, is rightly derived by Bailey from lompfch , Dutch, ffupid. 
In Englifh, lump , clump , ' lumpijh , clumpijh , clumpijhly, clumfdy, 
clumfy .] Awkward ; heavy ; artlefs ; unhandy ; without 
dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is ufed either of perfons or 
aCtions, or things. 

The matter duCfile and fequacious, apt to be moulded into 
fuch fhapes and machines, even by clumfy fingers. Ray. 

But thou in clumjy verfe, unlick d, unpointed. 

Hail ihamefully defy’d. Dryden , 

That clumfy outfide of a porter, t 

How could it thus conceal a courtier ? > Swift. 

Clung. The preterite and participle of cling. 

To Clung, v. n. [chn 5 an, Sax.] To dry as wood docs, when 
it is laid up after it is cut. See To Cling. 

Clung, adj. [clun^u, Sax.[ Wafted with leannefs; rnrunk 

up with cold. 

CLU'STER. n.f. [clyyten, Sax. klijler, Dutch.] 

2. A bunch; a number of things of the fame kind growing or 

joined together. . . . 

Grapes will continue frefh and moiil all winter, if you 
hang them clujler by clujler in the roof of a warm room. Bacon. 

A fwelling knot is rais’d ; 

Whence, in fhort fpace, itfelf the clujler fhows, 

And fronrearth’s moiflurc, mixt with fun-beams, grows. 

. Denham* 
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t . f;lIinC cor P“fcles of one liquor do varioufly act upor 
the tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to make maly „f t £ 
allocate into a chjler, whereby two trahfparent liquors may 
compofe a coloured one. i',2 

An elm was near, to whofe embraces led, 

The curling vine her fwelling dujlers fpread.’ Bote 

2. A number of animals gathered together. 

As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In chjler s. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.\. /. 7 - l 

There with their clafping feet together clung, * ‘ 

And a long clujler from the laurel hung. Dryden's /. En 

3* body of people colledled : ufed in contempt. 

W e lov’d him ; but like beafts 
And coward nobles, gave way to your chjlers , 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. ' Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
My friend took his ftation among a clujler of mob, who 
were making themfelves merry with their betters. Aadifon. 

To Clu ster. v. 7 i. [from the noun.] To grow in bunches ; 
to gather themfelves into bunches, to congregate. 

Forth flourifh’d thick the chjleringv ine. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Great father Bacchus to my fong repair ; 

F or clujler ing grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 

Or from the foreft, falls the clufer'd fnow, 

Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they fcatter. Thomfoh's Winter , /. 790. 

To Clu'ster. v. a. To collect any thing into bodies. 

Cluster-grape, n.f [from chjler and grape.] 

I he fmall black grape is by fome called the currant, or 
clujler-grape ; which I reckon the forwardeft of the black 
_ Mortimei' s Flusbandry. 

Clu'stery. adj. [from chjler .] Growing in clufters. 

To CLUTCH. v. a. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe; to grafp. 

Is this a dagger I fee before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 

Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

They, 

Like moles within us, heave and call about ; 

And, ’till they foot and dutch their prey, 

They never cool. Herbert. 

A man may fet the poles together in his head, and dutch 
the whole globe at one intellectual grafp. Collier on Thought. 

2. To contract ; to double the hand, fo as to feize and hold 
faft. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 

When his fair angels would falute my palm. Shak. K. John . 

Clutch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 

2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of 
a cat. L'EJlrange , Fab. ii. 

3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and cruelty. 

Your greedy flav’ring to devour, 

Before ’twas in your clutches pow’r. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 2. 

Set up the covenant on crutches, 

’Gainft thofe who have us in their clutches. Hudibras , p. iii. 

I muft have great leifure, and little care of myfelf, if I ever 
more come near the clutches of fuch a giant. Stillingfeet. 

A CLU'TTER. n.f. [See Clatter.] A noife ; a buftle ; 
a bufy tumult; a hurry; a clamour. A low word. 

He faw what a clutter there was with huge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and fpits. L'EJlrange , Fab. 12c. 

The fav’rite child that juft begins to prattle. 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter , 

'Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 

Why ever in thefe raging fits ? Swift . 

To Clu'tter. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a noife, or 
buftle. 

A Cly'ster. n.f. An injeClion into the anus. 

If nature relieves by a diarrhea, without finking the 
ftrength of the patient, it is not to be ftopt, but promoted 
gently by emollient clyjlers. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

To COACE'RVATE. v. a. [ coacervo , Latin.] To heap up 
together. 

The collocation of the fpirits in bodied, whether the fpitits 
be coacervate or diffufed. Baco 7 i' s Nat. Hijlory , IN 0 . 846. 

Coacer va'tion. n.f. [fro m coacervate.] . The aCl of heap- 
ing, or ftate of being heaped together. 

The fixing of it is the eqyal fpreading of the tangible parts, 
and the clofe coacervation of them. Bacon s Nat. HJlory. 

COACH, n.f [coche, Fr. kotezy, among the Hungarians, by 
whom this vehicle is faid to have been invented. Minjhew. J 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftinguifhed from a qhariot. 

by having feats fronting each other. 

Baftlius attended former in a coach , to carry her abroad to 


fee fome fports. 


A better would you fix ? 


Sidney , b. ii. 


/i oetter womu 

Then give humility a coach and fix. Bofe s Bjf a y on Man. 
Suppofe that laft week my coach was within an inch 01 over- 
- 1 turning 
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turning in a fmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 

ToCoach. v. [from the noun.] To carry in a coach. 

The needy poet flicks to all he meets, 

Coach'd , carted, trod upon ; now loofe, now fait, . 
And carry’d off in fome dog’s tail at laft. iW' Dunc.aL 
Coach-box. n.f [coach and bo*.] The (eat on whtch the 

driver of the coach fits. . , , 

Her father had two coachmen : when one was m the coach- 

bo. r, if the coach fwung but the leaft to one fide, fte ufed 
to fhriek Arbuthnot s tijlory of John Bull. 

Coach-h ire. n.f. Money paid for the ufe of a hired coach. 
You exclaim as loud as thofe that praile. 

For feraps and coach-hire, a young noble s plavs. Dryden. 
My expences in coach-hire make no fmall article, epeaator. 
Coach-house, n.f. [coach and houfe.] The houfe in which the 
coach is kept from the weather. .- 

Let him lie in the flable or the coach-houfe. *wijt. 

Coach-maker, n.f [coach and. maker.] I he artificer w oe 

trade is to make coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joyner. Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Time out of mind, the fairies coach-makers. Shakefpeare. 
Take care of your wheels: get a new fett bought, and 
Drohably the coach-maker will coniider you. _ Swift. 

Coach-man. n. f [coach and man.] 1 he driver of a coach. 
She commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chanot 


near the body of her king 


South. 

To COA'CT. ' v. n. [fron°con and aft.] To acl together; t© 
act in concert. 

But if I tell how thefe two did coabl. 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? ^ Shakefpeare. 

Coa'ction. n.f [ coaclus , Lat.] Compulfion ; force, either 
reftraining or impelling. 

It had the paffions in perfedl fubjection ; and though its 
command over them was perfuafive and political, yet it had 
the force of coafiton , and defpcticai. South s Sermons. 

Coa'ctive. adj. [from coadt.] 

1 Having the force of reftraining or impelling; compulfory ; 
reftriHive. 

The Levitical priefts in the old law, never arrogated unto 
themfelves any temporal or coaciive power. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

2. A&ing in concurrence. Gbfolete. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art. Shakep. Winter's Tale. 

Coadju'ment. n.f [from con and adjumentum, Latin.] Mu- 
tual alftilance. Didt . 

Coadju'tant. n.f. [from con and adjuto.] Helping; co- 
operating. 

Thracius coadjutant, and the roar 

Of fierce Euroclydon. Philips. 

Coadju'tor. n.f [from con and adjutor, Latin.] 

1. A fellow- helper ; an afliftant ; an aftociate ; one engaged in 
the affiftance of another. 

I fhould not fucceed in a projecl, whereof I have had no 
hint from my predeceftbrs the poets, or their feconds or coad- 
jutors the criticks. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

Away tire friendly coadjutor flies. Garth's DifpenJ'ary. 

A gown man of a different make, 

Whom Pallas, once Vanefla’s tutor, 

Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2. In the canon law, one who is empowered or appointed to 
perform the duties of another. 

A bifhop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought to be de- 
pofed, arid no coadjutor affigned him. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

Coadju'vanc y. n.f. [from con and adjuvo, Lat.] Help; con- 
current help ; contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryftal is a mineral body, in the difference of flones, made 
of a lentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moft pure 
and limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldnefs of the earth 
fome concurrence and coadjuvancy , but not immediate deter- 
mination and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b ii. 

Coaduni'tion. n.f. [from con, ad, unitio , Lat.] The con- 
junction of different fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of, or corrup- 
tion from, the coadunition of particles endued with contrary 
qualities. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

T o COAGME'NT. v. a. [from con and agmen, Lat.] To 
congregate or heap together. I have only found the participle 
in ufe. 

Had the world been coagmentcd from that fuppofed fortuitous 
jumble, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanv. Seep]', c. 20. 
Coagmenta'tion. n.f [from coagment] Collection, or coa- 
cervation into one mafs ; union ; conjunction. 

ihe third part refts in the well joining, cementing, 
and coagmentation of words, when it is fmooth, gentle, and 

r ^ w f et> _ Benj. Johnf on's Difcoveries. 

uoagulahle. adj. [from coagidate.] That which is capable 
Oi concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with 
rain-water, the liquor will then extraCt a fine and tranfparent 

Vol C ° agUlable int0 vitrio1 * Scept. Chym. 
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To COA'GULATE. v.a. [mgub, Lat.J y °^ rc ® ir,t 7 Tn 
cretions ; as, by the affufion of fome other fub..ance, to tu. 

milk. , . r 

Roafted in wrath and fire, 

And thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. Shake] p. Havile * 

Vivification ever conlifteth in fpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate Bacons Nat. HJlory, N • 3 _ 

Bitumen k found in lumps, or coagulated malles, in (ome 
fprino-s Woodward s Natural Fhflory . 

P The’ milk in the ftomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runnet, is again diffolved and rendered fluid by the gall w 
the duodenum. Arbuthnot on Ah, meats. 

To Coa'gulate. v. n. To run into concietions, or conge- 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part (pint of 
wine, and two parts milk, coagulaMb little, but mmgleth ; 
and the fpirit fwims not above. _ Bacon s P yj em * 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitifh body, al- 
mofl like butter. Boyle's Hijlory of Fluidity. 

Coagula'tio . n.f [from coagidate.] 

1. Concretion; congelation; the aCl of coagulating; the Bate 
of being coagulated. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely faline, no- 
thing diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Coa'g ulative. adj. [fro m coagulate.] 1 hat which has the 
power of caufing concretion, or coagulation. 

And to manifefl yet further the coagulative power of them, 
we have fometimes in a minute arreiled the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled lubftance, only by dex- 
teroufly mingling with it a few drops of good oil of vitriol. 

Boyle's Hi/lory of Firmnefs . 

Coagula'tor. n.f [from coagulate.] I hat which cauies 
coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours are thofe things which expel 
the moft fluid parts, as in the cafe of incraflating, or thick- 
ening ; and by thofe things which fuck up fome of the fluid 
parts, as abforbents. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

COAL. n. f. [col, Sax. kol. Germ, hole, Dut. kul, Danifli.] 

1. The common foflil fewel. 

Coal is a black, fulphurous, inflammatory matter, dug out 
of the earth, ferving for fewel. It is ranked among the mi- 
nerals, and is common in Europe, though the Englifh coal is 
of moft repute. One fpecies of pit-coal is called cannel, or 
canole coal, which is found in the northern counties ; and is 
hard, gloffy and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze ’till it be burnt out. 

Chambers. 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, inflammable fubftances, found 
in large flrata, fplitting horizontally more eafily than in any 
other direHion ; of a gloffy hue, foft and friable, not fu Able, 
but eafily inflammable, and leaving a large refiduum of afhes. 

Hill on Foffils . 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own confent ; 

As coals to afhes, when the fpirit’s fpent. Denham. 

We fhall meet with the fame mineral lodged in coals, that 
elfewhere we found in marie. Woodward' s Nat. Hijlory. 

2 . The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 

Whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as r it returneth not again 
to that it was, may be called alteratio major ; as when cheefe 
is made of curds, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon . 

3. Fire ; any thing inflamed or ignited. 

You are no furer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailftones in the fun. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The rage of jealoufy then fir’d his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dryd Fables 

You 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. Sh. H. VIII. 

To Coal. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft, in buying the wood for this 
fervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in fetch- 
ing the fame when it is coaled, through fuch far, foul, and 
cumberfome ways. Cai~ew' s S wvey of Cornwal. 

2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near 
to the picture. Camden's Remains. 

Coal-black, adj. [coal and black.] Black in the hRhefl: de- 
gree; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling flew. 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoak. Fairy Queen 
Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from fuliginous 
efflorefcencies, and compleHional tinHures. Brown's Vul. Err . 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it fhone ; 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. * Dryden 
Coal-box. h. f [coal and box.] A box to carry coals to the 


fire. 
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Leave a pall of dirty water, a coal-boy , a bottle, a broom* 
and fuch other unfightly things. Swift. 

Coal-mine. n. f, [ coal and mined] A mine in which coals are 
dug ; a coal-pit. 

Springs are injurious to land, that flow from coalmines. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Coal-pit. n.f [from coal and pit. ] A pit made in the earth, 
generally to a great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the finking of a 
coalpit. Woodward on Foffils. 

Coal-stone, n. f. \_coal and /lone. ] A fort of cannel coal. 

' See Coal. 

Coal-Jlone flames eafily, and burns freely ; but holds and en- 
dures the fire much longer than coal. Woodward on Foffils. 
Coal-work, n.f foal and work.] A coalery ; a place where 
coals are found. 

There is a vaft treafure in the old Englifh, from whence 
authors may draw conftant fupplies ; as our officers make their 
fureft remits from the coal-works and the mines. Felton. 

Co'alery. n.f [from coal.] A place where coals are dug. 

Two fine ftalaXitae were found hanging from a black ftone, 
at a deferted vault in Benwell coalery. Woodward on Foffils. 
To COALESCE, v. n. [coalefco , Latin.] 

1 . To unite in maffes by a fpontaneous approximation to each 
other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the tranfparency 
of the air, being divided into parts too fmall to caufe any re- 
flexion in their fuperficies ; but when they begin to coaUfce , 
and conftitute globules, thofe globules become of a convenient 
fize to reflect fome colours. Newton's Opt. 

2. To grow together ; to join. 

Coalescence, n.f [from coalefe. ] The aX of coalefcing; 
concretion ; union. 

Coali'tion. n.f [from coalefco coal it urn, Latin.] Union in 
one mafs or body; conjunXion of feparate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mafs of heterogeneous confidences, and every 
part thereof a coalition of diftinguifhable varieties. Glanv. Sccpf. 

In the fir ft coalition of a people, their profpect is not great . 
they provide laws for their prefent exigence and convenience. 

Hale's Common Laiv of England. 
’Tis neccflary that thefe fquandered atoms fhould convene 
and unite into great maffes : without fuch a coalition the chaos 
mu ft have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Mi ton. 

CoAPTa'tion. n. f [from con and apto , Lat ] The adjuft- 
ment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
ftruck, and the other aXions belonging to the engine are per- 
formed by virtue of the fize, fhape, bignefs, and coaptation of 
the feveral parts. „ Boyle’s Seep. Chym 

The fame method makes both profe and verfe beautifu., 

which confifts in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
words . Broome on the Odyffey. 

To COA'RCT. v. a. [coarflo, Latin.] 

1. To ftraighten ; to confine into a narrow compats. 

2. To contraX power. r , a 

If a man coartts himfelf to the extremity of an aX, he mult 

blame knd impute it to himfelf, that he hzs thus joar&ed or 
ftraightened himfelf fo far. Aylffie s Par ergon. 

Co arcta'tion. n.f. [from coardt.] 

1. Confinement; reftraint to a narrow fpace. 

The greateft winds, if they have no ooarBaUon, or blow 
not hollow, give an interiour found. Bacon s Nat. HJt . y. 

2 ‘ C StraTghten the artery never fo much, provided the Cd “ °£ lt 
do not meet the veflel will continue to be* below, ^ 
yond the coarSlation. J 

“ “ a r- , l “ ■£ S£ 

ar Station, or determination to one. Bramh. againjl 

? 0 Nofrefinef; not feparated from impurities or bafer parts. 

I feel T 

Of what coarfe metal ye are molded. 

2. Not foft or fine : ufed of cloath, of which the threads 

large. 

3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 

а. Orofs ; not delicate. 

’Tis. not the coarfer tye of human a ^ $ . 

That binds their peace. J 

5. Inelegant; rude; unpohfoed. pre f um ing to copy, 

Praife of Virgil is againft mylelt, tot P => 

in my coarfe Englifh, his beautifu ex P r . 

б. Unaccomplifhed ; unfinifoed by art or^ed^ ^ ^ 

PraXical rules may be uleful are obliged to 

advice, and to coarfe praiftitioners, whiclU ] thmt on MtnenU. 
make ufe of. 

n Mean; not nice ; not elegant; vile. 

Ill confort, and a coarfe perfume, 

Difgrace the delicacy of a teatt. 
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A coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed* 

bix’d to one fpot, to rot juft as it grows. Otway' s Orphan. 

From this coarfe mixture of terreftrial parts, 

Defire and fear by turns poflefs their hearts. Drydcn's Mn. 

Co / arsely. adv. [from coarfe.] 

1 . W ithout finenefs ; without refinement. 

2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarfely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Br. Vul. Err. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

'The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
coarfely ufed. Dry den's Fables , Preface. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarfely tranflated ; but which yet retains fome beauties of the 
author. • Drydcn's Virgil^ Dedication. 

Co'arseness. n.f. [from coarfe.] 

1 . Impurity ; unrefined ftate. 

Firft know the materials whereof the glafs is made ; then 
confider what the reafon is of the coarfenefs or dearnefs. Baion. 

2. Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 

3. Grofinefs ; want of delicacy. 

’Tis with friends (pardon the coarfenefs of the illuftration) 
as with dogs in couples ; they fhould be of the fame fize. 

L’Ejt range, Fable 25. 

4. Roughnefs; rudenefs of manners. 

A bafe wild olive he remains ; 

The Ihrub the coarfenefs of the clown retains. Garth's Ovid. 

5. Meannefs; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hollanders, the coarfenefs 
of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of plea- 
fure. Addifon on the War. 

COAST, n.f [cofle, Fr. cofta, Latin.] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next the fea ; the fhore. 

It is not ufed for the banks of lefs waters. 

He fees in Englifh fhips the Holland coajl. Dry den . 

2. It feems to be taken by Newton tor fide, like the French cofle. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of the cryftal, 
inclines and bends the rays towards the coajl , of unufual re- 
fraXion ; otherwife the rays would not be refraXed towards 
that coaft rather than any other coajl, both at their incidence 
and at their emergence, fo as to emerge by a contrary fitua- 
tion of the coajl. Newton's Opt. 

3. The Coast is clear. A proverbial expreffion. The danger 
is over ; the enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and feeing that the coajl was clear, Zclmane 
difmiffed Mufidorus. Sidney. 

The royal fpy, when now the coajl was clear, 


Sought not the garden, but retir d unfeen. 


Dryden . 


To Coast, v. n. [from the noun.] I o fail clofe by the coaft; 

to fail within fight of land. 

But fteer my veffel with a fteady hand, 

And coaft along the fhore in fight of [and. Dryden' s Virgil. 
The antients coajled only in their navigation, feldom taking 
the open fea. . Arbuthmt on Coins. 

To Coast, v. a. To fail by ; to fail near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the 
compafs, was fain to coaft that fhore. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The °reateft entertainment we found in coajling it, were 
the feveral profpeXs of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields which lie on the borders of it. Addifon on Italy. 

Co'aster. n.f [from coajl] He that fails timoroufly near 

the fhore. , c 

In our fmall fkiff we muft not launch too far ; 

We here but coajlers , not difcov’rers are. Dryd. ‘ iyran . Love. 
COAT, n.f [cotte, Fr. cotta, Italian.] 

1 hVw!is r anned with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 

coat was five thoufand fhekels of brals. 1 bam ' XVK 5 j 

The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 

faid, this have we found : know now whether^ on^ 

2. Petticoat’; the habit of a boy in his infancy; the lower part 

of a woman’s drefs. . ri„ 

A friend's younger fon, a child in coats, was not i y 

brought to his book. „ . , n- 

2 The habit or vefture, as demonftrative of the office. 

3 ‘ For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excufeab e 

And not among ladies, to give themielves airs ’ 

4. The hair or fur of a bead; the covering of any animal. 

^ He clad 

Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts ; or flam, 

°z s r".£ ~ 

Give y° ur hor V"” e fine Wder “ Mortimers Husbandry. 
it will make his coat lie tine. ^ 

You have given us milk 

In tufeious dreams, and lent us your own ^ ^ 

Againft the winter s cold. ^ 
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COB 

c Aiiv tegument ; tunick ; or covering* 

5 ‘ eve is defended with four coats or fkins^ 


m 

eye 


Th, PV e is defended witn ioui am. o. Peacham. 

The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 

,he brain their teguments terminating in the coats of the 
the brain, tneir te = Derhanis Pbyftco-Thedogy. 

Amber is a noduie, inveded with a anjr. 

6. That on which the enfigns armorial are portrayed. 

The herald of love’s mighty king. 

In whole coat armour richly are difplay d # 

All forts of flowers the which on earth do fpnng. p f 

Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. 6 hakefp. H . 

At each trumpet was a banner bound, 

Which, waving in the wind, difplay d at large 
Their mafter’s coat of arms and knightly charge. Dryden. 
To Coat. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover; to inved; to 
overfpread : as, to coat a retort; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter ; to humoui. A 

low word. _ , 

The nurfe had changed her note ; for flie was then muz- 
zling and coaxing the child; ihats a good dear, ays e. 

& U Eftrange. 

I coax ! I wheedle ! I’m above it. Farquhar's Re.r. Officer . 
Coaxer. n.f [from the verb ] Awheedler; a flatterei. 

Cob. A v/ord often ufed in the compofition of low terms ; 

corrupted from cop, Sax. kopf. Germ. Lie head or to P- 
Cob. n f A fort of fea- fowl; called al(o jea-cob. Philips. 
CVbalt. n.f A marcafite frequent in Saxony._ 

Co alt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick ; contains 
copper and fome filver. Being fublimed, the flores are of a blue 
colour: thefe German mineralifts call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denfe, compaX, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and fhining, and much refembling fome of the ant ^" 
monial ores t is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, an 
England; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three forts cf arfenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
alfo zaffre and fmalt. Hill onFoJftls. 

To CO’BBLE. v. a. [ kobler , Danifh.] 

1. To mend any thing coarfely : ufed generally of fhoes. 

If you be out, lir, I can mend you \vhy, fir, cobble 
yQu. 1 S hakefp . Julius C ajar . 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; making parties ftrong, 

And feeble fuch as ftand not in their liking. 

Below their cobbled fhoes. Shakefp . Coriolonus. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 
trade, have raifed themfelves from cobbling to fluxing. L'Ejlr. 

2. To do or make any thing dumbly, or unhandily. 

RejeX the naufeous praifes of the times : 

Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes. Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and 
blundering, nothing effeXed for any purpofe or defign, but all 
ill favouredly cobbled and jumbled together. Bentley. 

Co'bbler. n.f [from cobble ] 

1. A mender of old fhoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the 
cafting vote for the life of a criminal. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A clumfy workman in general. 

What trade are you ? — 

Truly, fir, in refpeX of a fine workman, I am but, as you 
would fay, a cobbler. Shakefpeare's Julius Cffiar. 

3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean perfon. 

Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ; 

As if what we efteem in cobblers bafe. 

Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dryd. Juv. j 
Co'birons. n.f [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; as fpits, ranges, cobirons , 
and pots. Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

Cobi'shop. n.f [con and bifhop.] A coadjutant bifliop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made ufe of Auftin 


j 


a cobijhop , for the benefit of the church of Hippo. Ayliffie. 
Co'bnut. n.f. [cob and nut.] 

1. See Hazel, of which it is a fpecies. 

2. A boy’s game ; the conquering nut. 

Co'bswan. n.f [cob, head, and fwan .] The head or leading 
fwan. 

I’m not taken 

With a cob fwan, or a high-mounting bull. 

As foolifh Leda and Europa were. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline . 
Co'bweb. n.f [kopweb, Dutch.] 

1. The web or net of a fpider. 

The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curfed cobweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, rufhes ftrewed, and 
cobwebs fwept. ^ Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 

I he ipider went into the houfe of a burgher, and fell pre- 
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fently to her net-work of drawing and down. 

2 Any fnare, or trap; implying infidioufiiefs and weaknefs. 

For he a rope of fand could twilt. 

As tough as learned Sorbonift; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for fcull 
That’s empty, when the moon is full. 

Chronology at beft » but a 

'WjtKX.W- m Ml Z 

let wafps and hornets break through. J 

CoAoa. n.f See Cacao. T -1 All nlants or 

Cocci'tTROUS. adj. [from mA, and fero, Ut ] All or 

trees are fo called that have beriies. -C 

Co'chineal. n.f. [ cochinilla , Span, a woodlotife.] 

An infea gathered upon the opuntta, and dried, f 
which a beautiful red colour is extracted. „ f ] 

Co'chleary. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a fere w.] Screwfotm, 

in the form of a ferew. , r . * 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fp.res, and 

cochlear, turnings about it, which agreeth with the defcrip ion 
of the unicorn’s horn in ASlian. Brown s Vulgar trrours. 
Co'chleated. adj. [from cochlea, Lat ] Of a ferewed or tur- 

binatedform. c « 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of the 

umbilici of fliells, of the fame fort with the foregoing: they 

are of a cochleatcd figure. Woodward cm foj/ils. 

COCK, n.f [cocc, Saxon ; coq, French.] 

1. The male to the hen ; a domeftick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs ; hens, little or none. 

Bac ns Natw al Hijlory, N°. 85. 

True cocks o’ th’ game, 

That never afk for what, or whom, they fight ; 

But turn ’em out, and fliew ’em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarrel. Dryd. Span . Fryar. 

The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs cock. Fhomfon's Spring . 

2. The male of any fmall birds. 

He was confirmed in this by obferving, that calves and 
philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, cock fparrows and coquets? 
exaXly refemble one another in the formation cf the pineal 
gland. Arhuth. and Pope's Mart Scrib. 

3. The weathercock, that flhews the direXion of the wind by 
turning. 

You cataraXs and hurricanoes fpout, 

’Till you have drench’d our fteeples, drown’d the cocks ! 

ShakeJ'peare s King LeaV*. 

4. A fpout to let out water at will, by turning the ftop. 

When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray'd with minftrelfy, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock , 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefpeare's Timon . 

It were good there were a little cock made in the belly of 
the upper glafs. Bacon' s Natural Hijlory, N°. 16. 

1 hus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock. 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope's Dune. 

5. The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that ftrikes with the flint. [From 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps from 
the aXion, like that of a cock pecking.] 

With hafty rage he fnatch’d 
His gunfhot, that in holfters watch’d. 

And bending cock, he levell’d full 

Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Hudibras, p. t. cant. 2* 
A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets for feven 
charges and difeharges. Under the breech of the barrel is one 
b#x for the powder ; a little before the lock another for the 
bullets; behind the cock a charger, which carries the powder 
from the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grew . 

7. A conquerour ; a leader ; a governing man. 

Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the club fince he left us. 

Addifon s Spell at or, N°. 130* 
My fchoolmafter call’d me a dunce and a fool ; 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the fchool. Swift „ 

8. Cockcrowing; a note of the time in a morning. 

We were caroufing ’till the fecond cock. Shakef. Macbeth . 

He begins at curfew, and goes ’till the firft cock. Shakefp. 

9. A cockboat ; a fmall boat. 

They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and fifiherboats 

hovering on the coaft. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock , a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear . 

10. A fmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 

As foon as the dew is off the ground fpread the hay ao-ain, 

and turn it, that it may wither on the other fide : then handle 
it, and, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. Mortimer . 

11. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the cock.] 

^ ou may fee many a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 


in 
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in his hands, moulding it into feveral different cods. 

Addifon’s Spedator, N°. 408. 

12. The ftyle or gnomon of a dial. Chambers. 

1 3. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant ; exulting. 

__ Now I am a frifker, all men on me look ; 

What fiiotild I do but fet cock on the hoop P Camden’s Remains . 
Y ou’ll make a mutiny among my guefts ! 

^ ou iCt: c ock a hoop ! Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 
1 he field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a hoop. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

To Cock, v a. [from the noun ] 

1. To fet ercdt ; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds his head. 

This is that mufcle which performs the motion fo often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man's 
cocking his no fe, or playing the rhinoceros. Addifon’s Sped!. 
Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears ; 

O’er yonder {file fee Lubberkin appears. Gays Fajlcrals. 

Tick would cock his nofe in fcorn, 

But T om was kind and loving. Swift. 

2. B o fet up the hat with an air of petulance and pertnefs. 

Dick, who thus long had pafiive fat, 

Here ftrck’d his chin and cock’d his hat. Prior. 

An alert young fellow cock’ d his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered. Addifon’s Spectator , N°. 403. 

3. To mould the form of the hat. 

4* "lo fix the cock of a gun ready for a difcharge. 

Some of them holding up their piftols cocked , near the door 
of the houfe, which they kept open. Dryd. Dedicat. ASn. 
5. To raife hay in fmall heaps. 

Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 

Or fummer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 
To Cock. v. n. 

1 . To ftrut ; to hold up the head, and look big, or menacing, 

or pert. 

Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, 

The ladies would miftake him for a wit ; 

Am a when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 

I vow, methinks, he’s pretty company. Dryden. 

Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends to over- 
look us. Addifon’ s Guardian, N°. 108. 


2. To train or ufe fighting cocks. 


Cries out ’gainft cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Johnfn. 

Cock, in compofition, fignifies fmall or little. 

Cocka'de. n.f [from cock.] A ribband worn in the hat. 

A Cockatrice, n.f. [ from cock and arcep, Sax, a ferpent.] 
A ferpent fuppofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

This was the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that 
was able to deftroy thofe that did not efpy him firft. Bacon. 

This cockatri . e is fooneft crufhed in the fhell ; but, if it 
grows, it turns to a ferpent and a dragon. Taylor. 

My wife ! ’tis file, the very cockatrice ! Congr. Old Batchelor . 

Cockboat, n.f Jock and boat ] A fmall boat belonging to 
a fhip. 

That invincible armada, which having not fo much as fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taking a cockboat of ours at 
fea, wandered through the wildernefs of the northern feas. 

Bacon on the War with Spain. 

Did they, indeed, think it lefs difhonour to God to be like 
a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat , than to be like a man ? 

Stilling feet’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

Co'ckbroath. n.f. Broath made by boiling a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats; as veal or cockbroaths t prepared 
with French barley. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cockcro'wing. n.f. [ cock and crow ] The time at which 
cocks crow ; the morning. 

Ye know not when the mafter of the houfe cometh; at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cockcnwing, or in the morn- 
ing Mar. xiii. 35. 

To Cocker, v. a. [c'oqueliner, French ] To cade; to fondle ; 

to indulge. . 

Meft 'children’s couftitutions are fpoiled by cockering and 
tendernefs. Locke on Education, Jedf. 4. 

He that will give his fon fugar-plums to make him learn, 
does but authorize his love of pleafure, and cocker up that pro- 
penfity which he ought to fubdue. Locke on Education, f. 52. 

Bred a fondling and an heirefs ; 

Cocker’d by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

Co'cker. n.f. [from cock . J One who follows the (port of 

cockfighting. 

Co'ckerel. n.f. [from cock.] A young cock. 

Which of them firft begins to crow ? — 

The old cock ?— The cockerel. Shakefpeare’s Tcmpejt . 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy fpurs 

Are grown to fharpnefs ? Dryden s Cleomenes. 

Co'cket. n.f. [Of uncertain derivation.] 

A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufe: Incewiie a 
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Icroll of parchment, healed and delivered by the officer, r 

the cuftomhoufe to merchants, as a warrant that th^ mef 
chandize is entered. turner- 

The greeted: profit did arife by the cortet of hides ■ foYPi 
and wooltells were ever of little value in this kingdom Daf. 

coc™ T - and A ba:tk - "Th of 

I11 cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and tile other 
more cowardly. Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N° qq 0 

At the feafons of football and cockfigbting, tfiik little 9 re- 
publicks read ume their national hatred to each other. Addifon 

C °exultiT E ' and h ° r ^ ° n horfeback i triumphant ; 

fc>* 

_ Alma, they ftrenuoufly maintain, 

Sits cockhorje on her throne the brain. Prior 

COCKLE, n.f [coquille, French.] A fmall teftaceous fifii. 

It is a cockle , or a walnut-fhell. Shak. Taw. of Shrew. 
We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, or cockle , 
rea fon ably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor lb quick 
fenfes, as a man. g Q j. g 

Three common cockle {hells, out of gravel pits. Wo (hoard. 
Cockle-stairs, n.f. Winding or fpiral ftairs. Chambers. 

n ’J' [ c °ccel, Saxon.] A weed that grows in corn. 

I he fame with corn-rofe ; a fpecies of Poppy. 

In foothing them we nourifh, ’gainft our fenate, 

The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefpcare. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft’ obeys 
The foil’s difeale, and into cockle ftrays. Donne. 

To Co ; ckle. v.a. [from cockle J To contract into wrinkles 
like the Ihejl of a cockle. 

Show rs foon drench the camblet’s cockled grain. Gay. 

CoYicled. adj. [from ccck.e.] Shelled ; or perhaps cochleate, 
turbinated. 

Love’s feeling is more foft and fenfible. 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. Skakefpeare. 
Cob K loft. n.J. [cock and loft.] The room over the garret, 
in which fowls are iuppofed to rooft. 

If the loweft floors already burn. 

Cocklofts and garrets foon will take their turn. Dryd. Juv. 
My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indiffe- 
rently furnilhed ; but they are rooms to lay lumber in. Swift. 
Co'ckm aster, n.f [cock and wafer . One that breeds 
game cocks. 

A cockrnafer bought a patridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. L’ tf range. 

Co ckmatch. n.f. [cock and match.'] Cockfight for a prize. 
At the fame time that the heads of parties preferve 
towards one another an outward fhew of good breeding, their 
tools will not fo much as mingle together at a cccbnatch. 

Addifon s Sped at or, N y . 1 26. 
Though quail-fighting is what is moft taken notice of, they 
had doubtlefs cockmatches alfo. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 
Co'ckney. n.f. [A word of which the original is much con- 
troverted. T he French ufe an expreflion, Pals de cocaigne , 
for a country of dainties. 

Paris ejl pour un riche un Pais de cocaigne. Eoileau. 

Of this word they are not able to fettle the original. It ap- 
pears, whatever was its firft ground, to be very ancient, being 
mentioned in an old Normanno-Saxon poem : 

Far in fee by weft Spayng, 

Is a lond yhore cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 

Nunc coquin, coquine. Quae oiim apud Gallas otio, guise & 
ventri deditos, ignavum, ignavam, defdiofum, defidiofam , feg- 
nem fignificabant. Hinc urbanos utpote a rufticis Jaboribus ad 
vitam fedentariam, & quafi defidiofam avocatos pagan i noftri 
olim cokaignes , quod nunc leribitur cockneys , vocabant. Ft 
poeta hie nofter in monachos & moniales, ut fegne genus 
hominum, qui defidiae dediti, ventri indulgcbant, h coquinae 
amatores erant, malevolentiffime invehitur, monafteria & mo- 
nafticam vitam in defer iptione terras cockainea, parabouce 
perftringens.] 

1. A native of London, by way of contempt. . 

So the cockney did to the eels, when ftie put them 1 tn pa y 
a p ve< Shakefp. Ling Liar. 

For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 

Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part. 

To fcorn that union, by which we may 

Boaft ’twas his countryman that writ this play. °[J e • 

The cockney , travelling into the country, is furpnze^at 

many common practices of rural affairs. . . * 

2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, defpica e citizen. 

I am afraid this great lubber, the vvor , wi P r ° ve 
cockney. , Shakejp. Twelfth Night. 

Co'ckpit. n.f. [cock and///.] 

1 . The area where cocks fight. 

(’an this cockpit hold 

The vafty field of France? . f ^ world' 

And now have I gained the cockpit of the wefhrn worW, 

and academy of arms, for many years. Howei s ta /■ (,„ 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man or war, where w . 
divifions for the purfer, the furgeon, and hjs mates^^^^ 
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^o'Ck’scoMB. n.f. [cock and comb.] A plant. The fiimc with 
Lonsewort, which fee. 

Cock she ad. n.f. A plant, named alfo fawfom. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalemen 
rifes the pointal 3 which afterwards becomes a crefted podj 
fometimes rough and full of feeds, fhaped lixe a kidney. ie 
flowers grow in a thick fpike. It is an abiding plant, and 
efteemed one of the beft forts of fodder for cattle. Millen 

CobKsHUT. n f [from cock and fhut] The clofe of the even- 
ing, at which time poultry go to rooft. 

Surrey and himfelf, 

Much about cockflmt time, from troop to troop. 

Went through the army. Shakefp. Richard 11 . 

Co'ckspur. n.f [cock and fpur.] Virginian hawthorn. A 
fpecies of Medlar, which fee. 

Its large and beautiful flowers 'arc produced in great bunches 
at the extremities of the branches; and its fruit, which is 
ripe in autumn, makes a fine appearance, growing in great 
clufters ; and is efteemed good food for deer. Miller. 

‘XVcksure. [from cock and jure.] Confidently certain , with- 
out fear or diffidence. A word of contempt. 

We fteal, as in a caftle, cockfure . Shakefp. HenryTl. p. 'n 

I thought myfelf cockfure of his horfe, which he readily 
promifed me. Pope’s Letters. 

Cockswain, n.f. [cogjypaine, Saxon.] The officer who 
has the command of the cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 

Cockweed. n.f. [from cock and weed.] The name of a plant, 
called alfo Dittander, or Pepperwort , which fee. 

Cocoa, n.f [ cacao! al. Span, and therefore more properly 
written cacao.] 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in moft of the inhabited 
parts of the Eaft and Weft Indies 3 but thought a native of 
the Maldives. It is one of the moft ufeful trees to the ihha- 
bitants of America. The bark of the nut is made into cor- 
dage, and the fhell into drinking bowls. The kernel of the 
nut affords them a wholefome food, and the milk contained in 
the fhell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees are ufed 
for thatching their houfes, and are alfo wrought into bafkets, 
and moft other things that are made of oliers in Europe. 

Miller. 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, 
much refembling a large olive in fize and fhape. It is com- 
pofed of a thin but hard and woody coat or fkin, of a dark 
blackifh colour; and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, flefhy, dry, firm, and fattifh to the touch, of a dufky 
colour, an agreeable fmell, and a pleafant and peculiar tafte. 
It was unknown to us ’till the difeovery of America, where 
the natives not only drank the liquor made from the nuts, in 
the manner we do chocolate, but alfo ufed them as money. 
The tree is not very tall, but grows regularly, and is of a 
beautifid form, efpecially when loaded with its fruit. Its ftem 
is of the thicknefs of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in height; 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles ; and its leaves fix or 
eight inches long, half as much in breadth, and pointed at the 
ends. The flowers ftand on the branches, and even on the 
trunk of the tree, in clufters, each having its own pedicle, an 
inch and fometimes lefs in length : they are fmall, of a yel- 
lowifh colour, and are fucceeded by the fruit, which is large 
and oblong, refembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight inches 
in length, and three or four in thicknefs; and, when fully 
j ipe, it is of a purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit 
are lodged the cocoa nuts, ufually about thirty in number. 
This tree flowers twice or three times in the year, and ripens 
as many feries of fruits. Hill’s Hifory of the Mat. Medica. 

Amid’ thofe orchards of the fun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine. Thomfon. 

Co c 1 ile. adj. [codilis, Lat.] Made by baking, as a brick 

Co'ction. n. f. [codio, Lat.] The a<ft of boiling. 

The difeafe is fometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken oft by a codion and refolution of 
the feverifli matter, or terminates in fuppurations or a o-an- 

COr) 1 ^* Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Co'dfish. \ n - f - 

COD n. f. [cobbe, Saxon.] Any cafe or Iiuflc in which feeds 
2re lodged. 

Thy corn thou there may’ft fafely fow, 

Where in full r^ laft year rich peafe did grow. May’s Virg. 

They let peafe lie in fmall heaps as they are reaped, ’till they 
hnd the hawm and cod dry. Motimer’s Husbandry. 

i 0 ^ »• [ftom the noun.] To inclofe in a cod. 

All codded gram being a deftroyer of weeds, an improver 
ot land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mart. Husband ’ 

Co dders. a. / [from cod.] Gatherers of peafe. Dm 

Code. n.f. [codex, Latin ] 

1. A book. J 

2. A book of the civil law. 

We find in the Theodofian andjuftinian code the intereft 
of trade very well provided for. Arbuthnot ^ol 

Indentures, cov nants, articles they draw, 
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Large as the fields themfelves ; and Idrger far 
Than civil codes with all their gloffes are. 

Co'dicil. n.f [codicillus, Latin.] An appendage to a 

The man fufpe&s his lady’s crying* 

Was but to gain him to appoint her, 

By codicil, a larger jointure. 

CodFlle. n.f [ codille , Fr. codillo , Span.] A te.m at 
when the game is won againft the player. 

She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill. 

Juft in the jaws of ruin, and codille. Popes Rape of toe Lock. 

To CODLE. v. a. [coquo codulo , Lat. Skinner.] T o parboil 3 
to foften by the heat of water. 

Co'dling. n. f [from To codie ] An apple generally codied, 

to be mixed with milk. - 

In July come giliiflowers of all varieties, early peeiS an 

plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings. ^ Bacon , Effay 470 
Their entertainment at the height, ^ 

In cream and codlings rev’ling with delight. King s Cookery . 
He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of a codling 
hedge. Mortimer’s Husbandry ; 

A codling, e’re it went his lip iri, 

Wou’d ftrait become a golden pippin. Swift ; 

Coe'fficacy. n.f f con and cjficacia , Lat.J Th£ power of 
feveral things adting together to produce an effect. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe ftars, or 
coejficacy particular in medications. Brown s V ulgar Lrrours. 

Coeffi'ciency. n.f. [con and efffcio, Latin ] Cooperation 5 
the ftate of acting together to fome fingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the fpirits 
inftrumental coefficiency , requires, that they be kept together, 
without diftindtion or diffipation. • Glanvi lie’s Scepf. Sclent . 

Coefficient, n f [ con and efficiens, Latin.] 

1 . That which unites its adtion with the adtion of another. 

2. In algebra. 

Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are 
fuppofed to be multiplied, and fo do make a redlangle, or pro- 
duct with the letters ; as 4 a, hx, exx', where 4 is the coeffi- 
cient of 4 a ; b of b x, and c of c xx. Chambers . 

3. In fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxions) is thequan- 
tity arifing by the divifioft of that term, by the generated 
quantity. Chambers . 

Co'eliack Paffon. A diarrhsea, or flux, that arifes from 
the indigeftion or putrefadlion of food in the ftomach 
and bowels, whereby the aliment comes away little altered 
from what it was when eaten, or changed like corrupted flunk- 
ing fiefh. Ahiincy. 

Coemption, n.f [ coemptio , Lat.] The adl of buying up 
the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon s Effiays. 

Coe'qual. adj. [from con and equalis, Lat.] Equal; being in 
the fame ftate with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometime prophecy. 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He’ll make his cap coequal with the crown. Shak. Hen. VI. 

CoequaYity. n.f. [from coequal.] The ftate of being equal. 

To COEftlCE. v.a. [ coerceo , Latin.] To reftrain; to keep 
in order by force. 

Punifhments are manifold, that they may coerce this profli 


gate fort. 

Coe'rciblE. adj. [from coerce.] 

1. 1 hat may be reftrained. 

2. i hat ought to be reftrained. 
Coercion, n.f. [from coerce ] 


Ayliffie’s Par ergon. 


Penai reftraint; check. 


The coercion or execution of the fentence in ecclefiaftical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the perfon contuma- 
c ^°ft i s * Hale’ s Hifory of the Common Law. 

Government has coercion and animadverfioh upon fuch as 
neglect their duty ; without which coercive power, all govern- 
ment is toothless and precarious. South’s Sermons « 

Coe'rcive. adj. [from coerce.] 

1. That which has the power of laying reftraint. 

All things on the fufface fpread, are bound 

By their coercive vigour to the ground ! Blackmore . 

2. T hat which has the authority of reftraining by punifhment. 

For minifters to feek that themfelves might hav6 coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly conftrued. 

T , . f Hooker, Preface: 

I he virtues of a magiftrate or general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counfel, active fortitude, coercive power, awful com- 
mand, and the exercife of magnanimity, as well as juftice. 

, . Dryden s Juv. Dedication: 

Coessential adj. [con and ejfentia, Latin.] Participating 
of the fame effence. * u 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which indivif.ble 
unity we adore the father, as being altogether of himfelf; we 
c only that confubftantial word which is the fon; we blefs 
and magnify that coefificmial fpirit eternally proceeding from 
both, which is the holy ghoft. hiker, b v / 5" 

4 Coessentia'hty. 
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Coessen riA lit y. 7 i. f [from coejfential .] Participation of 
the fame efl'ence. 

Coe i'a'neous. adj. [con and ectas, Latin ] 

i* Cf the fame age with another. Sometimes with to. 

Pve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon coetaneous unto 
k ot ^- Brown’s Vulgar Err our r, h. i. c. 3. 

Every fault hath fome penal effedts, coetaneous to the adt. 

Government of the Tongue , f. 6. 

2. Sometimes with. 

I hrough the body every member fuftains another; and all 
^ are coetaneous , becaufe none can fubfift alone. Bentley s Serm. 
Coete'rnal. adj. [con and aternus, Lat.] Equally eternal 
with another. 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam ! Milton’s Paradife Loji. 
Coete'rnall y. aclv. [from cq eternal.] In a ftate of equal 
eternity with another. 

Arius had already dilhonoured his coeternally begotten fon. 

Hooker , b.v.f 52. 

Coete'rnity. n.f [from coeternal.] Having exiftence from 
eternity equal with another eternal being. 

1 he eternity of the foil’s generation, and his coeternity and 
confubftantiality with the father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond’s Fund. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coaovus, Latin.] 

2. Of the fame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock. 

Coeval, and nevy fhorn, from the clear brook 

Recent. Prior * 

2. Of the fame age with another, followed by with. 

I his religion cannot pretend to be coeval with mankind. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by the very hypothefis are coequal 
with the former. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Silence ! coeval with eternity ; 

Thou wert, e’re nature firft began to be : 

’Twas one vaft nothing all, and all flept fall in thee. Pope . 

3. Sometimes by to. 

Although we had no monuments of religion ancienter than 
idolatry, we have no reafon to conclude, that idolatrous reli- 
gion was coeval to mankind. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

CoeVal. n.f [from the adj edlive.] A contemporary. 

As it were not enough to have outdone all your coevals in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. Pope. 

CoeVous. adj. [ coesvus , Lat ] Of the fame age. 

Then it fhould not have been the firft, as fuppoflng fome 
other thing coevous to it. South’s Sermons. 

To Coextst. v. n. [con and exijlo, Latin.] 

1. To exift at the fame time. 

The three liars that coexift in heavenly conftellations, are a 
multitude of liars. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Of fubftances no one has any clear idea, farther than of 
certain Ample ideas coexijling together. Locke . 

2. Followed by with. 

It is fuflicient that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance ne- 
ver coexijled. Locke. 

Coexistence, n. f [from coexijl.] 

l. Having exillence at the fame time with another. 

The meafunng of any duration, by fome motion, depends 
not on the real coexijience of that thing to that motion, or 
any other periods of revolution. Locke. 

2i More commonly followed by with. _ 

We can demonllrate the being of God s eternal ideas, an 
their coexijience with him. Grew s Cofnol. b. ii. c. 4* f 2 4 * 
Coexistent, adj. [from coexijl.] 

1. Having exiftence at the fame time with another, with to. _ 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing by time, it is 
not requiftte that that thing fhould be coexijlent^ to the motion 
we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neceflity, but coexijlent with t ie 

Bramh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration as .is co- 
djlent with the motions of the great bodies of^u^erfe. 

All that one point is either future or paft, and no parts 
are coexijlent or contemporary with it. Bentley s Sermons. 

To Coexie'nd. [con and extendo , Lat.] To extend 

to the fame fpace or duration with another. . , , , , 

Every motion is, in fome fort, coextended with the body 
moved. Grezv’s Gofmpl. b.w. c. i. J. 2. 

Co extension, n.f [from coextend] The aft or ftate o ex- 
tending to the fame fpace or duration with, another. 

And though it be a fpirit, yet 1 find it is no inconvenience 

to have fome analogy, at leaft of coextenfion 1, with my body. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

COTFEE. n. f [ It is originally Arabick, pronounced 
caheu by the Turks, and cahuab by the Arabs.] The tiee is 
a fnecies of Arabick Jessamine, which fee. 

It is found to fucceed as well in the Caribbee iflands as m 
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liieir native place of growth : but whether the coffee produced 
in tne Weft indies will prove as good as that from Mocha in 
Arabia Felix , time will difeover. The berry brought from 
tiie Levant is moft efteemed ; and the berry, when ripe is 
found as hard as horn. ' Miller 

Coe tee alfo denotes a drink prepared from the berries 
very familiar in Europe for thefe eighty years, and amono- the 
1 inks for one hundred and fifty. Some refer the invention 
of coffee to the Perfians ; from whom it was learned, in the 
fifteenth century, by a mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, where it fcon came in vogue, and palled 
from thence to Mecca, and from Arabia helix to Cairo. 
From Egypt the ufe of coffee advanced to Syria and Conftan- 
tinople. T hevenot, the traveller, was the firft who brought 
it into France ; and a Greek fervant, called Pafqua, brought 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, aTurky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coffee, firft fet up the profeflion of 
coffeeman, and introduced the drink among us ; though fome 
fay Dr. Harvey had ufed it before. Chambers. 

They have in Turky a drink called coffee * made of a 
berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and of a ftrong 
feent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it. This drink com- 
forteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digeftion. Bacon. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the fpoon. Pope. 

Co'ffeehouse. n.f. [coffee and houfe.] A houfe of entertain- 
ment where coffee is fold, and the guefts are fupplied with 
news papers. 

At ten, from coffeehoufe or play. 

Returning, finifhes the day. Prior. 

It is a point they do not concern themfelves about, farther 
than perhaps as a fubjedt in a coffeehoufe. Swift. 

Cc/ffeeman. n.f [coffee and man. ] One that keeps a coffee- 
houfe. 

Confider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you 
hear that they preferred a coffeeman to Agefilaus ? Addifon. 
Co'ffeepot. n.f [coffee and pot.] The covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 

COTFER. n. f. [coppe, Saxon.] 

1. A cheft generally for keeping money. 

Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 

With precious metal full as they could hold. Fairy ffucen. 

The lining of his coffers (hall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars Shakefp. Rich. II: 
If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, you muft 
chufe another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. L’Efr . 

2. Treafure. 

He would difeharge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
effers , for honour fake. Bacon’s Advice to bilkers. 

3. [In architedlure.] A fquare depreffure in each interval be- 

tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, ufually filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers . 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment acrofs a dry moat, 

from fix to feven foot deep, and from fixteen to eighteen 
broad ; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, railed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and ferves as a 
parapet with embrafures. Chambers. 

To Co'ffer. v. a. [from the noun.] To treafure up in chefts. 
Treafure, as a war might draw forth, lo a peace fucceeding 
might coffer up. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Cofferer of the King’s Houjhold. n.f A principal officer of 
his majefty’s court, next under the comptroller, that, in the 
comptinghoufe and elfewhere, hath a fpecial overfight ol other 
officers of the houftiold, for their good demeanour in their 
offices. Cowel. 

CO'FFIN. n.f. [cofin, French.] . 

1. The box or cheft in which dead bodies are put into tne 

"round It is ufed both of wood and othei matter. 
b He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himfe If to 

his fepulchre. siAu St b • 

Not a flower fweet 

On my black coffin let there be ftrown. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
One fate they have. 

The (hip their coffin, and the fea their grave. b/a..cr 

The joiner is fitting ferews to your coffin. bwijt. 

2. A mould of pafte for a pye. 

3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed by grocers. 

4 ’ TofSV « horfe, is the whole hoof of the foot above the 
coronet, including the coffin bone. "I he cffin bor.e oi® 
fpongy bone, inclofed in the midft of the hoof^Fg^ 
the whole form of the foot. . , r - /r n 

To Co'ffin. v. c.. [from the noun ] To inc,cfc ‘ , ' 

Would’ft thou have laugh’d, had I com coffin JjgJ 
That weep’ft to fee me triumph ? Shakefp. C - 

Let me lie 

In prifon, and here be coffin’d , when I die. ^ 
Co'ffinmaker. n.f. [coffin and maker .] Onewi 

to make coffins. , , , rY , y _. r : <r a fi. 

Where will be your fextons, coffinmakers and plumm ^ 
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TO COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by Skin- 

ner from coqueliner, French.] , ■ 

1. To flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by adulatory fpeece.es. 

I’ll mountebank their loves, 

Cos; their hearts from them, and come home bclov d . 

Of all the trades in Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To obtrude by falfehood. . r - 

The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration by a fallihca- 
tion, by cogging in the word. Tillot]on,Prcface. 

I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. Stilling feet. 

Fuftian tragedies, or inflpid comedies, have, by concerted 
applaufes, been cogged upon the town for inafterpieces. Dennis. 

3. To Cog a die. To fecure it, fo as to diredt its fall ; tofalfify. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice. Drydcn’s Perj. Sat. 

For guineas in other men s breeches, 

Your gamefters will palm and will cog. _ Swift. 

Ye gallants of Newgate, whofe fingers are nice 

In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift . 

To Ccg. v. n. To lye; to wheedle. 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog ; I cannot prate, Mr?. Ford: now 
fhall I fin in my wifh. Shakefp. Merry J hives of IVindjot . 

COG. n.f The tooth of a wheel, by which it a&s upon 
another wheel. 

To Cog. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs in a wheel. 

Co'gency. n.f. [from cogent.] Force; ftrength ; power of 
compelling ; convidtion. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, becaufe they are 
felf-evident, have been fuppofed innate; although nobody ever 
(hewed the foundation of their clearnefs and cogency. Locke. 

COGENT, adj. [cogens, Latin.] Forcible; refiftlefs; con- 
vincing; powerful; having the power to compel conviction. 

Such is the cogent force of nature. P nor. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if poffible, this moft cogent proof of a 
Deity. Bentley. 

Co'gently. adv. [from cogent.] With refiftlefs force; forcibly; 
fo as to force convidtion. 

They forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak 
or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and the fenfible parts 
of the univerfe, offer fo clearly and cogently to our thoughts. 

Locke. 

Co'gger. n.f. [from To cog.] A flatterer; a wheedler. 

Co'gglestone. n.f [cuogolo, Ital.] A little ftone ; a fmall 
pebble. Skinner. 

Co'citable. adj. [from cogito, Lat.] That which may be 
thought on ; what may be the fubjedt of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. v. n. [cogito, Lat.] To think. Didf. 

Cogita'tion. n.f. [cogitatio, Latin.] 

1. Thought; the adl of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being (Irangers from 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hooker. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend : the intention of 
the mind in feeing, is carried to the obiedt reprefented, which 
is no more than Ample cogitation, or apprehenfion of the per- 
son. Stillingfcct’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

This Defcartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
caufe they could never be brought to fignify their thoughts by 
any artificial figns. Ray on the Creation. 

Thefe powers of cogitation, and volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe; refledlion previous to adlion. 

The king, perceiving that his defires were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vaft and irregular, began not to brook him 

we ^* _ _ Bacon s Henry VII. 

3. Meditation. 

On fome great charge employ’d 

He feem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milt. Paradife LoJl, 

Co gitative, adj. [from cogito , Latin.] 

1. Flaying the power of thought and refleftion. 

I( thefe powers of cogitation and lenfation are neither inhe- 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
fome cogitative fubftance, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

'J €ar ^ had the clofer and more referved countenance, 
being by nature more cogitative. ' TVotton. 

CognaYion. n.f. [cognaiio, Latin.] 

1. Kindred; defeent from the fame original. 

Two vices I (hall mention, as being of near cognation to in- 
gratitude, pride and hard-heartednefs, or want of com- 
paffion. South’s Sermons . 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they could put 
upon either of thefe four words, by their mere cognation with 
eac other. . Watt. s’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

* K 5i a tion ; participation of the fame nature. 

de induceth us to aferibe effedls unto caufes of no cov- 
nation. Brown’s Vulgar Erf ours, b. i. c. 1 r. 

°ten p ISEE ' law, J Hc t0 whom a fine in lands or 

tenements is acknowledged. Cowel 

I^ffeth [I r laW 'J Is he that P affeth oracknow- 

^etn a nne in lands or tenements to another: Cowel, 


South s S ennons * 


be tried, judged, or examined . • 

'e merely of ccclehaftical cognizance, 0. 

re, fuch as arc cognizable both in the ccciCiia^Kv... 
mu rf*c AJiffc’s Far ergon. 


COB , • : . 

COGNITION, n.f. [cognltio, Latin.] Knowledge; complete 

conviction. . . 

1 will not be myfelf nor have cognition , ■ 

Of what I feci : 1 am all patience. &h. 'Trail. ‘ ’ 

God, as he created all things, lb is he beyond and m them 
all, not only in power, as under his iubjeohon, or in his P‘g 
fence, as in hisSj ptitiaf, but in their very ei'.ence, as in ° 
foul of their cafualties. Brtnmh Vulgar Braun, b, 1. c. 
Co'gkitive. adj. [from cognitus, Latin.] Laving the powei 

cf knowing. , . . • 

Unlefs die underftanding employ and exercife its cagmtmt 

or apprehenhve power about thcie teims, tn-m 
adlual apprehenfion ot them. 

Cognizable, adj. [cognofab'e, French.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. « 

Some are 
mixed natureHii 

and fecular courts. - c 

Cognizance. n,.f. [ connoifance , French.] 

1. judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to confider how we ma y 
difcountcnance and prevent thofe evils whicn the law can ta» $ 

no cognizance of. ^ A / 1 an S e ‘ 

Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, depends upon 
things which human laws can take no cognizant e or. . South h 

The moral crime is completed, and there are only circum- 
ftances wanting to work it up for the cognizance of tne law. 

Addijon s Freeholder , N°. 6. 

2. A badge, by which anyone is known. 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s fervants flood, in a 
feemly manner, in th^ir livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both Aides, and made the king a bow. Bacon’s Henryfi Iii 
Thefe were the proper cognizances and coat- arnis ot the 
tribes. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b.v. c. io. 

COGNO'MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.] Having the fame 
name. 

Nor do thofe animals more refemble the creatures on earthy 
than they on earth the conftellations which pafs under animal 
names in heaven ; nor the doghfli at fea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his cognomina l or namelake in the 
heavens. Brown’s V u gar Err ours, b. iii. c, 2 y. 

Cognomina'tion. n.f. [cognomen, Latin ] 

1. A furname ; the name of a family. 

2. A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompey deferved the name great : AlexandSt, of the fame 
. cognomination, was generaliffimo of Greece. Drown s Vug. L. r. 
COGNCFSCENCE. n.f [cognofcc, Latin.] Knowledge; the 
ftate or a6t of knowing. Didi. 

Cogno'sciele* adj. [cognofco, Latin.] That maybe known 3 
being, the object of knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the redundance of matters intelli- 
gible and cognofcible in things natural, may be applied to things 
artificial. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. . 

To COHA'BIT. v. n. [cohalito, Latin.] 

1. To dwell with another in the fame place. 

The victorious Philiftincs were vvorfted by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering 
army : they were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. 

South’s Sermons. 

2. To live together as hufband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a defign 
to cohabit with her as fuch. Fi deles’ s Sermons. 

Cohabitant, n.f. [from cohalit.] An inhabitant of the 
fame place. 

4 he oppreffed Indians pl'oteft againft that heaven where 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. Decay of Piety. 

Cohabitation, n.f. [from cohabit .] 

1. The adl or ftate of inhabiting the fame place with another. 

2. The ftate of living together as married perfons. 

Which defedl, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation, and actual confummation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. • Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Monfieur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
feventy years cohabitation. Tatler , N°. 56. 

Cohe ; ir. n.f. [coharcs, Lat.] One of feveral among whom 
an inheritance is divided. 

Married perfons, and widows and virgins, are ail coheirs iti 
the inheritance of Jefus, if they live within the laws of their 
eftat e. _ Taylor’s H ly Living , 

Coheiress, n. f [from coheir.] A woman who has an equal 
(hare of an inheritance with other women. 

To COHEKE. v. n. [cobareo, Latin.] 

1. To (tick together ; to hold faff one to another, as parts of 
the fame body. 

Two pieces of marble, having their furface exactly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other in fuch a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as- one. Woodward \ 

M e find that the foice, whereby bodies cohere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contadi, than when 
they are at ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Cbeyne’s Phil. Prim 

None 
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In one want a place for all their center found j 

Hung to the goddefs, and coher'd around ; 

Not elofer, orb in orb conglob’d, are feen 

The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Pope's D unclad. 

2 - J o be well connected; to follow regularly in the order of 
di ico urfe. 

2- To fuit ; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

Had time coher'd with place, or place with wifhing. Shake f 

a. To asree. ° J 

CoHE'RENCE. } f . . 

Coherency. \ n 'J' l cohcsrentia > Hatin ] 

1. 1 hat ftate of bodies in which their parts are joined toge- 

ther, from what caufe foever it proceeds, fo that they re- 
liff divulfion and reparation ; nor can be feparated by the fame 
force by which they might be fimply moved, or being. only 
laid upon one another, might be parted again. Quincy. 

The weight or prefTure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufe of the coherence of the particles of air themfelves. 

A/T . . . Locke . 

Matter is eitnei fluid or folid ; words that may comprehend 

the middle degrees between extreme fixeditefs and coherency , 
and the moft rapid inteftine motion. Bentleys Sermons. 

2 . Connection ; dependency ; the relation of parts or things one 
to another. 

it fhall be no trouble to find each controverfy’s refting 
place, and the coherence it hath with things, either on which 
it dependeth, or which depend on it. Hooker , Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there be ordinarily 
that coherence , which caufes have with their ufual effects ? Hooker. 

3. 1 he texture of a difeourfe, by which one part follows another 
regularly and naturally. 

4. Confiftency in rcafoning, or relating, fo that one part of the 
difeourfe does not deffroy or contradict the reft. 

Coherence of difeourfe, and a direct tendency of all the parts 
of it to the argument in hand, are moft eminently to be found 
in him. Locke' s Preface to St. Paul's Epifiles. 

Coherent, ad], [coharens, Latin.] 

1. Sticking together, fo as to refift feparation. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or lefs cohe> ent. Arbuthnot on Albnents. 

Where all muft full, or not coherent be ; 

And all that rifes, rife in due degree. Pope's Effay on Man . 

2. Suitable to fomething elfe; regularly adapted. 

Inftruct my daughter, 

That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 

May prove coherent. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

3. Confiftent ; not contradictory to itfelf. 

A coherent thinker, and a ftrict reafoner, is not to be made 
at once by a fet of rules. Watts's Logick. 

Cohesion, n f [from cohere .] 

1. The act of flicking together. 

Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
muft be fcparable by lefs force than breaks a folid particle, 
whofe parts touch in all the fpace between them, without any 
pores or interlaces to weaken their cohefion. Newton's Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohefion , which, 
being increafed, turns a fluid into a folid. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2. The ftate of union or infeparability. 

WTat caufe of their cohefi n can you find ? 

What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind. Blackm. 

3. Connection ; dependence. 

In their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohefion , 
come to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Cohesive, ad], [from cohere.] That has the power of flick- 
ing to another, and of refilling feparation. 

CoH e ; s 1 v E n E s s . n.f [from cohefive . J The quality of being 
cohefive ; the quality of refilling feparation. 

To Cohabit, v. a. [cohibeo , Lat.] I oreftrain; to hinder. Diet. 

To COftlOBATE. vl a. To pour the diftilled liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diftill it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, as it were, cohobated , 
beino- excreted and admitted again into the blood with the 
frefh aliment. Arbuthnot o?i Aliments . 

CohobaTiqn. n.f [from coholate j A returning any diftilled 
liquor again upon what it was drawn from, or upon frefh in- 
gredient? of the iame kind, to have it the more impregnated 
with their virtues. _ _ Quincy. 

Cohobation is the pouring the liquor diftilled from any thing 
back upon the remaining matter, and diftill ing it again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcified by cohobation with an aromatized fpirit, 
is of ufe to reftore the digeftive faculty. Grew s Mufaum. 

Cohort, n.f. Tcohors , Latin.] . . 

1. A troop of foldiers in the Roman armies, containing about 

five hundred foot. . , 

The Romans levied as many cohorts , companies, and en- 

figns from hence as from any of their provinces. amcen. 

2. In poetical language, a body of warriours. , 

Th’ arch-angelic pow’r prepar d 

For fwift defeent ; with him the cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim. Miltons Paradife Loft , b.x \. /. 127. 

Here Churchill, not fo prompt 


C O I 

> 

To vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts ioin’d 
Wrth Eugene. J Philips's Blenheim 

Cohort a T ion. n.f [cohort atio, Latin.] Encouragement bv 
words; incitement. J 

COT. nfi [coefe, French, from cofea, for cucufa, low 
Lp m ’ ^ Ahe head ‘ drels ’ a lad y’s cap; the ferjeant’s 

'I he judges of the four circuits in Wales, although thev 
are not of the firft magnitude, nor need be of the decree of 

. y et are the y confiderable. Bac n's Advice to Villiers . 
No lefs a man than a brother of the coif began his fuit be- 
fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. Addif. Stetl 

Cot fed. ad], [from coiff] Wearing a coif. 1 * 

Cofi ffure. n.f. [coeffure, French.] Head-drefs. 

ai ? highly pleafed with the coiffure now in fafhion, and 
think it fhews the good fenfe of the valuable part of the fex. 

t Addifon's Spectator ^ N°. qg. 

Coigne. n. f [An Irifh term, as it feems.] 

Fitz Thomas of Defmond began that extortion of coigne 
and livery, and pay ; that is, he and his army took horle- 
meat and man’s-meat, and money, at pleafure. Davies on Irel. 
COIGNE. n.f. [French.] 

1 . A corner. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

To COIL. v. a. [ cueillir , French.] To gather into a narrow 
compafs; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring. 

I he lurking particles of air fo expanding themfelves, -muft 
neceffarily plump out the fides of the bladder, and fo keep 
them turgid, until the preflure of the air, that at firft coiled 
them, be re-admitted to do the fame thing again. Boyle. 

Coil, n.f [k oiler en, Germ.] 

1. Tumult; turmoil; buftle; ftir; hurry; confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reafon. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

You, miftrefs, all this coil is ’long of you. Shakefpeare. 

In that fleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have (huffled off this mortal coif 

Muft give us paufe. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

2. A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin. n.f. [coigne, French.] A corner; any thing Landing out 
angularly ; a fquare brick cut diagonally ; called often quoin, 
or quine. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

See you yond’ coin o’ th’ capital, yond’ corner ftone ? Shake/. 

COIN. n.f. [by fome imagined to come from cuneus , a wedge, 
becaufe metal is cut in wedges to be coined.] 

1. Money ftamped with a legal imprefiion. 

He gave Dametas a good fum of gold in ready coin, which 
Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney, b. 1. 

You have made 

Y our holy hat be ftamp’d on the king’s coin. Shak. H. VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will fucceed in the explication 
of coins , to which they are generally very great ftrangers. Add]'. 

She now contrails her vaft defign, 

And all her triumphs fhrink into a coin. Pope. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

The lofs of prefent advantage to fielh and blood, is repaid 
in a nobler coin. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Coin. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mint or ftamp metals for money. 

They cannot touch me for coining : I am the king himfelf. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
They never put in practice a thing fo neceflary as coined 
money is. Peach am of Antiquities. 

Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter-day, but muft ga- 
ther it by degrees. Loch \ 

Can we be fure that this medal was really coined by an arti- 
ficer, or is but a produdt of the foil from whence it wa$ 
taken. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To make or forge any thing, in an ill fenfe. 

My lungs 

Coin words ’till their decay, againft thofe meafles, 

Which we difdain fhould tetter us. Shakefp. Cot iJanus. 

Never coin a formal lye on’t, 

To make the knight' o’ercome the giant. Hudibras , p. 1. 

Thofe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. Dryden. 

Some tale, fome new pretence, he daily coin'd, ^ 
To footh his fifter, and delude her mind. Dryd. Virg. fm. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance eafy. Atterbwy. 

Co'i nage. n.f. [from coin . ] 

I. The act or practice of coining money. 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior rna 
giftrates ; and I don’t find that they had a publick tria as 
we folemnly practife in this country. Aitmt 

Coin; money; ftamped and legitimated metal. _ , 

‘ ' e d to be a coinage of fome Jews, in den- 


2 . 


3 - 

4 - 


This 


is conceiv 


fion of Chriftians, who firft began that portrait. Brown. 
The charges of coining money. 

Forgery; invention. 

This is the very coinage of your brain ; ^ 
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This bodilefs creation ecfiacy r ,, 

Is very cunning in. . _ 

To CO IN CEDE. v.n. [coincido, Latin.J. 

, . To fall upon the fame point ; to meet in the fame point. 

If the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it wou.d hai 
rendered the annual revolution of the 

2. To concur ; to be confiftent with. . . • 

The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 

often coincide with each other atts s °A L ’’ 

Coi ' ncidence. n.f [from coincide .] 

j. The ftate of feveral bodies, or lines, falling upon the fame 

P °An univerfal equilibrium, arifing from the coincidence of in- 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley s berm. 
2. Concurrence; confiftency; tendency ot many things to the 

fame end. . 

The very concurrence and coincidence of 10 many evidences 

that contribute to the proof, carries with it a great weight. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3.. It is followed by with. 

The coincidence of the pianes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the plane of the ecliptick, is very near the 
truth . Cheyne's Phil. Prim 

Coincident, ad], [from coincide.] 

1. Falling upon the fame point. 

Thefe circ’es I viewed through a prifm ; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length 
became coincident. Newt. Opt. 

2. Concurrent ; confiftent ; equivalent ; tantamount. 

’ Chriftianity readies nothing but what is perfectly fuitable 
to and cor-. ': lent with the ruling principles ol a virtuous and 
well inclined man. Souths Sermons. 

Thefe words of our apoftle are exatly coincident with that 
controverted pafiage in his difeourfe to the Athenians. Bentley. 
Co indication, n.f. [from con and indico , Latin.] Many 
fymptoms, betokening the fame caufe. 

Co in er. n.f. [from coin.] 

1 . A maker of money ; a minter ; a ftamper of coin. 

My father was I know not where 
When I was ftampt : fome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. Shakefpcarc' s Cymbelinc. 

It is eafy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the feuiptor or the coiner Addifon on ancient Medals. 

There are only two patents referred to, both lefs advan- 
tageous to the coiner than this of Wood. Swift. 

2. A counterfeiter of the king’s ftamp ; a maker of bafe money. 

3. An inventor. 

Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is commended 
by Athenasus. Camden's Remains. 

To Cojo'in. v. n. [conjwigo, Lat.] To join with another in 
the fame office. 

Thou may’ft cojoin with fomething, and thou doft, 

And that beyond commiffion. Shakefp. Tvjelfth Night . 

Co'istril. n.f. A coward cock; a runaway. 

He’s a coward and a coifiril , that will not drink to my 
niece. Skakefpeare' s Tivdftb Night. 

Coit . n. f. [ kote , a die, Dutch.] A thing thrown at a certain 
mark. See Quoit. 

The time they wear out at coits, kayles, or the like idle 
^ exerclfes. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

CoiTion. n. f [coitio, Latin.] 

1. Copulation ; the aift of generation. 

I cannot but admire that philofophers fhould imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, confidering how openly they a<ft their 
coition, produce fpawn, tadpoles and frogs. Ray on Creation. 

He is not made productive of his kind, but by coition with 
a female. _ Grew's Cofrnol. b. i. / 25. 

2. i he act by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a fyndrome and concourfe of 
eac 'h- Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 3. 

Coke. n.f. [Perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] Fewel made by 
burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cinders; as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is frequently ufed in dryino- 

Co'lander. n.f. [colo, to (train, Lat.] A fieve either of hair, 
twigs or metal, through which a mixture to be feparated is 
poured, and which retains the thicker parts. 

Take a thick woven ofiar colander , 

Through which the prefled wines are (trained clear. May. 
All the vifeera of the body are but as fo many colanders to 
leparate feveral juices from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 
1 he brains from nofe and mouth, and either ear. 

Came ifluing forth, as through a colander 

The curdled milk. Dr * 

ftminffi”* ^ t - fr0m COk 5 Lati ^ The art of filteri "g or 
Couture. [from colo, Latin.] 

1 -r, e art ft rain ing; filtration. 

2. ihe matter (trained. 

Voi.. I. 


COL 

Co'lbertine. n.f. A kind of lace worn by women. 

Go, hang out an old frifoneer gorget, with a yard oM - 
low collatl™ again. Congreve's Kay of the Weld. 

Co'ecothar. n.f. A term in chymiftr y. 

Colcothar is the dry fubftance which remains after diltilh - 

tion but commonly meant of the caput mortuunr of vitriol- 

5 J fk-incy: 

Colcothar , or vitriol burnt, though unto a rednefs, contain- 
ing the fixed fait, will makegood ink. Pawn's Vulg. Err ours. 

COLD. ad], [colb, Saxon; kalt, German.] - 

1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; without warmt.i ; withou 

llC2.t 

The diet in the ftate of manhood ought to be folid ; and 
their chief drink water cold, becaule in fuch a ftate it has its 
own natural fpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Chill; (hivering; having fenfe of cold. 

O noble Englifh, that could entertain. 

With half their force, the full power of France; 

And let another half (land laughing by. 

All out of work, and c:ld for action. Shakef. HemyV. 

3. Having cold qualities; not volatile ; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs ; as a cold hand will looner find a little 
warmth than an hot. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N°. 577. 

4. Unaffected; frigid; without paftion ; without zeal; without 
concern ; unadtive ; unconcerned. 

There fprung up one kind of men, with w'hofe zeal and 
forwardness the reft being compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellous cold and dull. Hooker , Preface-, f. d. 

Infinite (hall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were hurt by reading books. fc ham's Schoolmafier. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. Sir, thefe cold ways, 

That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. Shakefp. 

New daied letters thefe. 

Their cold intent; tenour and fubftance thus ; 

Here doth he wi(h his perlon, and his power. 

The which he could not levy. Shakefp. Henry TV. p. ii. 

We fhould not, when the blood was cAd, have threatned 
Our prifoners with the fword. Shakefp ear e' s Cymbeline. 

To fee a world in flames, and an hoft of angels in the 
clouds, one muft be much of a ftoick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned lpedtator. Burnet's Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 

No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold. 

His voice, his foie appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 

O, thou haft touch’d me with thy facred theme. 

And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rozve. 

A man muft be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whofe 
heart doth not burn within him in the midft of praife and ado- 
ration. Addifon. s Freeholder, N° 49* 

5. UnaffeHing ; unable to move the paifions. 

7 'he rabble are pleafed at the firft entry of a dilguife ; but 
the jeft grows cold even with them too, w r hen it conies on in 
a fecond feene. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy i 

6. Refer ved ; coy ; not affectionate ; not cordial ; not friendly. 

Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. Sbakefpeare's King Lear . 

The commiftioners grew more referved and colder towards 

each other. Clarendon , bi viii. 

7. Chafte. / 

You may 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet feem cold, the time you may fo hoodwink : 

We’ve willing dames enough. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth . 

8. Not welcome ; not received with kindnefs or warmth of 
affection. 

_ My mafter’s fuit will be but cold. 

Since (he refpejts my miftrefs’ love. Sh. T wo Gent, of Verona. 

9. Nothafty; not violent. 

10. Not affecting the feent ftrongly. 

She made it good 

At the hedge corner, in the cddcjl fault. Shakefpeare. 

11. Not having the feent ftrongly affected. 

Smell this bufinefs with a fenfe as cold 

r . As is * d r e / d ^n's nofe. Sbakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Cold, n.f [from. the adjective.] 

1. I he caufe of the fenfation of cold; the privation of heat * 
the hgormck power. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold. Shakefpeare. 

Heat and cold are nature’s two hands, whereby (lie chief! v 
worketh : and heat we have in readinefs, in refpea of the fire - 
but for cold we muft ftay till it cometh, or feek it in deeD 
caves, or high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 

odt 1 ain r It r m . an y § reat degree. Bacon s Natural Hifiory, N° 60 

2. The fenfation of cold; coldnefs; chilnefs. 9 ’ 

When (he faw her lord prepar’d to part, 

A A dead] y coU } ran ffiv’ring to her heart. Dryden' s Fables 

A whorfon cold, fir; a cough. Shakefp. Henry IV p 2 
4 X • " JU * 
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Addif Cato . 
, Prior. 


Let no ungentle cold deflroy 
All tafte we have of heav’nly joy. Rofcommon. 

Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the difruption of it, by flopping all the pores, 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 
flruggle violently, as we get a fever by a cold . Burnet . 

Co'ldly. adv. [from cold.] 

1. Without heat. 

2. Without concern 5 indifferently; negligently; without 
warmth of temper or expreffion. 

What England fays, fay briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly paufe for thee. Shakefpeare’ s King John, 

Swift feem’d to wonder what he meant. 

Nor would believe my lord had fent ; 

So never offer’d once to flir. 

But coldly faid, your fervant, fir. Swift; 

Co'ldness. n.f [from cold.] 

1. Want of heat; power of caufing the fenfation of cold. 

He relates the exceflive coldnefs of the water they met with 
in fummer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle's Experiments . 

Such was the difcord, which did firfl difperfe 
Form, order, beauty through the univerfe ; 

While drinefs moiflure, coldnefs heat refills. 

All that we have, and that we are fubfifls. Denha?n. 

2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper; want of zeal; negligence; 
difregard. 

Divifions of religion are not only the farthefl jfpread, be- 
caufe in religion all men prefume themfelves interelled ; but 
they are alfo, for the mofl part, hotlier profecuted : for as 
much as coldnefs , which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in thefe fo favourably 
conflrued. Hooker , Dedicat. 

If upon reading the admired paffages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himfelf wants the faculty of difcovering 
them. Addif on s Spectator , N°. 409* 

It betrayed itfelf at firfl in a fort of indifference and care- 
leffnefs in all her adions, and coldnefs to her befl friends. 

Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

3. Coynefs ; want of kindnefs ; want of paflion. 

Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldnefs raife 
Tempefls and florms in his afflided bofom ! 

Let ev’ry tongue its various cenfures chufe, 

Abfolve with coldnefs , or with fpite accufe. 

4. Chaflity ; exemption from vehement defire. 

The filver ftream her virgin coldnefs keeps, 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. Pope s Windf. For . 
COLE, n.f [capl, Saxon.] A general name for all forts of 

Cabbage, which fee. 

Co'leseed. n.f [from cole and feed.] 

Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat after a 

fallow; but colefced or barley, or both, and then wheat 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

'Co'lewort. n.f. [caplpyjtc, Sax.] See Cabbage, of which 

it is a fpecres. , , . , 

The decodion of coleworts is alfo commanded to bathe 
thern< Wifeman of an Eryfpelas. 

Next took the coleworts , which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water’d fpot) ; 

She flrip’d the flalks of all their leaves ; the befl 

She cull’d, and then with handy care {he drefs d. Dryden. 

How turnips hide their fwelling heads below, 

And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. oy. 

colon ; but loofely, any bor- 
der of the 7 ftomach or bowels that is attended with pain. 
There are four forts : i . A bilious colick, which proceeds from 
an abundance of acrimony or choler irritating the 
as to occafion continual gripes, and generally with oofenel Ts, 
and this is beft managed with lenitives and e ™ lbe ” ’ , ’ ^ 
flatulent colick, which is pain m the bowels bam ^flatug ^an 
wind, which diftend them into unequal and unnatura 
ties ; and this is managed with carminatives and mode 
oocners q. An hyfterical colick, which artfes from diforders 
A the womb and is communicated by confent of parts to 
the b" an^is to be treated with the ordinary hyftencks. 
a A nervous colick, which is from convulfive fpafms and con- 
tortions of the guts themfelves, from ^fome ux* ^ ° 
fpirits, or nervous fluid, in the. _c P and fomerimes 

their capacities are m many placeytre. D ? s beft remedied 

fo as to occafion obft.nate d ° b ^f 0 ‘ "l e 's and emollient dilu- 
by brifk catharticks, joined W‘th °pia es ; s com . 

ters. There is alfo a fpecies of this diltemi from the 

monly called the ftone colick, y , c0! ' b , , dd r g kidneys ; 
irritation of the ftone ^ gravel in the b.adder o^^^^ y^. 
and this is moft commonly o be : treated y 1 inative 

oily diureticks, and is greatly affifted with 

proceed from acidity, and the air in the 
aliment expanding itfelf, while the aliment ferment*. M. 
Co'lick. adj. Affecting the bowels. 
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Intefline {lone, and ulcer, colick pangs. , Milton 
7 . o Collapse, v.n. [colabor, collapfus, Latin.] To fall to- 
gether ; to clofe fo as that one fide touches the other. 

In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhaufted, and 
the fides of the c&nals collapfe ; therefore the attrition is in- 
creafed, and confequently the heat. Arbutlmot on Did. 

Colla'psion. n.f. [from collapfe.] 

1. The {late of veffels clofed. 

2. The ad of clofing or collapfing. 

COLLAR, n.f [ collar e , Latin.] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting of my collar : 
nay, fays the wolf, if there be a collar in the cafe, I know 
better things than to fell my liberty. L’Effrange , Fab. 68. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the fame their neck furround. Dryden s Fab. 

2. The part of theharnefs that is fattened about the horfe’s neck. 

Her waggon-fpokes made of long fpinners legs, 

7 he traces of the fmalleft fpider’s web, 

The collars of the moonfhine’s watry beams. Shakefpeare. 

3. The part of the diefs that furrounds the neck. 

4. To fip the Collar. To get free; to efcape; to difentangle 
himfelf from any engagement or difficulty. 

When as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 

He would have fipt the collar handfomely. Ilubberd's Tale. 

5. A Collar of Brawn , is the quantity bound up in one 
parcel. 

Co 7 llar-bone. n.f. [from collar and bone.] The clavicle; the 
bones on each fide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruifed his face, 
and broke his right collarbone. Wifemans Surgery. 

To Co'llar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feize by the collar ; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar beef or other meat; to roll it up, and bind it 
hard and clofe with a firing or collar. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [confer 0 collatutn , Latin ] 

1. To compare one thing of the fame kind with another. 
Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigetted thing, 

if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
and occur, and not excited from a fufficient number or inftances, 
and thofe well collated. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N-'. 839. 

They could not relinquifh their Judaifm, and embrace 
Chriftianity, without confidering, ’weighing, and collating both 
religions. . South. 

2. To collate books ; to examine if nothing be wanting. 

3. With to. To place in an ecclefiaftical benefice. 

He thruft out the invader, and collated Amf-lorf to the bene- 
fice : Luther performed the confecration. Attci bury. 

If a patron {hall neglect to prefent unto a benefice, that has 

been void above fix months, the bifhop may collate thereW*?. 

Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Collateral, adj. [con and latus, Latin.] 

1. Side to fide. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Mutt I be comforted, not in his fphere. Shakefpeare. 

Thus faying, from his radiant feat he rofe, 

Of high collateral glory. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. x, /. b6. 

2. Running parallel. 

3. DifFufed on either fide. . 

But man by number is to manifeft 

His fingle imperfe£lion ; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply’d ; 

In unity defective, which requires ■ 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

4. In genealogy, thofe that {land in equal relation to fome com- 
mon anceftor. . . . . a . a • 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying mteftate, 1 , 

by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given J° 
fuch as are allied to him latere, commonly ftfted 
if there be no afeendants or defendants 
of his death. _ J M 

c. Not direct ; not immediate. > 

They {ball hear and judge ’twixt you and me. 

If by direa or by collateral hand 
They find us touch’d, we will our kingaom give 
To you in fatisfaaion. bhale K 


bcare. 


To you in fatisfaaion. 

6 ’ C AU 'thTforce of the motive lies entirely within itfclt : it 
receives no collateral ftrength from “1 c°nfid erations.^ 


Collaterally, adv. [from collateral.] 


Atterbury 


S Theses maybe multiplied according to ftindryj 
ferent fituations, not only when they are fubordma ^ 
when they are placed collaterally. 

" " Bating the feripture to be the canon of our faith, I 

have created two enemies : the papifts m ° r ^ ^ \’ ks more 
they have kept the feripture from us ; and the UuaA ^ 
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laterally, becaufe they have ailumed what amounts 
infallibility in the private lpint. 
y. In collateral relation. . 

CollaTioN. n.f. [ccllatio, Latin. J 
i. The aa of conferring or bellowing; gift. 


Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firft collation of 
thefe benefits, but alfo for their prefervation. Ray on the Creat. 

2. Comparifon of one copy, or one thing of the fame kind, with 

an i? the difquifttion of truth, a ready fancy is of great ufe ; 
provided that collation doth its office. Grew s Cofmol. b. . 2 U 
P I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to 
be revifed and augmented in feveral places. rope. 

3 ' ^ Collation is the bellowing of a benefice ty the bilhop that 
hath it in his own gift or patronage ; and differs from mftitu- 
tion in this, that inftitution into a benefice is performed by 
the bilhop at the prefentation of another who is patron, or 

hath the patron’s right for the time. . . ow . e . * 

Bifliops {hould be placed by collation of the king under his 
letters patent, without any precedent eledion or confirmation 
enfuing Hayward. 

a. A repaft. , 

CollatiTious. adj. [ collatitius , Lat.] Done by the contri- 
bution of many. ^ 1 

Colla'tor. n.f [from collate.] 

1. One that compares copies, or manuferipts. 

To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
feript, you would take him for the glory of letters. AddiJ'on. 

2. One who prefents to an ecclefiaftical benefice. ^ 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator , ’till a 
month is expired from the day of prefentation. Ayliffe’ sP arerg. 
To Colla'ud. v. a. [collaudo,\j 2 X.] 7 o join in praifing. DUt. 
COLLEAGUE, n.f. [collega, Lat.] A partner in office or 
employment. Anciently accented on the laft fyllable. 

Eafy it might be feen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice, fending thee. Milton’s P . Lojl. 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would keep the 
peace without colleagues. _ Swift. 

To Colle'ague. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite with. 
v Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pettier us with meftage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To COLLEUT. v. a. [colligo collegium, Latin.] 

1 . To gather together ; to bring into one place. 

’Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preserving 
what our labour and induftry daily colleft. W ztts. 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into one fum. 

Let a man colleSl into one fum as great a number as he 
pleafes, this multitude, how great foever, leflens not one jot 
the power of adding to it. Locke . 

3. To gain from obfervation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 

Made me collett thefe dangers in the duke. Shak. Hen. VI. 
To infer as a confequence ; to gather from premifes. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may collect from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples. 

Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite fpace, be- 
caufe they can have no idea of infinite matter ; which confe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill colletted. Locke. 

5. To Collect himfelf. To recover from furprife; to gain 
command over his thoughts ; to aflemble his fentiments. 

Be collected ; 

No more amazement. Shakefpeare' s Tcrnpejl . 

Affrighted much, 

I did in time colie £i myfelf, and thought 
This was fo, and no {lumber. Shakefp. Winter's T lie. 

Profperity unexpected often maketh men careiefs and re- 
mi fs ; whereas they who receive a wound, become more 
vigilant and collect ed. Hayivard. 

CoTlect. n.f. [collegia, low Lat.] A Ihort comprehenfive 
prayer, ufed at the facrament ; any Ihort prayer. 

Then let your devotion be humbly to fay over prbner 
collects. Taylor' s Guide to Devotion . 

CollectaTeous. adj. [ colleblaneus , Lat.] Gathered up to- 
^ gether ; collected ; notes compiled from various books. 
Collectible, adj. [from collett.] That which may be 
thered froin the premifes by juft confequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not collettible from 
, following words. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 8. 
ColleCtion. n.f. [from colleft.] 

1. The a£t of gathering together. 

2. An affiemblage ; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms; 

Fa i reft collection of thy fex’s charms. Prior. 

The gallery is hung with a numerous collection of pi&ures. 
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ga- 


-n o r , , Addifon on Italy. 

1 ne act of deducing confequences ; ratiocination; difeourfe. 
1 his fenfe is now fcarce in ufe. 

It once we defeend unto probable collections , we are then in 
the territory where free and arbitrary determinations, the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker > b i / g 


4. A corollary; a confeHary deduced from prcmiles; 

dU ft I ftoh™bfa weak ' colUaim, if whereas we fay, that when 
Chrift had overcome the fharpnefs of death, he t . en f .°P e j?” 
the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing m luch fort 
affirmed with circumftance, were taken as infinuatmg an op 
poftte denial before that circumftance be accomplifhed. hooker. 

This label 

Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 

Make no cdleBion of it. . Shakefpeare -s Cymcchne, 

. When Ihe, from fundiy arts, one (kill doth draw ; 

Gath’ring from divers fights, one a£t ot war ; 

From many cafes like, one rule of law . 

Thefe her collections , not the fenfes are. • . , Davies. 

CollectiTious. adj, [ colleditius , Lat.] Gathered tip. 

ColleCtive. adj. [from coiled, colleCtif, Lrenc.i.J. 

1. Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated; accumulative. _ . 

A body collective, becaufe it contameth a huge multitude. 

7 Hooker, b. ill. Jed. 8r. 

The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad- 
miniftration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, 
in a fenate called the nobles, or in the people collective or re- 
prefentative, who niay be called the commons. ? Siwft. 

The difference between a compound and a collective idea 
is, that a compound idea unites things ot a diftci ent kind ; 
but a collective idea, things of the fame. Watts' s Log-ck. 

2 . Employed in deducing confequences; argumentative. 

Antiquity left unto us many lalfities, controulable not only 
by critical and collective reafon, but contrary obfervations. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6 . 

3. [In grammar.] A cohesive noun is a word which expreffes 
a multitude, though itfelf be fingular ; as a company ; an 

army. # . 

ColleCtively. adv. [from collective. j] In a general rriafs ; in 
a body ; not fingly ; not numbered by individuals ; in the ag- 
gregate ; accumulatively ; taken together ; in a ftate of com- 
bination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively , in fuch 
fort that no part thereof {hall be found inherent in us, yet 
diftributively all great a&ual offences, as they offer themfelves 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all means avoided. 

Hooker , h. v. fed. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are fubjedt to exception, 
yet collectively they make up a good moral evidence. Hale. 

The other part of the water was condenfed at the furface 
of the earth, and fent forth collectively into ftandirig fprings 
and rivers. Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory. 

Collector, n.f [ collector , Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; he that collects fcattered things together. 

The grandfather might be the firft collector of them into a 
body. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Volumes, without any of the collector's own reflections. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, or 
tributes. 

A great part of this treafure is how embezzled, laviflied, 
and feafted away by collectors , and other officers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue arc difpofed of, and the 
collectors are appointed by the commiffioners. Swift. 

Colle'gatary. n.f. [from cm and legatum, a legacy, Latin.] 
In the civil law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in common 
with one or more other perfons. Cha?nbers . 

COLLEGE, n.f [ collegium , Latin.] 

1. A community; a number of perfons living by fome commoii 
rules. 

On barbed Heeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dry deni 

2. A fotiety of men fet apart for learning or religion. 

He is return’d with his opinions, which 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almoft in Chriftendom. Shakefpeare s_ Henry VIIL 

I would the college of the cardinals 

W ould chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Sh. H. VI. 

This order or fociety is fometimes called Solomon’s 
houfe, and fometimes the college of the ftx days work. Bacon „ 

3. The houfe in which the collegians refide. 

Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in the college . 

2 K' in g s x >rii. 14. 

4 * A college in foreign univerftties is a leclure read in publick. 

ColLe'gial. adj. [from college.] Relating to a college ; noL 
feffed by a college. 

Colle'gian. n.f. [from col’ege.] Ah inhabitant of a college • 
a member of a college. 53 ’ * 

Colle'giate. adj. \collegiatus , low Latin.] 

1. Containing a college ; inftituted after the manner of a college 

I wifh that yourfelves did well conftder how oppofite cer- 
tain of your pofitions are unto the ftate of collegiate fotieties 
whereon the two univerfitics confift. Hooker, Pref. fed %* 

2. A dmrch, was fuch as was built at’ a convenient 

dittance from the cathedral church, wherein a number of 
prefbyters were fettled, and lived together in one conore- 
S atl ° n - Ayliffe. s Parergon, 

Colle'giate. 
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COL 

& f'°', AT , E : ”-f- [from -college.-] A member of a college; 
a ^ ° rC ^ m a colle g e ’ an U ^iverfity man. 

rccHnf tn re i a r ' nd °a Cmpi l lcks in poetr T who have got a 

~ pt to P Ieafc i and no collegiate like them, for purgincr the 

. Co P ^^' r nr r Rymer’s Tragedies of the la/ Age. 

ELEr * ”•/ TFr- from collum, Lat. the neck. 1 

•-£%£> fomething that went about the neck: fometimes 

2. That part of a ring in which the {tone is fet. 

3; ^ term uied by turners. 

T °o^ lL !\ £ * i W lid °' Lat 3 To ftrike a g a “^ each 

other; to beat, to dafh, to knock together. 

Scintillations are not the accenfion of air upon collifion, 
but inflammable efluencies from the bodies collided. Broum. 

Collier, n.f [from coal.] 

r - A ^igg er of coals ; one that works in the coal-pits. 

2. A coal-merchant; a dealer in coals. 

I knew a nobleman a great grafier, a great timberman, a 
great and a great landman. Bacon , Efjay 35. 

3- A imp that carries coals. " 

Colliery, n.f. [from colli erf 

1 . 7 he place where coals are dup*. 

2. 7 ’he coal trade. 

Co'lliflowsr. n.f [from cap], Sax. cabbage, and flower.] 
oee Cauliflower and Cabbage. 

Colliga'tkin. n. f f colligation Lat.] A binding together. 

1 hele the midwife contriveth into a knot, whence that 
tortuofity or nodofity, the navel, occafioned by the colligation 
of vellels. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 5. 

olLima tion. n. f. [from collimo , Lat.] The act of aiming 
at a mark; aim. 

ColLine action, n.f. [ ’ collineo , Lat.] The a£t of aiming. 

Co lliqjjable. adj. [from colliquate.] Eafily diflolved ; liable 
to be melted. 

The tender confidence renders it the more colliquable and 
confumptive. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Coll Equ a ME NT. n. f. [from colli quate.] The fubdance to 
which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

Co'lliquant. adj. [from colli quote. ] That which has the 
power of melting or diflolving. 

1 ^ ^OTLiQUA 1 E. v. a. [< colliqueo, Latin.] To melt; to 
diflolve ; to turn from folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a great {hew, after 
what was colliqudted had been removed from the fire. Boyle. 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to be colliquated through a 
great heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

CoLliquaTion. n. f. [colli quatio, Latin.] 

The melting of any thing whatfeever by heat, more parti- 
cularly fuch a temperament or difpofition of the animal fluids 
as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands, and particularly through thofe of 
the {kin, fader than they ought ; which occafions fluxes of 
many kinds, but modly profufe, greafy, clammy fweats. Quincy. 

From them proceed arefadlion, colliquation, concoction, ma- 
turation, and mod efledfs of nature Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

Any kind of univerfal diminution and colliquation of the 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Colliquative adj. [from col liquate. ~\ Melting; diflblvent. 

A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended with a diarrhasa, 
or profufe fweats, from too lax a contexture of the fluids. 

Quincy. 

It is a confequent of a burning colliquative fever, whereby 
the humours, greafe, fat, and flefh of the body are melted. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Co i.Liquefa'ction. n.f [ colliquefacio , Latin.] The act of 

melting: together ; reduction to one mafs bv fluxion in the 
r 0 1 ■> 

fire. 

After the incorporation of metals by Ample colliquefaflion , 
for the better difeovering of the nature, and confents and dif- 
fents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of their 
diffolutions. Bacon s Phyfical Remarks. 

Collision, n.f. [from collifo, Latin.] 

1. The a6t of driking two bodies together. 

Or by Lollijion of two bodies grind. 

The air attrite to Are. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. x. /. 1072. 

The devil fometimes borrowed Are from the altar to con- 
fume the votaries ; and by the mutual collifion of well-meant 
zeal, fet even orthodox Chridians in a flame. Dec. of Piety. 

The flint and the deel you may move apart as long as you 
pleafe ; but it is the hitting and collifion of them that mud 
make them drike Are. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. The date of being druck together; a clafli. 

Then from the clafhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s collifion , fprings. Denham. 

To COXLOCA7E. v. a. [ colloco , Latin.] To place; to 
dation. 

If you deflre to fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is mod eminent : of that 
creature take the parts wherein that virtue chiefly is collocate. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Colloca'tion. n.f. [collocation Latin.] 
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*• Vr of P k ?‘"g; uifpofition. 

2. I ne Irate of being placed. 

equal f fP irltS in b ° dieS> tlK is 

i 1 5 aiK ‘ Fpirits are coacervate or diflufed. 

Collocation, n. f UoUoJLT WW N °‘ 846. 

fation. 1 ’ 1 Latln 'J Conference ; conver- 

I o Collo'cue. V. n. [probably from col/oquor, Latin 1 To 
wheedle; to flatter; to pleafe with kind words. I ■ ° 


word. 


A low 


Co'llop n.f [ft is derived by Miitfhem from coal and c-h t 
rafiier broiled upon the coals ; a carbonade.] ^ 

1 . A fmall face of meat. 

Sweetbread and iollops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the Ades. 1 D p „ 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs’d ; ^ 

1 lien lent up but two diflies nicely dred: i 

What fgnifies Scotch allops to a feaft ? ’ King’s Coder. \ 

2 . A piece ot any animal. y ’ J 

1 he lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy that does 
not apply for a col, op of hum. L’EJlrcmge, Fable 14. Reflect. 

3. In burlefque language, a child. J 

Come, Ar page, 

° n m n e with y°ur welkin eye, fweet villain, 
d lod dear d, my collop. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

I liou art a collop of my flefh, 

^ And for thy fake I have died many , a tear. Shah. Hen. VI. 

Lolloquy. n.f. [colloquium, Latin.] Conference; conversa- 
tion; alternate difeourfe; talk. 

My eaitnly by his heav’nly over-power’d. 

In that celedial colloquy fublime. 

As with an objeft that excels the fenfe. 

Dazzled, and [pent, funk down. Milton’s Paradife Eefl. 
in retirement make frequent colloquies, or fhort difeourfino-s, 
between God .and thy own foul. Taytor. 

Collow. n.f. [More properly colly, from coal.’] 

Colow is the word by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals, or wood. Woodivard on Fojjils . 

Collu ctancy. n.f [colluftar, Lat.] A tendency to conteft ; 
oppofition of nature. 

Collucta'tion. n.f [colluflatio, Lat.] Conted; druggie; 
contrariety ; oppofition ; fpite. 

1 he thermae, natural baths, or hot fprings, do not owe 
their heat to any collufiation or effervefcence of the mi- 
nerals in them. Woodward’ s Natural Hiflory. 

To COLLUDE, v. n. [colludo, Lat.] To confpire in a fraud ; 
to add in concert ; to play into the hand of each other. 

Collu'sion. n.J. [ colluflo , Latin.] 

Colluflon is, in our common Jaw, a deceitful agreement or 
compact between two or more, for the one part to bring am 
action againd the other to fome evil purpofe ; as to defraud a 
third of his right. Coivel. 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or diAionedy of wea- 
vers, or the collufion of both, the ware was bad, and the price 
exceflive. Swift. 

Collu'sive. adj. [from co'lude. ] Fraudulently concerted. 

See Collusion. 

Collij'sively. adv. [from colli five f\ In a manner fraudulently 
concerted. 

Collu'sory. adj. [from colludo, Lat ] Carrying on a fraud 
by fecret concert. 

CoAly. n.f [from coal.] The fmut of coal. 

Suppofe thou faw her dreiled in fome old hiifute attire, out 
of fadiion, coarfe raiment, befmeared with foot, colly, per- 
fumed with opopanax. Barton on Melancholy. 

To CoTly. v. a. To grime with coal ; to fmut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a fpeen, unfolds both heav’n and earth ; 

And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay behold, 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shakefpeare. 

COLLlf'RIUM. n.f. [Latin.] An ointment for the eyes. 

CO'LMAR. n.f [Fr.J A fort of Pear, which fee. 

Co'logn Earth, n.f Is a deep brown, very light badard ochre, 
which, though generally edeemed an earth, is r.o pure native 
foflil ; but contains more vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the 
earth. It is dug in France and Germany, particularly about 
Cologn, nor is England without it. Hill on Foffds. 

Co'LON. n.f [xwAoi-.] 

1. A point [:] ufed to mark a paufe greater than that of a com- 

ma, and lefs than that of a period. Its ufe is not very exacllv 
Axed, nor is it very necellary, being confounded by molt 
with the femicolon. It was ufed before punctuation was 
reAned, to mark almod any fenfe lefs than a period. To ap- 
ply it properly, we fhould place it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfe is continued without dependence of grammar or con- 
duction ; as, / love him, I defpife him : 1 have long ceafed to 
trufl, but Jhall never forbear to Jure our him. . . 

2. The greated and wided of all the intedines, about eight 
or nine hands breadth long. It begins where the ilium ends, 
in the cavity of the os ilium on the right fide ; from thence 
alcending by the kidney, on the fame fide, it pafles under t e 




concavf 
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'ron-ave fide of the liver, to which it is fometimes tied, as 
likewife to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
p l ace • then it runs under the bottom of the domach to the 
fpleen in the left Ade, to which it is alio knit : from thence it 
turns down to the left kidney; and thence paffing, in form of 
an S, it terminates at the upper part of the os facrum, m ne 

reCfum. y 

Now, by your cruelty hard bound; 

I drain my guts, my colon wound rut 

The contents of the colon are of a fower, fetid, acid fmell 1 
, , • Plover on the Humour s, 

CO'LONEL. n. f [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner lma- 
. Sines it originally cblonialis, the leader of a colony. Minjhew 
deduces it from 'colonna, a pillar; as patria columeny exercitus 
columen. Each is plauAble.] The chief commander of a 
regiment ; a Aeld officer of the highed rank, next to the ge- 
neral officers. It is now generally founded with only two 
didincf fyllables, col’nel. 

The chiefed help mud be the care of the colonel, that hath 
the government of all his garrifon. Spenfer on Ireland . 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whofe chance on thefe defencelefs doors may feize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe; 

Guard them, and him within proteft from harms. Milton . 
Co'lon elship. n.f. [from colonel.] The office or character of 

colonel. . A , 

While he continued a fubaltern, he complained againit the 

pride of colonels towards their officers ; yet, in a few minutes 
after he had received his commiffion for a regiment, he con- 
felled that colonel/hip was coming fad upon him. . __ Swift. 

To Co'lonise. v. a. [from colony.] To plant with inhabi- 
tants ; to fettle with new planters ; to plant with colonies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the red 
of the habitable world, before this ; for fo a man may truly 
term it, if he (hall put to account as well that that is, as that 
which may be hereafter, by the farther occupation and colo- 
nizing of thofe countries : and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one {peak ingenuoufly, that it was the propagation of the 
Chridian faith that was the adamant of that difeovery, 
entry, and plantation ; but gold and Alver, and temporal pro- 
fit and glory ; fo that what was fird in God’s providence, was 
but fecond in man’s appetite and intention. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Druina hath advantage by acqued of iflands, which die 
colonizeth and fortifieth daily. Howcl’ s Vocal Forcfl . 

Colonna'de. n.f [from colonna, Ital. a column.] 

1. A peridyle of a circular figure, or a feries of columns, dif- 
pofed in a circle, and infulated within fide. Builder’s Dill. 

Here circling co'onnadts the ground inclofe, 

And here the marble datues breathe in rows. Addif on Italy. 

2. Any feries or range of pillars. 

For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope. 

COTONY. n.f [ colonia , Latin] 

1. A body of people drawn from the mother-country to inhabit 
fome didant place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and colonies he gave the fame law 
under which they were born and bred. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Rooting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed Englilh 
colonies in their rooms. Davies on Ireland. 

OAris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, planting colonies and building cities. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The country planted ; a plantation. 

The rifing city, which from far you fee. 

Is Carthage; and a Trojan colony. Dryd. Virg. JEn. 

Co'lophony. n. f [from Colophon, a city whence it came.l 
Rofin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, flowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining fubdance differed to cool, 
would afford me a coherent body, or a fine colophony. Boyle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colophony, upon the feparation 
of their thinner oil. Flayer on the Humours . 

Coloqui'nteda. n.f. [colocynthis, Lat. xoAox t/vOtc.] The fruit 
of a plant of the fame name, brought from the Levant, about 
the bignefs of a large orange* and often called bitter apple. 
Its colour is a fort of golden brown : its infide is full of ker- 
nels, which are to be taken out before it be ufed. Both the 
ffeed and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a violent purgative, 

. of confiderable ufe in medicine. Chambers. 

Co'loRate. adj. [color atus, Latin.] Coloured ; died ; marked 
or ftained with fome colour. 

Had the tunicles and humours of the eve been co/orate, many 
rays, proceeding from vifible obje&s would have been ftopt. 

r e Roy on the Creation. 

v-oi.ora tion. n.f [coloro, Latin.] 

1. 1 he art or pra&ice of colouring. 

2. 1 he date of being coloured. 

Amongd curiofities 1 {hall place coloration * though it be 
lomeWhat better ; for beauty in flowers is their preheminence. 
n , . Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N u . co. 

OLORI pick. adj. [eolorifleus, Latin.] That which has the 
power of producing dies, tints, colours, or hues. 

Vo” I eompofitiou of wkitG the feveral rays do not fufler 
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any change in their colorific! qualities by aa ‘ n ? tip ^ 0 * e 
another ; but are only m.xed, and by 

COLO'SSE. ) n.f [colojus, Latin.] A ftatue ot enormous 

COLO'SSUS. S magnitude. 

Not to mention the walls and palace of Babyloii, toe pyra- 
mids of Egypt, or colojfe of Rhodes. t?np>e. 

There huge coloffus rofe* with trophies crown a, 

And runick diameters were grav’d around. P°pt- 

Colosse'an. adj. [eoloffeus, Lat.] In form of a coloffus; of 
the height and bignefs of fuch a datue ; giantlike. 

CO'LOUR. n.f [color, Latin.] 

1. The appearance of bodies to the eye only ; hue ; die. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of folid bodies; when V/e 
perceive them to be a red, or blue; or green tindure of th.- 
furface ; but a philofophical idea, when we conffder the vai ious 
colours to be different fenfations, excited in us by the refracted 
rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the different Aze, or fhape, or Atuation of the par- 
ticles of which the furfaces of thole bodies are compofed. 

Watts’s Logic, h 

Her hair {hall be of what colour it pleafe God. Shakefp. 

For though our eyes can nought but colours fee, 

Yet colours give them not their pow’r of fight. Davies. 
The lights of colours are more refrangible one than an- 
other in this order; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
deep violet. Newton s Opt. Exp. 7* 

2. The freffmefs ; or appearance of blood in the face. 

My cheeks no longer did their colour boad. Dry den. 

A fudden horror feiz’d his giddy head. 

And his ears trickled, and his colur fled. Dry den. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure juft begins to live; 

The treach’rous colours the fair art betray; 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope’s EJf Crii. 

4. The reprefentation of any thing fuperficially examined. 

Whofe wifdom is only of this world, to put faife co’ours 
upon things; to call good evil, and evil good; againd the 
convi<Rion of their own confciences. Swifts 

5. Concealment; palliation; excufe; fuperficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour , 
and my penfion fhall feem the more reafonable. Sh. Hen. IVT 
Their fin admitted no colour or excule. King Charles . 

6. Appearance ; pretence ; faife {hew. 

Under the colour of commending him, 

I have accefs my own love to prefer; Shakefpeare : 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great fhip laded with 
corn, under the colour of the lale whereof they, noted all that 
was done in the city. ~ Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks . 

7. Kind ; fpecies ; character. 

Boys and women are, for the mod part, cattle of this 
colour. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

8. In the plural, a dandard ; an enfign of war : they fay the 
colours of the foot, and flandard of horfe. 

He at Venice gave 

His body to that pleafant country’s earth; 

And his pure foul unto his captain Chrid, 

Under whofe colours he had fought fo long. Shah. Rich. IL 
Againd all checks,- rebukes, and manners, 

I mud advance the colours of my love. 

And not retire. Shakefp. Merry Wives of TVindfor. 

The banks on both Ades were Ailed with companies, paffing 
all along the river under their colours, with trumpets founding. 

Knol’es’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered colours . Addif 

To Co'lour. v. a. [coloro, Latin.] 

1. To mark with fome hue, or dit. 

The rays, to fpeak properly, are not coloured: in them there 
is nothing elfe than a certain power and difpofition to dir up 
a fenlation of this or that colour, Newton s Opt. 

2. To palliate ; to excufe ; to drefs in fpecious colours, or fair 
appearances. 

I told him, that I Would not favour or colour in any fort his 
former folly. Raleigh’s Effays. 

He colours the faldiood of ./Eneas by an exprefs command 
from Jupiter to forfake the queen. " Dry den’s Dedic. /En . 

3- To make plaufible. 

We have fcarce heard of an infurre&iorl that was not co- 
loured with grievances of the. highed kind; or countenanced 
by one or more branches of the legiflature. Addif. Freeholder. 

4. To Colour aflranger’s goods ,- is when a freeman allows a 
foreigner to enter goods at the cudomhoufe in his name • fo 

that the foreigner p’ays but Angle duty, when he ought to pav 
double. ** D/ ..r 1 

r-p> /■'i / irhiiL'pSi 

To Colour, v. ». To blufh; A low Word, only ufed in 
converfation. 

Co'lourable adj. [from colour ] Specious ; plaufible. It is 
now little uled. 


I hey have now a coliurdbh pretence to withftaad ihnova- 
t.ons having accepted of other laws and rules already. Spenfer. 

I hey we, e glad to ay hold on fo cfburab'e a matter, and to 
traduce him as an author of fufpicious innovation. Hooker. 
4 Y 
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fed I facrificed ecclcfiaftical government and revenues to 
their covetoufnefs and ambition, they would have found no 
colourable neceflity of an army. X. Charles . 

e hope the mercy of God will confider us unto fome 
ini n oration ot our offences ; yet had not the fincerity of our 
parents fo colourable expectations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Co lour ably. adv. [from colourable.] Specioufly ; plaufibly. 

1 ire procefs, howfoever colourably awarded, hath not hit 
^ the very mark whereat it was directed. Bacon . 

Coloured, participial adj. [from colour.] Streaked; diver- 
hfieJ v\ich variety of hues. 

f he coloured are coarler juiced, and therefore not fo well* 
and equally concotfed. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Colouring, n.f [from colcur .] The part of the painter’s 
art that teaches to lay on his colours w'ith propriety and beauty. 
From lines drawn true, our eye may trace 

A foot, a knee, a hand, a face ; 

Yet if the colouring be not there, 

At heft ’twill only not difpleafe. Prior . 

Co'lourist. n. f. [from colour.'] A painter who excels in 
.• giving the proper colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyck, and the reft of the 
good colourijls , have come neareft to nature. Dryd. Dufrefnoy . 
Colourless, adj. [from colour.] Without colour ; notdiftin- 
guifhed by any hue ; tranfparent. 

I ranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinnefs ; although, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and colourlefs. Newton's Opt. 

Pellucid colourlefs glafs or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfe whitenefs. Bentley. 
COLT. n.f. [coir, Saxon.] 

1 . A young horfe : ufed commonly for the male offspring of a 
horfe, as foal for the female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 759. 

Like colts or un managed horfes, we ftart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Holy Living , 

No fports, but what belong to war, they know ; 

To break the ftubborn colt , to bend the bow. Dryd. JEn . 

2. A young foolifh fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt^ indeed ; for he doth nothing but talk of 
his horfe. SbakeJ'p. Merchant of Venice. 

To Colt. v. n [from the noun.] To frifk ; to be licentious; 
to run at large without rule; to riot ; to frolick. 

A s foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, they (hook 
off their bridles, and began to colt anew more licentioufly 
than before. Spenjer's State of Ireland . 

To Colt. v. a: To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus ? Sh. Hen. IV, 
Colts-foot. n.f. [from colt and foot.] 

It hath a radiated flower, whole difk confifts of many florets, 
but the crown compofed of many half florets : the embryoes 
are included in a multifid flowercup, which turns to downy 
feeds fixed in a bed. The fpecies are, 1 . Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round leaved fmooth colts-foot of the Alps. The 
firft common in watery places in England ; the fecond grows 
wild upon the Alps : the flowers of this are purple, and thofe 
of the common fort yellow. Miller . 

Colts-tooth. n. f. [from colt and tooth.] 

2. An imperfeCt or fuperfluous tooth in young horfes. 

2. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofition to the practices of 
youth. 

Well faid, lord Sands ; 

Your colts-tooth is not caft yet ? — 

— No, my lord ; nor flia.ll not, while I have a ftump. Shah. 
Co'ltir. n.f. [cukop, Sax. culter , Lat.] Thefharp iron of 
a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the fhare. 
Co'ltish. adj. [from colt . ] Having the tricks of a colt; 

wanton. 

Co'lubrine. adj. [colubrinus, Tatin.] 

1. Relating to a ferpent. 

2. Cunning; crafty. 

Co'lumbary. n.f [columbarium, Lat.] A dovecot; a pigeon- 

houfe. . . r . . 

The earth of colwnbanes or dovchoufes, is much deiired in 

the artifice of faltpetre. Brown's V ulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 3. 

Columbine, n.f. [ columbina , Latin.] 

A plant with leaves like the meadow rue . the flowers are 
pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the piftil of the 
flower becomes a membranaceous fruit, confuting of many 
pods, each containing many fhining black feeds. Mi ar. 

Columbines are of feveral forts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers fhew themfelves. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Co'lumbine. n.f [columbinus, Lat.] A kind ot violet ccdour, 
or changeable dove colour. * 

CO'LUMN. n.f. [ columna , Latin.] 

I. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Greek columns , and altars were brought 
from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at Delos. Peacham. 
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Round broken columns clafping ivy twin’d. a.,, 

Z ’ bafc y b ° dy ° f Cettaln dimenflons preffing vertically uponts 

The whole weight of any column of the atmofpherfe; and 
hkewilc the fpecifick gravity of its bafes, are certainly known 
by many expentnents BentlN SermZl 

3. [ n the military art.] The long file or row of troops, or of 
baggage, of an army in its march. An army marches in one 

Slow™ 1 *** ° r m ° re C0 ^ Umns ’ accordin g as the ground will 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, when divided 
into two equal parts by a line palling through the middle 
from the top to the bottom; and, by feveral parallel lines 5 
pages are often divided into three or more columns. 

COLU'MNAR. 1 ,. rf , ~ 

Column a'rian. \ adj ’ *T rom column .] Formed in columns. 

White columnar fpar, out of a ftone-pit. Woodw. on FoJTds. 

CoLU res. n. f. [ coluri , Latin; k^ovsoi.] 

Two great circles fuppofed to pafs through the poles of the 
world : one through the equinodlial points Aries and Libra ; 
the other through the folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
They are called the equinoctial and folftitial colure s , and divide 
the ecliptick into four equal parts. The points where they 
interfeCt the ecliptick are called the cardinal points. Harris . 

Thrice the equincCtial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milton's Par. Lojl i. 
Co'lwort. n.f See Colewort. 

COMA. n. f. [xwpa. ] A morbid difpofition to fleep ; a 
lethargy. 

Coma'rt. n.f. 

By the fame comart , 

And carriage of the articles defign’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Coma'te. n.f. [ con and mate.] Companion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Comato'se. adj. [from coma.] Lethargick ; fleepy to a dif- 
eafe. 

Our beft caftor is from Ruflia ; the great and principal 
ufe whereof, inwardly, is in hyfterical and comatofe cafes. 

Grew' s Mufaum. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of names, feem 
to be derived from the Britifh kum, which fignifies a low 
fituation. Gibfon's Camden. 

Comb, i nCorniJh, fignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. n.f. [camb, Saxon ; kam, Dutch.] 

1. An inftrument to feparate and adjuft the hair. 

By fair Ligea’s golden comb. 

Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton . 

I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb , whofe teeth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 

2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called from its pectinated in- 
dentures. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs, hens little or none. Bacon . 

High was his comb , and coral-red withal. 

With dents embattl’d, like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 

3. The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
from the fame word which makes the termination of towns, 
and fignifies hollow or deep. 

This in affairs of ftate, 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

To Comb. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. T o divide, and clean, and adjuft the hair with a comb. 

Her care (hall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Sbakefpeare . 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing it, 
as they fay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacon s A at. HJ>, 

She with ribbons tied } 

His tender neck, and comb'd his filken hide. Dryden s n. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were exten e 
twenty long poles, wherewith the man-mountain cem s is 

head. , t S N‘- 

2. To lay any thing confifting of filaments fmooth, by draw 

ing through narrow interftices ; as, to comb iuooI. 

Co mb- brush, n.f [ comb and brujh.] A brufh to dean com s. 

Comb-maker, n f [comb and maker.] One whole tra e is 0 


make combs. 


and 


This wood is of ufe for the turner, engraver, carver, 
combmahr. Mortmc/s Husbandry- 

To COMBAT, v. n. [combative, Fr.] To fight; general!) 

in a duel, or hand to hand. r 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my fbirt. hhakejpears. 

To Co'mbat. v. a. To oppofe ; to fight. 

Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, 

And fhe lubmits to be the Roman s bride. , , 

Co'mbat. n.f. [from the verb.] Contcft; battle; 


C O M 


O M 


firife; oppofition generally between two; but fometimes it is 

ufed for battle. , n , 

Thofe regions were full both of cruel monfters and mon- 

ftrous men ; all which, by private com bats, they delivered te 

countries ot. . . .t , J ne ^ ’ H ’ 

But, oh, the noble combat that, ’twixt joy and lorrow, was 

fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined for the : ols ot 

her hufband, another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 

Shakefpeare s lb inter s Tale. 

The combat now by courage muft be try’d. Dryden. 
Co'mbatant. n.f. [ccmbattant, trench.] _ 

1. He that fights with another; dueliift ; antagonift in arms. 

So frown’d the might y combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. n. 

Who, fingle combatant, 

Duel’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 

Himfelf an army. Milton s Agonijles , /. 344 ' 

He with his fword unfheath’d, on pain of life. 
Commands both combatants to ceafe their ftrife. Dryden. 
Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againftyou, as if they 
had beheld unveiled the magical fhielcl of Ariofto, which daz- 
zled the beholders with too much brightnefs. Dryden . 

2 . A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants ftrips his terms of ambi- 
guity,- I (hall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke, 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thofe opinions. Locke. 

Co'mber. n.f. [from comb] He whofe trade it is to difen- 
tangle wool, and lay it fmooth for the fpinner. 

Co'mbinate. adj. [from combine.] Bethrothed ; promifed ; 
fettled by compa£h A word of Shakefpeare. 

She loft a noble brother ; with him the finew of her for- 
tune, her marriage dowry ; with both, her combinate hufband, 
this well feeming Angelo. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure . 
Combination, n.f. [from combine.] 

1. Union for fome certain purpofe ; affociation ; league. A 
combination is of private perfons, a confederacy of ftates or 
fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o’ th’ combination drew. 

As himfelf pleas’d. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

2. It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe ; but was formerly in- 
different. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and power, un- 
der the difguifes of holy combinations . K. Charles, 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture; conjunction. 

'• Thefe natures, from the moment of their firft combination, 
have been and are for ever infeparable. Hooker , b. v. f. 52. 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not fo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; as upon the fcore of 
its making new compounds by new combinations. Boyle . 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard- 
hearted nefs. South's Sermons; 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

T hey never fufFer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
ftandings, in any other or ftronger combination than what their 
own nature and correfpondence give them. Locke. 

5. Combination is ufed in mathematicks, to denote the va- 

riation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different manners poflible. 
I hus the number of poflible changes or combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, taken firft two by two, 
then three by three, c 5 c. amount to 1,391,724,288,887,252, 
999,425, 1 28,493,402,200. Chambers . 

To COMBPNE. v. a. [ combiner , Fr. hi nos jungerc.] 

1. To join together. 

Let us not then fufped: our happy ftate, 

As not fecure to fingle or combin'd. Miltons Paradife Loll. 

2. To link in union. J 

God, the beft maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shak. H. V. 

3. T o agree ; to accord ; to fettle by compact. 

I\iv heart s dear love is fet on his fair daughter; 

As mine on her s, fo hcr’s is fet on mine, 

And all combin'd , fave what thou muft combine 
By holy marriage. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

T 1 ojoin words or ideas together; oppofed to analyfe. 

To Combine, v. n. 

Ik T ° c °akfce; to unite each with other. Ufed both of thines 
and perfons. & 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends 
1’ th’ war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 
fn peace what each of them by th’ other Ioles, 

2 T T[ l a *T y th "* ? SbaHfp. Cmolanus. 

2. I 0 unite m friendfliip or defign. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy; 

For theie domeftick and particular broils 

Are not the queftion here. Sbah/feare’s Khg Lear. 

. You wuli yrim’ foes coml.hu, 

p ... nd fecm )'°" r own deftruaion to defign. D n d yfurcnrz 

WhaT C ' mm C °t ] Wantl,, S ‘ con* or creft ^ 
hat, is your creft a coxcomb 


—A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Sha&fpMri . 

COM BUTT. adj. [from cumburo, cmnbuflum, Latin. J 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a half chi * - 
from the fun, either before or after him, it is laid to e L~m- 

bujl, of in combujlion. „ • 

Combustible, adj. [comburo combujlum, Lat.] Having t 9 

quality of catching fire; fufceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becaufe their vapours are rather fulphurous than of any other 
tombujlible fubftance. Brown's Vulgar Em ours, b. vi. r. 1 2. 
Sin is to the foul like fire to combufhble matter, it alhmilatcs 

before it deftroys it. , S ™ th ! f”; 

They are but ftrewed over with a little penitential allies , 

and will, as foon as they meet with combuflible matter, flame 

out. . Da °y °f Piety ' 

The flame fliall ftill remain ; 

Nor, ’till the fuel perilh, can decay, 

By nature form’d on things combujlible to prey, Dryden , 
CombuStibleness. n.f. [from combuflible.] Aptnefs to tak^ 
fire. 

Combu'stion. n.f. [French] 

1. Conflagration; burning; confumption by fire. . ■ 

The future combujlion of the earth is to be ufhered in and 
accompanied with all forts of violent impreflions upon nature. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buftle ; hurly burly. 

Mutual combujlions, bloodlhcds, and waftes may enforce? 
them, through very faintnefs, after the experience of f® end- 
lefs miferies. Hooker , b. iv. fed. 14. 

Prophecying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combujlion, and confus’d events. 

New- hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shakefpeare s Macbeth ; 
Thofe long arid cruel wars between the houfes of \ ork and 
Lancafter, brought all England into an horrible combujlion. 

Raleigh's EJfays , 

How much more of pow’r. 

Army againft army, humberlefs, to raife 
Dreadful combujlion warring, and difturb. 

Though not deftroy, their happy native feat ! Milt. Pa. Lojl * 
But fay, from whence this new combujlion fprings ? Dryd. 
It moves in an inconceiveable fury and combujlion, and at 
the fame time with an exadf regularity. Addifon's Guardian. 
To COME. v.n. pret. came, particip. come, [coman, Saxon ; 
komen, Dut. kommen, German.] 

1. To remove from a diftant to a nearer place ; to arrive. Op- 
pofe to go. 

And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. Fairy Jjueeno 
Csefar will come forth to-day. Shakefp. "Julius Ccsfar a 
Coining to look on you, thinking you dead, 

I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. Shakefp. Hen. IV* 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpofe and his confcience. Shakefp. K, John. 
The Chriftiaris having flood almoft all the day in order of 
battle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly expe< 5 ling when he 
fhould come forth to give them battle, returned at night into 
their camp. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

’Tis true that fince the fenate’s luccour came. 

They grow more bold. Dryden' s Tyrannick Love . 

This Chriflian woman ! 

Ah ! there the mifehief comes. Rowe's Royal Convert . 

2. To draw near ; to advance towards. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. Shakefp. Maclet T \ 

3. To move in any manner towards another ; implying the idea 
of being received by another, or of tending towards another. 
The word always refpedls the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves ; yet this meaning is 
fometimes almoft evanefeent and imperceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe : who was’t came by ? Sh. Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

As foon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Ifrael brought in abundance the firft fruits. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which 
they come to by fair reafoning. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

It is impoflible to come near your lordfhip at any time. 
Without receiving fome favour. Congr. Dedic. to Old Batchelor . 
None may come in view, but fuch as are pertinent. Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diftance, may be accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and ftrikino- 
°n our organs. Loc £ 

1 hey take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens to come in their 

Wa ^ Locke 

God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beau- 
tiful without us ; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once. j , 

4. To proceed ; to iffue. 

Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, feeketh 

my life. „ e • 

J 2 ha. xvi. 1 1 . 

I came 
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COM 

l«mie forth from the father, and am come into the world. 

ry, , JO. XVI. 28 . 

1 o advance from one ftage or condition to another. 

1 ruft me, I am exceeding weary.* 


6 . 


8 . 


- Is it come to that ? I had thought wearmefs uurft not have 
attacked one ot fo high blood Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I hough he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, 
yet he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon . 

Seditious tumults, and feditious fames, differ no more but 
as brother and filler; efpecially if it come to that, that the 
bed actions of a date are taken in ill fenfe, and traduced. 

TT- r 1 1- - Bacon , Effay 1 6. 

His foldiers had daily divers fkirmifhes with theNumidians, 

fo that once the fkirmifli was like to come to a juft battle. 

Emiles’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 
When it came to that once, they that had moft flefli wifhed 
they had had lefs. L’EJlrange. 

Every new fprung paflion is a part of the a&ion, except we 
conceive nothing to be adlion ’till the players come to blows. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much greater 
when they come to immediate contaT, than when they are at 
ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Cheynes Phil Prin. 

To change condition either for better or worfe. 

One faid to Ariftippus, ’Tis a ftrange thing why men {hould 
rather give to the poor than to philofophers. He anfwered, 
becaufe they think themfelves may fooner come to be poor 
than to be philofophers. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it not. Job xiv. 21. 
He being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy family. 

Locke. 

You were told your mafter had gone to a tavern, and come 
to fome mifchance. Swift. 

To attain any condition or charadfer. 

A ferpent, e’er he comes to be a dragon, 

Does eat a bat. Benj. Johnfon’ s Catiline. 

How came the publican juftified, but by a (hort and humble 
prayer ? Duppa’s Rules for Devotion . 

He wonder’d how {he came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras, p. iii. c. r. 
The teftimony of confcience, thus informed, comes to be 
fo authentick, and fo much to be relied upon. South’s Sermons, 
To become. 

So came I a widow ; 

And never fhall have length of life enough 

To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. Shak. Hen. IV. 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will not fpcak with him ; fay I am fick. 

If you come flack of former fervices, 

You fhall do well. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

q. To arrive at fome a£I or habit, or difpofition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural abhorrence for 
that which they found made them flighted. Locke. 

1 0. To change from one ftate into another defired ; as the but- 
ter comes when the parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of kernels of grapes 
about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier, 
and profper better. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 35. 

Then butter does refufe to come. 

And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hudibras t p. ii. 

In the coming or fprouting of malt, as it muft not come 
too little, fo it muft not come too much. Mart. Husbandry. 

11. To become prefent, and no longer future. 

A time will come , when my maturer mufe, 

In Caefar’s wars, a nobler theme fhall chufe. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

12. To become prefent ; no longer abfent. 

That’s my joy 

Not to have feen before ; for nature now 

Comes all at once, confounding my delight. Dryd. K. Arth. 

Mean while the gods the dome of V ulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Pope’sOdyff. b.T\\u 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 

Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pope’s Effays. 

To happen 5 to fall out. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be 
here with him this night. — 

— How comes that ? Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

Let me alone that I may fpeak, and let come on me what 
will. Jobxin. 13, 

14. To follow as a confequence. 

Thofethat are kin to the king, never prick their finger but 
they fay, there is fome of the king’s blood fpilt.^ How comes 
that ? fays he, that takes upon him not to conceive: the an- 
fwer is, I am the king’s poor coufin, fir. Shakcfp. Henry IV; 

15. To ceafe very lately from fome act or ftate ; to havejuit 

done or fuffered any thing. . , 

David faid unto Uriah, ca?nejl thou not from thy journey t 

2 Sa. xi. 10. 

16. To Come about. To come to pafs; to fall out; to come into 
being. Probably from the French venir a bout. 

°And let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world, , 

How thefe tilings came about , Sha..e/prare. 
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That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human 
foul, knows very well that the period will corns abmt in eter- 
nity, when the human foul fhall be as perfefl as he himfelf 

nC T 1S ' 1 j , Mdifm’s Spectator, N°. , 

1 cone ude, however it comes about, that things are not as 
they {hould be. ^ 

How comes it about » that, for above fixty years, affairs have 
been placed in the hands of new men. g w u' t 

17. To Come about. To change; to come round. 

The wind came about , and fettled in the Weft for many 

da y s * , . , Bacons New Atlantis. 

Un better thoughts, and my urg’d reafons. 

They are « about, and won to the true fide. B. Johnfon. 

18. To Come again. To return. J 

There came water thereout; and when he had drunk, his 
fpirit came again, and he revived. Jucb. xv. 1 o. 

19. To Come after. To follow. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny himfelf, and 
take up his crofs and follow me. 'Mat. xvi. 24. 

20. To Come at. To reach ; to get within the reach of; to 
obtain ; to gain. 

Neither lword nor feeptre can come at confcience ; but it is 
above and beyond the reach of both. Suckling. 

Cats will eat and deftroy your marum, if they can come at 

*C Evelyn’s Kalcndar. 

In order to come at a true knowledge of ourfelves, we {hould 
confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve praile. 

Addijons Spectator, N°. 399. 
Nothing makes a woman more efteemed by the oppofite 
fex than chaftity, and we always prize thofe moft who are 
hardeft to come at. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 99. 

21. To Come by. To obtain ; to gain ; to acquire. 

Things moft needful to preferve this life, are moft prompt 
and eafy for all living creatures to come by. Hooker, b. $.f 22. 

Love is like a child, 

That longs for every thing that he can come by. Shakefpeare. 

Thy cafe 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’ft Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. Shakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

Are you not afhamed to inforce a poor widow to fo rough 
a courfe to come by her own. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made of divers in- 
gredients, whereof the ftrangeft and hardeft to come by is the 
mofs of a dead man unburied. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 
And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by. 

From our king’s majefty. Dcnbayn. 

He tells a fad ftory, how hard it was for him to come by the 
book of Trigantius. Stilling f. Def of Difc. on Rom. Idols. 

Amidft your train, this unfeen judge will wait. 

Examine how you came by all your ftate. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

22. To Come in. To enter. 

What, are you there? come in, and give fome help. Shak. 
Yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the fame fubje<ft, are 
as perfe&ly diftindt as thofe that come in by different fenfes. 

Locke. 

23. To Come in. To comply ; to yield ; to hold out no longer. 
If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of thefe wars, 

Ihould offer to come in, and fubmit himfelf to her majefty, 
would you not have him received. Spenfer on Ireland. 

24. To Come in. To arrive at a port, or place of rendezvous. 
At what time our fecond fleet, which kept the narrow feas, 

was come in and joined to our main fleet. Bacon. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in. 

Which in the Streights laft winter was abroad. Dryden. 

25. To Come in. To become modifh; to be brought into ufe. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful adlion in. 

Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. Rofcom. 
Silken garments did not come in ’till late, and the ufe of them 
in men was often reftrained by law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

26. To Come in. To be an ingredient ; to make part of a coin- 
pofition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many men place 
their happinefs, muft come in to heighten his cnaradler. Atteib. 

27. To Come in fir. To be early enough to obtain: taken 
from hunting, where the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and under- 
ftanding, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and 
virtue, were to cine in fior their {hare of fuch contracts. Temp e. 

If thinking is effential to matter, ftocks and {tones will 
come in fior their {hare of privilege. Collier on Thought. 

One who had i’ the rear excluded been, 

And cou’d not fior a tafte o’ th’ fiefh come in. 

Licks the folid earth. Tate’s Juv. Sat. 15. 

The reft came in fior fubfidies, whereof they funx con 1 

derable fums. . Swi D' 

28. To Come into. To join with; to bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, with 
whom tfieir leaders had before fecret intelligence, came at to 
them ; and was by them, with great gladnefs and^ cries cn joy, 
accepted as their general. Bacon s Henry 

29. To Come in toJ To comply with ; to agree to. ^ 
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The fame of their virtues will make men ready to come into 

every thing that is done or defigned for the pubhek good. 

y . Atterbury’s Sermons. 

30. To Come near. To approach; to refemble in excellence: 

a metaphor from races. ... n 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would 
deftroy or ruin with evil fpeaking. Ben.. Johnfon s Difcovenes. 

The whole atchieved with fuch admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern feems to come near it. Temple. 

31. To Come of. To proceed ; as a defendant from anceftors. 

Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. Dryden s Ain. 
Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it makes us paitial 
even to thofe that come of us, as well as ourfelves. L EJtiange. 

32. To Come of To proceed ; as effeas from their caufes. 

Will you pleafe, fir, be gone. 

I told you what would come of this. Shakefp. TKiuter s Tn e. 
We fee that the hiccough comes of fulnefs of meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufeth an extenfion of the ftomach. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
What came ont at laft but that, after the dogs had deferted, 
the wolves worried one part of the enemies. L IJI range. 

This comes of judging by the eye, without conlulting the 
reafon. L’EJlrange. 

My young mafter, whatever comes on’t, muft have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age. Locke. 

33. To Come o/f. To deviate; to depart from a rule or di- 
rection. 

The figure of a hell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet 
coming off and dilating more fuddenly. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

34. To Come off. To efcape. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though difguis’d. 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his fpells, 

A.nd yet came off. Milton. 

How thou wilt here conic off, furmounts my reach. Milt. 
If, upon fuch a fair and full trial, he can come off, he is 
then clear and innocent. South. 

Thole that are in any fignal danger implore his aid ; and, 
if they come eff fife, they call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addifin on Italy. 

35. Lb Come cjf. To end an affair; to he difmiiled with our 

lot. 

Oh, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of our ncedlefs fhot. 

After fuch bloody toil, wc bid good-night. Shakef Ii. John. 
Ever fincc Spain and England have had any thing to debate 
one with the other, the Engjfifh, upon all encounters, have 
come off with honour and the better. Bacon on War with Spain. 

W e muft expeCl fometimes to come off by the worft, before 
we obtain the final conqueft. Calamy . 

He oft’, in fuch attempts as thefe. 

Came off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibras , p. 1. cant. 1. 

36. To Come off from To leave ; to forbear. 

To c ome off from thefe grave difquifitions, I would clear the 
point by one inftance more. Felton on the Clafficks. 

37. To Comf. on. To advance; to make progrefs. 

Of late, things feem to come on apace to their former ftate. 

Bacon on the War with Spain. 
i here was in the camp both ftrength and victual fuflicient 
for the obtaining of the victory, if they would not protraCt 
the war until winter were come on. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

_ Fhe fea came on, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers’d and daflvd the reft upon the rocky {hoar. Dry dm. 

_ So Travellers, who wafte the day. 

Noting at length the fetting fun, 

They mend their pace as night comes on. Granville 

38. Lb Come on. To advance to combat. 

I he great ordnance once difeharged, tile armies came faft 
ou, and joined battle. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. ' Dryden. 

39 * To Come on. To thrive; to grow big. 

Come on, poor babe ; 

Some powerful fpirit inftruCt the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurfes. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

it Ihould feem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the rofes, that they will come far fafter on in water than in 
earth ; for the nourifliment is eafier drawn out of water than 
out of earth. ^ Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 648. 

40. 1 0 Lome over. To repeat an aCL 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he cauaht 
it, He let it go again, and after it again ; and over and over\ Q 

4i CaUght it: ^ gain ' , Shak - CMoIanus. 

4 1. Lome over. I o revolt. 

I hey are perpetually tcizing their friends to come over to 

"‘ n ’ . , Addifon’s Spectator, N°. j 8 s 

bv T ? a ? gm .S h ; s flde ’ not onl y mak es himfelf hated 

' y 1 c he ieft > l)ut 1S feldom heartily efteemed by thofe he 

42 “rlcT t0 ’ ^ Jddi fon’s Spectator; N° x 6 

42. To Come «,«■. To rife in diftilfetion. 

TO « e 'in a thk alf ° phlegma T k li( l uor ’ that is wont to come 

Ili 1 1 yfc ’ ma y> atlca ft as to part of it, be mo 

duced by the operation of the fire. 5 7? T 

Vo l. I. Bofe. 
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43. To Come out. To be made publick. f 

Before his book came cut, I had undertaken the anfwei or 

feveral others. . Stillingfret. 

I have been tedious ; and, which is worfe, it comes out 
from the firft draught, and uncorrecled. Dryden. 

44. To Come out. To appear upon trial ; to be difeovered. 

It is indeed come out at laft, that we are to look on the faints 
as inferior deities. Siil ’ingfest's Defence of lAJc. on Rom. hoi. 

The weight of the denarius, or the ieventh of a Roman 
ounce, conies out fixty-two grains and four fevenths. Aibuthn. 

45. To Come out with. To give a vent to ; to let fly. 

Thofe great mafters of chymical arcana muft be provoked, 
before they wifi come out with them. Boyle. 

46. To Come to. To confent or yield. 

What is this, if my parfon will not come to ? Sivijt. 

47. To Come to. To amount to. 

T he emperour impofed fo great a cuftom upon all corn to 
be tranfported out of Sicily, that the very cuftoms came to as 
much as both the price of the corn and the freight toge- 
ther. Knolles’s Elijfory cf the Turks. 

You faucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Animals either feed upon vegetables immediately, or, which 
comes to the fame at laft, upon other animals which have fed 
upon them. Wcodiuard' s Natural Hijlory . 

ITe pays not this tax immediately, yet his purfe will find 
it by a greater want of money than that comes to. Locke. 

48. To Come to himfelf'. To recover his fenfes. 

He falls into fweet ecftacy of joy, wherein I fhall leave him 
’till he comes to himfelf. Temple. 

49. To Come to pafs. To be effeifed ; to fall out. 

It con let h, we grant, many times to pafs that the works of 
men being the fame, their drifts and purpofe therein are 
divers. Eiooker, b. v. fedi. 1 4. 

How comes it to pafs, that fome liquors cannot pierce into 
or moiften fome bodies, which are eafily pervious to other 
liquors ? Boyle’s Hijlory of Firmnefs. 

50. To Co m e up. To grow out of the ground. 

Another ili accident is over-wet at fowing time, which 
with us breed eth much dearth, infom’uch as the corn never 
comet b up. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Good intentions are at leaft the feeds of good actions, and 
every man ought to fow them, whether they come up or no. 

Temple. 

51. To Come up. To make appearance. 

If wars {hould mow them down never fo faft, yet they 
may be fuddenly {applied, and come up again. Bacon. 

52. Jo Come up. 1 o come into ufe, as a faff on comes up. 

53. To Come up to. To amount to. 

He prepares for a furrender, aflerting that all thefe will not 
come up to near (die quantity requifite. Woodzu. Nat. Hijlory . 

54. La Come up to. To rife to. 

Whofe ignorant credulity will not 

Come up to th’ truth. - Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Confiderations there are, that may make us, if not come up 
to the character of thofe who rejoice in tribulations, yet at 
leaft fatisfy the duty of being patient. Wake’s Prep, for Death. 

I he veftes byffmae, which fome lad es wore, muft have 
been of luch extraordinary price, that there is no fluff in our 
be comes up 'to it. _ _ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

V hen the heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
conieupto it. _ Swi « 

55 * Bo Come up with. To overtake. 

56. To Come. upon. To invade; to attack; 

Three hundred horfe, and three t'houfand foot Eno-lifh, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, were charged by Parma 
coming upon them with feven thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it hut itfelf. oY h 

Come, [participle of the verb.] 

Thy vrords were heard, and I am come to thy words. Dan. 

Come. A particle of exhortation; be quick ; make no delay. 

Come, let us maxe our father drink wine. Gen. xix. 22-, 
ome. paiticleof reconciliation, or incitement to it 

\ com f\ at a11 1 lau g h fie laughs no doubt; 

i he only difference is, I dare laugh out p 

Gome. A kind of adverbial word for when it Jhall come • C 
come if ednefday-, ^ when W ednefday fhall come. ’ ’ ' 

Come Candlemas, nine years ago {he dy’d. Q nv 

«Come. In futurity; not prefent; to happen hereafter. 

.lit TT ' t0 d ‘ fc ° VCr that whiGh is hid > a * well as to foretel 
that which ,s to come. Wj 

In times to come, y J 

My waves fhall wath the walls of mHhty Rome r>™ 1 

jaaf “ for >■“ » «-■ vsnjna 

by the tafte, and alfo by the fall i no- „[ of hi M 7 b ° th 

j i ‘ t - > uir or the come or fprout. 

Brloi tuner’s Husbandry , 


Comedian, n. f. [from comedy.} 

I. A player or aa or of comick part- 
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2. A player in general 3 a ftage- player 3 an adlrefs or adlor. 

Meliffarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian {he be- 
came a wealthy man’s wife, would be faluted madam Pithias, 
or Prudence. Camden's Remains. 

C' medians on the ilag:e (hew all their (kill. 

And after do as love and fortune will. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but 
Terence as a pure and elegant Ipeaker. Pcacham of Poetry. 
COMEDY. n.f. [ comedia , Lat.] A dramatick reprefentation 
of the lighter faults of mankind. 

Your honour’s players 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shak. Tern, of the Shrew. 

A long, exadt, and ferious comedy , 

In every feene feme moral let it teach, 

And, if it can, at once both pleafe and preach. Pope. 
CoYieliness. n.f. [from comely.] Grace 3 beauty 3 dignity. 

A carelefs comelinefs with comely care. Sidney. 

The lervice of God hath not fuch petfedcion of grace and 
comlinefs as when the dignity of the place doth concur. Hooker. 

They (killed not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet 
were fprinkled with fome pretty flowers, which gave good 
grace and c:me:inefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Hardly {hall you meet with man or woman lb aged or ill- 
favoured, but, if you will commend them tor comelinefs , nay 
and for youth too, {hall take it well. - South. 

There is great pulchritude and comelinefs of proportion in 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 

A horfeman’s coat fhall hide 

Thy taper fhape and comelinefs of fide. Prior. 

COMELY. adj. [from become 3 or from epeman, Sax. to pleafe.] 

1. Graceful 3 decent 3 having dignity or grandeur of mien or 
look. Comelinefs feems to be that fpecies of beauty which 
excites reverence rather than pleafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 
marvel though perfons in years feem many times more ami- 
able ; for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and confider- 
ing the youth as to make up the comelinefs. Bacon , FJJdy 
Trie that is comely when old and decrepit, furely was very 
beautiful when he was young. _ South. 

Thou art a comely , young, and valiant knight. Dryden. 

2. Ufed of things, decent 3 according to propriety. 

O h, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! Shakefp. As you like it. 

This is a happier and more c.mely time. 

Than when thefe fellows ran about the ftreets, 

Crying confufion. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Co'mely. adv. [from the adjeaive.] Handfomely ; gracefully. 
To ride comely , to play at all weapons, to dance comely , be 
very neceflary for a courtly gentleman. AJl ham s Schoohnajlei . 
CofvER. n. J. [from come. ] One that comes. 

Plants move upwards 3 but if the fap puts up too fall, it 
maketh a (lender {talk, which will not fupport the weight ; 
and therefore thefe are all fvvift and hafey comers. Bacon. 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft, 

That flightly {hakes his parting gueft by th’ hand 3 
But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fmiles, . 

And farewel goes out fighing. Shak. Proilus and C? effula. 
Yourfelf, renowned prince, then flood as fair 

As any comer I have look’d on yet, „ r7 . . 

For my affedtion. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Houle and heart are open for a friend 3 the paffage is eafy, 
and not only admits, but even invites the comer. South s^erm. 
It is natural to be kind to the lafl comer. B If range. 

Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age, 

To a fre{h comer, and refign the ftage. Dryden. 

The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, and the 
miraculous tranflation of her chapel, about which he hath 
publifhed a defiance to the world, and offers to 

There it is not Arrange, that the mind fliould give He it up 
to the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firft Locke. 

COMET. n. f. r ccmeta, Latin, a hairy ftar.J . 

A heavenly body in the planetary region appearing u - 
denly, and again difappearing ; and, during the time o 1 s a P‘ 
pearancc, moving through us proper orbit h e a plan 
The orbits of comets are ellipfes, having one of their foci in 
the center of the fun 3 and being very long and eccentric , 

they become invifible, when in that pat ^rTdTftin^ 

fun. Comets, popularly called blazing liars are 

from other liars by a long train 01 tail of ’ comets 
polite to the fun : hence ariles a popular dwifion of comets 

into three kinds, bearded , tailed , and haired comets , g 

the divifton rather relates to the different arcumftanees of h 

fatnecotnet, than to die 1"^ ^ movcf from it! 

Se comet is laid to be bearded, barbatm,\ becaufe the light 
marches before it. When the light is weftward of the fun, 
the comet is laid to be tailed, becaufe the tram o 0 ^ S V 
When the comet and the fun are diametrically oppofite, the 
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earth, being between them, the train is hid behind the body of 
the comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in form 
of a border of hair, hence called crinitus. 

According to Sir Ifaac Newton, ,the tail of a comet is a 
very thin ftender vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of 
the comet, ignited by their near neighbourhood to the fun, 
and this vapour is furnifhed by the atmofphere cf the comet! 

1 he tails are of various lengths 3 and being produced in the pe~ 
rihelions of the comets, will go off along with their heads into 
remote regions, and there gradually vanifh, ’till the comets 
return towards the fun The vapours of comets being; thus 
dilated, rarefied, and diffufed through all the celeftial regions, 
may probably, by little and little, by means of their own gra- 
vity, be attracted down to the planets, and become inter- 
mingled with their atmofpheres. For the confervation of the 
water, and moiflure of the planets, comets feem abfolutely 
requifite3 from whole condenfed vapours and exhalations all 
that moiflure which is fpent in vegetations and putrefactions, 
and turned into dry earth, may be refupplied and recruited 3 
for all vegetables grow and increafe wholly from fluids 3 and, 
as to their greateft part, turn by putrefaction into earth again, 
an earthy flime being perpetually precipitated to the bottom of 
putrefying liquors. Hence the quantity of dry earth mufl 
continually increafe, and the moillure of the globe decreafe, 
and at lafl: be quite evaporated, if it have not a continual fup- 
ply from fome part or other of the univerfe. And I fufpecl, 
adds Sir Ifaac, that the fpirit which makes the fineft, fubtileil, 
and heft part of our air, and which is ablblutely requifite for 
the life and being of all things, comes principally from the 
comets. On this principle there feems to be fome foundation 
for the popular opinion of prefages from comets 3 fince the 
tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmofphere, may 
produce changes very fenfible in animal and vegetable bodies. 

The fame great author has computed that the fun’s heat, 
in the comet of 1680, was, to his heat with us atMidfummer, 
as twenty-eight thoufand to one 3 and that the heat of the body 
of the comet, was near two thoufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of red-hot 
iron, of the dimenfions of our earth, would (carce be cool in 
fifty thoufand years. If then the' comet be fuppofed to cool 
a hundred times as fad as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was 
a thoufand times greater, fuppofng it ol the bignefs of the 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. Hitherto 
no comet has threatened the earth with a nearer approach than 
that of 16803 for, by calculation, Dr. Halley found, on No- 
vember 11, that comet was not above one femidiameter of 
the earth to the northward of the way of the earth 3 at which 
time, had the earth been in that part of its orbit, the comet 
would have had a parallax equal to that of the moon. Vi hat 
might have been the confequence of fo near an appulfe? a 
contadl or {hock of the celeftial bodies ? a deluge, Mr. Whif- 
ton fays. Aftronomers have been divided about the return of 
comets, and time and obfervation mufl determine the queftion. 
However, Dr. Halley has foretold the return of one in 1758, 
which formerly appeared in 1456. Prevoux. Coambeis. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 

A.s if they faw fome wond’rous monument, 

Some comet, or an unulual prodigy. Shak. Pam. of the Shrew. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
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Of flaring comets. 


Crafhaiv. 


I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ftar, as a (ky-rocket difeharged by an hand that is 
almighty. Addijon’s Guardian , , N°. 103. 

Fierce meteors {hoot their arbitrary light, # 

And comets march with lawlefs horrors blight. nor. 

Co metary. I r fj- om comet.] Relating to a comet. 

Come'tick. 3 

Refractions of light are in the planetary and cometary regions, 
as on our globe. “ Cheym’s Pbd. Prm. 

CO'MFIT. n.f. [k on fit. Dutch. It fliould ieem both are 
formed bv hafty pronunciation from mfe£t.\ A dry tweet 
meat ; any kind of fruit or root preferved with fugar, and 

dried. 

By feeding me on beans and peafe 5 
Fie crams in nafty crevices, 

And turns to comfits by his arts, . 

. To make me'relifh for defTerts. Hudibras, p. in. ; * 
To Co'mfit. v. a. [from the noun ] To preferve dry 


fugar. n 

The fruit that does fo quickly wake, 


1 


Men fcarce can fee it, much lefs tafte, ~ ; 

Thou comfitejl in ftreets to make it lafl. o wprtmea t. 
Co'mfit ure. n.f [from comfit, ox corf eB me.] Sw 
From country grafs to comfitures ot court. 

Or city’s quelquc-chofes, let not report 

Mv mind tranfport. . 

To COMFORT, v. a. [ comf.rto , low Latin 

nerves. Schol. Sal.] . 

- TWri”foiT.‘orsr.,, 

natural affent of reafon, concerning the ccrtaint) of ^ 


Donne . 
Salvia comfortat 








b. i. 

light varied 


doth not a little comfort and confirm the fame. Hooker, 

Light excellcth in comforting the (pints of ran h 
doth the fame dfefl, with more novelty. Th. s ca.ile 
why precious Hones comfort. Bacon , Natural Htjhr), N • • 9 ?°- 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of concfjrUngyni^- 

2. ‘to' confoTe ; to flrengthen the mind under the preflure of 

"S 'bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Job, xin. 1 . 

Co'mfort. n.f [from the verb. J 

I. Supports afliftance 3 countenance. , 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Irifli ; nhcie, 
in refpefl of the mountains and fattneffes, he did htfle good 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
fliould receive underhand from the earl of k.ldare. 

The king did alfo appoint commiffioners for the nning o 
ail fuch as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking 
in the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cormflimen. Bacon. 

2 Confolation 3 fupport under calamity or danger. 

I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts ol dcfpair, 

When it is leaf! expected. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
As they have no apprehenflon of thofe things, lb they nee. 
no comfort againft them. Tillotfon , Serm. 1. 

3. That which gives confolation or fupport. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 
Co'mfortable. adj. [from comfort.] 

1. Receiving comforts lufceptible of comfort. 

For my fake be comfortable 3 hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Shakefp. As you like it. 

My lord leans wond’roufly to di (content 3 
His comfortable temper has forfook him : 

He is much out of health. Shakefpeare s Punon. 

What can promife him a comfortable appearance before his 
dreadful judge r _ _ South. 

2. Difpenfing comfort 3 having the power of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, vetdraweth the fubjecSfs eyes afide. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

The lives of many miferable men were faved, and a com- 
fortable provifion made for their fubflftence. Dryd. Fab. Dedic. 
Co'mfortably. adv. [from comfortable.] In a comfortable 
manners with comfort 3 without defpair. 

Upon view of the flneerity of that performance, hope com- 
fortably and chearfully for God’s performance. Hammond. 
Co'mforter. n.f [from comfort.] 

j. One that adminifters confolation in misfortunes 3 one that 
{Lengthens and fupports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This very prayer of Chrifl: obtained angels to be fent him, 
as comforters in his agony. Hooker , b. v. feff. 48. 

The heav’ns have bled you with a goodly fon. 

To be a comforter when he is gone. Shakefp. Richard III. 
Nineveh is laid wafte, who will bemoan her ? whence {hall 
I feek comforters for thee ? Neh. iii. 7. 

2. The title of the Third Perfon of the Holy Trinity 3 the Pa- 
raclete. 

Co'mfortless. adj. [from comfort.] Without comfort 3 with- 
out any thing to allay misfortune : ufed of perfons as well as 
things. 

Yet fhall not my death be comfortlefs , receiving it by your 
fentence. Sidney , b. ii. 

Where was a cave, ywrought with wond’rous art, 

Deep, dark, uneafy, doleful, comfortlefs. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
News fitting to the night 3 

Black, fearful, comfortlefs, and horrible. Shakefp. K. John. 

On thy feet thou flood’ft at lafl. 

Though comfortlefs , as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deftroyed at once. Milt. Par. Loft. 
1 hat unfociable comfortlefs dearnefs had not quite tired 
^ tne. Swift. 

CoYifrhy. n.f. [ comfrie , French] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, firaped like a funnel, 
having an oblong tube, but fhaped at the top like a pitcher : 
out ot the flower-cup, which is deeply cut into five long nar- 
row fegments, rifes the pointal, attended with four embryoes, 
which afterwards become fo many feeds, in form fomewhat 
like the head of a viper, which ripen in the flower-cup. It 
grows wild on the Tides of banks and rivers, and is gathered 
^ lor medicinal ufes. Miller . 

Co'mical. adj. [ comicus , Latin.] 

1. Raifing mirth 3 merry 3 diverting. 

The greateft refemblance of our author is in the familiar 
File and pieafing way of relating comical adventures- of that 
nature - . _ Dryden' s Fables , Preface. 

Something fo comical in the voice and geflures, that a man 
can hardly forbear being pleafed. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy 3 befitting comedy. 

, mi ght appear to be knit up in a comical conclufion, 

the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the 
lord Lifle. fr , 

I hey deny it to be tragical, becaufe its catafirophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 



Comically, adv . [from comical ] 
In fuch a manner as raifes mirth. 
In a manner befitting comedy. 


1 . 

2. 


The quality of being 


Waller. 


Co'micalness. n. " _ 

comical 3 the power of raifing mirth. 

CO 'MICK. adj. [comicus, Lat. comique, French.., 

1. Relating to comedy. . ... 

When I venture at the comick ltile. 

Thy fcornfui lady feems to mock my toil. 

A comick fubjeci loves an humble vene, 

Thveftes fcorns a low and comick File 3 • 

Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice 

Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy Comtek fleep. Dryuin. 

2 Raifing mirth. . 

Stately triumphs, mirthful comick mows, 

Such as befit the pleafure. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. m. 

Co'ming. n.f. [from Po come.] 

1. The a£t of coming 3 approach. 

Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, feen far off? _ Milton's Paradife Loft, b.K. 
Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful ev’ning mild. Milton’s P aradife Loft, b . IV. 

2. State of being come 3 arrival. 

May ’t pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber 3 we {hail give you t- TT t 

The full caufe of our coming. . Shakefp. Henry VI_I, 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds among!! them at their certain ieafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 

Coming-in. n.f Revenue; income. 

Here’s a fmall trifle of wives, eleven widows and nine 
maids is a fimple arming-in for one man. ^ . Shakefpeai e. 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in ? 

O ceremony, {hew me but thy worth : 

What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakefp. Henry \ . 

Co'ming. participial adj. [from come.] 

1. Fond; forward 3 ready to come. 

Now will I be your Rofalind in a more coming on difpofl- 
tion 3 and afk me what you will, I will grant it. Shakefpeare. 

That very lapidary himfelf, with a coming ffomach, and in 
the cock’s place, would have made the cock s choice. L EJlr. 

That he had been fo affectionate a hufband, was no ill ar- 
gument to the coming dowager. Dryd. Virg. Ain. Dedic „ 
On morning wings, how active fprings the mind. 

How eafy every labour it purfues, 

How coming to the poet every mufe ! Pope s Imit. of Horace. 

2 . Future; tq come. 

Praife of great acts, he fcatters as a feed. 

Which may the like in corning ages breed. Rofcctnmon. 

Comi'tial. adj. [ comitia , Lat. an affembly of the Romans.] 
Relating to the affemblies of the people of Rome. 

Co'mity. n.f [comitas, Latin.] Courtefy 3 civility; good- 
breeding. Diet. 

Co'mma. n.f. [xeppet. j 

1 . The point which notes the diftinction of claufes, and order 
of conftruction in the fentence, marked thus [,]. 

Comma’s and points they fet exactly right. Pope . 

2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a femitone 

or a perfect tone exceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term ufed 
only in theorical mufick, to {hew the exact proportions be- 
tween concords. Harris . 

To COMMA'ND. v. a. [ commander , Fr. mando , Latin.] 

1. To govern ; to give orders to 3 to hold in fubjection or obe- 
dience 3 contrary to obey. 

Look, this feather. 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded always by the greater guff 3 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Hen. VI, 

Chrifl: could command legions of angels to his refeue. 

Decay of Pietji 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 

With a harfli voice, and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties. Dryden’ s Perf. Sat. 5. 

2. To order 3 to direct to be done 3 contrary to prohibit : fome- 
times formerly with of before the perfon. 

My confcience bids me afk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe mod pois’nous compounds. Shakefp . 
We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he fhall command 

lIS * _ Ex. viii. 27. 

3. To have in power. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 

Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command. Gay's Trivia . 

4. To overlook; to have fo fubjedl as that it may be feen or an- 
noyed. 

Up to the Eaftern tower, 

W hofe height commands as fubjedt all the vale. 

To fee the fight. Shakefpeare' s Proilus and Creffida , 

His eye might there command, wherever ftood 
City, of old or modern fame 3 the feat 
Of mightieff empire. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x i. /. 385# 
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One fide commands a view of the fined garden in the 

nr™?* ' / -i- Addifon’ s Guardian , N", ioi. 

Comma nd, v. n. 1 o have the fupreme authority 5 to pof- 
^eis the chief power ; to govern. 

. 1 ho{c f wo ^ commanding powers of the foul, the undemand- 
ing or the will. o n 

" / r r r Souths sermons. 

Command, n. f. [from the verb.] 

J, The right of commanding; power; fupreme authority. It 

iS - In mi itar y a ^ airs ? as magidracy or government in 
civil Jite; with over. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

While yet rhy foldiers are in my command. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

With lightning fill her awful hand, 

And make the clouds feem all at her command. Waller. 
He afiumed an hblolute command over his readers. Dryden. 

2 . Cogent authority ; defpotifm. 

1 hole lie commands move only in command , 

Nothing in love. shakefp . Macbeth. 

Command and rorce may often create, but can never cure, 
an averfion ; and whatever any one is brought to by compui- 
fion, he will leave as foon as he can. Locke on Education. 

3. The a£t of commanding; the mandate uttered ; order. 

Oi this tree we may not tade nor touch ; 

God fo commanded, and left that command 

Sole daughter of his voice. Milton’s Paraclife Lojl , b. ix. 

As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command for it. Taylor. 

The captain gives command , the joyful train 
^ Glide through the gloomy fhade, and leave the main. Dryd. 

4. I he power of overlooking, or furveying anyplace. 

The deepy dand, 

"Which overlooks the vale with wide command . Dryd. JEn. 

Commander. n.J. [from command . ] 

1. He that has the fupreme authority; a general ; a leader ; a 
chief. 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee. 

Love thee as our commander and our king. Sbakefpeare. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 

If. lv. 4. 

1 he ’Romans, when commanders in war, fpake to their 
army, and ftyled them. My foldiers. Bacons Apophthegms. 

Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured 
rather as foldiers than as commanders. Hayivard. 

Sir Phelim O’neil appeared as their commander in chief. Clar. 

Supreme commander both of fea and land. Waller. 

The heroick aHion of fome great commander , enterprifed 
for the common good, and honour of the Chridian caufe. 

Dryden s yuvenal. Dedication. 
Their great commanders , by credit in their armies, fell into 
the feales as a counterpoife to the people. Swift. 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 
handle about three foot long, to ufe in both hands. Moxon. 

3. An indrument of furgery. 

The glodbcomium, commonly called the commander , is of 
■ufe in the mod drong tough bodies, and where the laxation 
hath been of long continuance. Wifemar? s Surgery. 

CommaNdery. yi. f. [from command . J A body of the knights 
of Malta, belonging to the fame nation. 

Commandment, n. f. [, comMahdement , French ] 

1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 

They plainly require fome fpecial commandment for that 
which is exaHed at their hands. Hooker, b. iii .fell. 7. 

Say, you chofe him more after our commandment , 

Than guided by your own affections. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
By the eafy commandment by God given to Adam, to for- 
bear to feed thereon, it pleafed God to make trial of his obe- 
dience. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

2. Authority ; coa&ive power. 

I thought that all things had been favage here. 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of dern commandment. Sbakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue given 
by God to Mofes. 

* And he wrote upon the tables the words of the convenant 
and the ten commandments. ’ Exod. xxxiv. 28. 

CommaNdress. n.f. [from commander .] A woman veded 
with fupreme authority. 

To preferibe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen orfciereign tom- 
mandrefs , over all other virtues. Hooker , b v. felt. b. 

Be you commandrefs therefore, princefs, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax , b. ii. 

CommateNial. adj. [from con and materia.] Confiding 
of the fame matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. . Bacon. 
The body adjacent and ambient is not commaicnei, but 
merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be piefeived. 

Bacon's Natural Hi ft or y, N°. 1 7 * • 

Comm ateriaNity. n. ft [from commaterial .] Relemblance 

to fomething hi its matter. 

CVmmeiin'E. n.f. [commelina, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately, and furround the dalks 
at their bafe : the dalks trail upon the ground, and grow very 
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flower are produced three other male tT* °‘ 

produced in the center of the flower w hirh*; <C ? V f r f ls 
a long intoned tube, and becomes an cbW Tnnt^r 

CommewIbl rT‘iT ing °" e oblon S feed ’ uEr. 

menttoned with honour ; worthy to he kept in rc„ JJTe 
To Commemorate. v.u. [ {m an j mmr Latill 

l P enmiy. e " fame publick adt; to celebrate fo- 

Such is the divine mercy, which we now cmwunwah- and 
it we commemorate it, we (hall rejoice in the Lord. iyft 
ommemor a tion. n.J. [Irom commemorate.] An act of nub- 
tc celebration ; fciemnization of the memory of any thinv. 

Lut that which is daily offered in the church, is a daily ern- 
memoratton of that one faenhee which was offered on the crofs. 

c, a n- , , , , Taylor’s worthy Communicant. 

ot. Aultm believed that the martyrs, when the emmmora- 
t,om were made at their own fepulchres, did join their prayers 
with the churches, in behalf of thofe who there put up their 
Applications to God. Stillingf.eefs Dcf. of Difc. on Rem. Idols 
Commemoration was formerly made with thanlcfgivimr, in 
honour of good men departed this world. Jyliffi’s Paragon. 

IpMME morative. adj. [from commemorate .] Tending to 

preferve memory of any thing. 

I be annual oficiing of tne Pafchal lamb was commemorative 
of that fird Pafchal lamb. Atterburv 

To COMMENCE. v.n. [ commence)-, French.] 

1. 1 o begin ; to take beginning. 

Why hath it given me earned of fuccefs, 

Commencing \n a truth. _ Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Man, confcious cl his immortality, cannot be without con- 
cern for that date that is to commence after this life. Rogers. 

2 . To take a new chandler. 

If wit fo much from ign’rance undergo, 

Ah ! let not learning too commence its foe ! Pope. 

To Comme'nce. v. a. I o begin ; to make a beginning of; as 
to commence a fuit. 

Commencement, n f [from commence .] Beginning; date. 
The waters were gathered together into one place, the third 
day from the commencement of the creation. Woodiv. Nat. Hid. 

To COMMEND. v. a. f ccmmendo, Latin ] 

1 . To reprefent as worthy of notice, regard, or kindnefs ; to 
recommend. 

After Barbarofia was arrived, it was known how edeHually 
the chief bada had commended him to Solyman. Knoll es’s Hijlory. 

Among the objects of knowledge, two efpecially commend 
themfelves to our contemplation ; the knowledge of God, and 
the knowledge of ourfelvcs. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Vain-glory is a principle I fhall commend to no man. 

Decay of Piety. 

Thefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends, 

And the rich prefent to the prince commends. Dryd. 31 n. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping and waking, O defend me dill. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my fpirit. Lukexx iii. 46. 

3. To praife ; to mention with approbation. 

Who is Silvia? What is fhe. 

That all our fwains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wife is die. Sbakefpeare. 

Old men do mod exceed in this point of folly, commending 
the days of their youth they fcarce remembered, at lead well 
underdood not. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

He lov’d my worthlefs rhymes ; and, like a friend, 

W ould find out fomething to commend. Cowley. 

Hidorians commend Alexander for weeping when he read 
the actions of Achilles. Dryden s I <rg. Mn. Dednat. 

Each finding, like a friend. 

Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Rope. 

4. To mention by way of keeping in memory ; to recommend 
to remembrance. 

Signior Anthcnio 

1 o 

Commends him to you. 

Ere I ope his letter, _ r/ . 

I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. Sh. Acer, oj k en. 

Command, n.f [from the. verb.] Commendation: not now 

in ufe. 

Tell her I fend to her my kind commends : ^ , 

Take fpecial care my greetings be deliver’d. Saak. Kieh.il. 

CommPndaele. adj. [from commend .] Lauoable, v*o. ) 
of praife. Anciently accented on the hid fyllable. 

And power, unto ltfelf mod commendable , 

Flath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair . ; 

T’extol what it hath done. ' Sbakefpeare s C snoia • 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are no- J 
comely, but commendable. Bacon s Ac vue to 
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and mod worthy perfons, being diffidently 
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Many heroes, , * - . - . , 

commendable from true and unqueftionable merit, have received 
advancement from faldiood. Brown s Vulgar Lrrom s. 

Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in a foft peace- 
ful pollute ; but is adorned with emblems, that mark out the 
military genius of her inhabitants. 1 his is, I think, the on y 
imendablc quality that the old poets have touched upon 
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the defeription df our country. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Comme'nuaely. adv. [from commendable .] Laudably ; in a 

manner worthy of commendation. 

Of preachers the fhire holdeth a number, all commendably 
labouring in their vocation. Carew s Survey oj Cornua.. 

COMMEND AM. [eommenda, low Latin ] 

Commendam is a benefice, which, being void, is commended 

* to the charge and care of fome fufficient clerk to be fupphed, 
until it be conveniently provided of a pador. Con el. 

It had been once mentioned to him, that his peace fhould 
be made, if he would refign his bifhoprick, and deanry of 
Wedminder ; for he had that in commendam. Clarendon. 

CommeNdatarv. n.f [from commendam.] One who holds 
a living in commendam. 

Commendation, n.f [from commend.] 

1. Recommendation ; favourable reprefentation. 

This jewel and my gold are your’s, provided I have your 
commendation for my more free entertainment. Shak. Cymbeline . 

The choice of them fhould be by the commendation of the 
great officers of the kingdom. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

2. Praife; declaration of edeem. 

His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air to fly in 
as in your breath, fo could not you find a fitter fubjeel of com- 
men elation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Good-nature is the mod godlike commendation of a man. 

Dryden’ s Juvenal, Dedication. 

3. Medage of love. 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. Shakefp. 

Plark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to triy king ! 

Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Comm e'n da tory. adj. [from commend.] Favourably repre- 
fentative; containing praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory, to have good forms : to attain them, 
it almod fufficeth not to defpife them. Bacon , Effay 53. 

We bedow the flourifh of poetry on thofe commendatory 
conceits, which popularly fet forth the emiriency of this crea- 
ture. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 5. 

If I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the houfe of lords 
writ commendatory verfes upon me. Pope. 

CommeNder. n. f [from commend.] Praifer. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by mod of the dime 

• commend'ers and difprovers. Wotton. 

CommensaNity. n. ft [from commenfalis , Lat.] Fellowfhip 
of table ; the cudom of eating together. 

1 hey being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promifeuous 
commenjality. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

CommensurabFlity. n.f [from commenfurable.] Capacity 
of being compared with another, as to the meafure ; or of 
being meafured by another. Thus an inch and a yard are 
commenfurable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
"The diameter and circumference of a circle are incommen- 
furable, not being reduceable to any common meafure. Pro- 
portion. 

Some place the -eflence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
conceiving it to confid in a comely commenjur ability of the 
whole unto the parts, and the parts between themfelves. Brown. 

Commensurable, adj. [con and menfura , Lat.] Reducible 

to fome common meafure ; as a yard and a foot are meafured 
by an inch. 

Comm f/nsu r ab e eness. n.f [from commenfurable.] Com- 
menfurability ; proportion. 

There is no commenfurablenefs between this objeft and a 
created underdandmg, yet there is a congruity and connatu- 

HTVs a pnV i a ,r t? /\t c t 7 o a -r-o Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I 0 COMMENSURATE, v. a. [con and menfura , Lat.] To 
reduce to fome common meafure. 

That divifion is not natural, but artificial, and by agree- 
ment, as the apted -terms to commenfurate the longitude of 

r pIaCes ; . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b n. e. 7. 

Commensurate, adj. [from the verb.] ‘ 

Reducible to feme common meafure. 

They permitted no intelligence between them, other than 
u ™ ed,atl0n of forac or g an equally commenfurate to foul 

, b ° d y- Government of the Tongue. I i 

2. Lqual ; proportionable to each other. J g ' 
of 'i;°” , knowled S e adequately commenfurate with the nature 

7'l f ’ , Glanville’s Scepf. c 2 

cannot* TtU p ? rfuaded that t,le y fta ll continue for' ever’ 
duration 2 Ut a,p,rC after a ha P pincfs comnenfurate to thei? 
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Nothing commenfurate to the defires of human nature, Oij 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without being carne*. 
on with any farther defire. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Matter and gravity are always commenfurate. Bentley. 

CommeNsuratelV. adv. [from commenjur ate.] With the 

capacity of meafuring, or being meafured by fome other 


Shakefp . 


duration. 

Vol. 


Hillot fan. 


We are con drained to make the day ferve to meafure the 
year as well as we can, though not commenfurately to each 
year; but by colle&ing the fradlion of days in fever al years, 
’till they amount to an even day. H.ldcr on Rime. 

Co.mmensur a / tion. n.f. [ ti'om commenfurate.] Proportion; 
reduction of fome things to fome common meafure. 

A body over great, or over lmall, will not be thrown fo Lr 
as a body of a middle iize ; fo that, it feemeth, there mud be 
a commenfurati on or proportion between the body moved and 
life force, to make it move well. Bacon s Datura l Hijlory. 

All fitnefs lies in a particular commcnfuration , or proportion 
of one thing to another. South. 

To CO'MMENT. v.n. [comment or, Lat.] To annotate ; to 
write notes upon an author; to expound; to explain; with. 
upon before the thing explained. 

Enter his chamber, view his lifelefs corps. 

And comment then upon his fudden death. Shcikef Henry VI, 

Such are thy fecrets, which my life makes good, 

And comments on thee; for in fev’ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring. 

And in another make me underdand. Herbert . 

Criticks having fird taken a liking to one of thefe poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and illudrate him. Dryd. Juv. DcA. 

They have contented themfelves only to comment upon thofe 
texts, and make the bed copies they could after thofe ori- 
ginals. Temple. 

Indeed I hate that any man fhould be idle, while I mud: 
tranflate and comment. Pope. 

Co'mment. n.f [from the verb.} Annotations on an au- 
thor ; notes ; explanation ; expofition ; remarks. 

In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence fhould bear its comment. 

Forgive the comment that my paffion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind. Shcikef K. John. 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on that part 
of the church of England’s charity. Hammond’s Funda?ncntals. 

Adam came into the world a philofopher, which fufficieritly 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon their names : 
he could view effences in themfelves* and read forms without 
the comment of their refpedlive properties. South’s Sermons . 

All the volumes of philofophy; 

With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an indrument. Frier. 

Proper gedures, and vehement exertions of the voice; are 
a kind of comment to what he utters. Addifon’ s Spell. N°. 407. 

Still with itfelf compar’d, his text perufe ; 
f -A 11 ^ let your comment be the Mantuan mufe. Pope. 

Commentary, n.f. [commentaries, Latin.] 

1. An expofition ; annotation ; remark. 

In religion, feripture is the bed rule; and the church’s uni- 
verfal practice, the bed commentary . King Charles. 

2. Memoir ; narrative in familiar manner. 

. V erc ? in a private commentary which he Wrote of that fer- 
vice, tedified that eight hundred were flain. Bacon. 

7 hey fhew dill the ruins of Cadar’s wall, that reached 
eighteen miles in length, as he has declared it in the fird book 
of his commentaries. Addifon on Italy . 

Commentator, n.f [from comment ] Expofitor ; annotator. 
J- have made fuch expofitions of my authors, as no co?nmen- 
tator will forgive me. Dryden. 

Some of the cornmentators tell us, that Marfya was a lawyer 

Wh ° h , ad , loft hia “ufe. ! Addi f m m jj 

CaJen s cominentator tells us, that bitter fubdances engender 
c o er, and burn the blood. t Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ou will have variety of commentators to explain the difficult 
paffages to you. Ga 

No commentator can more flily pafs 
> O er a learn’d unintelligible place. Pope 

Commenter. n.f [f ronr comment.] One that writes com- 
ments ; an explainer ; an annotator. 

Slily as any com?nenter goes by 
Hard words or fenfe. . jy 

Comment i't iq us. adj. [conmentitius, Lat.] Invented; fiai- 
tious ; imaginary. ’ 

It is eafy to draw a parallelifm between that ancient and this 

itzvvvv and make sood its r “ a ^ e t r 

CO'MMERCE. n.f. [ammerdum, Latin. It wasbndf tlv ac’ 
‘ommeru to be had between God and us. Hooker, i.v. f. , 7’ 

^ flow could communities, J /# 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

5 A ’ Peaceful 
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Peaceful commerce from dividab'e (bores, 

But by degree (land in an thentick place ? Sh. Trt.il. and Greff. 
Inftructed (hips (hall fail to quick commerce , 

* By which lemoteft regions are alJy'd ; 

"Which makes one citv of the univerfe, 

W here fome may gain, and all may be fbpply’d. Dry den. 
Thefe people had not any commence with the other known 
parts of the world Tillotfon. 

In any country , that hath commerce with the reft of the 
world, it is almoft impoftible now to be without the ufe of 
filver coin. Locke. 

To Commence, v. n. [from the noun.] To hold intercourfe 
with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ftate, 

With even ftep and mufing gait. 

And looks commercing with the fkies, 

Thy rapt’ foul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 

Commercial, adj. [from commerce .] Relating to commerce 

or traffick. 

CO 1 ’MME RE. n.f [Fjrench ] A common mother. 

As peace fhould ftill her wheaten garland wear. 

And ftand a comtnere ’tween their amities. Sbakefp. Hamlet . 
To CO'M MIGRATE. v. n. [ con and migre, Latin. J To re- 
move in a body, or by confent, from one country to' 
another 

Commigra't . on. n.f [from commigrate ] A removal of a 
large body of people from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world loft all 
memory of their commutation hence. Woodward' s Nat. Hijl. 
COM MIN A 7 1 ION. n.f [ comminatio , Latin.] 

1 . A threat ; a denunciation of punifhment, or of vengeance. 

• Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to feclude 
from us, to fence them not only by precept and coonmination , . 
but with difficulty -and impoffibilities. Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on ftated days. 

Co.mmi'natory. adj. [from commi nation . ] Denunciatory; 

, threatening. 

To Commingle, v. a. [ commifceo , Latin.] To mix into 
one mafs ; to unite intimately ; to mix ; to blend. 

Bleft are thole. 

Whole blood and judgment are fo well commingled , 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what ftop file pleafe. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

To Commi'ngle. v. n. To unite with another thing. 

DilTolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of fweet almonds do 
not commingle , the oil remaining on the top till they be 
jp.j rrec p Bacon s Pbyfical Rem. 

Comminu'ible. adf [from comminute.'] Frangible; reducible 
to powder ; lufceptible of pulverifation. 

The belt diamonds are comminu'ible without it; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto peftillation, 
and refift not any ordinary peftle. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 
To CO'M MINUTE. v. a. [comminuo, Latin.] To grind; to 
pulverife ; to break into fmall parts. 

Parchment, fkins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them- 
felves be intire bodies, and not comminuted , as fand and allies. 

Bacon s Natural Hijiory , N 3 . 8oo. 
Comminution, n.f. [from comminute.'] The act of grinding 
into fmall parts ; pulverifation. 

Caufes of fixation are the even fpreading of the lpirits and 
tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible parts, and the 
iejunenefs or extreme comminution of fpirits; of which the 
two firft may be joined with a nature liquefiable. . o/.. 

The jaw in men and animals furnifhed with grinders, hath 
an oblique or tranfverfe motion, neceffary for comminution .of 

the meat Ra d on the CreclUon - 

' This uniting of the fteel with the flint doth only make a 

comminution , and a very rapid whirling and melting of lome 
particles ; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 
Commi'serable. adj. [from commiferate.] Worthy of. com- 
panion ; pitiable; fuch as muft excite fympathy or (orrow. 

It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftitute a plantation 
once in forwardnefs : for, befides the difhonour it is the 
euiltinefs of blood of many commi fer able perfons. Bacon s LJJ. 

This was the end of this noble and commf enable perfon, 
Edward eldeft foil to die duke of Clarence. Bacm s hen. V . 
To COMM ITERATE, v. a. [ con and mifereor, Lat.J 1 o pity ; 

to look on with compaffion ; to cqmpaflionate. 

Then we muft thoffi, who groan beneath the weight 
Gf age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. I enham. 

We fhould commiferate our mutual ignorance, and endea- 
vour to remove it. rfrom comr iferaief Pity ; compaf- 

Commisera'tion. n. J. [trom con.mijeruie j / 

fion ; tendernefs, or concern for another s pains. 

Thefe poor feduced creatures,- whom I can neither fpeak 
nor think of but with much commiferation and pity. tiooun. 

Live, and hereafter fay 
A mad man’s mercy bade thee run away. 

I do defy thy commiferation. 

And apprehend thee for a felon here.. Sbak. Rom., and June . 
God knows with how much ammiferattm , and fo.iu ou. 
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caution, I carried on that bufinefs, that I might neither en- 
courage the rebels, nor difeourage the Proteftants. K. Charles. 
She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, ’till peace obtain’d from fault. 

Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Commiferation. Milton's Paradife Lojf b. x. /. 940. 

From you their eftate may expect effectual comfort, fince 
there are none from whom it may not deferve commiferation. 

Sprat's Sermons. 

No where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiferation , 
yet no where is there greater charity. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 

I prevailed with myfelf to go and fee him, partly out of 
commiferation , and partly out of curiofity. Swift. 

COMMISSARY, n. f [ commiffarius , low Latin.] 

1. An officer made occafionally for a certain .purpofe ; a dele- 
gate ; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion, appertaining to fuch 
as exercifes fpiritual jurifdiftion (at leaft fo far as his com- 
miffion permits) in places of the diocefe fo far diftant from 
the chief city, as the chancellor cannot call the fubjefts. Cowel. 

The comndffaries of bifhops have authority oqjy in fome 
certain place of the diocefe, and in fome certain caufes of the 
jurifdiftion limited to them by thebifhop’s commifiion. Ayliffe. 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of the numbers of an army, 
and regulates the procuration and conveyance of proviflon or 
ammunition. 

But is it thus you Englifli bards compofe ? 

With Runiclc lays thus tag inflpid profe ? 

And when you fhould your heroes deeds rehearfe, 

Give us a commiffary's lift in verfe? Prior. 

Co'mmissarishjp. n. f [from commijfary .] The office of a 
commiflary. 

A commiffarifhip is not grantable for life, fo as to bind the 
fucceeding bifhop, though it fhould be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. Ayliffe' s Parergon . 

COMMFSSION. n.f [ commiffio , low Latin.] 

1 . The act of entrufting any thing. 

2. A truft ; a warrant by which any truft is held, or authority 
exercifed. 

Commi fion is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men 
exercifing jurifdiftion, either ordinary or extraordinary, have 
for their power. Cowel. 

Omiffion to do what is neceffary, 

Seals a commiffon to a blank of danger. Sb. Troil. and Creff. 
The fubjefts grief 

Comes through commiffons , which compel from each 
The flxth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

He led our powers ; 

Bore the commiffon of my place and perfon ; 

The which immediacy may well ftand up, 

And call itfelf your brother. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

He would have .them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their office, and fo he joins commiffon with inftruc- 
tion: by one he conveys power, by the other knowledge. South. 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is conftituted. 

Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the cor.cjueft of Per- 

fia, gave out his commffiGns into all parts of his empire, for 
the raffing of a mighty army. Knolles' s Hif. of the Lurks. 

' I was made a colonel ; though I gained my commiffon by the 
horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a fix-bar gate. AcldiJ. htn. 
He for his fon a gay commiffon buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. Pope . 

4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

It was both a ftrange commiffon , and a ftrange ouedience to 

a commiffon , for men,° in the' midft of their own blood, and 
being fo furioufly afiailed, to hold tneir hands contrary to t e 
laws of nature and neceffity. Bacon s Way with pain. 

Such commiffon from above 
I have receiv’d, 10 anfwer thy defire _ 

Of knowledge within bounds : beyond, abftarn 
To afk> b Miltons Paradfe Lof. 

At his command the fiorms invade; 

The winds by his commiffon blow; 

"Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. vr ya * 

He bore his great csmmif.on in his look; 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he fpoke. ry . 
c. Aft of committing a crime ; perpetration Sins ot con j 
fan are diftinguifhed in theology from fins of ©million. 

Every mmufficn of fin introduces into thefou ^ 

d Tefind“ m felf in the habit of known . fin, whether 
cornmifm of fomethmg which God hat {or ^ %J SettMns _ 
omiflion of fomethmg commanded. & 

6. A number of people joined in a truft or o-lxce. 

7. The ftate of that which is intruded to a ^number J 

officers ; as the bread jeal was put into commiffon. , p or 

8. [In commerce.] The order by which a faftoi trade 

another perfon,. ^ nA , wr • to 

To Commission, v. a. [from commiffonk] 0 P ? 

appoint. _• The 
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The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He firft cmmffwn to the ^ ^ y „ , 

In threat ningemba.iy. . To com- 


Commi'tter 


COM 

n , f [from commit .J ’Perpetrator, l ie 


I ne pvavc lexica - 

He firft commiffons to the Latian land,^ 

In threat’ning embaliy. 0 ) ) ^ rnn . 

To cloM mission ate. *. *. [from cnnujfrn.} Io com 
million; to empowe 

A<; he W2S thus fent by bis tainur 5 v ^ m 1 ^,-1^ 

folcmnly anumtf.or, cited by him to n„rl 


miffioii ; to empower. # p apoftles 

As he was thus fent by his faffier, to ai.o viciu ? 

mzsgsz sssgS 

rh-ATirp : arid fure this is competent evidence, that the 


{bed the chartre ; and fure this is competent evidence, tnat me 
Sn was of the greateft and mott weighty mnpomn^ 

Commissioner, n.f [from commiffon] One included 

Wi "WfjffXh who hath commiffion, aslet^pgn^ 

T-b w'-h’i ii'th your toners 
» came into England, with 

nants were conducted. .Me 

1 he archbilhop was made one of the CQmm $ lone Q larendon 

Suppofe itinerary commiff oners to inlpeft, throughout the 
kingdom; into the conduct of men in office, with refpect to 
morals and religion as well as abilities. lu J ■ 

Like are their merits, like rewards tney lhare, _ 

That ftiines a coiffiul, this dmmiffoner. j. ope s Dunaacl. 
CoMMi'ssu.RE. n.f. \commijfura, Latin.] Joint; a place where 

one part is joined to another. .... 

All thefe inducements cannot countervail the inconvenience 
of disjointing the commiffures with io many ftrokes ot tie 
chizel Wotton s Architecture. 

This animal is covered with a ftrongfhell, jointed like ar- 
mour bv four tranfverfe commiffures in the middle of the body, 
connected by tough membranes. Ray on the Creation . 

To COMMIT, v. a. [ccmmiitc, Latin] _ 

1. To intruft; to give in truft; to put into the hands or 

another. 

It is not for your health thus to cmmit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. . Sbakefp. 
They who are defirous to commit to memory, might have 

eafe. 2 Mac ' iL 2 5 ‘ 

2. To put in any place to be kept fafe. 

Is my mufe controul d 
By fervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold ! 

At leaft I’ll dig a hole within the ground. 

And to the trufty earth commit the found. Drycl. P erf Sat. 

3. To fend to prifon ; to imprifon. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
ftriking him about Bardolph. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

They two were committed , at leaft reftrained of their 
liberty. • Clar endon. 

So though my ankle file has quitted, 

Mv heart continues ftill committed ; 

And, like a bail’d and main priz’d lover. 

Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras , p. ii. 

4. To perpetrate ; to do a fault ; to be guilty of a crime. 

Keep thy word juftly ; fwear not; commit not with man’s 
fworn fpoufe. * Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Letters out of Ulfter gave him notice of the inhumane mur- 
ders coimnittcd there upon a multitude of the Proteftants. Claren. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brifk 
gamefome lafs. L' EJlrange. 

’Tis policy 

For fon and father to take different fides ; 

Then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Commitment, n.f [from commit.] Adf of fending to pri- 
fon ; imprifonment. 

It did not appear by any new examinations or commitments , 
that any other perfon of quality was difeovered or appeachcd. 

Bacon s Plenry V II. 

1 hey were glad, to compound for his bare commitment to the 
Tower, whence he was within few days enlarged. Clarendon. 

I have been confidering, ever fince my commitment , what it 
might be proper to deliver upon this occafion. Swift. 

2. An order for fending to prifon. 

Committee, n.f. [from commit.] 

Ihofe to whom the conlideration or ordering of any mat- 
ter is referred, either by fome court to whom it belongs, or 
by confent of parties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, 
it is either agreed to and pafied, or not agreed to ; or neither 
of thefe, but referred to the confideration of fome appointed 
by the houfe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are called 
a committee. Cowel. 

Manchefter had orders to march thither, having a committee 
of the parliament with him, as there was another committee of 
theScottilh parliament always in that army; there being alfo 
now a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war. Clarendon. 

.11 corners were filled with covenanters, confufion, co?n- 
mittee men, and foldiers, ferving each other to their ends of 
revenge, 0 r power, or profit ; and thefe committee men and 
loldiers were pofleft with this covenant. Walton. 


commits. , nartaker of other 

Such an one makes a man not 01 } P*_ ,-pjc yct 

,, but a deliver of fftb. 

fo as to leave the lO.mmUa as ,i o , 


Such an one maxes aii.au — — v ; hirfficlf; yct 

men’s fins, but a deriver of 

fo as to leave the commi tte) as o C om- 

CommPttjble. adj. [from commit.] Liable to 

m Befides the miftakes committible in the folary compile of 

years, the difference of chronology difturbs nis ^utes 

y 5 Browns Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 12. 

/ r 'f n T at 1 To min°le ; to blenu ; 

To Commi'x. v. a. [commijceo, Lat.J X o m D 

to mix ; to unite with things in one mals. 

A dram of sold, diffolved m aqua regia, with a dram o. 

copper in aqua fortis commixed , gave a great co our. 

The written againft the fpontaneous generahon of frog 

in the clouds ; or, on the earth, out of ^water 

C °"li t inanifeft by this experiment, that the commixed imprei- 
fions of all the colours do ftir up and beget a fenlatio 
white; that is, that whitenefs is compound^ail ^ e 

Commi'xion. n.f. [from commix.] Mixture; incorpofauon 

of different ingredients. . r 

Were thy commixion Greek and I rojan, lo 
That thou could’ft fay, this hand is Grecian all. 

And this is Trojan. Shakefpeare s Troilus and Creffida. 

Commlxtion. n.f [“from commix.] Mixture; incorporation; 

union of various fubftances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 
that is, of birds and beafts, as batts, and fome few others, 
fo confirmed and fet together, that we cannot define the be- 
ginning or end of either; there being a comnnxtion ot both in 
the whole, rather than adapation or cement of the one unto 
the other. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. 111. 

Commixture, n. f. [from commix.] . t , . 

1. The aft of mingling; the ftate of being mingled; incorpo- 
ration ; union in one mafs. 

In the commixture of anv thing that is more oily or fwee t, 
fuch bodies are leaft apt to putrefy, the air working little upon 
t h em> Bacons Natural Hiflory , N°. 3 50. 

2 . The mafs formed by mingling different things; compofition s 
compound. 

Fair ladies, mafk’d, are rofes in the bud ; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds : are roles blown, 

Difmafk’d, their damafk fweet commixture fhewn. Sbakefp . 

My love and fear glew’d many friends to thee ; 

And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mifproud York. Sbakefp. 
There is fcarcely any rifing but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon , Ejfay 15. 

All the circumftances and refpeft of religion and ftate inter- 
mixed together in their commixture , will better become a royal 
hiftory, or a council-table, than a fingle life. Wotton. 

Commo'de. n.f [French.] The head-drefs of women. 

Let them refleft how they would be affefted, fhould they 
meet with a man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack-boots, 
drelled up in a commode and a nightrail. Speclat. N°. 435 * 
She has contrived to fhew her principles by the fetting of 
her coimnode ; fo that it will be impoffible for any woman that 
is difidFefted to be in the fafhion. Addifon s Freeholder t N\ 8. 
She, like fome penfive ftatefman, walks demure. 

And fmiles, and hugs, to make deftruftion fure ; 

Or under high commodes , with looks ereft, 

Barefac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. Granville . 

COMMODIOUS, adj. \commodus , Latin.] 

1. Convenient; fuitable; accommodate to any purpofe; fit; 
proper ; free from hindrance or uneafinefs. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in ; for being fo 
near the moon, it had been too near the fun. Raleigh's Hif. 
To that recefs, commodious for furprize. 

When purp'e light fhall next fuffufe the fkies. 

With me repair. •• Pope's Oclyff. b. iv. /. 550* 

2. Ufeful ; fuited to wants or neceffities. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious , 
they do greatly deceive themfelves. Hooker , h. iv. fedi. 4. 

Bacchus was grown a proper young man, had found out 
the making of wine, and many things elfe commodious for 
mankind. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World , b. i. c. 6. f 5. 
The gods have done their part, 

By fend i n g th is commodious pi agu e . Dryden' s Oedipus. 

Maro’s mufe, 

Thrice facred mufe, commodious precepts gives, 

Inftruftive to the fwains. Phillips . 

Commo'diously. adv. [from commodious .] 

1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 

In a deep cave feated commodioufy , 

There dwelt a good fubftantial country moiffie. Cowley . 

2. Without diftrefs. 

We need not fear 

To pafs commodioufy this life, fuftain’d 
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By him with many comforts, ’till we end 

In d u ft ; our final reft, and native home. Milt. Far. Loft. 

3. Suitably to a certain purpofc 

AVifdoili may have framed one and the fiime thin^ to ferve 
convrothonfy for divers ends. Hooker , b v.feff. 42. 

Galen, upon tne confideration of the body, challenges any 
one to find how the leaft fibre might be more commodioujly 
placed lor life or cornel inefs. South's Sermons. 

Commodiousness. n. f. [from commodious .] •Convenience; 
advantage. 

1 he place requireth many circumftances ; as the fituation 
near the fca, for the commodioufnefs of an intercourfe with 
England.. Bacon. 

Of cities, the great nefs and riches increafe according to the 
commodioufnefs of their fituation in fertile countries, or upon 
rivers and havens. Temple 

Com mo'dity. n.f. [ commoditas, Latin ] 

J. Intereft; advantage; profit. 

They knew, that howfoever men may feek their own com- 
modity , yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 
not to^be buffered. Hooker , b. v. Jeff. 10. 

Commodity , the biafs of the world. 

The world, which of itfelf is poifed well, 

’Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

Thisfwayof motion, this commodity , 

Makes it take head from all indifterency. 

From all diredlion, purpofe, courfe, intent. Shake f. K. John. 
After much debatement of the commodities or difeommodi- 
ties like to enfue, they concluded. Hayward . 

2 . Convenience of time or place. 

'I here came into her head certain verfes, which, if fhe had 
had prefent commodity , fhe would have adjoined as a retraction 
to the other. Sidney , b. ii. 

She demanded leave, not to lofe this long fought for com- 
modity of time, to eafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or the frefhnefs of the 
fields. Ben. Johnforis Difcov. 

3* Vv ares ; merchandife ; goods for traffick. 

All my fortunes are at fea ; 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raife a prefent fum. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

It had been difficult to make fuch a mole where they had 
not fo natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuola, which 
immediately hardens in the water. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the common 
meafure. Locke.' 

Of money in the commerce and traffick of mankind, the 
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principal ufe is that of faving the commutation of more bulky 
commoditi es . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cqmmo'dore. n. f. [ probably corrupted from the Spanifh 
comendador. ] The captain who commands a fquadron of fhips. 

COMMON, n. f [ communis , Latin.] 

1. Belonging equally to more than one. 

T hough life and fenfe be common to man and brutes, and 
. their operations in many things alike; yet by this form he 
lives the life of a man, and not of a brute, and hath the fenfe 
of a man, and not of a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, befides the right of 
punifhment common to him with other men, a particular right 
to feek reparation. Locke. 

2. Having no pofleflor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the pofleffion of 
a private man revert to the community, and fo become again 
perfectly common , no body having a right to inherit them ; nor 
can any one have a property in them, otherwife than in other 
things common by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar; mean; not diftinguifhed by any excellence; often 
feen ; eafy to be had ; of little value ; not rare ; not fcarce. 

Or as the man whom princes do advance, 

Upon their gracious mcrcy-feat to fit. 

Doth common things, of courfe and circumftance, 

To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 

4. Publick ; general ; ferving the ufe of all. 

He was advifed by a parliament-man not to be ftrief in 
reading all the common prayer, but make fome variation. IValt. 

I need not mention the old common fhore of Rome, which 
ran from all parts of the town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addifon on Ita’y. 

5. Of no rank; mean ; without birth or defeent. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Henry VI. 

Flying bullets now. 

To execute his rage, appear too flow ; 

They mifs, or fwcep but common fouls away, 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Ik aller, 

6. Frequent; ufual ; ordinary. 

T here is an evil which I have feen common among men. 

Eccles. vi. 1. 

The Papifts were the moft common place, and the butt 
ao-ainft whom all the arrows were dire&ed. Clarendon. 
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Neither is it ftrange that there fhould be myfteries in divi- 
Proftitute 6 ^ ^ ^ COmniGne ^- °P eration s in nature. Swift. 

r is a ftrange thing, the impudence of fome women » was 
the word of a dame, who herfelf was common. UEfiranve 

c , H yg^? hu ? Was S oin § to marr y a common woman, but con- 
1 ulted x Inlander upon the occafion. Spectator , N°. 47 c- 

8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as fignify both adion and paffion 
are called common 1 as afpernor, 1 dejpijc, or am defpijcd ; and 
alio fuch nouns as are both mafeuline and feminine, as parens . 

Co mmon, n. J [from the adjective.] An open ground equal- 
Jy uied by many perfons. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty afs, to (hake his ears, 

And graze in commons. Shakefpeare's Julius Cat far. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufe of its 
endeaimentr Does any one refpect a common as much as he 
does his garden ? W;. 

Common, aav. [from the adjedive.] Commonly; ordinarily. 

Iam more than common tall. Shakefp. As you like it. 

In Co'mmon. 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain number. 

By making an explicite confent of every commoner necef- 
fary to any ones appropriating to himfelf any part of what is 
given in commo n children or fervants could not cut the meat 
which their father or mafter had provided for them in common , 
without affigning to every one his peculiar part. Locke. 

2. Equally with another ; indiferiminately. 

In a work of this nature it is impoffible to avoid puerilities, 
it having that in common with didionaries, and books of anti- 
quities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Co'mmon. v. n. [from the noun.] To have a joint right 
with others in fome common ground. 

Common Law contains thofe cuftoms and ufages which have, 
by long prefeription, obtained in this nation the force of laws. 
It is diftinguifhed from the ftatute law, which owes its autho- 
rity to ads of parliament. 

Common Pleas. The king’s court now held in Weftminfter- 
hall ; but anciently moveable. Gwin obferves, that ’till Henry 
III. granted the magna charta there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king’s bench, fo called becaufe it followed 
the king ; but upon the grant of that charter, the court of 
common pleas was ereded, and fettled at Weitminfter. All 
civil caufes, both real and perfonal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ftrid laws of the realm; 
and Fortefcue reprefents it as the only court for real caufes. 
The chief judge is called the lord chief juftice of the common 
pleas , and he is affifted by three or four aftociates, created by 
letters patent from the king. Cowel. 

Co'mmonaele. adj. [ from common. ] What is held in 
common. 

Much good land might be gained from forefts and chafes, 
and from other commonable places, fo as there be care taken 
that the poor commoners have no injury. Bacon s Ad. to Fillers. 

Co'mmonage. n. f [from common.] The right of feeding on 
a common ; the joint right of ufing any thing in common 
with others. 

Commonalty, n. f [eommunaute, French.] 

1. The common people; the people of the lower rank. 

Bid him ftrive 

To gain the love o’ th’ commonalty ; the duke 
Shall govern England. Shakef Henry VIII. 

There is in every ftate, as we know, two portions of fub- 
jeds ; the nobles and the commonalty. Bacon , EJfay 16. 

The emmet joined in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty . Milton s Paradife Lo/l, b.vn. /. 489. 

All gentlemen are almoft obliged to it ; and I know no rea- 
fon we fhould give that advantage to the commonalty of Eng- 
land, to be foremoft in brave adions. Dryd. Pref. to An. Mir . 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledgment of the 
commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker , b.ni. 

Co'mmoner. n.f [from common .] 

1. One of the common people ; a man of low rank; of mean 
condition. 

Doubt not 

The commoners , for whom we ftand, but they, 

Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakejp. Conolanus. 
His great men durft not pay their court to him, ’till he had 
fatiated his thirft of blood by the death of fome of his loyal 
commoners. Addijoiis Freeholder , NA 10. 

2. A man not noble. 

T his commoner has worth and parts, 

Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d for arts : 

His head achs for a coronet; . 

And who is blefs’d, that is not great ? Prior. 

3. A member of the houfe of commons. 

4. One who has a joint right in common ground. 

Much land might be gained from commonable places, fo as 

there be care taken that the poor cotnmoners have no mjury. 

Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

' 
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5. A Undent of the fecond rdnk at the univerfity of Oxford; one 
that eats at the common table. 

6. A proftitute. . 

Behold this ring, 

Whofe high refped, and rich validity, 

Did lack a parallel : yet, for all that, 

He o-ave it to a commoner o’ th’ camp. < Shakef pear e . 

Common iT ion. n.f [commonitio, Latin.] Advice; warning* 

inftrudtion. „ _ , r 

Co'mmonly. adv. [from common.] Frequently; ufually ; or- 
dinarily. 

This hand of your’s requires 
Much caftigation, exercife devout; 

For here’s a ftrong and fweating devil here, 

That commonly rebels. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

A oreat difeafe may change the frame of a body, though, 
if it fives to recover {Length, it commonly returns to its natural 

condition. Tem P le - 

Co'mmonness. n.f. [from common . ] 

1 . Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commonnejs of the guilt obviate the cenfure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for men to accufe their 
own faults in other perfons. Government of the Tongue , f. 6. 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu male adminijlrari ■: the 
commonnefs makes me not know who is the author; but fure 
he muft be fome modern. Swift. 

To Commonplace, v. a. To reduce to general heads. 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and common- 
placing an univerfal hiftory from the whole body of hiftorians. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

Commonplace-book. n.f. A book in which things to be 
remembered are ranged under general heads. 

I turned to my commonplace- book, and found his cafe under 
the word coquette. Toiler , N°. 107. 

Co'mmgns. n.f 

1. The vulgar ; the lower people ; thofe who inherit no honours. 

Little office 

The hateful commons will perform for us ; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shakefp. Richardll. 

Hath he not pafs’d the nobles and the commons ? Shakefp. 

Thefe three to kings and chiefs their feenes difplay. 

The reft before the ignoble commons play. Dryden' s Fables. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around. 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can : the nobler fort, 

With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. 

2. The lower houfe of parliament, by which the people are re- 
prefented, and of which the members are chofen by the 
people. 

My good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg’d by the commons P Doth his majefty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakefpeare's Flcnry VI. 

In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, unfatisfiecl of his 
guilt, durft not condemn him. King Charles. 

3. Food ; fare; diet: fo called from colleges, where it is eaten 
in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove-colour, and took his commons 
with the pigeons. L'Ef range. 

Mean while fhe quench’d her fury at the flood. 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : 

Their commons , though but coarfe, were nothing fcant; 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryden. 

'{'he do&or now obeys the fummons. 

Likes both his company and commons ; 

Di (plays his talent ; fits ’till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again. Swift. 

Commonweal, 1 r rr , 

Commonwealth. \ n 'J' L from common and weal, or wealth.] 

1. A polity; an eftablifhed form of civil life. 

I wo foundations bear up publick focieties ; the one incli- 
nation, whereby all men defire fociable fife ; the other an or- 
der agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in livino- 
together : the latter is that which we call the lav/ of a common- 

we f ■ H °° ker - 

it was impoffible to make a commonweal in Ireland, without 
fettling of all die eftates and pofleffions throughout the king- 

dor B‘ . Davies on Ireland. 

A continual parliament would but keep the commonweal in 
tune, by preferving laws in their vigour. King Charles. 

1 here is no body in the commonwealth of learning who does 
profefs himfelf a lover of truth. Locke 

2. The publick; the general body of the people. 

Such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal. Shakefp. Plenry IV. 

heir fons are well tutored by you : you are a good mem- 
ber of the commonwealth. Shakefpeare's Love's Labour Loll. 

3. A government in which the fupreme power is lodged in the 

people ; a republic^. S C 

Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
Vo* W0U ^ ^ ee P to a Stygian pradice. 
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Againft that commonwealth which they have founded. Jdhnfd* 
Commonwealths were nothing more, in their original, but 
free cities; though fometimes, by force of orders and ailci- 
pline, they have extended themfelves into mighty domi- 

mans. . t, If 

Co'mmorance. } n.f [from commorant.] Dwelling; habita- 

Co'mmorancy. f tion ; abode; refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of commorance of 
witnefles, is by this means plainly and evidently fet forth. 

Hale's Hi/lory of the Common Law of England. 
An archbifhop, out of his diocefe, becomes fubjecr to the 
archbiftiop of the province where he has his abode and com - 
?norancy. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

COMMORANT. adj. [commorans, Latin.] Relident; dwell- 
ing; inhabiting. 

The abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is com- 
morant and refiding in another monaftery. Alyjje's P ar ergon. 

Com moTion. n.f [ co?n?notio , Latin.] 

1. Tumult; difturbance; combuftion ; fedition; publick difor- 
der; infurredion. 

By flatt’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And when he’ll pleafe to make commotion , 

’Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. Shakef Henry Vf. 
When ye fhall hear of wars and commotions , be not terrified. 

Luke xxi. 9; 

The Iliad confifts of battles and a continual commotion ; 
the Odyfiey in patience and wifdom. Broom s Notes on the Odyff. 

2. Perturbation; aiforder of mind ; heat; violence; agitation. 

Some ftrange commotion 

Is in his brain ; he bites his lips, and ftarts. Shak. Hen. V III. 
He could not debate any thing without fome commotion , 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. Difturbance; reftlefnefs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that 
he would allay the commotions of the water, and put an end 
to the earthquake. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory , p. iii. 

Commo' itoner . n.f. [f fom commotion.] One that caufes com- 
motions ; a difturber of the peace. A word not in ufe. 

The people more regarding commotioners than commiffioners, 
flocked together, as clouds clufter againft a ftorm. Hayward. 

To CommoVe. v. a. [ commovco , Latin.] Todifturb; to agi- 
tate ; to put into a violent motion ; to unfeitle. 

Strait the fands, 

Com?nov' d around, in gathering eddies play. Thomf. Summer. 
To COMMUNE, v. n. [commisnico, Lat.] To converfe; to 
ta together ; to impart fenti merits mutually. 

So long as Guy on with her communed. , 

Unto the ground fire caft her modeft eye; 

And e ver and anon, with rofy red, 

1 he bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy Efueen. 

I will commune with you of fuch things. 

That want no ears but your’s. Shak. Meafure for Meafure . 

1 hey would forbear open hoftility, and refort unto him 
peaceably, that they might commune together as friends. Hayw . 

Then commune , how that day they beft may ply 
Their growing work. Milton's Paradfc\Lofl^ b. ix. /. 20 r. 
Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe that, for the moft 
pai t, men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe 
which they commune about with others. Locke. 

CommunicabiAit y. n. f [from communicable.] The quality 

^ o( being communicated ; capability to be imparted. 

CommuAic able. adj. [from communicate.] 

1. That which may become the common poffeffion of more 
than one ; with to. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be fo likewife. Hooker, b. v.feff. 20, 

2. 1 hat which may be imparted, or recounted; with to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible king. 

Only omnifeient, hath fupprefs’d in night, 

2 0 none communicable in earth or heav’n. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The happy place 

Rather inflames thy torment, reprefenting 

Loftblifs, to thee no mor & communicable. Milton's Par. Rev. 

Communicant, n.f. [from communicate.] One who is pre- 
lent, as a worfhipper, at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper - 
one who participates of the blefled facrament. 5 

Communicants have ever ufed it ; and we, by the form of the 
very utterance, do fliew we ufe it as communicants. Hooker 
A conftant frequenter of worfhip, and a never-failin^ 
monthly communicant. Attrrbur <’ 0 

To COMMUNICATE. \_conrnmnico. tiff? 

1. To impart to others what is in our own power; to make 
others partakers ; to confer a joint pofleffion ; to beftow 

liar beTfils Wi £ *"> b « P— 

. Where Gofl is worlhipprf, there he 

gS Which of‘ the T CCS * , ■ V**’ ^ 

Winch of the Grecian ch.efs conforts with thee? 

.but .Diomede defires my company 

And fll!I communicates his praife with me. Dryden's Fables 

2. To reveal ; to impart knowledge. ^ 

5 B b 
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I learned diligently, and do communicate wifdom liberally : I 
do not hide hef riches. Wijd. vii. 13. 

Charles the hardy would communicate his fecrets with none ; 
and lead: of all, thofe fecrets which troubled him moft. Bacon. 
He communicated thofe thoughts only with the lord Digby, 
the lord Colepeper, and the chancellor of the exchequer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

3, It had anciently the prepofition lOith before the perfon, to 
whom communication either of benefits or knowledge was made. 

A journey of much adventure. Which* to drew the ftrength 
of his privacy, had been before not communicated with any 
other. Wotton. 

4. Now it has only to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him 
that teacheth. Gal. pi i. 6. 

His majefty frankly promifed, that he could not, in any 
decree, communicate to any perfon the matter, before he had 
taken and communicated to them his own refolutions. Clarendon. 

Thofe who fpeak in publick, are better heard when they 
difeourfe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when 
they read all they would communicate to their hearers. Watts. 
To Communicate, v. n. 

1. To partake of the bleffed facrament. 

The primitive Chriftians communicated every day. Taylor. 

2. To have fomething in common with another ; as, the houfes 
communicate , there is a pafTage between them common to botn, 
by which either may be entered from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a fyftem of fuch canals, 
which all communicate with one another, mediately or imme- 
diately. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Communication, n.f [from communicate.] 

1. The abl of imparting benefits or knowledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception and com- 
munication of learned knowledge. Holders Elements of Speech. 

2. Common boundary or inlet; paffage or means, by w ic 
from one place there is a way without interruption to another. 

The map fhews the natural communication providence has 
formed between the rivers and lakes of a country at fo great a 

diftance from the.fea. , °\ Ital T 

The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 
communication it has both with Alia and Europe. r utonot. 

3. Interchange of knowledge ; good intelligence between levera 

perfons. „ , . 

Secrets may be carried fo far, as to flop the emmimeaum 
neceffary among all who have the management of affairs. Swift. 

4. Conference ; converfation. - 

Abner had communication with the eldeis of Ifrae , ay 
ing, ye fought for David in times paft to be king over you. 

now then do it. , . / 

The chief end of language, in communication, being to be 

underflood, words ferve not for that end, when any word does 
not excite in the hearers the fame idea which it flan s or in 

the mind of the fpeaker. . T .. 

Communicative, adj. [from communicate.] nc me o 
make advantages common ; liberal of benefits or knowledge; 

not clofe ; not felfifh. . 

We conceive them more than fome envious and mercenary 

gardeners will thank us for; but they deferve not the name of 
that communicative and noble profeffion. Evelyn s Kalendat . 

We think we have fufficiently paid for our want of pru- 
dence, and determine for the future to be Ids communicative. 

Swift and Pope's Preface. 

Communicativeness, n.f [from communicative, ] The qua- 
lity of being communicative, of bellowing or impartii e 

nefits or knowledge. . . c „ . • c j...,. 

He is not only the moft communicative of all bcmgfc but 

he will alfo communicate himfelt m fuch meafure as auu y 
to fatisfy 5 otherwife lbrne degrees of commumcaUvcncfi would 

be wanting. . 

Co mmu'nion. n.f. [ammumo, Latin.[ 

1. Intercourfe; fellowlhip ; common pofieffion s ; P« lcl P at 
of fomething in common ; interchange of tranfaaions 

Confider, finally, the angels, as having with us that com 
Anion which the'apoftle to the Hebrews noteth; and m e 
gard whereof, angels have not difdained 

° Ur w::re er r, byourfelves, fufficient to furnift ourfelves 
with competent (lores for fuch a life as our nature doth defile, 
therefore 'we are natural* induced to "jj £ 

lowfnip with others. . „ r ofr a ; rs with the 

Et ^r ites had ncver 

Thou, fo pleas’d, 

Can’d raife thy creature to^t l^ght^uwd 
Of union, or commimon, deify d. MU ^ 

Wc maintain communion with God himteir, 
in the fame degree partakers of the Divine Nature Hddes. 

2. The common or publick celebration of the PP ' 

the participation of the bleffed facrament. 

They revived that the (landing of the — 
all churches fhouid be altered. 
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Tertuliian reporteth, tj?at the pidture of Chrift was engraven 
upon the communion cup. ^ Peacham on Drawing 

3. A common or publick a£L 

Men began publickly to call on the name of the Lord ; 
that is, they ferved and praifed God by communion, and in 
publick manner. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World 

4. Union in the common worShip of any church. 

Bare communion with a good church, can never alone make 
a good man ; for, if it could, we Should have no bad ones. 

South's Sermons. 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the communion of 
that church. _ SiUlingfeet. 

Community, n.f [ communitas , Latin.] 

1 The commonwealth ; the body politick. 

How could communities. 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhood in cities. 

But by degree. Hand in authentick place? Sh. Troll. andCrejf. 
Not in a fingle perfon only, but in a community or multi- 
tude of men. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

This parable may be. aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that lecure a civil community. L' Ef range. 

It is not defigned for her own ufe, but for the whole com- 
munity. Addi f on' s Guardian, N°. 157. 

The love of our country is impreffed on our mind, for the 
prefervation of the community. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 5. 

He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard in all his 
actions to the great community. Atterbury. 

2. Common pofieffion ; the fiate contrary to property or appro- 
priation. 

This text is far from proving Adam foie proprietor, it is 
a confirmation of the original community of all things. Locke. 

3. Frequency; commonnefs. 

He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; feen, but with fuch eyes. 

As, fick and blunted with community , 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakefpeare . 

Commutabi'lity. n.f. [from commutable .] The quality of 
being capable of exchange. 

Commu'table. adj. [from commute .] That may be ex- 

changed for fomething elfe ; that may be bought off, or ran- 
fomed. 

Commutation, n.f [from commute.] 

1. Change; alteration. 

A11 innocent nature could hate nothing that was innocent : 
in a word, fo great is the commutation , that the foul then hated 
only that which now only it loves, i. e. fin. South's Sermons. 

2. Exchange; the a£t of giving one thing for another. 

The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and returning, 
by commerce and commutation. South s Sermons: 

According to the prefent temper of mankind, it is abfolute- 
ly neceffary that there be fome method and means of commu- 
tation, as that of money. Day on the Creation. 

The ufe of money in the commerce and traffick of man- 
kind, is that of faving the commutation of more bulky com- 
modities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Ranfom ; the aft of exchanging a corporal for a pecuniary 

punifhment. . 

The law of God had allowed an evafion, that is, by way 
of commutation or redemption. Browns V Agar Err ours, b. v. 
Commutative, adj. [from commutjf] _ Relative to exchange; 
as commutative juflice, that honefty which is exerci e in tra 
fick, and which is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

To COM MUTT. v. a. [ commuto , Latin.] 

To exchange ; to put one thing in the place of another ; to 

o-ive ©r receive one thing for another. r 1 

° This will commute our talks, exchange thefe pleafant an 
rainful ones, which God affigns, for thofe uneafy and frm - 
lefs ones we impofe on ourfelves. Decay of i )• 

2. To buy oft', or ranfom one obligation by another. 

Some commute fwearing for whoring ; as if for ^£ 
the one were a difpenfation for the other. ^ grange. 

To Commu'te. v.n. To attone ; to bargain for 

Thofe inftitutions which God defigned for means t 
men in ho.inefs, they look upon as a P-fiege to feinted 

— l] Mutual ; reciprocal: 

ufed only in poetry. , j. 

Love our hearts, and hymen did our hands. 

Unite commutual in moft facred bands 

There, with commutual zeal, we both had mo 
In a£ls of dear benevolence and love ; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals m command. Pop 
COMPACT, n. f. [pad urn, Latin.] A contraft , „ ^ 

an agreement ; a mutual and fettled appointm 
or more, to do or to forbear fomething. 

I hope the king made peace with ad of us ; jjj 

And the compact is firm and true in me. Shak JP. c0fnpa # 9 
In the beginnings of fpeech there was an imp ^ or 

founded upon common confent, that uc 1 exprefs their 

geftures, fhouid be figns whereby they woutc. ^ 

thoughts. To 
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fovp aTt v. a. [ compingo compadum, Latin.] 

I To joL together with firmnefs ; to unite clofely j to confo- 

lidate. „ . , r 

Inform her full of my particular fears ; 

And thereto add fuch reafons of your own* 

As may cm*8 it more. Sbahff carCs King tear. 

Nor are the nerves of Ins compared ftrength 
Stretch’d, and diffolv’d into unfinew’d length. Denham. 

Bv what degrees this earth’s compared fphere 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns to bear. Rofcom. 
This difeafe is more dangerous as the folids are more ltridt 
and c-.mpaCted, and confequently more fo as^ people are a - 

vanced in age. . 0n DuU 

Now the bright fun compacts the precious itone, < 
Imparting radiant luftre, like his own. Blackrnore s Creation, 

2. To make out of fomething. 

If he, compact of jars, grow mufical* 

We fhall have fhortly difeord in the fpheres. Shakefpeare. 

3. To league with. 

i hou pernicious woman, 

Compact with her that’s gone, think’ft thou thy oaths, 
Though they would fwear down each particular fadl. 

Were teftimonies. Shakefp. Ivleafure for Meafure. 

4. To join together; to bring into a fyftem. 

We fee the world fo compacted, that each thing preferveth 
other things, and alfo itfelf. Hooker , b. i. f. 9* 

Compa'ct. adj. [ compaCtus , Latin. J 

1. Firm; folid ; clofe; denfe ; of firm texture. 

Is not the denfity greater in free and open fpaces, void of 
air and other grofler bodies, than within the pores of water, 
glafs, cryftal, gems, and other compaCt bodies. Newton s Opt. 

Without attraction the diffevered particles of the chaos 
could never convene into fuch great compact maffes as the 
planets. Bentley. 

2. Brief ; as a compact difeourfe. 

Compa'ctedness. n.f [from compacted.] Firmnefs; denfity; 
Sticking or compadednefs , being natural to denfity, requires 
fome excels of gravity in proportion to the denfity, or fome 
other outward violence, to break it. Digby on Bodies. 

Thofe atoms are fuppofed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard ; which compadednefs and hardnefs is a demonftra- 
tion, that nothing could be produced by them. Cheyne . 

CompaTtly. a civ. [from compad.] 

1. Clofely; denfely 

2. With neat joining; with good compadlure. 

Compactness, n.f. [from compad.] Firmnefs; clofenefs; 

denfity. 

The reft, by reafon of the compadnefs of terreftrial 
matter, cannot make its way to wells. Woodw. Nat. Hijlory. 
CompaCture. n.f [from compad.] Structure; manner in 
which any thing is joined together ; compagination. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong. 

Which to the gate diredlly did incline, 

With comely compafs and compadure ftrong, 

Neither unfeemlyfhort, nor yet exceeding long. Fai. Lfueen. 
COMP A'GES. n.f. [Latin.] A fyftem of many parts united. 
The organs in animal bodies are only a regular compages of 
pipes and vefiels, for the fluids to pafs through. Ray. 

Compagina'tion. n.f. [compago, Latin.] Union ; ftruc- 
ture ; junction ; connexion ; contexture. 

1 lie intire or broken compagination of the magnetical 
fabrick under it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

Co'mpa nableness. n.f [from company.] The quality of 
being a good companion ; fociablenefs ; a word not now in 
ufe. 

His eyes full of merry Simplicity, his words of hearty com- 
panablenejs. ' " Sidney, b. ii. 

Companion, n. f [ compagnon , French.] See COMPANY. 

1. One with whom a man frequently converfes, or with whom 
he Ihares his hours, of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acquaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions make ? Shakef. Macbeth. 
Seme friend is a companion at the table, and will not con- 
tinue in the day of thy affiidlion. Ecclus. vi. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging paffions torn. 

No fweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior. 

2. A partner; an affociate. 

Fpaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 
fellow foldier. Rhil. ii. 25. 

3- A Jamiliar term of contempt ; a fellow. 

I fcorn you, feurvy companion! What? you poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate : away, you mouldy 
rogue, away. Shakefpeare' s Henry YV . p. ii. 

It gives boldnefs to every petty companion to Spread ru- 
niours to my defamation, in places where I cannot be prefent. 

, Raleigh's E flays. 

ompa m ion a. rle. adj. [from companion.] Fit for good fel- 
lowship ; Social ; agreeable. 

He had a more companionable wit, and Swayed more amonor 
the good fellows. Clarendon, b. vii i. 

i if a NioNAULY. adv. [from companionable.] In a compa- 
nionable manner. F 
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Compa'nioKship. n.f [from companion.] 

1. Company; train. 

Alcibiades, and fome twenty horle, , 

All of companionship. Shakefpeare s * wait* 

2. Fellowfhip ; afiociation. 

If it be honour in your wars, to feem 
The fame you are not, which, for your beff ends. 

You call your policy ; how is’t lefs, or worfo, 

That it fhall hold companionjhip in peace 

With honour as in war. Shakefpeare s Cone. arms. 

CO'MPANY. n.f. [compagnie, French; either from con and 
pagus, one of the fame town ; or con and pams , one that eat? 

of the fame mefs.] 

1. Perfons afiembled together; a body eff men. 

Go, carry fir John Falftaff to the Fleet; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry i 
Honeft company , I thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away my Self . 

To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shakejp . 

2. Perfons affembled for the entertainment of each other ; an 

afiembly of pleafure. . 

A crowd is not company , and faces are but a gallery or pic- 
tures, where there is no love. Bacon, Effay 20* 

3. Perfons confidered as afiembled for converfation ; or, as ca- 
pable of converfation and mutual entertainment. 

Monfieur Zulichem came to me among the reft of the good 
company of the town. Temple . 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converfation with the beft company of both Sexes, is ne- 
ceffary. ^ . Dryden. 

4. The ftate of a companion; the a£t of accompanying; con- 
verfation ; fellowfhip. 

It is more pleaVant to enjoy the company of him that can 
fpeak fuch words, than by fuch words to be perfuaded to fol- 
low folitarinefs. Sidney . 

Nor will I wretched thee 

In death forlake, but keep thee company. Dryd. Fables, 
Abdallah grew by degrees fo enamoured of her converfa-* 
tion, that he did not think he lived when he was not in com- 
pany with his beloved Balfora. Guardian, N°. 167. 

5. A number of perfons united for the execution or performance 
of any thing ; a band. 

Shakefpeare was an adlor, when there were feven companies 
of players in the town together. Dennis , 

6. Perfons united in a joint trade or partnership. 

7. A number of fome particular rank or profeffion, united by 
fome charter ; a body corporate ; a corporation. 

This emperor feems to have been the firft who incorpo- 
rated the Several trades of Rome into companies , with their 
particular privileges. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

8. A fubdivifion of a regiment of foot; fo many as are un- 
der one captain. 

Every captain brought with him thrice fo many in his com- 
pany as was expected. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks, 

9. To bear Company. 1 To accompany ; to affociate with ; to 
To keep Company, j be a companion to. 

I do defire thee 

To bear me company , and go with me. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, and may do well to 
keep company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome. Dryd. 

Admitted to that equal Iky, 

His faithful dog fhall bear him company. Pope's Effay on Man. 

10. To keep Company. To frequent houfes of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 

Why fhouid he call her whore ? Who keeps her company f 

Shakefpeare' s Othello, 

To Co'mpany. v. a. [from the noun.] To accompany; t« 
attend ; to be companion to ; to be aflociated with. 

I am 

The foldier that did company thefe three. Shakef. Cymbeline . 

Thus, through what path foe’er of life we rove. 

Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 

To Co'mpany. v.n. To affociate one’s felf with. 

, I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Cor. v. 9. 

Co mp arable, adj. [from To compare.] Worthy to be com- 
pared ; of equal regard ; worthy to contend for preference. 

j. his prefent world affordeth not any tiling comparab le unto 
the publick duties of religion. Hooker, b. v. fed. 6. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, an 
excellent foldier both by fea and land. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

There is no bleffing of life comparable to the enjoyment of 
adifereet and virtuous friend. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 93. 
Co'mparably. adv. [from comparable.] In a manner worthy 
to be compared. ~ ^ 

. There could no f °rm for fuch a royal ufe be comparably 
imagined, like that of the forefaid nation. Wotton' s Archited. 

Compa'rates, n.f [from compare.] In logick, the two things 
compared to one another. 

Comparative, adj. [comp'arativus , Latin ] 

1. Fftimated by companion ; not pofitive ; not abfolute. 

Thou wert dignified enough, 

Fv’n to the point of envy, if ’twere made 

Comparative 
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Comparative for your virtues* to be ftiied 

The under hangman of his realm. Shakefp . Cymbeline . 

7 here refteth the comparative that is, granted that it is 
either lawful ©r binding ; yet whether other things be not to 
be preferred before the extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 

I he flower or bloffom is a pofitive good ; although the re- 
move ol it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 

Bacon s Colours of Good arid Evil. 
This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that inclofes it, would neceflarily afcend to the top. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing different things. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nofe : it confifts in a 
fymmetry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. 

Glanvi lie’s Scep/is Scientifca. 

3. [In grammar.] The comparative degree expreffes more of 
any quantity in one thing than in another ; as, the right hand 
is the ftronger. 

Comparatively, adv. [from comparative.’] In a ftate of 
companion ; according to eftimate made by companion; not 
pofltively. 

The good cr evil, which is removed, maybe efteemed 
good or evil Comparatively , and not pofltively or Amply. Bacon. 

In this world whatever is called good is comparatively with 
other things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its com- 
pofition ; fo he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
bad. Temple. 

The vegetables being comparative y higher than the ordinary 
terreftrial matter of the globe, fubfided laft. Woodward. 

But how few, comparatively , are the inftances of this wife 
application ! Rogers. 

To COMPA'RE. v. a. [ compare , Latin.] 

1. To make one thing the meafure of another; to eftimate the 
relative goodnefs or badnefs, or other qualities, of any one 
thing, by obferving how it differs from fomething elfe. 

I will hear Brutus fpeak.' 

I will hear Caflius, and compare their reafons. Shakefpeare. 

They meafuring themfelves by themfelves, and comparing 
themfelves among themfelves, are not wife. 2 Cor. x. 12. 

No man can think it grievous, who conftders the pleafure 
and fweetnefs of love, and the glorious vidory of overcoming 
evil with good ; and 'then compares thefe with the reftlefs tor- 
ment, and perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
fpirit. Tillotfon , Sermon vi. 

He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to fix, cannot chufe but 
know they are equal. Locke. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of prefent 
and future pleafure and pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abfent confidered as future. Locke. 

2. It may be obferved, that when the comparifon intends only 
ilmilitude or illuftration bylikenefs, we ufe to before the thing 
brought for illuftration ; as, he compared anger to a fire. 

Solon compared the people unto the fea, and orators and 
counfellors to the winds; for that the fea would be calm and 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

3. When two perfons or things are compared, to difeover their 
relative proportion of any quality, with is ufed before the 
thing ufed as a meafure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnow, being compar’d 

With my conftnelefs harms. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

To compare 

Small things ivitb greateft. Milton s Paradife Regained , b. iv. 

He carv’d in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare. Drydcn. 

if he compares this tranflation with the original, he will 
find that the three firft ftanzas are rendered almoft word for 
word. Add j on s Spectator , N°. 229. 

4. To compare is, in Spenfer , ufed after the Latin comparo, for 
to get; to procure; to obtain. 

But, both from back and belly, ftill did fpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy ^ ueen , b. i. 

Compare. n.f [from the verb.] 

j. The ftate of being compared ; comparative eftimate; com- 
parifon; poflibility of entering into comparifon. 

There I the rareft things have feen. 

Oh, things without compare. Suckling. 

As their finall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall fiiips. Waller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
M oft glorious. Milton s Par adije Loft, b. iii. /. 138. 

2. Simile; fimilitude ; illuftration by comparifon. 

True fwains in love ftiall in the world to come, 

Approve their truths by Troilus ; when their rhimes. 

Full of proteft, and oath, and big compare , 

Want fimilies. Shakefpeare’ s Troilus and Crejfda. 

Comparison, n. f. [coitiparaifon , French.] 

1. The act of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thofe of a man, 
reckons his claws among them, which are much more like 
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Our author faves me the comparifon with' T 

fays, that herein he is to imitate the tragiefc poetf 1 TT 
i he ftate of being compared. * D 'yden. 
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„ compared. 

If we will rightly eftimate what we call good and evil 
ftiall find it lies much in comparifon & We 

Objefls near our view are apt to be thought greater 
thole of a larger fize that are more remote • and fo it T 
pleafure and pain': the prefent is apt to car’rv it Till ?“ h 
a diftance have the difadvantage in the comparifon. " l'T 

3. A comparative eftimate ; proportion. J k 

If men would live as religion requires, the world would be 
a molt lovely and definable place, in comparifon of what now 

One can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful tSt 
come fo miierably unpeopled, in comparifon of what it once 

V 'Cc -t • • • r Acidifon's Remarks on Ilah 

4. A fim.Ie in writuig or fpeak, ng j an illuftration by fimilitS 

As fair and as good a kind ot hand in hand comparifon, bad 
been fomething too fair and too good for any lady in britany 

S' r In 1 The formation of a/tdj (l\T 'through ite 

TnCOMPA'RT flgmfi r Cation ; . *4™*’ ■ /lrm S tr * t>T g eft- 
To COMPA R r. v. a. [compart ir, Fr. from con and fartior, 

Hat.] I o divide; to mark out a general defign into its 
nous parts and fubdivifions. 

I make hafte to the calling and comparting of the who' 

n WOr Wotton’s Architecture ■. 

Compa rtiment. n.f [, compartment , French.] A divifion of 
picture, or defign. 

The circumference is divided into twelve compartments. 
each containing a complete pidure. pM 

CompartiTion. n.f. [from compart .] P * 

1. The ad ©f comparting or dividing. 

2. The parts marked out, or feparated ; a feparate part. 

Their temples and amphitheatres needed no compartitions. 

~ . Wotton’s Architecture. 

Compartment, n.f [compartiment, French.] Divifion; fe- 
parate part of a defign. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 
ments , bafes, pedeftals, and buildings. Peacham on Drawing. 

0 ^.'MPASS. v. a. [comp offer Fr. compafjare , Ital. pajfibus 
metiri , Latin.] 

I. To encircle; to environ; to furround ; to inclofe. 

A darkfome way, 

That deep defeended through the hollow ground, 

And was with dread and horrour compajfed around. Fairy 
I fee thee compafs’ d with thy kingdom’s peers, 

That fpeak my falutation in their minds, Shakefp, Macbeth. 
Now all the bleflings 

Of a glad father compafs thee about ! Shakefpeare’ sTempef. 
The fhady trees cover him with their fhadow : the willows 
of the brook compafs him about. Job , xl. 22. 

Obferve the crowds that ccmpafs him around. Dryd. Virg. 
To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher; 


Dryden. 


Dryden’s Ain. 
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Thus, wert thou compajfed with circling fire. 

2. To walk round anything. 

Old Chorineus compajs’d thrice the crew. 

And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 

Which thrice he fprinkl’d round. 

3. To beleaguer; to befiege; to block. 

1 hine enemies ftiall caft a trench about thee, and compafs 
thee round, and keep thee in on every fide. Luke, xix. 43. 
Tografp ; to inclofe in the arms ; to feize. 

T o obtain ; to procure ; to attain ; to have in the power. 

That which by wifdom he faw to be requifite for that 
people, was by as great wifdom compajfed. Hooker’s Preface. 

His mafter being one of great regard. 

In court to compafs any fuit not hard. Hubbard's Tale. 

If I can check my erring love, I will ; 

If not, to compafs her I’ll ufe my fkill. Shakefpeare. 

How can you hope to compafs your defigns, 

And not diffemble them ? Denham's Sophy. 

The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what 
ought and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large to 
be compaf 'ed , and too hard to be maftered, without brains and 
ftudy, parts and contemplation. South. 

He had a mind to make himfelf mafter of Weymouth, if 
he could compafs it without engaging his army before it. Claren. 

The church of Rome createtb titular patriarchs of Con- 
ftantinople and Alexandria; fo loth is the pope to lofe the re- 
membrance of any title that he hath once compared. Brerewood. 

Invention is the firft part, and abfoiutely neceffary to them 
both ; yet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how to 
compafs it. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compafs more than they intend. Pope. 

6. [Inlaw.] To take meafures preparatory to anything; as, 
to compajs the dead) of the king. 

Co'mpass. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Circle; round. , 

I his 
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This day I breathed firft ; time is conie round ; 

And where i did begin, there fhall I end : 

My life is run its compajs. ■ Shakefp. Julius Ley at . 

2. Extent; reach; grafp. 

O, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It ft rains u.e paft the compajs of in y wits. Shakejpeare. 

That whi^li is out of the compajs of any man s power, is 
to that man impoffible. South ' s Sermons. 

How few there are may be juftly bewailed, the compajs of 

•om the time of Hippocrates to that of 


them extending but from the time 
Marcus Antoninus. 

Animals in their generation are 


ppocrates 

Tempi e. 

wifer than the Tons of men 
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but their wifdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies m a 

very narrow compafs. Acldijon s t'peCtato N . 120. 

This author hath tried the force and compafs of our lan- 

o-uasje with much fuccefs. Swift. 

=>. ^ ... 

3. Space; room; limits. 

No lefs than the compafs of twelve books is taken up in 
thefe. Pope’s Ejfay on Homer’s Battles. 

The Englifh are good confederates in an enterprize which 
may be difpatched in a fheut compafs of time. AddiJ Freeholder. 

You have heard what hath been here done for the poor by 
the five hofpitals and the workhoufe, within the compajs of one 
year, and towards the end of a long, expenfive war. Atterb. 

4. Enclofure ; circumference. 

And their mount Palatine, 

Th’ imperial palace, compajs huge, and high 

The ftrudhire. Milton’s Paradife Regained, /civ. /. 50. 

Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 

Which now on fev’n high hills triumphant reigns, 

And- in that ccmpafs all the world contains. Dryd. Virg. Gcor. 

5. A departure from the right line; an indiredl advance; as, to 
f etch a compajs round the camp. 

6. Moderate i pace ; moderation; due limits. 

Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (I fpeak 
within compa f) no fuch commiflion had been executed in 
either of thefe provinces. Davies on Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within compafs than the 
having conftantly before his eyes the ftate of his affairs, in a 
regular courfe of account. Locke. 

7. The power of the voice to exprefs the notes of mufick. 

You would found me from my loweft note to the top of my 
compafs. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 

8. [This is rarely ufed in the lingular ] The inftrument with 
which circles are drawn. 

If they be two, they are two fo. 

As ftift twin compajfes are two : 

Thy foul, the fixt foot, makes no Ihow 

To move ; but doth, if th’ other do. Donne. 

In his hand 

He took the golJen compajfes , prepar’d 
In God s eternal ftore, to circumfcribe 
1 his univerfe, and all created things. Milton’s Farad Lofl. 
r i o fix one foot of their compafs wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, without deferr- 
ing any circumference at all, is to leave^ us and themfelves in 
a very uncertain ftate. Swift on DiJJentions in Athens and Rome. 

9. The inftrument compofcd of a needle and card, whereby 
mariners fteer. 

1 he breath of religion fills the fails, profit is the compafs by 
which factious men fteer their courfe. King Charles. 

Rude as their fiiips was navigation then ; 

No ufeful ccmpafs or meridian known : 

C ©ailing, they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no North but when the pole-ftar fhone. Dryden. 

With equal force the tempeft blows by turns, 

From ev’ry corner of the feamen’s compafs. Row’s J. Shore. 
lie that firft difeovered the ufe of the compafs , did more for 
the lupplying and increale of ufeful commodities than thofe 
who built workhoufes. Locke. 

Compass-saw. n. J'. 

The compajs -faw fhould not have its teeth fet, as other faws 
have ; but the edge of it ftvould be made fo broad, and the 
back fo thin, that it may eafily follow the broad edge, without 
having its teeth fet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other 
compafs kerf; and therefore the edge muft be made broad, 
and the back thin, that the back may have a wide kerf to turn 

COMPASSION, n f [compajfon^ Fr. from con and patior^ Lat.] 

.y \ comm deration ; forrow for the fufferings of others- 
painful fympathy. " 9 

Ye had c. mpajfion of me in my bonds. Heb. x. 24 

Their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe exaift; 

1 his pleads compajfion , and repents the fact. Dryd. Fables. 

Voi I 5 ° 0L nalUred llian iS apt t0 be moVed with co ™p a J]ion 
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for thofe misfortunes or infirmities, which another would Wrii 
into ridicule. Addifm’s Spectator , N . 1 < 9- 

To Compassion, v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o pity ; to com 
paflionate; to comm ife rate : a word icarcely uled. 

O, heavens! can you hear a good man groan. 

And not relent, or not compaffin him ? Skakef Tit. Andre f! . 
CompaSsionate. adj [from compaffon.’] Inclined to com- 
panion; inclined to pity; merciful; tender; melting; .oil i 
eafily affected with forrow by the mifery of others. . 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and compaf/ionate. South s Sermons. 

To Com paSsion ate. v. a. [from the noun.] Io pity; 

commiferate. , . 

Experience layeth princes torn eftates before then eyes, 

and withal perfuadcs them to compajjiouate themfelves. Ra agb. 
Compajfionates my pains, and pities me ! ? 

What is compaffion, when Sis void of love ? Addijon s CatOc 
Compassionately, adv. [from compa jfionate.] Mercifully; 

tenderly. 

The fines were afligned to the rebuilding St. Paul s, and 
thought therefore to be the more feverely impofed, and the 
lefs compajfionately reduced and excufed. Clarendon. 

CompateSnit y. n.f [con and paternitas, Latin] 

Golfipred, or compaternity , by the canon law, is a fpi ritual 
affinity ; and a juror that was goflip to either of the parties 
might, in former times, have been challenged as not indiffe- 
rent by our law. * Davies’ s Itate of Ireland. 

Compatibility, n.f. [from compatible.’] Confiftency ; the 
power of co-exifting with fomething elfe; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPATIBLE, adj. [corrupted, by an unfkilful compliance 
with pronunciation, from competible , from competo , Latin, to 
fuit, to agree. Competible is found in good writers, and d ught 
always to be ufed.] 

1. Suitable to; fit for ; confiftent with ; not incongruous to. 

The objedl of the will is fuch a good as is compatible to an 
intelledlual nature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Confiftent ; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture the mod compatible ; valour with anger, meeknefs with 
piety, and prudence with dilfim ulation. Broom A 

Compatibleness, n.f. [from c.mpatible.] Confiftency; 
agreement with any thing. 

CompaTibly. adv. [from compatible.] Fitly; fuitablv. 
CompaTient. adj. [from con and patior , Latin.] Suffering 
together. Dift. 

CompaTriot. n.f. [from con and patria, Lat.] One of the 
fame country. Dili. 

Compe'er. n.f [compar, Latin.] Equal; companion; col- 
league ; affociate. 

Sefoftris, 

That monarchs harnefs’d, to his chariot yok’d 
Bafe fervitude, and his dethron’d compeers 
Lalh’d furioufly. Philips. 

To Com pe'er. v. a. [from the noun.] To be equal with; to mate. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

In my right, 

By me inverted, he compeers the teft. Shake f. King Lear. 

To COMPED, v. a. [ ccmpe’lo , Latin.] 

1. I'o force tofomeadl; to oblige; to conftrain ; to necelfi- 
tate ; to urge irrefiftibly. 

You will compel me then to read the will? Sh. Jul. C&far. 
The fpinners, carders, fullers, compel! d by hunger. 

And lack of other means, in defp’rate manner, 

Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar. Shakefp. 
He refufed, and laid, I will not eat : but his fervants, toee- 
ther with the woman, compelled him. i Sa. xxvii. 2 3. 

All thefe bleflings could but enable, not compel us to be 

h „ a PPy- , , Clarendon. 

2. 10 take by force or violence; to ravifh from; to feize. 
This fignification is uncommon and harlh. 

The fubjecls grief 

Comes through commiffions, which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

Compe LLABLE. adj. [from compel ] That may be forced. 

Com pel l aT ion. n. f. [from compel! , Latin ] The ftile of 
addrefs; the word of falutation. 

. The ftile beft fitted for all perfons on all occafions to ufe, 
is the compellation of father, which our Saviour firft taught. ’ 

T , ,. . Duppa s Ru'es of Devotion. 

1 he peculiar compellation of the kings in France, is bv Ere 
which is nothing elfe but father. Tc/r' ,/ '' 

rnYpKMn H p 0m T P ‘ L \ Hc that forces anotheT 
COMPEND n.f. [compendium, Latin.] Abridgment- fum- 

mary ; epitome ; contraction ; breviate 

Fix in memory the difeourfes, and abftrafl them into brief 

comends. Watts's Improvement of the Mind p. i f . , - 

Compendia Rtou, etdj. [cotapendiariuHtstmA Short: con^ 
traded; fummary ; abridged. 
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Compend'.o'sity. n.f [from cmpcttdious.] Short n els ; con- 
tracted brevity. Die?. 

Com PE N di us. adj. [from compendium.] Short; fummary ; 
abridged; direct; comprchenfive ; holding much in a narrow 
ipacc ; near ; by which time is laved, and circuition cut oh’. 

They had learned more compendious and expeditious ways* 
whereby they fhortened their labours, and fo gained time. 

Woodward.' s Natural Hijlory. 
Compendiously, adv. [from compendious .] Shortly; in a 
fhort method ; fummarily ; in epitome. 

By the apt, hies we have the fubftance of Chrihian belief 
compendioujly drawn into lev/ and fhort articles. Hooker , h. v. 

The hate or condition of matter, before the world was a- 
making, is compendioujly exprehed by the word chaos. Bentley. 
Compe'ndioIl-nf.ss. n.f. [from compendious.] Shortnefs ; bre- 
vity ; comprehenfion in a narrow corn pah. 

The inviting eafmefs and compendioufiejs of this afiertion, 
fhould dazzle the eyes. Bartley s Sermons. 

COMPENDIUM n.f. [Latin.] Abridgment; fummary; 
breviate ; abbreviature ; that which holds much in a narrow 
room ; the near way. 

After we are grown well acquainted with a fhort fyftem or 
compendium of a fcience, which is written in the plaineft and 
moh fimple manner, it is then proper to read a larger regular 
treat; fe on that fubject. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 
Comp e N t sable, adj. [from compcnfate.] That which maybe 
recompenft*!. 

To COMPENSATE, v. a. [ compenfo , Lat.] To recompenfe ; 
to be equivalent to; to counterbalance ; to countervail ; to 
make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do compen- 
fate the heat of the day. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N°. 398. 
The pleafures of life do not compcnfate the naileries*. Prior. 

Nature to thefe, without profufion kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow’rs affign’tl ; 

Each feeming want compenjatcd of courfe, 

H ere with degrees of fwiftnefs; there of force. Pope. 

Compensation. n.f [from compenjated] Recompenfe; fome- 
thing equivalent ; amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of his fervice in 
the wars, called a parliament. Bacon's Henry VII. 

All other debts may compcnfation find ; 

Bilt love is ftriCt, and will be paid in kind. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Compensative, adj. [from compcnfate .] I hat which com- 

penfates ; that which countervails. 

To CoMpe'nse. v. a. [compenfo, Latin.] To compenfate ; to 
countervail; to be equivalent to; to counterbalance 5 to re- 
compenfe. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quickfdver doth not com - 
penfe the weight of a flone, more than the weight of the 
aqua-fortis. Paeon s Hat. Hijlory. 

The joys of the two marriages were eompenfed with the 
mournings and funerals of. prince Arthur. Bacon s Henry \ II. 
To COMPERENDINATE. v. a. [ camper endino , Latin.] To 

delay. . 

Com pf.rf.-n dina'tioN. n.f [Loin comperenchnate ] Delay; 

dilatorinefs. 


Co m p E i E n c e . 1 ^ r rf roril competent.] 

Competency. > ^ 

1. Such a quantity of anything as is fufEcient; without fuper- 

fluity. - . 

Something of fpeech is to be indulged to common civility, 

more to intimacies and endearments, and a competency to thole 
recreative difeourfes which maintain the chcarfulnefs of fo- 
c j etv# Government cf the Tongue. 

2 . Such a fortune as, without exuberance, is equal to the necef- 
fities of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak. Hen. IV. 
It is no mean happinefs to be ieated in the mean : fuper- 
fluitv comes fooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Shakcfpeare' s Merchant of I enue. 

A difereet learned clergyman, with a competency fit Tor one 
of his education, may be an entertaining, an ufeful, and 

fometimes a neceflary companion. < - t ‘ 

Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the joys of fenle. 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. Pope. 
V [In law ] The power or capacity of a judge, or couit, lot 

taking cognifance of an affair. 

COMPETENT, adj. [ conijetens , Latin.] 

1. Suitable; fit; adequate ;' proportionate. 

If there be anv power in imagination, the di fiance mu 
competent , the medium not adverfe, and the body: apt anc pr - 
nortionate Beam's Natural Htftory, N“. 95 °; 

The greateft captain of the Englifli brought rather a guar 
than a army to recover Ireland. Davm on Ireland. 

2 Adapted to any purpofe without defeCt or fupen uity. 

To draw men from great exc#, it is not amtfs, d ough 
we ufe them unto fomewhat lefs than is competent. 

3 ' . hunt number of the old being firft read, the new 


A c tnf 

fliould fucceed. 


Hooker , h. v. Jed?, 40. 
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The clergy have gained fome infight into men and things 
and a competent knowledge of the world. AttMurys Sermons. 

4. Qualified ; fit. 

Let us firfi ccnfider how competent we are for the office. 

Government of the \ Tongue , Jed. 6. 

5. Confiftent with ; incident to. 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, who 
never {lumbers nor fleeps, but is not competent to any fiffi 
being. T 

Competently, adv. [from competent ] 

■ , , ... VVCtWL. 

Some places require men competently endowed ; but none 
think the appointment to be a duty of juftice, bound to rcfpeCt 
defert. Wotton. 

2. Adequately ; properly. 

I think it hath been competently proved. Bentley. 

COM PE 7 BIBLE, adj. [from competo, Latim For this word a 
corrupt orthography has introduced compatible.] Suitable to ; 
confiftent with. 

It is not competible with the grace of God fo much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. Hammond on Fundamentals . 

Thofe are properties not at all competible to body or matter, 
though of never fo pure a mixture. Glanville. 

CompeTibleness. n.f. [from competible.] Suitablenefs ; fit- 
nefs. 

COMPETITION. ?n f [from eon and petitio , Latin.] 

The act of endeavouring to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the fame time ; rivalry ; conteft. 

The ancient flames of difeord and inteftine wars, upon the 
competition of both houfes, would again return and revive. 

Bacon's Henry VIL 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come in 
competition . Dryden's Dufrifnoy. 

Though what produces any degree of pleafure, be in itfelf 
good, and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be evil, 
yet often we do not call it fo, when it comes in competition : 
the degrees alfo of pleafure and pain have a preference. Locke. 

We fhould be afhamed to rival infericurs, and dishonour 
our nature by fo degrading a competition. Rogers , Serm. v. 

Double claim ; claim of more than one to one thing ; an- 
ciently with to. 

Competition to the crown there is none, not can be. Bacon. 

. Now with for. 

The prize of beauty was difputcd ’till you were feen ; but 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims : there is no 
competition but for the fecond place. Dryden. 

Competitor, n.f [con and petitor , Latin.] 

. One that has a claim eppofite to another’s ; a rival ; with 
for before the thing claimed* 

How furious and impatient they be. 

And cannot brook competitors in love. Shakefp. Tit. Andron . 
Some undertake fuits with purpofe to let them fall, to gra- 
tify the competitor. Bacon , FJay 50. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the office of 
praetor. Tatler , N°. 86. 

He who trufts in God has the advantage in prefent finicky ; 
and, when we take futurity into the account, {lands alone, and 
is acknowledged to have no competitor . Rogers , Serm. 19* 

. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 

Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againft his brother 
Mechemctes, competitor of the kingdom. Knolles s hijlory. 
In Shakcfpeare it feems to fignify only an opponent. 

The Guilfords are in arms. 

And every hour more competitors _ 

Flock to the rebels. Shakcfpeare s Ruben d 11 . 

Compilation, n.f [from compilo^ Latin.] 

1 . A collection from various authors. 

2. An affemblage ; a coacervation. 

There is in it a frnall vein filled with fpar, probably fince 

the time of the compilation of the mafs. Woodward on Topis. 

To COMPPLE. v. a. [compilo, Latin.] _ 

1. 'T'o draw up from various authors ; to collect into one bod). 

2. To write ; to compofe. ^ , 

In poetry they compile the praifes of virtuous men 

tions, and iatyrs againft vice. , r . . CV 

By the accounts which authors have left, they nu D 
that the face of fea and land is the fame that it ^- as 
thofe accounts were compiled. Jloodvjard s i a up a 

The regard he had for his fhicld, had caufed him formerly 
to compile a diflertation concerning it. Arbutlmot am op * 
To contain ; to comprife : not in ufe. 

After fo long a race as I have run 
Through fairy-land, which thofe fix go . 

Give leave to reft me. A en J L f> _ , a 

CoMPi'LEMENT. n.f [from compile] Coacervatior , 

of piling together ; the a£f of heaping up. f or 

I was encouraged to aiiay how I ecu t ’“Q _ ' P 

there is a moral as well as a natura. or ‘pff g J duattitn . 

and of better materials. ' 1 frames 

Compiler, n.f [from compile] A collector; one 

a compofition from various authors. 

Some 
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Some draw experiments into titles jaldes^ tnofc we 

■mtiler. Who will ftudy old language, may 
the world that Robert carl of Oxford was highmea- 


call compilers 
Some painfu- 
inform 
furer. 


Comp la'cence. 1 n r r complacent ia, low Latin.] 
CoMplaTency. S _ . 


uuiaiavLiun , ^ratification. 

I by converfmg cannot thefe erect 


Pleafure ; fatisfaction 

I by c._ „ 

From prone, nor in their ways complacence^ 


find. Milton. 


from nioue, uui m uiu* — 1 . c • 

When the fupreme faculties move f^ular ys the m 


affeOions following, there 
upon the whole foul. 


arifes a ferenity and complacency 

South. 

1 ) i feafes V ex :tr emel'y lefi'en the enhance we have in all the 
>. 0 od things of this life. Attcrbury s kymm. 

& Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with fat f- 
fafiion and amplacency , if they dilcover none of the hke m 
themfelves. . fin's isolator, N . 2,6. 

2. The caule of pleafure; jov. 

O thou, in heav’n and earth the only peace 
Found out for . mankind under wrath ! O thou, 

My folc complacence ! Milton's Paradje Lojl , b. 

•?. Civility; complaifance ; foftnefs of manners. 

They were not fatisfied with their governour, and appre- 
hehfive of his rudenefs and Went of complacency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of ns 
afpeef, the complacency of his behaviour, and tne tone o us 
■ J Addifon's Freeholder y N°. 39. 
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In complaifance poor Cupid mourn’d ; 

His grief reliev’d his mother’s pain. . 

COMPLAISANT, adj. [ compla/fant, French. J > 

“ ‘ ll There are to whom my fatire feems too bold} 
Scarce to wife Peter complaijant enough. 

And fomething faid of Charters much too rough. 
ComplaisaNtly. adv. [from complajant.] 
deiire to plcafe ; cercmomoufly. _ 

In plenty ftarvihg, tantaliz’d 111 ftate, 

And complaifantly help’d to all I hate; 

Treated, cards’d, and tir'd, i take my lca\ ■ 

Co M pl a i s a'n t n E s s . n.J. [from compla/fant.} Ci\ >3 
pliance. 


Prior. 

defirdus 


Pope, 

with 
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I’d Comp I. a'n e. ) 
The vertebra 


pope. 
com- 

Didh 

a. [from planus, Lat.] To level; to 
, reduce to a fiat and even furface. 
of the neck and back-bone are made fhort 


v. 


111. 


1. 274. 


voice. 


Comp'acency znd truth, and manly fweetnefs, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts. Addj. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your truft, 

Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuft. P opef EfJ. Grit. 

COMPLACENT, adj. [complacens, Lat] Civil; aftable ; foft ; 

complaifant. 

To COMPLA'IN. v. n. [complaindre, French.] 

1. To mention with forrow or refentment; to murmur ; to la- 
ment. With of before the caufe of forrow. 

Lord Haftings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I will fpcak in the anguifh of my fpirit, I Will complain in 
the bitteritefs of my foul. fob, vii. 11. 

Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complain ? 

For on that day was Cceur de Lion llain. Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain , even thefe as well as others, of the 
great ignorance of mankind ? Burnet's Bref. to Theory of Earth. 

Thus accurs’d. 

In midft of water I complain of thirfti Dryden. 

2. Sometimes with for before the caufal noun. 

Wherefore cloth a living man complain , a man for the pu- 
nifhment of his fins ? Lain. iii. 39. 

3. To inform againft. 

Now, mafter Shallow, you’ll coTirplain of me to the 
council ? Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfdr. 

To Compla'in. v. a. [This fenfe is rare, and perhaps not very 
proper.] To lament ; to bewail. 

Gaufride, who couldft fo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow (lain. Dryd. Fables. 
Compla'in ant. n.f. [from complain.] One who urges a 
fuit, or commences a profecution againft another. 

Congreve and this author are the moft eager complainants 
of thedifpute. , Collier's D. fence. 

Compla'in eb. n-. f [from complain.] One who complains ; a 
murmurer ; a lamenter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and complalners are 
the fame who fpcak fwelling words. Government of the Tongue t 
Philips is a comptainer ; and on this occafion I told lord Car- 
teret, that coniplainers never fucceed at court, though railers 

< Swift. 

Compla'int. n.f. [complainte, French.] 

1* Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; lamentation* 

I cannot find any caufe of complaint , that good laws have fo 
much been wanting unto us, as v/e to them. Hooker , Dedicat. 
As for me, is my cthnplaint to man. Job, xxx. 4. 

2* The caufe or fubjecl of complaint ; grief. 

i he poverty of the clergy in England hath been the com- 
plaint of all who wifh well to the church. Swift. 

3* A malady ; a difeafe. 

One, in a complairit of his bowels, was let blood ’till he had 
fcaree any left, and was perfectly cured. Arbuthnot on Coins . 
4* Remoiiftrance againft ; information againft. 

Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againft my child. Shakefp. Midfumrrer Night's Dream. 
Againft the goddefs thefe complaints he made. Dryd. A.n. 
Comp l a is a'nce. n.f [complaifance, French.] Civility; defire 
of pleafing ; a<ft of adulation. 

Her death is but in co?nplaifance to her. Dryden. 

You muft alfo be induftrious to difeover the opinion of your 
enemies ; for you may be aftured, that they will give you no 
quarter, and allow nothing to comp 1 aifa?ice . Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
lair Venus wept the fad difaftcr 
Of having loft her fav’ritc dove ; 


and nmphmud, and firmly braced with mufdcs and tento. 

1 Derham s PhyJiCQ-DKotogy 

CompleaT.. See COMPLETE. 

Complement, n.f [comple?nentum, Latin.] 

1. Perfection ; fulnefs ; completion; complctement. 

Our cuftom is botfi to place it in the front of our prajers 
as a guide, and to add it in the end of fome pnncipal limbs 
or parts, as a complement which fully perfeotcti w.a' ocve 
may be defeflive in the reft. ICch-r, b. v. Jed. 3 j. 

They as they feafted had their fin. 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hubberd s Tali \ 

For a complement of thefe blefiings, they were enjov ec y 
the protection of a king of the moft harmlefs difpofition, the 


moft exemplary piety ^ the greateft fobriety, cha ^y^^ 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and integrity, hath 
five exterior powers or faculties. Hale's Origin oj Mankind. 

2. Complete fet; complete provifion; the full quantity or 
number. 

The god of love himfelf inhabits there; 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care 
His complement of ftores, and total war. 

3. Adfcititious circumftances ; appendages; parts not needfary; 

but ornamental. • , 

If the cafe be fuch as permitteth not baptifni; to have the 
decent complements of baptifm, better it were to enjoy the body 
without his furniture thaii to wait for this, till tne opportunity 
of that, for which we defire it, be loft. Hooker , b. V; f 58. 

Thefe, which have laftly fprung up,, for complement -, rites, 
and ceremonies of church- aClions, arc, in truth, for the great- 
eft: part, fuch filly things, that very eafmefs doth make them 
hard to be difputed of in ferious manner. Flookcr , Dedication. 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful long; 

Without vain art or curious complements . Spenfer « 

Garni fil’d and deck’d in modeft complement. 

Not working with the ear, blit with the eye. Shaki HcnlSf . 

4. [In geometry.] V/hat remains ol a quadrant of a circle, or 
of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been retrenched 
from it. 

5. [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a ftar from the Zenith. 

6. Co'aiplement of the Curtain, in fortification, that part irl 
the interiour fide of it which makes the demigorge. 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Logarithm, is what the lo- 
garithm wants of 10,0000000. Chambers-. 

COMPLETE, adj. [completus, Latin.] 

1. PerfeCt; full; without any defeCts. 

With us the reading of feripture in the church is a part of 
our church liturgy; a fpecial portion ot the fervice which w£ 
do to God ; and not an exercife to fpend the time, when one 
doth wait for another coming, ’till the aftembly of them that 
fhall afterwards worfhip him be complete. Hooker, b. v. f 19* 
And ye are complete in him which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power. Col. ii. -1 o* 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax. Shakcfpeare * 
If any difpofition fhould appear towards fo good a work, 
the affiftance of the legiflative power would be neceflary to 
make it more complete. Swift & 

2. Finifhed ; ended; concluded. 

This courfe of vanity almoft complete , 

Tir’d in the field cf life, I hope retreat. Priori , 

To Comple'te. v. a. [from the noun.] To perfeCt ; to finifh. 
Ill 1 608; Mr. Sanderfon was completed mafter of arts. 

Walton's Life of Sanderfon. 
T o town he comes, completes the nation’s hope. 

And heads the bold train’d-bands, and burns a pope. Pope; 
CoMple'tely. adv. [from complete.] Fully; perfectly. 

Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll. 

Through fpace of matter, fo completely full ? Btackmore * 

Whatever perfon would afpire to be completely witty, fmart, 
humorous and polite, muft, by hard labour, be able to retain 
in his memory every fingle fentence contained in this work. 

Swift's Introduction to Genteel Converfation . 
Comple'tem ent, n. f. [from completenient, French.] The aCt 
of completing. 

Allow 




1 


. 
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Allow me to give you, from the heft authors, the dri^inj, 
ths antiquity, the growth, the change, and the complement 
of 1 at i re among the Romans. Dryden’ s Dedk. to Juvenal . 

vomfl e tenes - . 72. J. [from con[lete.] Perfection; the Rate 
of being complete. 

I cannot allow their wildom fuch a com! letenefs and merrabi- 
lity, as to exclude myfclf. ' Kng c/x , r ; es 

1 liete pm ts go to make up the comisleiencfs of anv 

fubjecf ' Watts's Logick. 

Completion, n. f. [from completed] 

1. Accomplifhment ; ad of fulfilling; Rate of being fulfilled. 

1 here was a full entire harmony, and confent^of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their completion in Chrift. South. 

2. Utmofl: height; perfect ftate. 

lie makes it the utmofl co?np!etion of an ill character to hear 
a malevolence to the belt men. Pope’s Notes on the Iliad. 

CO MI LEX. adj . [ complexus , Latin 1 Compofite; of many 
parts; notfimple; including many particulars. 

Ideas made up of feverai fimple ones, I call complex ; fuch 
as beauty, gratitude, a man, the univerfe ; which though 
complicated or various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up 
ol fimple ones, yet are confidered each by itfelf as one. Locke. 

A fecondary eflential mode, called a property, fometimes 
goes toward making up the effence of a com[ lex being. Watts. 

With fuch perfection fram’d, 

Is this co f nil ex ftupendous fcheme of things. Tbomf. Siring. 

Complex, n. J. [from the adjeCtive.] Complication; col- 
lection. 

1 his parable of the wedding-fupper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the bleflings and privileges exhibited by 
the gcfpel. ° South’s Sermons. 

Comple xednhss. 77 . f. [from co 77 iplex.~) Complication; in- 
volution of many particular parts in one integral; contrariety 
to fimplicity ; compound Rate or nature. 

trom the ccmplexedncfs of thefe moral ideas, there follows 
another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot eafily retain 
thofe precife combi nations. . Locke. 

Completion, n.f. [, comjlexio , Latin.] 

1. The inclofure cr involution of one thing in another. 

1 hough the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
-where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
fimple and regular, it is properly called a fimple fyllogifm, 
fince the complexion does not belong to the fyllogiflick form of 
it. Watts's Logick. 

2. The colour of the external parts of any body. 

Men judge by the complexion of the fky 
The Rate and inclination of the day. Shakcfp. Rich. II. 

How fwectly doft thou minifler to love, 

That know love’s grief by his complexion ! Shakefpeare. 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 
So much complexion ? Shakcfpcare’s Henry V. 

He fo takes on yonder, fo rails againR all married mankind, 
fo curfes all Eve’s daughters, of v/hat complexion foever. Shak. 

Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 

And good cojnplexion rectify the will ? Davies. 

Nicenefs, though it renders them infignificant to great pur- 
pofes, yet it poliflies their complexion, and makes their fpirits 
feem more vigorous. Collier on Pride. 

If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per- 
forms of that comple ion. Addifon s Spectator, N p . 262. 

3. The temperature of the body according to the various pro- 
portions of the four medical humours. 

’Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 

The family of heav’n for men fhould war. Dryden s Fables. 

For from all tempers he could fervice draw, 

The worth of each, with its allay, he knew ; 

And, as the confident of nature, faw 
How fhe complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 

The methods of providence men of this complexion mufl be 
unfit for the contemplation of. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefide, or blood or phlegm. 

It makes no difference in the cafe, 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. Swift. 

CompleTion al. adj. [from complexion.] Depending on the 
complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tinctures from 
coniplexional efflorefcencies, and defeend ffill lower as they par- 
take of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. Brown. 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or coniplexional pre- 
judices, will not wholly exclude us from the favour of God. 

Fiddes’s Sermons. 

CompleTion ally. adv. [from complex ion.] By complexion. 
An Indian king lent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed with 
poifons, either by converfe or copulation comp le> tonally to 
deftroy him. Brown’s Vulgar Rrrours , A. vii . c. 18. 

CompleTly. adv. [from complex.'] In a complex manner; 
not fimply. 

Compl e'xness. n.f. [from complex.] 'I he Rate of being 
complex. 

Comp leTure. n.f [from complex.] The involution or com- 
plication of one thing with others. 
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C om pli'ancE; n. f. [ from comply . ] 

1 " act °* y ieldir, g to an 7 or demand ; accord f u K 
million. •> * UJ " 

I am far from excufing that compliance , for plenary confent 
it was not, to his deflru&ion. ' r , , 

We are free from any neceflary determination of ourw\\[ 
to any particular a&ion, and from a necefTary compliance with 
our defire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing prefer 
able good. Lok 

Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 

A free and ready yielding to your wiflffs. R-- v , 

1 he actions to which the world ! elicits our compliance are 
fins, which forfeit eternal expectations. * Robert 

What compliances will remove diffention, while the liberty 
continues or profefnng what new opinions we pleafe? Swifi, 

1. A difpofition to yield to others; complaiiance. 

He was a man of few words, and of great compliance ; and 
ufually delivered that as his opinion, which he forefaw would 
be grateful to the king. Clarendon . , b. viii. 

Compliant, adj. [from comply.] 

1. 'Yielding; bending. 

The compliant boughs 

Yielded them. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. iv. /. r?.. 

2. Civil ; complaifant. 

To COMPLICATE. [complico, Latin.] 

1. To entangle one with another; to join. 

Though the particular actions of war are complicate in faft, 
yet they are feparate and difiin£t in right. Bacon. 

In cafe our offence againR God hath been complicated with 
injury to men, we fliould make reRitution. Tillotfoii s Sermons. 

When the difeafe is complicated with other difeafes, one mud 
confider that which is moR dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

1 here are a multitude of human aClions, which have fo 
many complicated circumRances, afpeCls, and fituations, with 
regard to time and place, perfons and things, that it is impef- 
Rble for anyone to pafs a right judgment concerning them, 
without entering into moR of thefe circumRances. Watts. 

2. To unite by involution of parts one in another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply themfflves 
one to another, or complicate and difpofe them after the man- 
ner requifite to make them Rick. Boyle’s Hiftory cf Firmnefs. 

3. To form by complication ; to form by the union of feverai 
parts into one integral. 

Dreadful was the din 

Of hiffing through the hall ! thick fwarming now 
With complicated monflers, head and tail. Milt. Par. Lof. 
A man, 2n army, the univerfe, are comp Heated of various 
fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of fimple ones. Locke. 

Complicate, adj. [from the verb.] Compounded of a mul- 
tiplicity of parts. 

W hat pleafure would felicitate his fpirit, if he could grafp 
all in a furvey ; as a painter runs over a coonplicate piece 
wrought by Titian cr Raphael. Watts’s Improv. of the Alind. 

Co'mplicateness. n.f. [from complicate.] The Rate of being 
complicated ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligibles in the world, fo much 
objected to our fenfes, and every feverai obje<R is full of fub- 
divided multiplicity and complicalenefs. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

Complication, n.f. [from complicate.] 

1. The aft of involving one thing in another. 

2. The Rate of being involved one in another. 

All our grievances are either of body or of mind, or in 
complications of both. L’ Efrange. 

The notions of a confufed knowledge are always full of 
perplexity and complications , and feldoin in order. Wilkins. 

3. The integral conflfling of many things involved, perplexed, 
and united. 

By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking too many 
things at once into onequeAion, the mind is dazzled and be- 
wildered. Watts's Logick. 

Co'mplice. n.f [Fr. from complex, an aRbciate, low Latin.] 
One who is united with others in an ill aeiign ; an afibciate ; 
a confederate; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their co?nplices. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
JuAice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the prin- 
cipal being hanged and quartered in Smithfield ; and divers of 
his chief complices executed in divers parts of the realm. Hayw. 

T he marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only 
turn his brother out of the garrifon, after juffice was done 
upon hi3 complices. ' Clarendon , b. viii. 

CompljTr. n.f. [from comply.] A man of an eafy temper; 
a man of ready compliance. 

CO'MPLIMENT. n.f [compliment, Fr.] Ana <A, or expref- 
fion of civility, ufually underffood to include fome hypocrify, 
and to mean lefs than it declares. 

He obferved few compliments in matter of arms, but fuch 
as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney , b. u. 

My fervant, fir? ’Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment : 

Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Shakefpeai e. 
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One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like inchanting harmony : 

A man of compliments , whom right and wrong . 
Have chofe as umpire of their meeting: Shakefpeate. 

What honour that. 

But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 
So manv hollow compliments and lies, . , . . 

Outlandifli flatteries ? Milton’s Paradife Regain d, b. iv. 
Virtue and religion, heaven and eternal happinefs, are not 

trifles to be given up in a compliment , or facriflced to a jeff. 

Rogers , sermon x. 

To Co'mpliment. v. a. [from the noun.] Fo footh with 
acts or expreifions of refpeft ; to flatter ; to praife. 

It was not to compliment a fociety, fo much above flattery 
and the regardlefs air of common applaufes. Glanv. Scepf. PieJ. 

Monarchs fliould their inward foul difguife, 
Diffemble and command, be falfe and wife ; 

By ignominious arts, for fervile ends, 

Should compliment their foes, and fliun their friends. P?ior. 
The watchman gave fo very great a thump at rriy door, 
that I awaked, and heard myfelf complimented with the ufual 
falutation. Tatler , N°. hi. 

She compliments Menelaus very handfomely, and fays he 
wanted no accomplifhment either of mind or body. Pope. 

Compl imeTt al. adj. [from compliment.] Expreffive of re- 
fpedt or civility ; implying compliments. 

I come to fpeak with Paris from the prince T roilus : I will 
make a compliment al affault upon him. Shak. Trail, and Crejfida. 

Languages, for the moft part, in terms of art and erudi- 
tion, retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich 
and abundant in complimental phrafes, and fuch froth. Wotton. 

This falfehood of UJyfles is intirely complimental and offi- 
cious. ^ Pope’s Odyffey , Notes. 

ComplimeTtally. adv. [from complimental.] In the nature 
of a compliment; civilly; with artful or falfe civility. 

This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious : Euffathius 
judges it fpoken artfully and complimentally . Broom on the Oclyjf 

Complime'nter. n.f [from compliment.] One given to com- 
pliments ; a flatterer. 

CoTipline. n.f [compline, Fr. completinum, low Lat.] Thelaff 
a£t of worfhip at night, by which the fervice of the day is 
completed. 

At morn and eve, befides their anthems fweet, 

Their peny mafies and their complines meet. ILubb. Tale. 

To Complo're. v. n. [comploro, Lat.] To make lamentation 
together. 

COMPLOT. n.f. [Fr. from completum for complexum , low 
Latin, Menage ] A confederacy in fome fecret crime ; a 
plot; a con fpi racy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of the complct which ye tell. Hubberd’s Tale. 

I know their complot is to have my life. Shak. Hen. VI. 

To ComploT. v.a. [from the noun.] To form a plot; to 
confpire ; to join in any fecret defign, generally criminal. 

Nor ever by advifed purpofe meet, 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. Shakef Richard If. 
A few lines after, we find them complotting together, and con- 
triving a new feene of miferies to the Trojans. Pope. 

Complotter. n.f [from complot.] A confpiiator; one 
joined in a plot. 

Jocafta too, no longer now my After, 

Is found complotter in the horrid deed. Dryd and Lee’s Oedip. 

To COMPLY', v. n. [Skinner derives it from the French com- 
plaire ; but probably it comes from compiler , to bend to. Plier 
is ffill in ufe.] 'To yield to ; to be obfequious to ; to accord 
with ; to fuit with. It has with before as well perfons as 
things. 

The rifing fun comply s with our weak fight, 

Firft gilds the clouds, then {hews his globe of light. Waller. 
They did fervilely comply with the people in worftiippingGod 
by fenfible images and reprefentations. TUlotfon. 

The truth of things will not comply with our conceits, and 
bend itfelf to our intereA. TUlotfon. 

Remember I am fhe who fav’d your life. 

Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryden. 

Pie made his wifli with his eflate comply , 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

Component, adj. [componens, Latin.] That which conAitutes 
the compound body. 

1 he bignefs of the component parts of natural bodies may 
their colours. Newton’s Upticks. 

10 UJi\iI OR! . v. n. [comportcr, Fr. from porto, Lat.] To 
agree ; to fuit. Followed by with. 

Some piety’s not good there, fome vain difport 
On this fide fin, with that place may comport. Donne. 
1 o be fuch does not comport with the nature of time. 

t. • • Holder on Ti?}ie. 

ir is n.ot every man’s talent to diRinguifh aright how far 
our prudence may warrant our charity, and how far 


our 


c.uriry may comport with our prudence. L’E fir ante 

^hmlrcn in rhe things they do, if they comport with their 
Jntle difference, G they may be doins. T 
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To Compo'rt. v. a. To bear; to endure: This is a GalRcjc 

fignification, not adopted among us. 

The malecontented fort, 

That never can the prefent Rate comport , .. __ ; 

But would as often change as they change will. Daniel. 

Compo'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] Behaviour; conduci ; mari- 
ner of aifting and looking. r 

I {hall account concerning the rules and manners oi de- 
portment in the receiving, our comport and conversion in 

' and after it. Taylor’ s Worthy Communicant. 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude comport ; 

In times of tempeA they command aionej 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. Dryden s Tables. 

Compo'rtaele. adj. [from comport.] ConfiAent; not con- 
tradictory. 

We caA the rules and cautions of this aft into fome com- 
fortable method. Wot ton s Architecture. 

Compo'rtance. n.f [from comport.] Behaviour; geAure of 
ceremony.. 

Goodly comport ance each to other bear; 

And entertain themfelves with court’fies meet. Fairy gfueen. 

Comportment, n.f [from comport.] Behaviour. 

By her ferious and devout comportment on thefe folemn occa- 
fions, fhe gives an example that is very often too much 
wanted. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

To COMPO'SE. v. a. [ compofer , Fr. compono , Latin.] 

1. To form a mafs by joining different things together. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft degrees of all pious 
affe&ions. Sprat. 

2. To place any thing in its proper form and method. 

In a peaceful grave my corps compofe. Dryden s TEn. 

3. To difpofe ; to put in the proper Rate for any purpofe. 

The whole army feemed well compofed to obtain that by their 
fwords, which they could not by their pen. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. To put together a difeourfe or lentence. 

Words fo pleafing to God, as thofe which the fon of God 
hinffelf hath compojed , were not poffible for men to frame. 

, Hooker , b. V. fed. 35. 

5 . To conflitute by being parts of a whole. 

Nor did Ifrael ’fcape 

Th’ infection, when their borrow’d gold compos’d 
The calf in Oreb. Milton’s ParadiJ'e Lofl , b. i. /. 483. 
A few ufeful things, confounded with many trifled, fill their 
memories, and compofe their intellectual pofieffions. Waits. 

6. To calm; to quiet. 

He would undertake the journey with him, by which all • 
his fears would be compofed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

You, that had taught them to fubdue their foes, 

Cou’d order teach, and their high fp’rits compoj'e. Walle)‘i 

Compofe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force defign’d. Dryden. 
He, having a full fway and command over the water, had 
power to Rill and compofe it, as well as to move and diflurb it: 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory , p. iii. 

Yet to compofe this midnight noife. 

Go, freely fearch where-e’er you pleafe., , Prior. 

7. To adjuR the mind to any bufinefs, by freeing; it from dis- 
turbance. 

The mind being thus difquieted, may not be able eafily to 
compofe and fettle itfelf to prayer. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

We befeech thee to compofe her thoughts, and preferve her 
reafon, during her ficknefs. Swift. 

8. 7 o adjuR ; to fettle ; as, to compofe a dijference. 

9. [With printers.] To arrange the letters; to put the letters 
in order in the forms. 

10. [In mufick.] To form a tune from the different muffcal 
notes. 

Compo'sed, participial adj. [from compofe.] Calm ; ferious ; 
even ; fed ate. 

. ^ Spain there is fomethmg Rill more ferious arid compofed 
in the manner of the inhabitants. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

1 he Mantuan there in fobet triumph fate, 

Compos’d his poflure, and his iook fedate. P 0 p e 

date?y EDLY ‘ COm ^ ed ^ Calm V 5 ferioufly; fie- 

A man was walking before the door very cGmpofedly without 
a hat: one crying. Here is the fellow that killed the duke, 
every body afked which is he, the man without the hat verv 
compofcdly anfwered, I am he. . Clarendon. 

tranquni? t y ESS ‘ *' f ' ffr ° m com P°fe d -1 Sedatenefs ; calomels; 

He that will think to any purpofe, mu'R have fixednefs and 
compofednefs of humour, as well as fmartnefs of parts. ' Norris 

Composer, n.f. [from compofe.] 1 [ 

1. An author; a writer. j 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to be a 4 
writers and compofer s in every excellent matter. Milton 

If the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in them they 
at leaft do no harm, anti fi-.ew an honed: induftry and a’o-ood 
intention m the compofer. JMjon' s FreehldTAKo 

’ tune. that ada[>tS 1 le mUflCk t0 Words i h “ tiiat forms a 

£> ^ 

ror 
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For compofition I prefer next Ludovico, a moff judicious 
and fweet compofer. Peacham of Muftck. 

The compofer has fo exprefled my fenfe, where I intended 
to move the paffions, that he feems to have been the poet as 
well as the compofer. Dry den s /Hbion and Albanius , Preface . 

Composite, adj. \_compofius, Latin.] 

The compoftc order in architecture is the laft of the five or- 
ders of columns ; fo named becaufe its capital is compofed out 
of thofe of the other orders 5 and it is alfo called the Roman 
and Italick order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compoftte pillars of this arch 
were made in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple.' 

/Iddifori s Remarks on Italy . 
Composi'tton. n.f [ compofitio , Latin.] 

1. The adt of forming an integral of various diflimilar parts. 

We have exadt forms o f compfdion, whereby they incorpo- 
rate almoft as they were natural limples. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

In the time of the yncas reign in Peru, no compofition was 
allowed by the laws to be ufed in point of medicine, but on- 
ly fimples proper to each difeafe. Temple. 

2. The a £1 of bringing fimple ideas into complication, oppofed 
to analyfis, or the feparation of complex notions. 

The inveftigation of difficult things, by the method of 
analyfis, ought ever to precede the method of compofition. Newt. 

3. A mafs formed by mingling different ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compofition for 
bufinefs. Bacon , Effay 43. 

Vaft pillars of ftone, cafed over with a compofition , that looks 
the moft like marble of any thing one can imagine. Addifon . 
Jove mix’d up all, and his beft clay employ’d, 

Then call'd the happy compofition Floyd. Swift. 

4. The ftate of being compounded ; union ; conjunction ; com- 
bination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in compofition with other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in a picture. 

The difpofition in a picture is an aflembling of many parts : 

* this is alfo called the compofition , by which is meant the diftri- 

bution and orderly placing of things, both in general and in 
particular. Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of thofe compoftions that pafs in his name. L EJirange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a com- 
poftion fit to have proceeded from the wifeft of men. Addifon. 

When I read rules of criticifm, I enquire after the works 
of the author, and by that means difeover what he likes in a 
compofition. Addifon s Guardian , N~. 115* 

Adjuftment ; regulation. 

A preacher in the invention of matter, election of words, 
compofition of gefture, look, pronunciation, motion, ufeth all 
thefe faculties at once. Ben]. Johnfon's Difcov. 

CompaCt ; agreement ; terms on which differences are 

• fettled, ... , 

To take awav all fuch mutual grievance, injuries and 

wrongs, there was no way but only by going upon compo- 
fition and agreement amongft therrifelves. And again, all pub- 
lick regiment, of what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have 
arifen from deliberate advice, confultation, and compofition be- 
tween men, judging it convenient and behoveful. Hookei • 

Thus we are agreed ; 

I crave our compofition may be written. 

And feal’d between us. Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatia . 

Their courage droops, and, hopelefs now, they wifti^ 

For compofition with th* unconquer’d fifh. Waller . 

9. The a a of difeharging a debt by paying part; the fum paid. 

10. Confiftency ; congruity. 

There is no compofition in thefe news, 

That gives them credit. . 

Indeed they are difproportion’d. Shakefpeare s Othello . 

it. fin grammar.] The joining of two words together, or the 
prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, diminilh, or 

change its {Unification. 

12. A certain method of demonftration in mathematicks, which 
is the reverfe of the analytical method, or of refolution. t 
proceeds upon principles' in themfelves felf-evident, on defi- 
nitions, poftulates and axioms, and a previoufly demonstrated 
levies of propofitions, ftep by ftep, ’till it gives a clear know- 
ledve of the thing to be demonftrated. 1 his is called the fyn 
thetical method, and is- ufed by Euclid in his Elements. Hams. 
Comi’o'sitivE. adj. [from compofe.} Compounded; or 

the power of compounding. a v al 

GompoSitop.. n.f. [from comp f el) He f hat ranges an a jt 
the types in printing; diftinguifhed from the preffman, who 

makes the impreftion upon paper. . . . 

C O'M POST, n.f [Fr. compoftum, Lat.] A mixture of various 

fubftances for enriching the ground j manure. 

We alfo have great variety of compofts and lolls, tor the 
making of the earth fruitful. Bacon s Atlantis. 

Avoid what is to come, 

And do not fpread the compoft on the weeds, 

To make them ranker. Shakefpeare’ s Had*. 
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Water young planted fhrubs, arrtomum efpecialiy, which 
you can hardly refrefn too often, and it requires abundant 

Evelyn’s Kalendar, 

^ I here, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

That carry’d compcf forth to dung the ground. Dry den. 
In vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with fofter earth ; 

But when the alien c:mpof is exhauft. 

Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

To Compo'st. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure; to enrich 
with foil. 

By removing into worfe earth, or forbearing to empof the 
earth, water-mint turneth into field-mint, and the colewort 
into rape. Bacon's Natural Hif cry, N°. 518. 

As for earth, it compofcth itfelf; for I knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

Bacons Natural Hifory, N°. 596. 
Co m Post UR. E. n.f [from compfl.) Soil; manure. 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a compofui e ftofn 
From gen’ral excrements. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

Compo'sure. n. f. [from compofe .] 

1. The a£t of compofing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like to be fo found, or compre- 
henfive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick com- 
pofure. King Charles. 

2. Arrangement ; combination ; mixture; order. 

Hence languages arife, when, by inftitution and agreement, 
fuch a compojure of letters, i. e. fuch a word, is intended to 
fignify fuch a certain thing. Holder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various compofures and combinations of thefe 
corpufcles together, happen all the varieties of the bodies 
formed out of them. Woodward’s Natural Hifory. 

3. The form arifing from the difpofition of the various parts. 

In compojure of his face. 

Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. Crajhaw. 

4. Frame ; make ; temperament. 

To reel the ftreets at noon, and Hand the buffet 
With flaves that fmell of fweat ; fav this becomes him : 

As his compojure muff be rare indeed, 

Whom thefe things cannot blemifii. Shakef Ant. and Chop. 

5. Difpofition ; relative adjuftment. 

T he duke of Buckingham fprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial compojure , to the likenefs of our late fove- 
reign and mafter. Wotton . 

6. Compofition ; framed difeourfe. 

Difcourfes on fuch occafions are feldom the productions of 
leifure, and fhould be read with thofe favourable allowances 
that are made to ha fky compofures. Atterbury s Pref to Sermons. 

In the compofures of men, remember you are a man as well 
as they ; and it is not their reafon, but your own, that is 
given to guide you. Watts’s Improvement of the JVlind. 

7. Sedatenefs ; calmnefs ; tranquillity. 

To whom the virgin majefty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and fome unkindnels meets, 

"With fweet auftere compojure thus reply d. Atiilt. Par. Lof. 
The calmeft and fereneft hours of life, when the paffions of 
nature are all filent, and the mind enjoys its moft perreCt 
compojure. Waits s Logitk. 

8. Agreement; compofition; fettlement of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireft hopes of an happy 
compojure. King Chaile 

Van guard ! to right and left the front unfold. 

That all may fee, who hate us, how we feek 
Peace and compojure. Milton' s Par ad.ije Lof , b. vi. 1. 5 °* 
Things were not brought to an extremi y where 1 left the 
ftory : there feems yet to be room left for a compofure ; here- 
after there may be only for pity. Dr yd. Pref. to AbJ.andAchit. 
Compota'tion. n.f. [compctatio, Lat,] I he a£t of drinking 

or tippling together. ' . 

Secrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, only mean, in com- 
potation , from the ancient cuftom in fympofiack meetings, to 
wear chaplets of rofes. Brown s Vulga? Err ours. 

If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotation , forthwith reafon quits 
Her empire to confufion and milrule. 

And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in fenfelcfs jargon ; naught is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. ■'*' * 

To COMPO'UND. v. a. [ compono , Latin ] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together in one mafs. 

2. To form by uniting various parts.. _ _ . 

Whofoever compounded any like it, {ball be cut on. tx. xx . 
It will be difficult to evince, that nature does not make de- 
compounded bodies ; I mean, mingle together fuch bodies 

are already compounded of elementary, or rat er 01 
oneg 1 r Boyles Sceptical Chymijt. 

The ideas, being each but one fingle perception, are ealier 

got than the more complex ones ; and therefore are no. 
to the uncertainty, which attends thofe compounded ones. Lode. 

3. To mingle in different pofitions ; to combine. , 

We cannot have a fingle image that did not enter 

t 
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the fivht ; blit we have the power of altering and compounding 
thofe' Images into all the varieties of pidhire. Addif Spefiatoi . 

, fin grammar.] To form one word from two or more words. 

^ WTere it and Tigris embrace each other under the city o 
Apamia, there do they agree of a jointand^w/^w^ name, 
and are called Pfo-Tigris. Raleigh s Hifory of the U or A. 

r To compofe by being united. 

Who’d be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 

But in a dream of friendfhip ? 

To have his pomp, and all what ftate compounds , . 

But only painted, like his varnifh’d friends ! Shakef Timon. 
6. To adjuft a difference by fome receffion from the rigour of 

C]lU1T I would to God all ftrifes were well compounded. Shakefp. 

If there be any difeord or fuits between any of the family, 
they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon s A ew Atlantis, 

n. To difeharge a debt by paying only part. 

' Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound ? Gay. 

To Compo'ukd. v. n. c , 

1. To come to terms of agreement by abating fomething 01 tne 
firft demand. It has for before the thing accepted or remitted. 

They were, at laft, glad to compound for his bare commit- 
ment to the 'Lower. _ Clarendon. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 

Compound for all the reft, with longer life. Dryden. . 

2. To bargain in the lump. 

Here’s a fellow will help you to-morrow : compound with 
him by the year. Shakefpeare s Meaftre for Meajure. 

3. To come to terms. 

Cornwal compounded to furnifh ten oxen after Micnaelmas 
for thirty pounds. Ca few’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Once more 1 come to know of thee, king Harry, 

If for thy ranfom thou v/ilt now compound , 

Before thy moft allured overthrow ? Shakef Henry V . 

Made all the royal ftars recant, 

Compound and take the covenant. Hu.dibras , p. ii. cant. 3. 

But ufelefs all, when he, defpairing, found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Paracelfus and his admirers have compounded with the Ga- 
lenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of chymical medicines into 
the prefent pradlice. Temple. 

4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 

We here deliver, 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians. 

Together with the feal of the fenate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus: 

Co'mpound. adj. [from the verb.] 
j. Formed out of many ingredients; not fingle. 

The ancient ele< 5 trum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold. Bacon. 

Compound fubftances are made up of two or more fimple 
fubftances. Watts's Logick. 

2. [In grammar.] ^ Compofed of two or more words; not 
fimple. 

Thofe who are his greateft admirers, feem pleafed with them 
as beauties ; I fpeak of his compound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Flower, in botany, is fuch as con- 
fifts of many little flowers, concurring together to make up 

, one whole one ; each of which has its ftyle and ftamina, and 
adhering feed, and are all contained within one and the fame 
calyx : fuch are the funflower and dandelion. Harris. 

Co'mpound. n.f [from the verb.] The mafs formed by the 
union of many ingredients. 

f or prefent ufe or profit, this is the rule : confider the price 
of the two fimple bodies ; confider again the dignity of the 
one above the other in ufe ; then fee if you can make a com- 
pound, that will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
of the ufe. Bacons Phyf cal Rem. 

As man is a compound and mixture of flefh, as well as 

South's Sermons. 

Love, why do .we one paffion call ? 

When ’tis a compound of them all ; 

Where hot and cold, where {harp and fweet. 

In all their equipages meet. "• Swift. 

Compound ABLE. adj. [from compound .] Capable of beino- 
compounded. 

Compo'u nd e R. n.f [from To compound .] 

1. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of agreement. 
Thefe foftners, fweetners, compounders , and expedient- 
mongers, who (hake their heads fo ftrongly. Swift. 

7 \ E mingler ; one who mixes bodies. 

“ °„ C OMPREHE'ND. v. a. [ comprebendo , Latin.] 

10 comprife; to include; to contain ; to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this faying, namely. Thou {halt love thy neighbour 

35 f y<af - IJ . . . *»»■ xiii. 9. 

it would be ridiculous to grow old in the ftudy of every 
neceffary thing, in an art which comprehends fo many feveral 

, P 4 r I S ' . • • , . , Dryden's Dufrefmy. 

" 1 ” contain in the mind ; to underftand ; to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 
i uan we are here to comprehend his thought. Waller . 
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’Tis unjuft, that they who have not the lea ft “otto" of 
heroic writing, lhould therefore condemn the plcafure which 
others receive from it, becaufe they cannot 
Comprehensible, adj . [ c ^ rthenjiblc , bren. 


Lt.]^ In^igfuei Tainab/e byihe mind; eonceiveabie by 

th Vhe horizon °fets the bounds between the enlightened 
and dark parts of things, between what is and what is not 

comprehenfible by us. o-relt 

Comprehensibly, adv. [from comfrehen/ibh.} With 

power of fignification or undetHanding ; %mficantly ; witii 

great extent of fenfe. , r A 

The words wifdom and righteoufnefs are commonlyuLd 

very comprehenfbly , fo as to fignify all religion ana virtue. TilloU 

Comprehension, n.f [comprehenfo, Latin.] _ 

1. The aa or quality of comprifing or containing ; mcluiion. 

In the Old Teftament there is a clofe comprebenjion of the 
New, in the New an open difeovery of the Old. Hooker, b. v. 

The compreherfon of an idea regards all effential modes and 
properties of it ; fo body, in its comprehenfon, takes in loll- 
dity, figure, quantity, mobility. W aits s Logick. 

2. Summary; epitome; compendium; abftradl ; abridgment in 

which much is comprifed. . . 

If we would draw a fhort abftiaa of human happine o, 
bring together all the various ingredients 01 it, and digeft 
them into one prefeription, we muff at laft fix on this wife 
and religious aphorifm in my text, as the fum and comprehend 
fan of all. Rogers, Sermon 29. 

3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind to admit and 
contain many ideas at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, and com - 
prehenfon of all things, within the .compafs of an human un- 
derftanding. Dryden. 

4. [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by which the name of a, 

whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the whole, or a 
definite number for an indefinite. Hams. 

Comprehe'nsive. adj. [from comprehend.'] 

1. Having the power to comprehend or underftand many things 
at once. 

He muff have been a man of a moft wonderful comprehenfve 
nature, becaufe he has taken into the compafs of his Canter- 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole 
Englifh nation in his age ; not a fingle chara&er has efcaped 
him. Dryden's Fables , Preface r 

His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart. 

His comprehenfve head ; all int’refts weigh’d. 

All Europe fav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. Pope's E-piflcs » 

2. Having the quality of comprifing much ; compendious; ex- 
ten five. 

So diffufive, fo comprehenfve , fo catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, that 
time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat's Sermons: 

Comprehensively, adv. [from- comprehenfve.] I11 a com- 
prehenfive manner. 

Comprehensiveness, n.f [from comprehenfve.] The qua- 
lity of including much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfvenefs of legends on an- 
cient coins. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To COMPRE'SS. v. a. [comprejfus, Latin.] 

1. To force into a narrower compafs ; to fqueeze together, 

2. To embrace. 

Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty bleft. 

And in his cave the yielding nymph comircji. Pope's Odyjf 

There was in the ifland of Io a young girl comprejfed by a 
genius, who delighted to affociate with the mufes. Pope. 

Compr'ess. n.f. [from the verb.] Bolfters of linen rags, by 
which furgeons fuit their bandages for any particular part or 
purpofe. _ _ Quincy. 

I applied an intercipient about the ankle and upper part of 
the toot, and by comprcfs and bandage drefl'ed it up. Wifcman . 

CompRessibi'lit y. n. f. [from comprefible.] The quality of 
being compreffible ; the quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compafs ; as air maybe compreffed, but 
water can by no violence be reduced to lefs fpace than it na- 
turally occupies. 

Compressible, adj. [from comprefs.] Capable of being forced 
into a narrower compafs ; yielding to preffure, fo as that one 
part is brought nearer to atiother. 

. ^ h e i r being fpiral particles, accounts for the elafticity of 
air ; their being fpherical particles, which gives free paffao-e 
to any heterogeneous matter, accounts for air’s beincr com- 
prejfble. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Compre'ssieleNess. n. f. [from, comprefible.] Capability of 
being preffed clofe. 1 Difi 

Compression, n.f. [compreffo, Latin.] The a<St of brinmnJ 
the parts of any body more near to each other by violence^ 
the quality of admitting fuch an effort of force as may com- 
pel the body compreffed into a narrower fpace. 

Whenfoever a folid body is preffed, there is an inward 
tumult in the parts thereof, feeking to deliver themfelves from 
the comprefion ; and this is the ca ufe of all violent motion. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory , N°. 9. 
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The powder in ftiot, being dilated into fuch a flame as en- 
dureth not comprcjfion * moveth likewife in round, the flame 
being in the nature of a liquid body, fometimes recoiling. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
Tears are the erfeds of the comprcjfion of the moifture of 
the brain, upon dilatation of the fpiri'ts. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

He that fhall find out an hypothefis, by which water may 
be fo rare, and yet not be capable of comprejfon by force, 
may doubtlefs, by the fame hypothefis, make gold and water, 
and all other bodies, as much rarer as he pleafes ; fo that light 
^ may find a ready paflage through transparent fubftances. Newt. 
CompreTsure. n J. [from comprefs. J The a£t or force oj the 
body prefling againft another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithftanding fo forcible 
a cotnprejfure , dilate it. Boyle s Spring of the Air. 

To CompriNt. v. n. [ comprimere , Latin.] 

The word properly fignifies to print together; but it is 
commonly taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another’s 
copy or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprietor. 

Phillips's IVorld of IVords . 
To Comprise, v. a. [ comprendre compris , French ] To con- 
tain ; to comprehend ; to include. 

T he neceflity of flhortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent difeourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 

Hooker , h. v. fc5l. 32. 
Do they not, under dodrine, comprehend the fame that we 
intend by matters of faith ? Do not they, under difeipline, 
comprife the regimen of the church ? Hooker , b. iii. f 3. 

’Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 

But friendfhip does two fouls in one comprife. Rofcommon. 
Comprob aTion. n.f [comprobo, Latin.] Proof; atteftation. 
That is only efteemed a legal teflimony which receives corn- 
probation from the mouths of at leaft two witnefles. Brown. 
COMPROMISE, n.f [ compromiffum , Latin.] 

1. Compromife is a mutual promife of two or more parties at dif- 

ference, to refer the ending of their controverfies to the arbi- 
trement or equity of one or more arbitrators. Cowel. 

2. A compad or bargain, in which fome conceflions are made 
on each fide. 

Wars have not wafled it; for warr’d he hath not; 

But bafely yielded, upon compromife , 

That which his anceftors atchiev’d with blows. Sh. Rich. II. 
To Compromise, v. a. [from the noun.] 
ii To compound ; to adjuft a compadt by mutual conceflions; 

as, they compromifed the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shakefpeare it means, unufually, to accord ; to agree. 
Laban and himfelf were compromis’d , 

That all the yearlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Compromisso'rial. adj. [from compromife.'] Relating to a 
compromife. 

CoMprovi'ncial. n.f. [from con and provincial] Belonging 
to the fame province. 

At the confecration of an archbifhop, all his comprovincial 
ought to give their attendance. Aylijfe’ s Par ergon. 

COMPT. n.f [compt e, Fr. computus 3 Lat.] Account; com- 
putation ; reckoning. 

Your fervants ever 

Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in compt , 

To make their audit at your highnefs’ pleafure. 

Still to return your own. Shakefp. King John. 

To Compt. v. a. [ compter, French.] To compute; to num- 
ber. We now ufe To Count, which fee. 

CoMptiele. adj. [from compt.] Accountable; refponfible ; 
ready to give account ; fubjed ; fubmiflive. 

Good beauties, let me fuftain my fcorn ; I am very comptible 
even to the leafl; finifter ufage. Shakefp . 

To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. [This word is written by fome 
authors, who did not attend to the etymology, for controll ; 
and fome of its, derivatives are written in the fame manner.] 
To control! ; to over-rule ; to oppofe. 

Comptroller, n.f. [from comptroll.] Diredor ; fupervifor; 
fuperior intendent ; governour. 

This night he makes a fupper, and a great one. 

To many lords and ladies : 

1 was fpoke too, with Sir Henry Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. Shakef Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out fuch 
a fimilitude in lome kind of baboons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the Iky. Dryderi s JEneis. 
ComptroLlership. n. f [from comptroller.] Superinten- 
dence. 

The tfayle for ftannery-caufes is annexed to the comptrollcr- 
jjjlp Carew’s Survey of Carnival. 

ComEu'lsatively. adv. [from compulfatory.] With fo ice; 

by conflraint. # Clanffa. 

CompuLsatory. n. f. [from coiripufor , Latin.] Having the 
force of compelling ; coadtive. 

Which is no other 

But t,o recover from us by ftrong hand. 
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And terms compulfatory , thofe ’fbrefaid lands 

So by his father loft. Shakefpeare’ s Hamht 

Compu lsion. n. f. [1 compulfo , Latin.] 

1. 1 he act of compelling to fomething; force ; violence of the 
agents. 

If reafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would <ri ve no 
man a reafon on compulfion. Shakefpeare s Henry IV p j 
' Thoughts, whither have ye led me ! with that fwe’et 
Compulfan thus tranfported. Miltons Paradife Loll , b. ix. 

Such fweet compulsion doth in mufick lye, 

To lull the daughters of neceflity. Milton 

2. Theftate of being compelled; violence fuffered. 

Compulfion is in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the 
preference of his mind. ' Locke 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 

With what compulfion and laborious flight 
We funk thus low ? Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. ii. 1 . 80. 
T his faculty is free from compulfion , and fo fpontaneous, 
and free from determination by the particular object. Hale. 

Poflibly there were others who aflified Harold, partly out of 
fear and compulfion , Hale on Common Law. 

Compu'lsive. adj. [from compulfer , Fr. compuljus , Latin,] 
Having the power to compel ; forcible. 

I he Danube, vaft and deep. 

Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink. 

Urg’d by compulfive arms, foon as they reach'd, 

New terror chill’d their veins. Phillips. 

The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a more 
flioit and compulfive method. Swift. 

CompuLsively. adv. [from compulfive.] By force; by vio- 
lence. 

Compu'lsiveness. n.f [from compulfive ] Force; compulfion. 
CompuYsorily. adv. [from compulfory!] In a compulfory cr 
forcible manner ; by force ; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right to govern, 
as he may compulfrily bring under the lefs worthy, is idle. Bac. 
CompuLsory. adj. [compuffdre, French.] Having the power 
of neceflitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that adions, proceeding from 
fear, are properly compulfory actions ; which, in truth, are not 
only voluntary, but free adions ; neither compelled, nor fo 
much as phyfically neceflitated. Bramh. againjl Hbbs. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, al- 
though not compulfory. Swift. 

COMPUNCTION, n.f [componflion, Fr. from pungo puntlum, 
to prick, Latin.] 

1. The power of pricking; ftimulation; irritation.. 

This is that acid and piercing lpirit, which, with fuch ac- 
tivity and compundlicn , invadeth the brains and noftrils of thofe 
that receive it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b \ i. c. iz. 

2. The flate of being pricked by the confcience ; repentance ; 
contrition. 

He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, wiih expreflions 
of great compunction. Clarendon. 

Compunctious, adj. [f rom compunction.] Repentant; forrow- 
ful ; tender. 

Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfe, 

That no compunctious vifltings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

CompuNctive. adj . [from compunction.] Caufing remorfe. 
CompurgaTion. n.f. [csmpurgaiio, Latin.] The practice of 
juftifying any man’s veracity by the teflimony of another. 
CompurgaTor. n.f. [Latin.] One who bears his tefli- 
mony to the credibility of another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant attefta- 
tion : thefe are fo obvious, that I need not be far to leak for a 
compurgator. JVoodward s Natural Hijlory. 

Computable, adj. [from compute.] Capable of being num- 
bered or computed. 

If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-four 
millions, as thofe twenty-four millions are a finite number ; 
fo would all combinations thereof be finite, though not eafily 
computable by arithmetick. Hale’s Origin of Mawiv.il 

Computation, n f. [from compute.] 

1. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 

My princely father 

Then, by juft computation of the time, 

Found that the ifTue was not his. Shakef. Ricaard IP* 

2, The fum collected or fettled by calculation. 

We pafs for women of fifty : many additional years ^ are 
thrown into female computations of this nature. Addif. Guay man. 

To COMPUTE- {compute, Latin.] To' reckon; to cal- 
culate ; to number ; to count. , 

Compute how much water would be requifite to lay tne 

earth under water. Burnet s Theory cj toe aii fa 

Where they did compute by weexs, yet ftnl the year 

meafured by months. . Holder on%me. 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and ev’ning to the day; 

T he whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with their fhame. fr 

Compute 
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CompuTe. n.f. [computus, Lat.] Computation; ealculatiort. 

CompuTer. n.f. [from compute.] Reckoner ; accountant ; 

calculator. . 

The kalendars of thefe computers , and the accounts of thefe 
days, are different. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 4* 

I have known fome fuch ill computers , as to imagine the 
many millions in flocks fo much real wealth. Swift. 

CVmputist. n.f. [ computijle , Fr.] Calculator; one {killed 
in the art of numbers or computation* 

The treafurer was a wife man, and a ftrid computijl. Wotton. 
We conceive we have a year in three hundred and fixty-five 
days ex ad : ampntijis tell us, that we efcape fix hours. Brown. 

Co'Mrade. n f [camerade, Fr. from camera , a chamber, one 
that lodges in the fame chamber, contubernio fruitur.] 

1. One who dwells in the fame houfe or chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and otvl. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

2. A companion ; a partner in any labour or danger. 

He permitted them 

T o ptit out both thine eyes, and fetter’d fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the flaves and afles, thy comrades , 

As good for nothing elfe. Milton s AgonifleS, 1 . 1 159. 

A footman, being newly married, defired his cojnracle to tell 
him freely what the town faid of it. Szvift. 

Con. A Latin infeparable prepofition, which, at the beginning 
of words, fignifies union or afiociation ; as concourfe , a running 
together ; to convene , to come together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra , againft, Lat.] A cant Word for 
one who is on the negative fide of a queftion ; as the pros and 
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cons . 


To CON. v. a. [connan. Sax. to know ; as in Chaucer , Old 
Wymen connen mochil thinge ; that is. Old women have much 
knowledge.] 

1. To know. 

Of mufes, Hobbipol, I conne no fikill 
Enough to me to paint out nfy unreft. Spenfir’s Pajiorals. 

2 . To ftudy ; to commit to memory; to fix In the mind. It is 
a word now little in ufe, except in ludicrous language. 

1 ou are full of pretty anfwers : have you not been ac- 
quainted with goldfmiths wives, arid conn’d them out of rings. 

1 Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 
Here are your parts ; and I am to intreat you to con them 
by to-morrow night. Shakef. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

Our underftanding cannot in this body arrive fo clearly to 
the knowledge of God, and things invifible, as by orderly 
conning over the vifible ahd inferior creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written ; and, having the other alfo written in 
the paper, fhew him that, after he has conn’d the firft, and re- 
quite it of him. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

The books of which I’m chiefly fond. 

Are fuch as you have whilom conn’d. Prior. 

All this while John had conn’d over flich a catalogue of hard 
words, as were enough to conjure up the devil. & Arbuthnot. 

3 . To Con thanks ■ an old expreflion for to thank. It is the 
fame with f avoir gre. 

X in the nature he deliy ers it. Shak. 

To CONCAMERATE. v. a. [concamero, Lat.] To arch 
over; to vault; to lay colicave over. 

Of the upper beak, an inch and a half tonfifteth of one 
concamerated bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the 
ot ier. Grew’ s Mufeum. 

Uoncamera ti °n. n.f [from con earner ate.] Arch; vault. 

W hat a romance is the ftory of thofe impoffible concamera - 

To A r ^S iOI1S ° f f ° ,id ° rbs ? Glanvi lie’s Scepf. 

CONCA IEN A1 E. v.a. [from catena , Lat. a chain.] 

1 o link together ; to unite in a fucceflive order. 
Concatenation n.f. [from concatenate.] A feries of links * 
an uninterrupted unvariable fucceflxon. 

The Hoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of caufes, reaching even to the elicit a£ls of man’s will. 

p. u . r . irA h , rr South’s Sermons. 

on cava tion. n.f [from concave .] The acl of making 
concave. 

LONG ATE adj. [concavus, Latin.] 

!. Hollow without angles ; as, the inner furface of an e^fliell. 
the mner curve of an arch : o PP ofed to convex. 

1 neie great fragments falling hollow, inclofed under their 

a. “ S ' eat dea ‘ ° f - W, theory oftiliarZ 

Have you not made an univerfal (bout, 
nat 1 yber trembled underneath his banks, 
lohear the replication of your founds 
Made in his concave fhores ? Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cm far 

veredkobler' 17 m ’° Ve ’ 1 do think » Tale f /Z 
Conca-v Jess * UrflmT" T TfM' A J” lih “■ 

low f P heric;.Tf P &rbi mal fUrfaCe ° f 3 h °‘- 

with that 


fite niceneft t w fZ 1 “ n P reu f ^ shells with that exqui- 

<^an ever poflibly reorefent* th ™ mc and cad ,n a mould, 
• Vol. I Y P C the conc «™ty of that mould with 


greater exa^lncTs than thefe flints do the concavities of 
Ihells, wherein they were moulded. JVoodw. Natural Hijlory- 
Concavo-concave, adj. Concave' or hollow on both fides. 
Concavo-convex, adj. [from concave and convex.] Concave- 
One way, and convex the other. 

I procured therefore another concavo-convex plate of glafs* 
ground on both tides to the fame fphere with the former pidte. 

Newton’s Op ticks. 
A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of a fliell that be- 
longs to the entrochus. IVobdward on Foff.h. 

CoNca volts, adj. [concavus, Latin.] Concave; hollow with- 
out angles. 

CVnc avousl y. adv. [from concavous.J With hollowncfs ; irt. 
fuch a manner as dilcovers the internal furface of a hollow 
fphere. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoufty inverted, 
and hath its lpine deprefled. Brcwn’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
To CONCEAL, v.a. [concelo, Latin.] To hide; to keep' 
fecret ; not to divulge; to cover; not to detedl. 

He oft’ finds med’cine a who his grief imparts ; 

But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. Fairy ffrteeru l. i. 

Come, Catefby, thou art fworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 

As clofcly to conceal what We impart. Shakefp. Richard III* 
Ulyfles hinhfelf adds, he was the moft eloquent and tho 
moft filent of men : he knew that a word fpoke never wrought 
fo much good as a word concealed. Broome's Notes on the Odyffef. 

There is but one way I know of converting fafely with all 
men, that is, not by concealing what we fay or do, but by fay- 
ing or doing nothing that deferves to be concealed. Pope. 

Conce'alable. adj. [from conceal ] Capable of being con- 
cealed ; poflible to be kept fecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming to put off 8 
the fearcher of hearts, he denied the omnifciency of God, 
whereunto there is nothing concealable. Brown’s Vulg. Errours* 
Conce'aLedness. n.f. [from conceal.] The ftate of being. 

concealed; privacy; obfeurity. Dift. 

CoNceAler. n.f. [from conceal.] He that conceals any thing* 
They were to undergo the penalty of forger \ , and the con* 
cealer of the crime was equally guilty. 

CoNceAlment. n.f [from conceal .] 

1. The 461 of hiding; fecrefy. 

She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 

Feed on her damafk cheek. Shakefpeare s Twelfth Night * 
He is a worthy gentleman, 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In ftrange concealments. Shakefpeare’ s Henry TV. p. {. 

f Though few own fuch fentiments, yet this concealment de- 
rives rather from the fear of man than of any Being above. 

_ # Glanville’s Scepf. Preface. 

2. The ftate of being hid ; privacy; delitefcencC. 

A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the gobd of man-< 
kind, and as folicitous for the concealment as the performance 
of illuftrious actions. Addi fan’s Freeholder, N°. 33. 

3. Hiding place; retreat; cover; fhelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the moft effe&ual conceal- 
ment of a wicked defign, fuppofes 'mankind fatisfied that no- 
thing but what is juft is directed by the principles of it. Rogers. 

'The cleft tree 

Offers its kind, concealment to a few ; 

Their food its infects, and its mofs their nefts. Thom to ii 

To CONCEDE. [concede, Latin.] To yield ; to admit ; 
to grant ; to let pafs undilpiited. 

I his muft not be conceded without limitation. Bode 

The atheift, if you do but concede to him that fortune mav 
be an agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and invulnerable. 

CONCEIT, n.f. [concept,. French ; conceptns, Latim] 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in the mind. 

Here the very Thepherds have their fancies lifted to fo hiah 
conceits, as the learned of other nations are content both to 
bon ow their names and imitate their cunning. Sidnev 

Impoffible it was, that ever their will fhould change or in- 
dine to remit any part^ of their duty, without fome obied: 
having force to avert their c.nceit from God. Hooker b \ 

His gmee looks chearfuliy and fmooth this morning* ‘ ' 

1 here s fome conceit , or other, likes him well, ° * 

VV hen that lie bids good-morrow with fuch fpirit. Shakefp 

culoi, aUg ^ ' I 1 * 6 C ^* P recedetl1 a conceit of fomewhat ridt 

9 TTn .'’y ln l therefore ,. lt: V s P m P er to man. Bacon’s Nat. Hid 

2. Lnderftanding ; readinefsof apprehenfion. ^ ’ 

H°w often, alas ! did her eyes fay unto me, that they loved > 

and yet, I not looking for fuch a matter, had not my conceit 
open to underftand them. c - , I , f. 

ft he firft kind of things appointed bylaws humane’ con* 

T ft^reVound ofT 1 ' T ourfc 3nd C G- 

admired. d ° f * qmck anmt in judgment, _and fhall be 

JViJ'd.v iii. 11. 

5 E -fa. . 

3‘ Opinion, 
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Opinion, generally in a fenfe of contempt; fancy; imagina- 
gination ; fantaftical notion. 

I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 

Yields to the theft. Shakefpeards King Lear. 

Strong conceit , like a new principle, carries all eafily with 
it, when yet above common fenfe. Locke. 

Malbranche has an odd conceit , 

As ever enter’d Frenchman’s pate. Prior. 

4. Opinion in a neutral fenfe. v 

Seed thou a man wife in his own conceit t I here is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxvi. 12. 

I fli all not fail t’ approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you. Sbakefpeares Henry YUl. 

5. A plcafant fancy. 

Plis wit is as thick as Tewkfbury muftard : there is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 
the head to go off with a conceit. Li EJlrange. 

6. Sentiment, as diftinguilhed from imagery. 

Some to conceit alone their w T orks confine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts (truck out at ev’ry line. Pope. 

7.. Fondnefs ; favourable opinion ; opinionative pride. 

Since by a little (tudying in learning, and great conceit of 
himfelf, he has loft his religion ; may he find it again by 
harder ftudy under humbler truth. Bentley. 

8. Out of Con ceit with. No longer fond of. 

• Not that I dare affume to myftdf to have put him out of con- 
ceit zuitb it, by having convinced him of the fantafticalnefs of 

Tillotfon, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit with this moving 
manner, is the frequent difappointment. ^ _ Swift. 

To Conce'it. v. a. [from the noun.] I o conceive ; to ima- 
gine ; to think ; to believe. 

One of two bad ways you muft conceit me. 

Either a coward, or a flatterer. Shakef. “Julius Ccefar. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a cau e 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the fubjedh Bacon. 

He conceits himfelf to be (truck at, when he is not lo much 
as thought of. L' EJlrange. 

The ftrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby len- 
dered as unadtive, and confequently as ufelefs, as if they really 
werefo. . . South' s Sermons. 

Concerted, particip. adj. [from conceit. \ 

1. Endowed with fancy. c 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, active or 
body, weft fpoken, pleafantly conceited, and (harp of wit 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

2. Proud; fond of himfelf; opinionative; affeaed; fantaftical. 

There is another extreme in obfeure writers, which fome 
bmpty conceited heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigal lty 
of words, and a want of fenfe. _ Felton on the Llafjicks. 

If you think me too conceited , 

Or to paflion quickly heated. . 

What you write of me, would make me more conceited than 

what I fcribble myfelf. ^ 

2. With of before the objeft of conceit. 

Every man is building a feveral way, impotently conceited of 

his own model and his own materials. . 

If we confider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians were, 
how conceited of their own wit, fcience, and poll tenefs. Bent 'ey. 
CoNCe'itedly. adv. [from conceited ] Fancifully; whim.i- 

cally. . , r 

Conceitedly drefs her, and be aflign a 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel ; T) onne 

Make her for love fit fuel. . . °f ne ‘ 

Gonce'itedness. n.f. [from conceited.] Pride; opmionative- 

nefs ; fondnefs of himfelf. r , 1 » 

When men think none worthy efteem but fuch asc lai _ 

under their own pretences, partiality and 
them g-ive the pre-eminence. . / u ' , 

CoNCii'rrLEsS. Idj. [from conceit.] Stupid ; without thought ; 

dull of apprehenfion. _ r • , 7 r 

Think’ft thou, I am fo (hallow, (o ccnceiUeJb, 

To be feduced by thy flattery.. Sbak. Two Gent, of Verona. 
Conceivable, adj. [from conceive . ] 

1 r ifiA a erepoffiWe n to contrive 0 an invention, whereby^ny 
conceivable weight may be moved by any conceive bis pj^jith 
the fame quicknefs by the hand, 

the works of nature would be too Math- Magick . 

2. That may be underftood or believed. vi. p xr nr fhe rn dimes. 
The freezing of the words in the air in t ' - ^ 

is as conceivable as this ((range union. _ ’ verv per f 0 n. 

It is not conceivable that it fhould be in ft Mms. 

whofe (hape and voice it affumed. Th- nUalitv of 

Conceivable ness. n.f. [from conceivable.] IheqUahtyo^ 

being conceivable a conc eivable or 

Conceivably, adv , [from conceivable.] 

intelligible manner. . T • -1 

To CONCEIVE, v . a. [conccvoir, Fr. concipere , Latin.] 

4 
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3. To comprehend; to underftand. He conceives the whole 
fyjlem. 

This kifs, if it durft fpeak. 

Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the air : 

Conceive , and fare thee well. Shakef fare's King Lear. 

4. To think ; to be of opinion. 

If you compare my gentlemen with Sir John, you will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the fame climate. Sw. 
To Conce'ive. v. n. 

1 . To think ; to have an idea of. 

The griev’d commons 
Hardly conceive of me : let it be nois’d, 

That, through our interceflion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shokefpcare s Henry Vlll, 

Conceive of things clearly and diftindtly in their own natures; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts ; conceive of 
things comprehenfively in all their properties and relations ; 
conceive of things extenfively in all their kinds ; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. Watts s Logick. 

z. To become pregnant. 

The flocks (hould conceive when they came to drink. Gem 
The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poffefs d : 
Conceiving as (he dept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 
Conce'iver. n.f. [from conceive .] One that underftands or 
apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious allegories be 
made by wifer conceivers , yet common heads will fly unto fu- 
perftitious applications. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. 7. c . 1- 

Conce'nt. n.f. [concentus , Latin.] 

1 . Concert of voices ; harmony ; concord of found. . 

It is to be confidered, that whatfoeyer virtue is in num-* 
bers, for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be aferibed 
to the ante-number than to the entire number. Bacon. 

2. Confiftency. # 

’Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no me-* 

rit, no intrinfick worth to accompany one ftate more than 
another. „ , dttsrbury. 

To CONCENTRATE, v. a. [concentrer, Fr. from con and 
centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow compafs ; to drive 

towards the center. . „ 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greatelt 
ftrenoth, will coagulate the ferum. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 
Concentration, n.f [from concentrate.] Colledlion into a 
narrow fpace round the center ; compreflion into a narrow 

compafs, f . ,. , . 

AH circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the light* 

muft be (hadowed in a circular manner Peacham on Drawing. 
To Conce'ntre. v.n. [concentres Fr. from con and centrum, 
Latin.] To tend to one common centre; to have the lame 

centre with fomething elfe. , , 

The bricks having firft been formed in a circular mould, 

and then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the (ides afterwards join fo clofely, and the points concentre fo 
exaaiy, that the pillars appear one intire piece. Totton. 

All thefe are like fo many lines drawn from feveral objeds,. 
that fome way relate to him, and concentre in him. Dale. 
To Conce'ntre. v. a. To emit towards one cent le. 

The having a part lefs to animate, will rather ierve to con- 
centre the fpirits, and make them more a&ive in the reft. 

1 Decay J ricty . 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence ! Milton’s Paradife Left , b. 9 
Conce'ntrical. ladj. [ ccncentricus , Lat.] 

Conce'ntrick. S mon centre. 

If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 
Produc’d by one, love fuch additions take ; 

Thofe, like fo many fpheres, but one heav’n make; 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. # ' * 

Any fubftance, pitched fteddy upon two points, as 

axis, and moving about on that axis, 

bad been — 

rodes, the lye would not have admitted ^hemt^e 

If a done be thrown into ftagnating water, J be ^ eS e ^ e 

ftone fell into the water, and are propagated from 
concentrick circles upon the furface 
diftances. 


/.tc 6. 
Having one com- 


of the water 

JSewton s Opt. 


The manner of its concretion is by concentncal Tings, hke 

thofe of an onion about the firft kerne . ab ? ol !t the fun, or 

Circular revolutions in concentrick 01 bs abo he 

other central b_ody, could in no wife be 

[f. [concept a culms Lat,] That in which a A 


power of the Divine Arm 

CoNCF.'PTACLE 


thing is contained ; a veffel. 


There 
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There is at this day refident, in that huge water 

enough to efca fuch a deluge. Woodwards hat. Hjl. f 
rn, .te'ptible. adi. [from amipio conceptual, Lati^ n.] That 

may be conceived ( inlcll.gible p capable to be underftood. 

c P nf his attributes, and the manifeftations thereof, are 
not only hVhly delegable to the intelleaive faculty, but are 

4,* u '-v'* as Sf/si" 

his works. . T . i 

Conception, n.f [conception La ^ in '-! • 1 _ n 

, T’hp of conceiving, or quickening with pregnancy. 

*•' T I h “ftg eafty multiply thy forrow, and thy concept^ in 
furrow thou Ihllt brinl forth children. Gen. .if. .6. 

Thy forrow I will greatly multi ply _ 

By thy conception ; children thou ftialt bring 
I a forrow forth. _ Miltons Paradife Ltrfl, b.X. 1 . 1 9 4 - 

a. The ftate of being conceived. 

Tov had the like conception in our eyes, , • 

And at that inftant, like a babe, fprung up . ■ JJfg 

Our own productions flatter us: it is impoffible not to be 
fond of them at the moment of their cmeeftim. Dryd. Dvfrcfn. 

^ Notion; idea; image in the mind. 

^ As conceptions are the images or refemblances of things to 
the mind within itfelf, in the like manner are words or names 
the marks, tokens, or refemblances of thofe conceptions to the 
minds of them whom we converfe with. South s Set mens 
Confult the acuteft poets and fpeakers, and they will c o nfc ^ 
that their quickeft, moft admired conceptions were fuch as darted 
into their minds, like fudden flalhes of lightning, they knew 
not how, nor whence; and not by any certain confcquence, 

or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat- 

r South's Sermons. 

ters of ratiocination. . 

To have rDht conceptions about them, we muft bring our 
underftandings to the inflexible natures and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour td bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. Lot e 

а. Sentiments ; purpofe. . 

Thou but remember’d me of my own conception. I have 

• perceived a moft faint negleift of late ; which I have rather 
blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very pretence 
and purpofe of unkindnefs. _ Sbakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Pieafe your highnefs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 

Not friended by his wi(h to your high perfon 3 
His will is moft malignant, and it ftr etches ^ 

Beyond you to your friends. Sbakefpeares Henry VIII. 
Apprehenfion ; knowledge. 

And as if beads conceiv’d w T hat reafon were. 

And that conception (hould diftindlly (how 
They fhould the name of reafonable bear ;' 

For, without reafon, none could reafon know. Davies. 

б . Conceit ; fentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent fometimes, and fometimes too dry ; 
many times unequal, and almoft always forced ; and, befides, 
is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and witticifms ; all 
which are not only below the dignity of heroic verfe, but 
contrary to its nature. Drydens Juvenal , Dedication. 

Conce'ptious. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] Apt to conceive; 
fruitful; pregnant. 

Common mother, 

Enfear thy fertile and concepticus womb ; 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shakef Timon. 
Conce'ptive. adj. [concept um, Latin.] Capable to conceive. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of this Ample they may be reduced into a con- 
ceptive conftitution. Broivns Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 7. 

To CONCE'RN. v. a. [concerner, Fr. concerno , low Latin.] 

1. To relate to ; to belong to. 

Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning about .the fenfe of holy 
feripture, concerning the articles of our faith; and then, that 
the feripture doth concern the articles of our faith, who can 
allure us ? Hooker , b. iii. f 8. 

Count Claudio may hear ; for what I v/ould fpeak of con- 
cerns him. Sbakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing. 

Gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d ; thofe chiefly which concern 
Juft Abraham, and his feed. Miltcn' s Paradife Left , b. xii. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of one brother 
over the other. Locke. 

2. To afteift with fome paflion; to touch nearly; to be of im- 
portance to. 

I would not 

The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. Shakefpear . 
Our wars with France have affected us in our moft tender 
interefts, and concerned us more than thofe with any other 
nation. Addifon on the State of the IVar. 

It much concerns them not to fuffer the king to eftablifh his 
authority on this fide. Addfons Remarks on Italy. 

The more the authority of any ftation in fociety is ex- 
tended, the more it concerns publick happinefs that it be com- 
mitted to men fearing God. Rogers' s Sermons. 

3* To intereft ; to engage by intereft. 

I knew a young negroe who was fick of the fmall-pox : I 
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found % enquiry, at a perfon’s concerned 
tumours' left whitifh fpecks behind tnem. Boy.e on Ulou, 
Above the reft two goddefles appear, ~ 

Concern'd for each : here Venus, Juno there. Dryden s X £ 
Providence, where it lbves a nation, concerns. * * 7 

own and affert the intereft of religion, by 

of religious perfons and places. Tnnmrriate 

Whatever paft adions it cannot reconcile, or approbate 

to that prefent felf by confcioufnefs, it can be no more con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done Loc,e. 

They think themfelves out of the reach of providence, and 
no longer concerned to folicit his favour. Rogers , ueim.n. n. 

a To difturb ; to make uneafy. r , . 

In one compreffmg engine I (hut a fparrow, without forcing 
any air in ; and in an hour the bird began to pant, and l be con- 
cenied , and in lefs than an hour and a half to be fick. Dir Lam . 
Conce'rn. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Bufinefs ; affair; confidered as relating to fome. one. 

Let early care thy main concerns fecure, 

Thirds of 'lefs moment may delays endure. DsnMm. 

This "manner of expofmg the private concerns of families, 
and iacrificing the feerpts of the dead to the curiofity of the 
living, is one of thofe licentious practices,, which might well 
deferve the animadverfion of our government. Addif Freeho der. 

A heathen emperor faid, if the gods were offended, it 
was their own concern , arid they were able to vindicate them- 

felves. . Swi f U 

Religion is no triflng concern , to be performed in any carelcfs 
and fuperficial manner. Rogers, Set mon x 111. 

2. Intereft ; engagement. 

No plots th’ alarm to his. retirements give ; 

’Tis all mankind’s concern that he (hould live. Dryden. 

When we fpeak of the conflagration of the world, thefe 
have no concern in the queftion. Burnet s Thecry of the Eaith. 

3. Importance ; moment. 

Myfterious fecrets of a high concern. 

And weighty truths, folid convincing fenfe. 

Explain’d by unaffe&ed eloquence. Rofcommon. 

The mind is dunned and dazzled amidft that variety of ob- 
jects : (he cannot apply herfelf to thofe things which aie of the 
utmoft concern to her. Addifon s Spell a. 01 , N . 4 ° 5 * 

4. Paflion; affedtion; regard; 

Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide ! 

Your honour gave us what your love deny d. Dryden . 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns. 

And gentle wifhes, follow me to battle ! Addifon s Cato. 
Why all this concern for the poor? We want them not, as 
the country is now managed : where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the bufinefs of fifty. Swift. 

Concerning, prep, [from concern : this word, originally a par- 
ticiple, has before a noun the fpree of £ prepoiition.] Relating 
to ; with relation to. 

There, is not any thing more fubjedl to errour than the true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

The ancients had no higher recourfe than to nature, as may 
appear by a difeourfe concerning this point in Strabo. Brown . 

None can demonftrate that there is fuch an ifland as Ja- 
maica, yet, upon teftimony, I am free from all doubt concern- 
ing it. Tillotfon , Preface. 

Concernment, n.f [from concern.] 

1. The thing in which we are concerned or interefted ; affair ; 
bufinefs ; intereft. 

To mix with thy concernments I defift 
Henceforth, nor too much difapprove my own. MEilt. Agon . 

This (hews how ufeful you have been, 

To bring the king’s concernments in. Eludibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 

Yet when we’re fick, the dodlor’s fetcht in hafte. 
Leaving our great concernment to the laft. Denhavi. 

When my concernment takes up no more room or compafs 
than myfelf, then, fo long as I know where to breathe and to 
exift, I know alfo where to be happy. South. 

He that is wife in the affairs and concernments of other men, 
but carelcfs and negligent of his own, that man may be faid 
to be bufy, but he is not wife. Tillotfon. 

Our fpiritual interefts, and the great concernments of a future 
ftate, would doubtlefs recur often. Atterbury. 

Propofitions which extend only to the prefent life, are 
fmall, compared with thofe that have influence upon our ever- 
lafting concernments ." Watts's hnprovement of the Mind. 

2. Relation ; influence. 

Sir, ’tis of near concernment, and imports 
No lefs than the king’s life and honour. Denhatn's Sophy, 
He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dryd. End. Emperor. 

3. Intercourfe ; bufinefs. 

The gregt concernment of men is with m.en, one amon^ft 
another. Lccke. 

4. Importance; moment. 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of great con - 
cernment to mankind. ~ Boyle. 

5. Interpofition ; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 
probation 
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probation of her father, or concernment in It, than differing 

. him anti her to come into his prefence. Clarendon. 

6. Paftion ; emotion of mind. 

ilc they are fo eager to dcflroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifeft in their concernment . Dryden . 

It it carry with it the notion of lomething extraordinary, 
il apprehenlion and concernment accompany it, the idea is 1 ike- 

. ly to fink the deeper. Locke. 

1 o CONCE'R I . v. a. [concenter, French, from concert are, Lat. 
to prepare themfelves for fome publick exhibition or per- 
formance, by private encounters among themfelves ] 

1. 1 o fettle any thing in private by mutual communication. 

2. I o 1 ett e ; to contrive ; to adjuft. 

iVlark how already in his working brain 

He forms the well -concerted fcheme of mifebief. Roive. 

Co’ ncert. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of defigns ; eftabliftiment of meafures amono- 
thofe who are engaged in the fame affair. 

All thofe difeon tents, how ruinous foever, have arifen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Szvift. 

2. A fymphony ; many performers playing to the fame tune. 

Concert aRion. n. J. [ concertatio , Latin.] Strife; con- 
tention. 

ConceRtative. adj. [ cOncertativus , Latin.] Contentious ; 

quarrelfome ; recriminating. Diet. 

CONCESSION, n.f. [ conccjjio , Latin.] 

1. '1 he aeft of granting or yielding. 

Ehe eoncejjion of thefe charters was in a parliamentary 
way. Hale s Common Laiv of England . 

2. A grant ; the thing yielded. 

1 ffill counted inyfelf un dimini (lied by my larged: conceffons , 
if by them 1 might gain the love of my people. King Charles . 

When a lovtr becomes fatisfied by fmall compliances, with- 
out further pursuits, then expedt to find popu'ar afiemblies 
content with fmall concejjions. Swift. 

Concessionary, adj. [from concejficm.] Given by indulgence 
or allowance. 

ConceV'IVELy. ad u. [from conccff: 'on . ] By way of conceflion ; 
as Yielding, not controverting by afiiimption. 

Some have written rhetorically and con.effvely ; not contro- 
verting, but affuming the queftion, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, h. iii. c. 12. 

Conch, n.f. [concha’, Latin.] A diell ; a fea-diell. 

He furnifhes her clofet firft, and fills 

The crowded dielves with rarities of diells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew. 

And all the fparkling ftones of various hue. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Co'nghoid. n.f The name of a curve. 

To CONCILIATE, v. a. [concilio, Lat.] To gain; to pro- 
cure good will ; to reconcile. 

Jt was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affec- 
tion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. y. 

Conciliation, n.f. [from conciliate . ] The act of gaining 
or reconciling. Dipt. 

ConciliaTor. n. f. [from conciliate .] One that makes peace 
between others. 

Conciliatory, adj. [from conciliate .] Relating to recon- 
ciliation. Dipt. 

ConcEnnity. n.f. [from concinnitas , Latin.] Decency; 

fitnefs. 

CONCINNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Latin.] Becoming; pleafant; 

agreeable. 

CONCFSE. adj. [concifus, cut, Latin.] Brief; fhort; broken 
into diort periods. 

The concije ffile, which expreffeth not enough, but leaves 
fomewhat to be underflood. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcoveries. 

Where the author is obfeure, enlighten him ; where he is 
too brief and concife , amplify a little, and fet his notions in 
a fairer view. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p . i. c. 4. 

Concisely, adv. [from concife .] Briefly; fliortly ; in few 
words; in diort fentences. 

Ulyffes here fpeaks very concifely , and he may feem to break 
abruptly into the fubject. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey , b. vii. 

Conciseness, n. f. [from concife . ] Brevity ; diortnefs. 

Giving more icope to IVlezentius and Laufus, that verfion, 
which has more of the majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his con- 
eijenefs. . Dryden. 

Concision, n.f. [ concifum , Latin.] Cutting off; excifion; 
deftrudtion. 

ConcitaTion. n.f. [ concitatio , Latin.] The act of ftirring 
up, or putting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by immediate il- 
lumination of the foul ; whereas the deceiving fpirit, by con- 
citation of humours, produces conceited phantafmes. Brown. 

Con clam a'tion. n.f. [conclatnatio, Latin.] An outcry or 
{bout of many together. Dn t. 

Conclave, n.f [conclave, Latin.] 

1 . A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet ; or the affembly of 

the cardinals. 

I thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They’ve fent me fuch a man I would have wlfh’d for. Shak. 
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It Was find of a Cardinal, by rcafon of his apparent lilcelL 
hood to ftep into St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. South’s Serm^e 

3, A clofe adembly. 

b orthwith a conclave of the godhead meets. 

Where Juno in the Alining fenate fits. Garth 

To CONCLUDE. «. [conclude; Latin ] 

1. To Ihut. 

1 lie very perfon of Chrift therefore, for ever and the felff 
fame, was only, touching bodily fubffance, concluded within 
the grave. Hooker, b.v.f. 52. 

2. To include; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he mffht 
have mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 32. 

3. 1 o collect by ratiocination. 

1 he providences of God are promifeuoufly adminifired in 
this world ; fo that no man can conclude God s love or hatred 
to any perfon, by any thing that befals him. TillotJ'on. 

4. To decide; to determine. 

Youth, ere it fees the world, here ftudies reft; 

And age, returning thence, concludes it beft. Dryden. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded bled: before he die. Addifon’s Ovid’s Met. 

5. To end; to finidi. 

Is it concluded he diall be protestor ? 

It is determin’d, not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muff be, if the king miicarry. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
I will conclude this part with the fpeech of a counfellor of 
IRte. Bacon. 

Thefe are my theme, and how the war began, 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden’s /En. b. vii. 

6. To oblige, as by the final determination. 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they muff be concluded by it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

He never refufed to be concluded by the authority of one 
legally fummoned. Atterbury . 

To Conclude, v. n. 

1. To perform the laft a £t of ratiocination; to collect the con- 
fequence; to determine. 

For why fhould we the bufy foul believe, 

When boldly die concludes of that and this ; 

When of herfelf fhe can no judgment give. 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is ? Davies. 
T he blind man’s relations import no neceflity of concluding , 
that though black was the roughed: of colours, therefore white 
fhould be the fmootheft. Boyle on Colours. 

There is fomething infamous in the very attempt : the world 
will conclude I had a guilty confidence. Arbuth. Htjl. of J. Bull. 

2. To fettle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s inftability, as our author has 
done, becaufe, in a Angle notion no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had fome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

I queftion not but your tranflation will do honour to our 
country ; for I conclude of it already frogi thofe performances. 

Addifon to Pope. 

3. Finally to determine. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France. Shakefpeare. 

4. To end. 

And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s affurance, and a train of lies. 

That, made in luft, conclude in perjuries. Dryden s Fables. 

ConcluRency. n.f [from concludent.] Confequence; regu- 
lar proof ; logical deduction of reafon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, or the negledt 
and concludency of them, ends in decifion. Hale. 

Concli/dent. adj. [from conclude '] Decifive ; ending in juft 
and undeniable confequences. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem more obfeure, 
yet, upon a due confideration of them, they are highly con- 
fequential and concludent to my purpofe. Hake’s Orig. cf Monk. 

Conclu'sible. adj. [from conclude. ] Determinable; certain 
by regular proof. 

’Tis as certainly conclufible from God’s prefcience, that they 
will voluntarily do this, as that they will do it all. Hammond. 

Conclusion, n.f [from conclude .] 

1. Determination ; final decifion. 

W ays of peaceable conclifon there are but thefe two cer- 
tain ; the one a fentence of judicial decifion, given by autho- 
rity thereto appointed within ourfelves ; the other, the like 
kind of fentence given by a more univerfal authority. Docker. 

2 . The collection from propofitions premifed ; the con- 
fequence. 

The conclufon of experience, from the time paft to the time 
prefent, will not be found and perfedt. Bacon s War with Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds. 

Out of their match a true conclufon brings. Davies. 

Then doth the wit 

Build fond conclufons on thofe idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, and ill purfue, Davids. 

I only deal by rules of art, 

Suck 
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Such as arc iawfU, and judge by p j;;. 

Conclufons of axtroio 0 y- • 1 1 „ conc'ufi n different 

It is Of the nature of pnnapto, to yield a 

from themfelves. , , minor ; but denied 

He granted him both major ^the nan o^ ^ ^ 

keep his commandments ; for this Eccles. x\\. 13. 

I have been reafoning, and in conclufon have thought ubeft 

to return to what fortune hath made my home. J 

4. 'fhe event of experiments. 

^ Her phyfician tells me* 

She has n 11 r fil’d conclufons infinite 

Of eafy ways to die. Share's Anthony and CMgy 
We pradtifc likewife all r metufms of graft, ng and mc^u 
latintr, as well of wild trees as fruit trees, haem s hew AJur.t. 
c. The end ; the uplhot; the laft part. 

6. In Shakefpeare it feems to figmfy filence ; confinem 

thoughts. , , n 

"Your wife Odtavia, with her modeft eyes 

And ftill conclufon, {hall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefpeare s Anthony and ait a. 

Conclusive. [from conclude ] > 

3 Decifive ; giving the laft determination to the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houfes were not by any law or 
reafon conchfve to my judgment. . King Charles 

The laft didate of the underftanding is not always ablomte 
in itfelf, nor conchfve to the will, yet it produces no antece- 
dent nor external neceflity. Brando. Anjwer 0 

Thev have fecret reafons for what they feem to do, wl c , 
whatever they are, they muft be equally comlufive for us as 
. they were for them. N Rogers, Sefm. iv. 

2. Regularly confequential. . 

Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms . 
of fyllogifm, cannot know whether they are made in right 

and conclufve modes and figures. jC f m 

Conclusively, adv. [from conclufve .] Decifivcly; with 

final determination. . , 

This I fpeak only to defire Pollio and Eupolis not to Ipeak 
peremptorily, or conclufvely, touching the point ot poflability, 
’till they have heard me deduce the means of the execution. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

Conclu'siveness. n.f. [from conch fue } Power of determin- 
ing: the opinion ; regular confequence. 

Confideration of things to be known, of their feveral 
weights, conclufivenefs, or evidence. Hale s Orig. of Mankind. 
To Con coa'gu late. v. a. [from con and coagulate.] To 
curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

The faline parts of thole, upon their folution by the rain, 
may work upon thofe other fubftances, formerly concoagulated 
with them. ‘ Boyle s Experiments. 

They do but coagulate themfelves, without concoagulating 
with them any water. Bojle’s Hifory of Firmnejs. 

Concoagula'tjOn. n.f. [from concoagulated] A coagulation 
by which different bodies are joined in one mafs. 

To CONCO'CT. v. a. [concoquo, Latin.] 

j. To digeft by the ftomach, fo as to turn food to nutriment. 

Fhe working of purging medicines cometh' two or three 
hours after the medicines taken ; for that the ftomach firft 
maketh a proof, whether it can concodt them. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

Affuredly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, unable to con- 
coft any great fortune, profperous or adverfe. Hayward. 

The vital functions are performed by general and conftant 
laws ; the food is concofted, the heart beats, the blood circu- 
lates, the lungs play. Cheynes Phil. Prin. 

The notions and fentiments of others judgment, as well 
as of our own memory makes our property : it does, as it were, 
concoct our intellectual food, and turns it into a part of our 
1 elves. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 2. 

2. To purify or fublime by heat ; or heighten to perfection. 

The fmall clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 

Whofe high concoded venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Phomforls Simmer. 

Conco'ction. n.f [from concodd] Digeftion in the ftomach ; 
maturation by heat; the acceleration of any thing towards 
purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between concodion and a Ample matu- 
ration. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 324. 

1 he conftanteft notion of concodion is, that it fhould fig- 
nify the degrees of alteration of one body into another, from 
crudity to perfect concodion, which is the ultimitv of that ac- 
tion or procefs. Bacon s Natural Hif ry, N°. 324. 

He, though he knew not which foul fpake, 

Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 

Alight thence a new concodion take. 

And part far purer than he came. Donne. 

Conco'lour. adj. [concolor, Latin.] Of one "colour without 
variety. 

In concolour animals, and fuch as are confined unto the fame 
Vol. I. 
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colour, we meafure not their beauty ‘ f Brown. 

blackbird grow white, we account P c u bfi(tence 

Conco'm.tance. ?»•/ [from— tor, Lat.n uj 
Conco'mitancy. 5 ^ bS in cmcomi- 

, refpiration 

and' V fmelling, but the principal ufe is fme'hng^ ^ -fyukAy 
To argue from a constancy to a ^ ^ 7 

rn^rn'MITANT adj. [ concomitant , Latin.] Conjoined 
C ^th^ncT r fen t withf coLg and going with, as collateral, 

"“inlthTfpi* thaffurtheret'h the extenfion or dilatation of 
bodies, and it is ever f ' - 

It has pleafed our wife Creator to annex to fevera. objecls, 
as alfo to feveral cf our thoughts, a concomitant plea me , . 

that in feveral objefts, to feveral degrees. ^ ■ 

Conco'mitant. n.j. Companion; perfon or g 

terallv connected. _ , 

Thefe effeas are from the local motion of the air, a conco- 
mitant of the found, and not from the found. Bac. hat. Hilt. 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and 
only fon, in a journey of much adventure.^ Votic/n. 

In confumptions the preternatural concomitants, an univerlal 
heat of the body, a torminous diarrhaa, and hot diltilJa- 
tions, have all a corrofive quality. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-heartednels, or 
want of companion . Souths Sermons. 

Horrour ftalks around. 

Wild flaring, and his fad concomitant, 

Defpair, of abject look . Philips. 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fatires and invec- 
tives were an effential part of a Roman triumph. Addifon. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 

Filthy concomitant of claret ! * Pnor. 

Where antecedents, concomitants and confequents, cau.es 
and effects, figns and things fignified, fubjefls and adjuncts, 

are neceffarily connedied with eacn other, we may uiier. 

Watts's Logick. 

Conco'mitantly. adv. [from concomitant.] In company 
with others. DM. 

To Conco'mitate. v. a. [ concomitatus , Lat.] To be collate- 
rally connected with any thing ; to come and go with another. 

This Ample bloody fpedation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that which concomitatcs apleurify. Harvey on Confumptions . 
CO'NCORD. n.f [i concordia , Latin.] 

1 . Agreement between perfons or things ; fuitablenefs of one to 
another; peace; union; mutual kindnefs. 

Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerfal peace. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

What concord hath Chrift with Belial ? 2 Cor . vi. 15. 

Kind concord, heavenly born ! whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vaft globe in one furrounding chain ; 

Soul of the world ! Pick ell. 

2. A compadh 

It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and Ro- 
derick the Irifh king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmony ; concent of founds. 

The man who hath not mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds. 

Is fit for treafons. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice; 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to another. 

Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, concords, and 

fyntaxes loft their labour ? Locke . 

Concordance, n.f. [ concordantia , Latin.] 

1. Agreement. 

2. A book which diews in how many texts of feripture any 

word occurs. / 

I fhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you are 
to rule the city out of a concordance. South’s Serm. Declicat. 

Some of you turn over a concordance , and there, having 
the. principal word, introduce as much of the verfe as will 
ferve your turn. Swift. 

An old concordance bound long fince. Szvift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the three chief relations 
in fpeech. It is not now in ufe in this fenfe. 

Alter the three concordances learned, let the mafter read unto 
him the epiftles of Cicero. AJkam’s Schoolmafier. 

Conco'rdant. adj. [ concordans , Lat.] Agreeable; agreeing; 
correfpondent ; harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their na- 
tures,, profeflions, and arts, commonwealths would rife up of 
themfelves. Brozon’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 

ConcoRdate. n. f. [concordat, Fr. concor datum, Lat.] Acorn- 
pact ; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of fynods in theGal- 
lican church among the grievances of that concordat e, and a9 
a mark of their flavery, fince he reckons all convocations of 
the clergy in England to be ufelefs and dangerous ? Swift. 

5 * ConcoRporal« 
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UgncoRporai.. adj. [from concorporo , Latin, to incorporate. 1 
Of the fame body. jj-cj 

i o Congo rpor a i e. v . a. [ from con and corpus. 1 To 
unite in one mafe or fubftance. 

\\ hen we concorporate the fign with the (ignification, we 
conjoin the word with the fpiritF Taylor' s Worthy Communicant. 

Concorpor a'tion. n.f [from cor. corporate.] Union in one 
mats.-;; intimate mixture. Did. 

Concourse, n. f [ concur fus , Latin.] 

1 . I lie confluence of many perions or tilings to one place. 

Do all the nightly guards. 

The city’s watches, with the people’s fears,. 

The contour fe of all good men, hr ike thee nothing? B John/ 

The coalition of the good frame of the univerfe was not 
the product of chance, or fortuitous concourfe of particles of 
matter. . Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his (kill, 

With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. Dryden's Fables. 

2 . The perfons aflcmbled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part, 

_ The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. Dr yd. Virg. An. 

3. The point of junction or interfe&ion of two bodies. 

So foon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, fo as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glafs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes ; the drop will begin to move towards the concourfe 
cl the glafles, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, ’till it arrives at that concourfe of the glafles. Newton. 
Concrema'tion. n.f [from concremo, Lat. to burn together.] 
T he act of burning many things. together: Did. 

Concrement, n.f. [from concrefco , Latin.] The mafs 
formed by concretion ; a collection of matter prowino- to- 
gether. & & 

There is the cohefion of the matter into a more loofe con- 
fiftency, like clay, and thereby it is prepared to the concrement 
of a pebble or flint. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Co ncrf/scence. n.f [from concrefco, Lat.] The act or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of leparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a fubftance perfect, nor inchoate, how 
any other fubftance fhould thence take concrcfcence hath not 
been taught. Raleigh's Hijlory of the JVorld. 

To CONCRETE. v. n. [ concrefco , Latin.] To coalefce into 
one mafs ; to grow by the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 
eryftalline, is equally diffufed throughout the body of it. JVoodw. 

When anyfaiine liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances, in rank and file. Neivton. 

The blood of fome who died of the plague, cou^l not be 
made to concrete, by reafon of the putrefaction already begun. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Cqncre'te. v. a. To form by concretion; to form by 
the coalition of fcattered pai tides. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bodies, that 
are concreted out of others, is beyond all difpute : we fee it in 
the meteors. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Concrete, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coalition of feparate par- 
ticles into one mafs. 

The firft concrete ftate, or confiftent furface of the chaos, 
muft be of the fame figure as the lull: liquid ftate. Burnet. 

2 . In logick. Not abftract ; applied to a fubjeCt. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thofe 
concrete names, God and man, when we fpeak of Chrift, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room ; fo that, for truth of 
fpeech, it fkilleth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
hath created the world, and the fon of man by his death hath 
laved it; or elfe that the fon of man did create, and the fon of 
God died to fave the world. Hooker, b. v. fed. 53. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do alfo either 
exprefs or imply, or refer to fome fubjecSt to which it belongs ; 
as w'hite, round, long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead : 
but thefe are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fenfe ; for a fool, a philofopher, and many other concretes, are 
fubftantives, as well as knavery, folly and philofophy, which 
are the ab (tract terms that belong to them. Watts's Logick. 

Co'ncrete. n.f. A mafs formed by concretion ; or union of 
various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a porous con- 
crete, the proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be fo much the greater. Bentley s Sermons. 

GonCre'tei.y. adv. [from concrete.] In a manner including 
the fubjeCt with the predicate; not abftradtly. 

Sin confldered not abftraCtedly for the mere adt of obli- 
quity, but concretely, with fuch a fpecial depcndance of it upon 
the will as ferves to render the* agent guilty. Norris. 

Concre / ten ess. n.f [from concrete.] Coagulation; collec- 
tion of fluids into a folid mafs. Did. 

Con creation, n.f. [from concrete.] 

1. The act of concreting ; coalition. 

2 . The mafs formed by a coalition of foparate particles. 
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Some plants upon the top of the fe ? , are fuppofed to now 
of fome ■ concrete of dime from the water, ‘where the V 
ftirreth little. Bacon’s Natural Hlflonu N " J« 

Heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the juice- 
oi a human body; for too great heat will produce concretions ! 

/ Arbuthnot on Alimnit* 

Co ncretive. adj . [from concrete.] Having the power to D ro’ 
duce concretions; coagulativc. F 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aferibe 
their induration to cold, but unto lalinous (pint, or concretive 
juices. Browns Vtdgar Errours, b .\ i c 7 

Concre'ture. n.f. [from concrete.] A mafs formed bv coal 
gulation. 

ConcuRinage. n. f. [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, Latin.] 
I he act of living with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punifhed with death by the ancient heathens • 

r>r^lt inage was P ermittcd - Broome's Notes on the C\h i?H 

CONCUBINE, n.f [ concubina , Lat.] A woman kept in for- 
nication ; a whore ; 2. (trumpet. 

I know, l am too mean to be your queen; 

« And yet too good to be your concubine. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

When his great friend was fuitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, he denied him : afterwards, when a concubine of his 
made the fame fuit, he granted it to her ; and faid, Such fuits 
were to be granted to whores. Bacon. 

He caufed him to paint one of his concubines , called 
Campafpe, who had the greateft (hare in his afteCtion. 

# Dryden's Difrefnoy. 

The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives place 

To mortal concubines of frelh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCULCA I E. v. a. [conculco, Latin.] To tread or 
trample under foot Did. 

Conculca'tion. n.f [con.ulcatio, Latin.] Trampling with 
^ the'feet. * Did. 

Concupiscence, n.f [concupifcentia, Latin.] Irregular de- 
fire; libidinous with; luft ; lechery. 

We know even fecret concutifcence to be fin, and are made 
fearful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker , b. i. 

In our faces evident the figns 

Of foul concupi fence •, whence evil (lore, 

Ev’n (hame, the laft of evils. Milton's Paradfe Lojl, b. ix. 

Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupifccnce and fenfual pleafures, another to 
blood-thirffinefs : it would difeover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been over run with recently invented 
Vce. Bentley s Sermons. 

CONCUPISCENT, adj. [concupifens, Latin.] Libidinous; 
lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my chafte body 

To his concupifcent intemperate luff, 

Releafe my brother ! Shakcfp. Meafv.re for Meafure. 

ConcupisceRtial. adj . [from concupifcent.] Relating to 
concupifcence. Did. 

CoNCUpffsciBLE. adj. [concupifcibilis, Lat.] Imprefft.ng defire; 
eager ; defirous ; inclining to the purfuit or attainment of any 
thing. 

The fchools reduce all the pafllons to thefe two heads, the 
concupifcible and irafcible appetite. South's Sermons. 

To CONCU T/ R. v. n. [concurro, Latin.] 

1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hardly allow 
them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muff concur . Temple. 

2 . To agree ; to join in one aCtion, or opinion. 

Acts which (hall be done by the greater part of my execu- 
tors, (hall be as valid and effe&ual as if all my executors had 
concurred in the fame. Swift's Lafl Will. 

3. It has with before the perfon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil (imply to concur ivith the heathens, either in 
opinion or action; and that conformity with them is only 
then a difgrace, when we follow them in that they do amifs, 
or generally in that they do without reafon. Hooker, b. iv. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one concurs. 

Their affections were known to concur to the mod defperate 
counfels. Clarendon. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 

Extremes in man concur to general ufe. Pope, Epijc. iii. 

5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profefllon, concurring 
with a bad life, is only to deny Chrift with a greater lo- 
lemnity. South's Sermons. 

Teftimony is the argument; and, if fair probabilities of 
reafon concur with it, this argument hath all the ftrength it 
can have. Tillotjon , Sermon i. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint power. 

When outward caufes concur, the idle are fooneft fei'zed 

by this infection. Collier on the Spleen. 

Concurrence. ) r rc . i 

r* , >n.f [ from concur ] 

Concurrency. ) J L 

1. Union; affociation ; conjuntftion. 

We have no other meafure but our own ideas, with 
concurrence of other probable reafons, to periuade us. Locke. 

0. Agreement; 





2. f 


Vreement ; a<ft of joining in any defign, or mcafures-. 

Their concurrence in perfuafion, about fome material points 
be!#no-ing to the fame polity, is not ((range. Hooker , Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be imputed 
to the irreverence the judges were in. Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal concurrence 
of nobles and people. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome . 

3. Combination of many agents or circumftances. 

Struck with thefe great concurrences of things. Crajhaw. 
He views our behaviour in every concurrence of arraus, and 
fees us engage in all the poftibdities of action. Addif Spedat. 

4. Affiftance ; help. 

From thefe fublime images we colled! the greatnefs of the 
work, and the neceflityof the divine concurrence to it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right; common claim. 

‘ A bifhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
of jurifdidtion between him and the archdeacon. Ayliffe. 

Concurrent, adj. [from concur.] " 

j. Adting in conjundHon ; agreeing in the fame adt; contri- 
buting to the 'fame event ; concomitant in agency. 

I join with thefe laws the perfonal prefence of the king’s 
fon, as a concurrent caufe of this reformation. Davies on Ireland. 

For without the concurrent con lent of all thefe three parts 
of the legislature, no fuch lav/ is or can be made. Hale. 

, All combin’d, 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind ; 

And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire; 

For dill our kindred fouls had one defire. Dryden's Fables. 

2. Conjoined ; afl'oeiate ; concomitant. 

There is no difference between the concurrent echo and the 
iterant, but the quicknefs or ffownefs of the return. Bacon. 

Concurrent, n. f. [from concur.] That which concurs; a 
contributory caufe. 

To all affairs of importance there are three neceffary con- 
currents, without which they can never be difpatched ; time, 
'induffry, and faculties. Decay. of Piety. 

CONCUSSION, n.f. [concuffio, Lat.] The adt of (haking; 
agitation ; tremefadtion. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous cities, 
hath diffipated peffilent air; which may be from the concujfon 
of the air. Bacon's Natural Hi/iory, N°. 127. 

There want not inffances of fuch an univerfal concuff.on of 
the whole globe, as muft needs imply an agitation of the 
whole abyfs. V/oodward's Natural Hi/lory, p. iii. 

The ftrong concuff.on on the heaving tide, 

Roll'd back the veil'd to the ifland’s fide.' Pope's Odyffey. 

ConcuSsive. adj. [concujjus, Latin.] Having the power or 
quality of (baking. 

To CONDER'IN. V. a. [condemno, Latin.] 

1. Fo find guilty ; to doom to punifliment ; contrary to abfolve. 

My confidence hath a thoufand feveral tongues. 

And every tongue brings in a lev’ral tale, 

And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Is he found guilty ? 

T p 1 es tru ty> is he, and condemn'd upon’t. Sh. Hen. VIII. 

Coniidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab- 
folve, and pronounces abfolution where it ought to condemn. 

‘ Fiddes's Sermons . 

2. It has to before the pun ifh merit. 

I he Ion o i man (hall be betrayed unto the feribes, and 
they (hall condemn him to death. Mat. xx. 18. 

3. lo cenlure; to blame; to declare criminal; contrary to 

approve. y 

Who then (hall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 

Cv hen all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

\ he P oct wIl ° ffourifhed in the feene, is condemned in the 

IUC Jj e - . . Dryden's Ain. Preface. 

rie who was io unjuft as to do his brother an injury, will 
ioarce be fo juft as to condemn himfelf for it. ' Locke. 

1 hey who approve my conduct in this particular, are much 
more numerous than thole who condemn it. Sped at or, N°. 488 

4- I o fine. 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jerufalem, and 

_ c fH e1 ™vd the land in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Chro. 

5- I o fiiow guilt by contraft. 

I he righteous that is dead (hall condemn the ungodly which 
are living. Wifcl'w 16 

Con df/mn able. adj. [from condemn.] , Blameable ; culpable.' 

which n° n kT nds l° r deface the P rint of a cauldron in afhes, 

C -w „ tri ? y t0 obferve wer e condemnable fuperftition. Brown 

Z whi^h I0N - T Latin j The 

y which any one is doomed to punfthment; the a& of 
demmns- : the ftate of being condemned. 


con- 


1 l leie 1S thercfore now no condemnation to them. Rom viii 

Paffing a f ~ of 

intendiirt' ' h 'i lentence, is like tlie 

.hor.'ar„T£,vrs;,r h ”£ •* - 

Government of the Tongue. 
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Conde'mner. n.f. [from condemn.] A blamer ; a cenfurer ; 

a cenfor. ' c , . 

Some few are the only refufers and condemners or this ca- 

tholick practice. ' Taylor's Worthy Commumcant. 

CondeRsable. adj [from condenfate.] 1 hat which is capable 
of condenfation ; that which can be drawm or comprelietl 

into a narrower compafs. , 

'I'his agent meets with refiftance in the moveable, and not 
being in the utmoft extremity of denfity, but condenfable yet 
further, every refiftance works fomething upon the mover 

to condenfe it. . . Di fb ™ the So ’f 1 ' 

To CondeRsate. v. a. [condenfo, Latin.] Io eondenie ; 

to make thicker. 

To Condensate, v.n. To grow thicker. 

CondeRsate. adj. [condenfatus, Latin.] JV.ade thick; con- 
den fed ; comprcffed into lefs i'pace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or condenfate, 
molt white, as it appeareth by the hail and fnow. Peacham . 
CondensaRton. n.f [from condenfate.] I he adt ol thicken- 
ing anybody, or making it more grols and weighty. Oppofitc 
to rarefaction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that v/ater, by 
condenfation, may become earth ; the fame realon teacheth, 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

By water-glaffes the .account v/as not regular ; lor, from 
attenuation and condenfation , the hours were (horter in hot 
weather than in cold. Brown’s Vulgar Arrows , b.v. c. 1 8. 

The fupply of its moifture is by rains and lnow, and dews 
and condenfation of vapours, and perhaps by lubterraneous 
paffages. Bentley. 

ToCONDF/NSE. v. a. [condenfo, Latin.] To make any body 
more thick, dole, and weighty ; to drive or attract the parts 
of any body nearer to each other. Oppofcd to rarefy ; to in- 
fpiffate. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he muft needs, as the fun, 
raife many envious exhalations ; which, condenfed by a popular 
odium, were capable to caft a cloud upon the brighteft merit. 

King Charles. 

Some lead their youth abroad, while f omo. condenfe 
Their liquid (tore, and fome in cells difpefne. Dryd. Virg . 
Such denfe and folid ftrata arreft the afeending vapour, 
(top it at the furface of the earth, and collect and condenfe 
it there. Woodward's Natural Hiflory, p. iii. 

To CcndeRse. v. n. To grow dole and weighty; to with- 
draw its parts into a narrow compafs. 

The. water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
prefently there condenfe into little ftones. Boyle's Sccpf Chym . 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce into 
fmall parcels, become firlt of that bignefs whereby azure muft: 
be refiedted, before they can conftitute other colours. Newton. 
CondeRse. adj. [from the verb*] Thick; denfe; conden- 
fated ; dole ; maffy ; weighty. 

They might be leparated without confociating into the huge 
^ condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley s Sermons . 

CondeRser. n.J. [from condenfe.] A ftrong metalline vefl'el, 
wherein to crowd the air, by means of a fyringe fattened 

theret ; °- , Sluincy. 

Condensity. n.f [from condenfe.] The ftate of being con- 
denfed ; condenfation ; denfenefs ; denfity. 

CoRders. n. f [ conduire , French.] 

Such as itand upon high places near the fea-coaft, at the 
time of herring-fithing, to make Tigris to the fifhers wdiich 
way the (hole of herrings paffeth, which may better appear to 
fuch as ft and upon fome high cliff, by a kind of blue colour 
that the fifli caufeth in the water, than to thofe that be in the 
(hips. Thefe be likewife called huers, by likelihood of the 
French buyer, exclamare, and balkers. 

^ V c<jn dcfcenclr e , Fr. from defeendo , 

,-T° d< T art froi j} tbe privileges of fuperiority bv a voluntary 
lubmiffion ; to fink willingly to equal terms' with inferiours - 
to looth by familiarity. 5 

This method carries a very humble and conch pending, air 
when he that inftrudts feems to be the enquirer. I Vatu. 

2. To confent to do more than mere juftice can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, 1 

In gracious clemency does condfccnd. 

On thefe conditions, to become your friend. Dryd. hid. Em. 

1 r 7, n0t P rimaril y intend to appoint this w^ay ; but con- 
dejeended to it as mod accommodate to their prefent ftate. 

3. To ftoop ; to bend ; to yield 5 to fuhnit 

_ Oan they think me io broken, fo debas’d J 

With corporal fervitude,- that my mind ever 

Will condefcend to fuch abfurd commands ? tuti* 

Nor (hall my refoiutioa ‘ ^ 

Difarm itfelf, nor condcfcencl to parlv 
With foolfth hopes. p. r , p 
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W c ccndefcendingly made Luther’s works umpires in the 
• controverfy. Atterbury. 

Condescension. n. f [from condefcend ] Voluntary humilia- 
tion ; defeent from fuperiority ; voluntary fubmiffion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 

It forbids pride and ambition, and vain glory ; and com- 
mands humility and modefty, and condefcenfion to others. Tillotf 
Cojtirtefy and emdejeenjim is an happy quality, which never 
fails to make its way into the good opinion, and into the very 
heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high 
Ration. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Raphael, amidft his tendernefs, (hews fuch a dignity and 
condefcenfion in all his behaviour, as are fuitable to a fuperiour 
nature. Addifon s Spectator , N°. 973. 

Condesce'nsive. adj. [from condefcend.'] Courteous ; willing 
to treat with inferiours on equal terms ; not haughty ; not 
arrogant 

CONDI'GN. adj. [ coridignu* , Latin.] Worthy of a perfon; 
fuitable; deferved; merited: it is always ufed of fomething 
deferved by crimes. 

Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign punifhment. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have brought 
him to condign punilhment, or he that has faved him. Arhutbn. 
Condi'gness. n.f [from condign.] $uitablenefs ; agreeablenefs 
to deferts. Dili. 

Cond/gnly. adv. [from condign.] Defervedly ; according to 
merit. Dili. 

Co'ndiment. n.f [condiment ion , Latin.] Seafoning; fauce ; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent tafte. 

As for radifh and the like, they are for condiments , and not 
for nourifhment. Bacon’ s Natural Hiflory. 

Many things are fwallowed by animals rather for condiment , 
guff, or medicament, than any fubftantial nutriment. Brown. 
Condisci ; ple. n.f. [ condifcipulus , Lat.] A fchoolfellow. 

To CO'NDITE. v. a. [, condio , Lat.] To pickle; to preferve 
by falts or aromaticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, in the con- 
diting of pears, quinces, and the like. Grew s Mufceum. 

The moft innocent of them are but like condited or 
pickled mufhrooms, which, carefully corrected, may be harm- 
lefs, but can never do good. ‘Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

CoV'DiTEMENT. n.f [from condite.] A compofition or con- 
fervas, powders, and fpices in the form of an electuary. Dili , 
CONDITION, n. f. [ condition , hr. conditio , Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; that by which any thing is denominated good or 
bad. 

A rage, whofe heat hath this condition , 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakef. K. John. 

2. Attribute; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmells, the element 
{hews to him as to me : all his fenfes have but human con- 
ditions. Shakef peaces H enry V . 

It feemed to us a condition and property of Divine Powers 
and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
palling through feverai mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of light. Newton s Opt. 

3. Natural quality of the mind; temper; temperament; com- 

PlC The child taketh moft of his nature of the mother, befides 
fpeech, manners, and inclination, which are agreeable to the 
conditions of their mothers. Spenfer on Ireland 

Thebeft and founded: of his time hath been but ram : now muit 


we look, from his age, t6 receive not alone the imperfections 


1. 


of long engrafted condition , but therewithal the unruly way- 
wardness that infirm and cholerick years* bring with them. 

Shahcfpcarc’s King Lear. 

Moral quality ; virtue, or vice. a a 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modeft, honeit, ad- 
venturous, liberal, merciful, loving and faithful, that is, 
giving thefe inclinations ; and therefore thofe ancient nigs, 
beautified with thefe conditions , might be called there after 
Jupiter. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World , b. 1. c. .6. /■ v 

* Socrates efpoufed Xaiitippe only for her extreme ill condi- 
tions , above all of that fex. 

. State ; circumftances. 

To us all. 

That feel the bruifes of the days before. 

And fuffer the condition of thefe times 

To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humours. . . Shahfpearei Hcnry\ V. 

It was not agreeable unto the audition of Paratkfe and Hate 
of innocence. “ Brown’ S Vulgar Errours by c 4- 

Eftimate the greatnefs of this mercy by the imditimyt. finds 
the finner in, when God vouchees it to them. South s Serm. 


the 


T 
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Some defpondiing people take the kingdom to be in no con- 
dition of encouraging fo numerous a breed of beggars. Swift, 
Condition ,, circumftance, is not the thing"; 

Blifs is the lame in fubjecl as in king. Pope’s E/Jay on Mar 
6. Rank. ~ 


I am, 'in my condition , 

A prince, Miranda. SI ake f care’s Tcmprf. 

The king himfelf met with many entertainments, at the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely practi fed ’till 
then by the perfons of the beft c ndition . * C arendtnu 

7. Stipulation; terms of compact. 

Co ml lion ! 

What condition can a treaty find 

I’ th’ part that is at mercy l Shakefpeard s CorManus. 

I yield upon conditions. — We give none 
To< traitors : ftrike him down. Ben. John fat’s Cat Aim . 
He could not defend it above ten days, and muft then fub- 
mit to the Worft conditions the rebels were like to grant to his 
perfon, and to his religion. Clarendon . 

Many are apt to believe remiffion of fins, but they believe 
it without the condition of repentance. Taylor. 

Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions , fuch as we are pleas’d to give. Waller. 

Make our conditions with yon’ captive king. — 

Secure me but my folltarv cell ; 

’Tis all I afk him. Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

8. The writing in which the terms of agreement are comprifcd ; 
compact; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there t 
Your fingle bond ; and in a merry fport, 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 
Exprefs’d in the condition , let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

To Condition, v. n. [from the noun ] To make terms; to 
ftipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
fhould put to death all his male children. Raleigh’ s Hijiory. 

Small towns, which ftand ftiff, ’till great {hot 
Enforce them, by war’s law, condition not. Donne. 

’Tis one thing, I muft confefs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. L’ EJlrahge, Fab. 137. 

Conditional, adj. [from condition.] 

1. By way of ftipulation ; not abfolute ; with limitations; on 
particular terms. 

For the ufe wc have his exprefs commandment, for the 
effedt his conditional promife ; lo that, without obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no affurance. Hooker , b. v. f. 57. 

Many feriptures, though as to their formal terms they are 
abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are conditional. South. 
This ftridt neccffity they fimpie call ; ? 

Another fort there is conditional. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. In grammar and logick. Expreffing fome condition or lup- 

pofition. . . 

Conditional, n.f [from the adjedive.] A limitation. A 

word not now in ufe. 

He faid, if he were fure that young man were king Ed- 
ward’s foil, he would never bear arms againft him. ft his ca c 
feems hard, both in refpect of the conditional , and in refpeut 
of the other wo £ tis. _ Bacon s Henry 

Conditional it y. n.f. [from conditional.]- i he quality o 
being conditional ; limitation by certain tei ms. 

And as this clear propofal of the promifes may infpirit our 
endeavours, fo is the conditionality moft efficacious to neceihtate 
and engage them. .. „ Decay of hety. 

Conditionally, adv. [from conditional .j IE [ certain 

limitations ; on particular terms ; on certain ftipulations. 

I here intail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally , that here thou take aiy oat.i 
To ceafe this civil war. Shakejpcare s Henry • p- 1 • 
A falfe apprehenfion underftands that pofitively, which wa 
but conditionally expreffed. Browns Vulgai Lit cm s, • 
We fee large preferments tendered to him, but condition t 
upon his doing wicked offices : confcience fhall heie, 
ing to its office, interpefe and proteft. 

CondiTionary. adj. [from condition.] Stipulated.. 

Would God in mercy difper.fe with it as a conditional y, ) 
we could not be happy without it, as a natura qu.. 1 ^ rJ p Sf 

for heaven. n , 

To CondiTion ate. v. a. [from condition.] I o mak 

ditions for ; to regulate by certain conditions. 


Gi Lions r or ^ ic, uy j ronnot 

That ivy arifeth but where it may be fupported ; we e 

aferibe the fame unto any lcience therein, wine iu p^- ..j. 

canditionates its eruption. Breton s l ulgar E) * out j , • 


V.igar Lai ■ OU! by v _ 
Eftablifhed on certain 


Did wc perfectly know the (late of our own condition, and 
what was moft proper for us, we might have reafon to conclude 
bur prayers not heard, if not anfwered. Wake s Prgaiation 
This is a principle adapted to every paffion and faculty of 
our nature, to every ftate and condition of our life. •.ogem. 


canditionates its eruption 
CondiTionate. adj. [Irom the verb.] 

terms or conditions. . . 1 oKfnlute, 

That which is miftaken to be particular and aWo ^ 

duly underftood, is general, but cmchhonate, an S 

mot nprfnrm the condition? nc ' JI 


none, who fhall not perform the condition? y j^cor oio- 
;ed. adj. prom condition.] Havingqualut t 


s. 


Condi'i io\ed. adj. [from 
perties good or bad. 
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The deareft friend to me, the kindeft man, . 

The beft condition’d. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Vemce 

To CONDO'LE. v. n. [ condoUo , Latin.] Io lament with 
thofe that are in misfortune; to exprefs concern for the nii c- 
ries cf others. It has with before the perfon for whole 

fortune we profefs grief. . . , 

Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather than - 

7 *.7 M €?fipl€ • 

°“l congratulate with the republick of beafts upon this honour 
done to their king ; and muft condole with us poor mortals, 
who, by dillance, are rendered incapable of paying our re- 
L . a ’ s / AddiJon’ s Guardian. N°. 1 18. 

To Condo'le. v. a. To bewail with another. 

I come not, Sampfon, to condole tby chance, 

- As thefe perhaps, yet wifh it had not been, 

Though for no friendly intent. Milton’s Agonftes^ A rc 7 & - 
Why fhould our poet petition Ifis for her fafe delivery, and 

afterwards condole her milcarriage. t en ’ 

Condc'lement. n.f. [ from condole. ] Grief; forrow ; 

mourning. 

To perfevere 

In obftinate condolement , is a courfe 

Of impious ftubbornnefs, unmanly grief. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Condolence, n.f. [condolance^ French.] The expreffion of 
grief for the forrows of another ; the civilities and meflages of 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will excule this digreffion, due by way of con- 
do' ence to my worthy brethren. Arbuth. Preface to J. Bull. 
A CondoLer. n.f. [from condole.] One that compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. 

CondonaTion. n.f. [ccndonatio,'L, 2 X.] A pardoning; a for- 
giving. Diet. 

To CONDtECE. v. n. [ conduco , Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute ; to ferve to fome purpofe. Followed by to. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, feemeth to conduce to make it fhine. Bac. Nat. Hiji. 

The means and preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon s Holy JV a r. 

Every man does love »r hate things, according as he ap- 
prehends them to conduce to this end, or to contradict it. Tillotf. 

They may conduce to farther difeoveries for compleating the 
theory of light. Newton. 

To Condu'ce. v. a. To conduCt ; to accompany in order to 
{hew the way. In this fenfe I have only found it in the fol- 
lowing paffiage. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princefe Henrietta- 
Maria. Wotton. 

ConduLible. adj. [conducibilis, Latin.] Having the power of 
conducing ; having a tendency to promote or forward. 

To both, the medium which is moft propitious and condu- 
cible , is air. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , NT 265* 

Thofe motions of generations and corruptions, arid of the 
conducibles thereunto, are wifely and admirably ordered and 
contemporated by the wife providence of the reCtor of all 
tilings. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

None of thefe magnetical experiments are fufficient for a 
perpetual motion, though thofe kind of qualities feem moft 
conducible unto it. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reafonable fervice : all his 
laws are in themfelves conducible to the temporal intereft of 
them that obferve them. Bentley s Sermons. 

ConduAibleness. n.f. [from conducible.] The quality of 
contributing to any end. Dili. 

Conducive, adj. [from conduce.] That which may contribute 
to any end ; having the power of forwarding or promoting. 

An aclion, however conducive to the good of our country, 
i will be reprefented as prejudicial to it. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Thofe proportions of the gbod things of this life, which 
are moft confident with the interefts of the foul, are alfo moft 
conducive to our prefent felicity. Rogers , Serm. 2. 

Condu'civeness. n.f. [from conducive.] The quality of con- 
ducing. 

I mention fome examples of the conducivenefs of the fmall- 
nefs of a body’s parts to its fluidity. Boyle’s Hift. of Fluidity. 
CONDUCT, n.f [ conduit , Fr. con and duffus, Latin.] 

1. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the conduct and manage of a Chons, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ftir more than they can quiet, 
and fly to the end without confideration of the means. Bacon. 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears > 

What in the conduit of our life appears 
So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 

But when we have our wifh, we wifh. undone ? Dryd. Juv. 

2. ft he aCt pf leading troops ; the duty of a general. 

Conduit of armies is a prince’s art. Waler. 

3- Convoy ; efcorte ; guard. 

I was afhamed to afk the king footmen and horfemen, and 
conault for fafeguard againft our adverfaries. 1 Efdr. viii. <; 1. 

His majefty, 

rend’ ring -my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
ft his conduct to convey me to the Tower. Shakef. Rich. Ill 
4* ft he act of convoying or ^uardin°\ 

Vol. I. ' D 0 


Dryden’s Ain. 


Some three or four of you. 

Go, Vive him courteous conduit to this place ShaMgart. 
j. A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or fafety 

a flu red. 

6. Behaviour; regular life. . . . , . , ri ; t j s 

Though all regard for reputat.on u not laid I af de, 

fo low, that very few think virtue and amdutl of abfolutei 

ccffity for preferving it. 

To Condu'ct. v. a . [conduire, french. j . , w „, r 

, To lead ; to direfl ; to accompany in order to ftfew the w«> • 

I fhall ftrait anduB you to a hill flde ’ 1 f P°.‘ 

you out the right path. ^ "" 

O may thv pow’r, prripitibus itill to me. 

Conduit my fteps to find the fatal tree. 

In this deep foreft. 

2. To ulher, and to attend incivility. 

Pray, receive them nobly; arid conduit them 
Into our prefence. SbabJ^rds Hcr.ry \ III. 

Afcanius bids ’em be conduced in. Dryad s It . 

3. To manage ; as, to conduit an affair. 

4. To head an army ; to order troops. . , 

Conducti'tious. adj. [conduit iti us, Latin.] Hired, emp o) 

for wages* . 

The" perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 

but perfons intirelv condultitious and rem.oveable at pleafure. 
r ' Ayliffes Parergon. 

Conductor, n.f. [froth conduit.] . 

1. A leader; one who {hews another the way by accompanying 

him. 

Shame of change, and fear of tuture ill. 

And zeal, the blind conduit or of the Will. Dry den. 

2 . A chief ; a general. 

Who is condulior of his people 1 - 
As ’tis faid, the baftard fon of Gio’fter. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

3. A manager ; a direCtor. 

If he did not intirely projeCt the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief conductor in both. Addifon. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the bladder j to direct the knife 

in cutting for the ftone. • Ajuincy. 

Conductress, n.f [from conduit.] A woman that directs j 

diredtrefs. 

Co'nduit. n.f. [conduit, French.] 

i» A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters ; an aqueduct. 
Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
Than the well-head from whence it firft doth fpring. Davies . 

This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter’s drizzled fnow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze Up. Shake fp ear e. 

God is the fountain of honour; arid the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the fons of men, are virtuous and generoris 
practices. South’s Sermons. 

Thefe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without, to their audience in the brain. Lo he. 
Wife nature likewife, they iuppofe, 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior . 

2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret wine. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI; p. ii. 

Conduplica'tion. n.f. [conduplicatti, Latin.] A doubling; 
a duplicate. 

Cone, n.f [x*H§k. T« IP, Arijlotle.] A folid 

body, of which the bafe is a circle, and which ends in a point. 
Co'ney. See Cony. 

To CONFAftkULAft'E. v. n. [confabulo, Lat.] To talbeafily 
or carelefsly together ; to chat ; to prattle. 

ConfabulaTion. n.f. [confabulatio, Lat.] Eafy converfa- 
tion ; chearful and carelefs talk. 

Confa'bulatgry. adj. [from confabulate] Belonging to talk 
. or prattle. 

Confarre a'tion. n.f. [confarreatio, Lat. from far corn.] 

J he folernnization of marriage by earing bread together. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the vrife was by covfar- 
reation joined to the hufband. Ayliffe’s Parergon . 

To CONFECT, v. a. [confeltus, Latin.] To make up into 
fweetmeats ; to preferve with fugar. It feems now corrupted 
into comft. 

Co'nfect. n. f [from the verb.] A fweetmeat. 

Confe'ction. n.f. [confeltio, Latin.] 

1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with fugar ; a fwcat- 
meat. 

Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve ? yea fo, 

That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my conditions P Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

ft hey have in Turky and the Eaft certain confeliions, which 
they call fervets, which are like to candied conferves, and are 
made of fugar and lemons. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

He faw iiim devour fifh and flelh, fwallow wines and fpices, 
confeliions and fruits of numberlefs fweets and flavours. Addif 

2. An aflemblage ot different ingredients j a compofition ; a 
mixture. 

Of beft things then, what world {hail yield condition * 
Tohkenher? Shakefpcas e. 
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) here will be a new congestion of mould, which perhaps 
will alter the feed. Bacons Natural Hijlory , N°. 528. 

CoNt e c i J on ary. n . f. [from confetti on. J One whofe trade 
is to make fweetmeats. 

• 7 Myfelf, 

^ ■ ho had the world as my confectionary, 

I lie mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than 1 could frame employments. Shakefp. 

Confe ctiokee. m. J. [from confection J One whofe trade is 
to make confedlions or fweetmeats. 

Confe 3 iope> s make much ufe of whites of eggs. Bode. 
Confederacy, n. f. [, confederation , Fr. faefius , Latin.] A 
league ; a contract by which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
engage to fupport each other ; union; engagement; federal 
compact. 

What confederacy have you with the traitors ? Sh. K. Lear. 
Judas fent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with thefti. 1 Mac. vm. 17. 

Virgil has a whole confederacy againft him, and I muft en- 
deavour to defend him. Dry den s Virg. Ain. Dedication. 

• I he friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure. Addifon. 

An avaricious man in office is in confederacy, with the whole 
clan of his diftricl, or dependance ; which, in modern terms 
of art, is called to live and let live. Swift’s Examiner , N°. 27. 

To CON FEDERATE, v.a. [ confedaer, French.] To join 
in a league ; to unite ; to ally. 

They were fecretly confederated with Charles’s enemy. 

Knoll es’ s Elifiory of the Dunks. 

To Confe'derate. v. n. To league; to unite in a league. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds ; by 
thofe they covenant and confederate. South’s Sermons. 

It is a confederating with him to whom the facrifice is 
offered. After bury. 

Confederate, adj. [from the verb.] United in league. 

For they have confulted together with one confent : they 
are confederate againft thee. Pf lxxxiii. 5. 

All the fwords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms. 

Could not have made this peace Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

While the mind of man looketh upon fecond caufes Mat- 
tered, it may fometimes reft in them, and go no farther; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it muft need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 

Oh race confederate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th’ eluded rage of Jove ! Pope’s Statius. 
In a confide' ate war, it ought to be confidered which party 
has the deepeft fhare in the quarrel. . Swift. 

Confederate, n. f. [from the verb.] One who engages 
to fupport another ; an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates , are in arms. Sh t Richard III. 

We ftill have frefti recruits in ftore. 

If our confid. rates can afford us more. Dry den’ s Ain. 

Confederation, n.f. [ confederation , French.] League; 
compadl of mutual fupport ; alliance. 

The three princes enter into iome ftriiSl league and confede- 
ration amongft themfelves. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Nor can thofe confederations or defigns be durable, when 
fubjecls make bankrupt of their allegiance. King Charles. 

To CONFE'R. v.n. {confer 0, Lat. confer er, French.] To 
difeourfe with another upon a ftated fubjedl ; to ventilate any 
cjueflion by oral difeuffion; to converfe folemnly; to talk 
gravely together ; to compare fentiments. 

You will hear us confer of this, and by an auricular aflu- 
rance have your fatisfaclion. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man ; and therefore, if a man write little, 
he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a prefent wit ; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 

When they had commanded them to go afide out of the 
council, they conferred among themfelves. Aiis, iv. i 5 • 

He was thought to confer with the lord Colcpeper upon the 
fubje£t; but had fome particular thoughts, upon which he 
then conferred with nobody. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The Chriftian princefs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d philofophers ; 

Whom with fuch eloquence fne does perfuade, 

That they are captives to her reafons made. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

To Confe'r. v. a. . , , , . 

. To compare; to examine by comparifon with other things 

of the fame kind. . 

The words in the 8 th verfe, conferred with the fame words 

in the 2cth, make it manifeft. Raleigh’s hijlory of the tv 01 id. 

If we confer thefe obfervations with others of the like n«i- 
ture, we may find caufe to rectify the general opinion. Boy e. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing, their works 
together, found thofe that went before tranferibed by thofe 
that followed. Brown’s Vulgar Err our s, b. 1. c 6. 

*. To give; to bellow; with on before him who receives the 

gift- 
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Reft to the limbs, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. 

1 he conferring this honour upon 
the credit he had. 



Wallir. 

him would increafe 
Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority upon 

I J 1 111 • p ^ ^ 

T here is not the leaft intimation in feripture of this privi- 
lege conferred upon the Roman church. Tillotj'on 

Thou confirrcjl the benefits, and he receives them ; the firft 
produces love, and the laft ingratitude. Arbuth . Hijl. ofj. Bull 

3. To contribute ; to conduce. With to. 

1 he clofenefs and compaclnefs of the parts refting toge- 
ther, doth much confer to the ftrength of the union. ^Glanv. 

Co nference. n.f {conference, French.] 

1. T he a£l of converfing on ferious fubjeds; formal difeourfe ; 
oral difeuffion of any queftion. 

I ftiall grow fkilful in country matters, if I have often con- 
ference with your fervant. Sidne , b. ii. 

Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety 
moveth to be inftructors of others by conference ; fometime of 
them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the publick, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. Hooker , b. v. f 22, 

What paffion hangs thefe weights upon my tongue ! 

I cannot fpeak to her; yet flic urg’d conference. Shakefpeare. 

2. An appointed meeting for difetiffing fome point, by perfonal 
debate. 

3» Comparifon ; examination of different things by comparifon 
of each with other 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and furtherances, 
which feriptures, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men’s collodions and obfervations may afford. Hooker. 

The conference of thefe two places, containing fo excellent 
a piece of learning as this, expreffed by fo worthy a wit as 
T Lilly’s was, muft needs bring on pleafure to him that maketh 
true account of learning. Afcbam’s Schoolmafter. 

Confe'rrer. n.f. [from confer.] 

1. He that converfes. 

2. He that beftows. 

To CONFERS. v. a. { confijfer , Fr. con fit cor ccnfijfium , Latin.] 

1. To acknowledge a crime ; to own a failure. 

He dotli in fome fort confefs it. If it be confeffed , it is not 
redreffed. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of IVindjor. 

Human faults with human grief corfifs ; 

’Tis thou art chansz’d. Prior. 

2. It has of before the thing confeffed, when it is ufed reci- 
procally. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin ; 

P'or to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception. Sh. Othello. 

3. To difclofe the ftate of the confidence to the prieft, in order 
to repentance and pardon. 

If our fin be only againft God, yet to confefs it to his mi- 
nifter may be of good ufe. Wake’ s Preparation for Death. 

4. To hear the confeffion of a penitent, as a prieft. 

5. To own; to avow ; to profefs ; not to deny. 

Whofoever therefore ftiall confefs me before men, him will 
I confefs alfo before my father which is in heaven; but who- 
mever ftiall deny me before men, him will I alfo deny before 
my father which is in heaven. Malt. x. 32, 33. 

To grant ; not to difpute. 

They may have a clear view of good, great and confeffed 
good, without being concerned, if they can make up their 
happinefs without it. Locke. 

Tofhew; to prove; to atteft. 

Tall thriving trees confejs’d the fruitful mold ; 

The red’n ing apple ripens here to gold. Pope’s Odyjfey , b. vii. 
It is ufed in a Joofe and unimportant fenfe by way of intro- 
duction, or as an affirmative form of fpeech. 

1 muft confefs I was moft pleafed with a beautiful profped, 
that none of them have mentioned. Addifon on Italy. 

To Confers, v.n. To make confeffion; to difclofe; to ie- 
veal ; as, he is gone to the prieft ti confefs. # 

Confessedly, adv. [from confifedfi Avowedly; indn- 
putably. . 

Labour is confijfcdly a great part of the curfe, and therefore 
no wonder if men fly from it. houtb. 

Great genius’s, like great minifters, though they are con- 
fif 'edly the firft in the commonwealth of letters, muft be en- 
vy ed and calumniated. Pope s BJJay on Hon.ci . 

Confe'ssion. n.f. [fro m confefs.] 5 

1. The acknowledgment of a crime ; the difeovery of one s own 

S Your engaging me firft in this adventure of the Moxa, and 
defiring the ftory of it from me, is like giving one the tor- 
ture, and then afking his confeffion , which L hard ufage. Temple. 

2. The acl of difburdening the confcience to a prieft. 

You will have little opportunity to pradife fuch a conjej- 
fen , and fhould therefore fupply the want of it by a ^ue per- 
formance of it to God. Wake s Prfpat ation foy ea 

3. Profeffion ; avowal. r rr 9 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed a good corf (if n s' 
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If there be one amongft the fair ft of Greece; 

That loves hjs miftrefs more than in confeffion. 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, ^ 

In other arms than herS; to him this challenge. Shakefp. 
4. A formulary in which the articles of faith are compriled. 
ConfeSsion.al. n.f. [French.] T be feat or box in which 
the confeffor fits to hear the declarations of his penitents. 

In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and confejfionat, vciy 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Addifon s Remai ks on Italy. 
ConfeSsionar y. n.f [ confeffonaire , hr.] I he confeffion- 
chair or feat, where the prieft i its to hear confcffions. Diet . 

Co'nfessor. n.f. [ confiffcur , Irench.] 

1. One who makes profeifion of his faith in the face of danger. 
He who dies for religion is a martyr; he who fuffers for it is 
a confefior. 

The doftrine in the thirty-nine articles is fo orthodoxly 
fettled, as cannot be queftioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath been fealed with the blood of fo many mar- 
tyrs and confifjors. Bacon s Advice to h 1 tiers. 

Was not this an excellent confeffor at leaft, if not a martyr 
in this»caufe ? Stillingfieet. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeffor lie con- 
cealed in the flourishing times of Chriftianity. Addifon s Sped. 

It was the affurance of a refurre&ion that gave patience to 
th QconfcJJ'r, and courage to the martyr. Rogers, Sermon viii. 

2. He that hears confeffions, and preferibes rules and meafurcs 
of penitence. 

See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 

Bring him his confeffor, let him be prepar’d ; 

For that’s the utmoft of his pilgrimage. 

If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, difburthen 
ourfelf of it into the bofom of your confeffor, who ftands 
etween God and you to pray for you. Taylor. 

One muft be trufted ; and he thought her fit. 

As palling prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this fagacious confeffor he went, 

And told her. Dry den’ s Wifi of Bath. 

3. He who confeffes his crimes. Dili. 

Confe'st. adj. [a poetical word for confeffed f Open; known; 

acknowledged 5 'not concealed ; not difputed. 

But wherefore fhould I feek. 

Since the perfidious author ftands conf 'ejl ? 

This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

Confe'stly. adv. [from confijK\ Undifputably ; evidently; 
without doubt or concealment. 

They addrefs to that principle which is confifily predomi- 
^ nant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 

Confi'cient. adj. {confident, Lat.] That caufes or procures ; 

effective. ' Dili. 

Co'nfidant. n. J'. {confident, French.] A perfon trufted with 
private affairs, commonly with affairs of love. 

Martin compofed his billet-doux, and intrufted it to his 
confidant. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. S crib: eras. 

7 o CONFIDE, v.n {confido, Latin] To truft in ; to put 
truft in. 

He alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide. Congr. 
Co nfidence, n f [confident^, Latin ] * 

firm belief of another’s integrity or veracity ; reliance. 

Society is built upon truft, and truft upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. South’s Sermons. 

Irult in his own abilities or fortune; fecurity; oppofed to 
dejection or timidity. 

Alas, my lord. 

Your wifdom is confum’d in confidence : 

Do not go forth to-day. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

His times, being rather profperous than calm, had railed 
his confidence by fuccefs. * ■ Bacon’s Henry VIE 

He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himfelf, 
which fometimes intoxicated, and tranfported, and expofed 

B i IT I • 1 

Vitious boldnefs; falfe opinion of his own excellencies T op- 
pofed to modefty. F 

Thefe fervent reprehenders of things eftablifhed by publick 
authority are always confident and bold-fpirited men; but 
their emfidmee, for the moft part, rifeth from too much credit 
given to them own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 

Corfcio?? re -' 1 c mter > dedication. 

integrity 0106 ° f “ ,n ® CenCe 5 honeft bold ‘ le 6 5 fiminefs of 

works mCrCiful “ nt ° ‘ llCm Which have flot the of good 

t* n r , . 2 Efd. viii. 96. 

Jult confidence, and native righteoufnefs, 

r-p honour. Milton s Paradife Loll, b. ix. I rn-6 

Fruit in the goodnefs of another. ’ J 

r/Ttowat’ds God hea " COndemn US n0t ’ then ha !' e We cm fi- 
J. Allured beyond Doubt. 

rcfdk' he°can never hlW ° f his P articular okflion, as to 

• Hammond on Fundamentals. 
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1 am confident, that very much may be done towards JiC 

improvement of philofophy. 0} Co 

Pofitive ; affirmative ; dogmatical. 

Secure of fuccefs ; without fear of mifearriage. . 

Both valiant, as men defpifing death ; both confident , as un- 
wonted to be overcome. utney. 

Douglas, and tlic Hot-fpur both together. 

Are confident againft the world in arms. Shaicefp. Hen. 

Be not confident in a plain way. Earns, xxxii. 

People fomet how little they know, when they grow confi- 
dent upon any prefent ftate of things. South 5 Set ?n-ju 

Without fufpicion ; trufting without limits. 

Hc 7 true knight. 

No Idler of her honour confident, _ r 

Than I did truly find her. Hakes this ring. Shako Cymbeam. 
Rome, be as juft and gracious unto me, 
s lam confident and kind to thee. Shakefp. Lit. and /.ndr, 
dated with falfe opinion of his own excel- 


IV. 

2 I . 


As 1 am confide 

5. Bold to a vice ; 
lencies ; impudent. 

CoDfident. n.f. [from confide .] One trufted with feciets. 

If ever it comes to this, that a man can fay ot his confident * 
he would have deceived me, he has fald enough. South. 

You love .me for no other end. 

But to become my confident and friend ; 

As fuch, I keep no fecret from your fight. Dryden s Aureng , 

CoDfidently. aclv. [ from confident.] 

1. Without doubt ; without fear of mifearriage. 

We fhall not be ever the lefs likely to meet with fuccefs, if 
we do not expefit it too confidently. Atterh.-ry s Sermons, 

2. With firm truft. 

The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden » 

3. Without appearance of doubt ; without fufpedling any. failure 
or deficiency ; pofiti vely ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what they themfelves moft 
confidently boaft. , Ben. Jobnfon’s Difcoveries . 

It is ftrange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them : the obfer- 
vation of fome of the bell of diem, delivered confidently, is, 
that a veffel filled with allies will receive the like quantity of 
water as if it had been empty ; but this is utterly untrue. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 34. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but wife 
men will conclude firmly. South. 

CoNfidentness. n.f. [from confident.] Favourable opinion 
of one’s own power ; afiurance. Dill. 

Configuration, n.f. {configuration, French.] 

1. The form of the various parts of any thing, as they are 
adapted to each other. 

The different effects of fire and water, which we call heat 
and cold, refult from the fo differing configuration and agitation 
of their particles. Glanvtde’s Scepf. c. 12. 

No other account can be giverfof the different animal fe- 
cretions, than the different configuration and action of the folid 
parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There is no plaffick virtue concerned in fhaping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they conlift. Woodw . 

2. The face of the horofeope, according to the afpeefts of the 
planets towards each other at any time. 

To Configure, v.a. {Eom figura, Latin.] To difpofe into 
any form. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and other members 
of the body. Mattered and diffincl, at their full growth ; 
which coming together, cementing, and fo configuring them- 
felves into human liiape, made lufty men. • Bentley s Sermons. 

CO'NIHNL. n. f. {confinis, Lat. It had formerly the accent on 
the laft fyllable.] Common boundary ; border ; ec-Me. 

Here in thele confines flily have 1 lurk’d, 

To watch the warning of mine enemies. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

You are old : 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, 
aie Well watered. v Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory, N°. 399. 

’ Lwas ebbing darknefs, paft the noon of night, 

And Pofphor on the confines of the night. Dryd. Fables. 
The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the fun, is 
applicable to duration, where no motion was ; as the idea of 
a toot, taken from bodies here, to diftances beyond the confines 
of the world, where are no bodies. " Loch. 

Co'nfine. adj. {confinis, Latin.] Bordering upon ; be^innin'T 
where the other ends; having one common bounda^ 

To ConfiDe. v.n. To border upon; to touch oNdifferent 
territories. 

Half loft, I feek 

What readied path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with heav'n. Milton's Paradife Lcjl, b. ii. /. o 7S ; 

Lull in the midft of this created fpace, 1 

■ ® ct ™ xt heav ’"’ earth » and fkies, there ftands a place 
Confinmg on all three. . Drtfen. 

To Confine, v.a. [an finer, Fr. confinis, Latin.] 

I. 1 o bound ; to limit. 

2. To 
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?{ To (hut lip; to imprifon; to immure; to reftrain within 
certain limits. 

HI not over the threfhold. 

^ y? you confine yourfelf moft unreafonably : come, you 
muft go vifit the good lady. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

I had been 

As broad and gen’rai as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin'd, bound in 
To faucy doubts. Sbakef care's Macbeth . 

3. To reftrain ; to tie up to. 

He is to confine himfelf to the compafs of numbers, and the 
flavery of rhime. Dryden. 

Confi'neless. adj. [from confine.] Boundlefs ; unlimited; un- 
bounded ; without end. 

Black Macbeth 

Will fcem as pure as fnow, and the poor ftate 
Efteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confinelefs harms. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Confinement, n.f. [from confine.'] Imprilonment ; incar- 
ceration ; reftraint of liberty. 

Our hidden foes, 

Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. Dryd Virgil. 
The mind hates reftraint, and is apt to fancy itfelf under 
confinement , when the fight is pent up in a narrow compafs. 

Addifon s Spectator, NG 412. 
As to the numbers who are under this reftraint, people do 
not feem fo much furprifed at the confinement of fome as the 
liberty of others. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 16. 

Confi'ner. n.fi. [from confine.'] 

1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines; one that inhabits 
the extreme parts of a country. 

The fenate hath ftirr’d up the confiners. Sbakef. Cymbeline. 
Happy confiners you of other lands, 

That fhift your foil. Daniel's Civil War, 

1 . A near neighbour. 

T hough gladnefs and grief be oppofite in nature, yet they 
are fuch neighbours and confiners in art, that the leaft touch 
of a pencil will tranflate a crying into a laughing face. JVotton. 
3. One which touches upon two different regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living crea- 
tures, are fuch as have n® local motion ; fuch as oyfters Bacon. 
Confi'nity. n.fi [ confinitas , Latin.] Nearnefs; neighbour- 
hood. DiFt. 

To CONFI'RM. v. a. [ confirmo , Latin.] 

1. To put paft doubt by new evidence. 

The teftimony of Chrift was confirmed in you. I Cor . i. 6. 

Whilft all the ftars, that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole. Addifon' s Spectator. 

2. To fettle ; to eftablifh either perfons or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priefthood, and appoint thee 
ruler. _ _ 1 Mac. xi. 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. Sb. Henry VI. 

3. To fix ; to radicate. 

Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. Wifeman. 

4. To complete ; to perfeff. 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man ; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd , 

But like a man he died. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth . 

5. To ftrengthen by new folemnities or ties. 

That treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. Swift. 

6 . To admit to the full privileges of a Chrift ian, by impofition 

of hands. 

Thofe which are thus confirmed , are thereby fuppofed to be 
fit for ad million to the facrament. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Conformable, adj. [from confirm.] That which is capable 
of inconteftible evidence. 

It may receive a fpurious inmate, as is confirmable fay many 
examples. Brown’ s V ulgar Errours , b . iii. c. 1 7. 

Confirmation, n.fi [from confirm.] 

1. The a£l of eftablifhing any thing or perfon; fettlement; 
cftablifhment. 

Embrace and love this man. 

With brother’s love I do it. — 

.And let heav’11 


CON 

What 15 prepared for in catechiftng, is, in the next place, 
performed by confirmation ; a moft profitable ulage of the 
church, transcribed from the pra&ice of the apoftles, which 
conlifts in two parts : the child’s undertaking, in his own 
name, every part of the baptifmal vow, (having firft approved 
himfelf to underftand it) ; and to that purpofe, that he may 
more folemnly enter this obligation, bringing fome godfather 
with him, not now (as in baptifm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witnefs to teftify his entering this 

^ obligation. Hammond on Fundamentals . 

ConfiRMaTor. n.f. [from confirmo , Latin.] An attefter; 
he that puts a matter paft doubt. 

7 here wants herein the definitive confirmatory and teft of 
things uncertain, the fenfe of man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Confirmatory, adj. [from confirm.] Giving additional 
teftimony ; eftablifhing with new force. 

Confi'rmedness. n.J. [from confirmed.] Confirmed ftate ; 
radication. 

If the difficulty arife from the confirmednefis of habit, qvery 
refiftance, as it weakens the habit, abates the difficulty. 

Decay of Piety. 

CoNFl' RMER. n.fi. [from confirm.] One that confirms; one 
that produces evidence or ftrength ; an attefter; an efta- 
blifher. 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words ? 

Then {peak again. Sbakejpeare’s King John. 

The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word of a 
tapfter: they are both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 

Confi'sc able. adj. [from confificate .] Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFISCATE. v. a. [ corf fare , confijquer , i. e. in publicum 
addicere, from fifeusy which originally fignifieth a hamper, 
pannier, bafket, or freil ; but metonymically the emperor’s 
treafure, becaufe it was anciently kept in fuch hampers. Cowel.] 
To transfer private property to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he fhould be banifhed, and his whole 
eftate con fife at ed and feized, and his houfes pulled down. Bacon . 

Whatever fifh the vulgar fry excel. 

Belong to Caefa/, wherefoe’er they fwim, 

By their own worth confijcated to him. Dryd. Jura. Sat. iv. 

Confiscate, adj . [from the verb.] Transferred to the pub- 
lick as forfeit. 

Thy lands and goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confificate 

Unto the ftate of Venice. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Confiscation, n. f. [from confificate.] The adl of transferr- 
ing the forfeited goods of criminals to publick ufe. 

It was in every man’s eye, what great forfeitures and cmfif- 
cations he had at that prefent to help himfelf. Bacons H. VII. 

Co'nfitent. n.fi. [ confitens, Latin.] One confeffing ; one 
who confeffes his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a meer confident and a 
true penitent. Decay 0} Piety. 

Co'nfiture. n.fi. [French, from ccnfeciura , Latin.] A fweet- 
meat ; a confedlion. 

It is certain, that there be fome houfes wherein confitures 
and pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 

We contain a confiture houfe, where we make all fweet- 
meats, dry and moift, and divers pleafant wines. Bacon. 

To Confi x, v. a. [configo confixum, Latin.] I 0 fix down; t® 
fallen. 

As this is true, 

Let me in fafety raife me from my knees; 

Or elfe, for ever be confixed here, 

A marble monument ! Shake fp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Conf la'grant. adj. [conflagrans, Latin.] Burning toge- 
ther ; involved in a general fire. 

• Then raife 


P rom the confiagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d. 

New heav’ns, new earth. Mi lion's P aradife Lofiy 


b. xii. 


Witnefs how dear I hold this confirmation ! Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Evidence by which any thing is afeertained ; additional 

proof. 

A falfe report hath 

Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. Shakejp. 
The fea-captains anfwered, that they would perform his 
command ; and, in confirmation thereof, promifed not to o 
any thing which befeemed not valiant men. Knolles s Hijiory. 

Proof ; convincing teftimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter fo confirmable, 

their affirmation carrieth but flow perfuafion. < Brown. 

The arguments brought by Chrift for the confirmation of his 
doclrine, were in themfelves fufficient. Souths Sermons* 

An ecclefiaftical rite. 


Conflagration, n.fi. [confiagratio, Latin.] 

1 . A general fire fpreading over a large fpace. # _ 

The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviation of 
the fun, and the conflagration of all things under Phaeton. 

Brown's Vulgar ErrourSy b. vi. c . 10. 

Next o’er the plains, where ripen’d harvefts grow, 

The running conflagration fpreads below. Addif Ovid s Met. 

Mankind hath had a gradual increafe, notwithftanding what 
floods and conflagrations , and the religious profeffion of celi- 
bacy, may have interrupted. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. It is generally taken for the fire which {hall confume t is 
world at the confiimmation of things. 

ConflaTion. n. f [ confiatuniy Latin.] 

1. The aft of blowing many inftruments together. 

The fweeteft and beft harmony is, when every part or m- 
ftrument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation of tiem a . 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N°. 225. 

2. A calling or melting of metal. 

Confle'xure. n.f. [confiexuray Latin.] A bending or turnip 

To CONFLFCT. v.n. [configo y Lat.] Toftnve; toconteit, 
to fight; to ftruggle ; to contend; to encounter; to engage. 
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Bare unhoufed trunks 

fo the confiding elements expo fed, . , , 

Anfwcr meet nature. . , c , O.mok. 

You flail hear under the earth a horrible thundering .of hre 
and water coniilclmg together. Bacon s hatwal HJ,op , 

A man wodld be content to ftrive with himfelf, and cor.fi, Jl 
' with great difficulties, in hopes of a nngnty reward, hilotjm. 
Lafh’d into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seems o’er a thoufand raging waves to burn. TuomJ. IVinter. 

A Conflict. n.J. [conf ictus, Latin. J 
j A violent collifton, or oppofition or two iubftances. 

Pour dephlegmed fpirit of vinegar upon fait of tartar, and 
there will be fuch a conflict or ebullition, as if there were icarcc 
two more contrary bodies in nature. _ Boyle s Scept.Chyn. 
2. A combat; a fight between two. It is (eldom uled or a ge- 
neral battle. . 

The h cklefs conflict with the giant flout, 

Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he flood in doubt. 

Fairy Cjiicen, b. i. can. 7. Jianx. 20. 
It is my father’s face, _ 

Whom in this conflict I unawares have kill’d. Shak. H. V I. 

q. Conteft ; ft rife ; contention. . _ . ... , 

'i hcre is a kind of merry war betwixt figmor Benedick and 
her : they never meet but there’s a fkirmilh ot wit between 
' them. — Alas! he gets, nothing by that. I11 our laft conflict , 
four of his five wits went halting oft. Shakejp ear c. 

Struggle; agony; pang. 

No affurance touching victories can make prefent conflicts 
fo fweet and eafy, but nature will fliun and flrniiiC trom tnenr. 

Hooker y b. v. JeCt. 48. 

If he attempt this great change, wi:h what labour and con - 
fid muft he accomplifh it ? Rogers s Sermon-. 

He perceiv’d 

T h’ unequal conflict then, as angels look 
On dying faints. T homfon's Summery A 1 190. 

Confluence, n.f. [confluoy Latin.] 
j. 1 he junction or union of feveral ftreams. 

You fee this confiuen e, this great flood of vifrters. Sbakef. 
Nimrod, who ufurped dominion over the reft, fat down 
in the very confluence of all thofe rivers which watered Para- 
dife. Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

Bagdct is beneath the confluence of T'igris and Euphrates. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein, the common channel of the blood, bentley . 

2. T he act of crowding to a place. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all men’s con- 
fluence, and for all matters, to yourfelf. Bacon's Adv. to Villiers. 

3. Aconcourfe; amu’thude crouded into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 
country. Temple. 

CO'N FLUENT, adj. [confluens, Lat.] .Running one into an- 
other ; meeting. 

At length, to make their various currents one. 

The congregated floods together run : 

Thefe confluent ilreams make fome great river’s head, 

By ftores itill melting and defeending fed. Llackm. Creation. 
Cc/nflux. n.J. [confluxio, Latin.] 

1. J he union of feveral currents ; concourfe. 

Fie quickly, by the general conflux and concourfe of the 
whole people, heightened his quarters. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Crowd; multitude collected. 

T o the gates call round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux ifliimg forth, or ent’ring in. Milt. Par. Reg. 
Confo'rm. adj * [conformis, Latin.] AflUmingthe fame form ; 
wearing the fame form ; rcfembling. 

V; 


. . , ... O 

\ aricty ot tunes doth ditpole die fpirits to variety of paf- 
fions conform unto them. Ba on’s. Natural Hijiory, b. x. 

io CON i H D'R M. v. a. [conforms, Latin.] T'o reduce to the 
like appearance, fhape, or manner with fomething elfe. 

1 hen followed that moft natural effect of conforming one’s 
felf to that- which fhe did like. Sidney, b. ii. 

i he -apoftles did conform the Chriftians as much as might 
be, according to the pattern of the jews. Hooker , b. iv. / f r. 

Demand ot them wherefore they conform not themfelves 
unto the order of the church r Hooker, b. iii. 

"I o Confo'rm. v. n. I’o comply with ; to yield to. 

Among, mankind lb few there are, 

Vv lie will conform to philofophie’k fare. Dryden jun. Juv. 

Conformable, adj. [from conform .] 

1. Having the fame form ; ufiug die fame manners ; agreeino- 


-p — - •- — ** > “““5 manners j ugieeu 

either in exterior or moral characters ; ftmilar ; refembling. 

1 he Gentiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, 
in. that which was neceftarily to ceafe at the coming of Chrift! 

. , Ho'.kcr, b. iv.feh. 1 i. 

2. it lias lometimcs to betore that with which there is ao-rec- 

ment. D ‘ 

He gives a reafon conformable to the principles. Arbuthnot 

3. Sometimes with. 

1 he fragments of Sappho give us a taftc of her way of 
writing, pertecily conformable • with that character we find of 

^ 1 ‘ r . Addifon s Spectator, N u . 222. 

fi\ if ccaole 1 lUitable i nnf* nnnAfif^ i »a*- 
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Nature is very confonaut and confcrnMc tc\^ 

The productions of a great genius, with " 

preferable to the works of an ilileriour autnoi , "■ 1 “1 ' 

5a, and cmf crumble to all the rules AcorreCf wricrng. 
Compliant; ready to follow directions ; iunmim 3 i 1 
able; obiequious. 

arid humble Wife, 


I've been to you a true 
time to your Will co _ 

For ail the kingdoms of the eart 


true ana mmiuxL. ^ ^ t t t7 

At all time to your will conformable-. Shakejfeare s 

; f the earth to yield themfelves willingly 


moms or me l.i m ~ 

conformable, in whatever fhould be required, it was their 
duLV Hookers b, iv. JeB. 1 4 * 

Such fpiritiiai delufions are reformed by a coeformable devor 

lion, and the well-tempered zeal of the true Clmdian (pin - 
5 Sprat is Sermons . 

Confo'rm ably. adv. [from conformable.] With conformity 5 

agreeably; fuitably. . . . 

So a man obferve the agreement of his own imaginatio. i , 

and talk conformably, it is all certainty. . fnm 

I have treated ot the fex conformal f to this definition, w ij-. 
Conformation. n.J. [french; conformatio , Latin.] 

1. The form of things as relating to each other; the par- 
ticular texture, and confidence of the parts of a body, and 
their difpofitidn to make a whole; as, light of different co- 
lours is reflected from bodies according to their different confor- 
mation. . . . 

Varieties are found in the different natural fhapes^or the 
mouth, and feveral conformations of the organs. Holder shlem. 

Where there happens to be fuch a ftrubture and conforma- 
tion of the earth, as that the fire may pafs freely unto thefe 
{piracies, it then readily gets out. II oodluard s A at. J I flop* . 
The act of producing fuitablenefs, or conformity to any 


2. 


thine. 



Virtue and vice, fin and holincfs, and the conformation of 
our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and mora- 
lity, are thing 1 of more confcquence than the furniture of 
underftanding. Watts. 

Confo'rmist. n.f. [from conform.] One that complies 
with the worfhip of the church of England ; not a dilienter. 

Confo'rmity. n. fl. [from conform.] 

1. Similitude; refcmblance ; the ftate of having the' fame cha- 
racter of manners or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and exercife of virtue, man^ 
amongft the creatures of this world, afpireth to the greateft 
conformity with God. Flookery b. i. feci. 5. 

Judge not what is beft 

By pleafure, though to nature feeming meet ; 

Created as thou art to nobler end. 

Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Milton’ s P aradife Lof . 

Space and duration have a great conformity in this, that they 
are juftly reckoned amongft our ftmple ideas. Locke. 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 

. hot been a conformity between the mental tafte and the lenfttive 
tafte. Addifon’ s Spectator $ N°. 400. 

2. It has in fome authors with before the model to which the 
conformity is made. 

'File end of all religion is but to draw us to a conformity with 
God. Decay of Piety . 

3. In fome to. 

We cannot be otherwife happy but by our conformity to 
God. T Blot Jon. 

Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath dilpofed 
us to let our old wooden dark houfes fall to decay. Graunt. 

4. Conhftencv. 

j 

Many inftances prove the conformity of the eflay with the 
notions of Hippocrates. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

ConfortaTion. n.J. [from conforto , a low Latin word.] 
Collation of ftrength ; corroboration. 

tor corroboration and corfortation , take fuch bodies as are 
of aftringent quality, without manifeft cold. Bacon s Nat. Hijl . 

T o CONtO'UND. v. a. [conjbndre, Yv. conf undo, Latin.] 

1. 1 o mingle things to that their feveral forms or natures can- 
not be difeerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not underftand one’ another’s fpeech. Gen. xi. 7. 

2. Io perplex; to compare or mention without due dil- 
tinClion. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, becaufe they 
agree in many things, to be confounded. Boy’e’sHif. of Fluidity 

1 hey who ft rip not ideas from the marks men ufe for them, 
but confound them with words, muft have endlefs difpute. Locke. 

3. T o difturb the apprehenfton by indiftin& words or notions. * 

I am y et to think, that men find their Ample ideas agree, 
though, in difeourfe, they confound one another with different 
names. L'cke 

4. 'Fo throw into confternation ; to perplex ; to terrifv • to 

amaze ; to aftonifh ; to ftupify. ^ 5 

So fpake the foil of God; and Satan flood 

A while as mute, confounded what to fay. Milt. Par Re * 
Now with furies lurrounded, ' 

D e fpai r i n p-, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidft Rhodope’s fnows. p r 4 ,j f cv r 

I o deftroy ; to overthrow, 1 
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Let them be cm founded in all their power and mi edit, and 

’ O' 


let their ftrength be broken. 


Dan. xx i. 


2. 


f vJs a ’ : P u p d 'hee ! do’ft thou hold there Hill > Sink. 
thn Y ' p " r:mp ‘ “V [ flom confound.] Hateful; de- 

A jttoit confounded reafon for his bmtifh conception. Grew. 

olr > i have heard another (lory, 

He was a mo ft confounded Tory ; 

Ajid grew, or he is much bely’d, 

Extremely dull before he dy’d. Swift 

ONFO undent. adv [from confounded.] Hatefully; fhame- 
iu.ly . alow or ludicrous word. 

You are confounded y given to fquirting up and down, and 
chattering. L'E/l ■ 

Thy fpeculations begin to fmell confoundedly of woodsYd 
meadows. Jddi/on’o Sfedlcior, N-. 

Convo UNDER n.f. [from confound.-]' He who diflurbs, per- 
^ plexes, terrifies, ordeftroys. F 

Confraternity. n.f. [from con and fratermtao, Latin.] A 

brotherhood; a body of men united for fome religious 
purpole. ° 

W j fin< M 1r t e T s a PPointed every year to be kept, and 
a . nfi atonidj elfabliflred lor that purpole with the laws of it. 

Sti linefeeds Defence of the Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 
ConfricaW. n.f [from .on and frico, Lat.] The a a of 
rubbing agamft any thing. 

It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown out of a flag’s 
orn ; which they fuppofe did rather come from a confricatton 

T thp than from the horn itfelf- Bacon. 

~ ^ ’ v ' a ' [ confronter y French.] 

3. I o (land againft another in full view ; to face. 

Fie /poke, and then confronts the bull ; 

And on his ample forehead, aiming full, 

The deadly ftroke defeended. Dryilen'i Virg. /En. 

i o irand face to face, in oppofition to another. 

We began to lay his unkindnefs unto him : he feeing him- 
fu cm fronted by fo many, went not to denial, but to juftify 
h.s cruel falfhood. Sidney ' b. ii. 

in thele two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter- 
cixmgeably botli confront the Jews and concur with them. 

Hooker , b. i. fed?. u. 
iilood hath bought blood, and blows have anfwer’d blows, 
trength match d with ftrength, and power confront ed power . 

? _ Shakefpeare' s King fobn. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him with felf comparifons. 

Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm. Sbak. Macb. 

1 o oppofe one evidence to another in open court. 

1 o compare one thing with another. 

"When I confront a medal with a verfe, I only fhew you the 
fame defign executed by different hands. Addifon on Medals. 
Confrontation, n. f [ French. ] The a£t of bringing 
two evidences face to face. 

J. o CONI U'SE. v. a. [confufus , Latin.] 

1. J o diforder ; to difperfe irregularly. 

2. 1 o mix, not feparate. 

3- i o perplex, not diftinguifh ; to obfeure. 

We may have a clear and diftindt idea of the exiftence of 
many things, though our ideas of their intimate efl'ences and 
caufes are very confufed and obfeure. Watts's Loglck. 

4. To hurry the mind. 

Confufd and fadly (he at length replies. Pope's Statius. 
Confusedly, adv. [{com confufed.'] 

1. In a mixed mafs ; without feparation. 

1 hefe four nations are every where mixt in the Scriptures, 
becaufe they dwelt confufedly together. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

2. Indiftindtly ; one mingled witli another. 

i h’ inner court with horror, noife and tears, 

Confus'dly fill’d ; the women’s (hrieks and cries 
I he arched vaults re-echo. Denham . 

On mount Vefuvius next he fix’d his eyes, 

And faw the fmoaking tops confus'dly rife ; 

A hideous ruin ! Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

I viewed through a prifm, and (aw them moft confufedly de- 
fined, fo that I could not diftinguifh their fmaller parts from 
one another. Neiuton's Opt. 

Heroes and heroines (bouts confus'dly rife, 

And bafe and treble voices ftrike the fk ics. Pope. 

7 . Not clearly ; not plainly. < 

He confufedly and obfeurely delivered his opinion. Clarendon. 

4. I umultuoufly ; haftily ; not deliberately ; not exadtly. 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which are the hid- 
den beauties of a play, are but confufedly judged in the vehe- 
mence of adtiou. Dryden's Dedicat. to the Span if j Fryar. 

Confu’sednesl n.f. [from co) fifed.] Want of diftinCtnefs ; 
want of cJearnefs. 

Flitherunto tbefe titles of honour carry a kind of confufed- 
nefs, and rather betokened a fucceffive office than an eftablifhed 
dignity. Carcw's Survey of Cornwal. 

The caufe of the confufedncfs of our notions, next to natural 


?. 

4: 


inability, is want of attention. 

Confusion, n. J. [ from confufe ] 

2 Irregular mixture ; tumultuous med!y-j diforder. 


Norris. 


CON 

God, only wife, to punifii pride of wit 
among men’s wits hath this confufiqn wrought • 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hit 

2. Tumu/t gUeS CmMm “ rUin br ° U S ht - DUs. 

Jfj n<>t * S ° d ° f fediti ° n and ""/vY kut^of order anti 

I his is a happier and more comely timeT’""’ P, ‘X aa - 
J han when thefe fellows ran about the ftreets 

» «*-• 
J he confvftbn of two different ideas, which a cuftomarv 
connexion °f them in their minds hath made to them almoft 
one, fibs their head with falfe views, and their reafonina* with 
falfe confequences. flu 

4* Overthrow ; deftruction. 

The ftrength of their illufion, 

Shail draw him in to his ccmfufum. Shalefpearis Macbeth. 
5. Aftonifhment ; diftradion of mind; hurry of ideas. 
Confufion dwelt in ev’ry face. 

And fear in ev’ry heart, 

When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 

O ercame the pilot’s art. " Spoliator, N°. 480 

Confutable. [from confute ] Poffible to be difproved • 
poffiL/le to be fheyvn falfe. 

At the laft day, that inquifitor fliall not prefent to God a 
bundle of calumnies, or constable accufations ; but yvill offer 
unto his omnifcience a true lift of our tranfgreffions. ' Brown. 
Confutation, n.f [ confutatio , Latin.] r Fhe a6t of con- 
iUting; difproof. 

T ° CC) ; NTp ^ 1 v \ a - [ confute, Latin.] To convidf of erroir 
or faifiiood ; to difprove. 

Fie could on either fide difpute; 

Confute , change hands, and ftill confute. Hudibras. 

F or a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there- 
upon to live as if there were none, but, when he dies, to find 

s L on f ute d the flames, muft be the height of woe. South, 

CU'NGE. n.f. [conge, French.] 

1. Adi of reverence; bow; courtefy. 

I he captain falutes you with conge profound, 

And your ladyfhip curt’iies half way to the ground. Swift. 

2. Leave ; farewel. 

So, courteous conge both did give and take, 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. Fairy FJi<. 
To Co nge. v. n. [from the noun.] To take leave. 

I have ccngeed with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
neareft. Shakefpeare' s All' s will that ends well. 

COFCL D'ELIRE is French; and fignifies, in common law, 
the king’s permiftion royal to a dean and chapter, in time of va- 
cation, to chufe a bifhop. The king, as fovereign patron of 
all archbifhopricks, bifhopricks, and other ecclefiaftical bene- 
fices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment of all ec- 
clefialiical dignities; invefting them fir ft per baculum & an- 
nulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. In procefs cf 
time he made the eledlion over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions ; as, that they (hould, at every vacation, before 
they chufe, demand of the king a conge d'elirc, that is, licence 
to proceed to ele&ion. ° Cowel. 

A woman, when (lie has made her own choice, for form’s 
fake, fends a conge d'elire to her friends. SfelTdtcr, N J . 47 fr. 
Co / ng e. n.f. [in architecture.] A moulding in form of a quar- 
ter round, or acavetto, which ferves to feparate two members 
from one another : fuch is that which joins the (haft cf the 
column to the cincture. Chambers. 

Fo CONGE'AL, v. a, [congelo, Latin.] 

1. To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a lolid ftate. 

What more miraculous thing may be told, 

T han ice, which is congeal'd with fcnfdefs cold. 

Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? Spenfr. 

In whofe capacious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to fnow congealed. Thon fan's Winter. 

2 . To bind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gentlemen, fee ! fee, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afrefti. Shall. R. III. 
Too much fadnefs hath congeal'd your blood. Shakefpeare. 

Fo Cong Hal. v.n. to concrete; to gather into a mafs by 
cold. 

When water congeals, tire furface of the ice is fmooth and 
level, as the furface of the water was before. Burnet's Theory. 
Concealment, n.f. [from congeal.] The clot formed by 
congelation ; concretion. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; 

Tell them your feats, whilft they with joyful tears 
Wafh the congealment from your wounds. Sh. Ant. and Chop. 
Cong e'l able. adj. [from congeal.] Sufceptible of congela- 
tion ; capable of lofing its fluidity. 

1 he confiftencies of bodies are very divers : denfe, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, (oft, congelable, not (on- 
gelablc , liquefiable, not liquefiable. Bacon , N°. 839. 

The chymifts define fait, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fixable in the fire, and congelable again by cold into 
brittle glebes or crvftals* Arbi it hnot on Aliments. 

Conc-elaTion. 
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CongklaTicn. n. f. [from congeal] 

1. Act of turning fluids to folids. 

The capillary tubes are obftrucleu either by outward com- 
preffion or congelation of the fluid. Arbuthnot on Ailments: 

There are congelations ol tire redundant water, precipita- 
tions, and many other operations. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. State of being congealed, or made folid. 

Many waters and fprings will never freeze ; and many 
parts in rivers and Jakes, where thefe are mineral erruptions, 
will ftill perfift without congelation. Brown's Vulgar Err our, s. 

CONGENER, n.f. [Latin?] Ot the fame kind or nature. 

‘ The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to 
which it is a congener. Miller. 

Congenerous, adj. [congener, Latin.] Of the fame kind; 
arifing from the fame original. 

Thofe bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreifions of their nature. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

From extreme and lading colds proceeds a great run of 
apoplexies, and other congenerous difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Cong An £ rous ness. n.f. [from congenerous.] The quality of 
being from the fame original ; belonging to . the fame 
clafs. Didt. 

CONGENIAL, adj. [con and genius, Lat.] Partaking of the 
fame genius ; kindred ; cognate. 

Fie fprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 
pofure, as we may term it, to the likeaefs of our late fove- 
reign and mailer. TVotton. 

You look with pleafure on thofe things which are fome- 
what congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions. Dryden’s Dedication of Juvenal. 

&mit with the love of fifter arts we came. 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope's Epiji. 

He acquires a courage, and ftiffnefs of opinion, not at all 
congenial with him. Swift on the Diffentions in Athens and Rome. 

Congeniality, n.f. [from congenial.] Participation of the 
fame genius ; cognation of mind. 

CongeTialness. n.f. [from congenial.] Cognation of mind. 

CongeYite. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] Of the fame birth; 
born with another ; connate ; begotten together. 

Many conclufions of moral and intelledual truths, feem, 
tipon this account, to be congenite with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the foul. Hale's Origin. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ftate ! And how 
comes it to pafs, that we are not aware of any fuch congenite 
apprehenfions ? Glanvilles Scepf. c. 5. 

Co'nger. n.f. [congrus, Latin.] The fea-eel. 

Many fifli, whofe (hape and nature are much like the eel, 
frequent both the fea and frefli rivers ; as the mighty conger, 
taken often in the Severn. Walton s Antler. 

Conge ries, n. f [Latin.] A mafs of fmall bodies heaped up 
together. 

1 he air is nothing but a congeries or heap of fmall, and, 
ior the 1110ft part, of flexible particles, of feveral fizes, and 
of all kinds of figures. Boyle 

1 o CONGE'S F. v. a. [ cougero , cangejlum, Lat.] To heap up; 
to gather together. 

CongeVi iijle. adj. [from congejl.] That may be heaped 

( JP ' T/T. 

Congestion, n.f [congeftio, Latin.] 

A collection of matter, as in abfeefies and tumours. Duincy 

Congejl ion is then fiiid to be the caufe of a tumour, when 
the growth of it is flow, and without pain. Wifiman. 

Co ngiary. n.f [congiarium, from congius, a meafurc of corn^ 
Eat ] A gift diftributed to the Roman people or foldiery 
originally in corn, afterwards in money. j ’ 

We fee on them the emperor and general officers, ftandino- 

T,frnwrV ft A to the foldicrs or P eo P le - Mfin. 

yfyaL/V UA I h. v.n. [ cmglacitttus , Latin.] To turn 

No other doth properly amghic'iate but water; for the de- 
termination of quickfdve* is properly fixation, and that of 
milic coagulation. Bream's Vulgar Errmrs, b. ii. , , 

CoNGLACtA TION. n.f. [from conciliate.-] The ftate of beitw 
changeS, or adt cf changing into ice. 

If cryfta! be a ftonc,- i t is concreted by a mineral (pint and 
« p c meal pimcip.es; for, while it remained in a fluid body 

To COnT J 0U !% Unfit f0r r !>r0p f , r Brel'. 

^oTtTfirmYlf • [C ° nSl0latUS ' Latin 'J To 

fifth, TYf e, “ * S & , id ’ ‘ S ° ne lar S e ^Slolutci gland, con- 
r / 0 0k °^ £ in on e convolution. Greiu's Cofmol 

ball 0 0 f E tI E i “i I, fr0m the M -> d ^ d i*. a &m 

k °.\ wl ’ lcl > the fibres are not diftinaiy vifible 

otr f? le P ar f tcd from the blood in the liver, and the 

cf and conglomerate glands. Cbcync’s Phil. P„ 

form EATEtY - aiv ' f froni I- a fpheted 

4 tars 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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To ConcEo'be. v. a. [conglo ! o, Lati] f o gather into a round 

inafs ; to confclidate in a ball. 

Then he founded, then cor glob'd 
Like things to like. Milton' s Par adije Lojl, b. vii. 2 39' 

F'or all their centre found. 

Flung to the goddefs, and coher’d around : 

Not clofer, orb, in orb congloV d, are feen 
The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Pope's Dlinciad. 
To Conglo'ee. v. n. To coalefce into a round mafs. 

Thither they 

Ffafted with glad precipitance, up-roli’d 
As drops on duft ccng Idling froin the dry. Milton s P ar. Eofl. 
To CON GLO'MER ATE. v. a. [conglon.ero, Lat.] To gather 
into a ball, like a tall of thread; to inweave into a round 
mafs. 

The liver is one great conglomerated gland, compofed of in- 
numerable fmall glands, each of which confifteth of foit 
fibres, in a diftincl or feparate convolution. Grew' s Cofmol. 

Conglomerate, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that the conftituent parts 
and fibres are diftinift. 

Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Cheyne' s Phil. Prin. 

2. Collected ; twilled together. 

The beams of light, when they are multiplied and congM 
merate, generate heat. Bacon' s Natural Hijlory, N c> . 207. 

Conglomeration, n.f. [from conglomerate.] 

1 . Collection of matter into a loofe ball. 

2. Intertexture; mixture. 

The multiplication and congl.fneration of founds doth gene- 
rate rarefaction of the air. Badm's Natural Hijlory. N°. 267. 
To CONGLU'TINATE. v. a. [cbnglutino, Latin.] To ce- 
ment ; to reunite ; to heal wounds. 

To CongluTinate. v n. To coalefce; to unite by the in- 
tervention of a callous. 

ConglutinaTion. n.f. [from conglutinate J The a£l of 
uniting wounded bodies ; reunion ; healing. 

The caufe is a temperat 0 conglutination ■> for both bodies are 
clammy and vifeous, and do bridle the deflux of humours to 
the hurt'a Bacon s Natural Hijlory, NY 677. 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing the union or con- 
glutination of parts feparated by a wound. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
CongluTinati ve. adj, [from conglutinate.] Having the 
power of uniting wounds. 

ConglutinaTcr. n.f [from conglutinate.] That which has 
the power of uniting wounds. 

1 he cfteocolla is recommended as a conglutinator of broken 
k° nes - IV rsdward on Foffils. 

CongraTulant. ady. [from congratulate.] Rejoicing in par- 
ticipation ; expreffing participation of another’s joy. 

Forth rulh’d in hafte the great confulting peers. 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b X. 
To CONGRATULATE. *4 [grander, Latin ] 

3* To compliment upon any happy event; to exprefs joy for 
the good of another. 

1 congratulate our Englifh tongue, that it has been enriched 
with words from all our neighbours. Watts's LoCck. 

2. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of the caufe of joyAnd 
to before the perfon. J ' 

An eccleftaftical union within yourfelves, I am rather ready 
to congratulate to you. Spratfs Sermons. 

I he fubjects of England may congratulate to themfelves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our 
king fecure us. Dryden's Preface to Aurengzeke. 

i o Conor a tul ate. v. n. To rejoice in participation. 

. 1 cannot bu F with much pleafure, congratulate with my 
dear country, which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 
convention. Swift's Jntrodudlion to Genteel Converfation. 
ongra i ula tion. n.f [from congratulate.] 

1 ' another^ ^ P rufdHn S J 0 )' for th e happinefs or fuccefs of 

2> felled t0i m H1 wlnchjoy for the ba P?inefs of another is pro- 

C rr /TUI ^° RY * ^ r from congratulate.] Expreffing joy 
lor the good fortune of another. 6 J y 

l 0 V°V RU ' F "- V ’ l {l 0 m g re ’ Fr ench.] To agree; to 

accord; to join; to unite. 

„ For government, 

rut into parts, doth keep in one concent, 

Congrecing in a full and natural clofe. Shokefpeart’s Hmn V 

prociilyd ET ' C fr “ and ^/.] To falute Gl 

My office hath fo far prevail’d, 

I hat face to face, and royal eve to eye 

x. coSrSIm .. v ' 

getlier ; to aflemble ; to bring into one place. ° t0 ‘ 

by theFTme'o/ a chS^f^’ m6n f™* 

hefe waters were afterwards r^r^T’and'callefthe 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 
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i cmpefts themfelves, high feas, and howling winds, 

I he gutter d rocks and coimrevated fands, 

w O O 7 

As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

i he dry land, earth ; and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he call’d feas ; 

And law that it was good. Milton s Paradife Loft , h. vii. 
Heat congregates homogeneal bodies, and feparates hete- 
rogeneal ones. ' Newton s 0 [t. 

■Light, congregated by a burning glafs, a£ts molt upon ful- 
phurcous bodies, to turn them into fire. Newtons Opt. 

T o CoVcregate. v. n. To affemble ; to meet ; to gather 
together. 

He rails, 

Ev’n there where merchants mod: do congregate , 

On me, my bargains. Shakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice. 

’Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Congregate, adj. [from the verb.] Collected; campa&. 
Where the matter is moft congregate , the cold is the greater. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N°. 72. 
Congregation, n. f. [from congregate .] 

1. A collection ; a mals of various parts brought together. 

This brave o’erhanging firmament appears no other thing 
to me, than a foul and peftilent congregation of vapours. Shak. 

2. An ailembly met to worfhip God in publick, and hear 
doClrine. 

The words which the minifter fir ft pronounceth, the whole 
congregation (hall repeat after him. Hooker , b. v. Jett. 36. 

The practice of thofe now-a-days that prefer houfes 
before churches, and a conventicle before the congregation. 

South's Sermons. 

If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonema’s, would 
look about them, they would find part of their congregat'r.n 
out of countenance, and the other afleep. Swift. 

3. Congregations of Cardinals, are afiemblies diftributed by 
the pope into feveral chambers, like our offices and courts. 

Chambers. 

Congrega'tional. adj. [from congregation.'] Publiclc ; per- 
taining to a congregation or aflembly. 

CONGRESS, n.J'. [ congrejjus , Latin.] 

1. A meeting ; afnock; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Laufus there ; 

Their congrefs in the field great Jove withftands, 

Both doom’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. Dryd. Aty. 
From thefe laws may be deduced the rules of the congrefjes 
and reflections of two bodies. Cheyne' s Phil. Pmn. 

2. An appointed meeting for fcttlemcnt of affairs between dif- 
ferent nations. 

Congre'ssive. adj. [from congrefs.'] Meeting; encountering; 
coming together. 

If it be underftood of fexes conjoined, all plants are fe- 
male; and if of disjoined, and congreftive generation, there is 
no male or female in them. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6 . 
To CONGRU'E. v. n. [from congruo, Latin.] To agree; to 
be confident with ; to fuit ; to be agreeable to any purpofe. 
Our fovereign procefs imports at full, 

Bv letters ccngruing to that effeCt, 

The prefent death of Hamlet. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Congruence, n.f. [ ccngruentia , Latin.] Agreement; fuit- 
ablenefs of one thing to another ; confiftency. 

CongruEnt. adj. [ congruent , Latin.] Agreeing; correfpon- 
dent. 

Thefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon a common 
fide of the congruent lquares, as an axis. Cheyne s Phil. Erin. 
Congru'ity. n.f. [from congrue.] 

1. Suitablenefs ; agreeablenefs. 

Congruity of opinions to our natural conftitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glanville. 

2 . Fitnefs ; pertinence. 

A whole fentence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle. Sidney. 

3. Confequence of argument; reafon ; confiftency. 

With what congruity doth the church of Rome deny, that 
her enemies do at all appertain to the church or Chiift? Hoor.. 
q. [In geometry.] h igurcs or lines which exactly corrcfpond, 
when laid over one another, are in congruity. 
CoVgrument. n.J. [from congrue.] hitnefs; adaptation. 

The convrument and harmonious fitting of periods in a ten- 
tencc, hath almoft the fattening and force of knitting and con- 
nexion. . Ben. jchj-.n'sD, [c,v. 

Co'Ktiauotrs. adj. [ eongruus , Latin.] 

1. Agreeable to; confident with. 

The exigence of God is fo many ways mamfeft, and the 
obedience we owe him fo congruous to the light of real on, 
that a great part of mankind give teftimony to the law of 

nature. 

2, Suitable to ; accommodated to ; proportionate 01 commen- 

fu rate. _ . , . 

The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they in- 

finitely congruous to one another. 

2, Rational ; fit. 


Cheyne s Phil. Prin. 
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Motives that addrefs themfelves to our reafon, arc fitteft to 
be employed upon reafonable creatures : it is no wavs con- 
gruous, that God fhould be always frightening men into an 
acknowledgment of the truth. Atterbur 

Wkgruously. adu. [from congruous .] Suitably; pertinent- 
ly ; confidently. 

This conjecture is to be regarded, becaufe, congruoufty unto 
it, one having warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than 
^ the oppofite weight. Boyles Spring of the Air. 

Co'nical. I adj. [ conicus, Latin. ] Having the form of a 
Co' nick. 1 ) cone, or round pyramid. 

Fow’ring firs in cor'd ck forms arife. 

And with a pointed fpear divide the (kies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conick figure : the bafis is oblong. JVcodw. 
They are conical vefiels, with their bafes towards the heart; 
and as they pals on, their diameters grow (till lefs and lefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Co'nically. adv. [from conical ] In form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, fhaped conically, or like a lugar loaf, 
filled with water, no liquor falls through the holes at the bot- 
tom, whilft the gardener keeps his thumb upon the orifice at 
the top. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

Go' N ic alness. n.f. [from conical.'] The ftate or quality of 
being conical. 

Conick Section, n.f. A curve line arifing from the fection of 
a cone by a plane. 

Co'nick Sections. \n.f That part of geometry which confidejs 
Co'nicks. } the cone, and the curves arifing from its 

feCtions. 

To CON JE'CT. v. n. [conjeiflum, Lat.] To guek ; to con- 
jecture. 

I intreat you then, 

From one that but imperfectly conjeSls, 

Your wildom would not build yourfelf a trouble. Shake/p. 
Conje'ctor. n.J'. [from conjePl ] Aguefler; a conjedurer. 
For fo conjcb/o) s would obtrude. 

And from thy painted (kin conclude. Swift. 

Conj e'cturable. adj. [from conjecture J Being the objeCt of 
conjeCture; pofilble to be gueiled. 

Conj e'ct ural. adj. [from conjecture. ] Depending on con- 
jecture ; faid or clone by guels. 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
Who thrives, and who declines, fide factions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Thou fpeak’ft it falfely, as I love mine honour. 

And mak'ft conjectural lears to come into me. Shakefpeare' 
It were a matter of great profit, fave that l doubt it is too 
conjectural to venture upon, if one could difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits, are likely to be in plenty orlcarcity. Bacon. 

The two laft words are not in Callimachus, and confe- 
quently the reft are only conjectural, and an erroneous addi- 
tion. Broom's Notes on the OdyJJey. 

Conj ectur a'lit y. n.f [from conjectural,] 'I hat which de- 
pends upon guels. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or the records of 
time, but taken themfelves unto probabilities, and the conjec- 
turality of philofophy. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v i. c. 1. 
Conj e'ct ural ly. adv. [from conjectural .] By guels; by 
conjeCture. 

Whatloever may be at any time out of Scripture, but pro- 
bably and conj eCtur ally furmiled. Hooker , b. 1. 

Conje'cture. n.J'. [ conjeCiura , Latin.] 

1. Guefs ; imperleCt knowledge; preponderation of opinion 
without proof. 

In the calling of lots a man cannot, upon any ground of 
reafon, bring the event of them lo much as under conjecture. 

South's Sermons. 

2 . Idea ; notion ; conception : not now in life. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark. 

Fills the wide vellel of the univerfe. Shakefp. Henry v . 
To Conje'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] To guefs; to 
judge by guefs ; to entertain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look upon fuch things as equally may or may not 
be, human reafon can then, at the belt, but conjecture what 
will be. South's Sermons. 

A Conj e'ct UR F.R. n.f. [from conjeEure.] A guefler; one 
who forms opinion without proof. . 

If we fhould believe very grave conjcdwers , carnivorous 
animals now were not flefh devourers then. Brown s Ju • • 

1 (hall leave the wife conj eCtur ers to their own imaginations. 

Addifon, Spectator, N°. VJ‘ 

Coni'ferous. adj. [conus and fero, Latin.] 

Such trees, fhrufis, or herbs are coniferous as bear a tyu - 
mo fe lcaly fruit, of a woody fubftancc, and a figure approach- 
ing to that of a cone, in which there are many feeds;, an 
when they are ripe, the feveral cells or partitions m t ic c 
gape or open, and the feeds drop out. Of this kind .are 

fir, pine, beech, and the like. 1 tkc 

To Conjo'bble. v. a. [from cm, together, and .fobbernol, 1 

head.]' To. concert; to fettle ; to ditcufs. A low cant wo • 
What would a body think of a minifter that iol 
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■jMb matter? of fiate with tumblers, and confer poUtic^h 

tinkers p * # 

To CONJOIN, v. a. [ corjoindre , Fr. conjungo , Latin.] 

To unite; to confolidate into one. 

Thou wrong’ft Pirithous, and not him alone ; 

But, while I live, two friends conjoin'd in one. Dry si. 

2. d'o unite in marriage. _ 

If either of you know any inward impediment. 

Why you fhould not be conjoin'd, I charge 

You on your fouls to utter it. Shakefp. Much auo, br. 

o. Toaffociate; to connect. 

^ Common and univerfal fpints convey the acftion of the 
remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue of bodies tar 
disjoined. Brown's Vu'gur Errours, b. 11. c. 3 * 

Men of differing interefts can be reconciled in one com- 
munion ; at leaft, the defigns of all can be conjoined in liga- 
tures of the fame reverence, and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with what 
he knows already. # Lotke. 

To Conjo'iw. v.n. To league ; to unite. 

This part of his 

Cm joins with my difeafe, and helps to end me. Sh. Henry IV . 
Conjoint, adj. [conjoint, Fr. ] United; connected; af- 
fociate. 

Conjo'int Degrees. [In mufick ] Two notes which imme- 
diately follow each other in the order of the fcale ; as at 
and _ Diet. 

Conjo'intly. adv. [from conjoint.'] In union; together; 111 
aflociation ; jointly ; not apart. 

A grofs and frequent error, commonly committed in the 
ufe ©f doubtful remedies, conjointly with thofe that are of ap- 
proved virtues. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

The parts of the body feparately, make known the paffions 
of the foul, or elfe conjointly one with the other. Dryden. 
Co'nisor. SeeCoGNisoR. 

CONJUGAL, adj. [con jn galls, Lat.] Matrimonial; belong- 
ing f<5 marriage; connubial. 

Their conjugal affeClion ft ill is ty’d. 

And ftill the mournful race is multiply’d. Dryd. Fables . 

I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal affection, when I found that fhe had left the good 
man at home. Spectator , N°. 499. 

He mark’t the conjugal difpute; 

Nell roar’d inceflant, Dick fat mute. Swift. 

Co'njugally. adv* [from conjugal.] Matrimonially; con- 
nubially. 

To Co'njugate. v.a. [conjugo, Latin] 

1. To join ; to join in marriage; to unite. 

Thofe drawing as well marriage as wardfhip, gave him 
both power and occafion to conjugate at pleafure the Norman 
and the Saxon houfes. TVotton. 

2. To inflect verbs; to decline verbs through their various ter- 
minations. 

Co'njugate. n.f. [conjugatus, Latin.] Agreeing in deriva- 
tion with another word, and therefore generally refembling in 
fignification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation 
of fpontaneous from Jponte , weighs nothing : we have learned 
in logick, that conjugates are fometimes in name only, and not 
in deed. Bramh. AnJ'wer to Hobbs. 

Co'njugate Diameter, or Axis. [In geometry.] A right line 
bifecting the tranfverfe diameter. Chambers. 

Conjugation. n.J. [conjugatio, Latin.] 

1. A couple ; a pair. 

1 he heart is fo far from affording nerves unto other parts, 
that it received) very few itfelf from the ffxth conjugation or 
pair of nerves. Brszvn's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 4. 

2. I he aCt of uniting or compiling things together. 

AH the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms do beo-et 

n ^, hin r g * r • . Bentley's Sermons. 

3. i he form of inflcHing verbs through their fexies of termi- 
nations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about declenfions and 
conjugations, about concords and fyntaxes, loft their labour, 
and been learned to no purpofe r Locke. 

4. Union ; affemblage. 

1 he (upper of the Lord is the moft facred, mvfteriouc, and 

of fecret and ho 'y ‘Wngs and duties. Taylor. 
UJNJUNCI. adj. {unmrMm, Latin ] Conjoined; concur- 
rent ; united. 

I f pleas’d the king his matter to ftrike at me. 

When he, conjunct and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

I npt me behind. Shakefpeare' s Kin? Lear. 

Conjunction, n.f [ conjunct ic , Latin.] 

1. Union; aflociation; league. 

, UVith our imall conjunction we fhould on. 

To fee how fortune is difpos’d to us. Shakefp . Henry IV. 

fie will unite the white rofe and the red ; 
bmuc, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, 

J hat long hath frown'd upon their enmity. Shak. Rich. Ill 
A ZlrP gaVe abroad a reputation of a ftrifi mjunMm 

and amity between them, - • -- J 


but as 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Man can effea no great matter by his Tertol ftrtflgth, 
he aCIs in fociety and conjunction with other . 

An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts an 
bv ft ran ^e, fecret, and unaccountable conjinCho'S. 

2. The congrefs of two planets in the fame degree of t. e zc tat , 
where they are fuppofed to have gre t power and mflueme 
God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by 

conjmaion of the ttars, (hould bury them under a teond 

flood Raaghs hijlory of the I y or la. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle 
Cannot he obferve their influences in them oppofmons and 
conjundiom, in their altitudes and depreffiom r He 
find ink than nature exhaufted. Rymcr sZrogcdus oj Iqft Agt. 

Pompey and Csefar were two ttars of fuch a magnitude, 
that their comundion was as fatal as their opposition. 

2. A word made ufe of to conneQ the claufes of a period toge- 
ther, and to fignify the relation they have to one another. 

Clarke s Latin Grammar. 

Conju'ntci ve. adj. [conjunct l vus, Latin.] 

1. Clofely united : a lenle not in ufe. 

She’s fo conjunctive to my life and foul, 

That as the ftar moves not but in his Iphere, 

I could not hut by her. Shakefpeare s Henry I V . p* 1. 

2 . [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, ufed Frequently to 

a conjunclion. . 

Conju'nctively. adv. [from conjunctive.] In union ; no, 

apart. _ . 

Thefe are good mediums conjunctively token, that is, not 

one without the other. Brown's V Agar Errours, b. iii. c. 9.^ 
Conj u'nctiveness. n.f [from conjunctive] *1 he quality ot 
joining or uniting. 

Conju'nctly. adv. [from conjunct.] Jointly; together; not 
apart. 

Conjuncture, n.f [conjuncture, French.] 

1. Combination of many circumftances, or caufes. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs than 
in the buffnefs of that earl. King Coarles. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper objeCI, and 
a fit conjuncture of circumftances. Addif.n s Spectator, N J . 257 * 

2. Occafion ; critical time. 

Such cenfures always attend fuch conjunctures, and find fault 
for what is not done, as with that which is done. Clai endon. 
.3. Mode of union; conne&ion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articulation, and 
conjuncture j of letters in words. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
4. Confiftency. 

I was willing to grant to prefbytery what with reafon it can 
pretend to, in a conjuncture with epifcopacy. King Charles . 
Conjura'tion. n.f. [from conjured] 

1. The form or aCt of fummoning another in fome facred name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 

Under this conjuration fpeak, my lord. Shakefp. Henry V. 

2. A magical form of words ; an incantation ; an enchantment. 

Your conjuration , fair knight, is too flrong for my poor 
fpirit to difobey. Sidney . 

What drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

For fuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

I won his daughter with ? Shakefpeare s Othello. 

3. A plot; a con fpi racy. DiCl. 

To CONJU'RE. v.a. [conjuro, Latin.] 

1. To fummon in a facred name; to enjoin with the higheft 
folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure them, that 
they would no moreprels him to confent to a thing fo contrary 
to his reafon. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fons in the form St. Paul does 
the Philippians, when he conjures them to unity. Dec. of Piety. 
I conjure you ! Let him know, 

Whate’er was done againft him, Cato did it. Addif. Cato. 

2. To confpire ; to hind many by an oath to fome common dc- 
fign. This fenfe is rare. 

He in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heav’n’s fons. 

Conjur'd againft the higheft. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

3. To influence by magick; to affeCI by enchantment; to 
charm 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

E'o flop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakefp. Richard III. 
What is he whofe griefs 

Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand ring ttars, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? SbakeJ'peare's Hamlet . 

I thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft raifed up 
thofe turbulent fpirits, would force them to conjure them down 

a © a ’ I1# King Charles. 

You have conjured up perfons that exift no where elfe but 
on old coins, and have made cur paffions and virtues vifible. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

4. It is to be obferved, that when this word is ufed for fummon 
or confpire, its accent is on the laft fyllable, conjure ; when for 
charm , on the firft, conjure. 
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CON 


To Conjure > 
enchant. 

My invocation 
name I 


To praclife charms or enchantments ; to 

s honeft and fair; and in his miftrefs’s 
me I conjure only hut to raife up him. Shake/. Row. andjul. 
Out of my door, you witch ! you hag* you baggage, you 
pouleat, you runaway ! Out, out, out ; I’ll conjure you, I’ll 
^ fortunetell you. Shakefpcare’ s Merry Wives of Windjori 

CoNjurfr. n. f. [from cofiure .] 

1. An enchanter ; one that ufes charms. 

Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer ; 

Eflublifh him in his true fenfe again. Shak. Ccqn. of Err ours. 

Figures in the book 

Of fome dread conjurer , that would enforce nature. Donne. 

Thus has he done you Britifh conforts right, 

Vvhofe hufbands, fnould they pry like mine to-night, 
Would never find you in your conduct Hipping, 

Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. Addifon . 

2. An im pallor who pretends to fecrct arts ; a cunning lan. 

From the account the lofer brings, 

1 he conj’rer knows who ftole the things. Prior . 

3. By way of irony; a man of fhrewd conjecture; a nan of 
fagacity. 

T hough ants are very knowing, I don’t take them to be 
conjurers ; and therefore they could not guefs that I had put 
lome corn in that room. Addifon , Guardian , N°. 156. 

onji/rfment. n. f [from conjure.] Serious injunction; 


C 


iolemn demand. 

I fhould not be induced but by your earned intreaties and 
ferious conjurcMcnts. Milton on Education. 

Conna'scf.nce. n.f [con and nafcoiy Latin. J 

1. Common birth; production at the fame time; community 
of birth. 

2. The aCt of uniting or growing together : improperly. 

Symphyfis denotes a connajcence , or growing together. 

IVijcmaris Surgery. 

Conna'te. adj. [from con and natus, Latin ] Born with an- 
other ; being of the fame birth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the fpeculative in- 
tTcCt, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their difpofitions to be reflected fome at a greater, and 
others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin plates or bubbles, are con- 
nate with the rays, and immutable. Newton's Opt. 

Conna'tur AL i adj . [con and natural.] 

1. Suitable to nature. 

Whatever draws me on, 

Or fympathy, or fome connat'ral force, 

Pow’rful at greateft diftance to unite, 

With fecret amity. Milton s Paradife loflj b. x. /. 246. 

2. United with the being ; connected by nature. 

Firlt, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev’ry thing. 

Which is- connatural , and born with it Davies, 

Thefe affections are connatural to us, and as we grow up 
fo do they. L’ Ejl range. 

3. Participation cf the fame nature. 

Is there no way, befidcs 
Thefe painful palTages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duft ? Milt. Pa. Loft. 
Connatur a / lity, n.f [from connatural. ] Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural infeparability. 

There is a connaturality and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thofe habits, and that future eftate of the foul. Hale. 
Conna'tur ally. adu. [from connatural.] By the aCt of na- 
ture ; originally. 

Some common notions feem connaturally engraven in the 
foul, antecedently to difeuffive ratiocination. _ _ Hale. 

Conna'tur alness. n. J'. [from connatural.] Participation of 
the fame nature; natural union. 

Such is the connaturalnefs of our corruptions, except 
we looked for an account hereafter. Pearfon on the Creed. 
To CONNE'CT. v. a. [ connecio , Latin.] 

1. To join ; to link; to unite ; to conjoin ; to fallen together. 

The corpufcles that conftitute the quickfilver will be fo con- 
nected to one another, that, inftead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 

2. 'Fo unite by intervention, as a cement. 

T he natural order of the connecting ideas muft direct the 
fylloojfmSs *nd a man niuft fee the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with thofe that it connects , before he can ufe it in 

a fyllogifm. „ L ° de ‘ 

3. To join in a juft feries of thought, or regular conftrudion 

of language; as, the authour conneCts bis reajons well. 


To Conne ct, v. n. 


not convex their words or fcntcnces in coherence with the 
matter which they fignify. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

> They fly, 

Bv chains convex’ d, and with deftruCtivc fweep 
Behead whole troops at once. Philhf . 

Conne xion. n.J. [from convex-, or connexion Lat.] 

1. Union; junCtion; the aCt of fattening together ; the tlate 
of being fattened together. 

My heart, which, by a fecret harmony. 

Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet. Milton. 

T here mutt be a future ttate, where the eternal and infe- 
parable connexion between virtue and happinefs fhall be mani- 
fetted . Atterbury s St rrrions. 

2. Juit relation to fome thing precedent or fubfequent; confe- 
quence of argumentation ; coherence. 

The contemplation of the human nature doth, by a necef- 
fary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the Deity. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Each intermediate idea muft be fuch as, in the whole chain, 
hath a viiible c'on-exion with thofe two it is placed between. Locke. 
A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means cleCt, and find 
Their due connexion with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creation, 
Conne'xive. adj. [from comex.] Having the force of con- 
nexion ; conjunctive. 

The predicate and fubjeCt are joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. Watts's Logick . 

Connicta'tion. n. f [[from connido , Lat.] A winking. Diet. 
Connivance, n.f [from connive.] 

1, The aCt of winking;: not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs ; pretended ignorance ; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuffer 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon , Ejfay 4 2 . 

Difobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will ’ 
demand another: every vice interprets a connivance an appro- 
bation. South’s Sermons . 

A connivance to admit half, will produce ruinous effeCts. 

Swift's Addrefs to Parliament . 
To CONNI'VE. v. n , [ conniveo , Latin.] 

1 . To wink. 

This artitt is to teach them how to nod judicioufly, to con- 
nive with either eye. Spectator, N°. 305.. 

2. To pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to forbear ; to pafs un* 
cenfured. 

T he licentioufnefs of inferiours, and the remifliiefs of fu- 
periours, is fuch, that the one violates, and the other con- 
nives. Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will defire its protection from the efteCts of 
other men’s. Rogers , Sermon 16. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to connive at fuch 
traCls as rejeCt all revelation. Swift. 

CONNOISSE'UR. n.f. [French.] A judge; a critick : it ft 
often ufed of a pretended critick. 

Your leflon learnt, you’ll be fecure 
To get the name of connoijfeur . Swift. 

To CO'N NOTATE. v. a [con and nota, Lat.] To defignate 
fomething befides itfelf ; to imply ; to infer. 

God’s forefecing doth net include or connotate predeter- 
mining, any more than I decree with my intellect. Hammond. 
Connot a'tion. n.J'. [from connotate.] Implication of fome- 
thing befides itfelf ; inference ; illation. 

By reafon of the co-exiftence of one thing with another, 
there arifeth a various relation or c nnctation between them. 

Hale’ s Origin of Mankind '. 
To Conno'te. v. a. [con and ncta^ Latin.] To imply; to 
betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alfo a certain 


fuitablenefs of it to fome other thing. 


South’s Sermons. 


Connu'bial. adj. [ connubialis , Latin.] Matrimonial; nup- 
tial ; pertaining to marriage ; conjugal. 

Should fecond love a pleafing flame infpire. 

And the chafte queen connubial rites require. Pope’s Odyfiey. 

CO'NOID. n.J. [xwosietw.] A figure partaking of a cone ; ap- 
proaching to the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a drum t there 
remains another way, by drawing it at the center into a conoid 
form. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Conoi'dical. adj. [from conoid.] Approaching to a conick 
form, to the form of a round pyramid. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. V. a. [ conquaffo , Latin.] To fhaxs* 


to agitate. 


To cohere; to have juft relation to 

things precedent and fubfequent. This is feldom uled but in 

conversation. . n . 

Conne'ctively. adv. [from connect.] In conjunction; in 

union ; jointly ; conjointly ; conjunCtly. 

The people’s power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite connettively , or by deputation, to exert it. Swift . 
To Conne'x. v. a. [ connexum , Latin.] Io join oi link toge- 
ther ; to fallen to each other. 

Thofe birds who are taught fome words or fentences, can 


Vomits do violently conquaffate the lungs. _ Harvey. 

Conquassa'tion. n.f. [from conquaffate.] Agitation; con- 
cufiion. 

To CO NQUER, v. a. [conquer ir^ Fr. conquircre, Latin.] 

1. To gain by conqueft ; to oved-run ; to win. 

They had conquered them, and brought them under tribute 

1 Mac. viii. 2- 

’Twas fit. 

Who conquer’d nature, fiiould preflde o’er wit. Pope. 

We conquer-’ d Fiance, but felt our captive’s charms. Pop*- 

i ? 


i O 


CON 


, To overcome ; to fubdue ; to vanquiftr. 

Both tugging to be viClors, breaft to brealt; 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquer’d. Shakcfp. henry 
Anna conquers but to fave. 

And governs but to blefs. f mi 

, Tofurmount; to overcome ; as, he conquered his reluc.anu. 

To Co'nquer. v. ». To get the vicTory ; to overcome. 

Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been uled 
Ever to conquer , and to have his word . T 

Off contradiction. Shakefpcare s Cono anus. 

Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 

And both refolv’d to conquer , or to die. ■ a. er. 

The logick of a conquering fword has no great propnety. 3 
0 Decay of Piety. 

Co'nquerable. adj. [from conquer.] Poffible to be overcome. 
While the heap is {mail, and the particulars few, he will 
find it eafy and conquerable. South s Sermons. 

Co'nqjjeror. n.f [from conquer .] 

1. A man that has obtained a victory ; a victor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conquerors bed. Shake f Rich. III. 

A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as the Have 4 
who called out to the conqueror , Remember , Sir y that you are a 
vunu Addifon s Guardian , N°. 1 10. 

2. One that fubdues and ruins countries. 

Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors , who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. Milt. Parad. Reg. 5 
That tyrant god, that reftlefs conqueror -, 

May quit his pleafure, to affert his pow’r. Prior . 

CoN quest, n. f. [ conquejle , French.] 

1. The aCl of conquering; fubje&ion. 

A perfeCl conqueft of a country reduces all the people to the 
condition of fubjeCls. Davies on Ireland, 

z. Acquifition by victory ; thing gained. 

More willingly I mention air. 

This our old conqueft ; than remember hell. 

Our hated habitation. Milton s Paradife Regained , b. i. 

3. ViCtory; fuccefs in arms. 

I muft yield my body to the earth, 

And by my fall, the conqueft to my foe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conqueft won. 

And Ihc fhall be foie viCtrefs. Shakefp ear e’ s Richard III. 

Not to be o’ercome, was to do more 
Than all the conquefs former kings did gain. Dry den. 

In joys of conqueji he refigns his breath. 

And, fill’d with England’s glory, fmiles in death. Addifon. 
CONSANGUINEOUS, adj. [confanguineus, Lat.] Near of kin ; 
of the fame blood ; related by birth, not affined. 

Am I not confanguincous ? Am I not of hef blood ? Shakefp. 
ConsanguiNity. n.J'. [< confanguinitas , Latin ] Relation by 
blood ; relation by defeent from one common progenitor. 
Diftinguifhed from affinity , or relation by marriage. Near- 
nefs of kin. 

I’ve forgot my father ; 

I know no touch of confanguinity. Shake f Droll, and Creffida. 
There is the fupreme and indiffoluble conjanguinity and fo- 
ciety between men in general ; of which the heathen poet, 
whom the apoftle calls to witnefs, faith, We are all his ge- 
neration.^ Bacon’s Holy War. 

The firft original would fubfift, though he outlived all 
terms of confanguinity , and became a ftranger unto his pro- 
geny. Braun s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 6. 

Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and confanguinity 
with us. South’ s Sermons. 

C gnsarcina'tion. n.f [from confarcino , Latin, to piece.] 

I he aCl of patching together. Diet. 

CONSCIENCE, n.f [1 confcientia , Latin.] 

1. 1 he knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the goodnefs 
or wickednefs of ourfelvcs. 

AV hen a people have no touch of confcience , no fenfe of their 
evil doings, it is bootlefs to think to reftrain them. Spenfer. 

On earth, 

Who againft faith, and confcience , can be heard 
Infallible f Milton’s Paradife Lof^ b. xii. /. 5 29. 

Such a c:nf deuce has not been wanting to itfelf, in endea- 
vouring to get the cleareft information about the will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

but why muft thofe be thought to ’fcape, that feel 
Thole rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of ftecl. 

Which confcience fhakes? Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 13. 

No courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

But all was lafe, for confcience was their guard. Dryd. Ovid. 
Confcience lignifies that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and attions ; and, becaufe if a man judgeth 
burly of his aCtions, by comparing them with the law of 
God, his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge 
or confcience may be both an accufer and a judge. Swift. 

2. Juftice; the eftimate of confcience; the determination of 
confcience ; honelly. 


CON 

This is thank worthy* if a man, for confchncl ‘toward 6 oii 


endure grief. 


i’ct ii. 
he makes rellitution 


< 9 - 


Now is Cupid a child of confcience ; \ iry.qfr 

Shakefpcare s Merry ie eves of U tnJJ ■ « 


He h 
intruded 


ad, againft right and corf fence . , by lhameful treacnery* 

1 himfelf into another man’s kuigoom m AhuJc- 

Knohe j s PI if lory cf t c h • * 


What you require 
this time. 


cannot, in confcience, be deferred beyond 

•Jldiltor.r 

Her majefty is, without queftion, obliged in confcience to 
endeavour 

Confcioufnefs ; knowledge 

Merit, and good works, is the end of mans motion, 
confcience of the fame is the accomplifhmento* nian s r*. .. -*«>• 

The reafon why the fimplcr fort are moved with authon y, 
is the confcience of their own ignorance. I <.o*cr , a. 11. J. 

The fweeteft cordial we receive at lair, ^ 

Is confcience of our virtuous actions paft. ^ e LJ f- 1 ' 

Hedlor was in an abfolute certainty of deatn, and deprelicU 

with the conference of being in an ili caule. 

. Real fenti meat; veracity; private thoughts. 

Do’ft thou in confcience think, tell me, /Emma; 

That there be women do abuie their huibands, ^ 

In fuch grofs kind ? _ Shakefeare s Othello . 

They did in their confciences know, that he was not aole to 
fend them any part of it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

5. Scruple; difficulty. , . n , c r , 

We muft make a confcience in keeping the juft laws or lu~ 
periours. Taylor’s Holy Living . 

Why fhould not the one make as much confcience of be- 
traying for gold, as the other ol doing it for a cruft. L Efr . 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a ft range countn ; 
we fhould therefore make confcience not to miflcad them. Lclm. 

6. In ludicrous language, reafon ; reafonablenefs. 

Why do’ft thou weep ? Can’ll thou the conjdence lack; 

To think I fhall lack friends ? > Shakefpcare s Timm . 

Half a dozen fools are, in all confcience , as many as you 
fhould require. ’ Swift. 

ConscieNtious. adj. [from confcience .] Scrupulous ; exactly 
juft; regulated by confcience. 

Lead a life in fo corfcicntious a probity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good the character of an h-oneft man. H Eftr* 

Conscientiously, adv. [from corfcicntious.] According to 
the direction of confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the ftriclnefs of law, than 
confcienticufly did belong to it. L’ Eftrange. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
fcience ; and if the confcience happens to be deluded, fin does 
not therefore ceafc to be fin, becaufe a man committed it cori- 
fcientioufly. South’s Sermons. 

Conscientiousness, n.f. [from confcientiousf] Exadlnefs of 
juftice; tendernefs of confcience. 

It will be a wonderful confcier.tioufnefs in them, if they will 
content themfclvcs with lefs profit than they C2n make. Locke. 

Co'nscionable. adj. [from confidence.] Reafonable ; juft; 
according to confcience. 

A knave, verv voluble : no farther con don able than in 
putting on the nicer form of civil and humane feeming. Sbak. 

CoNscionaeleness. n.f. [from conf cion able.] Equity; rea- 
fonablenefs. Did. 

Co' nscionably. odv. [ from confcionable . ] In a m anner agree- 
able to confcience ; reafonably ; juftly. 

A prince muft be ufed confcionably as well as a common 
perfon. Tayl.r’s Holy Living. 

CoNscious. adj. [■ son pins , Latin] 

1. Endowed with the power of knowing or.e’s own thoughts 
and aclions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not confcious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Among fubftances fome are thinking or confcicus beings, or 
have a power of thought. Watts's Logick. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of anything 
without any new information. 

T. he damfel then to Tancred Tent, 

Who confcious of th’ occafion, fear’d th’ event. Dry den. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any tiling; with to. 

The reft flood trembling, ftruck with awe divine, 

/Eneas only confcious to the fign, 

Prefag’d th’ event. ° Dry den’s AEn. 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to fmell or tafte then- 
own fweetnefs, or an organ be confcious to its mufick, or Gun- 
powder to its flashing or noife. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by confcience to anything;. 

I he queen had been folicitous with the king on his be- 
half, being confcious to herfelf that he had been encouraged by 

r 1 ] Cr * . _r /- • Clarendon , X viii. 

Consciously, adv. [from confcious.] With knowledge of 
one s own actions. a 

If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, always re- 
matned in the mind, the fame thinking thing would be alwavs 
conjcioujty prefent. ' Lake 

CpN’SCJOUiNESs. 
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Co'ksMousNf.ss. n~f {from confcious . ] 

i. 1 ive perception ot what paffes in a man’s own' mind. Loch. 

If f pi i it be without thinking, I have no idea of any thing 
left ; therefore confc.ioufnefs mult be its eflential attribute. Watt s. 

Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their 
confcEuJnefs to thernfelv'es, of their ignorance of them, kept 
them from fo idle an attempt. Locke. 

2 \ Internal fenfe ot guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, from the con * 
fcioifnefs of his provocations, it become his intered there 
fhould be none. Government of the Tongue , f. 3. 

An honed mind is not in the power of adifhoneft: to 
break its peace, there mull be lome guilt or conf clou fiefs. Pope. 

Co N’SCRirT. adj. [from conf ri bo , Latin.] A term ufed in 
fpcaking of the Roman l’enators, who were called Patres 
confai'ti , from their names being written in t'.e regider of 
the fen ate. 

Conscription. n.f [ confer ptio , Latin.] An enrolling or re- 
gidering. Did. 

To CONSECRATE. V. a. [ confecro , Latin.] 

1. To make facred ; to appropriate to facred ules. 

Enter into the holied by the blood of Jefus, by a new and 
living way which he hath ccnfccr cited for us. Heb. x. 2c. 

1 he water conjecrate for facrifice, 

Appears all black. Waller. 

A bithop ought not to confecrate a church which the patron 
has built for filthy gain to himfelf, and not for true devotion. 

Aylijfc s Parergon. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to fome particular purpofe, or per- 
fon ; with.*?. 

Ele (hall confecrate unto the Lord the days of his feparation, 
and (hall bring a lamb of the fird year for a trefpafs odering. 

Num. vi. 12. 

3. To canonize. 

Co'n.-'E.crate. adj. [from the verb.] Confecrated ; facred; 
devoted ; devote ; dedicated. 

Shouldd thou but hear I were licentious; 

And that this body, confecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lud (hould be contaminate. Shak. Com. of Err. 

The cardinal Handing before the choir, lets them know 
that they were aflembled in that confecrate place to fing unto 
God. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Into thefe fecret (hades, cry’d (he. 

How dar’d thou be fo bold 
To enter, confecrate to me ; 

Or touch this hallow’d mold ? Drayton's Queen of Cynth. 

CoNsecrater. n f [from confecrate .] One that performs 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to facred purpofes. 

Whether it be not againd the notion of a facrament, that 
the confecrater alone (hould partake of it. Atterbury. 

Consecr a'tion. n. f. [fro ni confecrate.] 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or per- 

fons to the fervice of God, with an application of certain 
proper folemnities. Aylijje's Parergon. 

At the ereclion and confccr atlon as well of the tabernacle as 
cf the temple, it plcafed the Almighty to give a fign. Hooker . 

The con Jeer at ion of his God is upon his head. Num. vi. 7. 

We mud know that confccration makes not a place fa- 
cred, but only folemnly declares it fo : the gift of the owner 
to God makes it God’s, and confequently facred. South . 

2. The act of declaring one holy by canonization. 

The Roman calendar fvvclls with new covfecratlons of faints. 

Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 

CO'NSECT ARY. adj. [from confedarius, Lat.] Confequent ; 
confequential ; following by confequence. 

From the inconfident and contrary determinations thereof, 
confedary impieties and conclufions may arife. Brcwn. 

Co'nsec i ary. n.f [from the adjective.] Deduction from 
premiles ; confequence; corollary. 

Thefe proportions are conf diaries drawn from the obferva- 
{- lons> IVooekvard' s Natural Hijlory. 

CoNSECu'TIQN. n.f [ confecutio , Latin.] 

r. Train of confequences ; chain of deductions ; concatenation 
of propofitions. 

Some conf cut ions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to or found in the premifes, that the conclufion is attained, 
and without any thing of ratiocinauve progrels. hale. 

2. Succeffion. 

In a quick co>f edition of the colours, the impreffion of every 
colour remains in the lenforium. Newton s Opt. 

3. In adr.onomy. 

The month of confecution , or, as fome term it, of progrei- 
f on, is the fpace between one conjunction of the moon with 
the fun unto another. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 12. 

CONSECUTIVE, aclj. [confecutif, French.] 

j. Following in train ; uninterrupted; lucceffive. . 

That obligation upon the lands did not come into tufufe 
but by fifty e.njccutive years of exemption. Arbuth. on Coins. 

2 . Confequential ; regularly fucceeding. 

This is Teeming to comprehend only the actions of a man, 
confecutive to volition. Loose. 

Consecutively, adv. [from confecutive .] A term ufed in tne 


v/ O IN 

fchool philofophy, in oppofition to antecedent! v and 
times to effectively or caufally. ' ^ 

1 o CoNse'minate. V. a. [ confemino , Latin.] To fow diffe- 
rent feeds together. fff 

Conse'nsion. n.J. [, confenfio , Latin.] Agreement; accord. 

A gteat number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
not poflibly, by their mutual conta&, and preffing and drikin® 
compote one greater individual animal, with one mind and 
underllsnding, and a vital corjenfmn of die whole body. Lent pv 
CONSENT, n.f. [ conjenjus , Latin.] } °* 

1. The a<Sl of yielding or confenting. 

It you (hall cleave to my corjent , when ’tis. 

It (hall make honour for you. ' SbaLef ware's Macbeth. 

1 am tar from excufmg or denying that compliance ; for 
plenary confent it was not. ' King Charles. 

When thou can’d truly call thefe virtues thine. 

Be wife and tree, by heav’n’s corjent and mine. Dryd. Perf. 

2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity of opinion. 

I he fighting winds would dop there and admire. 
Learning, conjent and concord from his lyre. Coivlcys Daiid, 

3. Coherence with ; relation to ; correfpondence. 

Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whofe power hath a true conjent 

W ith planet or with element. Milton. 

4. 1 endency to one point ; joint operation. 

Such is the world’s great harmony that fprings 
From union, order, full confent of things. Pope's Eff. on Man. 

5. In phyfick. 

I he perception one part has of another, by means of fome 
fibres and nerves common to them both ; and thus the done ih 
the bladder, by vellicating the fibres there, will effedt and 
draw them fo into fpafms, as to ad’edt the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, and caufe a 
colick ; and extend their twiches fometimes to the doraach, 
and cccafion vomitings. Quincy . 

To Co nseNt. v. n. [ confentio , Latin.] 

1. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 

2. To co-operate to the fame end. 

3. To yield ; to give confent ; to allow; to admit. With tc. 

Ye comets, fcourge the bad revolting dars 
That have confented unto Henry’s death. Shakcf Henry VI. 
In this we confent unto you, if ye will be as we be. G cnefs. 

1 heir num’rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav’11 conjent 
To all they wrote. Waller. 

Consentaneous, adj. [confentaneus,h?X\\\.] Agreeable to; 
confident with. 

In the picture of Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is de- 
feribed a little boy ; which is not conj ' cutaneous unto the cir- 
cumdance of the text. v Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 8. 

It. will cod no pains to bring you to the knowing, nor to 
the practice, it being very agreeable and confentaneous to every 
one’s nature. Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

Consentaneously, adv. [from confentaneous.] Agreeably; 
confidently ; fuitably. 

Paracelfus did not always write fo ccnfcr.tanecujly to himfclt, 
that his opinions were confidently to be collected irom every 
place of his writings, where he Teems to exprefs it. Boyle. 

ConsentaNeousness. n.f [from confentaneous.] Agree- 
ment; confidence. Did. 

ConseNt ient. adi. [confent iens, Latin.] Agreeing; united 
in opinion ; not differing in fentiment. 

The authority due to the confcntient judgment and practice 
of the univerfal church, Oxford Re a fon s againjl the Covenant. 

CONSEQUENCE, n.f [conjequentia, Latin.] 

1. That which follows from any caufe or principle. 

2. Event; ededt of a caufe. 

Spirits that know 

All mortal confequences have pronounc’d it. Shake f Mach eta. 

Shun the bitter confequence \ for know. 

The day thou eated thereof, thou (halt die. Mlli. Pa. Lofl. 

3. Fropofition collected from the agreement ot other previous 
propofitions ; deduction; conclufion. 

It is no good corjequence , that becaufe reafon aims at our 
being happy, therefore it forbids us all voluntary fuderings. 

Decay of Piety • 

4. The lad prepofition of a fyllogifm ; as, what is commanded by 
our Saviour is our duty : prayer is commanded , therefore frajer is 
our duty. 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 

No, majors foon with minors fight : 

Or both in friendly confort join’d, 

The confequence limps falfe behind. Prior . 

5. Concatenation of caufes and effedts. 

Sorrow being the natural and diredt offer of fin, that whu:h 
fird brought fin into the world, mud, by necefi'ary confequence , 
bring in for row too. South's Sermons. 

I felt 

That I mud after thee, with this thy fon : 

Such fatal confequence unites us three. Ait 1 It on' s Par a (life Boj • 

6. That which produces confequences ; influence; tendency. 

A> 
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As it is afferted without any colour of ^ripture 
is of very ill confequence to the 


proof, fo 
1 fuperdrudting of good life. 
Hammond on Fundamental?* 
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Importance 


moment. 

The indruments of darknefs 
Win us with honed trifles, to betray us 
Tn deeped confequence. onahejpi 

The anger of Achilles was of fuch^/~, ^ it em- 
broiled the kino-s of Greece. Adchjon s Spedatoi , N . 207. 

Their common people are funk in poverty, ignoi ance an 
cowardice ; and of as little conference as women and chr kli ten 

Swift's Prefbytenan Piea of Met it. 


Consequent, adj. [c nftquens, Latin.] 

1 . E'ollowing by rational deduction. 

2. 


The fuherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, o k 
eth to light, as the mod pci feet ana coj Peacham > 


others. y, c 

Conservator, n.f. [Latin.] Preferver ; one 
: or.off.ee of keeping ar.y thing from detail 

01 extinction. p •» vO* t/nii 

•or that you declare that you have many fick amo ft > • 

was warned by the of the c 


Following as £he edeft of a caufe. With to. 

It was not a power poffible to be inherited, becaufe the 

right was confequent to, and built on, an ad peifcu 

Tonal. 

2 Sometimes with upon. , 

This fatisfaflion or diflatisfaaion, confequent upon a man s 
afling fuitably or unfuitably to confcience, is a principle not 
eafily to be worn out. South t Sermons. 

Co nsequent, n. f . r • nc 

j. Confequence ; thaj which follow? from previous propofitions 

bv rational deduction. 

J Doth it follow that they, being not the people of God, arc in 
nothing to be followed ? This confequent were good, d only 
the cudom of the people of God is to be obferved. Hooker. 

2. Effedt ; that which follows an acting caufe. . 

1'hey were ill paid ; and they were ill governed, which is 
always a cufequent of ill payment. Davies on Ireland. 

He could fee confequents yet dormant in their principles, and 
effects yet unborn. ^ utl > s Sermons. 

Consequential, adj. [from confequent.'] 

1. Produced by the ncceffary concatenation of effects to cauies. 

We fometimes wrangle, when we fliould debate ; 

A confequential ill which freedom draws ; # 

A bad effedt, but from a noble caufe. Prior. 

2. Having the confequences judly connefted with the premifes ; 
conclufive. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may Teem obfeure ; yet, 
upon a due confideration of them, they are highly confequen- 
tial, and concludent to my purpofe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Consequentially, adv. [from confequential.] 

1. With jud deduction of confequences ; with right connexion 
of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning fomething, though 
he may not have the faculty of writing confequential ly , and ex- 
preffing his meaning. Addifon s JVhig Examiner. 

2. By confequence ; not immediately ; eventually. 

This relation is fo neceffary, that God himfelf cannot dis- 
charge a rational creature from it; although confequentially in- 
deed he may do fo, by the annihilation of luch creatures. South. 

3. In a regular feries. 

WercTaman a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamt confequentially , and in continued unbroken 
fchemes, would he be in reality a king or a beggar ? Addifon. 
Conseque'ntialness. n.f. [from confequential .] Regular 

confecution of difcourle. Did. 

Consequently, adv. [from confequent.] 

1 . .By confequence ; neceitarily ; inevitably ; by the connection 
of effects to their caufes. 

In the mod perfect poem a perfect idea was required, and 
confequently all poets ought rather to imitate it. Dryd. Dnfrefn. 

The place of the feveral forts of terredrial matter, fudained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with each other are confequently fo. Woodward. 

2 . In confequence ; purfuantly. 

'There is confequently, upon this didinguifhing principle, an 
inward fatisfaction or diflatisfaCtion in the heart of every man, 

j ' 

after good or evil. South's Sermons. 

CoNsequ F.NTNE.ss .n.f. [from confequent.] Regular connec- 
tion of propofitions ; confecution of difeourfe. 

Let them examine the confequentnefs of the whole body of 
the doiStrine I deliver. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

ConseNvable. adj. [from confervo, Latin, to keep.] Capable 
of being kept, or maintained. 

ConseN vancy. n f [from confervans, Latin ] Courts held 
by the Lord Mayor of London for the prefervation of the 
fifhery on the river Thames, are called Courts of Confervancy. 
Cd^iSER v action, n.f. [‘.onfervatio, Latin.] 

1. 1 he act of preferving.; care to keep from perching; conti- 
nuance ; protection. 

^ Though there do indeed happen fome alterations in the 
globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to the benefit and con- 
jugation of the earth, and its productions, than to the difor- 
der and dedruCtion of both. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2 . Prefervation from corruption. 

It 'is an enquiry of excellent ufe, to enquire of the means 
of preventing or (laying of putrefaction ; for therein confid- 
^ eth the means of confervaiion of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 
Conservative adj. [from conjervo , Latin.] Havin®- the 
power of oppoling diminution or injury. 


Pea 

that has the 

care or-offiTof 'keeping auf thing from detriment, diminu- 
tion, or extinction. 

E 

he was 

kC The brd^of e the fecret council were likewife rmule ■ wfer- 
-oanrs of the peace of the two kmgdoms, during th^erj 

. - ^O^/StSS. 

as, fi(h in a pond, corn in a granary. f j i* 

A confervatory of fnow and ice, fuch as they uf 
cacy to cool wine in dimmer. Bacon' s Natural hijlory, N . / o. 

You may fet your tender trees and plants, with the win- 
dows and doors of the greenhoufes and confervatories open, 
for eight or ten days before April. Evelyn s Kalendar . 

The water difpenfed to the earth and atmoiphere by the. 
meat abyfs, that fub.erranean confervatory is by that means 
redored back. Woodward's Natural hijlory. 

ConseNvatory. adj. Having a prefervative quality. Via, 

To CONSE'RVE. v. a. [ confervo , Latin.] 

1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. 

Nothing was lod out of thefe dores, fince the part of con- 
ferving what others have gained in knowledge is eafy. Temple. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged 111 
paffing through feveral mediums, which is another condition 
of the rays of light. Newton* Opt. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

ConseNve. n.f. [from the verb.] _ 

1. Afweetmeat made of the infpidated juices of fruit, boiled with 

lugar ’till they will harden and candy. 

Will’t pleafe your honour, tade of thefe confcrvcs ? Shak*. 
They have in Turkey and the Lad certain confections, 
which they call fervets, which are like to candied confervss , 
and are made of fugar and lemons. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The more cod they were at, and the more lweets they* be- 
dowed upon them, the more their confcrvcs dunk. Dennis. 

2. A confervatory or place in which any thing is kept. I his 
fenfe is unufual. 

Tuberofes will not endure the wet of this feafon, therefore 
fet the pots into your conferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn . 

Co ns e'rver. n.f [from conferve.] 

j. A layer up; a repodter ; one that preferves any thing from 
lofs or diminution. 

He hath been mod indudrious, both colleger and confcrver 
of choice pieces in that kind. Hayward on Edivard VI. 

In the Eadern regions there Teems to have been a general 
cudom of the priefts having been the perpetual confervers of 
knowledge and dory. Temple . 

2. A preparer of conferves. 

Conse'ssion. n.f. [ confeffio , Latin.] A fitting together. Did. 
Conse'ssor. n. J'. [Latin.] One that fits with others. Did. 
To CONSI DER, v. a. [ confidcro , Latin.] 

1. To think upon with care; to ponder ; to examine; to fift ^ 
to dudy. 

At our more confiderd time we’ll read, 

Anfwer, and think upon this bufinefs. Shakefp. Ham'ct. 
It is not poffible to a<St otherwife, confulering the weaknefa 
of our faculties. Spedator , N°. 465. 

2. To take into the view; not to omit in the examination. 

It feems neceffary, in the choice of perfons for greater em- 
ployments, to confider their bodies as well as their minds, and 
ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple. 

3. To have regard to ; to rdperit ; not to defpife. 

Let us confider one another to provoke unto love, and to 
good works. . . _ Heb. x. 24. 

4. A kind ot interjection; a word whereby attention is fum- 
moned. 

Confider, 

1 iiy life hath yet been private, mod part (pent 

At home. Milton's Paradije Regained , b. iii, l. 22 q. 

5. To requite; to reward one for his trouble. 

1 ake away with thee the very fervices thou had done, 
which, if 1 have not enough confuler ed, to be more thankful to 
thee (hall be my dudy. Shakcf pear e's Winter's Talc. 


To Consider, v. n. 

1 . To think maturely ; not to judge hadily or raflhly. 

None confider eth in his heart, neither is there knowledge 
ncr underdandirig. Ijaiah xliv. 1. 

2. I o deliberate; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will confide of your fuit ; 

And come fome other time to know our mind. Shak H.V I 
Such a treatife might be confulted by Jurymen, before they 
confider of their verdict. o • • 

3. To doubt ; to hefitate. c ' 

Many maz’d conf derings did thro n®-, 

And pods’ d in with this caution. Skakcff fares Henry VHI 
5 K ’T was 
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^ I was grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul ; at laft ’twas rage alone. 

Which burning upwards, in fucceffion dries 
I he tears that flood considering in her eyes. Dryden’s Fables. 
Considerable, adj. [from confider.] 

1 . Worthy of confideration ; worthy of regard and attention. 

Eternity is infinitely the moft confiderable duration. c Ii!lotfon . 
It is confiderable that fome urns have had inferiptions on 
them, exprefling that the lamps were burning. Wilkins. 

2. Refpeciable ; above neglect ; deferving notice. 

Men confiderable in all worthy profeflions, eminent in many 
ways of life. Sprat’s Sermons. 

I am fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have lefs than forty 
(hillings a year. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. I. 

3. Important; valuable. 

Chrift, inftead of applauding St. Peter’s zeal, upbraided 
his ab fluidity that could think his mean aids confiderable to him, 
who could command legions of angels to his refeue. Dec. of Pi. 

In painting, not every adtion nor every perflon is confider- 
able enough to enter into the cloth. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Many can make themflelves mailers of as confiderable eflatcs 
as thofe who have the greateft portions of land. Addifon . 

4. More than a little. It has a middle fignification between 
little and great. 

Many had brought in very confiderable fums of money. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be colle&ed, 
would conilitute a body of a very confiderable thicknefs and 
folidity. Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth. 

Consider ableness. n. f [from confiderable .] Importance; 
dignity ; moment; value ; defert ; a claim to notice. 

We mud not always meafure the confider ablenefs of things 
by their moil obvious and immediate ufefulnefs, but by their 
fitnefi to make or contribute to the difeovery of things highly 
ufeful. Boyle’s Proemial Efifay. 

Their moil flight and trivial occurrences, by being theirs, 
they think to accpiire a confider ablenefs , and are forcibly im- 
pofed upon the company. Government of the Tongue, f 9. 
Considerably, adv. [from confiderable.'] 

1. In a degree deferving notice, though not the higheft. 

And Europe ffill confiderably gains. 

Both by their good example and their pains. Rofcommon. 

2. With importance; importantly. 

I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of ferving you 
more confiderably than I have been yet able to do. Pope. 

Consi'derance. n.fi [from confider.] Confideration; reflec- 
tion ; fober thought. 

After this cold confid’rance , fentence me ; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your date, 

What I have done that mifbecame my place. Shah, H. IV. 

Considerate, adj. [confider at us, Latin.] 

1. Serious; given to confideration ; prudent; not rafh ; not 
negligent. 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 

And unrefpeCtive boys : none are for me. 

That look into me with confid’raie eyes. Shakcfp. Rich. III. 
Aeneas is patient, confider ate, and careful of his people. 

Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 
I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is fuch as a 
confidcrate man may prudently rely and proceed upon, and 
hath no jud caufe to doubt of. Tillotfon , Preface. 

The expediency in the prefent juncture, may appear to 
every confidcrate man. . Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 16. 

2. Having refpedl to ; regardful. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 
prefumed more confiderate of praife. Decay of Piety. 

3. Moderate ; not rigorous. This fenfe is much ufed in con- 
verfation. 

Considerately, adv. [from confiderate.] Calmly; coolly; 
prudently. 

Circumdances are of fuch force, as they fway an ordinary 
judgment of a wife man, not fully and confiderately pondering 
the matter. Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil. 

Consi'derateness. n. f [from confiderate.] 7'he quality of 
being confiderate ; prudence. Dili. 

Consideration, n.fi. [from confider.] 

1. Theadtof confidering ; mental view; regard; notice. 

As to prefent happinefs and mifery, when that alone comes 
in confideration, and the confequences are removed, a man 
never chufes amifs. Locke. 

2. Mature thought ; prudence; ferious deliberation. 

Let us think with confideration, and confider with acknow- 
ledging, and acknowledge with admiration. Sidney. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 

Confideration, like an angel, came. 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. Shakefp. H. V. 

3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopla hath brought you to tire confi- 
deration of her virtues, and that confideration may have made 
you the more virtuous, and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance ; claim to notice ; worthinefs of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of confideration among the Latin 
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poets, who was not explained for the ufe of die daimi ' 
becaufe the whole Pharfalia would have been a fatire upoi T’ 
French form of government. Addifon’s Freeholder, h’" ^ 
5. Equivalent; compenfation. ’ * 4 °* 


. We are provident enough not to part with any thina f„ r 
viceable to our bodies under a good confideration , but ma& iV 
tie account of our fouls. R ay \ n the 

b oreigners can never take our bills for payment, though 
they might pafs as valuable confider ations amono- v 0ur 
people. & ^ i 0 .£ 

6 . Motive of action; influence; ground of conduft. 

_ s upon very partial, and not 

enough deliberated confider at ions. Clarendon, b. v j[j 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other confider ations, to 
fearch an afylum. Dryden’s Virg. An. Dedication 

'I he world cannot pardon your concealing it, on the fame 

enf, deration. Dryderisjuv. Dedication. 

y. Kealon; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with fuch consi- 
derations as have been before fet down. Hooker, b. v. f a- 

Ufes, not thought upon before, be rcafonable caufcs of re- 
taining that which other confideraticns did procure to be in- 
ftituted. ^ Hooker, b. v. f J 2 . 

8. [In law.] Confideration is the material caufe of a contra# 
without which no contract b’indeth. It is either exprefled as 
if a man bargain to give twenty (hillings for a horfe ; or elfe 
implied, as when a man comes into an inn, and takino- both 
meat and lodging for himfelf and his horfe, without bamm- 
ing with the holt, if he difeharge not the houfe, the hoffmay 
ffay his horfe. . Qowel. 

The confideration , in regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
thefe things, was not becaufe thofe nations did ufe them. Hook. 

Consi'derer. n.fi. [from confider.] A man of refledion; 
a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jeff, or of reafon 
for a deep confiderer. Government of the Tongue 

To CONSPGN. v. a. [configno, Latin.] 

1 . To give to another any thing, with the right to it, in a 
formal manner; to give into other hands; to transfer. 
Sometimes with to, fometimes over to. 

t f 

Men, by free gift, confgn over a place to the Divine Wor- 

flfip- South. 

Muff I pafs 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 

Ceafing, confgns me o’er to reff and death ? Prior. 

At the day of general account, good men are then to be 
confgned over to another Irate, a ffate of eve^afting love and 
charity. Atterbury . 

2. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain purpofe. 

The French commander confgned it to the ufe for which it 
was intended by the donor. Dryden’s Fables , Dedication. 

3. To commit; to entruff. 

The four evangeliffs configned to writing that hiffory. Addif. 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Confgn’ d the youthful confort to his care. Pope’s Cdyfej. 

To Consi'cn. v. n. 

1. To yield ; to fubmit ; to refign. This is not now in ufe. 

Thou haft finilh’d-joy and moan ; 

All lovers young, all lovers muff 

Confgn to thee, and come to duff. Shakefpeare’s Cymbcline. 

2. To lign ; to confent to. Obfolete. 

A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modefty : 
it were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to confgn to. Sh. 

Consignation, n.f from confgn.] 

1. The a< 5 t of configning; the a< 5 t by which any thing is deli- 
vered up to another. 

As the hope of falvation is a good difpofition towards it, fo 
is defpair a certain confgnation to eternal ruin. Taylor. 

2. The act of figning. 

If we find that we increafe in duty, then we may look 
upon the tradition of the holy facramental fymbols as a direct 
confgnation of pardon. Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 

Consignment. n.f [from confgn.] 

1. The act of configning. 

2. The writing by which any thing is configned. 

Consi'milar. adj. [from confimilis, Latin.] Having one com- 
mon refemblance. Difi. 

To CGNSEST. 2/. *. [confifio, Latin.] 

1. To fubfiff ; not to perifh. 

He is before all things, and by him all things conffi. Col. 1. 

2. To continue fixed ; without diflipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remaineth contiguous; as it 
cometh to pafs betwixt confifiing bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory- 

It is againft the nature of water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to conffi and ffay itfelf, and not fall to the lower 
parts about it. B rerewood on Languages- 

3. To be comprifed ; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artifts, whofe (kill conffi s 
only in a certain manner which they have affe&cd. Drydtn. 

A great beauty of letters does often conffi in little paflages ot 
private convcrfation, and references to particular matters. IValjh . 

4. To be compofed. 

The 
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The land would conffi of plains and valleys, and mountains, 
according as the pieces of this ruin were placed and difpofed. 

Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth. 

To a^ree ; not to oppofe ; not to contradict. 

Neceflity and election cannot conffi together in the fame 
j- ' Bramhal againfi Hobbs. 

His majefty would be willing to confent to any thing that 
could conffi with his confcience and honour. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Nothing but what may eafily confifi with your plenty, your 
profperity, is requefted of you. Sprat’s Sermons. 

You could not help beftowing more than is confifiing with 
the fortune of a private man, or with the will of any bfit an 
Alexander. Dry den’ 5 Fables, Dedication. 

It cannot confifi with the Divine Attributes, that the im- 
pious mail’s joys fhould, upon the whole, exceed thofe of the 
upright. After bury. 

^Health confifis with temperance alone. Pope’ s Efi. on Man. 
The only way of fecuring the conftitution will be by lef- 
fening the power of domcftick adverfaries, as much as can 
confifi with lenity. Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 

Consistence. 1 r r ra m 1 r 1 

, , , c n -f- \ conffi entia, low Latin. 

Consistency. ) J L J 

j . State with refpecl to material exiftence. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, ’till it reftore 
itfelf to the natural corfficnce. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

The confifiemie's of bodies are very divers: denfe, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indeter- 
minate, hard, and foft. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 839. 

There is the fame neceflity for the Divine influence and 
regimen to order and govern, conferve and keep together the 
univerfe in that confiflence it hath received, as it was at firft to 
give it, before it could receive it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether this rifling 
world, when formed and finifhed, would continue always the 
fame, in the fame form, firucSture, and conffiency. Burnet. 

2 . Degree of denfenefs or rarity. 

Let the exprefled juices be boiled into the confiflence of a 
fyrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3 Subftance; form; make. 

His friendfiiip is of a noble make, and a lafting conffiency. 

South’s Sermons. 

4. Agreement with itfelf, or with any other thing ; congruity ; 
uniformity. 

1 hat conffiency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly pur- 
fues thofe meafures, which appear the moft juft and equitable. 

Addifon’ s Freeholder, N 9 . 2. 

5. A ffate of reft, in which things capable of growth or decreafe 

continue for fome time at a ftand, without either; as the 
growth, confiflence, and return of a tree. Chambers. 

ConsiStf.nt. adj. [ conffiens , Latin.] 

1. Not con trad idlory ; not oppofed. 

With reference to luch a lord, to ferve and to be free, are 
terms not confifient only, but equivalent. South’s Sermons. 

A gieat part of their politicks others do not think confifient 
with honour to practife. Addifon s Remarks on Italy . 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confident motions a& the foul, 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. Pope’s Efiays 
r Shew me one that has it in his power ’ 

To a# confifient with himfelf an hour. Pope’s Epifi. of Her. 

I he fool confifient, and the falfe fincere ; 

Priefts, princes, women, no diffemblers here. Pope’s Etdfl 

2 . T irjqn ; not fluid. 

1 he fluid, contained within the fhell, becoming folid and 
confifient , at the fame time that of the ftratum without it 

^ , Woodward’s Natural Hiflory, p. v. 

Consj STENTLY. adv. [from confifient.] Without contradic- 
tion ; agreeably. 

r - Phe Phoenicians are of this charader, and the poet de- 
lcnbes them ctmfiftetitly with it : they are proud, idle, and efte- 
mmate * , Broom’s Notes on the Odyffey, b. vii. 

Consistorial. adj. [from confifiory.] Relating to the eccle- 
liuftical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the fame anfiftonal audience 

C(>NSTSTrrR V r tha S CpUteS him ' 4 V* P«rergon. 

NSIS7 OR Y. n.J. [confijl orium, Latin.] 

>• 1 he place of juftice in the court Chriftian. Cmel 

An offer was made, that, for every one minfter, there 

T 1 , ° f thC pe ° pIe t0 flt and S ive voice in th = cccle- 

hafhcal coMory. . Hooker. Preface 

1 1US Quintus was then hearing of caufcs in conjiflly. 

C l -n 1 • ,, . , Bacon s Natural Hiflory, N° 08 

Jown from HlILoS ^ f *4 

The affembly of cardinals. 1 Sermons ' 

How far I’ve proceeded. 

Or how far further {hall, is warranted 
rf 11 commtffion from the confifiory, 

«. R k r y* 

-rissi '»■- 

JJ J ' AtUrbury. 
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3. Any foiemn affembly. 

In mid air 

To council fummons ail his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involv’d, 

A gloom v confifiory. Milton s Paradije Regained, b. i. 

At Jove’s aflent the deities around. 

In foiemn ftate the confifiory crown’d. Pope’s Statius. 

4. Place of refidence. 

My other felf, my counfcl’s confifiory, my oracle, _ 

I, as" a child, will go by thy direclion. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Conso ci a te. n. f. [ from confiocio , Latin. ] An accom- 
plice; a confederate ; a partner. 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as confiociates in the 
confpiracy of Somerfct. Hayward. 

To CONSO'CIATE. v. a. [ confiocio , Latin.] 

1. To unite; to join. 

Generally the beft outward fhapes are alfo the likelieft to 
be confociated with good inward faculties. Wotton on E ducat. 

2. To cement; to hold together. 

The ancient philofophers always brought in a fupernatural 
principle to unite and coij'ociatc the parts of the chaos. Burnet 
To CoYsociate. v. n. To coaldce ; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflidl with other atoms 
they might be feparated again, without ever confiociating into 
the huge condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Consoci a'tion. n.f. [from confociate .] 

1. Alliance. 

There is fuch a confiociation of offices between the prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to fuftain his 
power, as he their knowledge. Ben. fohnfons Dificcveries. 

2 . Union; intimacy; companionfliip. 

By fo long and fo various confiociation with a prince, he had 
now gotten, as it were, two lives in his own fortune and 
greatnefs. Wotton. 

ConsoYable. adj. [from confiole.] That which admits 
comfort. 

To CoYsolate. v a. [conffor, Latin ] To comfort; to con- 
fole; to eafe in mifery. 

I will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To confolaie thine ear. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
What may fomewhat confolate all men that honour virtue, 
we do not difeover the iattcr feene of his mifery in authors of 
antiquity. Broiun’s Vulgar Err ours, Z». vii. c. 17. 

Consola'tion. n.f. [ confiolatio , Latin.] Comfort; alleviation 
of mifery ; fuch alleviation as is produced by partial 
remedies. 

W e that were in the jaws of death, were now brought into 
a place where we found nothing but confolations . "" Bacon . 

Againft fuch cruelties, * 

With inward confolations recompens’d; 

And oft fupported lb, as fhall amaze 
Their proudeft perfecutors. Milton’s Paradifie Lofil, b. xii. 
Let the righteous perfevere with patience, fupported with 
this confolation, that their labour fhall not be in vain. Reverse 
Consola / tor. n. f. [Latin.] A comforter. 

ConsoYator y. n.J. [from confolate.] A fpecch or writing 
containing topicks of comfort. 

Conjclatorics writ 

With ftudied argument, and much perfuafion fought. 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton’s Agonfies . 
Consolatory, aclj. [from confolate.] Tending to o-ive 
comfort. ° 

1 o CONSO'LE. v. a. [confilor, Lat.J To comfort; to cheer* 
to free from the fenfe of mifery. 

Others the fyren fillers compafs round, 

^Jfififile with empty found. Pope’s D unci ad. 
COESO LE. n.fi. [french ] In archite&ure, is a part or 
member projecting in manner of a bracket, or lh odder- piece ■ 
ferving to fupport a cornice, buft, vafe, beam, and frequently 
ufed as keys of arches. Chambers. 

Conso ler. n. fi [from confiole.] One that gives comfort. 

Wide once more appears upon the ftage, as the great con- 
join- of the naileries of man. Comment, on Pope's Efi. on Man 
Conso lidant. adj. [from con fioli date.] That which has the 
quality of uniting wounds. 

^^HIDA 1 E. v.a. [confiolider, Fr. folidus, Latin.] 

1. > Fo form into a compact and folid body ; to harden ; to unite 
into a folid mafs. 

The word may be rendered either heftretched, or he fixed 
and confohdated the earth above the waters. Burnet’s Theory 

lidlr ° f fpiri M 1 in ft °PP in g hemorrhages, and conjo- 

hdatmg the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbutbvt 

2. l o combine or unite two parliamentary bills into one. 

I o Conso lid ate. 2/. n. To grow firm, hard, or folid. 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, drynefs maketh them'more 
ap t to copulate. Bacon's Natural Hijhry , lY T 

J he (and, (parry, and flinty matter was then foft, and fuf- 
ccptible of any form in thefe fcelly moulds • and Pl ir 
dated, and became hard afterwards. IVcodwar'd's Nat Hiifi 
Consolidation, n.f [from anfolidate j Utjtny. 

1. I he a& of uniting into a folid mals. 

The 
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The confo'iddtlon of the marble, and of the (lone, did not 
fall out at random. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to another. 

3. In law, it is uled for the combining and uniting of two be- 
nefices in one. Cowel. 

Conso'lidative. adj. [from confolidate.] That which has the 
quality of healing wounds. Did. 

Co'n so NANCE. 

Co'nsonancy 

I 


\n.f [confonance , Fr. confonans , Latin.] 


Accord of found. 

The two principal conjbnances that moft ravifh the ear, are, 
by die confent of all nature, the fifth and the odtave. Wotton. 

And winds and waters flow’d 
In confonance. Tbomfon s Spring. 

2. Confifiency; congruence; agreeablenefs. 

Such decifions held confonancy and congruity with refolutions 
and decifions of former times. Hale s Law of England. 

I have thus largely fet down this, to fhew the perfect confonancy 
of our perfecuted church to the doctrine of feripture and an- 
tiquity. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

3. Agreement ; concord ; friendfhip. A fenfe now not ufed. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowfhip, by 
the confonancy of our youth. Sbakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

CONSONANT. adj. [confonans , Lat.] Agreeable; accord- 
ing ; confident : followed by either with or to. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe two fen- 
tences, the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
ftrained ? Hooker. 

That where much is given there fhall be much required, is 
a thing confonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks confonant to itfelf. Decay of Piety. 

He difeovers how confonant the account which Mofes hath 
left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. Woodward. 
Con son a nt. n. f. [ confonans , Latin.] A letter which cannot 
be founded, or but imperfedllv, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the paflage of the mouth is open and free, 
without any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to another : but in 
all confonant s there is an appulfe of the organs, fometimes (if 
you abflracl the confonants from the vowels) wholly precluding 
all found ; and, in all of them, more or lefs checking and 
abetting it. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

He confidered thefe as they had a greater mixture of vowels 
or confonants , and accordingly employed them as the verfe re- 
quired a greater lmoothnefs. Pope’s Ejfay on Homer. 

Consonantly, adv. [from confonant.'] Confidently; agree- 

a’ ly. 

This as confonantly it preacheth, teacheth, and delivereth, 
as if but one tongue did fpeak for all. Hooker , b. v. f 42. 

Ourfelves are formed according to that mind which frames 
things confonantly to their refpeclive natures. Glanv, Scepf. c. i. 

If he will fpeak confonantly to himfelf, he mud; fay that hap- 
pened in the original conflitution. Tiilotfji. 

Co' nsonantness. n.f. [from confonant.] Agreeablenefs; con- 
fidency. Did. 

Co'n son ous. adj. [conforms, Latin.] Agreeing in found; 
fymphonious. 

Consopia'tion. n.f [from confpio, Latin ] i The act of lay- 
ing to deep. 

"One of his maxims is, that a total abflinence from intem- 
perance is no more philofophy than a total corfopiation of the 
fenfes is repofe. Digby to Pipe. 

CONSOR T, n. f [ confers , Latin. It had anciently the accent 
on the latter fyilable, but has it now on the former.] 

3. Companion; partner; generally a partner of the bed; a 
wife or hufband. 

Male he created thee ; but thy confort 
Female for race : then blefs’d mankind, and find, 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Milton s Par. LoJl. 

Thy Bellona, who the confort came. 

Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 

He Angle chofe to live, and fhun d to wed. 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. Dryden' s Fables. 

His warlike amazon her hod: invades, 

Th’ imperial confort of the crown of Spades. Pope. 

2. An affembly ; a divan; a confutation. 

In one confort there fat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous defpite, 

Difloyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy Queen, b. 11. 
A number of inflruments playing together ; a fymphony. 
This is probably a miftake for concert. 

A confort of mufick in a banquet of wine, 

carbuncle fet in gold. 

union. 
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He, with his conforted Eve, 

The dory heard attentive. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. vii 
He begins to confort himfelf with men, and thinks himfelf 
one. Locke on Education , fed 213. 

2. To accompany. 

I’ll meet with you upon the mart, 

And afterward confort you ’till bed-time. Sbakefpeare 
Conso'rtaele. adj. [from confoi A] To be compared with • 
to be ranked with ; datable. 

He was conjortable to. Charles Brandon, under Henry VIIR 
who was equal to him. Wotton 

Consc/rteon. n f [ e njortio , Latin.] Partnerdiip; fellow- 
ship; fociety. Did. 

Consfe'ctable. adj. [from confpedus , Latin.] Eafy to be 
feen. _ Did. 

Conspectu'ity. n.f [from confpedus, Latin ] Sight; view; 
fenfe of feeing. This word is, I believe, peculiar to Shake- 
fpeare , and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your bifibn confpeduities glean out of this 
character ? Sbakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Conspe'rsion. n.f, [covfperfo, Lat.] A fprinkling about Did. 
Conspicu'ity. n.f [from confpicuous .] Brightnefs ; favour- 
ablencfs to the fight. 

If this definition be clearer than the thing denned, midnight 
may vie for confpicuity with noon. Glanv . Scepf. c. 18. 

CONSPICUOUS, [confpicuus, Latin.] 

1. Obvious to the fight; feen at didance. 

Or cornel lefs confpicuous ? Or what change 
Abfents thee ? Milton s Paradife Loji, b. x. 1 . 107. 

2. Eminent; famous; diftingufihed. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 
mod confpicuous in them. Drydens Juven. Dedication. 

Thy father’s merit points thee out to view. 

And fets thee in the faired point ot light. 

To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. Addif. Cato. 
The houfe of lords, 

Confpicuous feene 1 Pope's Epifl. of Horace. 

Conspicuously, adv. [from confpicuous .] 

1. Obvioufly to the view. 

Thefe methods may be preferved confpicuoufly , and intirely 
difiindt Watts s Logic k , p. iv. c. 1. 

2. Eminently ; famoufiy ; remarkably. 

Conspicuous ness. n.f. [from confpicuous ] 

1 . Expofure to the view ; date of being vifible at a diflance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear well pro- 
portioned fabricks ; yet they appear fo but in that twilight, 
which is requidte to their confpicuoufnefs . Boyle's Proem. Effay. 

2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

Their writings attradl more readers by the authors confpi- 
cuoufnefs. Boyle on Colours. 

Conspiracy, n.f. [ confpiratio , Latin.] 

1. A private agreement among feveral perfons to commit fome 
crime ; a plot ; a concerted treafon. 

O confpiracy ! 

Sham’d thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night, 

When evils are mod free? Sbakefpeare' s Julius Cafar. 

I had forgot that foul confpiracy 
Of the bead Caliban, and his confed’rates, 

Againd my life. Sbakefpeare s TempeJU 

When fcarce he had efcap’d the blow , 

Of faction and confpiracy , 

Death did his promis’d hopes dedroy. . Dryden. 

2 . In law, an agreement of men to do any thing; always taken, 
in the evil pant. It is taken for a confederacy of two at the 
lead, falfely to induSt one, or to procure one to be indi&ed ot 

felony. , Cm,i 

3. A concurrence; a general tendency of many caufes to one 

event. . , . 

When the time now came that mifery was ripe tor mm, 
there was a confpiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occafions to lead him unto it. _ Sidney , • 1U 

Con spirant, adj. [. confplrans , Latin.] Confpiring; engage 
in a confpiracy or plot ; plotting. 

Thou art a traitor, 1 ■> v t 

Confpirant ’gaind this high illudrious prince. Soak. a. Leaf 

Conspira'tion. n. J. [ confpi rat i 0 , Lat. ] . A plot . Jl * 

ConspTrator. n.f [from conjpiro, Latin.] A man engag 
in a plot ; one who has fecretly concerted with others cor - 

million of a crime; a plotter. „ 

Achitophel is among the confpirators with Abialom. 

Stand back, thou manifed coifpirator ; vT 

- ■* 1 Sb. Hen As. 


a. Concurrence; . t . . ^ . 

Take it finely, and it carries an air of levity ; bu£ in con- 

fort with the reft, you fee, has a meaning quite different^ 

To Conso'rt. v. n. [from the noun.] To affociate with ; to 

unite with; to keep company with. c; , r 

What will you do ? Let’s not confort with them. Shake/p. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee . Dryden. 

To Conso'rt. v. a. 

1 . To join ; to mix ; to marry. 


Thou that contriv’d to murder our dread lord. 

But let the bold confpirator beware ; r 

For heav’n makes princes its peculiar care. Dry a- pn- 0 
One put into his hand a note of the who e con 0 
racy againd him, together with all the names °t ^ 

rators. ou i ° 

To CONSPI'RE. v.n. [conjpiro, Latin. J ^ 

l. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch tecret trea on. 

Hell me what thev deferve, 

That 
Of damn 


1 ell me wnat mey uciuvc, 
do confpire my death with devilifh plots , ttt 

amnal' witchcraft ? ShahfpecrC , 


What 
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That mov’d pale Caffius to confpire ? Shah, Ant. and C hop. 
They took great indignation, and confpired againd the 
4. 1 Bel. 20. 

Let the air be excluded; for that undermineth the body, 
and confpireth with the fpirit of the body to diflolve it. Bacon. 

There is in man a natural poflibility to dedroy the world ; 
that is, to confpire to know no woman. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The J pr efs > the pulpit, and the dage, 

Confpire to cenfure and expofe our age. Rofcommon. 

2. To agree together; as, all things confpire to male him happy. 

Conspi'rer. n.f. [from confpire.] A confpirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care, 

Who chafes, who frets, and where confpirers are ; 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Conspi'ring Powers. [In mechanicks.] All luch as adt in di- 
rection not oppofite to one another. Harris. 

Conspurca tion. n. f. [from confpurco , Latin.] The adt of 
defiling; defilement; pollution. 

CONSTABLE, n.f [comes fiabuli, as it is fuppofed.] 

1. Lord high covftable is an ancient officer of the crown, long 

difufed in England, but lately fubfiding in France ; where the 
conjlable commanded the marefchals, and was the fird officer of 
the army. The fundtion of the conjlable of England confided 
in the care of the common peace of the land in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war. T o the court of the conjlable and 
mardial belonged the cognizance of contradts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats and blafonryof arms within it. 
The fird conjlable of England was created by the Conqueror, 
and the office continued hereditary ’till the thirteenth of Henry 
VIII. when it was laid afide, as being fo powerful as to be- 
come troublefome to the king. From thefe mighty magi- 
flrates are derived the inferiour conflables of hundreds and 
franchifes ; two of whom were ordained, in the thirteenth 
of Edward I. to be chofen in every hundred for the conferva- 
tion of the peace, and view of armour. Thefe are now called 
high conflables , becaufe continuance of time, and increafe both 
of people and offences, have occafioned others in every town 
of like nature, but inferiour authority, called petty conflables. 
Befides thefe, we have conflables denominated from particular 
places; as confable of the Power, of Dover caflle, of the caflle 
of Carnarvon ; but thefe are properly caflellani , or governours 
of caffes’ Cowel. Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lord high conjlable. 

And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward Bohun. Sbak. 
The knave conjlable had fet me i’ th’ ftocks, i’ th’ common 
flocks, for a witch. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The conjlable being a fober man, and known to be an ene- 
my to thofe acls of fedition, went among them, to obferve 
what they did. , Clarendon. 

2. To over-run the Constaele. [Perhaps from conte Jlable, Fr. 
the fettled, firm and dated account.] To fpend more than 
what a man knows himfelf to be worth : a low phrafe. 

Co'nstableship. n.f [from conjlable .] The office of a 
conftable. 

This keeperlhip is annexed to the conjlablefhip of the caffe, 
and that granted out in leafe. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Co'nstancy. n.f. [ conflantia , Latin.] 

1. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable continuance. 

The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny to be of 
a different conflitution from the former, in refpetf: of the 
one’s conflancy , and the mutability of the other. Hooker, b . i. 

2. Conflftency; unvaried ftate. 

Incredible, that conflancy in fuch a variety, fuch a multi- 
plicity, fhould be the refult of chance. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Refolution; firmnefs; fteadinefs ; unfhaken determination. 

In a fmall file, amidft the wideft Teas, 

Triumphant conflancy has fix’d her feat ; 

In vain the fyrens fing, the tempefts beat. Prior. 

4* Lading affection ; continuance of love, or friendfhip. 

Conflancy is fuch a liability and firmnefs of friendfliip as 
overlooks and paffes by Ieffer failures of kindnefs, and vet ftill 
retains the fame habitual good-will to a friend. South. 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the dory of the night told over. 

More witneffeth than fancy’s images. 

And grows to fomething of great conflancy , 

howcver ’ ftran g e and admirable. 

CONSTANT, adj. [conflans, Latin.] 

I* Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

J r f/° u take hi S h jy reai « ed fpirit of wine, and dephlegmed 
1 # urine, and mix them, you may turn thefe two fluid 

liquors into a confant body. Boyle's Hijlory of Firmnefs. 

2. Unvaried ; unchanged ; -immutable ; durable. J ' 

3« firm; refolute; determined; immoveable; unlhaken. 

, r Some fhrewd contents, 

jNow fteal the colour from Baffanio’s cheek • 

VOL. I, 


Shakefp* 


earc . 


Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained mfidnt 

friends. Stdn ^ lU 

5. Certain; not various ; fleady ; firmly adherent. 

Now, through the land, his care of fouls he flreten c; 

And like a primitive apoflle preach d ; 

Still chearful, ever conjlant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by mod; admir’d by all. Dryden. 

He fhewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by 
our national conflitution, and was conjlant to its offices in de- 
votion, both in publick and in his family. Addifon , Freeooldey » 

Constantly, adv. [from conjlant J IJnvariably ; peipetual- 
Jy; certainly; deadily. 

It is flrange that the fathers fhould never appeal ; nay, that 
they fhould not corflantly do it. * iilotfon . 

To CONSTELLATE, v. n. [conftcllatus, Latin.] I o join 
ludre; to fhine with one general light. 

The feveral things which mod engage our affeclions, uoj 

in a tranfeendent manner, fhine forth and conflellate in God. 

Boyle . 

To Constellate, v. a. To unite feveral fhining bodies in 
one fplendour. 

Thefe fcattered perfe<5Iions, which were divided among 
the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were dimmed up and 
conjlellatcd in ours. Glanv. Scepf. c. I. 

Constella'tion. n.f. [from conflellate. ] 

1. A cluder of fixed liars. 

For the flars of heaven, and the confi citations thereof, fhall 
not give their light. If. Am. 10. 

The earth, the air refounded. 

The heav’ns and ail the conflellations rung. Milt. Par. Loft. 

A conflellation is but one ; 

Though ’tis a train of dars. Dryden. 

2. An afiemblage of fplendours, or excellencies. 

The condition is a conflellation or conjuncture of ail thofe 
gofpel-graces, faith, hope, charity, felf-denial, repentance, 
and the red. Hammond' s P rad. Cat. 

Consterna'tion. n.f. [from conflerno, Latin.] Aflonifh- 
ment; amazement; alienation of mind by a furprife ; fur- 
prife; wonder. 

They find the fame holy conjlernation upon themfelves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. Southb 
The natives, dubious whom 

They mud obey, in conjlernation wait, 

’Till rigid conqued will pronounce their liege. Philips s 

To CONSTIPATE, v. a. [from conflipo , Latin.] 

1. To croud together into a narrow room; to thicken; to 
condenfe. 

Of cold, the property is to condenfe and con/1 ipate . Baco?u 

It may, by amaffing, cooling, and conftipating of waters,- 
turn them into rain. Ray on the Creation. 

I here might 'arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools 
in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be 
thrufl and crouded to the middle of thofe whirlpools, and 
there conflipate one another into great folid globes. Bentley. 

2. To duff up, or flop by filling up the pafiages. 

It is not probable that any aliment fhould have the quality 
of intirely conjlipating or (hutting up the capillary veffels. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments => 

3* To bind the belly; or make codive. 

Constipa'tion. n. f. [from conflipate. ] 

*• L he aft of crouding any thing into lefs room ; condenfation. 

I his worketh by the detention of the fpirits, and conjlipa - 
tion of the tangible parts. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 341. 

It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or a pretty 
clofe conjlipation and mutual contadl of its particles. Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obflruclion by plenitude. 

The inactivity of the gall occafions a conjlipation of the 
belly. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Consti tuent. adj. [ confhtuens , Latin.] That which makes 
any thing what it is ; neceffary to exifience; elemental; ef- 
fential ; that of which any thing confifls. 

Body, foul, and reafon, are the three parts neceflarily con- 
Jlituent of a man. Dryden' $ Dufrefnoy. 

All animals derived all the conjlituent matter" of their bodies,- 
fucceffively, in all ages, out of this fund. Woodw. Nat. Hifl . 

It is impoffible that the figures and fizes of its conflV 
tuent particles, fhould be fo juflly adapted as to touch one 
another in every point. " Bentleys Sermons . 

Constituent, n.f 

1. The perfon or thing which conditutes or fettles any thino- in 

its peculiar date. ' 0 

Their fird compofure and origination requires a higher 
and nobler conjlituent than chance. Hales Orig . of Mankind , . 

2. That which is neceffary to the fubfidence of any thino-. 

The obdrudlion of the mefentery is a great impediment to 
nutrition ; for the lymph in thofe glands is a neceffary confli- 
tuent of the aliment. ~ Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

3* that deputes anotner. 

To CONSTITUTE. [cmjlhm, Latin.] 

I. 1 o give formal exiftence ; to make any thing what it is : to 
produce. * * 

5 k Prudence 
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i i udcncc i? nGt only a moral but chriftian virtue, fuch as 
!s ncceiiaiy to the conjl itutnig of ad others. Decay of Piety. 

2. i o eredt ; to eftablifti. 

v Ce mult obey laws appointed and cowjfituted by lawful au- 
thority, not againft the law of God. Taylor’s Holy Living. 
3- To depute; to appoint another to an office. 

Co N.-'T i itjter. n.f [from conJiitute.~] He that conftitutes or 
appoints. 

Constitution, n.f [from, mfitute.'] 

1. 1 he act ot conftituting ; enacting; deputing; eftablifhing ; 

producing. ' 

2. State of being; particular texture of parts; natural qua- 
lities. 

This is more beneficial to as than any other confitution. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

This light being traje&ed through the parallel prifms, if it 
differed any change by the refradtion of one, it loft that im- 
jyeflion by the contrary refraction of the other ; and fo, being 
adored to its pridine conjlitution , became of the fame condi- 
tion as at fird. Newton's Opt. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongd many bad effedfs of this oily conjlitution, there is 
one advantage ; fuch who arrive to age'; are not fubjea to 
Oricture of fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

4 Temper of body, with refpedt to health or difeafe. 

Ir fuch men happen, by their native conjlitutions , to fall 
into the gout, either they mind it not at all, having no leifure 
to be fick, or they ufe it like a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual har- 
mony of the members, animated by a healthful conjlitution . 

Dry den' s Dufrefnoy. 

5. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the conflitution of a dull head, thinks 
no better way to {hew himfelf wife than by fufpedting every 
thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conjlitution 
Of any condant man. Shakefpeure' s Merchant of Venice. 

He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, and lefs 
paffion than was expected from his conjlitution. Clarendon. 

6. Edablifhed form of government; fydem of laws and 
cudoms. 

The Norman conqu’ring all by might, 

Mixing our cudoms, and the form of right, 

With foreign conjlitutions he had brought. Daniel' s Civ. War. 

7. Particular law; edablifhed ufage ; edablifhment ; inftitu- 
tion. 

We lawfully may obferve the pofitive conjlitutions of our 
own churches. Hooker, b. iv. feft. 5. 

Conjlitution , prepcrly fpeaking in the fenfe of the civil law, 
is that law which is made and ordained by fome king or em- 
peror ; yet the canonids, by adding the word facred to it, 
make it to fignify the fame as an ecclefiadical canon. Aylijfe. 
Constitutional, adj. [from conJlitution.\ 

1. Bred in the conditution ; radical. 

It is not probable any covjlitutional illnefs will be communi- 
cated with the fmall-pox by inoculation. Sharpe's Surgery. 

2. Confident with the conditution; legal. 

Constitutive, adj. [from conjlitute.] 

1. That which conditutes any thing what it is; elemental ; ef- 
fential ; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, fuch 
as neither naturally confitutive , nor merely deftrudiive, do 
preferve or dedroy. Brown's Vulgar Err curs, b. iii. c. 9. 

The very elements and conjlitutive parts of a fchifmatick, 
being the edeem of himfelf, and the contempt of others. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. Having the power to enact or eftablifti. 

To CONSTRAIN, v. a. [conjlraindre, Fr. conjlringo , Latin.] 

1 . To compel ; to force to fome adtion. 

Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 

Conjlrains them weep. Shakefpcare's Coriolanus. 

2. To hinder by force; to redrain. 

My fire in caves conjlrains the winds. 

Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe ; 

They fear his whidle, and forfake the leas. Dryden. 

3. To neceffitate. 

The fears u P on y our honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conjlrained blemifhes. 

Nothing deferv’d. Sbakefpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

When to his lud yEgyfthus gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th’ adult’rous adt confrain ? Pope's Odyjfey. 

4. To violate; to ravidi. 

Her fpotlefs ehaftity, 

• Inhuman traitors, you confrain d and fore d. Shak.Tit. And. 

5. To confine; to prefs. _ 

How the ftrait days the (lender wade confrain ? Gay. 
Constr a'in able. adj. [from con(lraind\ Liable to condraint ; 
obnoxious to compulfion. 

Whereas men before dood bound in confcience to do as 
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reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law con 
f rain able ; and, if they outwardly tranfgrefs, Dunifhable Hook 
Constr a'in £r. n.f. [from confrain.] He that condrains/'* 
Constraint, n. J. [contrainte, French.] Compulfion ; com 
pelling force; violence; aa of over-ruling the defire’- con" 
finement. 

I did fuppofe it diould be on confraint ; 

But, heav’11 be thank’d, it is hue voluntary. Shah. K.John 
Like you a man ; and hither led by fame, J 

Not by confraint, but by my choice, I came. Dryd. In. Emp. 
The condant defire of happinefs, and the confraint it puts 
upon us to aft for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridg- 
ment of liberty. g ? 

To CONSTRICT. 1/. \_confriygo, confriftum, Latin ] 

1. To bind ; to cramp ; to Confine into a narrow compafs. 

2. I o contraa ; to caufe to (brink. 

Such things as conjhift the fibres and drengthen the folid 
P arts * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Construction, n. f. [from confriftf] Contraaion; com- 
preffion 

The air which thefe receive into the lungs, may ferve to 
render their bodies equiponderant to the water; and the con- 
Jlnftion or dilatation of it, may probably affid them to afeend 
or defeend in the water. Ray on the Creation. 

Constr id tor. n.f. fionfrifttir, Latin.] That which com- 
preffes or contraas. 

Fie fuppofed the confriftors of the eye-lids mud be drength- 
ened in the fupercilious. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart Scrib. 
To CONSTRl'NGE. v. a. \_confringo , Lat.] To comprefs; 
to contraa; to bind. 

The dreadful fpout, 

Which Phipmen do the hurricano call, 

Covjlring'd in mafs by the almighty fun. Sh. Tro. ahclCrefi. 
Strong liquors, efpecially inflammatory fpirits, intoxicate, 
confringe , harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. Arbuth. 
Constringent, adj. Jo fir ingens, Latin.] Having the qua- 
lity of binding or compreffing. 

Try a deep well, or a confervatory of fhow, where the cold 
may be more confringent. Bacon's Natural Hifcry , N°. 380. 

It binds t 

Our drengthen’d bodies in a cold embrace 
Confringent. Thomfon's IVinter , /. 700. 

To CONSTRUCT, v. a. [ccnfruftus , Lat.] To build; to 
form ; to compile ; to conditute. 

Let there be an admiration of thofe divine attributes and 
prerogatives, for whofe manifeding he was pleafed to confruft 
this vad fabrick. Boyle's Vfefulnefs of Natural Philofopby , 

Construction, n.f. [ conjlruftio , Latin.] 

1. The adt of building, or piling up in a regular method. 

2. The form of building ; ftrudture ; conformation. 

There’s no art 

Tofhew the mind’s confruftion in the face. Shak. Macbeth. 
The ways were made of feveral lai'ers of flat dones and 
flint : the confruftion was a little various, according to the 
nature of the foil, or the materials which they found. Arbuth. 

3. [In grammar.] The putting of words, duly chofen, together 
in fuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete fenfe. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Some particles condantly, and others in certain conjlruftiom, 
have the fenfe of a whole fentence contained in them. Locke. 

4. The add of arranging terms in the proper order, by dilen- 
tangling tranfpofitions ; the add of interpreting; explanation. 

This label, whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colledtion of it, let him lbew 
His (kill in the confruftion. Skakefpeare's CymbcUne ; 

5. The fenfe ; the meaning ; interpretation. 

In which fenfe although we judge the apodlc’s words to 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to 
yield, that think any other conf tuition more found. Hooker. 

Fie that would live at eafe, lhould always put the bed con- 
fruTion on bufinefs and converfation. Collier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good will towards 
men, and puts the miJded confruftion upon every accident that 
befals them. Spectator, N°. 4^3* 

6. Judgment: mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafon able confruftions feem 
drange, or favour of Angularity, that we have examined this 
point. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, b. iv. c. 13* 

7. The manner of deferibing a figure or problem in geometry. 

8. Construction of Equations, in algebra, is the method of 
reducing a known equation into lines and figures, in order to 
a geometrical demonfiration. 

Constru'cture. n. f. [from confruftj Pile; edifice; fit- 
brick. 

They (hall the earth’s confine ft ure clofely bind, 

And to the center keep the parts confin’d. Blachnotc. 

To CONSTRUE, v. a. [confruo, Latin.] 

1 . To range words in their natural order ; to difentangle tran - 


pofition.- 

I’ll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 
Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; 


Which 
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'Which her deep wit, that true heart’s thought can (pell, 
Will foon conceive, and learn to confrue well. Spenf n 

Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires (I may aim oft 
fay) a grammar apart to confrue him. Dryden. 

Thus we are put to confrue and paraphrafe our own words, 
to free ourfelves either from the ignorance or malice of our 
adverfaries. Stillingfeet's Defence of Difcourfe on Roman Idol. 


tofhew the meaning. 


any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be 
aid and afliftance of God’s moft bleffed fpirit, 
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Thou haft confulted fhame to thy houfe, by cutting off maHf 
„ n i 0 . Hcb. ii. 10. 

there confulted for the future, yet nothing 

Clarendon, L ” 
to con ful t an author. 


7. To interpret; to explain ; 

1 muft crave that I be not fo underftood or corf rued', as if 


Id be done without *the 
Hooker , b. iii. 

Conjlrue the times to- their neceffities, 

' And you {hall fay, indeed, it is the time. 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shak. Hen. IV. 
When the word is corf rued into its idea, the double mean- 
ing vanifhes. Addfon on Ancient AAedals. 

To CO'NSTUPRATE. v. a. [confupro, Lat.] To violate; 
to debauch ; to defile. 

Const upra'tion. n.f. [from conf uprated] Violation ; de- 
filement. 

CON SUBST A 'NTI A L . adj. [ ccnfubf anti alls , Latin.] 

1. Having the fame effence or fubfiftence. 

The Lord our God, is but one God : in wltfch incli viflble 
unity, notwithftanding we adore the Father, as being altoge- 
ther of himfelf, we glorify that con JubJl antial word which is 
the Son ; we blefs and magnify that co-effiential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoft. Hooker , b. v. 

1 . Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It contuiueth a bo i\y conjubflantial with our bodies ; a body 
of the fame, both nature and meafure, which it had on earth. 

Hooker, b. v. J. 54. 
In their conceits the human nature of Chrift was not con- 
fubfiantial to ours, but of another kind. Brerewood. 

Cons ubs t a nti a'lit y. n.f. [from confnbfiantialfi Exiftence 
of more than one, in the fame fubftance. 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and cotfubfantialiiy with the Father, when he came down 
from heaven. Hatnmond on Fundamentals. 

T o Consubsta'ntiate. v. a. [ from con and fubjlantla , 
Lat.] To unite in one common fubftance or nature. 

Consubst antjaTion, it. f [from conjubf anti ate .] The 

union of the body of our blefted Saviour with die facramental 
element, according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of confubfaniiation , toward the latter end of 
his life, he changed his mind. Atierbury. 

CONSUL, n.f [conjul, confulendo, Latin.] 

1. The chief magiftrate in the Roman republick. 

Or never be fo noble as a conful , 

Nor yoke with him tor tribune. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Ccnfuls of mod’rate pow’r in calms were made ; 

When the Gauls came, one foie didlator fway’d. Dryden. 

2. An officer commiffioncd in foreign parts to judge between 
the merchants of his nation, and protedt their commerce. 

Consular, adj. [ confularis , Latin.] 

1. Relating to the conful. 

T he confular power had only the ornaments, without the 
force of the royal authority. Speftator , N y . 287. 

2. Consular Man. One who had been conful. 

Rile not the confular men, and left their places, 

n , So foon as thou d °wn ? Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

o ksula i e. n.J. [ conful at us , Latin.] ft he office of conful. 

His name and confulate were effaced out of all pubhek re- 
gifters and inferiptions. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Co nsulship. n. f. [from conful ] 'The office of conful. 
i he patricians fhould do very ill, 
ft'o let the conf df ip be fo defil’d. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 
c ^ ^ lovely boy, with his aufpicious face, 

T ffwcffr ]i d S cm 'f u! J hi P and triumph grace. Dryden. 

I o LONVu 1 v. n , Jmfdttj, Latin.] To take counfel to- 
gether ; to deliberate in common. It has with before the per- 
Ion admitted to confultation. 

Every man, 

the hideous ftorm that follow'd, was 
A thing infpir d ; and, not confulting , broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft. 

Lathing the garment of this peace, aboded 
l he fud-.ien breach onT Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIIL 

lenate-houfe, wherein three hundred and twenty men fat 
conjulting always tor the people. ! Mac. v iii. k. 

Cmjn/l not w.th the ITothful for any work. Ecclas. xxxvii. 
dftl e TT‘ S b ? f ™ fnends > with whom he moft confi- 
whcrL T't \P fi '“ !WCd the Papcr “ them > the contents 

To Consul t Z a. “ Ckrendm ’ 

*' a(k advice of ; as, he confulted his friends. 

2. 1 o regard ; _ to adf with view or refpedt to. 

rathJtlT’ ln thC fl ? Pkce ’ t0 C 0 ”f ult the Heceffities of life 
e tlian matters of ornament and delight. NEfiran^e 

^ ^ le fcnate owes its gratitude to Cato, * 

Vv ho with fo great a foul confults its fafety, 

3. To 'plan'd to contrirc.' whUe he ne S le ^ hi s own. Add. Cate. 


people. 

Many things were \ . 

was pofitively refolved. Clarendon , b. liii 

4. To fearch into; to examine ; as, 

Co'nsult. n.f [from the verb. It is v&riouflv accented] 

1. The adl of confulting. 

Yourfelf in perfon head one chofen half. 

And march t’ opprefs the fadtion in confult 
With dying Dorax. Dryden' s Den Sobaflan, 

2 . ftftie effedl of confulting; determination. 

He faid, and rofe the firft ; the council broke ; 

And all their grave confults diftolv'd in finoke. Dryd. Fab.esi, 

3. A council ; a number ol perfons afiembied in deliberation. 

Divers meetings and conjults of our whole number, to con- 
fider of the former labours. Bacom 

A confult of coquets below 

Was caii’d, to rig him out a beau; Swift . 

Consultation, n.f. [from confult J 

1. The. act of confulting; fecret deliberation. 

The chief priefts held a confultation with the elders and 
feribes. Mark, xv. i. 

2. A number of perfons confulted together; a council. 

A confultation was called, wherein he advifec! a falivation. 

JVifcman of Abfcejfes. 

3. [In law.] Confultatio is a writ, whereby a caufe, beino; for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the eeclefiaftical couit, or 
cotirt chriftian, to the king’s court, is returned thither a^ain : 
for the judges of the king’s coutt, if, upon comparing the 
libel with the fiiggeftion of the party, they do find the fug- 
geftion falfe, or not proved, and therefore the caufe to be 
wrongfully called from the court chriftian ; then, upon this 
confultation or deliberation, decree it to-be returned again. Cowel. 

CoNsuftTER. n.f [ from confult. ] One that confults or 
afks council or intelligence. 

There {hall not be found among you a charmer, or a ccn- 
f alter with familiar fpirits, or a wizard. Deutr. xv iii. ii; 
Consumable, adj. [from con fume T\ Sufceptible of deftruc- 
tion ; poftible to be wafted, fpent, or deftroyed. 

It does truly agree in this common quality aferibed unto 
both, of being incombuftible, and not confumable by fire ; but 
yet there is this inconvenience* that it doth contrail fo much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, though it 
was tried with fome of the pureft oil which is ordinary to be 
bought, that in a very few days it did choak and extinguifh 
the flame. . Wilkins's Mathem. Magick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is 
greater or lefs, our importation or exportation of confumable 
commodities. Locke. 

To CONSU'ME. v. a. [confumc, Latin.] Towafte; tofpend; 
to deftroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together, 

They do confume. the thing that feeds their fury. Shakefpeare . 
ft hou (halt carry much feed out into the field, and {halt 
gather but little in; for the locufts {hall confume it. Deut. xxviii 
1 hus in foft anguifh fhe confufnes the day, 

Nor quits her deep retirement. 'Thomfon's Spring . 

1 o Cunsu'me. v. n. To wafte away ; to be exhaufted. 

I hefe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die; like fire and powder. 

Which, as they meet, confume. Skakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Consumer. n.J. [from conjume .] One that fnends, waftes, 
or deltroys any thing. 

Money may be confidered as in the hands of the confiumer 

or of the merchant who buys the commodity, when made 
to export. j , 

To CONSUMMATE, y. a. f confommer , Fr. confummUre, Lat.] 

1 o comp etc ; to perfeef ; to finifti ; to end. Anciently ac- 
cented on the firft fyllable. C 7 aC 

Yourfelf, my felt, and other lords, will pafs 
1 o c 01 ij animate this bufinefs happily. Shakefp. King John. 

I here fh all we conjummate our fpoufal rites. Shakefpeare. 

pcr, ° n was cunnin g enough to begin the deceit in the 
_aker, and the weaker Efficient to conjummate the fraud in 
the ftronger. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. , “ 

c™ / d a mmd to con f umma te the happinefs of the day Tail 
Consummate adj. [from the verb.] Complete ; perfecV 
fin i filed ; omnibus numeris abfolutus. 1 3 

I do but ftay ’till your marriage be confummaie. Shakefpec 
Eartn, in her rich attire 

Confummaie. lovely fmil’d. Miltons Paradife Loft , b vii 
Gratian, among his maxims for raifmg a man to the moft 
C f~ § reatnels ’ advife, to perform Extraordinary aft”®, 
and to iecure a good htftonan. Jddifon, Freeholder. N«. I 
a man of perfea and confmnmate virtue foils into a nilf- 

P une ’ y rar.es our pity, but not our terrour. Addif Sitelirt 
Consummation, n.f. [from confummaie. ] J ~ 1 ^ 

I. Completion; perfection; end. 

a. „,d , h . ^ 

From the firft beginning of the world unto the laft con. 

, Jummanon 
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fununaii&n thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be other- 
wife. Hooker , b. ii. fed. 4. 

3 . Death ; end of life. 

Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet confummation have, 

And renowned be thy grave ! Shakefpeare’s Cymbcline. 

Consumption, n. f [ confumptio , Latin.] 

1. The a£I of confuming; wafte; deftruclion. 

In commodities the value rifes as its quantity is lefs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred in its 
confumption. Locke. 

Etna andVefuvius have fen t forth flames for this two or 
three thoufand years, yet the mountains themfelves have not 
fullered any confiderable diminution or confu?nption ; but are, 
at this day, the higheft mountains in thofe countries. Woodvj. 

2. The ftate of wafting or periftiing. 

3. [In phyfick.J A wafte of mufcular flefh. It is frequently 
attended with a he£tick fever, and is divided by phyficians into 
feveral kinds, according to the variety of its caufes. Quincy. 

Confumptions fow 

In hollow bones of man. Shakefpeare’s Tim on. 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not fuddenly looked 
to, fets them into a confumption, dropfy, or other difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Consumptive: adj. [from confume.] 

1. Deftru&ive ; wafting; exhaufting; having the quality of 
confuming. 

A long confumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than difable France. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. Difeafed with a confumption. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of conjumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The lean, confwnptive wench, with coughs decay’d. 

Is call’d a pretty, tight, and {lender maid. Dryden. 

By an exa£t regimen a confumptive perfon may hold out for 
years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Consu'mptiveness. n.f [from confumptive .] A tendency to 
a confumption. 

Consu'tile. adj. [ confutilis, Latin.] That is fewed or ftitched 
together. Did. 

To CONTA'BULATE. v. a. [, contabulo , Latin.] To floor 
with boards. 

Contabula'tion. n.f. [contabulatio, Latin.] A joining of 
boards together ; a boarding a floor. 

CONTACT, n.f [contadus, Latin.] Touch; clofeunion; 
juncture of one body to another. 

The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover doth pafs 
into the fpirits of the perfon loved, which caufeth the defire 
of return into the body ; whereupon followeth that appetite 
of contact and conjundlioR. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 944» 
When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it feemed in 
that place of contad to be wholly tranfmitted. Newton’s Opt. 

The air, by its immediate contad , may coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Co NT auction, n.f [contadus , Latin.] The adt of touch- 
ing ; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and deftruc- 
tive without corporal contadion , there is no high improba- 
bility. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. c. 7. 

CONTAGION, n.f [ contagio , Latin.] 

1. The emiflion from body to body by which difeafes are com- 
municated. 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 

Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. Shakef. Com. of Err ours. 
In infedtion and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infedion is received many times by the body 
paflive ; but yet is, by the ftrength and good difpofition there- 

of, repulfed. r Baa,u 

2. Infection ; propagation of mifchief, or difeafe. 

Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufe the fcandal and 
contagion of example. King Charles. 

Down fell they. 

And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 

Catch’d by contagion. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. X. A 544 - 

3. Peftilence ; venomous emanations. 

Will he fteal out of his wholfome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? Shah Jul. Ccefar. 
Conta'gious. adj. [from contagio, Latin.] Infectious; caught 
by approach ; poifonous ; peftilential. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholly night, 

From their mifty jaws . C r z zj 

Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the air. Shah Hen. V I. 

We ficken foon from her contagious care, . 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. Prior. 

Contagiousness, n.f [from contagious.] The quality oi 
being contagious. 

To CONTAIN, v. a. [ contineo , Latin.] 

1. I o hold as a veflel. 


CON 

2» .To comprife; as a Writing* 

\ There are many other things which Jefus did, the wiiicjq 
if they fhould be written every one, I fuppofe that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books that fhould be written. 

John, xxi. 25. 

Wherefore alfo it is contained in the feripture. 1 Pet . ii. 6. 

3. To reftrain; to with-hold ; to keep within bounds. 

All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I tell you, firs, 

If you ftlould fmile, he grows impatient. 

• — Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. Shakefp. 

To Contain, v. n. To live in continence. 

I felt the ardour of my paflion increafe, ’till I could no 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 


longer contain. 


O — — . . ™ . 

Containable, adj. [from contain.] Poflible to be contained. 
The air, containable within the cavity of the eoiipile, 
amounted to eleven grains. Boyne. 

To CONTAMINATE. v. a . {containing, Lat.'] To defile; 
to pollute ; to corrupt by bafe mixture. 

Shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes ? Shah Jul. Cafar. 

A bfefe pander holds the chamber-door, 

Whilft by a flave, no gentler than a dog. 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shakefp. Henry V . 

Do it not with poifon ; ftrangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed fhe hath contaminated. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

I quickly fhed 

Some of his baftard-blood ; and, in difgrace, 

Befpoke him thus : contaminated, bafe. 

And mifbegotten blood I fpill of thine. Shak. Hen. VI. p. i. 
Though it be neceflitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe ; yet ’tis like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glam . dpol. 

He that lies with another man’s wife, propagates children 
in another’s family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

ContaMinate. adj. [from the verb.] Polluted; defiled. 

What if this body, confecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lull fhould be contaminate ? Shak. Com. of Err. 

Contamination, n.f [from contaminate .] Pollution; de- 
filement. 

Conte'meRATED. adj. {contcmeratus,'L%t\n.'] Violated; pol- 
luted. Did. 

To CONTEMN, v.a. [contemno, Latin] To defpife; to 
fcorn ; to flight; todifregard; to neglecft ; to defy. 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemned , 

Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian feeptre fway’d; 

One who contemn d divine and human laws. 

Then ftrife enfu’d. Dryden’ s Virgil’s Mmil 

CqnteMner. n.f [from contemn .] One that contemns; a 
defpifer; a fcorner. * 

He counfels him to perfecute innovators of worfhip, not 
only as contemners of the gods, hut difturbers of the ftate. South. 

To CONTEMPER. v. a. [contempero, Latin.] To moderate; 
to reduce to a lower degree by mixing fometning ol oppofite 

qualities. , 

The leaves qualify and conternper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moifture. Bay on the Creation. 

ConteMper ament. n.f. [from contempero, Latin.] 1 he de- 
gree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal conternper ament of the warmth o< 
our bodies to that of the hotteft part of the atmofphere. Verb. 

To ConteMperate- v.a. [from conternper .] lo diminim 

any quality by fomething contrary ; to moderate ; to temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften and con- 
temperate the air, but refrefh and Immediate the earth, brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, 
and contemperating the humours. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Contempera'tion. n.f. {Isom conternper ate.] 

I. The a& of diminifhing any quality by admixture of the con- 
trary ; the a£t of moderating or tempering. 

The ufe of air, without which there is no continuation in 
life, is not nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in the 
Heart. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

2; Proportionate jnixture ; proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in tne 
conternper ations of their natural humours, than there ism ^ . c * r 
phantff.es. Ball* Origin of Mankind 

To CONTEMPLATE, v.a. [contemplor, Lat.] Toconiicer 
with continued attention; to ftudy; to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to ^ con- 
template what we have a great deftre to know. J a * 

To Contemplate, v. n. 'I o mufe ; to think uoiou y 

with long attention. 

So many hours muft I take my reft ; ? 

So many hours muft I contemplate. Shakefpeare s enr - 
Sapor had an heaven of glafs, which he trod upon, c0 ‘\j n 
plating over the fame as if he had been Jupiter. ea y 'f * 

How can I confider what belongs to myfelf, when i hy 
been fo long contemplating on you. . Dryd. Juv. je f 

j : Contemplation. 
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CONTEMPLA 

1. Meditation 
tention. 

How now, 


CON 

Tion. n.f. [from contemplate.] . . . 

1 ; ftudious thought on any fubjedl ; continued at- 


m 


1. 


2 . 


what ferious contemplation are you 1 

Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought into the 

mind, for fome time adlually m view. * 

2. Holy meditation; a holy exercife of the foul, employed in 

tention to lacred things. 

I have breathed a fecret vow. 

To live in prayer and contemplation , 

Only attended by Neriffa here. Shakefp. Merch.of J enue. 

*. The faculty of ftudy ; oppofed to the power of a&tori. 

There are two fun&ions, contemplation and practice, 
cording to that general divifion of objects ; fome of which en- 
tertain our {peculation, others employ our actions. South. 
Contemplative, adj. [from contemplate.] 

Given to thought or ftudy ; ftudious ; thoughtful. 

Fixt and contemplative their looks. 

Still turning over nature’s books. Denham. 

Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy. _ . 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs : my life hath 
rather been contemplative than a&ive. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Contemplative men may be without the pleafure of difcovering 
the fecrets of ftate, and men of adlion are commonly without 
the pleafure of tracing the fecrets of divine art. Grew s Cofmol. 
o Having the power of thought or meditation. 

So many kinds of creatures might be to exercife the con- 
templative faculty of man. Bay on the Creation. 

Contemplatively, adv. [from contemplative.] Thought- 
fully ; attentively ; with deep attention. 

ContemplaMor. n.f [Latin.] One employed in ftudy; 
an enquirer after knowledge ; a ftudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
c ontemplator of divine and heavenly fcience. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

The Platonick conteinplators reject both thefe deferiptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
CONTEMPORARY, adj. [ contemporain , French.] 

1. Living in the fame age; coetaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dryd. Dufrefnoy . 

2. Born at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he fees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 

3. Exifting at the fame point of time. 

It is impoffible to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be die fame ; or bring ages paft and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

Contemporary, n.f One who lives at the fame time with 
another. 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d ; 

, Nor are your foil’d contemporaries griev’d. Dryden. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kind- 
nefs from our contemporaries ; for we are fallen into an age il- 
literate, cenforious, and detracting. Dryd. Juv. Preface. 

The active part of mankind, as they do mod: for the good 
of their contemporaries , very defervedly gain the greateft fhare 
in their applaufes. Addifon’ s Freeholder , N°. 40. 

To ConteMporise. v.a. [con and tempus , Latin.] To make 
contemporary ; to place in the fame age. 

The indifferency of their exiftences contemporifed into our 
actions, admits a farther confideration. 

Browns Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 11. 
CONTEMPT, n.f [contcmptus, Latin.] 

1. The act of defpifing others ; flight regard ; fcorn. 

It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did not bow. EJlh. 

The fname of being miferable, 

Expofes men to fcorn and bafe contempt , 

Even from their neareft friends. Denham. 

There is no adtion in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt ; it being a thing made up of thefe two ingredients, 
an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufeleff- 
nefs and inability, and a fpiteful endeavour to engage the reft 
of the world in the fame belief and flight efteem of him. 

South’s Sermons. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud contempt 
Rejedb as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden s Fables. 
The ftate of being: defpifed : vilenefs. 


being contetrq 

vilenefs; bafenefs; cheapnefs. 

Who, by a fteddy pra&ice of virtue, 
contemptiblenefs of thofe baits wherewith 


2. 


being defpifed ; vilenefs. 

The place was like to come unto contempt. 2 Mac. iii. 1 8. 
Con t f/mpti b l e . adj. [ from contempt.] 

1. Worthy of contempt; deferving fcorn. 

No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth daily more 
contemptible in his own eyes. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

From no one vice exempt. 

And moft contemptible to fhun contempt. Pope’s Epijlles. 

2. Defpifed; fcorned; negledled. 

I here is not fo contemptible a plant or animal that does not 
confound the moft enlarged underftanding. Locke. 

3 * Scornful ; apt to defpife. This is no proper ufe. 

It {he fhould make tender of her love, ’tis very poflible he’ll 
fcoi n it ; for the man hath a contemptible fpirit., Shakefp, 


■ con 

iptible ; the ftate of being defpifeU; meannefi ; 

comes to difeern the 
he allures us. 

Decay of Piet)'* 

ConteMptiely. adv. [from contemptible.] Meanly ; m a 

manner deferving contempt. 

Know’ft thou not 

Their language, and their ways? They alfo know. 

And reafon not contemptibly. Milton t Paradife Lojl, b. • 
Contemptuous, adj. [from contempt.] Scornful ; apt to de- 
fpife ; ufing words or adions of contempt; lnfolent. 

To neo-ledt God all our lives, and know that we neglea 
him ; to offend God voluntarily, and know that we«fo_ 
him, catting our hopes on the peace which we tiuft to ma 
at parting, Ts no other than a rebellious preemption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to fcorn and deriding of G ty 
and precepts. . Raleigh’s Hijlory of the Weld. 

Some much averfe I found, and wondrous nailn. 
Contemptuous , proud, fet on revenge and fpite Milt . Agon 
Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, entertained 
the moft contemptuous opinion of the Jews. tier airy . 

Contemptuously, adv. [from contemptuous] vV ith fcora ; 
with defpite ; fcorn full y ; defpitefully. 

I throw my name againft the bruifing ftone, 

Trampling contemptuoujly on thy diadem. Shakefp eai e. 

The apoftles and moft eminent Chriftians were poor, and 
ufed contemptuoujly. Taylors Holy Living. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be treated con- 
temptuoujly in age ; and the bafer his enemies,^ the more in- 
tolerable the affront. L’ Eft range. Lab. 14. Moral . 

A wife man would not fpeak contemptuoufty of a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tillotfon. 

ConteMptuousness. n.f. [from contemptuous.] Difpofition 
to contempt ; infolence. Did?. 

To CONTEND, v. n. [contends, Latin. J 

1. To ftrive ; to ftruggle in oppofttion. 

Hedtor’s forehead fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebels flight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 

Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

Death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they live or die. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle ; for I will not give thee of their land. Deutr. ii. 9. 

2. To vie ; to a£I in emulation. 

3 . It has for before the ground or caufe of contention. 

You fit above, and fee vain men below 
Contend for what you only can beftow. Dryden. 

The queftion which our author would contend for , if he did 
not forget it, is what perfons have a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It has with before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. H. VI. 
If we confider him as our maker, we cannot contend with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes againfl. 

In ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againjl thy valour. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

To Conte'nd. v.a. To difpute any thing ; to conteft. 

'I'heir airy limbs in fports they exercife. 

And on the green contend the wreftler’s prize. Dryd. AEneid. 

A time of war at length will come. 

When Carthage fhall contend the world with Rome. Dryd. 
Thus low we lie, 

Shut from this day and that contended fky. Dryden. 

Conte'ndent. n.f [from contend.] Antagonift ; opponent; 
champion ; combatant. 

In all notable changes and revolutions the contendents have 
been ftill made a prey to the third party. L’Eftrange, Fab. 15. 
ConteMder. n.f. [from contend.] Combatant; champion. 
The contenders tor it, look upon it as an undeniable truth. 

. Lacke. 

Thofe difputes often arife in good earneft, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propofitions which they 
fupport. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. re. 

CON I E'NT. adj. [contentus, Latin.] 


it 


7 — ~ ouLtnc/ ueare. 

Eontf. mptibleness. n.f. [from contemptible.] The ftate of 

v OL. I, 2 


Satisfied fo as not to repine; eafy, though not highly 
pleafed. k 

Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 

One wou’d have thought fhe fhou’d have been content , 

To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 

Who is content , is happy. Locke 

A man is perfectly content with the ftate he is in, when he* 
is perfectly without any uneafmefs. Lode. 

I oe to loud piaife, and friend to learned eafe. 

Content with fcience in the vale of peace. Pope’ s Epijlles. 

2. Satisfied 
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2. Satisfied To as not to oppofe. 

Submit you to the people’s voices. 

Allow their officers, and be content 

To fuffer lawful cenfure. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To ConteNt. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To fatisfy fo as to flop complaint ; not to offend ; to appeafe 
without plenary happinefs or complete gratification. 

Content thylelf with this much, and let this fatisfy thee, 
that I love thee. Sidney. 

Jt doth much content me 

To hear him fo inclin’d. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

If a man fo temper his actions, as in fome one of them he 
doth content every faction, the mufickof praife will be fuller. Bac. 

Great minds do fometimes content themfelves to threaten, 
when they could deftroy. Tillotfon , Preface. 

Do not content yourfelves with obfcure and confufed 
ideas, where clearer are to be attained. Watts's Logick. 

2. To pleafe; to gratify. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? Shakefpeare. 

ConteNt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happinefs; fuch fatisfadHon as, though it does not 
fill up dclire, appeafes complaint. 

Nought’s had, all’s fpent, 

Where our defire is got without content. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d ; 

This every little accident deftroy’d. Dryden. 

A wife content his even foul fecur’d ; 

By want not firaken, nor by wealth allur’d. Smith on Philips. 

2. Acquiefcence ; fatisfacfion in a thing unexamined. 

Others for language- all their care exprefs, 

And value books, as women men, for drefs : 

Their praife is ftill — the ftyle is excellent ; 

The fenfe they humbly take upon content. Pope's Epiflles. 

3. [From contentus , contained.] That which is contained, or 
included in any thing. 

Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 

Nothing of that fhall from mine eyes appear. Shakefpeare. 
Scarcely any thing can be certainly determined of the 
particular contents of any fingle mafs of ore by mere infpedtion. 

Woodward' s Natural Hi/lory , p. iv. 
Thefe experiments are made on the blood of healthy ani- 
mals : in a lax and weak habit fuch a ferum might afford other 
contents. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

4. The power of containing ; extent ; capacity. 

This ifland had then fifteen hundred ftrong {hips, of great 
content. Bacon. 

It were good to know the geometrical content , figure, and 
fituation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

5. That which is comprifed in a writing. In this fenfe the 

plural only is in ufe. 

I have a letter from her 

Of fuch contents , as you will wonder at. Shakefpeare. 

I fhall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, but a u then- 
tick, and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. 

Grew' s Cofmol . b. iv. c. 1. f *. 
The contents of both books come before thole of the firft 
book, m the thread of the ftorv. Addifon s Spectator , N . 26y. 

Content aTion. n.f. [from content. ~\ Satisfaction; content. 

I feek no better warrant than my own confcience, nor no 
treater pleafure than mine own contestation. _ Sidney. 

fc The lliield was not long after incrufted with a new ruft, 
and is the fame ; a cut of which hath been engraved and ex- 
hibited, to the great contentation of the learned. Arbu. and Pope. 

Contested, participial adj. [from content .] Satisfied, at 

quiet; not repining; not demanding more; ealy, thougn 

not plenarily happy. . 

Barbaroffa, in hope by fufferance to obtain another king- 
dom, feemed contented with the anfwer. Knolles's Hijlory. 

Dream not of other worlds, 

Contented that thus far has been reveal’d. 

Not of earth only, but of higheft heav’n. Milt. Par. Loft. 

If he can defery 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. Den bam. 

To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves. 

Like you, contented with his native groves. c pf- 

Contention, n.f [contention Latin.] . 

1. Strife; debate; conteft; quarrel; mutual oppofitiom 
Can we with manners afk what was the difference 

Safely, I think; ’twas a contention in publick. 0 bakejp. 

But avoid fooliih queftions and genealogies, and contentions 

Can 1 they’ keep themfelves in a perpetual contention with 
their eafe, their reafon, and their God, and not endure a fhort 
combat with a {inful cuftom. . , Decay of Piety. 

The ancients made contention the principle that reigned in 
the chaos at firft, and then love; the one to exprefs the divi- 
fions, and the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond. Bumfs Tbery of the Earth. 

2< Emulation ; endeavour to excel. 


CON ’ » 

Sons and brother at a ftrife ? 

What is your quarrel ? how began it firft r 
No quarrel, but a fweet contention. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

3. Eagernefs ; zeal; ardour; vehemence of endeavour. 

Your own earneftnefs and contention to eft eft what you arc 
about, will continually fuggeft to you feveral artifices. Holder 
This is an end, which, at firft view, appears worthy our 
utmoft contention to obtain. Rogers. 

ConteNtious. adj. [from contend ] Quarrelfom ; given to 
debate ; perverfe ; not peaceable. 

Thou think’ft much that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

There are certain contentious humours that are never to be 
pleafed. L'Ef range. 

Reft made them idle, idlenefs made them curious, and cu- 
riofity contentious. Decay of Piety. 

ConteNtious Jurifdiftion. [In law.] A court which has a 
power to judge and determine differences between emtending 
parties. The lord chief juftices, and judges, have a conten- 
tious jurifdidlion ; but the lords of the treafury, and the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and tranfadfions. Chambers. 

ConteNtiously. adv. [from contentious.] Perverfely; quar- 
relfomely. 

We fhall not contentioufy rejoin, or only to juftify our own, 
but to applaud and confirm his maturer affertions. Brown. 

ConteNtiousness. n.f [from contentious. ] Pronenefs to 

conteft ; perverfenefs ; turbulence ; quarrelfomenefs. 

Do not contentioufnefs and cruelty, and ftudy of, revenge, 
feldom fail of retaliation ? Bentlef s Sermons. 

Conte'ntless. adj . [from content ,] Difcontented ; diffawf- 
fied ; uneafy. 

Beft ftates, contentlefs , 

Have a diftradled and moft wretched being, 

Worfe than the worft, content. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

Contentment, n.f. [from content, the verb.] 

1. Acquiefcence without plenary fatisfadlion. 

Such men’s contentment muft be wrought by ftratagem : the 
ufual method of fare is not for them. Hooker , b. iv. f 8. 

Submiffion is the only reafoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the beft remedy we can 
apply to misfortunes. Temple. 

Contentment , without external honour, is humility ; without 
the pleafure of eating, temperance. Grew's Cofmol. 

Some place the blifs in adftion, fome in eafe, 

Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe. Pope's Effays. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2 . Gratification. 

At Paris the prince fpent one whole day, to give his mind 
fome contentment in viewing of a famous city. Wotton. 

ConteNminous. adj. [confer minus , Latin.] Bordering upon; 
touching at the boundaries. 

This infenfibly conformed fo many of them, as were con- 
terminous to the colonies and garrifons, to the Roman laws. 

Hale's Law of England. 

Con terr aNeous. adj. [ conterraneus , Lau] Of the lame 
country. . Dift. 

To CONTENT, v. a. [contejler, Fr. probably from contra 
tejlari , Latin.] To difpute; to controvert; to litigate; to 
call in queftion. 

’Tis evident, upon what account none have prefumed to 
conteft the proportion of thefe ancient pieces. Dryd. Dufrefn , 

To Conte'st. v. n. Followed by with. 

1 . To ftrive ; to contend. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleafure of con- 
tejling ivith it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 

2. To vie ; to emulate. 

I do contejl 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus 

Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove contejl, 
Unchang’d, immortal, and fupremely bleft ? Pope's Odyffey . 

Content, n.f [from the verb.] Difpute; difference; debate. 

This of old no lefs contejls did move. 

Than when for Homer’s birth fev’n cities ftrove. Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for contefl about it. Locke. 
Leave all noify contejls , all immodeft clamours, and brawl- 

ing language. „ , 

Conte'stable. adj. [from contejl.] That maybe contested; 

difputable ; controvertible. . 

Conte'stableness. n.f [from contejl able. ] Poffibihty of 

conteft. _ if. 

Contestation, n.f [from contejl d] The aft of comeftmg > 

debate * ftnfc. 

Doors {hut* vifits forbidden, and, which was worfe, divers 

contejl ations, even with the queen herfelf.^ # v 

After years fpent in domeftick, unfociable contejtations , j 
found means to withdraw. Clarendon, b. via. 


To 
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to CONTE'X. v. a. [context, Lat.] To weave together-; to 

unite bv interpofition of parts. . . . . r , 

The fluid body of quickhlver is contexed with the falts 


l. 


carries up in fublimation. 


Boyle. 


Latin.] The general feries 1 of a 
difeourfe; the parts of the difeomfe that precede and follow 

the fentence quoted. . . ,. , . ,1. 

That chapter is really a reprefentation of one, which hath 
only the knowledge, not practice of ins duty ; as is manileft 
from the context. _ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Conte'xt. adj. [from center.] Knit together ; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightnefs ; but withal context and firm, 
for ftreiwth. Derham s Pbyfuo-Theology. 

Conte'xture .n.f. [from contex.] The dilpofition of parts 
one amongfl others ; the compofition of any thing out of iepa- 
rate parts ; the fyflem ; the conttitution ; the manner in which 

anv thine is woven or formed. .... n \ 

He was not of any delicate contexture ; his limbs rather iturdv 

than dainty. , , r _ 

Every fpecies, afterwards expreffea, was produced from 

rhat idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy , Preface. 

Hence ’gan relax, 

The ground’s contexture ; hence Tartarian dregs, 

Sulphur, and nitrous fpume, enkindling fierce. 

Bellow’d within their darkfome caves. Philips . 

This apt, this wife contexture of the lea, 

Makes it the fliips, driv’n by the winds, obey ; 

Whence hardy merchants fail from ftiore to fhore. Blackm. 
ContignaYion. n.f [contignatio, Latin.] 

1. A frame of beams or boards joined together. 

We mean a porch, or cloifter, or the like, of one cbntigna- 
tion, and not in ftoried buildings. Wotton s Architecture. 

2. The a of framing or joining a fabrick. 

Contiguity, n.f [from contiguous.] Adlual contact ; fitua- 
tion in which two bodies or countries touch upon each other. 

He defined magnetical attraction to be a natural imitation 
and difpofition conforming unto contiguity. Brown , b. ii. 

The immediate contiguity of that convex were a real fpace. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CONTI'GUOUS. adj. [ conti gnus , Latin.] 
j. Meeting fo as to touch; bordering upon each other; not 
feparate. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth with air, or wa- 
ter with water, but only remaineth contiguous , as it cometh to 
pafs betwixt confiding bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N°. 31. 
The loud mifrule 

Of chaos far remov’d ; left fierce extremes. 

Contiguous , might diftemper the whole frame. Milt. Pa. LoJI. 

The Eaft and Weft 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides : thus happinefs and mifery. 

And all extremes, are ftill contiguous. Denham's Sophy. 
Diftinguifh them by the diminution of the lights and (h3 - 
dovvs, joining the contiguous objects by the participation of 
their colours. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper did 
not appear fully divided from one another, but feemed conti- 
guous at one of their angles. Newton's Opt. 

2. It has fometimes luitb. 

Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moifteneth 
it not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 865. 

Continuously, adv. [from contiguous . ] Without any inter- 
vening fpaces. 

Thus difembroil’d, they take their proper place. 

The next of kin contiguoufy embrace, 

And foes are funder’d by a larger fpace. Dryden s- Ovid. _ 
Conti'guousness. n.f. [from contiguous.] Clofe connexion ; 

coherence. DiSf. 

CoNtinence. ? r ’ . T . , 

CoNtinency. \ n ‘P f Hntincntia, Latin.] 

1. Reftraint; command of one’s felf. 

He knew what to fay ; he knew alfo when to leave off, a 
continence which is praClifed by few writers. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 

2. Chaftity in general. 

Where is he ? — 

— In her chamber, making a fermon of continency to her, 
and rails, and fwears, and rates. Shah. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Suffer not difhonour to approach 
Ih’ imperial feat ; to virtue confecrate, 

I o juftice, continence , and nobility. Shak. Titus Android cm. 
3 ’ ^ orbearance of lawful pleafure. 

Content without lawful venery, is continence ; without un- 
lawful, chaftity. Grew's Cofmol. 

4 - Moderation in lawful pleafures. 

Chaftity is either abftinence or continence : abftinence is that 
of virgins or widows; continence , of married perfons. Taylor. 
5* Continuity; uninterrupted courfe. 

Anfwers ought to be made before the fame judge, before 
whom the depofitions were produced, left the continence of the 
courfe fhculd be divided ; or, in other terms, left there fhould 
be a difcontinuance of the caufe. Ayliffes Parer* on. 


2 . 


as chafte, as true, , cr r 

Shakefpeare' s Ik inter s Late. 

have a continent forbearance, ’till the fpeed of 


Shakefpeare s King Lear . 


CONTINENT, adj. [ contihens , Latin. j 
Chafte; abftemious 111 lawful pleafures. 

Life 

Hath been as continent. 

As I am now unhappy. 

Reftrained; moderate; temperate. 

I pray you, 
bis rage goes flower, 
o Continuous ; connected. . . . 

3 ' The North-caft part of Afia is, if not emtment ;with tW 
Weft fide of America, yet certainly it is the leaft disjoined >jr 
fea of all that coaft of Afia. Brerewood on Languages . 

Co'ntinent. If. fi [ continens , Latin.] 

1. Land not disjoined by the fea from other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent; 

By the rude ocean, from the continent ; 

Or thus cheated, it was fure defign’d • 

To be the facred refuge of mankind. . trailer . 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefs, and there- 
fore the continents will be the lefs drained, and will gradually 
increafe in humidity. . r r B ^ley s Sermons. 

2. That which contains any thing. This fenfe is pel haps only 

ill Shakefpeare. . 

You fhall find in him the continent of what part a gentle- 

man would fee. Skakeffcare, Hamlet. 

O cleave my fides ! 

Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent , 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra . 

Clofe pent-up guilts, 

Rive your contending continents. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 
To CONTFNGE. v. n. [contingo, Lat.] To touch; to reach ; 

to happen. Dz#. 

ContiNgence. \ n. f [from contingent.] 1 he quality of being 
Contingency. 5 fortuitous; accidental poffibility. 

Their credulities aftent unto any prognoiticks, which, con- 
fidering the contingency in events, are only in the prefcience of 
God. Brown's Fiilgar Err ours, b. i. c. 3. 

For once, O heav’n ! unfold thy adamantine book ; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At leaft the fecond page of great contingency , 

Such as confifts with wills originally free. Dryden . 

Ariftotle fays, we are not to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human actions. South s Sermons. 

Contingent, adj. [ contingens, Latin.] Failing out by 

chance ; accidental ; not determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firft, fomething future ; fie- 
condi-y, fomething contingent. South. 

I firft thoroughly informed my felf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there might be 
nothing cafual or contingent in any one of thofe circumftanccs. 

Woodward' 's Natural Hijlory . 

ContiNgent. n.f 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things which come- 
to pafs without any human forecaft. Grew's Cofmol. b. iii. c. 2. 

His underftanding could almofi: pierce into future contingents , 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South's Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon upon a divifion : thus, 
in time of war, each prince of Germany is to furnifh his 
contingent of men, money, and munition. 

Contingently, adv. [from contingent . ] Accidentally; 

without any fettled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth contingently, and indifferently, 
as the pyritae and agates. Woodward's Natural HiJlory\ p iv. 
ContiNgentness. n.f [from contingent.] Accidentalnefs: 
ContiNual. adj. [continuus, Latin.] 

1. Inceflant; proceeding without interruption; fucceffive without 
any fpace of time between. Continual is ufed of time, and 
continuous of place. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feaft. Prov. 1 j; 
’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2. [In law.] A continual claim is made from time to time, 
within every year and day, to land or other thing, which, in 
fome refpeef, we cannot attain without danger. For exam- 
ple, if I be diffeifed of [and, into which, though I have right 
into it, I dare not enter, for fear of beating; it behooveth me 
to hold on my l ight of entry to the beft opportunity of me 
and mine heir, by approaching as near it as 1 can, once every 
year as long as I live ; and lo I fave the right of entry to my" 

' le ' r * Cowel. 

Continually, adv. [from continual.] 

1. Without paufe ; without interruption. 

The drawing of the boughs into the infide of a room 
where a fire is continually kept, hath been tried with grapes. 

BacoAs Natural Hijlory, N°. 40 c. 

2, Without ceafine;. 


Why do not all animals continually increafe in bignefs' 
luring the whole fpace of their lives ? Bentley's Strm.nl 

ntiNuance. n.f [from continue.] 


Cont iNuance. n.f [fi 
i. Succeffion uninterrupted. 


I he brute immediately regards his own preservation,- or 
continuance of his fpecies. Addifon' s Spectator, ' N°. 1 


th< 
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^ Permanence in one Rate. 

Continuance of evil doth in itfelf increafe evil. Sidney. 

A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be 
at one flay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
iiicieafed. . . Sidney , h. ii. 

l hele Romifh cafuifls fpeak peace to the confciences of 
men,, by fuggefling fomething which fhall fatisfy their minds, 
notwithflanding a known, avowed continuance in fins. South. 

. Abode in a place. 

. Duration ; lailingnefs. 

^ ou either fear his humour, or my negligence, that you 
call in queflion the continuance of his love. Shgk. Twelfth Fight. 

I heir duty depending upon fear, the one was of no greater 
continuance than the other. Hayward. 

I hat plealure is not of greater continuance , which arifes 
from, the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addif Freeholder. 

5. Perfeverance. 

1 o them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, feek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. Ro. ii. 7. 

6 . Progreffion of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in conti- 
nuance were fafhioned. Rf cxxxix. 16. 

Conti'nuatk. adj. [ continuatus , Latin.] 

1 . Immediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though our very flefh 
and bones fhould be made continuate with his. Hooker , h. v. 

2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 

A moft incomparable man breath’d, as it were, 

I o an untirable and continuate goodnefs. Shakefp. Timon. 

Continuation, n f. [from continuate.] Protraction, or fuc- 
ceflion uninterrupted. 

'1 hefe things mufl needs be the works of providence, for 
the continuation of the fpecies, and upholding the world. Ray. 

"1 he Roman poem is but the fecond part of the Illias ; a 
continuation of the fame flory. Dryd. Fables , Preface. 

Conti'nuative. n.f [from continuate.] An expreffion noting 
permanence or duration. 

To thefe may be added continuatives ; as Rome remains to 
this day, which includes at leafl two propofitions, viz. Rome 
was, and Rome is. Watts's Logick. 

Co ntinuaYor. n.f. [from continuate.] He that continues or 
keeps up the feries or fucceffion. 

It feems injurious to providence to ordain away of produc- 
tion which fhould deflroy the producer, or contrive the conti- 
nuation of the fpecies by the deflruCtion of the continuator. 

Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 15. 

To CONTINUE, v. n. [continuer, Fr. continuo , Latin.] 

1. To remain in the fame Rate. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 
nothing to eat. Mat. xv. 32. 

2. To laR ; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom fhall not continue . 1 Sa. xiii. 14. 

For here have we no continuing city, but we feek one to 
come. Heb. xiii. 14. 

3. To perfevere. 

If ye continue in my word, then are ye my difciples in- 
deed. . Jo. viii. 31. 

To Continue, v. a. 

1. To protraCt, or repeat without interruption. 

0 continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf xxxvi. 10. 

2. To unite without a chafm, or intervening fubftance. 

The dark abyfs, whofe boiling gulph 
Tamely endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length. 

From hell continu’d reaching th’ utmofl orb 

Of this frail world. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. ii. /. 1029. 

Here Priam’s fon, Deiphobus, he found, 

Whofe face and limbs were one continu'd wound ; 

DifhoneR, with lop’d arms, the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryd. Mn. 
Where any motion or fucceffion is fo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there the feries of a 
conltant continued fucceffion is loR ; and we perceive it not 
but with certain gaps of reR between. Locke. 

You know how to make yourfelf happy, by only continuing 
fuch a life as you have been long accuRomed to lead. Pope. 
onti'nuedly. adv. [from continued.] Without interruption ; 
without ceafing. 

By perfeverance, Ido not underfiand a continuedly umfoim, 
equal courfe of obedience, and fuch as is not interrupted with 
the leaR aCt of Rn. _ Non is. 

ContiNuer. n.f. [from continue.] Having the power of per- 
feverance. 

1 would my horfe had the fpeed of your tongue, and io 

good a continuer. Shakefpcarc s Much ado about A othirg. 

Continuity, n.f [ continuitas , Latin.] 

I. Connection uninterrupted ; cohefion ; clofe union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
id evitation of folution of continuity. Bacon s Nat. ITi/lory. 
After the great lights there inuR be great fnadows, which 
we call repofes, bccaufe in reality the fight would be tired, 
if it were attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryd, 
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It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its continue x hinder* 
any air or nitre from coming. Addif or? s Remarks' on l t J 

2. In phyfick. '* 

That texture or cohefion of the parts of an animal bodr 

upon the dedruCtion of which there is laid to be a folution of 
continuity. • ^ ■ 

As in the natural body a wound or folution of continuity^ \ 
worfe than a corrupt humour, fo in the fpiritual. Bac. EjL s 
. The folid parts may be contra&ed by diflblving their con- 

^ tinuity ; for a fibre, cut through, contracts itfelf. ° Arbuthw.t . 

Contiguous, adj . [continuus, Latin.] joined together with- 
out the intervention of any Ipace. 

As the breadth cf every ring is thus augmented, the dark 
intervals muR be diminiflied, until the neighbouring rinc% be- 
come continuous , and are biended. Newtons 0 < t 

To whofe dread expanfe, 

Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courfe. 

Our floods are rills. Thomfon's Summer, l. 8 k 

To CONTORT. v. a. [contortus, Latin ] To twiffi: m 
writhe. 

The vertebral arteries are varioufly contorted. Ray . 

Air feems to confiR cf fpires contorted into fmall fpheres, 
through the interRices of which the particles of light mav 
freely pafs. ' & chef. 

Contortion, n.f [from contort.] TwiA; wry motion; 
flexure. 

Difruption they would be in danger of, upon a great and 
fudden Rretch or contortion. Ray on the Creation. 

How can flie acquire thofe hundred graces and motions, 
and airs, the contortions of every mufcular motion in the 
face ? Swift. 

CONTOUR, n.f [French.] The outline; the line by which 
any figure is defined or terminated. 

Co'ntra. A Latin prepofition ufed in compofition, which 
fignifies againft. 

CONTRABAND, adj. [contrabando, Ital. contrary to procla- 
mation.] Prohibited; illegal; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an irreverent expreffion, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them be Raved or for- 
feited, like contraband goods. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

To CoNtraband. v. a. [from the adjective.] To import 
goods prohibited. 

To CONTRACT, v. a. [ contraClus , Latin.] 

1. To draw together; to fliorten. 

Why love among the virtues is not known, 

Is, that love contracts them all in one. Donne, 

2. To bring two parties together; to make a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty beRow $ 

But firR contracted, that, if ever found, 

His head fliould pay the forfeit. Dryden's Fables . 

3. To betroth; to affiance. 

The truth is, fhe and I, long fince contracted. 

Are now fo fure that nothing can diflolve us. Shakefpeare . 
She was a lady of the higheR condition in that country, 
and contracted to a man of merit and quality. T aider, N°. 58, 

4. To procure; to bring; to incur ; to draw ; to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good flore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere. King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

ContraCls the danger of an actual fault. Dryden's Juv. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite. 

And each from each contract new Rrength and light. Pope. 
Such behaviour we contract by having much converfed with 
perfons of high Rations. Swift . 

5. To fliorten; to abridge; to epitomife. 

To Contra'ct. v. n. 

1. To flirink up; to grow fliort. 

Whatever empties the vefiels, gives room to the fibres to 
contract. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To bargain ; as, to contract for a quantity of prpvifions. 

Contract, part. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced; contracted. 

FirR was lie contract to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witnefs to that vow. Shakcf Rich. III. 

CoNtract. n.f [from the verb. Anciently accented on the firR.] 

1. An aCt whereby two parties are brought together ; a bargain; 

a compact. . 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contract, with the 
confent to execute them by common Rrength, they maj<e the 
rife of all civil governments. Temple. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a Ratefman’s Ikill 
Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will ? Pop. 

2. An aCt whereby a man and woman are betrothed to one 
another. 

Touch’d you the baflardy of Edward’s children r 
• — I did, with his contract with lady Lucy, ^ 

And his contract by deputy in France. Shakef Richard LJ. 

3. A writing in which the terms of a bargain are included. 

Contra'ctedness. n.f [from contracted.] Lhe Rate 0 

being contracted ; contraction. / 

ContractibRlity. n.f. [from contractible.] Poffibility 0 
being contracted; quality of fuffering contraction. 
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Bv this continual cmirnfiilility and dilatibihtv by ff'T 
decrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant mot.orn M. 
Contra'ctible. adj. [ from contrail. ] Capable of con 

“tmaU air-bladders, dilatable and 

be inflated .by the admiffion of arr, and tofMte *jhe^ 
Co&ctiwmms. [from cmtradlible.] 1 he qual.ty 

11,6 P0WCr ° f 

C °Th«f arteries < are^'elaftick°tubes, endued with * “ggff 
force bv which they fqueeze and drive the blood ftill 
;° rce ’ , y y 1 Arbuthnot on Alumni s. 

forward. . .. 

Contraction, n.f. [contraCho, .Latin. j 

- vtfszgsx srs - * - «- 

,»*.« =« H*. to t, « - 

tr aChons. . * u J 

2 The aCt of flirinking or Ihriveling. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the Romach into involuntary con- 

n . Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

tr a Cl tons. . 

3. The Rate of being contracted, or drawn mto a narrow 

compaff. . . , , , . .1 

Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the 

mouth of the^ Romach, which is a great caufe of appetite. Bacon 
Comparing the quantity of contraction and dilatation made 

bv all the degrees of each colour, I found it greatefl in the 
r . Newton s Opt. 

4. r [In grammar.] The reduflion of two vowels or fyllables 

c. Any thing in jts ft ate of abbreviation or contraction 3 as, t'nc 
writing is full of contractions. 

Contractor, n.f [from contract.] One of the parties to a 

contract or bargain. _ 

Let the meafure of your affirmation or denial be the un- 
tlerflanding of your contractor ; for he that deceives the buyer 
or the feller bv fpeaking what is true, in a fenfe not under- 
flood by the other, is a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

All matches, friendlhips, and focieties are dangerous and 
inconvenient, where the contractors are not equals. L' Eft. range. 
To CONTRADIUT. v.a. [cmtradico, Latin. J 

1 . To oppofe verbally ; to aflert the contrary to what has been 
aflerted. 

It is not lawful to contradict a point of hiflory which is 
known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Scipio con- 
temporaries with Alexander. Dryden's Dedication, ALn. 

2 . To be contrary to ; to repugn ; to oppofe. 

No truth can contradict any truth. Flooker , b. ii. fed. J. 

I contradict your banes : 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shah. K. Lear. 
ContradiCt f.r. n. J'. [from contradict.] One that contra- 
dicts ; one that oppofes ; an oppofer. 

If no contradiCier appears herein, and the fuit was only 
commenced againfl fuch as openly reproached him, in refpect 
of his legitimacy, it will furely be good for the inheritance 
itfelf. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his reprefentations, he 
is fure to have a dozen contradiCiers. Stuffs View of Ireland. 
Contra di'ci ion. n.f. [from contradict.] 

1 . V erbal oppofition ; controverfial afl'ertion. 

That tongue, 

Infpir’d with contradiction, durfl oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Miltons Paradife Lof, b. vi. 

2. Oppofition. 

Confider him that endureth fuch contradiction of finners 
againfl himfelf, lefl ye be wearied. Heb. ,xii. 3. 

3. Inconfiflency ; incongruity in words or thoughts. 

The apoRle’s advice to be angry and fin not, was a contra- 
diction in their philofophy. South's Sermons. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alfo perceive 
whatfoever is falfe in contradiction to it. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

4. Contrariety,' in thought or effect. 

All contradictions grow in thofe minds, which neither abfo- 
Iutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the lea of 
vanity. Sidney, b. ii. 

Laws human mufl be made without contradiction unto any 
pofitive law in feripture. Hooker , b. iii. f 9. 

Can he make deathlefs death ? That were 
Strange contradiction , which to God himfelf 
Impoflible is held ; as argument 

Of weakn efs, not of pow’r. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. x. 
Contradictious, adj. [from contradict.] 

1. filled with contradictions ; inconfiflent. 

r \ he rules of decency, of government, cf juflice itfelf, 
are fo different in one place from what they are in another, 
fo party-coloured and contradictious , that one would think 
the fpecies of men altered according to their climates. Collier. 

2. lncuned to contradict; given to cavil. 
ContradiNtiousness. h. f [from contradictions.] Incon- 

hitency ; contrariety to itfelf. 

Vol, I, 
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This opinion was, /or its abfurdity and 
unworthy of the contemplation and _ 

Contradictorily, adv. [from antradii'-cry. ] Incoi... cti. 

ly with himfelf ; oppofitely to others. ntra- 

} Sucli as have difeourfed hereon, nave fo con 

rily, or contradictorily delivered them. elves, t '.... no Err 

from thence can be reafonablv deduced. ^ 1 ffjfR 


CONTRADI'CTORINESS. n.f. [from contradictory.] Oppofition 

in the higheR degree. T . n 

Contradictory, adj. [contradict onus, Lati. J 
i. Oppofiteto; inconfiflent witn. , , . 

The Tews hold, that in cafe two rabbies fhould happen to 
contradia one another, they were yet bound to believe ^ 

contradictor y affertions of both. ithbfutd and 

The fchemes of thofe gentlemen are moft aUu.d, and 

Contradictory to common fenfe. Addfono rn-ehoher N . / . 

2 rin logick.] -That which is in the fulled: oppofition, w.reie 
" both the terms of one propofition are yppohte to thole o. 

Contradi'ctory. n.f. A propofition which oppofes ar.otr.er 

in all its terms ; contrariety ; inconfiflency. _ 

It is common with princes to will contradictories tor it i- 
the folecifm of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means. < Bacon, Efjay 20. 

To aferibe unto him a power of election, not to chule this 
that indifferently, is to make t^ie fame thing to be deternjmeu. 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are contra- 
dictories. Bramh. Anjwcr io Hobbs. 

ContradistiNction. n.f [from contra dif ingulf.] DiAinc- 
tion by oppofite qualities. 

We mufl trace the foul in the ways of intellectual acuons, 
whereby we may come to the diflindt knowledge of what is 
meant by imagination, in contradifinouon to fume other 
powers. Glanvihe s k>ce[f. c. 13? 

That there are fuch things as fins of infirmity, in contra - 
dif in Ct ion to thofe of prefumption, is a truth not to be 

queflion ed. f‘ u f' r 

To CONTRADISTINGUISH, v. a. [from contra and dif- 
i ingulf.] To difliiiguiRr not Amply by differential but by 
oppofite qualities. 

1 The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contfachf 
tinguijhed to fpirit, are the cohefion of folid, and confequently 
ieparable parts, and a power of communicating motion by 
impulfe. Locke . 

Thefe are our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra- 
dif ingulfed. Locke « 

ContrafRssure. n.f [from contra and fiffure.] 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure of 
crack of the fcull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflidted, and then it is called fiffure ; or in the contrary part ? 
in which cafe it obtains the name of contrafiffure. Wijeman . 

To CONTRAINDICATE, v.a. [contra and indico, Lat.] To 

point out fome peculiar or incidental fymptom or method of 
cure, contrary to what the general tenour of the malady 
requires. 

Vomits have their ufe in this malady ; but the age and fex 
of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating fymptoms, 
muff be obferved. Harvey on Ccnf.mptions. 

ContraindicaTion. n.f. [from contraindicate.] An indica- 
tion or fymptom, which forbids that to be done which the 
main fcope of a difeafe points out at firR. Quincy. 

I endeavour to give the moR Ample idea of the diflemper, 
and the proper diet, abflraeting from the complications of the 
firR, or the contraindications to the fecond. Arbutb.' on Aliments* 
Contramu're. n.f. [contremur, French.] In fortification, is 
an. out wall built about the main wall of a city. Chambers. 
ContraniYency. n.f [from contra and nitons, Latin.] Re- 
action ; a refiflency againfl preffure. Diet, 

Contraposition, n.f [from contra and poftion.] 

1 . A placing over againfl. 

2. In logick. See Conversion. 

Contraregula'rit y. n.f. [from contra and regularity.] 
Contrariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppofing, or at 
leafl its natural aptnefs to oppofe the greatefl and befl of ends; 
fo that it is not fo properly an irregularity as a contraregu- 
larity. Norris. 

CON tra'riant. adj. [contrariant, from contrarier , French.] 
Inconfiflent ; contradictory : a term of law. 

The very depofitions of witneffes themfelves, being falle, 
various, contrariant , Angle, inconcludent, Ayliffe' s Par ergon, 
CoNtraries. n.f [from contrary.] I11 logick, propofitions 
which deflroy each other ; but of which the falfliood of one 
does not eflablifli the truth of the other. 

If two univerfals differ in quality, they afe contraries ; as, 
every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. Thefe call never be both 
^ true together, but they may be both falfe. Watts's Logick . 
Contrariety, n.f [from contrarietas, Latin.] 

I. Repugnance; oppofition. 

I he will about one and the fame thing may, in contrary 
5 ^ refpeCts* 
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refpecbs, have contrary inclinations, and that without con - 
trariety. ' Hooker, b. v. fett. 48. 

It principally failed by late fetting out, and by fome contra- 
riety of weather at fea. a Wctton. 

i heir religion had more than negative contrariety to virtue. 

Decay of Piety. 

There is a contrariety between thofe things that con- 
fcience inclines to, and thofe that entertain the fenfes. South. 

I here is nothing more common than contrariety of opi- 
nions ; nothing more obvious than that one man wholly dif- 
believes what another only doubts ofv and a third ftedfaftly 
believes and firmly adheres to. Locke. 

2 . Inconfiftency ; quality or pofition deftriidbive of its op- 
pofite. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in her foul- 
ncfs I beheld Pamela’s fairnefs, ftill looking on Mopfa, but 
thinking on Pamela. Sidney. 

He which will perfe&ly recover a Tick and reftore a difeafed 
body unto health, mull not endeavour fo much to bring it to 
a ftate of fimple contrariety , as of fit proportion in contrariety 
unto thofe evils which are to be cured. Hooker , b. iv. f 8. 

ITe will be here, and yet he is not here ; 

How can thefe contrarieties agree? Shake/p. Henry IV. p. i. 

1 hefe two interefts are of that nature, that it is to be feared 
they cannot be divided ; but they will alfo prove oppofite, and 
not refting in a bare diverfity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South's Sermons. 

Contra'rily. adv. [from contrary .] 

1. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them confpire to one and the fame adtion, and all 
this contrarily to the laws of fpecifick gravity, in whatever 
pofture the body be formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways ; in different directions. 

Though all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them 
fo contrarily , and confequently fome of them to what is 
evil. Locke. 

Contr-A'riness. n.f. [from contrary.] Contrariety; oppofi- 
tion. Dik 7 . 

Contr a'rious. adj . [from contrary.] Oppofite; repugnant 
the one to the other. 

God of our fathers, what is man ! 

That Thou towards him, with hand fo various, 

Or might I fay contraricus , 

Temper’d: thy providence through his fhort courfe ? Milton. 
Contr aLiously. adv. [from contraricus.] Oppofitely; con- 
trarily. 

Many things, having full reference 
To one confent, may work contr aripufly. Shakefp. Henry V . 
Contrariwise, adv. [contrary and wife.] See Wise. 

1 . Converfely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move ftool, and in 
fmaller urine ; and fo, contrariwife , fome in greater quantity 
move urine, and in fmaller ftool. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Every thing that adds upon the fluids, muft, at the fame * 
time, a dt upon the folids, and contrariwife. Arbuth. on Alim. 

2. On the contrary. 

The matter of faith is conftant, the matter, contrariwife , of 
adtions daily changeable. Hooker , b. iii. f. 10. 

T his requeft was never before made by any other lords ; 
but, contrariwife , they were humble fuiters to have the benefit 
and protection of the Englifh laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The fun may fet and rife : 

But we, contrariwife , 

Sleep, after our fhort light. 

One everlafting night. Raleigh's Hijlory of the TV or Id. 
CO'NTRARY. adj. [contr arius, Latin.] 

1. Oppofite; contradictory; not Amply different, or not alike, 
but repugnant, fo that one deftroys or obftrudts the other. 

Perhaps fome thing, repugnant to her kind, 

By ftrong antipathy the foul may kill ; 

But what can be contrary to the mind, 

Which holds all contraries in concord ftill. Davies. 

2. Inconfiftent ; difagreeing. 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows that 
he hath no reafon for what he does. Tillotfon , Serm. v. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not at all purfue good ; but 
that the fame thing is not good to every man alike. Locke. 
q. Adverfe ; in an oppofite direction. 

The {hip was in the midft of the fea, tolled with the waves, 

for the wind was contrary. Mat. xiv. 24. 

Contrary, n. f. [from the adjedtive ] 

I. A thing of oppofite qualities. 

No contraries hold more antipathy, , ? 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

He fung t 

Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. Cowley's Davideis. 

Honour fhould be concern’d in honour s caule ; 

That is not to be cur’d by contraries , 

As bodies are, whofe health is often drawn ^ 

From rankeft poifons. . Southern s Uroonoso. 
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2. A propofition contrary to fome other; a fa<ft contrary to the 

The inftances brought by our author are but {lender proofs 
of a right to civil power and dominion in the firft- born, and 
do rather fhew the contrary. Locke. 

3. On the Contrary. In oppofition ; on the other fide. 

He pleaded ffill not guilty; 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary , 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of diverfe witneffes. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

If juftice flood on the fide of the Angle perfon, it ought to 
give good men pleafure to fee that right fhould take place ; 
but when, on the contrary , the commonweal of a whole nation 
is overborn by private intereft, what good man but muft 
lament ? Swift. 

4. To the Contrary. To a contrary purpofe ; to an oppofite 
intent. 

They did it, not for want of inftruebion to the contrary. Still. 
To Contrary, v. a. [ contrarier , French.] Tooppofe; to 
thwart; to contradidb. 

When I came to court I was advifed not to contrary the 
king. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no further con- 
trary it, but employ all his fervice to medicine it. Sidney. 

CONTRAST. n.f [ contrafle , Fr.] Oppofition and diffimi- 
litude of figures, by which one contributes to the vifibilitv or 
effedb of another. 

To Co'ntrast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . 'Fo place in oppofition, fo that one figure fhews another to 
advantage. 

2. To fhew another figure to advantage by its colour or fitua- 
tion. 

The figures of the groups muff: not be all on a fide, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the fame way ; but muft 
contrajl each other by their feveral pofitions. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
Contra v all a'tion. n.f. [from contra and vallo , Latin.] 
The fortification thrown up, by the befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the fallies of the garrifon. 

When the late czar of Mufcovy firft acquainted himfelf 
with mathematical learning, he pradbifed all the rules of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation at the fiege of a town in 
Livonia. TVaits's Logick. 

To CONTRAVENE, v. a. [contra and venio, Lat.] To op- 
pofe ; to obftruci; to baffle. 

Con traveler, n.f. [from contravene .] He who oppofes 

another. 

Gontrave'ntion. n.f [French.] Oppofition. 

Yet if Chriftianity did not lend its name to ftand in the 
gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, they muft of 
necefflty be fpent in contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 
ContrayeRva. n.f. [contra, again ft, and yerva , a name by 
which the Spaniards call black hellebore ; and, perhaps, fome- 
times poifon in general.] A fpecies of birth wort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much ufed as an alexipharmick. Miller. 
ContrectaRion; n.f. [contrettatio, Latin.] A touching or 
handling. Dili. 

ContriRutary. adj. [from con and tributary .] Paying tri- 
bute to the fame fovercign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objedbs of geometry and arith- 
metick; yea, the whole mathematicks muff: be contributory , 
and to them all nature pays a fubfidy. Glanville's Scepf. c. 25. 
To CONTRIBUTE, v. a. [ contribuo , Latin.] To give to 
fome common ftock; to advance towards fome common 
defign. 

4 j 

England contributes much more than any other of the 
allies. Addifon on the State of theLVar. 

His mafter contributed a great lum of money to the Jefuits 
church, which is not yet quite finifhed. Addijon on Italy. 
To Contribute, v.n. To bear a part ; to have afhare in 
any adb or effect. 

Whatever praife's may be given to works of judgment, there 
is not even a fingle beauty in them to which the invention 
muff not contribute. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

Contribu'tion. n.f [from contribute] 

1. The adb of promoting fome defign in conjunction with other 
perfons. 

2. That which is given by feveral hands for fome common 
purpofe. 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor faints. Rom. xv. 26. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions. 

Graunt's Bills of Marta' sty. 

3. That which is paid for the fupport of an army lying in a 
country. 

The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground. 

Do ftand but in a forc’d affection ; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution. Shakef. JuL Cnsfar- 
ContriRutive. adj. [from contribute.] That which has the 
power or quality of promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them molt proper in- 
centives. 
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centives to virtue, fo the manner of propofing we fhall find 
alfo highly contributive to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

Contributor, n.f. [from contribute.'] One that bears a part 
in fome common defign ; one that helps forward, or exerts his 
endeavours to fome end, in conjunction with others. 

I promis’d we would be contributors , 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatfoe’er. Shakefpeare . 
A grand contributor to our diilentions is paffion. Dec. oj Piety. 
Art thou a true lover of thy country? Zealous for its reli- 
gious and civil liberties ? And a chearful contributor to all thole 
publick expences which have been thought neceffary to fecure 
them? _ _ Atterbiiry. 

Contributory', adj. [frofn contribute. Promoting the lame 
end ; bringing afiiftance to fome joint defign, or increale to 
fome common ftock. 

To CON I RESTATE. V. a. [contr ijlo, Latin.] To hidden ; 
to make forrowful ; to make melancholy. 

Blacknefs and darknefs are but privatives, and therefore 
have little or no activity : fome what they do contr flat e, but 
very little. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N°. 73. 

Contrista/tion. n.f. [from contr if ate.] The act of making 
fad ; the ftate of being made fad ; lorrow ; heavinefs of heart ; 
fadnefs ; forrowful nefs ; glocminels ; grief; moan; mourn- 
fulnefs ; trouble; difeontent; melancholy. 

Incenfe and nidorous fmells, fuch as were of facri flees, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to 
devotion; which they may do by a kind of fadnefs and con- 
tr JJation of the fpirits, and partly alfo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N°. 932. 

CONTRITE, adj. [ contritus , Latin.] 

1. Bruifed; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow ; harrafied with the fenfe of guilt; pe- 
nitent. In the books of divines contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of pleafing him ; and attrite 
is forrowful for fin, from the fear of punifhment. 

I Richard’s body have interred now; 

And on it have beffow’d more contrite tears, 

Than from it iffu’d forced drops of blood. Shak. Henry V. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite , in fign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
The contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, through faith 
in Chrift, our repentance is intitled to falvation. Rogers’s Serm. 

Contri'teness. n.f. [from contrite.] Contrition; repen- 
tance. Hitt. 

Contrition, n.f. [from contrite.] 

1 . The adb of grinding; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately 
and finely ground; where I fee not what can be juftly pre- 
tended for thofe changes, befides the breaking of their parts 
into lefs parts by that contrition. Newton's Opt. 

2. Penitence ; forrow for fin : in the ftridb .fenfe, the forrow 
which arifes from the defire to pleafe God, diftinguifhed from 
attrition , or imperfeH repentance produced by dread of hell. 

What is forrow and contrition for fin ? A being grieved with 
the confcience or fin, not only that we have thereby incurred 
fuch danger, but alfo that we have fo ynkindly grieved and 
provoked fo good a God. Hammond's Pratt. Cat . 

I ruits of more pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of paradife could have produc’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
Your faffing, contrition , and mortification, when the church 
and ftate appoints, and that efpecially in times of greater riot 

and ‘rj; , „ „ , Sermm,. 

My future days fhall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel win i build with large endowment. 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all hold up their wither’d hands to heav’n. Dryden. 

Contri va-ble. adj. [from contrive.] Poffible to be planned 
by the mmd; poffible. to be invented and adjufted. 

It will hence appear how a perpetual motion* may feem 
eafily contnvable. Wilkins's Dadalus. 

Contrivance, n.f. [from contrive.] 

1 . The adb of contriving; excogitation; the thing contrived* 

* here is no work impoffible to thefe contrivances , but there 
may be as much acted by this art as can be fancied by imam- 

11 t 4 Math. Mag. 

_ Tnftru&ed, you’ll explore 

2 ScW C CO f ivan fr r nd a G r° d adore * Elackmore’s Creation. 

*'* W; m ? ; P 5an; difpofftion of parts or caufes. 

and ^ ^ accordill § t0 the moft curious artifice, 

and orderly contrivance. Glanville's Scepf. c . n. 

3* A conceit ; a plot ; an artifice. ™ ^ 

Have i not manag’d my contrivance well, 

ToCGNTRmT IT r buft - P , 
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One that flept in the contriving luft, and waked to do, 

Shakefpeare' s King Lear* 

What more likely to contrive this adinirable frame of the 
Univerfe than infinite wifdom. _ __ . Tillotfon. 

Our poet has always fome beautiful defign, which he nilt 
eftablifhes, and then contrives the means Which Will naturally 
conduct him to his end. Dry den. 

2. To wear away. Out of ufe. 

Three ages, fuch as mortal men contrive. Fairy fheeen. 

To Contrive, v.n. To form or defign; to plan; to 
fcheme ; to complot. 

Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shakefpeare. 

CoNtr i'vement. n f [from contrive.] Invention. Ditt. 

Contriver, n.f [from contrive.] An inventer; one that 
plans a defign ; a fchemer. 

I, the miffrefs of your charms. 

The clofe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part. Shakefpeare' $ Macbeth. 

Epeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denham . 

Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver , Pope : 

None loves his king and country better. 

Yet none was ever lefs their debtor. Swift. 

Scenes of blood and defolation, I had painted as the 
common effects of thofe deftrudtive machines ; whereof, he 
laid, fome evil genius, enemy to mankind, muft have been 
the firft contriver. Gulliv. Travels. 

CONTROL,, n.f. [ contr ole , that is, centre role , French.] 

1. A regifter or account kept by another officer, that each may 
be examined by the other. 

2. Check; reftrain!. 

Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain. 

Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 

And own 1 no liberty, but where they may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller . 

He fhall feel a force upon himfelf from within, and from 
the control of his own principles, to engage him to do 
worthily. ° South. 

If the finner fhall win fo complete a vi&ory over his con- 
fcience, that all thofe confiderations fhall be able to ftrike no 
terrour into his mind, lay no reftraint upon his lufts, no con- 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too ftrong for the 
means of grace. . South's Sermons. 

Speak, what Phoebus has infpir’d thy foul 
For common good, and fpeak without control. Dryd. Horn. 

3. Power; authority; fuperintendence. 

The beafts, the fifties, and the winged fowls, 

Are their male’s fubje&s, and at their controls. Shakefpeare . 

To Contro'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 

2. To govern; to reftrain ; to fubjedb. 

Authority to convent, to control , to punifli, as far as with 
excommunication, whomfoever they fhould think worth v. 

r>* n rr r 1 , . looker. Preface. 

<arive me a ltaft of honour for mine age; 

But not a feeptre to control the world. Shakef. Tit. Andrtm. 
V\ ho fhall control me for my works ? Ecclus. v. 

I feel my virtue ftruggling in my foul ; 

But ftronger paffion does its pow’r control. Dryd. Aurenuz. 

O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll. 

Henceforth may I obey, and thou control. Prior 

3. To overpower; to confute; as, he controlled all the evidence 
oj his adv erf ary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of his brother’s death, and his own efcape, fhe knew thev 
were things that a very few could control. Bason's Henry VII 

Controllaele. adj. [from control.] Subject to control* 
fubjeeb to command ; fubjedb to be over-ruled. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore, in 
i s prefent workings, not controllable by reafon. South 

Controller. *./ [fiom control.] One that has the pow« 
f governing or retraining ; a fuperintendent. 

He does not calm his contumelious lpirit, 

A or ceafe to be an arrogant controller. Shahfp. Hemy VI 
I he great controller of our fate, ‘ 

JJeign d to be man, and liv’d in low eftate. Dn,l- n 

C °controller. ERSHII> ' *' f ‘ [ff ° m cmtr °“ er l Th « office of a 
Contro'lment. n. f. [from control . J 

'■ ffiptlir„dTe aa ° f fuperintending or 5 reftraint; 

tJVl madewar and pea “ ° ne With anotW ’ Without 

a. Oppofition ; refiftar.ee ; confutation. £W °* 7 '' eW 
Were it reafon that we fhould fuffer the fame to oafs with 

m that current meartii, = 4 y wh«; 

Here have we war for war, and bloodfol'blloc! '' 7 ‘ 

Controlment for controlmcnt. > «v , 

Controversial, adj. [from controvert f 

putes ; difputatioUvS, w KelaUng to dif* 
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It happens in controverfal difcourfes as it does in the aflault- 
ing of towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon the 
batteries are erected, there is no farther enquiry of whom it 
is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit 
rife for the prelent purpofe. Locke t 

Controversy, n. f. [ controverfia , Latin*] 
i. Difpute; debate*, agitation of contrary opinions : a difpute 
is commonly oral, and a controverfy in writing. 

How cometh it to pafs that we are lo rent with mutual con- 
tentions, and that the church is fo much troubled ? It men had 
been willing to learn, all thefe controverfes might have 
died the very day they were firft brought forth. Hooker, b. i. 
Without controverfy great is the myffery of gpdlinefs. i Tim. 

Wild controverfy then, which long had dept, 

Into the prefs from ruin d cloifters leapt. Denham. 

This left no room for controverfy about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. Locke . 

A fuit in law. 

If there be a controverfy between men, and they come unto 
judgment, that the judges may judge them, then they {ball 
juftify the righteous and condemn the wicked. Meutr . xxv. i. 

3. A quarrel. 

The Lord hath a controverfy with the nations, for. xxv. 31. 

4. Oppofition ; enmity : this is an unufual i'enfe. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews; throwing it afide, 

And ftemming it with hearts of controverfy . Shak. Jul. Ceef 
To CO NTROVERT, v. a . [controverto, Lat']_ To debate ; to 
ventilate in oppofite books ; to difpute any thing in writing. 

If any perfon (hall think fit to controvert them, he may. do 
it very fafely for me. Cbeyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Con r ro ve / rtible. ad), [from controvert ] Diiputable; tnat 

may be the caufe of controverfy. ; 

Difcourfmg of matters dubious, and many controvertible 
truths, we cannot without arrogancy intreat a credulity, or 
implore any farther affent than the probability of our reafons 
and verity of our experiments. Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. 1. 
ControveRtist. n f. [from controvert.] Difputant; a man 
verfed or engaged in literary wars or difputations. 

Who can think himfelf fo confiderable as not to dread this 
mffhty man of demonff ration, this prince of controvert ifls, 
this great lord and pofiefior of firft principles. Tillotjon , Preface. 
Contumacious, adj. [ contumax, Latin.] Obftinate; per- 

verfe ; ftubborn ; inflexible. _ 

He is in law faid to be a contumacious perfon, who, on Ins 
appearance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Aylijfe. 

There is another very efficacious method for. fubdumg of 
the moil; obftinate contumacious fmner, and bringing him into 
the obedience of the faith of Chrift. Hammond's Fundamentals . 
Contuma'cicusly. adv. [from contumacious .] Obfhnately; 

ftubbonlly ; inflexibly; perverfely. . 

Cdnt.uma'cio; sness. n.f [from contumacious. \ Ubitinacy; 
perverfenefs ; inflexibility ; flubbornnefs. . 

From the defeription I have given of it, a judgment may be 
aiven of the difficulty and contumacioufiefs of . cure. IP ijeman. 
CONTUMACY, n.f [from contumacia , Latin J 
i . Obftinacy ; perverfenefs ; flubbornnefs ; inflexibility. 

Such a£fs 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highcft . 

'Lo make death in us live. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.x. 

2 fin law.] A wilful contempt and difobedience to any lawfu 
jummons or judicial order. 

Thefe certificates do only, in the generality, mention 
party’s contumacies and difobedience. . Ayhffe s 1 arerg.n. 
Contumelious, adj. [ contumeiiofus , Latin.] 

1. Reproachful; rude; farcaftick ; contemptuous. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me 

To be a publick fpeaacle. Sheet efpean s henry \ I. p- ■ 

In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the pcop - 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, yet no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commo ions, till, the 
time of the Gracchi. Swift on the Diffint. in Mem and Rome. 

2, Inclined to utter reproach ; brutal ; rude. . 

There is vet another fort of contumelious perfons, who, m 

deed! are ni chargeable with that circumftance * emptoy- 
incr their wit ; for they ufe none m it. Goverim. of the To g e. 

° Oivino- our holv virgins to the ftam 
Of contumelious, beaftly, madbwin’d war. Sbakefp. Timm. 
Produaive of reproach ; fhamelul ; ignomm.o is. 

3 As it is in the highett degree injurious to them, Jo is .«*». 

Co^m^o^v. ad,, [from contumelious ] Reproachfully; 

contcmptuoufly ; rudely. . x n(T when they 

The people are not wont to take o g. ^ rfons 

are excluded from honours anu office , . , . r „ 0 

are contumelioujly, trodden upon. , & 10 * 

Fie, lords; that you, being fupreme magiitrates. 

Thus contumelioujiy mould break the : K I 

Con-tume'uoVsness, n.f.[homcmlumcnom.i Rudenels, 

proach. , 
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CONTUMELY, n.f. [ contnmelia , Latin.] Rudenefs ; cch- 
temptuoufnefs ; bitternefs of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in die hands of a few 
of the wealthieft, then laws, providing for continuance there- 
of, muft make the punifhment of contumely and wrong, offered 
unto any of the common fort, fharp and grievous, that fo the 
evil may be prevented. Hooker , b. i. fedi. 10. 

Th’ oppreffor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely , 

The pang of defpis’d love, the law’s delay. SbakeJ. Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and deprefled with fome bitternefs and 
contumely. Clarendon , b. via. 

Why fttould any man be troubled at the contumelies of thofe 
whofe judgment deferves not to be valued ? Tillotfon. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which claims 
exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pre- 
rogative of brutes. Addifon s Guardian , N - . 123. 

To CONTUSE, v. a. [cent uf is, Latin.] 

1. To beat together ; to bruife. 

Of their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed together, and min- 
gled with other earth, and well watered with warm water, 
there came forth herbs much like the other. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. 

2. To bruife the flefh without a breach of the continuity. 

The ligature contufes the lips in cutting them, fo that they 
require to be digefted before they can unite. IP ijeman s Surgery. 
Contusion, n.f [from contufo . ] 

1. The a of beating or bruifing. 

2. The ftate of being beaten or bruifed. 

Take a piece of glafs, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by contufion a multitude of minute lurfaces, from a diaphanous, 
degenerates into a white body. _ Boyle on Colours. 

3. A bruife ; a compreffion of the fibres, diftinguifhed from a 
wound. 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contufions, and all bruife ot time. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
The bones, in {harp colds, wax brittle ; and all contufions , in 
hard weather, are more difficult to cure. Bacon s Nat. Hijioiy. 
Conval Lily. See Lily of tbeV alley. . 
Convalescence. 1 n.f. [from convalefco , Latin.] Renewal 
Convalesce nc y. 5 of health ; recovery from a difeale. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, me reco- 
vered her fpirits to a reafonable conv ale fence. Clarendon , b. viii. 
CONVALESCENT, adj. [cpnvalefcens, Latin.] Recovering; 

returning to a ftate of health. 

Conve'nable. adj. [convenable, trench.] 

1. Confiftent with; agreeable to; accordant to. Hot now 

in ufe. 

He is fo meek, wife, and merciable, , p a 

x And with his word his work is convenable. Spenfer s Bajt. 

2 . That may be convened. , 

To CONVENE, v. n. [ convenio , Latin.] To come together; 

to affemble ; to affociate ; to unite. 

The fire feparates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings them into 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. ' 

There are fettled periods of their convening , or a liberty 
left to the prince for convoking the legiflature. oc '- 

In fhort-fighted men, whofe eyes are too plump, the re- 
fraaion being too great, the rays converge and convene in 1 the 
eyes, before they come at the bottom. Newton s up. 

To Conve'ne. v. a. 

1. To call together ; to affemble ; to convoke. . . 

No man was better pleafed with the convening of this par- 
liament than myfelf. 

All the factious and fchifmatical people would l frequcntl), 

as well in the night as the day, convene themfelves by the found 
c r n - Clarendon. 

of a bell. ' , 

And now th’ almighty father of the gods > 

Convenes a council in the bleft abodes. P°P e s 

2. To fummon judicially. . . . . , . •i- 011 r fa< ; 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in crurunal and civ 

cannot be convened before any but an eccleflaftica ju ge. ) Jj 

Con ve nience. \ fi. f. [ convcnientia , Latin.] 
ConveNiency. 5 

'• F r" thingfnot'commanded of God, yet lawful, becaufe per- 
mitted, the queftion is, what light {hail {hew us t e ‘ 
memy which one hath above another. UooUt, b. n. ]• \ 

2. Commodioufnefs ; eafe; freedom from difficu ties. 

A man putting all his pleafures into one, is ike a tr 
putting all his goods into one jewel : the wlue “ 

' M TdtyZZ‘Zi 'wanffomething for the emsmm,} of & 
life, fj which he muft be obliged to others. Catamp 

q, Caufe of eafe; accommodation. ve r y 

***•“ «• « • 

u. — .. fc rtrrf Ai'i'S 

this or that communes more, of whuch ^heh i 
when he began. - ■< 1'here 
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There was a pair of fpeflacles a 
feveral other little conveniences, I coder's Travels. 

in honour to dilcover. 

Fitnefs of time or piace. 

Ufe no farther means ; 

■Ruf axtirn all brief and plain conveniency, . 

Let me have judgment^ St alefpeares Merchant of Venue. 


CONVENIENT, adj. [ conveniens , Latin. J 
1. Fit; fuitable ; proper; well adapted ; 


commodious. 

TheleS and moft trivial epifodes, or under aclions, arc 
either n c^kry or convenient ; either fo neceffary that without 
T* : t he ' poem muft be imperfeeft, or fo convenient that no 
others can be imagined more fuitable to the plage m wffiHi 


Dryd. Dedication to the /Encid. 

1 Heaith itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and prelcrved 
bv a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Jrbuth. on Aliments. 
ft has either to or for before the following iioun : l^rfjaps it 
ought generally to have for before perfons, and to befor 

tilings. 

Give me 


neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food con- 
j. Prov. xxx. o. 

ven lent for me. . 

There are fome arts that are peculiarly convenient to iome 
. . • 7 i llot on. 

particular nations. . J 

Conveniently, adv. [from convenient. j 
j. Commodioufly ; without difficulty. 

I this morning know 

Where we {hall And him moft conveniently. Sbakefp hamlet. 

2. Fitly ; with proper adaptation of part to part, or ot t e 

whole to the effeft propofed. . . ■ 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whetner or 
no a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable fails, whofe force may be i mpreffjd f 1 r ™ 0 " 
tion, equivalent to tliofe in a wind-mill, Wilkins sMat. Mag. 
CONVENT, n. f [convenius, Latin.] 

r. An affembly of religious perfons ; a body of monks or nuns. 

He came to Leicefter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, , 

With all his convent , honourably receiv’d him. Sb. H. V 111 . 

2. A religious houfe ; an abbey ; a monaftery ; a nunnery. 

One feldom finds in Italy a fpot of ground moie agreeable 
than ordinary, that is not covered with a convent. Adclifon. 
To Conve'nt. v. a. [convenio, Latin.] To call before a judge 
or judicature. 

He with his oath 

By all probation will make up full clear. 

Whenever he’s convented. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
They fent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent 
them before themfelves at private houfes. Bacon's Plenry VII. 
Co'nventicle. n.f. [ conventiculum , Latin.] 

1. An afl’embly ; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abftain from all conventicles of men 
whatfoever ; even out of the church, to have nothing to do 
with publick bufinefs. Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

2. An affembly for worfliip. Generally ufed in an ill fenfe, 
including herefy or fchifin. 

It behoveth, that the place where God (hall be ferved by die 
whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of privy 
conventicles, which, covered with pretence of religion, may 
ferve unto dangerous practices. Hooker, b. v. fedi. 12. 

A fort of men, who are content to be ftiled of the church 
of England, who perhaps attend its fervice in the morning, 
and <20 with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon. Swift. 

3. A fecret affembly ; an affembly where confpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 

(Myfelf had notice of your conventicles ) 

And all to make away my guiltlefs life. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
Conve'nticler. n.f. [from conventicle . ] One that fupports 
or frequents private and unlawful affemblies. 

Another crop as too like to follow ; nay, I fear, it is un- 
avoidable, if the conventiclers be permitted ftill to fcatter. Dryd. 
Convention, n.f [conventio, Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of coming together ; union; coalition; jun&ion. 

They are to be reckoned amongft the moft general affec- 
tions of the conventions, or aflociations of feveral particles of 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination. Boyle. 

2 . An affembly. 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmities, follies, 
and vices of private men. Swift. 

3. A contrad ; an agreement for a time, previous to a definitive 
treaty. 

Conventional, adj. [from convention .] Stipulated; agreed 
on by compad. 

Conventional fervices referved by tenures upon grants, made 
^ out of the crown or knights fervice. Hale's Com. Law of Engl . 
Conve^tionar y. adj. [from convention d\ Ading upon con- 
trad ; fettled by ftipulations. 

1 he ordinary covenants of moft conventionary tenants are, 
to pay due capon and due harveft journeys. Carcw’s Survey. 
Conventual, adj. [conventuel, French.] Belonging to a con- 
vent : monaftick. 

Tliofe are called conventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over a monaftery. Ayliffe' s Par ergon . 

V O L . I. ^ 
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Conventual, n.f. [horn convent.] A monk; a nun ; one 

th f;i:: “ n «* a Xtf 

Adam could not laugh before ihe lall. to one 

To CONVERGE, v. n. [conver go, Latin.] 1 o ter 

ooint from different places. . . a ^ 

wh ' tofcXX”™’ 1 ™*.' "i ; 3U." « 

saws s , - — * 

a white body. . 

Enfweepmg firft 

The lower fkies, they all at once converge ^ 

Fliffh to the crown of heaven. ^ Tbomfoi . - 'p ' 

Convergent. ? adj. [from converge ] 1 ending to one poi 

Converging. ) from different places. 

ConveRging Series. See Series. _ _ written 

ConvErsaele. adj. [from converge. It is fometim 
miverfihle, but improperly ; converfant, comerfation, 

Qiialifted for converfation ; fit for company ; well adapted eo 
tfc reciprocal communication of thoughts; communicative. 
That fire and levity which makes the young ones icarc- 

converfible, when tempered by years, makes a gay old age. 

Guardian, JN . ior. 

Conve'rsableness. n.f [from converfable ] The quality of 
being a pleafing companion ; fluency of talk. 

ConveRsably. adv. [from converfable.'] In a converfable 
with the qualities of a pleafing communicative co.n- 




manner 


pamon. 

ConveRsant. adj. [converfant, French.] ^ , 

1. Acquainted with ; having a knowledge of any thing acquired 
by familiarity and habitude ; familiar : with m. 

The learning and {kill which he had by being converfant in 
their books. Hooker, b. in. fedt. c . 

Let them make fome towns near to the mountain s fide, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours, ana be con- 
verfant in the view of the world. Spenfer' s State of Ireland . 

Thofe who are converfant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgment of it. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

He ufes the different diale&s as one who had been conver- 
fant with them all. Pope's Effay on Homer . 

2. Having intercourfe with any ; acquainted ; familiar by coha- 
bitation or fellowfhip ; cohabiting : with among or with. . 

All that Mofes commanded, Joftiua read before all the con- 
gregation of Ifrae), with the women, and the little ones, and 
the ftrangers that were converfant among them. Jof viii. 35. 

Never to be infcdled with delight, 

Nor converfant with eafe and idlencfs. Sbakefp. King John . 

Old men who have loved young company, and been con- 
v erf ant continually with them, have been of longlife. Bacon . 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou {halt behold. 

Thou, and all angels converfant on earth 

With man, or men’s affairs, how I begin 

To verify that folernn meffage. Miltons Farad. Regained. 

To fuch a one, an ordinary coffeehoufe- gleaner of the city 
is an arrant ftatefman, and as much fuperiour too, as a man 
converfant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
fhopkeeper. Lccke. 

3. Relating to; having for its objedt; concerning: with about, 
formerly in. 

The matters wherein church polity is converfant , are the 
publick religious duties of the church. Hooker , b. iii. 

If any think education, becaufe it is converfant about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and domeftick duty, he has been 
ignorantly bred himfelf. JVctton on Education. 

Difcretion, conlidcred both as an accomplifhment and as a 
virtue, not only as is converfant a ‘ out worldly affairs, but as 
regarding our whole exiftence. Addifn , Spectator, N°. 226. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objects which are fo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance to ourfelves and 


our country. 
Conversation. 


Nc 
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Addifon' s Freeholder , 
n. f [converfatio, Latin ] 

1. Familiar difeourfe; chat; eafy talk: oppofed to a formal 
conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy her thoughts 
with the fweet converfation of her fiftcr. * Sidney , b. ii„ 

What I mentioned fome time ago in converfation, was net 
a new thought, juft then ftarted by accident or occafion. Swift. 

2. A particular acl of difcourfmg upon any lubjecl ; as, we bad 
a long converfation on that quej lion. 

3. Commerce; intercourfe; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi- 
tudes, and converfation with the beft company of both fexes. 

Dryden. 

His apparent, open guilt ; 

I mean his converfation with Shore’s wife. Shu kef. Riih. III. 

4. Behaviour ; manner of acting in common life. 

Having your converfation honeft among the Gentiles. 1 Pet. 

ConveRsative. adj. [from convcr fe.] Relating to publick 
life, and commerce with men ; not contemplative.-' 

Finding him little ftudious and contemplative, Ihe chofe to 
endue him with converjativc qualities of youth. JVctton. 
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1 o CONVE RSE, v. n. [converfer, Fr. converfer, Latin.] 

1. To cohabit with ; to hold intercourfe with 5 to be a < 
panion to : followed by with. 

]\len then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more fimple 
ideas from without, according as the objedts they converfe 
zviih afford greater or Iefs variety. Lode. 

By approving the fentiments of a perfon with whom he 
converj'ed , in iuch particulars as were juft, he won him over 
from thofe points in which he was miftaken. Addif. Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
'\ o feek the diftant hills, and there converfe 
h' ith nature. Thomfon s Summer, l. 1 30. 

2 . To be acquainted with ; to be familiar to. 

I will converfe tv ith iron-witted fools, 

And unrefpedtive boys : none are for me, 

That look into me with confiderate eyes Shakef Rich. III. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 

Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converfe with Adam. Miltons Paradife Lof , b. v. /. 230. 

Much lefs can bird with beaft, or fifh with fowl. 

So well converfe. Mi ion s Paradife LoJl, b. viii. /. 396. 

4. 1 o difcourfefamiliarly upon any fubiedl: with on before the thing. 

Vv e had converfed fo often on that fuhject, and he had com- 
municated his thoughts of it fo fully to me, that I had not 
the leaft remaining difficulty. Dryden s Duf efnoy. 

5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long a time a wo- 
man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
verfed with a man ? If it were a hufband, fays file, the next 
day; if a ftranger, never. Guardian , N°. 165. 

Co'nv erse. n. f [from the verb. It is fometimes accented on 
the firft fy liable, fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed both : 
the firft is more analogical ] 

1. Converfation ; manner of difeourfing in familiar life. 

His converfe is a fyftem fit, 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift. 

Gen’rous converfe ; a foul exempt from pride, 

And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope sEjf. on Crit. 

Form’d by thy converfe , happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope’s Ef. on Man. 

2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; familiarity. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to flefti, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe ; yet it is like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanville's Apol. 

By fuch a free converfe with perfons of different fedls, we 
{hall find that there are perfons of good fenfe and virtue, per- 
fons of piety and worth. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [In geometry.] A propofition is faid to be the converfe of 

another, when, after drawing a conclufion from fomething 
firft propofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppofed. 
Thus, if two fides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppofite 
to thofe fides are alfo equal : the converfe of the propofition is, 
that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the fides oppofite to 
thofe angles are alfo equal. Chambers. 

Conve'rsely. adv. [from converfe.] With change of order; 
in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

Conve'rsjon. n.f. [converfo, Latin.] 

1. Change from one ftate into another ; tfan limitation. 

Artificial converfton of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours; and this of air may be tried by a month’s fpace. Bacon. 

There are no fuch natural gradations, and converfons of one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, ^as many have 
fancied. Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

The converfton of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
tr i t j on Arbuihnot on Ali merits. 

2. Change from rebrobation to grace, from a bad to a holy life. 


2. Change from one religion to another. 

O o u 


They palled through Fhenice and Samaria, declaring the 
conuerfon of the Gentiles. Ads xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argument; as, no virtue is 

vice ; no vice is virtue. Chamber s. 

5. Conversion of Equations, in algebra, is the reducing of a 
fractional equation into an integral one. 

Conve^sive. adj . [from converfe .] Converfable; fociablc. 
To CONVE'R F. v. a. [ convcrto , Latin,] 

1.. 'Fo change into another fubftance ; to tranfmute. 

If the whole atmofphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water about the eaith. Bur rut. 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

3. 'Fo turn from a bad to a good life. . 

He which converted ) the finner from the errour of his way, 

.{hall fave a foul from death, and fhall hide a multitude of fins. 

"fa. v. 20. 

Then will I teach tranfgrellbrs thy ways, and finders fhall 
be ccnvertednnto thee. PJ.h. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will calify into eleClricity, and convert the^ needle 
freely placed. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ft. c. 1. 

c. 'Fo apply to any ufe; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the fea fhall be converted unto thee, the 

forces of the Gentiles fhall come unto thee. if * x ’ 5. 


CON 

He acquitted himfelf not like an honeft man; f or he con 
verted the prizes to his own ufe. Arbuihnot on Coins 

6. Lo change one propofition into another, fo that what was 
the fubjea of the firft becomes the predicate of the fecond. 

I he papifts cannot abide this propofition converted: all fin 
is a tranfgreffion of the law ; hut every tranfgreffion of the 
law is fin. The apoftle theiefore turns it for us: all un- 
righteoufnefs, fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is unrighteoufnefs, fays Auftin, upon the place. Hale 

To Convert, v. n. To undergo a change; to be tranf- 
muted. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

That fear, to hate. Shakefpeare s Richard II. 

Co'nvert. n.f [from the verb.] A perfon converted from 
one opinion or one practice to another. 

The Jefuits did not perfuade the converts to lay afide the ufe 
of images. Stillingfect’ s Defence of Dif com fe on Rom. Idol. 

When Platon ifm prevailed, the converts to Chriftianity of 
that fchool, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philo- 

r °P r h y- Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of Chriftianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers , Sermon ix. 

Converter, n.f. [from convert.] One that makes converts. 

Convertibility, n.f [from convertible.] The quality of 
being poffibde to be converted. 

Convertible, adj. [from convert.] 

1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; capable of tranfmu- 
tation. 

Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though of 
the fame genus; nor are they reducible into another genus. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

The gall is not an alcali ; but it is alealefeent, conceptible 
and convertible into a corrofive alcali. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. So much alike as that one may be ufed for the other. 

'I hough it be not the real effence of any fubftance, it is 
the fpecifick effence, to which our name belongs, and is con - 
vcrtible with it. Locke. 

Many, that call themfelves Proteftants, look upon our wor- 
fhip to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papifts, and put 
prelacy and popery together, as terms convertible. Swif. 

Conve'rtibl y. adv. [from convertible.] Reciprocally; with 
interchange of terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was not alfo 
proud ; nor, convertibly , any one proud, who was not equally 
ungrateful. South’s Sermons. 

Co'nvertite. n.f. [convert!, French.] A convert; one con- 
verted from another opinion. 

Since you are a gentle convertite , 

My tongue fhall hufh again this ftorm of war. Sh. K. John. 

Nor would I be a convertite fo cold, 

As not to tell it. Donne. 

COfiTVEX. adj. [convexus, Latin.] Riling in a circular form ; 
oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to imitate the 
convex mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his picture. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 

Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 

Whatever dull or fand you on it place, 

And drops of water from its convex face ? Blackm. Creation. 

Cc/n vex. n. f A convex body ; a body fwelling externally into 
a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

F'rom Eaft to Weft burns through th’ ethereal frame, 

And half heav’n’s convex glitters with the flame. Tickel. 

Convened, particip. adj. [from convex.] Formed convex; 
protuberant in a circular form. 

In their natural figure they are ftraight ; nor have they 
their fpine convexed, or more confiderably embowed than 
either fharks, porpofes, whales, and other cetaceous animals. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 2. 

Conve'xedly. adv. [from convexed ] In a convex form. 

T hey be drawn convexedly crooked in one piece ; yet the 
dolphin, that carricth Arion, is concavoufly inverted, and 
hath its fpine deprefled. Browns Vulgar Errours, b, v. c. 2. 

Convexity, n.f. [from convex.] Protuberance in a circular 
form. 

Convex glaffes fupply the defeat of plumpnefs in the eye, 
and, by increafing the refraction, make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene diftindtly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glafs have a due degree of convexity. Newton’s Of t. 

If the eye were fo piercing as to defery even opake and 
little objects a hundred leagues off, it would do us little ler- 
vice ; it would be terminated by neighbouring lulls and woods, 
or in the larged: and evened plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. Lent ley. 

Conve'xly. adv. [from convex.] In a convex form. 

Almoft all, both blunt and fharp, are convexly conical, 1. e. 
they are all along convex, not only per ambition, but between 
both ends. Grew s Mufauin. 

Conve^x n Ess. n. f. [from convex.] Spheroidical protuberance; 

convexity, _ 

J Convexo- 
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Convexo-concave, adj. Having the hollow on the iniide, 
correfponding to the external protuberance. ^ 

Thefe are the phenomena of thick convexo-concave piates o 
glafs, which are every where ot the lame thicknefs. Denton. 
To CONVE'Y. v. a. [conveho, Latin.] 

1. To carry ; to tranfport from one place to another. 

Let letters be given me to the governours beyond the river, 
that they may convey me over ’till I come into Judea. Neh. ii. 7 . 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place thou flialt 
appoint me. 1 v * 9 * 

2. 'Fo hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, without 
any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Lode. 

3. To remove fecretiy 

There was one conveyed out of my home yedeiday in this 
bafket. Shakejpeare’s Merry Wives oj Windjor. 

4. To bring any thing, as an inftrument or tranfmiffion ; to 
tranfmit. 

Since there appears not to he any ideas in the mind, before 
the fenfes have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the 
underftanding arc coeval with lenlation. Locre. 

5. To transfer ; to deliver to another. 

Adam's property or private dominion could not convey any 
fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit all his father’s poffeffions, could not thereby come to have 
any fo.vereignity over his brethren. Locke . 

6. To impart, by means of fomething. 

What obfeured light the heav’ns did grant, 

Did but convey unto cur fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shah. Com. of Err. 
Men fill one another’s heads' with noife and founds, butow- 
vej not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 

T hat which ufes to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the ufual organ, not being'taken notice of, there follows no 
fenfation. Locke. 

Sortie fingle imperceptible bodies muft come from them to 
the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain fome motion which 
produces thofe ideas. ' Locke. 

T’.i'ey give energy to our expreffions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenfe phrafes, than any in our own 
tongue. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 405. 

7. To impart; to introduce. 

Others convey themfelves into the mind by more fenfes than 
one. Locke. 

8. To manage with privacy. 

I will convey the bufinefs as I fhall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Convf/yance. n.f [from convey.] 

1. The acl of removing any thing. 

Teil her, thou mad’ft away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her fake, 

Mad’ft quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sh. R. III. 

2. Way for carriage or tranfporration. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the 
countries' named in the text. Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, where there is 
no cmvepance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the 
coft of the carriage. Temple. 

3. The method of removing fecretiy from one place to another. 

Your hufband’s here at hand ; bethink you of fome convey- 
ance : in the houfe you cannot hide him. Shakefpeare. 

4. The means or inftrument by which any thing is conveyed. 

We pov/t upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve 
Stuff’d thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 

^ With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Sh. Coriolan. 

5. 1 ranlmiffion ; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the defeending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, 
topofterity. l Qcke% 

6. Act ot transferring property ; grant. 

Doth not the ait of the parent, in any lawful grant or con- 
veyance, bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? Spenf on Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

I he very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; 
and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shakef Hamlet. 

I his begot a fuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry, 
who tound the conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in juftice 
^ he muft decree the land to the earl. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8 . Secret management; juggling artifice; private removal; 
fecret fubftitution of one thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly fallen into 
error, as with them whole ftate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only the help which, by fubtile conveyance, they draw out 
ot cafual events, arifing from day to dav, ’till at leno-th they 
be clean ipent. ' Hooker, b. Hi. / + . 

'wloie conveyance, and each practice ill 

Of tonnage and knavery. Spenfer’s Hubberd’s Tale. 

I am this day come to furvey the Tower; 
c.i nee Henry’s death, I fear, there is conveyance. Sh. H. VI 
L-an they not juggle, and with flight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right, HuMras, f. ii. 2 . 
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Conve'yancer. n.f. [from conveyance.} A lawyer who 
draws writings by which property is transferred. 

Conve'yer. If [from convey. ] One who carr.es or tranf- 
mits any thing from one place or perfon to another 

The conveyers of waters of thefe times content themie v 
■with one inch in fix hundred feet. Brerewoodon Languages. 

Thofe who ftand before earthly princes, in the neareit de- 
cree of approach, who are the difpenfers of their favours, 
and conveyers of their will to others, do, on that very account, 
challenge high honours to themfelves. Atterbary s Sermons. 

To CONVICT, v. a. [convinco, Latin.] 

1. To prove guilty ; to detedt in guilt. > 

And they which heard it, being conviPted by their own con- 

fcience, went out one by one. 

Things, that at the firft fhew feemed poffible, by ripping 
up the performance of them, have been convitlcd of }f~ 
poffibility. ^ ^ Bacon’s Holy Whr. 

2. To confute ; to difeover to be falfe. 



of 

be rejected. • a 1 

Convi ct, adj. [rather the participle of the verb.] Convicted; 

detected in guilt. 

Before I be convict by courfe of law. 

To threaten me with death is moil: unlawful. Shah. R. HI* 
By the civil law a perfon convitf, or confeffing his own 
crime, cannot appeal. \Ayiiffe s Parcrgon. 

Convict a papift he, and I a poet. Pope’s IjiJL of Hor. 

Co'nvict. n. j. [trom the verb.] A perfon caftatthe bar ; one 
found guilty of the crime charged againft him ; a criminal de- 
tected at his trial. , 

On the fcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
fpace of time both to the ccnvitt and to perfons confeffing, in 
order to fatisfy the judgment. _ Ay life’ s Parer gin. 

ConvFction. n.f [from convidi.] 

1. Dctedion of guilt, which is, in law, either when a man is 

outlawed, or appears and confeffes, or elfe is found guilty by 
the inqueft. Cowcl. 

The third beft abfent is condemn’d, 

ConviCt by flight, and rebel to all law ; 

Conviction to the ferpent none belongs. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

2. The aCt of convincing ; confutation ; the aCt of forcing 
others, by argument, to allow a pofition. 

When therefore the apoftle requireth hability to conviCt: 
hereticks, can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needful, to ufe the principal inftrument of their 
conviction, the light of reafon. Hooker, b. iii. f 8. 

The manner of his conviction was defigned, not as a pecu- 
liar privilege to him ; but as a Handing miracle, a iafting ar- 
gument, for the conviPiion of others, to the very end of the 
world. Atterbury’s Sermons . 

Their wifJom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, againft: the con- 
viction of their own confidences. Swift. 

ConvFctive. adj. [from eonvift.] Having the power of con- 
vincing. 

To CONVFNCE. v. a. [convinco, Latin.] 

1. To force another to acknowledge a contefted pofition. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men of, and to perfuade them to, is no ocher but what 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 
human confederation. Tillotjon. 

But having drifted ev’ry form to Tcape, 

Convinc’d of conqucft, he refum’d his fhape. Dryd. Virg. 
Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the ufeful truths we have, with a 
convincing evidence. Locke . 

2. To convict; to prove guilty of. 

T o convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds. Jude 15. 

The difeovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. Raleigh . 

O feek not to convince me of a crime, 

^ Which I can ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. Dryden. 

3. To evince; to prove ; tomanifeft; to vindicate. 

Your Italy contains none fo accompl idled a courtier, to 
convince the honour of my miftrefs. Shakejpeare’s Cymbeline . 

4. I o overpower ; to lurmount. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That ftay his cure ; their malady convinces 
The great eftay of art. Shakefpeare s Macbeth , 

Knaves be fuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate fuit. 

Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrefs, 

Convinc’d or fuppled them, they cannot chufe 

But they muft blab. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

y/hen Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will i, with wine and waffel, fo convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Lqnvi ncement. n.f [from convince.] Convidtion. 


If 
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U that be not convincement enough, let him weigh the other 
a ^°« Decay of Piety. 

Convi'ncible. adj. [from convince .] 

1. Capable of conviction. 

2. Capable of being evidently difproved, or detected. 

Upon what uncertainties, and alfo convincible falfities, they 
often eredted iuch emblems, we have elfewhere delivered. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 

Convincingly, aclv. [from convince.] In fuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or difpute ; fo as to produce eon- 


viciion. 


This he did fo particularly and convincingly , that thofe of 
the parliament were in great confufion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The refurredtion is fo convincingly attefled by fuch perfons, 
with fuch circumftances, that they who confider and weigh 
the teftimony, at what diftance foever they are placed, can- 
not entertain any more doubt of the refurredHon than the 
crucifixion of Jefus. Attcrbury s Sermons. 

Convincingness, n.f. [from convincing .] The power of 


convincing. 


To CONYTVT. v. a. [ convivo , Latin.] To entertain; to 
feaft. A word, I believe, not elfewhere ufed. 

Firft, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent, 

There in the full convive you. Sbakefp. Drains and Crejfda. 

Convi'Val. \ adj. [convivalis, Latin.] Relating to an er.ter- 

Convi'vial. ) tainment; feftal ; focial. 

I was the firft who fet up feftivals ; 

Not with high taftes our appetites did force, 

But bird with converfation and difeourfe ; 

Which feafts, convivial meetings we did name. Denham. 

Conu'ndrum. n.f. A low jeft ; a quibble ; a mean conceit: 
a cant word. 

Mean time he fmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. Philips. 

To CO'NVOCATE. v. a. [ convocc , Lat ] To call together; 
to fummon to an aftembly. 

ConvocaTion. n.f [convocation Latin.] 

1 . The act of calling to an aftembly. 

Diaphantus making a general convocation , fpake to them in 
this manner. Sidney . 

2. An aftembly. 

On the eighth day fhall be an holy convocation unto you. 

Lev. xxiii. 20. 

3. An aftembly of the clergy for confultation upon matters ec- 

clefiaftical, in time of parliament ; and as the parliament con- 
fifts of two diftindt houfes, fo does this ; the one called the 
upper houfe, where the archbifhops and bifhops fit feverally 
by themfelves ; the other the lower houfe, where all the reft 
of the clergy are reprefented by their deputies. Ccwel. 

I have made an offer to his majefty, 

Upon our fpiritual convocation , 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his predeceflbrs part withal. Shakcfpeare's Henry TV. 
This is the declaration of our church about it, made by 
thofe who met in convocali n Still ngf. Def. ofDifc.on Ro. Idoi. 

To CONVOKE, v. a. [ convoco , Latin.] To call together; 

to fummon to an aftembly. _ . 

Aftemblies exercife their legiftature at the times that their 
conftitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way preferibed to convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Eaft, 

Convoke the peerage. Pope's OdyJJey , b. i. /. 354 - 

The fenatc originally confided all of nobles, the people 
beino- only convoked upon iuch occafions as fell into their cog- 
nizance. ' . „ w*- 

To CONVO'LVE. v. a. [convolve, Latin.] To roll together ; 

to roll one part upon another. 

He writh’d him to and fro convolv'd. 

Us’d to milder feents, the tender race 
By thoufands tumble from their honey’d domes. 

Convolv'd and agonizing in the duft. Thomfon s Autumn. 

Convoluted, part, [of the verb I have found no example ] 
Twifted; rolled upon itfelf. 


Milton. 


c o o 

Con vo y. n.f [from the verb. Anciently the accent was on 
the laft fyllable ; it is now on the firft.] 

1 . Attendance on the road by way of defence. 

Sifter, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is afliftant, do not fleep, 

But let me hear from you. Shakcfpeare's Hamlet . 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done ; at fuch a breach, at fuch a convoy. Shakefp. Henry V 
Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, he would 
not have made himfelf his people’s convoy to fecure them in 
their paffage to it. South's Sermons. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way fecure. Dryd. Aureng. 
Convoy (hips accompany their merchants ’till they may pm- 
fecute the voyage without danger. Dryden's Pref Dufrefno\. 

2. The a£t of attending as a defence. 

Swift, as a fparkle of a glancing ftar, 

I flioot from heav’n to give him fafe convoy. Milt. Par. Re? 

Co' nusance. n.f. [conoifance, French] Cognifance; notice;- 
knowledge. A law term. 

To CONVU'LSE. v. a. [ convufus , Latin.] To give an irre- ' 
gular and involuntary motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loofen’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 

Crufh’d horrible, convuljing heaven and earth. Thomf Summ. 

Convulsion, n.f [ conviiljio , Latin.] 

1. A convulfion is an involuntary contradlion of the fibres and 

mufcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally 
diftorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a convulfion , the indiffe- 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2 . Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; commotion; 
difturbance. 

All have been fubjeft to fome concufiions, and fallen under 
the fame convulfions of ftate, by diflentions or invafions. 'Temple. 

Convu'lsive. adj. [ convulff French.] That which produces 
involuntary motion ; that which gives twiches or fpafms. 

They are irregular and convulfive motions, or ftrugglings of 
the fpirits. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying foul’s convulfive ftrife, 

And all the anguifh of departing life. Dryden's Aurengzele. 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame. 

And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came : 

Her hair flood up ; convulfive rage pofiefs’d 

Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breaft. Dryd. 

In filence weep. 

And thy convulfive forrows inward keep. Prior. 

CO'NY. n.f. [ Lanin , Germ, connil or cohnin , Fr. cuniculus, 
Latin.] A rabit; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 

With a fhort-legg’d hen, 

Lemons and wine for fauce ; to thefe a cony 
Is not to be defpair’d of, for our money. Ben. Johnf. Epig. 
The hufbandman fuffers by hares and conys, which eat the 
corn, trees. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Cony-borough, n.f A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. 

To Co'nycatch. v.n. To catch a cony, is, in the old cant 
of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick. 

I have matter in my head againft you, and againft your 
conycatching rafeals. Sbakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Co'nycatcher. n.f. A thief; a cheat; a (harper; a 
tricking fellow ; a rafeal. Now obfolete. 

To Coo. v. n. [from the found.] 7 o cry as a dove or pigeon. 

The ftock-dove only through the foreft cooes , 
Mournfully hoarfe. Thomfon s Summer , /. 610. 

COOK, n. f [ coquus , Latin.] One whofe profefiion is to 
drefs and prepare vidtuals for the table. 

One miftrefs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurle, 
or his dry-nurfe, or his cook, or his laundry, his wafher, an 
his wringer. Shakcfpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The new-born babe, by nurfes overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. Drydcn. 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and fifties, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the exquilite- 
nefs of the tafte. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, that the plates nefs of the tafte Tfles 0 

that and plain, whereas thefe are convoluted and Cook-maid. n.f. [«rf*ndW] A maid that drel.es pro 

Woodward on Fofjils. 


of 

infleefted. 

Convolution, n. f. [ 'convolution Latin.] 

1. The a& of rolling any thing upon itfelf; the ftate of being 

rolled upon itfelf. . . , 

Obferve the convolution of the faid fibres in all other g anc .., 

in the fame or fome other manner. Crew's Cofnol. b. i. c. 5. 
A thoufand fecret, fubtle pipes beftow, 

From which, by num’rous convolutions v. ound, 

Wrap’d with th ’attending nerve, and twifted round. Blackm. 

2 . The ftate of rolling together in company. 

And tofs’d wide round. 

O’er the calm fea, in convolution fwift 
The feather’d eddy floats. Thomfon' s Autumn , L 84 5 - 

To CONVO'Y. «. *. [conveyer, hr. from conviare, low Latin.] 
To accompany by land or lea for the fake of defence ; as, he 
was convoyed by flaps of war. 


that his 


2. 


viftons 

A friend of mind was lately complaining to me, 
wife had turned off one of the beft cook-maids in England. 

Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 3 
Cook-room. n. f. [ cook and room .] A Room :n which prou 
ftons are prepared for the fhip’s crew. 

To Cook. v. a. \coqus , Latin.] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Who can but think, that had either of the crinv 

been cooked to their palates, they might have change ftp 

Decay of Pity- 

2. To prepare for any purpofe. , 

Hanging is the word. Sir ; if you be ready foi 1 •> ) 
are welT cookt. Shahfcari s C-U»» 

Co'okery. n.f [from a ok ] The art of drefling vittua.s. 

Some man’s wit Foun d 


COO 

Found th’ art of cook'ry to delight his lelife : . 

More bodies are confum’d and kill’d with it, _ ; 

Than with the fword, famine, or peftftence. 

Ev’rv one to cookery pretends. King s Ait of Loj t y . 
Thefe are the ingredients of plants before they are pie- 
pared by cookery. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

COOL. adj. [ koelen , Dutch.] 

1. Somewhat cold ; approaching to cold. , . 

He fet his leg in a pale- full, as hot as he could weft endure 

it, renewing it as it grew cool. 

2 . Not zealous; not ardent; not angry; not fond; without 

Cool! 0 *./ Freedom from heat ; foft and refrelhing c.old nefs. 
But fee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid’ the cool of yon high marble ar Ji, , ^ 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. . Addl f oh s Cat . 0 ’ 

Philander was enjoying the cool of the morning, among the 
dews that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the air 
a frefhnefs. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

7 o Cool. v. a. [koelen, Dutch.] 

1 . To make cool ; to allay heat. 

Snow they ufe in Naples inftead of ice, becaufe, as tney 
fay, it cools or congeals any liquor fooner. Addijon on Italy. 

" Jellv of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fubacid fruit, . is 
coding , and very agreeable to the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To quiet paflion ; to calm anger; to moderate zeal. 

it is but as a body flight diftemper’d, 

Which to its former ftrength may be reftor’d, 

With good advice and little medicine; 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cool'd. Shak. II. IV. 
He will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and repine in private, 
becaufe he will be apt to fear fome ill eftedl it may produce in 
cooling your love tQ him. Addijon' s Sped? at or, N c . 171. 

They tell us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other people’s quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their 
zeal. Swift. 

To Cool. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs hot. 

2. To grow lefs warm with regard to paftion or inclination. 

My humour fliall not cool ; I will incenfe fiord to deal with 
poifon ; -I will poffefs him with yeilownefs. Sh. M. W. of W. 
You never cool while you read Homer. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
I’m impatient ’till it be done ; I will not give myfelf liberty 
to think, left I fhould cool. Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

Co'oler. n.f. [from cool i] 

j. That which has the power of cooling the body. 

Coolers are of two forts ; firft, thofe which produce an im- 
mediate fenfe of cold, which are fuch as have their parts in 
lefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling ; and fecondly, 
fuch as, by particular vifeidity, or grofiiiefs of parts, give a 
greater confidence to the animal fluids than they had before, 
whereby they cannot move fo faft, and therefore will have 
lefs of that inteftine force on which their heat depends. The 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water ; and 
the latter are fuch as cucumbers, and all fubftances producing 
vifeidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame neceflity for a cooler 
as in man. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coolers. Ariuthn. on Aliments. 
2. A veffel in which any thing is made cool. 

•Your firft wort being thus boiled, lade oft' into one or more 
coolers , or cool-backs, in Which leave tire fullage behind, and 
let it run oft fine. Mortimer' s Art of Husbandry. 

Co'oll v . aclv. [from cool] 

1. Without heat, or (harp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought. 

And frefti bedew’d with ever-fpouting ftreams. 

Sits coolly calm. Thomfon s Summer, l. 455. 

2. Without paftion. 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our reafon, are 
fitteft to be employed upon reafonable creatures. Atterbury. 
Cc/oi.N ess. n. f [from cool.~\ 

3 . Gentle cold ; a loft or mild degree of cold. 

This difference confifteth not in the heat or coolnefs of 
fpirits; for cloves, and other fpices, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot fpirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

I he toad loveth fhade and coolnefs. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

Yonder the harveft of cold months laid up, 

Gives a frefti coolnefs to the royal cup; 
j here ice, like cryftal, firm and never loft, 

Tempers hot July with December’s froft. Waller. 

1 he ftieep enjoy the coolnefs of the fhade. Dryd. Fir*. 
2. vv ant of affeftio-n ; diftnclination. 

^ I hey parted with Iuch coolnefs towards each other, as if 
they fcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon , b. viii. 

3- f reedom from paftion. 

Coo me. n.f. 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. Philips. 

2. That matter that works out of the wheels of carriages. Bailey. 

3 * large coals m Scotland for ufelefs duft which °falls from 
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Coomb, or Come, n.f [comblr, Fr. 

Stinker, j A meafure of coi n containing four bulliels. mue, 

COOP, n.f \fuype, Dutch.] . , , .. .. 

1. A barrel; a veffel for the prefervation of l.quids. 

2 A cave ; a penn for animals ; as poultry or ^cen. 

When Gracchus was flain, the fame day the chickens refufed 

to eat out of the coop; and Claudius Pulcher underwent the 

like fuccefe, when he contemned the tr, pud, ary augmations. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. 1. c. II. 

There were a great many crammed capons 

ToCoop. [from the noun.] To fliut up ini narrow 

compafs; to confine; to cage; toimpnfon. 

That pale, that white- fac’d fhore,. _ • 

Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean’s roanngtides, . 

And coops from other lands her iflanders. Shakejp. K. John 

The Engliftimen did coop up the lord Ravenftein, that lie 
flirred not f and likewife held in ftrait fiege the maritime part 

of the town. , Bac g s H Z y . I 

In the taking of a town the poor efcape better than the 

rich ; for the one is let go, and the other is plun^d an 
j L Eft range, 

cooped up. _ -ah' 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fhame is lhown. 

Coop'd up a fecond time within your town ! , _ . . 

Who dare not iffue forth in open field. Drydcn s ALnetd. 
One world fuffic’d not Alexander’s mind ; 

Coop'd up, he feem’d in earth and feas confin'd. Dry. jura. 
Coop'd in a narrow ifle, obferving dreams 

With flattering wizards. Dryden's Juv. Sat. io» 

The Trojans, coop'd within their walls fo long, ^ 

Unbar their gates, and ifiue in a throng. _ Dryden's /tneid. 

The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
in comparifon of law or phyfick, of aftrology or chymiftry, 
coots the underftanding up within narrow bounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. # . Locke. 

They are cooped in clofe by the laws of their countries, and 
the ftriCt guards of thofe whofe intereft it is to keep them ig- 
norant, left, knowing more, they fhould believe the lefs in 
them. _ Locke. 

What ! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 

Coope'e. n. f. [coupe, French.] A motion in dancing. 

A Co'oper. n. J [from coop.'] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging to fome, 
towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coopers , by virtue of 
their charters, pretend to privilege and jurifdiciion. Child. 

Co'operage. n.J. [from cooper . ] The price paid for cooper s 
work. 

To COOTERATE. v. n. [con and opera , Latin.] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the fame end. 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many,- that per- 
haps would otherwife cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almoft alone to his own ends. Bacon , Effay 6 . 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that higheft fatif- 
faction and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity. Boyle . 

2. To concur in producing the fame effeCL 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 
operate to their converfions. Browri s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 2. 

All thefe caufes cooperating , muft, at laft, weaken their 
motion. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

The fpecial aCls and imprefiions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperate t 
with it, are fubjects beyond our reach and compreheiilion. 

Rogers , Sermon 14. 

Cooperation, n.f. [from cooperate.] The a£t of contri- 
butingr or concurring; to the fame end. 

We might work any effeCt without and againft matter; and 
this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Cooperative, adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting the fame 
end jointly. 

Coopera'tor. n.f [from cooperate.] He that, by joint en- 
deavours, promotes the fame end with others. 

Coopta'tion. n. f. [ coopto , Latin.] Adoption ; affumption. 

COORDINATE, adj. [con and ordinatus , Latin.] Holding 
the fame rank; not being fubordinate. Thus fhell-fifh may 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, cruftateous and tefta- 
ceous ; each of which i> again divided into many fpecies; 
fubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each other. 

Thq word Analyfis fignifies the general and particular heads 
of a difeourfe, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and fubordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'rdinately. adv. [from coordinate.] In the fame rank; 
in the fame relation ; without fubordination. 

Coo'rdinateness. n.f. [from coordinate.] The ftate of being 
coordinate. 

Coordination, n.f [Worn coordinate.] The ftate of holding 
the fame rank ; of (landing in the fame relation to fomethin? 
higher ; collateralnefs. & 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare coordination 
5 P of 
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andTnT™ mixture betwixt monarchy, optima* 

Wh n 2 • HoweU ? r ‘-e™nence of Parliament. 

th'tll K C intn § ues of a play are fo ill ordered, 

I f the y have no coherence with the other, I muft grant that 

yfuhus_ has reafon to tax that want of due connexion; for 
coordination in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a 

t-OOT. nf. [ maer-koet , Out. cotie, French.] A fmall black 
water-fowl, feen often in fens and marlhes. 

~ A lake, the haunt 

COP „ C °r%\ ! n n 0f the M c" g cormorant - Dryden’ s Fables. 

COP. n.f. [kop, Dut cop, Sax.] The head; the top of any 

thing ; any thing „fmg to a head. As a cop, vulgarly cock of 

wn t' Ca l k 2 properly cop-cajlle, a fmall caftle or houfe on 
a mil. A cob of cherryftones for cop, a pile of Hones one laid 
upon another ; a tuft on the head of birds. 

Copal, n.f. The Mexican term for a gum. 

Coparcenary, n. f [from coparcener J Joint fucceffion to 
any inheritance. 

In the defeent to all the daughters m coparcenary, for want 
of fons, the chief houfe is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 

rnPA / RPTT>JT7T? r r c Hale’ s Hi/fory of Common Law. 
COPARCENER. n.f [from con and particeps, Lat.] 

Coparceners are otherwife called parceners ; and, in com- 
• mon law, are fuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of 
the anceitor. < Cowel 

■ This great lordfhip was broken and divided, and partition 
made between the five daughters : in every of thefe portions, 
the coparceners feveraUy exercifed the fame jurifdiaion royal, 
which the earl marfhal and his fons had ufed, in the whole 
province. Davies on Ireland. 

CopaRceny. n.f [See COPARCENER J An equal {hare 

rnPA^T'KTFp S * r r , Philips's World of Words. 

CU1 AK1 JNER. n.f [co and partner .] One that has afhare in 

fome common ftock or affair ; one equally concerned ; a 
lharer ; a partaker ; a partner. 

? . Our faithful friends, 

Th afiociates and copartners of our lofs. Milt. Parad. Lojl 
Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happinefs with me?~Or rather not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r. 

Without copartner ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. Ix. /, 825. 

Rather by them 

I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Copartnership, n.f [ from copartner .] The ftate of bear- 
ing an equal part, or pofleffing an equal fhare. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in copartnerjhip. 

/ _ Male's Hi/lory of Common Law. 

Copatain. adj. [from cope.] High raifed ; pointed. Hanmer. 
Oh, fine villain ! a filken doublet, a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
cloke, and a copatain hat. Shakejpeare’s Paining of the Shrew . 

n 4 / rv . /* rT. • r • • a. “ . 


Copa / v v A . n.f [It is fometimes written capivi, copivi, capayva. 


Spenfer. 


copayva , cupayva , cupaylal\ A gum which diftils from a tree 
in Brafil. It is much ufed in diforders of the urinary paf- 
fages. 

Cope. n. f [ See Cop. ] 

1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 

2. A facerdotal cloak, or vefhnent worn in facred miniftration. 
3 ’ Any thing which is fpread over the head ; as the concave of 

the Ikies ; any archwork over a door. 

All thefe things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope , both molt and lead:, 

Thfeir being have, and daily are increaft. 

Over head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew; 

And, flying, vaulted either hod with fire; 

So, under fiery cope, together rufh’d 

Both battles main. Milton's Paradife Lojl ; b. vi. /. 215* 

I he fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who. is fo knowing as his mader. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
To Cope. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head. Addfon on Italy. 

2 . To reward ; to give in return. 

< I and my friend 

Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thoufand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shakefpeare. 

3. To contend with ; to oppofe. 

Know my. name is lod ; 

By treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit ; 

Yeti am noble as the adverfary I come to cope. Sh. K. Lear, 
To Cope . v. n. 

1. To contend ; to druggie ; to drive. It has with before the 
thing or perfon oppofed. 

In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The con- 
jecture of Junius derives it from koopen , to buy, or fome other 


COP 


m - 


word of the fame import ; fo that to cope with, fignifies to 
tcrchange blows, or any thing elfe, with another. ° 

, , , , Let our trains 

March by us, that we may perufe the men 
Wefliouldha ve cop’d withal. Shakefpeare’ s Henry W . « ;; 

It is likely thou wilt undertake - ' 

A thing, like death, to chide away this fhame. 

That copes wtth death itfelf, to Tcape from it. Shakefpeare 

a a a hlS over " match > who, felf- deceiv’d 
ralh, beforehand had no better weigh’d 

I he drength he was to cope with, or his own. Milt. P R 
They pei feftly underdood both the hares and the enemv 
they were to cope withal L’EJirange’s Fall! 

On every plain. 


5 ?^. cop d Wlt ^ d ’ re was the din of war. Philips 
A J r „ F §^ erals ^ve not been able to cope with the troops of 
Alhens, which I have conduced. Addifon’s Whig Examiner 


If the mind apply itfelf firft t0 eaS^^E 
near a-kin to what is already known ; and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it wm be able, in this manner, to cope with great diffi- 
culties, and prevail over them with amazing and happy 

i“J ce s. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 

2. To encounter; to interchange kindnefs or fentimems. 

Thou irefti piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force mud know 
I he royal fool thou cop'Jl with. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I will make him tell the tale anew ; 
tVhere, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakefp. Othello . 
9 Thou art e’en as jud a man, 

As e’er my convention coped withal. Sbakefpec.re s Hamlet . 
Co'pel. See Coppel. 

Copesmate. n.f [ perhaps for cupfmate, a companion in 
drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope , for houfe. 1 
Companion; friend. An old word. 

t ever daid in place, ne fpake to wight, 

Till that the fox his copefnate he had found. Hubberd' s Tale. 
Co'pier. n.f. [from copy.] 

1 . One that copies ; a tranferiber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its charadfers altered by 
copiers and tranferibers. Acldifon on Ancient Coins, 

z. One that imitates ; a plagiary ; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier , and a poet 
but a plagiary of others. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy . 

Let the faint copier , on old T yber’s fhore, 

Nor mean the talk, each breathing bud explore ; 

Line after line with painful patience trace, 

^ This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 

Co'ping. n.f. [from cope.] The upper tire of mafonry which 
covers the wall. * 

All thefe were of codly dones, even from the foundation 
unto th c coping. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

The coping , the modillions, or dentils, make a noble {hew 
by their graceful projetdions. Addifon's Freeholder , N°, 41?, 
CO'PIOUS. adj. \_copia , Latin.] 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quantities. 

This alcaline acrimony indicates the copious ufe of vinegar 
„ an ^ acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace. 

And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 

In various converfe. Ton fan's Spring. 

2 . Abounding in words or images ; not barren; not confined ; 
not concife. 

Copiously, adv. [from copious.] 

1. Plentifully ; abundantly; in great quantities. 

2. At large ; without brevity or concifenefs ; difFufely. 

T hefe feveral remains have been fo copioufy deferibed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difeoveries on fo beaten a fubjedt. Addij. 
Copiousness, n. f [from copious ] 

1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; exuberance. 

2. Diffufion; exuberance of dile. 

The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copicufnefs of 
Homer, and the Latin poet made it his bufinefs to reach the 
^ concifenefs of Demodhenes. Dryden. 

Co'pist. n.f [from copy.] A copyer; a tranferiber; an 
imitator. 

CoRland. n.f A piece of ground in which the land termi- 
nates with an acute angle. Dill. 

Co pped. adj. [from cop.] Rifing to a top or head. 

It was broad in its bafts, and rofe ccpped like a fugar- 
l°^f- Wi f email s Surgery . 

Co'ppel. n.f [ This word is variouflv fpelt ; as copel, cupel, 
cnple, and cuppel\ but I cannot find its etymology ] An in- 
drument ufed in chymidry in the form of a difh, made of 
adies, well wafhed, to cleanfe them from all their fait; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in drofs, 

which 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners 
call the coppel a ted. Harris. 

CO'PPER. n.f. [ keper , Dut. cuprum, Latin.] One of the fix 


purifying metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 


or 


primitive metals. 

Copper is the mod du&ile and malleable metal, after gold 


2nd filver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed brafs ; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 
metal ; and copper and brafs, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces what the French call bronze, ufed for figures an 4 
datues. Chambers. 

Copper ■ is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter than filver, 
lead, and gold. It is not unfrequently found native in a mal- 
leable date, but in fmall quantities. In the date of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixtures, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. The richer copper ores are found in many 
parts of Germany and Sweden ; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the fined Swedifh. Hill on Fojfils. 

Two vedels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra, viii. 27. 
Co'pper. n. J'. A veffel made of copper; commonly ufed for a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half ; then they poured it 
into earthen veffels. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 848. 

Copper-nose. n. f. [ copper and nofe.] A red nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a good complexion : I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper-nofe . 

Shakefpeare' s Troilus and Crejfida. 

Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, affedling the 
face all over with great itching, which, being fcratched, looks 
red, and rife in great welks, rendering the vifage fiery ; and, 
in progrefs of time, make copper-nofes , as we generally exprefs 
^ them. Wifcman. 

Copper-plate, n.f A plate on which pictures are engraven 
^ for the neater impreflion: didinguifhed from a wooden cut. 
Copper-work, n.f [ copper and work.] A place where cop- 
per is worked or manufactured. 

This fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-works. 

Woodward on Fojfils. 

Copperas, n.f, [ kopperoofe , Dut. couperoufe, Fr. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only.] A name given to three forts 
of vitriol ; the green, the bluifh green, and the white, which 
are produced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countiies. .but what is commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
aitificial vitriol, made of a kind of {tones found on the fea- 

1 j e i n Ltatnpffiire, and fo weftward, ordinarily called 

gold itones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
me rains and dews, which in time breaks and diffolves the 
Itones : the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firft put old iron, which, in boiling, diffolves. When 
the boiling is finiftied, the liquor is drawn off into coolers, 
where it {hoots into cryftals of a fine green colour. This 
factitious copperas, in many refpefts, perfeaiy agrees with the 
native green vitriol of German/ ; and is ufed L dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Hill. 

may be queftioned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or copperas be trail fmu ted, from the cognation of copperas with 
copper, and the iron remaining after converfion. Brown. 

Co ppersmith, n.f. [copper nndfmith.] One that manufac- 
tures copper. 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is. 

Was a mad copperfmith of Elis ; 

Up at his forge by morning-peep. Swift 

Copperworm. n.f [teredo, in Latin.] 1 

1 . A little worm in {hips. 

2. A moth that fretteth garments. 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. Ainpworth 

co™ '- [fr0m ^ Containing copper ; mafle of 

lick fdtAdiffi?? °T Unga 7’ !l ighl J' impregnated with vitrio- 
hek lalts, diffdve the body of one metal, fuppofe iron, put 

, he i pnn S’ and de P°fite, in lieu of the irony particles 

CO'PPICE nn H S ;° r ppe 7 mines - ; WoJwarZtf. 

I PICE, n.f [ coupeaux , Fr. from couper, to cut or lop M It 

s often written copfe. ] Low woods cut at Prated times’ for 

fuel ; a place over-run with brufhwood. 

A land, each fide whereof was boarded both with hurh 

’hlLTl fer " Um b.e growth W,th S ,V«t 

A a , U L pon the ed S e of yonder coppice, * 

In /w’ where F?] 1 ma y have fhe faireft {hoot. Shakefpeare 
n coppice woods, if you leave ftaddles too thick thU •.* 1*1 

to bufhes and bria/s, and have littfe dean und’erwoo'd ” 


The willows and the hazel copfe s greeiZ™ * ^ 

knall now no more be feen, 


Fann irig their joyous leaves’ to their foft lays. Milt™ 

r rer " s > and 

The rale If ground, walks, or hedges Mortim 

mines! ° f lands wU1 faU U P°“ *e difoovery of coat 

Copple-dus T . n.f . : probably for or aftl dujl.) P 0 t 



der ufed in 
the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of Reel, 
copple-dujl, by pouncing into the quicklilver. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 
Copple-stones are lumps and fragments of fione or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and 
tumbled to and again by the adtion of the water. Woodward. 
CoRpled. adj. [from cop.] Rifing in a conick form; rifing 
to a point. 

There is fome difference in this fhape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more coppied. Woodward on Fofjils. 

Copse, n.f [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown with fhort wood. 

The Faff quarters of the {hire are not deftitute of copje 
woods. Car cw' s Survey of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn’d. 
Confounded lie, to the fame allies turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copfe it lay. 

His eye by certain level could furvey. Dryden.s Fables. 
To Copse, v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve underwoods. 
The negledl of copfng wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil confequence. Swift's AddreJ's to Parliament . 

CO' PULA, n.f [Latin.] The word which unites the fubjedt 
and predicate of a propofition ; as, books are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propofition ; it reprefents the 
adt of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts' s Logick. 

To COTULATE. v. a. [ eopulo , Latin.] To unite; to con- 
join ; to link together. 

If the force of cuftom, Ample and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuftom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon , EJfay 4c. 

To CoRulate. v. n. To come together as different fexes. 
Not only the perfons fo copulating are infected, but alfo their 
children. Wifmari s Surgery. 

Copula'tion. n.f [from copulate.] The congrefs or embrace 
of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited as 
unhoneft. Hooker , b iv. jecl. 11. 

CoRulative. adj. [copulativus, Latin.] A term of grammar. 
Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjedts 
or predicates connedted by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions ; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride : 
Caefar conquered the Gauls and the Britons : neither gold nor 
jewels will purchafe immortality. Waits'^ Logick. 

COTY. n.f [copie, Fr. copia, low Latin. Fhiod cuipiam fatta 
ejl copia exferibendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from *0^, labour; becaufe, fays he, to copy 
another s writing is very painful and laborious.] 1 
I* A tranfeript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write. Waller > 

. 1 , have not t he vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 

„ r . - . Denham. 

He ftept forth, not. only the copy of God’s hands, but alfo 
the copy of his perfections, a kind of image or reprefentation 

° f Tif ^ e ' ty ‘ n f F a1 .'- South ’ s Sermons. 

1 he Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 

of Italy, for the copies of the beft laws, chofe ten legiflators 

to put them into form. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome . 

^ C o/y indlVldUa b °° k 5 0nC ° f mai1y b °° kS * aS ’ a Z 00d 0r f air 

r °f the books of God was a matter of no 

mall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 
ten copies. _ Hooker, b. v. fit. 22. 

3. I he autograph; the original; the archetype; that from 
which any thing is copied. 

It was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

At board he fed not, for my urging it. 

Let him firft learn to write, after a copy , 
the vuJgar alphabet. HoUer , s EkmenU speech 

The firft of them I have forgotten, and cannot eafily re- 
trieve, becaufe the copy is at the prefs. Drvden 

4. An mftrument by which any conveyance is made in W 

1 hou know ft that Banquo and his Fleance 1 ives * 

r An U A n t i Cm nat f ure ’ s C 0 P/ S not eternal. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5 * A pidture drawn from another pidture. 

Copy-book. n.f. [copy-book.] A book in which comRa 
are written for learners to imitate. P CS 

C °Jn w°k D i; *' t C ° Py and hold ‘J A tenure » for which the 
tenant hath nothing to {hew but the copy of the rolls 

by tne fteward ot his lord’s court : for the fteward as J ° 

rolls other things done in the lord’s court, fo he reWfters Yk 

tenants as are admitted in the court, to any parcel °nf I Y* 

tenement belonging to the manor; and the Lnfcript of th" 

IS called the court-roll, tlie copy of which the #*.*« 

from him, and keeps as his only evidence This 

bafe tenure, becaufe it holds at the will of th * ,* Ca ed a 

4 vai V in one point or other, 

almoft 
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a! mod in every manor. Some copyholds are finable, and foilie 
certain : that which is finable, the lord rates at what fine oi: 
income he pleafes, when the tenant is admitted into it : that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called in many 
places cuftomary ; becaufe the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the cuftomary fine, as 
two (hillings (or an acre, or fo, cannot be denied his admif- 
fion. Some copy-holders have, by cuftom, the wood growing 
upon their own land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in ancient demefne ; and though they 
hold by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of freeholder: 
for, if (uch a one commit felony, the king hath annum , * Hem, 
and vaftum , as in cafe of freehold. Some others hold by com- 
mon tenure, called mere copy -h Id ; and they committing felony, 
their land efcheats to the lord of the manor. CoweL 

If a cuftomary tenant die, the widow (hall have what the 
law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addif Spefiat. 
Copy-holder, n. J\ [from copyhold.] One that is poflefl'ed of 
land in copyhold. 

To Co py . v a. [from the noun.] 

J. To tranfcribe ; to write after 

He who hurts a harmlefs neighbour’s peace. 

Who loves. a lie, lame (lander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Popes Epijlles. 

2. To imitate ; to propofe to imitation j to endeavour to re- 
femble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this defign of 
copying it out, poffefles himfelf of one of the greateft advan- 
tages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame, 

To copy out' their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur . 

To copy her few nymphs afpir’d. 

Her virtues fewer fwains admir’d. Swift. 

To Co'py. v. n. 

1. To do anything in imitation of fomething elfe. 

Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in the picture of a 
mafter, who has acquired reputation, muft of neceflity be ex- 
cellent ; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

2. It has fome times from before the thing imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his picture 
will look better. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
feem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick 
.writings, and in their poems upon love. Addifons Spectator. 
To CoqueT. v. a. [from the noun.] To entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle ; to treat with an appearance of 
amorous tenderness. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to fee how the gameftcrs play, and I railing at you both. Sivift. 
To Coqu'et. v. n. To a£t the lover. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was marry’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I faw coquetting t’other night. 

In publick, with that odious knight. ^ _ Swift. 

Co quetry, n. J. [coqueterie, ! rench.j Affectation of amoious 
advances ; defire of attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and be.uty one could defire in female 
companions, without a da(h of coquetry , that from time to 
time crave me a great many agreeable torments. Addif. Speft. 
COQUTTTE. n.f [ coquette , Fr. from coquart , a prattler.] 
j\ gay, airy girl ; a girl who endeavours to attradt notice. 
The- light coquettes in fylphs aloft repair, ^ 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. Popes Ra. of Lock. 
A coquette and a tinder-box are fparkled. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
Co'racle. n f [. cwrwgle , Welfh, probably from coriinn, lea- 
ther, Lat.] A boat ufed in Wales by fifhers ; made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloath upon a frame of wickei work. 
CO'RAL. n.f [coral Hum, Latin.] 

j Red coral is a plant of great hardnefs and ftony nature, 
while growing in the water, as it has after long expofure to 
the air The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the 
fe a, proceeds from a foft and thin coat, of a cruftaceous mat- 
ter, covering it while it is growing, and which is taken oft 
before it is packed up for ufe. I his external bark is o a 
fungous fpongy texture, of a yellowifh or greemfti colour 
and is full of an acrid juice refembling milk. It covers every 
part of the plant, and is eafily feparated from the internal or 
Sony part by friftion, while it is moift : 5 but adheres to it 
very firmly, if differed to dry on it. I he whole coral plant 
grows to a foot or more in height, and is varioufly lamifie . 
It is thickeft at the ftem, and its branches grow gradually 
(mailer to the extremities. It grows to ftones, or any 
folid fubftances, without a root, or without any way pe - 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has ecu _ ou 
whether coral were properly a plant or not ; but as it is foun 
to grow, and take in its nourifhment in the manner of plants, 
and to produce (lowers and feeds, or at lead a matter ana ogous 
■ to feeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable kingdom. lc 
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ancients afenbed great virtues to red coral \ ; but now it h only 
ufed internally as an aftringent and abforbent, with other ml 
dicines of the fame intention. We hear of white coral 0 f 
which the ancients make no mention ; and what is fold under 
this name is a fpecies of the madrepora, another fea-plant 
There is a black coral of the fame'ftony fubftance with the red 
and a % gloffy as the blackeft marble; but what is (old in the 
(liops under that name, is a plant of a different genus, and of 
a tough horny texture. Hill's Materia Medica. . 

I11 the fea, upon the Couth -weft of Sicily, much coral is 
found.. It is a fubmarine plant : it hath no leaves : it branch- 
eth only when it is under water. It is foft, and green of co- 
lour ; but being brought into the air, it becometh hard and 
(liining red, as we fee. Bacon's Natural Hiftbry, N°. 780. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of coral , caufed 
a man to go down a hundred fathom into the fea, withexprefs 
orders to take notice whether it were hard or foft in the place 
where it groweth. Braun's Vulgar Err curs, b. ii. c. 5. 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods. 

And fees the fecret fource of fubterranean floods. Dryd. Viro. 

A turret was inclos’d 
Within the Wall, of alabafter white. 

And crimfon coral , for the queen of night. 

Who takes in Sylvan fports her chaffe delight. Dryden 
Or where’s the fenfe, direct or moral. 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral ? Prior. 

2 . The piece of coral which children have about their necks, 
imagined to affift them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 

The bells (lie gingled. Pope. 

Coral-tree. n.f. [ corallodcndron , Latin.] 

It is a native of America, and produces very beautiful 
fcarlet flowers ; but never any feeds in the European gar- 
dens. Miller. 

Co'ralline. adj. [ corallinus , Latin.] Confiding of coral; 
approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up into itfelf ter- 
reftrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralline mat- 
ter, letting it fall again, as it becomes more quiet and calm. 

Wcodiuard on Fojftls. 

Co'raleine. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

Coralline is a fea-plant ufed in medicine ; but much infe- 
riour to the coral in hardnefs. It is naturally very rajnofe or 
branched, and forms a bunch of filaments two or three inches 
long, and each of them of the thicknefs of a (mall pack- 
thread, and jointed. They are fometimes greenifh, fome- 
times yellowifti, often redifli, and frequently white. Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather coralline , that 
lies under the owfe, which they are forced to remove before 
they can come to the bed of fand. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'ralloid. \cidv. Refembling coral. 

Co'ralloidal. J 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water, without approachment of air, we have experiment in 
coralline, with many coralloidal concretions. Brown . 

The pentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, that are com- 
pofed of plates fet lengthways of the body', and paffing from 
the furface to the axis of it. Woodward on FoJJils . 

Cora'nt. n.f [courant, French.] A nimble iprightly dance. 
It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg; lo in con- 
verfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, more than points of 
wit. _ _ Temple. 

I would as foon believe a widow in great grief for her hul- 
band, becaufe I faw her dance a corant about his coffin. JValJh. 

Co'rban. n.f. [omp] An alms-Mket; a receptacle of 
charity ; a gift ; an alms. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty by their cor ban 
il in-lnn Kin £ Charles. 



of religion. 


Corban (lands for an offering or gift made to God, 01 his 
temple. The Jews fometimes (wore by corban, or the gilts 
offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to ufe it. It all that he 
was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was declare 
corban, he was no longer permitted to allow them necc ary 
fubfiftence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud t eir 
creditors, by confecrating their debt to God. Gui Saviour 
reproaches the jews, in the Gofpel, with thefe unchauta e 
and irreligious vows. By this word fuch perfons were like- 
wife meant as devoted themfclves to the fervice of God and his 
temple, Corban fignifies alfo the treasury of the teiny c, 
where the offerings, which were made in money, v,eie ce 

pofited. Ca,m ‘ ■ 

CoR be. adj. [ courbe , French.] Crooked. 

For fiker thy head very tottie is, , 

So thy corbe (boulder it leans amifs. Sfenjer s Paftorais. 
Co'rbeils. n. f Little bafkets ufed in fortification, nLec^vun 
earth, and fet upon the parapet, to (belter the men m ^ii.-, 

upon the befiegers. . c 

Co'rbel. n.f [In architeHure. ] The reprefentation of a 
bafket, fometimes placed on the heads of the caiyatides, 
Co'rbel. \ . r 

Co'rbil. \ n J' k 


flip 
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. A fhort niece of timber flicking out fix or eight inches from 
aTa.l, fometimes placed for ftrength under the femi-g.rders 

2 A nicte or"hollow left in walls for figures or ftatues. Chambers. 
CORD n. f. f e-.rt, Welfh; ehtrda, Latin; cord,, t rench.j 
7 . A rope 5 a firing compofed of feveral ftrands or twifts. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intricate f unloofe: Shakefpeare' s King Lear 

She let them down ft a cord through the window. Jof 11. 5. 

Form’d of the fined complicated thread, 

Thefe num’rous cords are through the body lpread. Bladm. 

2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, furnilh feveral meta- 

Ph Thine eyes (hall fee Jerufalem a quiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that (hall not be taken down ; none of the (fakes there- . 
of (hall ever be removed, neither (hall any of the cords thereof 

he broken. ^VT\h°; 

o a quantity of wood for fuel, fuppofed to be meafured with a 

cord; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. . 

Cord-maker, n.f. [cord and make.] One whofe trade is to 

make ropes ; a ropemaker. r r 1 

Cord-wood, n.f [cord and wood.] Wood piled up for fuel, 

to be fold by the cord. 

To Cord. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with ropes; to 
faften with cords ; to clofe by a bandage. 

Co'rdage. n.f [from cord.] A quantity of cords ; the ropes 

They P faftened their (hips to the ground, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. 

Raleigh, EfJ'ay 1. 

Spain furnifiied a fort of ruffi called fpartum, ufeful for 
cordage and other parts of (hipping. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

To the cordage glued 

The failor, and the pilot to the helm. Thomfons Winter. 
Corded, adj. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder. 

To climb celeftial Silvia’s chamber-window. Shakefpeare. 
CordelFer. n.f. A Francifcan frier; fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cinHure. 

And who to affift but a grave cordelier . Prior. 

CO'RDIAL. n.f [from cor, the heart, Latin.] 

1. A medicine that increafes the force of the heart, or quickens 
the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what increafeth 
the force of the heart ; for, by increafing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in inflammatory difeafes. Whatever in- 
creafeth the natural or animal ftrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and mufcles, is a cordial: thefe are fuch fubftances 
as bring the ferum of the blood into the propereft condition 
for circulation and nutrition ; as broths made of animal fub- 
ftances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a 
wholfome but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and exhilerates. 

Then with fome cordials feek for to appeafe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 

And then my body fhall have fhortly eafe ; 

But fuch fweet cordials pafs phyficians art. Spenfer. 

Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. Dryden. 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the mod pleafmg objects I can find. 

Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. Dryden. 
Co'rdtal. adj. 

1. Reviving; invigorating; reftorative. 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

Fie only took cordial waters, in which we infufed fometimes 
purgatives. Wifetnaft s Surgery. 

2. Sincere ; hearty ; proceeding from the heart ; without hypo- 
crify. 

Doctrines are infufed among Chriftians, which are apt to 
obftruct: or intercept the cordial fuperftrudting of Chriftian 
life or renovation, where the foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
With looks of cordial love. 

Hung over her enamour’d. Milton . 

Cordia/lit y. n.f. [from cordial.] 

1. Relation to the heart. 

That the antients had any fuch refpeft of cordiality , or re- 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. Brown. 

2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 

Co'rdially. adv. [from cordial.] Sincerely; heartily; with- 
out hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made any doc- 
trine or propofition, wholly unfuitable to the heart, no argu- 
ment or demonftration, no nor miracle whatfoever, (half be 
able to bring the heart cordially to clofe with and receive 

South’s Sermons. 

Co rd^er. n f [cordonnier, French.] A (hoemaker. It is 
fc ufed divers ftatates. C W. 


COR 


CO RDON, n C rFr.l In fortification, a row of ftohes juttiAg 
out’ before the rampart and the bails of the parapet. 
CCFRDWAlN. n.f. [Cordovan leather, from Corao^a in p -J 

Spanifli leather. ,, 

Her ftraight legs mod bravely were embay d .. 

In golden bufkins of coftly cordwain. Fairy Queen, b. m 
Cordwa'iner. n.f. [Uncertain whether from Cordovan, bpa- 
C nTleathei-, or LL W, of which Jioes were formerly 
made, and are now ufed in the Spanrih Weft Ind.es. Tuooiu. J 

A fhoemaker. . 

CORE. n.f. [occur, French; cor, Latin.] 

1 . The heart. 

Give me that man 

That is not pafflon’s (lave, and I will vvear him 

In my heart’s core', ay, in my heart Of heart. Shak. Ham.ct . 

2. The inner part of any thing. f , 

In the core of the fquare (lie raifed a tower of a fwlon 
hiah _ Raleigh's Hi ft or y of the World ; 

l)ig out the cores below the furface. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

They wafteful eat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core. Thomfon. 

3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm 
water, will make a fruit with little or no coie 01 done. aeon. 

4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 

Launce the fore, 

And cut the head; for, ’till the core be found, 

The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryd. f irgiL 

5. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or collection [from cot ps, 
French, pronounced core.] 

He w r as more doubtful of the raifing of forces to refiit the 
rebels, than of the refiftance itfelf; for that he was in a core 
of people whofe affeCtions he fufpeCted. Bacon s Henry \ II. 
CoriaTeous. adj. [coriaceus, Latin.] 

1 . Confiding of leather. 

2. Of a fubftance refembling leather. 

A ftronger projeCtile motion of the blood muft occafion 
greater fecretions and lofs of liquid parts, and from thence 
perhaps fpiflitude and coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Coria'nder. n.f. [ coriandrum , Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe annual root : the lower leaves are broad, 
but the upper leaves are deeply cut into five fegments : the 
petals of the flower are unequal, and (haped like an heart : 
the fruit is compofed of two hemifpherical, and fometimes 
fpherical feeds. The fpecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 
2. Smaller tefticulated coriander. 1 he firft is cultivated for 
the feeds, which are ufed in medicine : the fecond fort is fel- 
dom found. Muller. 

Ifrael called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander feed, white. Excel, xiii. 31. 

CO'RINTH. n.f. [from the city of that name in Greece.] A 
fmall fruit commonly called currant. 

The chief riches of Zant confifteth in corinths , which the 
inhabitants have in great quantities. Broom's Notes on the Odyff. 
CorFnthjan Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
fome the fifth, of the five orders of architecture ; and is the 
mod noble, rich, and delicate of them all. Vitruvius aferibes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is faid to have 
taken the hint by paffing by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a bafket with fome of her playthings had been placed 
by her nurfe, and covered with a tile ; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it fprung up, the branches 
encompaffed the bafket ; but arriving at the tile, bent down- 
wards under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Calimachus imitated the bafket by the vafe of his ca- 
pital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. 

I his (lory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, who imagines 
the Corinthian capital to have taken its original from an order 
in the temple of Solomon, whofe leaves were thofe of thff 
palm-tree. This order is diftinguifhed from the reft by feveral 
characters. The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ftalks arife, of which the fixteen, volutes 
are formed, which fupport the abacus. Harris. 

Behind thefe figures are large columns of the Corinthian 
Order, adorned with fruit and flowers. Dryden 

CORK, n.f [cortex, Lat. korck , Dutch. 

Hie dies, anno rcdcunte , feftus 
Corticem aftriftum pice dimovebit 
Amphorae , fumutn bibere inftituta 

C on fule Hullo. Hor.] 

1 . A glandiferous tree, in all refpe&s like the ilex, excepting the 
bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, fpongy, and foft. Miller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrensean hills, and in feveral 
parts of Italy, and the North of New England. Mortimer 

2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for floppies, or burnt into 
Spanifli black. It is taken off without injury to the tree 

3. A piece of cork cut for the (topple of a bottle or barrel * 

I pr’ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink 

tij, Li mgs. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

Be fure, nay very fure, thy cork be good ; 

Then future ages (hall of Peggy tell, 

That nymph that brew’d and bottled ale fo well. King. 

5 Q. Nfor 
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Pope. 


Nor flop, for one bad cork , his butler’s pay* 

Corking-pin. n.f A pin of the largeft fize. 

When you put a clean pillow-cafe on your lady’s pillow, 
be fure to fatten it well with three corking-pins , that it may 
not fall oft in the night. Swift' s Direflt. to the Chambermaid. 

Co'rky. adj. [from cork.] Conftfting of cork. 

Lind fait his corky arms. Skakejpeare’ s King Lear. 

Co'rmorant. n.f [cormoran, Fr. from corpus mar him, Latin.] 

1. A bird that preys upon fifh. It is nearly of the bignefs of a 
capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, black on his body, but 
greenifh about his wings. lie is eminently greedy and ra- 
pacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs ; 

When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
Tint honour which fhall ’bate his feythe’s keen edge. Shah 
Thofe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, 
&nd cormorant. Pcacham on Draining. 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. /. 194, 
Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fifhing cormorant. Dryden s Fables. 

2 . A glutton. 

CORN, n.f [copn, Sax. horn, G erm. It is found in all the 
Teuton ick dialedls ; as, in an old Runick rhyme. 

Hagai er kaldajlur corna. 

Hail is the coldeft grain.] 

1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in pods 5 fuch as are 
made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone. John xii. 25. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late. 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Sh. Coriolan . 

2. Grain yet unreaped, {landing in the field upon its ftalk. 

Why he was met even now. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Landing his men, he burnt the corn all thereabouts, which 
was now almoft: ripe. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs 

Along the foft inclining fields of corn. Thomfon s Autumn. 

3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefhed. 

Thou {halt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a {hock 
.of corn cometh in in his feafon. Job , v. 26. 

4. An excrefcence on the feet, hard and painful ; probably fo 
called from its form, though by fome fuppofed to be denomi- 
nated from its corneous or horny fubftance. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have a bout with you. Shakefp, 
The man that makes his toe, 

What he his heart fhould make. 

Shall of a corn cry woe. 

And turn his fteep to wake. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrieve either 
towards rain or towards froft. Bacon s Natural Flijlory. 

The hardeft part of the corn is ufuaily in the middle, thruft- 
ing itfelf in a nail ; whence it has the Latin appellation of 
clavis. Wifemans Surgery . 

He ftrtt that ufeful fccrct did explain. 

That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. Gay’s Pajl. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours, growing perhaps in fome people as corns. Arbuth. 
Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corns. 

An offer’d fee from Rad cliff fcorns. Swift. 

To Corn. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo fait ; to fprinkle with fait. The word is fo ufed, as Skin- 
ner obferves, by the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

Corn-field, n.f. A field where corn is growing. 

It was a lover and his lafs. 

That o’er the green corn- field did pafs. Shakcf As you like it. 
You may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, encamp- 
ments, and ftandards waving over your brother s coynfe.ds. Pope . 

Corn-flag. n. f. [corn and flag.] 

It hath a flefhy double tuberofe root the leaves are like 
thofe of the fleur-de-lys : the flower confifts of one leaf. 


Tune and July, and others in Auguft. The feeds ffiouU be 
lown in March : they require a good foil. Mortimer’s Husband 
Corn-land. n.f. [corn and land.] Land appropriated to the 
production of grain. 


Paftures and meadows are of fuch advantage to hufbandry 


^ that many prefer them to corn-lands. Mortimers Husbandry 
Corn-master, n.f [corn and mafter.] One that cultiv 
corn for fale. 


ates 


fhaped like a lily, open at the top, in two lips ; the upper im- 
bricated, the under divided into five fegments : the ovarv be- 


comes an oblong fruit, divided into three cells, filled with 
roundifh feeds wrapt up in a cover. Muler enumerates eleven 
fpecies of this plant, fome with red flowers, and fome with 
white. It is a proper ornament foi bordeis. 

Corn-floor, n.f The floor where corn is ftored. 

Thou haft loved a reward upon every corn-floor. Hoj. ix. 1 . 

Corn-flower, n f. [from corn and fl:wer.] 

There be certain corn-flowers, which come feldom or 
never in other places, unlefs they be fet, but only amongft 
corn ; as the blue- bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild 
noony, and furmitory. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory,fl . 4H2. 
Corn-flowers are of many forts : fome of them flower in 


I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateft audits 
of any man in my time ; a great grafter, a great fheep-maft er 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great corn-majler , and I 
great leadman. Bacon , Efjhy -k. 

Corn-marigold, n.f [from corn and marigold.] 

_ L hath an annual root : the cup of the flower is hemifphe- 
rical and fcaly : the flowers are radiated ; the rays being for 
the moft part, of a yellow flower, and the feeds are fur 

_ rowed - „ Miller. 

Corn- mill. n.f. [corn and mill.] A mill to grind corn into 
meal. 


Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by 
making the axle-tree of the corn-mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raife large hammer*. Mort. Husband 
Cor n-pipe. n.f. [from corn and pipe.] A pipe made by Hitting 
the joint of a green ftalk of corn. 

Now the Thrill corn-pipes , echping loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the ftraggling fwarms. Ticket, 
Corn-rocket, n.f. [from corn and rocket.] 

The flower confifts of four leaves, in form of a crofs : the 
pointal becomes a four-cornered fruit, refembling a crefted 
club, divided into four cells, in which are contained roundifh 
feeds with a beak. This plant grows wild in the warm parts 
of France and Spain. Miller . 

Corn-rose, n.f See Poppy, of which it is a fpecies. 
Corn-sallad. V. f [from corn and fallad . ] 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite on the branches, which 
are always divided into two parts, and appear at the top like 
an umbrella. The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into many 
fegments, and fucceeded by one naked feed, having no down 
adhering to it, in which it differs from the valerian. Some 
forts of it grow wild. Miller. 

Corn-fallad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a Pallet of them- 
felves. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'rnage. nfl. [from come , Fr. cornu , Latin.] A tenure 
which obliges the landholder to give notice of an invafion by 


blowing a horn. 


Co'rnchandler. n.f. [corn and chandler.] One that retails 
corn. 

Co'rncutter. <n. f. [from com and cut.] A man whofe pro- 
feflion is to extirpate corns from the foot. 

The nail was not loofe, nor did feem to prefs into the flefh; 
for there had been a corncutter , who had cleared it. Wifeman . 

I have known a corncutter , who, with a right education, 
would have been an excellent phyftcian. Spectator, N °. 307. 

Co'rnel. \ n ’f [cornus, Latin.] See Cornelian- 

Cornelian-tree. 5 cherry. 

The Cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the tree as the 
cornelian ftone, the colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. 
The fruit is good in the kitchen and confervatory. The wood 
is very durable, and ufeful for wheelwork. Mortim. Husbandry. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree , or an elder-tree, 
which we know have fruits of harlh and binding juice, and 
fet them near a vine or fig-tree, and fee whether the grapes or 
figs will not be the fvveeter. Bacon s Natural Hiflory , N°. 485. 

Mean time the goddefs, in difdain, beftows 

The maft and acorn, brutal food ! and ftrows 

The fruits of cornel , as they feaft around. Pope’s OdyJfey t 

Co'rnel. \n.f. [ cornus , Latin.] 

Cornelian-cherry. 5 

The flower-cup confifts of four fmall rigid leaves, ex- 
panded in form of a crofs ; from the center of which are pro- 
duced many fmall yellowifh flowers, confifting of four leaves, 
difpofed in form of an umbrella : thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by fruit, oblong or of a cylindrical form, fomewhat like an 
olive, containing an hard ftone, which is divided into two 
cells, each containing a Tingle feed. The fpecies are ten, 0 
which the cornelian- cherry, or male cornel-tree, is very com- 
mon, being propagated for its fruit, which, by manypeope, 
is preferved to make tarts: it is alfo ufed in medicine as an 
aftringent and cooler. There is likewife an officinal piepara- 
tion of this fruit, called Rob de cornus. Dogberry, or gatten- 
tree, is very common in hedges, and the fruit of this plant is 
often brought into the markets, and fold for buckthornberrieo , 
but in this fruit is but one ftone, and in the buckthorn four. 
The faflafras fort is a native of America ; and its root ^ srn ^ c 1 
ufed in England to make a tea, which is greatly commen e 
by fome againft violent defluxions. Moft of the other orts 
are brought from America, except what is commonly ca e 
the dwarf honeyfuckle, which grows wild on the high , ^ oun . 

tains in the northern counties; but is with difficulty picforve 

jphder- 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed; 


in gardens. 
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Drydcn’s Ovid. horns. 
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Cornels and brambleberries gave the reft 
And falling acorns furniftvd out a feaft. 

Uorne'lian-stone. See Carn elian. 

CO’R A EMUS E. n.f [French.] A kind of ruftick flute 

Co'rneous. adj. [cor lieu s y Latin.] Horny ; of a fub ance 
refembling horn. 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as lobiters, and crult 
ceous animals, are generally dimfighted. Browns Vulg. Err . 

The various fubmarine fhrubs are of a corneous or ligneous 
conftitution, confifting chiefly of a fibrous matter. Woodwai d. 

CO'RNER. n.f [cornel, Welfti; cornier, French.] _ 

1. An angle; a place inclofed by two walls or lines, which 
would interfedl each other, if drawn beyond the point where 
they meet. 

2. A fecret or remote place. 

There’s nothing I have done yet, o’ rtiy confidence, 
Deferves a corner. Shakefpeare s Henry V III. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe-top, than with a 
brawling woman and in a wide houfe. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 

I am perfuaded that none of theie things are hidden from 
him ; for this thing was not done in a corner: Arts, xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, have been 
abfolutely reduced under his immediate fubjedlion. Davies. 
Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecret corners of the foul. AddiJ. 

Your adtive fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d. Thomfon s Spring. 

3. The extremities; the utmoft limit: thus every corner is the 
whole or every part. 

Might I "but through my prifon, once a day, 

Behold this maid, all corners elfe o’ th’ earth 

Let liberty make ufe of. Shakefpeare’ s Tcmpcfl. 

I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 

T o find if deep were there ; but fleep was loft. Dryden. 

Corner-stone, n.f. [corner and flcne.] The ftone that unites 
the two walls at the corner ; the principal ftone. 

See youyond’ coin o’th’ capital, yond’ corner- ftone ? Shakefp. 
A mafon was fitting a corner flone. Howel’s Focal Forejl. 

Corner-teeth of a Horfe , are the four teeth which are placed 
between the middling teeth and the tufihes ; and are two above 
and two below, on each fide of the jaw, which {hoot forth 
when the horfe is four years and a half old. Farriefls Diflt. 

Co'rnerwise. adv. [corner and wife . J Diagonally; with the 
corner in front. 

Co'rnet. n.f. [ cornette , French.] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the mouth : ufed anciently 
in v/ar, probably in the cavalry. 

Ifrael played before the Lord on pfalteries and on timbrels, 
and on cornets. 2 Sa. vi. 5. 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible breath ; as trum- 
pets, cornets, and hunters horns. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his ear, 

Under an actor’s nofe, he’s never near. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horfe ; perhaps as many as had a cor- 
net belonging to them. This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome cornets of horfe 
and bands of foot, to put themfelves* beyond the hill where 
the rebels were encamped. Bacon. 

Seventy great horfes lay dead in the field, and one cornet 
was taken. Hayward. 

They difeerned a body of five cornets of horfe very full, 
{landing in very good order to receive them. Clarendon. 

1 he officer that bears the ftandard of a troop. 

Cornet of a Horfe, is the loweft part of his pattern that runs 
round the coffin, and is diftinguifhed by the hair that joins 
and covers the upper part of the hoof. Farriers Diet. 

A fcarf anciently worn by doctors. Diet. 

A head-drefs. Didt. 

7. A Cornet of Paper, is deferibed by Skinner to be a cap of 
paper, made by retailers for fmall wares. 

Cornetter. n.J. [from cornet.] A blower of the cornet. 

So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cornetters, and other 
muficians, that even Claudius himfelf might have heard 
them. . Hakewill on Providence. 

Cornice, n.f [cor niche, French.] The higheft projection of 
a wall or column. 

The cornice of the Palazzo Farnefe, which makes fo beau- 
tiful an effect below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
not to have its juft meafures. Dryden’ s Dufrcfnoy . 

1 he walls were mafiy brafs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the fky. ° Pope’s Odyffey 

Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.] The next ring from the muz- 

r “f backwa *- „ Chambers. 

Cornicle, n.f. [from emu, Latin.] A little horn. 

I liere will be found, on either fide, two Mack filaments 
or membranous firings, which extend unto the long and 
ihorter cornicle, upon protrufion. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i 
niculate. adj. [fr m cornu , Lat.] A term in botany. 
S-orm cnlate plants are fuch as produce manv diftinFH s 


CorNI'cerous. adj. [ comiger , Latin.] Homed; having 


3 * 
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Corni 


111. 


produce many diftin^ and 


homed pods; and comic Fate flowers are fuch hollow flowers 
as have on their upper part a kind of (pur, or little horn. Chamb. 


C rTT T [from ccnm L «in ] Froduait-e of 

norns i making horns. 


Nature, in other comigerous animals, hath placed the horns 
higher, ah reclining; as in bucks. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CORNU'COPI.V. n.f. [Lat.] _ 1 he horn of plenty S a hoin 
tODDed with fruits and flowers in the hands of a goddels. 

To CoRNu'xe. *. a. [cornutus, Latin.] To beftow horns ; to 

Cornu'ted. adj. [ cornutus , Latin.] Grafted with hoins 3 

horned; cuckolded. . . , - 

Corn uto. n.f [from cornutus, Latin.] A man horned; a 

CU The peaking cornuto her htlfband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealoufy. Shakefpeare’ s Merry IVi ves of U major. 

Co' rny. adj. [from cornu, horn, Latin.] 

1. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

Up flood the corny reed, 
r field. Milton’s Par adife Loft, 


b. vn. 


2. 


Prior. 


Embattel’d in her 

[from corn.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 

’Midft Summer’s plenty, thinks of Winter’s waiit 

By conftant journeys, careful to prepare 

Her ftores ; and bringing home the e rny ear. 

Co'rollary. n.f [core liar tumy Lat. froni corolla ; fins coronal 
opus ; or from corollairy Fr. a furpliis.] 
j, TFhe Conclufion : a corollary fe£ms to be a conclufion, whether 
following from the premifes neceflarily or not. 

Now ftnee we have confidered the malignity of this fin of 
detraction, it is but a natural corollary, that we enforce our 
vigilance againft it. Government of the Tongue. 

As a corollaiy to this preface, in which I have done juftice 
toothers, I owe fomewhat to my felf. Dryden’ s Fab. Preface. 
2. Surplus. 

Bring a corollaiy , 

Rather than want. Shakefpeare’ s. Teinpejl. 

CORO'NA. n.f [Latin.] A large flat member of the cornice, 
fo called becaufe it crowns the entablature and the whole or- 
der. It is called by workmen the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, 
the modifi ions or dentelli, make a noble Ihew by their grace- 
ful projections. Sptdtatcr , N°. 4 * 5 - 

Co'ronal. n.f [corona, Latin.] A crown ; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal. 

And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. Spenfr. 
Co'ronal. adj. Belonging to the top of the head. 

A man of about forty-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the fagittal and coronal future. TV fern. 
Co'ronary. adj. [ coronarius , Latin.] 

1. Relating to a crown ; feated on the top of the head like a 
crown. 

The bafililk of older times was a proper kind of ferpent, 
not above three palms long, as fome account ; and differenced 
from other ferpents by advancing his head, and fome white 
marks, or coronary fpots upon the crown. Brown’s Vulg. Err . 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancied to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and 
nourilhed by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro- 
nary arteries. Bentley s Sermons. 

Corona'tion. n. f. [from corona, Latin.] 

I. The a£l or folemnity of crowning a king. 

Fortune fmiling at her work therein, that a fcaffbld of exe- 
cution fhould grow a fcaffold of coronation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Willingly I came to Denmark, 

To fkew my duty in your coronation. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in the king’s 
aflairs upon his coronation day. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. pj]\. 


Now emprefs fame had publilh’d the renown 
Of Sh ’s coronation through the town. Dryden’ s Macfl. 


2- The pomp or affembly prefent at a coronation, 
in penfive thought recal the fancy ’d feene. 

See coronations rife on ev’ry green. Pope. 

Co'roner. n. f [from corona.] An officer whofe duty is to 
enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death was 
occafioned ; for which purpofe a jury of twelve perfons is im- 
pannelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner , and let him fit o’ my uncle* 
for he’s in the third degree of drink; he’s drowned. Shakefp \ 
Co'ronet. n. f [coronetta, Ital. the diminutive of corona * a 
crown.] An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with ftrawberry leaves ; that of 
a marquis has leaves with pearls interpofed ; that of an earl 
raifes the pearls above the leaves ; that of a vifeount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a baron' has only four 
pearls. J 

The reft was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly fet with 

pearl. y o • , 

r _ _ oianey j. 

In hrs livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and i Hands were 

As plates dropt from his pocktt. Sbak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

All the reft are countefies. 

— -Their coronets fay fo. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

1 Under 
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Under a coronet his flowing hair, 
in curls, on either cheek play’d. Milton's Paradife LoJI. 

Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 

Vv ‘O ruin d crowns, would coronets exempt. Dryden. 

Peers and dukes, and all their fweeping train, 

^ And garters, ftars, and coronets appear. Pope's Ra. of Lock. 

Corporal. n.J. [corrupted from caporal, French.] The 
lowed, officer of the infantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
move the fentinels. 

# ^ h e cruel corp'ral whifper’d in my ear, 
h ive pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay. 

Co'rporal of a Ship. An officer that hath the charge of 
fetting the watches and lentries, and relieving them; who 
fees that all the foldiers and failors keep their arms neat and 
clean, and teaches them how to ufe them. He has a mate 
under him. . Harris. 

CO'RPORAL. adj. [ corporel , Fr. corpus , Latin.] 

1 . Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 

Fo relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houfes, right well fupplied. Shaft. Hen. V; 

Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 

More evident than this. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

I hat God hath been otherwife feen, with corporal eyes, 
exceedeth the fmall proportion of my underftanding. Raleigh. 

I hey enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains, and are utter ftrangers to all thofe anxious and tor- 
menting thoughts, which perpetually haunt and difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury. 

2. Material ; not fpiritual. In the prefent language, when body 
is ufed philofophically in oppoiition to fpirit, the word corpo- 
real is ufed, as a corporeal being ; but otherwife corporal i 
Corporeal is having a body ; corporal relating to the body. 
T his diftindtion feems not ancient. 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

And from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps. 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Corpora'lity. n. f. [from corporal.'] The quality of being 
embodied. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft 
unto fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality , then, of all 
other, the moft fubtile and pure. Raleigh's Hift. of the World * 

Co'rporally. adv. [from corporal.] Bodily. 

The fun is corporally conjoined with bafilifeus. Brown. 

CO'RPORATE. adj. [from corpus, Latin] United in a body 
or community ; enabled to a£t in legal proceffies as an indi- 
vidual. 

Breaking forth like a fuddeii teitipeft, he over-run all Mun- 
fter and Connaught, defacing and utterly fubverting all cor- 
ps rate towns that were not ftrongly walled. SpenJ'er on Ireland. 
7'hey anfwer in a joint and corporate voice, 

That now they are at fall. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate 
affembly, therefore the refentment of the commons was ufual- 
ly turned againft particular perfons. Swift. 

Cc/rporat e ness. n. f. [from corporate.] The ftate of a body 
corporate ; a community. Dili. 

CorpoR-a'tion. n.f [from corpus, Latin.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the kings 
charter to have a common feal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able, by their common content, to grant or receive, 
in law, any thing within the compafs of their charter : even 
as one man- may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden ; and bindeth the fucceftors, as a fingle man binds 
his executor or heir. Cowel. 

Of angels we are not to confider only what they are, and 
do, in regard of their own being ; but that alfo which con- 
cerned! them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amono-ft themfelves, and of fociety or fellowfliip with men. 

Hooker , b. i. Jell. 4. 

Of this we find fome foot-fteps in our law, 

Which doth her root from God and nature take; 

Ten thoufand men {he doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 

Co'rporature. n.f. [from corpus , Latin.] The hate o a 

being embodied. < 1 

Cor po'real. adj. [ corpcreus , Latin.] 

j. Having a body ; not immaterial, oee Corporal. 

The fwiftnefs of thofe circles attribute. 

Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence, 

That to corporeal fubftances could add 
Speed almoft fpiritual. Milton's Paradife Left, b. vm. 

Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, we are not 
to omit thofe characters that God imprinted upon the oc y, 

as much as a fpiritual fubftance could be pictured upon a cor- 
, South s Sermons. 

'Tod being funnofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot be the ob- 
ject of any Crfonal feftfe. J ™otf°n. 

The courfe is finifh’d which thy fates deciee.i, v 
And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed, Dryden s Fables. 
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Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new- engender’d fly. p r ; ( 

2. It is ufed by Swift inaccurately for corporal. 

I am not in a condition to make a true ftep even on Aimf- 
bury Downs ; and I declare, that a corporeal falfe itep is wori'e 
than a political one. Swift 

Corporeity, n.f [from corpofeus, Latin.] Materiality ; the 
quality of being embodied ; the ftate of having a body • bodi- 
linefs. 

Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle fubftances 
between the foul and the body, they muft admit of fome cor- 
poreity ' which fuppofeth weight or gravity. Brown’s Vulg. Err . 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hemifphere of immaterial 
intelledts and this lower of corporeity. Glanviile’s Scepjl c. iv. 

The one attributed corporeity to God, and the other ftiape 
and figure. Stillingfeet. 

Corporifica'tion. n.f. [from corporify.] The adt of giving 
body or palpability. 

To Corpo'rify. v. a. [from corpus, Lat.] To embody; to 
infpiffate into body. 

A certain fpirituous fubftance, extracted out of it, is mif- 

taken for the fpirit of the world corporifed. Boyle's Scett. Chym. 

Corps. } - r ^ „ t .* i 

Corpse. J"-/ [ r "? 5 > Fr - ar P us ’ Latin.] 

1. A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To fluff this man, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. 

He looks as man was made, with face eredt. 

That fcorns his brittle corps , and feems afham’d 

He’s not all fpirit. Dryden s Don Sebafian. 

2. A carcafe ; a dead body ; a corfe. 

Not a friend greet 

My poor corps , where my boiies (hall be thrown. Shakefp. 

There was the murder’d corps in covert laid. 

And violent death in thoufand fhapes difplay’d. Dryd. Fables 

See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. Addifon.. 
The corpj'e was laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
ffand about the dead body. Acldijon's Guardian , N °. 99. 

3. A body of forces. 

Co rpulence. } r r j. 1 r r i 
Corpulency. W' C "T ’ 3 

i. Bulkinefs of body; flefbinefs ; fulnefs of fleffi. 

To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs. 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Donne , 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency ; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great quantity of mufcular fleffi, the cafe 
of robuft people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

1 . Spiffitude; groflhefs of matter. 

The mufculous flefh ferves for the vibration of the tail, the 
heavinefs and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it. Ray on tee Creation. 

CoffipULENT. adj. [ ccrf.ulentus, Latin.] flefhy; bulky; 
having great bodily bulk. 

We fay it is a*fleftiy ftile, when there is much periphrafes, 
and circuit of words ; and when with more than enough, . it 
grows fat and corpulent. Ben. Jobnfon s DiJ'coveries. 

Fxcefs of nouriffiment is hurtful ; for it maketh the child 
corpulent , and growing in breadth rather than in height. BaiCii. 
CO'RPUSCLE.^ n.f. [ corpufculum , , Lat.] A fmall body; a 
particle of matter; anatom; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our fatisfaftion, if thofe corpvfcles can 
be difeovered with microfcopes. Newton s Opt. 

Who knows what are the figures of the little corpufdes that 
compofe and diffinguiffi different bodies ? D att> 
Corpu'scul ar. l a <j- [from corpufculum, Lat.] Relating 
Corpuscul a'rian. ) to bodies ; comprifing bodies. It is 
the diftinguifhing epithet of that philofophy which attempts 
the rational folution of all phyfical appearances by the acuon 
of one body upon another. 

As to natural philofophy I do not expedt to fee any p nn 
ciples propofed, more comprehenfive and intelligible than the 

corpufcularian or mechanical. . .. 

This may be faid, that the modern corpufularians talk, in. 
moft things, more intelligibly than the peripateticks. Bentley. 

The mechanical or corpufcular philofophy, though peiau- 
venture the eldeft, as well as the beft in the worl , a 
dead for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bent <y s e< } 

Co'rracle. See Corricle- L r 

To Corra'de. v. a [corrado, Latin ] To rub off; 

away by frequent rubbing ; to ferape together. . 

Corradia'tion. n.J'. [eon andradius, Lat.] A conju.i 

of rays in one point. r 

The impreffion of colour worketh not but a 
direa beams, or right lines, whereof the bafts js m ne o j j 
and the vertical point in the eye; fo as theie ; is a J! 

and conjundtion of beams. Bacon s Natural riij.cey, i- 
To CORRE'CT. v. a. [corrigo e rr e than, Latin.] 
i. To punifti; tochaftife; to difeipline. r 

Sad accidents, and a ftate of affiiaion, is a frioo o 
it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence o* hnning 
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After he has ohte been cM for a he you lure 

ous things, a look or nod only ought to 0H E N t h„. 

IV rh can fcarce ever be corrected afterwards, eithei Y 
which can lcarce Wj rhmy of the Earth , Prefect. 

hature, from what aflually Ihe is in individuals, 
what fhc’ounht to be, and what fhe was created. Dryden. 

W because it amufed me s I coM 

- ,eif r t0 a " en V° it5 

, 1 n- v ron( -er,i * to confider what habit wants to be cor - 
and what inclination to be fubdued. Rogers's Sermons. 

3 . To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or by 

any method of preparation. 

As in habitual gout or none, 

The only thing that can be done. 

Is to correli your drink and diet, , , 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. f° r - ( 

In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink: its quality o 
relaxing may be ccrreSled by boiling it with fome animal fub- 
. Sees • as ivory or hartihorn. Arbuthnot on AkmenU. 

cdNN^dffreliut, Latin.] Revifed or finiihed with 

exadtnefs; free from faults. 

What verfe can do, he has perform d in this. 

Which he prefumes the moft correct ol his. Dryd.Aur. Frol. 
Always ufe the moft carreSt editions : various readings will 

fie only troublefome where the fenfe and language is com- 
pj cte 1 Felton on the Clajjicks. 

Correction, n.f. [from correct.] 

1 . Punifhment ; difeipline ; chaftifement ; penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy correction mildly, kifs the rod ? Shakcfp. Rich . II. 
An offenfive wife, 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes. 

As he is ftriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refolv’d correction in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 11. 
We are all but children here under the great matter of the 
family ; and he is pleafed, by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
corrections , to inftruft us in virtue. Wc atts . 

2. Alteration to a better ftate ; the a& of taking away faults 3 
amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, make take the fame liberty 
with my writings ; if, at leaft, they live long enough to deferve 
correction. Dryden' s Fables , Preface . 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place of any thing wrong. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be adjoined, by way of 
note or commentary, in their proper places. Watts. 

4. Reprehenlion; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eftablifhing 
their affertions not only with great folidity, but fubmitting 
them alfo unto the correction of future dilcovery. Brown. 

One fault was too great lenity to her lervants, to whom {he 
always gave good counfel, but often too gentle correction. 

Arbuthnot’ s Flijiory of John Bull. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of fomething 
contrary. 

To make courts hot, ambitious, wholefome, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulnefs ; do not add 
Corrections, but as chymifts purge the bad. Donne. 

CorreCtioner. n.f. [from correction.] One that has been 
in the houfe of corre<ftion ; a jayl-bird. This feems to be 
the meaning in Shakefpeare. 

I will have you foundly fwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue ! you filthy famifhed correCtioner. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Corre'ctive. adj. [from correct.] Having the power to alter 
or obviate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of the bilious alcali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Corrective, n.f. 

1. That which has the power of altering or obviating any thing 
amifs. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and feales, which all animals of 
prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and neceffary corrective , to 
prevent their greedinefs from filling themfelves with too fuc- 
culent a food. Ray on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the method of the 
world, and the little correctives fupplied by art and difeipline, 
it feldom fails but an ill principle has its courfe, and nature 
makes good its blow. South's Sermons . 

2. Limitation; reftri<Rion. 

There feems to be fuch an inftance in the regiment, which 
the human foul exercifeth in relation to the body, that with 
certain correctives and exceptions, may give fome kind of ex- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CorreCtly. adv. [from correct.] Accurately; appofitely ; 
exactly j without faults. 

Vql. L 
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There mJ**, 

Cipies, adverbs and prepoiitions are, ipea P - e 
cLaly as moft gentlemen who have been torf 
dinary methods ot grammar fcnools. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, > 

Correctly cold, and regularly low e * a an 4 j 

Correctness, n.f [from coir Ut.] A )? 

freedom from faults. • ■ A r la vkiine to 

Too much labour often takes away 
the policing ; fo that there remains nothing bu • J “ ^ 
reanefi, a piece without any conf.derable iaults,^ 

Ue The S Voftnefs of the fleih, the delicacy of the ihape, aif 
and pofture, and the coned, uf of def.gn u. ^ ' 

inexpreffible. 

Late, very late, correClnefs grew our care, _ 

When the tir’d nation breath’d from civil war* f g 

Thofe pieces have never before been printed from . 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of correctness. 

Corre'ctor. n.f. [from correct.] . r r u 

1 . He that amends, or alters, by punifhment or animac.i e . 

How many does zeal urge rather to do juttice on 01 ? 

than to forbear all fin ? How many rather to be correctors than. 

pra£lifers of religion. ■ ftne r 

With all his faults he fets up to be an umverfal leform 

and corredor ot abufes, and a remover of gi ievtuiccs. w j 

2 . He that reviles any thing to free it from faults; as the toi - 
reCior of the prefs, that amends the errours committed in. 

1 I remember a perfon, who, by his ftyle and literature* 
feems to have been the corrector of a hedge prefs 111 Little n 
tain, proceeding gradually to an author. wijt. 

3. In medicine. # f . a 

Such an ingredient in a cbmpofition, as guards againit or 
abates the force of another; as the lixivial falls pi event the 
grievous vellications of refinous purges, by dividing their par- 
ticles, and preventing their adhefion to the inteftinal mem- 
branes, whereby they fometimes occafion intolerable gripings 3 
and as fpices and carminative feeds alfo afiift in the ealiei ope- 
ration of fome catharticks, by diffipating collections or wine. 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a corrector whikTi 
deftroys or diminifhes a quality that it could not otheiwife 
be difpenfed with : thiis turpentines are correctors of quick- 
filver, by deftroying its fluxility, and making it capable or 
mixture; and thus rectified lpirit of wine breaks oft tm. 
points of fome acids, fo as to make them become fafe and 
good remedies, which before were deftrudtive. Quincy. 

To CORRELATE, v. n. [from con and relatus , Latin.] To 
have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. 

Correlate n. f. One that ftands in the oppofite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceafe to be a father, by catt- 
ing off his fon ; and another for him to ceafe to be fo, by the 
death of his fon : in this the relation is at an end, tor want 
of a correlate. South s Sermons. 

CorreCative. adj. [ con and relativus , Latin.] Having a re- 
ciprocal relation, fo that the exiftence of one in a particular 
ftate depends upon the exiftence of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other correla- 
tive terms, feem neatly to belong one to another. South. 

Giving is a relative aefion, and fo requires a correlative to 
anfwer it : giving, on one part, transfers no property, unleti 
there be an accepting on the other. South's Sermons . 

Corre'lativeNess. n.f [from correlative.] The ftate of 
being correlative. 

Correction, n.f [oorripio corrcpium^ Latin] Objurgation; 
chiding ; reprehenfion ; reproof. 

If we muft needs be talking of other people’s faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our de- 
traction and backbiting into admonition and fraternal correp- 
tion. Government of the longue, JeCt. be 

To CORRESPOND. V. n. [con and refpomleo , Latin.] 

1. 'Fo fuit ; to anfwer ; to be proportionate ; to be adequate to ; 
to be adapted ; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another fucceffively 
throughout the year, are found not to be equal, and will not 
juftly correfpond with any artificial or mechanical equal rhea- 
fures of time. Holder on Time. 

Words being but empty fouhds, any farther than they are 
figns of our ideas, we cannot but affent to them, as they cor- 
refpond to thofe ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke * 

2. To ke<rp up commerce with another by alteimate letters. 

Correspondence. 7 r rf - , 

„ , r n. f from corrc pond. 

Correspo'ndency. 5 J L jf 1 

1. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tions of men in this our ftate of mortality, fuch correfpondence 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in fome fort the one 
for the others more perfect diredVion. Hooker b i 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe; and ’their 
habitudes, correjpondcncies , and relations keep the lame to one 

auother - Locke. 

2. Ihtercourfc ; reciprocal intelligence, 
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^ h a d di {covered thofe unlawful ccrrefpcndcncies they had 
tifed, and engagements they had made to embroil my kin o-- 

doms-. . j King Charles . 

buie the villains hold a correspondence 

the enemy, and thus they would betray Us, Denham . 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I fhould have the 
fame thought much about the fame time : my enemies will be 
apt to fay, that we hold a correspondence together, and a£t by 
concert in tnis matter. Addijon’ s Guardian , N°. 116, 

3 * Friendftiip ; interchange of offices or civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be allured, and well reputed of, 
rather than fa&ious and popular ; holding alfo good correfpcn- 
^ d ence W1 th the other great men in the Hate. Bacon, EJJay 17. 
Correspondent, adj. [from correfpond.] Suitable; adapted; 
agreeable ; anfwerable. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what a&ion cor- 
respondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
poled upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, 
according to the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to 
keep. Hooker . 

And as live zones th’ etherial regions bind. 

Five correspondent are to earth affign’d. Dryden’s Ovid. 
Correspondent. n. f. One with whom intelligence or 

commerce is kept up by mutual meffages or letters. 

He was pleafed to command me to fend to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correspondents at 
home and abroad. Denham’s Dedication. 

CorrespoNsive. adj. [from correfpond.] Anfwerable; adapted 
to any thing. 

Priam’s fix gates i’ th’ city, with malfy ftaples. 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the fons of Troy. ShakeS Troilus and CreSfida. 
CO'RRIDOR. n.f [ French. ] 

1. [I11 fortification.] The covert way lying round the whole 
compafs of the fortifications of a place. 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long ifie round about a build- 

ing, leading to feveral chambers at a d'iftance from each 
other. Harris, 

There is fomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it are almoft in- 
ti rdy ruined. AddiSon on Italy . 

Corrigible, adj. [from corrigo , Latin.] 

1. That which may be altered or amended. 

2 . He who is a proper object of punifhment; puniffiable. 

He was taken up very fhort, and adjudged corrigible for fuch 
prefumptuous language. Howells Vocal Forejl, 

3. Corrective ; having the power to correct. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gar- 
deners ; fo that, if we will either have it Iteril with idlenefs, 
or manured with induftry, the power and corrigible authority 
of this lies in our will. Sbakcfpeare’s Othello. 

Co RRi'val. n.f. [con emA rival.] Rival; competitor. 

They had governours commonly out of the two families of 
the Geraldines and Butlers, both adverfaries and corrivals one 
again ft the other. SpenSer on Ireland. 

He that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without corrival all her dignities. Shakefp . Henry TV. p. i. 

Cop. rivalry. n.f. [from corrival.] Competition ; oppo- 
fition. 

Corro'bor ant. adj. [from corroborate ] Having the power 
to give {Length. 

There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant , and 
aperient. Bacon’s Natural Hi, dory , N c> . 961 . 

To CORROBORATE, v. a. [ con and roboro , Latin.] 

1. To confirm; to eftablifli. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured in- 
ftance, there is no trufting to the force of nature, nor to the 
bravery of words, except it be corroborate by cuftom. Bacon. 

2. To {Lengthen ; to make ftrong. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways ; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refrefh it. Bacon . 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, and obfervations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked 
his fpirits, and corroborated his judgment. TVotion. 

As any limb well and duly exercifed grows ftronger, the 
nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. JVatts. 

Gorrobor a'tion. n. S’ [from corroborate.] The act of 
{Lengthening or confirming ; confirmation by fome additional 
fecurity ; addition of ffrength. 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better corrobora- 
tion of the marriage. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Corroborative, adj. [from corroborate.] Having the power 
of increafing ffrength. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, as the 
heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix cor- 
roboratives of an aferingent faculty ; and the ulcer alfo requireth 
to be dried. Wifeman i Surgery. 

To CORRODE. <-j. a, [ corrodo , Latin.] To eat away by de- 
grees, as a menftruum 3 to prey upon ; to confume 3 to wear 
away gradually. 
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Statesmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
1 he bad with bad, a fpider with a toad 3 
For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill 
And make her do much good againlt her will! . n., m . 

We know that aqua-fortis corroding copper, which is £ 
that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is wont to reduce it to a 
green blue folut, on. Boyle. on Colours 

ihe nature Of mankinds left to itfelf, would foon have 
fallen into diflolution, without the inceffant and corroding \ n . 
vafions of fo long a time. Hales Origin oS Mankinds 

Hannibal the Pyreneans paft, 

And ffeepy Alps, the mounds that nature caft, 

And with corroding juices, as he went, 

A paffage through the living rock he rent. Dryd. Juvenal 
rimes, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in their 
ffomachs, do, by a diffolvent liquor there provided, cor rod 
and red uce it into a chylus. R ay on tbe Crea{ M 

1 he blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the velfels, pro- 
ducing almoft all thedifeafes of the inflammatory kind. Arbuth. 

Through the heart, 

Should jealoufy its venom once diffufe, 

’ I is then delightful mifery no more, 

But agony unmixt, inceffant gall. 

Corroding every thought, and Wafting all 

Love’s paradife. Thonjon’s Spring, /. 1075. 

CorroBent. adj. [from corrode.] Having the power of cor- 
roding or wafting any thing away. 

CorroNible. adj. [from corrode ] Poffible to be confumed 
or corroded. 

Metals, although corrodible by waters, yet will not fuffer a 
liquation from the powerfulcft heat communicable unto that 
element. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. ii. c. 1. 

Co'rrody. n. S [from corrodo , Latin.] A defalcation from 
an allowance or falary for fome other than the original 
purpofe. 

In thofe days even noble perfons, and other meaner men, 
ordered corrodies and penfions to their chaplains and fervants 
out of churches. Aylijfe’s Par ergon. 

Corrosibi lit y. n.f. [from corrcfible.] The quality of being 
corroffble; poffibility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

Corro'sible. adj. [from corrode.] Poffible to be confumed 
by a menftruum. 

Corro'sibleness. n. S [from corroSible.] Sufceptibility of cor- 
rofion. • Dim. 

Corro'sion. n. S [ corrodo , Latin ] The power of eating or 
wearing away by degrees. 

CcrroSion is a particular fpecies of diffolution of bodies, 
either by an acid, or a faline menftruum. It is almoft wholly 
defigned for the refolution of bodies moft ftrongly compacted, 
as bones and metals 3 fo that the menftruums here employed, 
have a confiderable moment or force. Thefe liquors, whe- 
ther acid or urinous, are nothing but falts diffolved in a little 
phlegm 3 therefore thefe being folid, and confequently con- 
taining a confiderable quantity of matter, do borh attradl one 
another more, and are alfo more attracted by the particles of 
the body to be diffolved ; fo when the more folid bodies are 
put into faline menftruums, the attraction is ftronger than in 
other folutions 3 and the motion, which is always proportional 
to the attraction, is more violent : fo that we may eafily con- 
ceive, when the motion is in fuch a manner increafed, it 
fhould drive the falts into the pores of the bodies, and open 
and loofen their cohefion, though ever fo firm. Ejjuincy. 

If there be any medicine that purgeth, and hath neither 
of the firft two manifeft qualities, it is to be held fufpcCted as 
a kind of poifon 3 for that it worketh either by corrofiori , or by 
a fecret malignity and enmity to nature. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

That corrojion and diflolution of bodies, even the moft folid 
and durable, which is vulgarly aferibed to the air, is caufed 
merely by the a&ion of water upon them ; the air being 
fo far from injuring and preying upon the bodies it environs, 
that it contributes to their fecurity and prefervation. TVcodw. 

Corrosive, adj. [from corrodo , Latin. It was anciently pro- 
nounced with the accent on the firft fyllable, now indif- 
ferently.] 

1. Having the power of confuming or wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into in- 
vifiblc parts, yet may prefently be precipitated, lo as to appear 
again in its own form. Crew’s CoS?nol. b. i. c. 2. J. 12. 

The facred fons of vengeance, on whofe courfe 
CorroSive famine waits, and kills the year. Fhomfon’s Spring' 

2 . Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a ccrrcfive to fuch as 
oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as maintain them it can be 
no great pleafure, when they behold that which they reverence 
is oppugned. Hooker , b. iv. jecl. 10. 

Corrosive. n.f 

1. That which has the quality of wafting any thing away, “5 
the flefh of an ulcer. 

He meant his corroSives to apply, _ 

And with ftriCI diet tame his ftubborn malady. Fairy .Jr.ec n. 

2. That which has the power of fretting, or of giving pain. 

Such fpeechcs favour not of God in him that uledi then, 
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W unto virtuoufly difpofed minds t,« - 

rohves. , r r i r 

Awavj though parting be a fretml corrojive , 

It is applied to a deathful wound. Shakejp. Henry VI. p.i. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrofive , T 

For things that are not to be remedied. ShakeSp • Henry \ 1. 

Corrosively, aclv. [from ccrrojivc.] 

1. Like a corrofive. _ . 

At firft it tafted fomewhat corrofively. Boyie on Saltpetre. 

2. With tbe power of corrofion. c 

CorRo'siveness. n. J'. [from corroSive.] The quality of co - 

rofling or eating away 3 acrimony. 

We do infufe, to what he meant for meat, 

Corrofvenels , or intenfe cold or heat. „ o,inc. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corrojivenejs 
at all, but coldnfls, -mixt with a fomewhat languid relnh re- 
taining to bitter nefs. . Boye. 

Co'rrugant. adj. [from corrugate.] Having the power ot 

contracting into wrinkles. > » 

To CO'RRLGATE. v. a. [ corrugo , Latin.] To wrinkle or 
purfe up ; as the fkin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 

other caufe. . . 

The cramp cometh of contraction of finews : it cometn 
either by cold or dry nefs 3 for cold and drynels do both ol them 
contract and corrugate. Bacon’ s Natural Hi/lory, H ^-64. 
Cor r uga'tion. n.J. [from corrugate.] Contraction into 

wrinkles. 

The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or violent agi- 
tation of fibres, when the fpirits are irritated by {harp hu- 
mours. Flayer on the Humours. 

To CORRUPT. v. a. [corrumpo corrupt us, Latin.] 

1. To turn from a found to a putrefeent ftate5 to infect. 

2. To deprave 3 to deftroy integrity ; to vitiate; to bribe. 

I fear left by any means, as the lerpent beguiled Eve 
through his fubtilty, fo your minds ftiould be corrupted from 
the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

Even what things they naturally know, in thofe very things, 
as hearts void of rcafon, they corrupted themielves. Jude, v. ic. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners, i Cor. xv. 33. 
All that have mifearried 

By underhand, corrupted , foul injuftice. Shak. Richard III. 
I have heard it faid, the fitted; time to coirupt a man’s wife, 
is when {he’s fallen out with her hufband. Shakejp- Coriolanus. 
But ftay, I fmell a man of middle earth ; 

With tryal fire touch me his finger-end ; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he ftart. 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shak. M. TV. oj IVindJor. 
Language being the conduit whereby men convey their 
knowledge, he that makes an ill ufe of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things, yet 
he flops the pipes. Locke. 

Hear the black trumpet through the world proclaim, 
That not to be corrupted is the flume. Pope. 

3. To fpoil ; to do mifehief. 

To Corru'pt. v. n. 'Fo become putrid ; to grow rotten ; to 
putrefy. 

The aptnefs or propenfion of air or water to cori'upt or 
putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before it break forth into 


manifeft cffeCls of difeafes, biafting, or the like 
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Sufceptible of corruption ; poffible to be tainted or vitiated. 
iRRu'PTiiiLENESS. n.f. [from corruptible.] buiceptlbility o. 


Corru'pt. adj. [from corrupt.] Vitious; tainted with wick- 
ednefs ; without integrity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the ufe of edifying. Eph. iv. 29. 
Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in defire. Sh. M. TV. cj JVindJ. 

Thefe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty fiiky ducking obfervants. ShakeJ. King Lear. 
Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinitely foiicitous to have their children pioufly brought 

^ U P* South’s Sermons. 

Corru'pter. n. f [from corrupt.] He that taints or vitiates ; 
he thatleflens purity or integrity. 

What is here ? 

The feriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn’d to herefy ? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith ! ' ShakeSpeare’s Cymbeline-. 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, 
who, without all ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, 
came the errour firft of all. Raleigh’ > Plijlory cS the World, b. n 
Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, and indeed of natu- 
ral religion, thejefuits. Addijon’s Freeholder, N°. 6. 

Corruptibility. «./. [from corruptible.] Poffibility to be 
corrupted. 

Corruptible, adj. [from corrupt ] 

1. Sufceptible of deftruction by natural decay, or without 
violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they {hall 
live, were it not that they are joined with his body, 
which is incorruptible, and that his is in ours as a caufe of 
immortality. _ 

It is a devouring corruption of the effential mixture, which 


confiftint; chiefly of an oily moifttire, is corruptgk through 
conn g ; ' Harvey on Consumptions. 

' The'tveral parts of which the world confifts, being m 
their nature corruptible, it is more than pro a e, < ’ , 
infinite duration, this frame of things would ong lincc hat e 
been diffolved. TMfo; s Sernms. 

2 . 

CORRU' 

CoTr™'ptimv. adv. [from corruptible.] In fuch a manner as 

to be corrupted, or vitiated. 

It is too late; the lire of all his b.ood 
Is touch’d corruptibly. . Shakefpcare s King Lear. 

Corruption. «./ [corruftio, Lat.] . . .. 

1. 1 he principle by which bodies tend to the reparation of their 

2. Wickednefs; perverfion of principles; lofs of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural corruption ofouv 
tempers, which makes us averfe to them, are fo abftracted 
from ideas of fenfe, that they feldom get an opportunity lor 
deferiptions and images. Addijon s EJSay on the Georgic.^s. 
Amidft corruption , luxury and rage, 

Still leave fome ancient virtue’s to our age; Ptye* 

3. Putrefcence. 

The wife contriver, on his end intent. 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 

And keep the waters from corruption free. 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafon’d all the fed. Blackmon „ 

4. Matter or pus in a fore. 

5. The means by which any thing is vitiated ; depravation. 

After my death I wifli no other herald; 

No other fpeaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from conniption, . . 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shak. Hen: VIII. 
The region hath by conqueft, and corruption of other lan- 
guages, received new and differing names. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

All thofe four kinds of corruption are very common in their 
language ; for which reafons the Greek tongue is become 
much altered. Brerewood on Languages . 

6. [In law.] An infection growing to a man attainted of felony 

or treafon, and to his iflue : for as he lofcth all to the prince; 
or other lord of the fee, fo his iflue cannot be heir to him, or 
to any other anceftor, of whom they might have claimed by 
him ; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his chil- 
dren are made ignoble and ungentle, in refpe£t of the 
father. Cowch 

Corruptive, adj. [from corrupt.] Having the quality of 
tainting or vitiating. 

Not refembling themfelves according to feminal condition, 
yet carrying a fettled habitude unto the corruptive originals. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours ± b. ii. c. 6. 
It fhould be endued with an acid ferment, or fome cor- 
ruptive quality, for fo fpcedy a diflolution of the meat 
and preparation of the chyle. Ray on the Creation ■* 

Corru ptless. adj. [from corrupt.] Infufceptible of corrup- 
tion ; undecaying. 

All around 

The borders, with corruptleSs myrrh are crown’d. Dryden* 

Cor r uptl y. adv. [from corrupt.] 

1. With corruption ; with taint ; with vice; without integrity, 

O, that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv’d corruptly , that clear honour 
V' ere purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shakejpeareo 
TV e have dealt very corruptly againft thee, and have not 
kept the commandments. Neb. i. 7. 

2. Vitioufly; improperly; contrary to purity. 

We have corruptly contracted moft names, both of men 
and places. Camden s Remains. 

Corruptness. n.S- [fboni coiTUpt.] Thequality of corruption; 
putrefcence ; vice, 

CO'RSA/R. n.S [French.] A pirate; one who profefles to 
feize merchants. 

Corse. n.S. [corps., French.] 

1. A body. 

j 

For he was ftrong, and of fo mighty corSe, 

As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand. SpenSer , can. iiu 

2i A dead body ; a Carcafe : a poetical word. 

'T hat from her body, full of filthy fin. 

He reft her hateful ftead, without remorfe; 

A ftream of coal-black blood forth gulhed from her corfe. 

Fary fjpuein, b. i. cant. 1. Jlan. 24. 

Set do tori the co>Se ; or, by faint Paul, 

I’ll make a corSe of him that difobeys. ShakeSp. Richard Ul 0 

What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corfe * again, in complete fteel, 

Revifit’ft thus the glimpfes of the moon, 

Making night hideous ? ^ ShakeSpeare’s Hamlet. 

Here lay him down, mv friends, 

Full in my fight, that I may view at leifure 
7 lie bloody corSe, and count thofe glorious wounds. AddJon. 

You heard the groans. 

Heard nightly plung’d, amid’ the fullen waves, 

1 he frc< l ueilt car f e - Thomfn's Summer, L 1035. 

Co'rselet. 
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Co'rselet. n.f [ cofelet, French.] A light armour for the 
forepart of the body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fomc coats of plate put ott, 

Some doii’d acuirace, fome a corjlct bright. Fairfax , b. i. 

They lafli, they foin, they pafs, they ftrive to bore 
Their corjlets , and their thinneft parts explore. Dryd. Fab . 

But heroes, who o’ercome or die. 

Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 

The firings of which, in battle’s heat, 

Againft their very cars' Ids beat. Prior. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. [ cortex , bark, Lat.] Barky ; belonging to 
the outer part ; belonging to the rind ; outward. 

Their iaft extremities form a little gland, (all thefe little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) termi- 
nating in two little veffels. Cheyne's Phil. Brin. 

Co'rticated. adj. [from corticatus , Lat.] Refembling the 
bark of a tree. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, or hair. Brown. 

Co'rticose. adj. [from corticojus , Lat ] Full of bark. Ditt. 
Corve'tto. n.f. The curvet See Curvet. 

You muft draw the horfe in his career with his manage, 
and turn, doing the corvetto and leaping. P eacham on Dravjing . 
CORU 'SCANT. adj. [i corufco , Latin.] Glittering by flalhes ; 
flafhing. 

CoRUSCa'tion. n. f. [ corufcatio , Latin.] Flafh; quick vibra- 
tion of light. 

We fee that lightnings and cor uj 'cations, which are near at 
hand, yield ho found. Bacon s Natural Idijlory , N°. 1 14. 

We may learn that fulphureous fleams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and fometimes take 
fire with a fudden coruj'cation and explofion. Newtons Opt. 
How heat and moifture mingle in a mafs. 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze ; 

Why nimble corufcations flrike the eye. 

And bold tornado’s bluffer in the Iky. Garth's Difpenfatory. 
Cor y'mbiated. adj. [ corymbus, Latin.] Garriifhed with 
branches of berries. Dili. 

Corvmbi'ferous. ^ [from corymbus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbifcrous plants are diflinguifhed into fuch as have a 
radiate flower, as the fun-flower ; and fuch as have a naked 
flower, as the hemp-agrimony, and mugwort : to which are 
added thofe a-kin hereunto, fuch as fcabious, teafel, thiflle, and 
the like Quincy. 

WRTMBUS. n.f [Latin.] 

It in general fignifies the top of any thing ; but amongft 
the ancient botanifls it was ufed to exprefs the bunches or 
duffers of berries of ivy, or the like : amongft modern bota- 
nifts it is ufed for a compounded difeous flower, whofe feeds 
are not pappous, or do not fly away in down ; fuch are the 
flowers of daifies, and common marygold ; and therefore Mr. 
Pay makes one genus of plants to be fuch as have a compound 
difeous flower, without any downy wings to carry off their 

feeds. „ . 

Cosci'nomancy. n.f [from *W/ov, a fieve, and divi- 

” nation. 1 The art of divination by means of a fieve. A very 
ancient" practice mentioned by T heocritus, and flill ufed in 
fome parts of England, to find out perfons unknown. Chambers. 
Cose'c ant. n.f [In geometry.] The fecant of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris . 

Coshering, n.f [Infh.] , 

Cojherin^s were vifitations and progreffes made by the lord 
and his followers among his tenants; wherein he did eat them 
fas theEnglilh proverb is) out of houfe and home. Davies. 
Co'sier. n.f. [from coufer, old Fr. to few.] A botcher. Hanmer . 
Do you make an alehoufe of my lady’s houfe, that ye 
fqueak out your coficr catches, without any mitigation or re- 
morfe of voice ? Shakefpeare s <1 welfth Night. 

Cosine, n.f [In geometry.] The right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 
Cos me 'tick. adj. [koct^tixos.] Having the power of 1m- 

" proving beauty ; beautifying. 

V No better cofmeticks than a fevere temperance and purity, 
modefty and humility, a gracious temper and calmnefs of 

fbirit ' no true beauty without the fignatures of thefe gi aces 

• 1 9 Ray on the Creation , 

in the very countenance. 7 , 

Firft, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores. 

With head uncover’d, the cojtnetick pow’rs. I ope. 

CO'SMICAL. adj. [*&?«*.] 

I. Relating to the world. 

2 Rifing or fetting with the fun ; not acronychal. 

The cofmical afcenfion of a ftar we term that, when it anfeh 
together with the fun, or in the fame degree of the ecliptick 
wherein the fun abideth. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.n. c. 13. 
Co'smically. adv. [from cofmical.] With the fun, not 

aC From'the rifing of this ftar, not cfnically, that is, with the 
fun, but Heliacally, that is, its emerlion from the rays of t le 
fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. town. 

Co'smogoky. n.f. [rfU. and**J The tile or birth of 
She world ; the creation. 
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Cosmo'grapher. n.f [Acr^ and yfpu.] One who writes 
a defeription of the world ; diftindf from geographer, who 
deferibes the fituation of particular countries. 

Thus the antient cofmographer s do place the divifiori of the 
Eaft and Weftern hemifpheie; that is, the firft term of loncn- 
tude in the Canary or Fortunate Iflands, conceiving thefe pzSta 
the extremeft habitations weftward. Brown's Vulgar Errours 
Cosmogra'phical. adj . [from cafmcgrapky ] Relating t0 the 
general defeription of the world. 

Cos mo g r a'phi call y. adv . [from cofmographical . ] In a manner 
relating to the fcience by which the ftrudfure of the world is 
difeovered and deferibed. 

This it doth more plainly upon the terrella, or fpherical 
magnet, cofmographically fet out with circles of the globe. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c . 2. 
COSMO'GRAPPIY. n. f [xoV/x®- and yftpu. ] The fcience of 
the general fyftem or affe&ions of the world, diftinct from 
geography^ which delivers the fituation and boundaries of 
particular countries. 

Here it might fee the world without travel ; it being a lefler 
fcheme of the creation, nature contracted, a little cofmogra- 
phy , or map of the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Cosmopolitan. 1 n.f [y.oa[A<& and 1 tN.ty.c.] A citizen of the 
Cosmopo'lite. > world; one who is at home in every place. 
Co'sset . n.f A lamb brought up without the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woful teen, 

I fhall thee give yond’ cojj'et for thy pain. Spenfer's Paji. 
COST. n. f [kof , Dutch. As this word is found in the re- 
moteft.Teutonick dialeCts, even in the iflandick, it is not pto- 
bably derived to us from the Latin conjlo ; though it is not un- 
likely that the French confer comes from the Latin.] 

1. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuoufnefs ; luxury. 

The city woman bears 

The cof of princes on unworthy {houlders. Shakefpeare. 

Let foreign princes vainly boaft 
The rude effeCts of pride and cof 
Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

3. Charge; expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained without his cof , 
he was content to be deaf to any noife of infamy. Sidney , b. ii, 
I fhall never hold that man my friend, 

Whofe tongue fhall afk me for one penny cof , 

To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shakefp. Henry IV; 
Have we eaten at all of the king’s cof P or hath he given us 
any gift ? 2 Sa. xix. 42* 

And wilt thou, O cruel boaft ! 

Put poor nature to fuch cof P 
O ! ’twill undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of fuch another. Crajhav). 

It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaftical pile, not by ccclefiafti- 
cal cof and influence, rifing above ground ; efpecially in an 
age in which men’s mouths are open againit the church, but 
their hands fhut towards it. South's Sermons . 

He whofe tale is beft, and pleafes moft. 

Should win his fupper at our common cof. Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by W ood lor the pur- 
chafe of his patent: what were his other vifible cofs I know 
not ; what his latent, is varioufly conjectured. Swift. 

4. Lofs; fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wifhed, proved afterwards to their 
cofs over true. Knolles's Flifbry of theTwks . 

To Cost. v.n. pret. cof ; particip.cof. [coujler, French.] To 
be bought for ; to be had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in readinefs ; but to bring 
the aCtion to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cof him many a pang. Dryden . 

Co'stal. adj. [cof a, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous nfhes, 
many peClinal, whofe ribs are rectilineal ; and many cojlal, 
which have their ribs embowed. Brown's Vulgar Eir. 

Co'stard. n.f [from cofer , a head.] 

1. A head. , 

Take him over the cofard with the belt of tny iwora. 

Shakefpcare's Richard ill* 

2. An apple round and bulky like the head. _ 

Many country vicars are driven to fhifts; and, if our gree y 

patrons hold us to fuch conditions, they will make tu ™ 
cofard mongers, grafiers, or fell ale. Burton on Melanc jo y. 
CO'Sl IVE. adj. [, confipatus , Lat. confiife, French.] 

1. Bound in the body ; having the excretions obftruCted. 

When the pafiage of the gall becomes obftru&ed, the bony 

grows cofive , and the excrements of the belly white. town. 
While fafter than his cofive brains indites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes ; 

His cafe appears to me like honeft 1 eague s. 

When he was run away with by his legs. I nCt ' 

2. Clofe ; unpermeable. . ‘ , r n onr i 

Clay in dry feafons is cofive , hardening with the u 

wind, ’till unlocked by induftry, fo as to admit of the air ana 
heavenly influences. 1 ' Manner's Hujlandry. 


Co'STIVENESS; 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 





GOT 

Co'stiveness. n.f [from- cofive.] The ftate cf the body in 

which excretion is obftructed. , 

Coflivenefs difperfes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
mefentery into all parts of the body, occaftomng head -aches, 
fevers, lofs of appetite, and diftuftance of concoction. Ea’Vey. 

Co tivenefs has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt With by 
r.hvfick : purging medicines rather increafing than removing 
the evil. ” Lode on Education, fefi. 23. 

Co'stiiness. n.f. [from cojily.] Sumptuoufnefs ; expenfive- 

Though not with curious coflinefs , yet with cleanly fuffi- 
cienev it entertained me. Sidney, b. i. 

Nor have the frugaller Tons of fortune any reafon to objedt 
the coflinefs ; fince they frequently pay dearer for lefs advan- 
tageous pleafures. Glanville s Scepf Preface. 

Co'stly. adj. [from cof.] Sumptuous; expenfive; of a high 

price. 

Cofly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not expreft in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; ^ 

For *the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

Leave for a while thy cojily country-feat; 

And to be great indeed, forget 

The naufeous pleafures of the great. Dryden . 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the moft cofly 
niece of work on the face of the earth, when completed. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
He is here fpeaking of £aradife, which he reprefents as a 
moft charming and delightful place; abounding with things 
not only ufeful and convenient, but even the moft rare and 
valuable, the moft cofly and defireable. Woodw. Nat. Hiflory. 

Co'stmary. n. f. [cojlus, Latin.] An herb whofe flowers are 
naked, and of a yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top 
or the ftalks : the leaves are intire, and crenated about the 
edges. Miller. 

Co'strel. n.f [ fuppofed to be derived from cofcr. ] A 
bottle. Skinner. 

Cot. }At the end cf the names of places, come gene- 
Cote. > rally from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 

3 Gibfon’s Camden, 

n.f [cor, Sax. cwt, Welfti.] A fmall houfe; a cot- 
, a hut; a mean habitation. 

What that ufage meant. 

Which in her cot fhe daily pradtifed. Fairy fpueen, b. ii. c. 6 . 

Befides his cot , his flocks, and bounds of feed. 

Are now on fale ; and at our fheep cot now. 

By reafon of his abfence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Hezekiah made himfelf ftalls for all manner of beafts, and 
cots for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

My feeble goats. 

With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes. Dryden's Virgil. 

A ftately temple fhoots within the Ikies : 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife ; 

The pavement, polifli’d marble they behold ; 

The gates with fculpture grac’d, the fpires and tiles of gold. 

■ Dryden's Baucis and Philemon. 

As Jove vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top. ’tis faid. 

At poor Philemon’s cot to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cot. n.f An abridgment of cotquean. 

CotaLgent. n.f. [In geometry.] The tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

To Cote. v. a . This word, which I have found only in 

Chapman, feeins to fignify the fame as To leave behind. To 
aver paji. 

W ords her worth had prov’d with deeds, 

Had more ground been allow’d the race, and coted far his 

Leeds. Chapman's Iliads. 

Cot e'mporary. adj. [con and tempus, Latin.] Living at the 
fame time ; coetaneous ; contemporary. 

VV hat wouid not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
j.rft voucher, have appeared probafile, is now ufed as certain, 
becaufe feveral have fince, from him, faid it one after 

„ a /’ other - , Locke. 

Cot i. and. n.f [cot and land.] Land appendant to a cot- 


Coat 

COT. 


tage 


tage. 


man 


cou 

They were right glad to take fome corner of a poor cottage, 
and there to ferve God upon their knees. Hooker, b. iv. J. 2. 
The felf-fame fun that ftiines upon his court, 

Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. Shakefpeare s Winter s Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurie 
their children, look to the affaus of the houfe, vi fit poor cot- 
tages, and relieve their neceffities. Taylor s Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peafant, bred up in the obfcuntics of a 

cottage, to fancy in his mind the unfeen fplendors of a court. ■ 
“ South's Sermons . 


i. 


Pope's Odyffey. 


Swift . 


Beneath our humbl e cottage let us hafte, 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafte. 

Co'ttager. n.f [from cottage] 

One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms, 

Call forth our cottagers to arms. j 

The moft ignorant Irifti cottager will not fell his cow for a 
aro^t. Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 

A cottager, in law, is one that lives on the common, with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and labourers, or elfe mere cottagers, which are but houled 

n ?T7 \r it 

beggars. 


Co rquEAN. n.f [probably from coquin, French.] 
who bulies himfelf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the -bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 

Spare not for coft 

~ — Go, go, you cot quean, go ; 

Get you to bed. _ _ Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

A itatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean: 
cadi of the fexes fhould keep within its particular bounds. 

. _ Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 48. 

l ou have given us a lively pi&ure of hufbands hen-peck’d • 
but you have never touched upon one of the quite different 
r ™ er > anC J. W r ^° S° es b y the name of cotquean. Add. Spelt 

c vs , ab£t£r’* a “«»' • 

JutdtJ :'" bi J ’" lli "«' “ j ■"«» (« 
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monly kno\ 

1. Hot 

cotton, with a 


n 


fill L 


Bacon's Henry VII. 

I he yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. B chon's Henry VII. 

CVttier. n.J. [from cot.] Gne who inhabits a cot. Diet. 

COTTON, n. f [named, according to Skinner, from the down 
that adheres to the mala cotonea , or quince, called by the Italians 
cotogni ; whence cottone , Ital. cotton , French.] L he down of 
the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, and covered 
with cotton , that its hardnefs may not be offenfive. Wifman, 

Co'tton. n.f A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral fegments 
almoft to the bottom, and is of the expanded bell fhape: from 
the center rifes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded 
with chives : from the empalement flhoots up the pointal, fixed 
like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of the tube, 
which is changed into a roundifh fruit, divided into four or 
more feminal cells, gaping at the top, and inclofing feeds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that foft dudlile wool, com- 
by the name of cotton. The fpecies are, 
>by cotton. 2. The moft excellent American 
green? (h feed : 4. Annual fhrubby cotton, of 

the ill and of Providence, with a large quinquefid vine leaf. 
4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton With a yellow-flower. The 
firft fort is cultivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus^ 
Malta, Siciiy, and at Naples ; as alfo between Jerufak.n and 
Damafcus, from whence the cotton is brought annually into 
thefe northern parts of Europe. It is lown upon tilled 
grounds in the fpring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harveft, as corn with us. This cotton is the wool which 
inclofes or wraps up the feeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown huik or feed-vefiel growing upon this- ihrub. It is 
from this fort that the vaft quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
iflands, where the natives take great care of^its culture. 
There are feveral forts of cotton fold, which differ according 
to the countries from whence they come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. The firft is the cotton in the wool ; 
that is, that which comes from the Ihell, from which only 
we take the feed : thofe come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
Thefecond is the cotton in the yarn : the fecond and third 
forts are alfo annual : thefe are cultivated in the Weft Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth forts grow in Egypt : 
theie abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of ^great 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furmihed 
with gieat quantities of cotton. One of thefe trees has a pur- 
plifh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only diffe- 
rence between them. Miller . 

Co'tton. n.f Cloath or fluff made of cotton. 

To Co' TTON. v. n. 

1. To rife v/ith a nap. 

2. To cement; to unite with : a cant word. 

A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which cafe it will not be eafy to cotton with another. 

T- rnTT p T T r , t. Directions to the Cook. 

I o COUCH, v.n. [coucher, French.] 

1. 1 o lie down on a place of repofe. 

If I court more women, you’ll couch with more men. Shak. 

^ Doth not the gentleman 

Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed, 

As ever Beatrice fhail couch upon. Shak^m * 

V hen love’s fair goddefs 

„ TrL W ‘ th U hl ! fband m his S° lden b e d - Dryden's 

2. 1 o lie down on the knees, as a beaft to reft 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fine his wrono-s 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll’d their fawning 
tongues. Dryden’s V,r g . Geer. b. iv. /. 4“ 

I hde when death 

^ ** Comes 
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Comes like a rufhlng lion, couch like fpaniels, 

W.th lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. Dryden. 

3. To lye down in fecret, or in ambufh. 

We’ll couch i’ th’ caftle-ditch, ’till we fee the light of our 
fairies. Sbakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Witidfor. 

1 he earl of Angus couched in a furrow* and was palled over 
for dead, until a horfe was brought for his efcape. Hayiuard. 

4. To lye in a bed, or llratum. 

Blefted ol the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 
deep that coucheth beneath. Deutr. xxxiii. 13. 

5> To ftoop ; or bend down; to lower in fear, in pain, in 
refpedt. 

To couch down between Iffachar, is a llrong afs couching 
down between two burdens. Gen. xlix. 1 4. 

Thefe couchings , and thefe lowly curtefies. 

Might ftir the blood of ordinary men. Shakefp . Jul. Crefar. 

To Couch, v. a. 

1. To repofe ; to lay on a place of repofe. 

Where unbruifed youth, with unftuff’d brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden deep doth reign. Shakefp. 

2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or llratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick; but if a hotter feafon require it, we fpread it on 
the floor much thinner. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

T he lea and the land make one globe: and the waters couch 
themfelves, as dole as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
fpherical convexity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. To bed ; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch potfherds, or veffels 
of earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top, and 
to pafs it down in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hijfory. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 

But who will call thofe noble who deface, 

By meaner aefs, the glories of their race ; 

Whole only title to our father’s fame. 

Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name ? Dryden' s Juv. 
That great argument for a future Hate, which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. Atterburf s Sermons. 

5. To include fecretly; to hide: with under. 

The foundation of all parables is fome analogy or fimili- 
tude between the topical or allufive part of the parable and 
the thing couched under it, and intended by it. South's Sermons. 

There is all this, and more, that lies naturally couched under 
this allegory. L'Edrange , Fable 3. 

The true notion of the inftitution being loll:, the tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length fufpended and loft. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 

And over all, with brazen feales was arm’d. 

Like plated coat of fteel, fo couched near, 

That' nought might pierce. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. n. 

7. To fix the fpear in the reft ; in the pofture of attack. 

The knight ’gan fairly couch his fteady fpear. 

And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Fairy Queen. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears, 

’Till thickeft legions clofe. Milton's Paradife L r Jl , b. ii. 

The former wav’d in air 

His flaming fword, iEneas couch'd his fpear. Dryden' s Mn. 

S. To deprefs the film that overfpreads the pupil of the eye. 
This is improperly called couching the eye, for couching the 
cat a raid : with equal impropriety they fometimes fpeak of 

couching the patient. 

Some artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the cataradls, and clears his eyes. 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 


Comes rufhing on his eyes. 


C O V 

Couchant. adj. [ couchant , hr.] Lying down; fquattitig. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 1 0. 
As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d. 

In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play. 

Strait couches clofe ; then rifing, changes oft 

His couchant watch. Milton's" Paradij'e Loft , b. iv. /. 40? 

COVCHEE. n.f [French.] Bedtime; the time of vifltin^ late 
at night. & 

None of her fylvan fubjedfs made their court; 

Levees and ccucbces pafs’d without refort. Dryden 

CoTcher. n. J. [from couch.] He that couches or depreffes 
cataradts. 

CoTchf^llow. n.f. [couch and fellow .] Bedfellow ; 


com- 


panion 


Dennis. 

Whether the cataraT be wafted by being feparated from its 
veffels, I have never known pofitively, by differing one that 
had been couched. Soarp. 

Couch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A feat of repofe, on which it is common to lye down 
dreffed. 

So Satan fell ; and ft might a ftry globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft, 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore . 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milt. Par. eg. 

To\o\\ on couches, rich with citron fteds, 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryd. J irg. Geo. 

2. Abed; a place of repofe. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Dire was the tolling ! deep the groans . p T n 

Tended the ftek, bufieft from couch to couch. Milt. Pa. Lof. 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his early couch at early day. , Dryden s Fab.es. 

O, ye immortal pow’rs that guard the jul , 

Watch round his couch, and foften ftis repofe. ij. a 0. 

'j A Icivc]**! or If t at u m . 1 1 r 

3 ‘ This heap is called by maltfters a couch, or bed of raw 
, 1 Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Ill ill t* 


I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couchfellowy Nim ; or elle you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of baboons. Sbakefpeare. 
Co'uchgrass. n.f. A weed. 

The couchgrafsy for the ftrft year, infenfibly robs moil 
plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. Mortimer's Husbandry, 
COVE, n.f 

1. A fmali creek or bay. 

2. A fhelter ; a cover. 

COVENANT, n.f [convcnant, Fr. convention, Latin.] 

1. A contract ; a ftipulation. 

He makes a covenant never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood ; nor let the lea 
Surpafs his bounds. Milton s Paradife Lofy b. xi. /. 892. 

The Englifh make the ocean their abode, 

Whofe ready fails with ev’ry wind can fly. 

And make a cov' pant with th’ unconftant Iky. Waller. 

2. An agreement on certain terms ; a compact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now confider it, be- 
twixt God and man ; confifting of mercies on God’s part, 
made over to man, and of conditions on man’s part, required 
by God. Hammond' s Pratt. Catecb. 

Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell : 
let divines, fathers, friends fay what they will, they flop their 
ears againfl: them. L' Ef range. 

3. A writing containing the terms of agreement. 

I fhall but lend my diamond ’till your return ; let there be 
covenants drawn between us. Sbakefpeare' s Cy mb dine. 

To Co'venant. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bargain; to ftipulate. 

His lord ufed commonly fo to covenant with him, which if 
at any time the tenant difliked, he might freely depart at his 
pleafure. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them ftiould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward on Eduard VI. 

By words men come to know one another s minds ; by 
thefe they covenant and confederate. South s Sermons. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fhould be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant fhould diredft. L Ef. 

2. To agree with another on certain terms: with for. 

They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of filver. Mat. 

Pointing to a heap of fand. 

For ev’ry grain to live a year demand ; 

But, ah ! unmindful of th’ effedt of time, ( 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth's Ovid. 

Covenanted, n.f [from covenant .] A party to a covenant; 

a ftipulator; a bargainer. „ 

Both of them were refpedlive rites of their admiifion into 
the feveral covenants, and the covenantees become thereby en- 
titled to the refpedlive privileges. Aylijfe s P aur & on ' 

Covena'nter. n. f [from covenant .] One who takes a cove- 
nant. A word introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters fhall have no more afiurance of mutua 
afliftance each from other, after the taking of the covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Reafons againft the Covemnt. 

Co'venous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudulent; collufive; trickiin. 
I wifh fome means devifed for the reftraint of thefe inor- 
dinate and covenous leafes of lands, holden in chief, ox tun 
dreds or thoufands of years. Bacon' s Off . of Alienation. 

To CO'VER. v. a. [couvrWy French ] 

1. To overfpread any thing with fomethmg elfe. 

The paftures are cloathed with flocks, the valleys alio ..re 

covered over with corn. > 


A man ought not to aw?- his head. i Cor. . /• 

Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the taole, krve m 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shak. Mercs, of enic 

2 . To conceal under fomething laid over. 

Or lead me to fome folitary place, r/ r 

And cover my retreat from human race. Dry., r - r g. 

3. To hide by fuperficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfe with item - 

when reaibn has firft proved it to be mere nonfenfe. » ■ 

To fhelter ; to conceal from harm. 

Charity 




c o v 


I Pet. iv. 8. 


6 . 


Charity fhall cover the multitude of ftns. 

TL^hiftoLnrobfave, that only the male birds have 
voices ; that their fongs begin a little before breed.ng-ttme, 
Ind end a little after; That whilft the hen ts cover , her eggs 
the male generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough 
within hi hearing, and by that means amufes and divert, te 
with his fongs during the v/hole time of her iitting. Add. S t eti . 

n To copulate with a female. . f 

l To wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark of 

fUP TlTkinghad conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was of no other advantage or figmfication to him, than 
to be covered in the prefence of that king. Dryd. Dedicat. /ten. 
Co'ver. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thins: that is laid over another. 

The fecundine is but a general cover , not fhaped according 
to the parts, but the fkin is fhaped according to the parts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiforyy N .732. 
The fountains could be ftrengthened no other way than by 
making a ftrong cover or arch over them. Burnet s Theory . 

Orefles’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ. 

Foams o’er the cover Sy and not finifh’d yet. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 
With your hand, or any other cover, you flop the veflel, 
fo as wholly to exclude the air. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A concealment ; a fereen ; a veil ; a fuperficial appearance, 

under which fomething is hidden. 

The truth and reafon of things maybe artificially and ef- 
fedlually infinuated, under the cover either of a real fa<St, 01 
of a fuppofed one. C. Ffl )an g e ' 

As the fpleen has great inconveniences, fo the pretence of 
it is a hand fome cover for imperfections. Collier on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter ; defence. 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, whilft his army was under 
cover , they might be forced to retire. Clarendon*, b. viii. 

Cover-shame, n.f. [cover and fhame.] Some appearance 
ufed to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a cover-Jhame of lewd- 
nefs ? Dryden' s Spanifb Fryar. 

Co'vering. n.f. [from cover.] Drefs; vefture; any thing 
fpread over another. 

The women took and fpread a covering over the well’s 
mouth. 2 Sam. xyii. 19. 

Bring fome covering for this naked foul. 

Whom I’ll intreat to lead me. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Sometimes providence cafts things fo, that truth and intereft 
lie the fame way ; and when it is v/rapt up in this covering , 
men can be content to follow it. South. 

Then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed, 

With cov rings of Sidonian purple fpread. Dryden s Fables. 
CoVf.rlet. n.f. [couvrelitty French.] The outermoft of the 
bedcloaths ; that under which all the reft are concealed. 

Lay her in Lillies and in violets. 

And filken curtains over her difplay, 

And odour’d fheets, and arras coverlets. Spenfer's Epithal . 
With filken curtains and gold coverlets , 

Therein to fhrowd her fumptuous Bellamoure. Fairy Queen. 

'I 'his done, the hoft produc’d the genial bed. 

Which with no coftly coverlet they fpread. Dryden' s Fables. 
The difficulties I was in, for want of a houfe and bed, 
being forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. 

Gulliver's Travejs. 

CoVert. n.f. [from cover, convert, French.] 

1 . A fhelter ; a defence. 

Let mine outcafts dwell with thee, Moab ; be thou a covert 
to them from the face of the fpoiler. Jfaiah , xvi. 4. 

I 'here fhall be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the day-time 
from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
ftorm and rain. Jf i v> £_ 

They are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
to their military motions, under fky or covert , according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education . 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. ii. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to covert. Evelyns Kalendar. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him I made ; but he was ’ware of me, 

And ftole into the covert of the wood. Shakef Rom. and jul. 
I fhall be your faithful guide, 

Through this gloomy covert wide. Milton . 

Thence to the coverts , and the confcious °Toves, 

*1 he feenes of his paft triumphs and his loves. ' Denham. 

Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 

Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. Dryden' s State of Innocence. 

I he deer is lodg’d; I’ve track’d her to her covert : 

Be jure ye mind the word ; and when I give it, 

Lula in at once, and feize upon your prey. Addif. Cato. 


Pope's Effays, 


cov 

Co'ver T; adj. [convert , French.] 

’• Sh |r u T;o°Li P th n e ; fidlTgLen, to plant alie^ 

upon carpenter’s work, about twelve toot in height, by W ic 

vou may go in fnade into the garden. { Z )C^\LVn 

} The fox is a beaft alfo very prejudicial to the hufbandman, 

efpecially in places that are near foreft-woods and covet t 
Ices 7 ^ Mortimer's Husbandry . 

^ Together let us beat this ample fierd. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. 

2. Secret; hidden; private; infidious. 

And let us prefently go fit in council. 

How covert matters may be beft difclos d, _ 

And open perils fureft anfwered. Shakefp. Juaus Ceejar. 

By what beft: way, 

Whether of open war, or covert guile. 

We now debate. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. 11. '-4 j * 

Co'vert. adj. [ convert , French.] The ftate of a woman fhc - 
tered by marriage under her hufband; as covert baron, feme 

covert. ,1 * 

Inftead of her being under covert baron, to be under covert 

feme myfelf ; to have my body difabled, and my head- f 01- 
t jfi ec p Dryden s Spamjb Fryar. 

Covert-way. n. f [rrom covert and way.] t • 

It is, in fortification, a Ipace of ground level with toe field, 
on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons, or other works towaid the coun- 
try. One of the greateft: difficulties in a fiegc is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-zuay, becaufe ufually the belieged pal- 
lifade it along the middle, and undermine it on all ftdes. It 
is fometimes called the corridor, and fometimes the counter- 
fcarp, becaufe it is on the edge of the fcarp. . Harris . 

CoVertly. adv. [from covert.] Secretly ; clofely; in private; 
with privacy. 

Yet ftill Aragnol (fo his foe was hight) 

Lay lurking, covertly hinl to furprife. SpenfePs Muiopotmcs. 

How can’ft thou crofs this marriage ? 

— Not honeftly, my lord ; but fo covertly , that ho difho- 
nefty fhall appear in me. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Amongft the poets, Perfius covertly ftrikes at Nero ; fome 
of whofe verfes he recites with fcorn and indignation. Dryden. 
Co'vertness. n.f. [from covert.] Secrecy; privacy. Ditt* 
CoVerture. n. f. [from covert .] 

1. Shelter; defence; not expofure. 

It maybe it is rather the {hade, or other coverture, that thej? 
take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

He faw his guileful a<St 
By Eve, though all unweetin^, feconded 
Upon her hufband; faw their fhame that fought 
Vain covertures. Milton' s Paradife Loji, b. x. /. 337* 

The winds being fo fierce, and the weather fo fevere, as 
not to fuffer any thing to profper or thrive beyond the height 
of a fhrub, in any of all thofe iflands, unlefs it be protected 
by walls ; as in gardens, or other like coverture. Woodward \ 

2. In law. 

The eftate and condition of a married woman, who, by 
the laws of our realm, is in pot ef ate viri, and therefore dif- 
abled to contradt with any, to the prejudice of herfelf or her 
hufband, without his allowance or confirmation. Cozvel. 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture of queen 
Mary, did, in fadt, difable them to accomplifli the conqueft of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland . 

To CO'VET. <??. a. [convoiter, French.] 

1. To defire inordinately ; to defire beyond due bounds. 

If it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the moft offending man alive. Sbakefpeare' s Henry V. 

I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forfworn. 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

O father ! can it be that fouls fublime/' 

Return to vifit our terreftrial clime ? 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death. 


Dryden' s AEn. 
t Cor. xii. 31. 
which while 


Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? 

2. To defire earneftly. 

But covet earneftly the beft: gifts. 

To CoAet. v. n. To have a ftrong defire. 

The love of money is the root of all 
fome coveted after, they have erred from the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 
Co'vet a bl e. adj. [from covet.] To be wifhed for; to b6 
coveted. 

Co'vetise. n.f [convoitife, French.] Avarice ; covetoufnefs" 
of money. 

Moft wretched wight, whom nothing might fuffice 
Whofe greedy luft did lack in greateft ftore; 

Whofe need had end, but no end edvetije. Fairy Queen b i • 
Co'vetous. adj . [convoiteux, French.] 5 

1. Inordinately deftrous. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay, 

The cruel nation 5 covetous of pfey 5 

L-vm’d with my blood the unhofpitable coaft. Dryden s AS ft. 

2. Inordinately eager of money ; avaricious. 

An 
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An heart they have exercifed with covetous practices. 

. . . 2 Det. ii- M* 

hat lie cannot help in his nature, you muft not account a 
vice in him : \ ou muft in no ways fay he is covetous. Shakefp. 

Lee never (o much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man’s reafoning, and money on the other, it is eafv to fore- 
fee which will outweigh. ' Locke. 

3- Dcfirous; eager : in a good fenfe. 

Sheba was never 

More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue, 

Than this fair foul fhall be. Shakefp ear e s Henry VIII, 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 
at the perfe&ion or excellency of his neighbour, is not covet- 
ous of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
^ his intentions are polluted. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Co'vetously. adv. [from covetous.'] Avaricioufly ; eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, he will fupply us eafily ; if he covetoufly ' 
referve it, how fhall’s get it? Sbakefpeare. 

Co'vetousness. 7i. f. [from covetous.'] Avarice; inordinate 
defire of money ; eagernefs of gain. 

When workmen ftrive to do better than well, 

.They do confound their fkill in covetou fnefs. Shake f K. John. 
He that takes pains to ferve the ends of covet oi fnefs , or 
miniders to another’s luft, or keeps a fhop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the word fenfe. Baylor's Holy Living. 

Covetoufnefs debafeth a man's fpirit, and links it into the 
earth, Tillotfon. 

Co vey, n.f. \couvee, French.] 

J. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of wafps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a fup of him to quench their third. L’EJlrange. 

A covey of patridges fpringing in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 3. 

There would be no walking in a fhady wood without 
fpringing a covey of toads. Addifon’ s Guardian , N°. 1 12. 

COUGH, n.f [ kuch , Dutch.] A convullion of the lungs, 
vellicated by fome (harp ferofity. It is pronounced caff. 

In confumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough, men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they 
die. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 63. 

For his dear fake long refllefs nights you bore. 

While rattling coughs his heaving velfels tore. Smith . 

To Cough, v. n. [ kuchen , Dutch.] To have the lungs con- 
vulled ; to make a noife in endeavouring to evacuate the pec- 
cant matter from’ the lungs. 

Thou didft drink 

The Hale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beads would cough at. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Thou had quarrelled with a man for coughing in the dreet, 
becaufe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain afleep in the 
fun. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

The ' firft problem enquireth why a man doth cough, but not 
an ox or cow ; whereas the contrary is often obferved. Brown. 

If any humour be difeharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of clearing themfelveS, and cafling it up by coughing. 

Ray on the Creation. 

H here are who to my perfon pay their court, 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am fhort. Pope's Ep. 
To Cough, v. a. To eje£I by a cough; to expe&orate. 

If the matter be to be difeharged by expedloration, it muft 
drft pafs into the fubdance of the lung-, then into the afpera 
arteria, or weafand, and from thence be coughed up, and fpit 
out by the mouth. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Co'ugher. n.f [from cough.] One that coughs. Dift. 

Co'vin. n. f. A deceitful agreement between two or more, 
Co'vine. 5 to the hurt of another. Cowel. 

Co'viNG. n. f. [from cove. ] A term in building, ufed of houfes 
that project over the ground-plot and the turned projedture 
arched with timber, lathed and plaiftered. Harris. 

Could, [the imperfecl preterite of can. See Can.] Was 
able to ; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting the dory, it is 
that which I defired ; but if flenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I could attain unto. 2 Mac. xv. 38. 

What if he did not all the ill he could ? 

Am I oblig’d by that t’ aflilt his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden' s Spanijh Fryar. 

Co'ulter. n.f. fuller, Latin.] The fharp iron of the plow 
which cuts the earth., perpendicular to the (hare. 

The Ifraelites went down to fharpen every man his fhare, 
and his coulter , and his ax, and his mattock. 1 Sa. xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindftone to fharpen the coultei 1 , to whet 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The plough for ftiff clays is long and broad, and the coulter 
long, and very little bending, with a very large wing. Mortim. 
CO'UNCIL. n.f [ concilium , Latin] 

1. An aflembly of perfons met together in confultation. 

The chief priefts, and all the council, fought falfe witnefs. 

Mat. xxvi. <?9. 

In hidories compofed by politicians, they are for drawing 
up a perpetual fcheme of caufes and events, and pieferving a 


COU 

conftaM correfpondence between the camp and the cmdi 

a V i_, r Addifon s Spectator, N° ,~ 0 

2. An aflembly of divines to deliberate upon religion. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 
Indian church, or from their fynods or councils. JVatt- 

3. rerions called together to be confulted on any occafion nr 

to give advice. 3 ' 

They being thus afiembled, are more properly a council to 
the king, the great council of the kingdom, to advife his ma- 

J u . T ,? fe thingS 0f wei S ht and which concern 

both the king and people, than a court. Bacon's Adv . to Kiliiers. 

4. The body of privy counfellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bold 
T o carry into Flanders the great feal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Council-board, n.f [ council and board.] Council-table - 
table where matters of date are deliberated. * " 5 

He hath commanded, 

To-morrow morning to the council-board. 

He be convened. Sbakefpeare' s Henry VIII, 

- When fhip-money was tranfa&ed at the council-board, they 
looked upon it as a work of that power they were obliged to 

tru ^* # Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if fhe broke the laws. 

Mud yield her foe the dronger caufe ; 

A fhame to one fo much ador’d 
For wifdom at Jove’s council-board. 

CO'UNSEL. n.f [ conflium , Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction. 

Let me give thee counfel , that thou mayed fave thine ow 
hfe. 1 Kings, i. 1 

There is as much difference between the counfel that a frier 
giveth, and that a man giveth himfelf, as there is betwee 
the counfel of a friend and of a flatterer. Bacon , Effay 2 

The bed counfel he could give him was, to go to his parli 
ment. Clarendon, b. vii 

2. Confultation; interchange of opinions. 

They that lay wait for my foul, take counfel together. 

Bfabn Ixxi. 1 

I hold as little counfel with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Sbakefpeare' s Henry II 

3. Deliberation ; examination of confequences. 

They all confefs therefore, in the working of that fix 
caufe, that counfel is ufed, reafon followed, and a way ol 
ferved. Hooker , b. i. fell. 

4. Prudence ; art ; machination. 

O how comely is the wifdom of old men, and underftam 
ing and counfel to men of honour. Ecclus. xxv. 1 

There is no wifdom, nor underftanding, nor counfel again 
the Lord. Brov. xxi. 3< 

5. Secrecy; the fecrets intruded in confulting. 

The players cannot keep counfel ; they’ll tell all. Shakefpear 

6. Scheme; purpofe; defign. 

The counfel of the Lord ftandeth for ever, the thoughts < 
his heart to all generations; Pfal. xxxiii. 1 

The Lord will bring to light the hidden things of darknef 
and will make manifeft the counfels of the heart. 1 Cor. iv. ‘ 

7. Thofe that plead a caufe; the counfellors. This feems on! 
an abbreviature ufiial in converfation. 

Your hand, a covenant ; we will have thefe things fet dow 
by lawful counfel. Sbakefpeare' s Cymbelin 

For the advocates and counfel that plead, patience and gn 
vity of learning is an efl'ential part of juftice; and an ovei 
fpeaking judge is no well tuned cymbal. Bacon , EJJay 

What fays my counfel learned in the law? Bcp 

To Co'unsel. v. a. [ conjilior , Latin.] 

1. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 

But fay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Would’ft thou then counfel me to fall in love ? Sbakefpeare. 

Truth fhall nurfe her; 

Holy and heav’nly thoughts dill counfel her. Shak. Hen.\ HI. 
111 fortune never crufhed that man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not; I therefore have couvfelled my friends never to trull 
to her fairer fide, though fhe feemed to make peace with 
them. Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

He fupports my povertv with his wealth, and I counfel and 
inftrudh him with my learning and experience. Taylor- 

2. To advife any thing. 

The lefs had been our fhame. 

The lefs his counfeWd crime which brands the Grecian 
. name. Dry den i Fable j. 

Co'unsell able. adj. [from counfel] Willing to receive and 
follow the advice or opinions of others. 

Very few men of fo great parts were more ceunfeuaile tnan 
he; fo that he would feldom be in danger of great enour., 1 
he would communicate his own thoughts to difquifltion. C sn 

Counsellor, n.f. [from counfel.] 

I. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his counfellor to do wickedly. 2 Che. xxn. 3 
She would be a counfellor of good tilings, and a coiniort 11 
cares. m/d. nh. 9 
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Death of thy foul ! Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are cmmfellm to fear. Sbakefpeare s Mtebetn. 

2. Confidant ; bofom friend. 

In fuch green palaces the firft kings reign d, 

Slept in their (hades, and angels entertain’d ; 

With fuch old counfellors they did advife. 

And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. tf alter. 

3. One whofe province is to deliberate and advife upon publick 

affairs. . 

You are a counjellor , 

And by that virtue no man dare accule you. Shak. H. 

Of counfellors there are two forts : the firft, confiliarn nati , 
as I may term them ; fuch are the prince of Wales, and others 
of the kind’s Tons : but the ordinary fort of counfellors are lucli 
as the king, out of a due confideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of their fidelity to his perfon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
government. . Bacon's Advice to Vt liters. 

4. One that is confulted in a cafe of law ; a lawyer. 
Co'unsellorship. n.f [from counfellor.] The office or poit 

of a privy counfellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the 
mod part are fuch as cannot well be fevered from the coun- 
fellor jhip. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

To COUNT, v. a. [ compter , Fr. computare , Latin.] 

1. To number; to tell. 

Here through this grate I can count every one, 

And view the Frenchmen. Sbakefpeare s Henry VI. p. i. 

The vicious count their years; virtuous, their a£Is. Johnf. 
For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the fands, or to fum up infinity. South's Sermons. 
When men in ficknefs ling’ring lie, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden. 

. Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy flaughter’d fons now fmile, and think they won, 

When they can count more Theban ghofts than theirs. Dryd. 

2. To preferve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongft them at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteoufnefs. Gen. xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the 
bread we eat ; the labour of thofe who broke the oxen, muft 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

4. To efteem ; to account ; to reckon ; to confider as having a 
certain character, whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendeth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in fpeech, we then count it to have fome ufe of natural 
reafon. Hooker, b. i. feft. 6. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Sam. i. 

Nor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon me. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 991. 

Sou would not wifh to count this man a foe ! 

In friendfhip, and in hatred, obftinate. Philips's Briton. 

5. To impute to ; to chargeto. 

All th’ impoflibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe deferiptien, 

Shall fooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

To Count, v. n. To found an account or fcheme : with upon. 

I think it a great errour to count upon the genius of a nation 
as a danding argument in all ages. Swift . 

Count, n.f. [ compte , French; computus, Latin.] 

1. Number. 

i hat we up to your palaces may mount, 

Of bleffed faints for to increafe the count. Spenfer's Epithal . 

By my count, 

I was your mother much upon thefe years. Sh. Ro. and Jul. 

2 . Reckoning. J 

Since I faw you lad, 

There is a change upon you. 

' — ; Well, I know not 

What counts hard fortune cads upon my face. Sbakefpeare. 

ount. n.f. [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.] A title of foreign 
nobility ; an earl. 


Co'unt able, adj, [from count.] That which maybe 
bered. J 


num- 


The evils which you defire to be recounted are very many, 
and almoft countable with thofe which were hidden in the 

C ( VI TXrru '> / Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

n ' / [contenance, French.] 

1. I he form of the face; the fyftem of the features. 

0 Ipake our fire, and by his count' nance feem’d 
Filtering on ftudious thoughts abftrufe. Milton' s Farad. Left. 

1 o whom, with count' nance calm, and foul fedate, 

tluisTurnus n 1 » r 

2. Air; look. ' Dryden s Mn. 

Vo l. I t 


c o u 

Weil, Suffolk, yet thou (halt not fee me ou:.fL, 

Nor change my countenance for this arreit : ■■ 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Snakefp. j - y 

3, Calmnefs of look; compofure of face 

She finil’d fevere ; nor with a troubled iOok, 

Or trembling hand, the fun’ral prefent took; 

Ev’n kept her count' nance, when the lid remov'd, ? 

Difclos’d the heart unfortunately lov’d. Dryden s 1 as - 
The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to 
keep his countenance, and never to keep his word. - 

4. Confidence of mien ; afpect of all u ranee. , • 

The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring place, t 
gentlewoman, even out of countenance before fhe began hei 
ipeech, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

We will not make your countenance to fall, by the an we 
ye fhall receive. Bacon s x ew j 

Their bed friends were out of countenance, becauie tne> 
found that the imputations, which their enemies had ait u P on 
them, were well grounded. Clarendon, • via ' 

Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out 01 
countenance in every place; even in private corners it wi oon 
lofe confidence. .. Sprat s Sermons. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue were once 
in practice and countenance at court, a good treatment of t . e 
clergy would be the neceflary confequence. Sjxnjt. 

If thofe preachers would look about, they wousd find one 
part of their congregation out of countenance, and the other 

afleep. r Swl f U 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer obje&ions to a hne wo- 
man, and a man would be out of countenance that fhould gain 
the fuperiority in fuch a conteft : a coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradifted. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 32. 

It puts the learned in countenance , and gives them a place 
among the fafhionable part of mankind. Addijon s Fi eeholder . 

5. Affe&ion or ill will, as it appears upon the face. 

Yet the ftout fairy, mongft the middeft crowd. 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. 

And that great princefs too, exceeding prou«l, 

That to ftrange knight no better countenance allow’d. Fa. 

The king hath on him fuch a countenance , . 

As he had Toft fome province, and a region 

Lov’d, as he loves himfelf. Shake] )■ ear e' s IVtnter' s Tale. 

6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; appearance on any fide ; 
fupport. 

The church of Chrift,. which held that profeffion which had 
not the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not fo long ufe the exercife of Chriftian religion but in pri- 
vate. Hooker, b. v. fcFt. 1 1 . 

His majefty maintained an army here, to give drength and 
countenance to the civil magiftrate. Davies on Ireland '• 

Now then, we’ll ufe 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done. 

Let her who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

This is the magillrate’s peculiar province, to give countenance 
to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profanenefs. Atterb . 

7. Superficial appearance; fhow; refemblance. 

The ele&ion being done, he made countenance of great dis- 
content thereat. Afcham' s Schoolmafler . 

Oh, you bleffed minifters above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 

Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In countenance. Sbakefpeare' s Meafure for Meafure. 

Bianca’s love 

Made me exchange my date with Tranio," 

While he did bear my countenance in the town. Sbakefpeare. 
To Countenance, v. a. [from the noun.] 
i* To fupport; to patronife ; to vindicate. 

Neither Shalt thou countenance a poor man in his caufe. Exod. 
1 his conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either by experience or reafon. Broivn’s Vidg . Err. 

1 his national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. Adclif 

2. To make a (hew of. 

Each to thefe ladies love did countenance , 

And to his miftrefs each himfelf drove to advance. Fai. ghi. 

3. To ad fuitably to any thing ; to keep up any appearance. 

Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprights. 

To countenance this horrour. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 

At the firft defeent on fhore he was not immured with a 

wooden veffel, but he did countenance the landing in his lon-^- 

„ *! oat - Wottm. 

gountenancer. n.f. [from countenance.] One that coun- 
tenances or fupports another. 

Co'u nter. n.J. [from count.] 

1. A falfe piece of money ufed as a means of reckoning. 

^ Though thefe half-pence are to be received as money In 

tne Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters. 

. Swift s Confederations on f Food's Coin . 

2. Money in contemot. 
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When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous. 

To lock fuch rafcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods ! with all your thunder-bolts, 

Da(h him to pieces. _ Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

3* I he form on which goods are viewed and money told in a 
mop. J 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night ; and 
then goes out, and fpends it upon our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half-whipt muflin, needles ufelefs lie ; 

And fhuttle-cocks a-crofs the counter fly ; 

Thefe fports warm harmlefs. Gays Trivia. 

Sometimes you would fee him behind his counter felling 
broad-cloth, fometimes meafuring linen. Arbuth . Hift.ofJ.B. 

Whether thy counter ihine with fums untold, 

And thy wide-grafping hand grows black with gold. Swift. 

4. Counter of a Horfe , is that part of a horfe’s forehand that 
lies between the fhoulder and under the neck. Farrier s Dili. 

Co'unter. adv. [ contre , Fr. contra, Latin.] 

1. Contrary to.; in oppofition to. 

Shall we erect two wills in Gods, and make the will of his 
pirpofe and intention run counter to the will of his appro- 
batdon ? South’s Sermons. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, 
aie fo far from being always parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the other. ^ Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

Fie ti links it brave, at his firft fetting out, tofignalize him- 
felf in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way. 

How chearfully on the falfe trail they cry, 

Oh, this is counter , you falfe Danifh dogs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe perfua- 
fions to another, which, at the fame time I am fpeaking, I 
may wiih may not prevail on him : in this cafe, it is plain, the 
will and the defire run counter. Locke. 

4. This word is often found in compofition, and may be placed 
before any word ufed in a fenfe of oppofition. 

T hat defign was no fooner known, but others of an oppo- 
fite party were appointed to fet a counter-petition on foot. Clar. 

Fo Counteract, v. a. £ counter and adt,] To hinder any 
thing from its effedf by contrary agency. 

In this cafe we can find no principle within him ftrong 
enough to counteract that principle, and to relieve him. South. 

Io Counterbalance, v. a. [counter and balance .] To 

weigh againft ; to a£t againft with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air drawn out of the veffel, that the 
remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial 
cylinder. Style. 

Few of Adam’s children are not born with fome biafs, 
which it is the bufinefs of education either to take off, or 
counterbalance. Locke. 

Counterbalance, n.f [from the verb.] Oppofite weights 
equivalent power. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fet, 

Each others poize and counterbalance are. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchafeable 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppofite fcale of com- 
merce. * Locke. 

To CounterbuLf. v. a. [from counter and buff".] To im- 
pell in a direction oppofite to the former impulfe ; to ftrike 
back. 

The giddy fhip, betwixt the winds and tides. 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the difPrent blows ; then fhoots amain, 

’Till counterbuff’ d fhe flops, and fleeps again. Dryden. 

CounterbuLf. n.f. [counter and buff i] A blow in a con- 
trary direction ; a ftroke that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a counterbuff, that, becaufe 
Phaiantus was not to be driven from the faddle, the faddle 
with broken girths was driven from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and fhow 
What houfe you come of, by the blow 
You give firQuintin, and the cuff 

You ’fcape o’ th’ fandbags counterbujf. Ben. Johnfon. 

CoLnteRCAsteR. n.f. [from counter , for a falfe piece of mo- 
ney, and cajler . ] A word of contempt for an arithmetician ; 
a book-keeper ; a cafler of accounts ; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had feen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muft be let and calm’d 
By debtor and creditor, this countercafer. Shakefp. Othello. 
Co'unterchance. n.f [counter and change .] Exchange; 


reciprocation. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 


On him, her brothers, me, her mailer, hitting 


j j * 

Each object with a joy. The counter change 
Is fev’rajiy in all. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

To Co'unterchange. v. a. To give and receive, 
Countercha'rm. n.f. [counter and charm . ] That by which 
a charm is diflolved j that which has the power ol deftroying 
the effects of a charm. 

Now touch’d by countercharms they change again, 

And Hand majeflick, and recall’d to men. Popes Qdyffcy. 


c o u 



i o Count eRchaLm. v. a. [from counter and (harm 1 T 
deftroy the effect of an enchantment. ° 

Like a fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo counter 
charm all our crimes, that they fhould only be adive to nUeT 
not hurt us. _ Decay of Pi^ 

Io Countercheck, v. a. [counter and check .] To od 
pofe ; to flop with fudden oppofition. P ' 

Countercheck, n.f. [from the verb.] Stop; rebuke. 

If again I Laid his beard was not well cut, he wouid fay I 
lye : this is called the countercheck quarrelfome. Shakefpeare 
To Counterdra'w. v. a. [from counter and draw.] With 
painters, to copy a defign or painting by means of a fine linen 
cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranfparent matter, whereon 
the ftrokes appearing through are traced with a pencil. Charnb. 
Countere'vidence. n.f [counter and evidence.] Teftimony 
by which the depofition of fome former witnefs is cppoled. 

Senfe itfelf detects its more palpable deceits by a counter - 
evidence, and the more ordinary impollures feldom outlive the 
firfi: experiments. Glanville’s Scepf c . ic. 

We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony in this 
point, feeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all 
becaufe there is no counter evidence, nor any witnefs that appears 
againft it. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth 

7 o COUNTERFEIT, v. a. [contrefaire, French.] 

1. To copy with an intent to pafs the copy for an original; to 
forge. 

What art thou, 

That counterfeits the perfon of a king ? Shakefp. Henry IV t 
It came into this prieft’s fancy to caufe this lad to counter- 
feit and perfonate the fecond foil of Edward IV. fuppofed to 
be murdered. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

There have been fome that could counterfeit the diftance of 
voices, which is a fecondary objeft of hearing, in fuch fort, 
as when they Hand faff by you, you would think the fpeech 
came from afar off in a fearful manner. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 

Say, lovely dream, where could’ft thou find 
Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Waller. 

It happens, that not one fingle line or thought is contained 
in this impofture, although it appears that they who counter- 
feited me had heard of the true one. Swiff. 

2. To imitate; to copy; to refemble. 

And, Oh, you mortal engines, whofe rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit , 

Farewel ! Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

O Eve ! in evil hour thou did’ft give ear 
To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. ix. 
To counterfeit , is to put on the likenefs and appearance of 
fome real excellency : Briftol-flones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. Tillotfon’sSerm. 
Counterfeit, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is made in imitation of another, with intent to 
pafs for the original ; forged ; fictitious. 

I learn 


Now of my own experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in their fuperfeription ; in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Milton. 
General obfervations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great ftore in a little room; 
but they are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, left, if we take counterfeit for true, our fhame be the 
greater, when our flock comes to a fevere ferutiny. Locke. 

2 . Deceitful ; hypocritical. 

True friends appear lefs mov’d than counterfeit. Rofcomm. 
Co'unterfeit. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. One who perfonates another; an impoftor. 

I am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, 
according to whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, 
yet could think it poftible for him to inftruCt his player, either 
in'gefture or fafhions, or in recounting pall matters of his life 
and education, or in fit anfwers to quellions, any ways to come 
near the refcmblance of him whom he was to reprefent. Bacon. 

But truft me, child, I’m much inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addifon sQvid. Metam. 

2. Something made in imitation of another, intended to pafs for 
that which it refembles ; a forgery. 

My father was I know not where. 

When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 

Made me a counterfeit ; yet my mother feem’d 
The Dian of that time. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

There would be no counterfeits but for the fake of fomething 
that is real ; for though all pretenders feem to be what they 
really are not, yet they pretend to be fomething that really is. 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Counterfeiter, n f. [from counterfeit.] A forger; one who 
contrives copies to pafs for originals. 

Henry the fecond altered the coin, which was corrupted by 
counterfeiters , to the great good of the commonwealth, i'amden. 

i CoLnterfejtly. 
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adv. [from counterfeit.] Falfeiy ; fi&iti- 


Co'uNTER^EITLY. 

oufly ; with forgery. _ . 

Since the wildom of their choice is father to have m\ cap 
than my heart, I will pradlife the infinuating nod, and. be oh 
to them moft counterfeitly. Shakefpeare s Cotiolanus. 

CounterfeLment. n.f [counter and ferment.] Ferment 
oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterferments mult a medly 

the body ! When I behold a 


in 


of intemperance produce . . . 

fafhionable table, I fancy I fee innumerable diftempers lurking 
in ambufeade among the dilhes. Addifon s Spectator , N . 1 95 • 
Co u nterfe'sanc e . n.f. [ contrefaifance , Fiench.] The act 

of counterfeiting; forgery. 

And his man Reynold, with fine count erf efance. 

Supports his credit-and his countenance. Hubberd’s Talc. 

Such is the face of fallhood, fuch the fight 
Of foul Dueffa, when her borrow’d light 
Is laid away, and counterfefance known. Fairy kffueen, b. u 
.CoLnterfgrt. n.f [from counter and fort.] 

Counterforts , buttreffes or fpurs, are pillars ferving to fup- 
port walls or terraffes, lubjedt to bulge, or be thrown down. 

Chambers. 

CountergaLe. n.f. [from counter and gage.] In carpentry, 
a method ufed to meafure the joints by transferring the breadth 
of a mortife to the place where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. Chambers. 

Countergua'rd. n.f [from counter and guard.] A fmall 
rampart with parapet and ditch, to cover fome part of the 
body of the place. Military Diff. 

CounterlFght. n.f. [from counter and light.] A window or 
light oppofite to any thing, which makes it appear to a difad- 
vantage. Chambers . 

To Counterma nd, v. a. [contremander, French.] 
j, To order the contrary to what was ordered before ; to con- 
tradidh, annul, or repeal a command. 

In Hates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their deepefl: projedls, and fmites their 
policies with fruftration and a curfe. South’s Sermons. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of the gall. Harvey. 

2. To oppofe ; to contradict the orders of another. 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourfelves againft: God, 
and, as it were, to countermand him. Hooker. 

Countermand, n.f. [contrmand,Yr.] Repeal of a former order. 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 

But lie muft die to-morrow ? Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 
To Countermarch, v. n. [ counter and march. ] To 
march backward ; to march in indiredt ways. 
Counterma'rch. n.f [from the verb.] 


Retroceflion ; march backward ; march in a different direc- 
tion from the former. 

How are fuch an infinite number of things placed witli fuch 
order in the memory, notwithftanding the tumults, marches, 
and countermarches of the animal fpirits ? Collier on Thought. 

2, Change of meafures ; alteration of condudl. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards 
by fuch countermarches and retradlions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wifdom. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

CountermaLk. n.f. [from counter and mark.] 

1. A fecond or third mark put on a bale of goods belonojno- t 0 
feveral merchants, that it may not be opened but in the pre- 
fence of them all. 

2. I he mark of the goldfmiths company, to fhew the metal is 
ftandard, added to that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horfes, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time after it is ftruck, by 

which the curious know the feveral changes in value which 
they have undergone. . ~ Chambers. 

1 o CountermaLk. v. a. [counter and mark.] 

A horfe .is faid to be count ermarked when his corner-teeth 
are artificially made hollow, a falfe mark being iruide in the 
hollo w place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
horfe’s age. Farrier's Diff. 

Countermine, n.f [counter and mine.] 

1. A well or hole funk into the ground, from which a cralfery or 
branch runs out under ground, to feck out the enemy’s mine, 
and d.fappoint it. Military Didl . 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouths ; but the citizens made a countermine , and 
thereinto they poured fuch a plenty of water, that the wet- 
powder could not be fired. Hayward 

FH thinking himfelf contemned, knowing no countermine 
againi. contempt but terror, began to let nothing pafs, which 
might bear the colour of a fault, without Iliarp punifhment. 

3. A ftratagem by which any contrivance is defeated. * U * 
1 he matter being brought to a trial of fkill, the countermine 

wa, o n!y >n aa of f d f. prefervation . L'EjlrafrZ Z 

I O Countermine. v . a. ffroir 1 J7 ' 


[from the noun ] 
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by which the paw-* 


j. To delve a paflage into an enemy s mine, 
der may evaporate without mifehief. 

2. To counterwork ; to defeat by fecret meafures. 

Thus infallibly it muft be, if God do not miraculoufly toun- 
termine us, and do more for us than we can do againit our- 
felves. . , Decay of Piety. 

Countermo'tion. n.f [counter and motion.] Contrary mo- 
tion ; oppofition of motion. . _ . 

That refiftance is a countermotion , hr equivalent to one, is 
plain by this, that any body which is preffed, muft needs 
prefs again on the body that preffes it. Digby on the Soul 

If any of the returning fpirits fhould happen to fall foul 
upon others which are outward bound, thefe countermotions 
would overfet them, or occafion a later arrival. Collier. 

CountermuRe. n.f. [contremur, French.] A wall built up 

behind another wall, to fupply its place. ■ 

The great fliot flying continually through the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but the countermute, new built againft the 
breach, ftaiiding upon a lower ground, it feldom touched. 

Knolles’s Hiffory of the Turks. 

CounternaLural. adj. [counter and natural-] Contrary to 

nature. . 

A confumption is a counternatural he£lick extenuation of the 
body. Harvey on Confutations. 

Counter no'ise. n.f. [counter and noife.] A found by which 
any other noife is overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conftant fucceflion of fen- 
fual delights, to charm and lull afleep, or elfe, by a counternoife 
of revellings and riotous excefles, to drown the iofter whifpers 
of their confcience. Calamy’s Sermons. 

Countero'pening. n.f. [counter and opening.] An aperture 
or vent on the contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, wouid make the matter re- 
cur to the part difpofed to receive it, and mark the place for a 
counter opening. Sharp’s Surgery . 

CounterpaLe. n.f [counter and pace.] Contrary meafure ; 
attempts in oppofition to any fcheme. 

When the leaft counterpaces are made to thefe refolutions, it 
will then be time enough for our malecontents. Swift. 

Co'unterpane. n.f [ contrepoint , French.] A coverlet for 
a bed, or any thing elfe woven in fquares. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymology, counterpoint. 

In ivory coffers I have ftuftt my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. 

Counterpart, n.f [counter and part.] 7 'he correfpondent 
part ; the part which anfwers to another, as the two papers 
of a contrail; the part which fits another, as the key of a 
cipher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the 
laws of England ; fo that they feem to be, as it were, copies 
or counterparts one of another. Hale’s Common I.aw of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pafs for a counter- 
part of this fable. L’Ejl range. Fab. 82. 

Oh counterpart 

O t our foft fex ; well are you made our lords : 

So bold, fo great, fo god-like are you form’d. 

How can you love fo Idly things as women? Dryd. K. Arth. 

He is to confider the thought of his author, and his words, 
and to find out the counterpart to each in another language. 

Dryden. 

In the difeovery the two different plots look like counter t 

^ parts and copies of one another. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 267. 

Counterple'a. n. f. [from counter and plea.] In law, a repli- 
cation : as if a flranger to the ailion begun, defire to be ad- 
mitted to fay what he can for the fafeguard of his eftate ; that 
which the demandant allegeth againft this requeft is called a 
counterplea. C owd. 

I o Counterplot, v. a. [counter and plot.] To oppofe 
one machination by another ; to obviate art by art. 

Counterplot, n.f [from the verb.] An artifice oppofed 
to an artifice. 

j. he wolf here, that had a plot upon the kid, was con- 
founded by a counterplot of the kid’s upon the wolf; and fuch 
a counterplot it was too, as the wolf, with all his fagacity, was 
not able to fmell out. L’Ef range. Fab. . 7 4 

Counterpoint, n.f. A coverlet woven in fquares, com- 
monly fpoken counterpain. See Counterpane. 

7 o CounterpoL.se. v. a. [counter and poife.] 

1. I o counterbalance ; to be equi-ponderant to ; to a£l againfl 
with equal weight. 


Shakefpeare. 


equal weight. 

Our fpoil we have brought home. 

Do more than counterpoife a full third part 
The Charges of the aftim,. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

T he force and the diftance of weights, etninterpoifim one 
another, ought to be reciprocal. Digby on the Soul. 

2. 10 pi od uce a contrary adlion by an equal weight 

, The heavinefs of thefe bodies muft be comte, poi fed bv a 
plummet, that may be fattened about the pulley to the axis. 

i-p • , . Wilkins' Math. Magic, 

3. To aft wnh equal power againft any perfon or caufe 

So many freeholders of Englifh will be able to beard and to 
count erp: if e the reft. n r t , , 

J openjer on Ireland . 

Counts rpo'iss. 
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CcFunterpcise. n.f. [from counter anti poife.] 

I. Equiponderants ; equivalence of weight; equal force in the 
oppofite fcale of the balance. 

Take her by the hand. 

And tell her fhe is thine ; to whom I promife 
A connterpoife , if not in thy eftate, 

A balance more replete. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
Fattening that to our exa£l balance, we put a metalline coun- 
terpoife into the oppofite fcale. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

1 . The ftate of being placed in the oppofite fcale of the 
balance. 

Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden feales, 

Wherein all things created firil he weigh’d. 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In connterpoife. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. iv. /. 999; 

3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 

'Fhe fecond nobles are a counterpoife to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Bacon , EJfay 20. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with the 
magiftrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife to the 
power -of the people. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

CouNTERPohsoN. n.f. [counter and poifon.] Antidote ; medi- 
cine by which the etteetts of poifon are obviated. 

Countcrpoifons mutt be adapted to the caufe ; for example, in 
poifon from fublimate corrofive, and arfenick. Arbuthnot. 
Counterpre'ssure. n.f [ counter and prcjfure.] Oppofite 
force ; power adling in contrary directions. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound. 

That troops of atoms from all parts around. 

Of equal number, and of equal force. 

Should to this fingle point dire# their courfe ; 

That fo the counterpreffure ev’ry way, ^ 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ftay, > 

And, by a fteady poife, the whole in quiet lay ? Blachn. j 

Counterpro'ject. n.f. [counter and project.] Correfpondent 
part of a fcheme. 

A clear reafon why they never fent any forces to Spain, and 
why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimi- 
nary, was ftruck out of the count erprojefl by the Dutch. Swift. 

To Counterprq've. v. a. [from counter and prove.'] To take 
off a defign in black lead, or red chalk, by paffing it through 
the rolling-prefs with another piece of paper, both being 
moiftened with a fponge. Chambers. 

To COUNTERROT. v. a. [counter and roll. This is now 
generally written as it is fpoken, control.'] To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by a counter account. 

Count erro'lment. n.f. [from counterrol. J A counter ac- 
count ; controlment. 

This prefent manner of exercifing of this office, hath fo 
many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter - 
raiments , whereof each, running through the hands, and rett- 
ing in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to 
argue and convince all manner of falfhood. Bacon. 

Co'unterscarp. n.f. [from counter and fcarp.] In fortifica- 
tion, is that fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or pro- 
perly the talus that fupports the earth of the covert- way 5 al- 
though by this term is often underftood the whole covert- way, 
with its parapet and glacis ; and fo it is to be underftood when 
it is faid the enemy lodged themfelves on the counterfcarp. 

Harris. 

To Countersign, v. a. [from counter and fign.] To fign an 
order or patent of a fuperiour, in quality of fecretary, to ren- 
der the thing more authentick. Thus charters are figned by 
the king, and countcrfigned by a fecretary of ftate, or lord 
chancellor. Chambers. 

Countertenor, n.f. [from counter and tenor.] One of the 
mean or middle parts of mufick ; fo called, as it were, oppo- 
fite to the tenor. Harris. 

I am deaf for two months together : this deafnefs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few friends with countertenor 
voices. . Swift. 

Counterttde. n.f [counter and tide.] Contrary tide; fluc- 
tuations of the water. 

Such were our countertides at land, and fo 
Prefaging of the fatal blow. 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 

Counte rtFme. n.f [counter and time , contretemps , French. J 

j 4 The defence or reflftance of a horfe, that inteicepts^his ca- 
dence, and the meafure of his manage. Farrier s DiU. 

2. Defence; oppofition. 

Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the countertime to late. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Countertu'rn. n.f [counter and turn.] 

The cataftafis, called by the Romans ftatus, the height and 
full growth of the play, we may call properly the counter- 
turn , which deftroys that expe#ation, embroils the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you far diftant from that, hope in 
which it found you. Dryden on Dramatnk Poejy. 

To COUNTERVAIL, v. a. [contra and valeo, Latin.] 1 o be 
equivalent to ; to have equal force or value; to a£t againft 
with equal power. . . , 
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In lome men there may be found fuch qualities as are able 
to countervail thofe exceptions which might be taken ao-ainit 
them, and fuch men’s authority is not lightly to be lhaken 

e ’ Hooker , b. ii. [ e tf 7 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, ' ' 

And with important outrage him aflail’d ; 

Who, foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew. 

And him with equal valour countervail’d. Fairy Queen b ii 
The outward ftreams, which defeend, mutt be of fo much 
force as to countervail all that weight, whereby the afeendino- 
fide, in every one of thefe revolutions, does exceed the other* 
and though this may be effected by making the water-wheels 
larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that the ferew will 
not be able to fupply the outward ftreams. Wilkins’s Dedalus 
We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at laft will hardly countervail the inconveniencies thata 0 
along with it. L’Eflrange, Fable 1 12. 

Countervail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Equal weight; power or value fufficient to obviate any effeft 
or objection. 

2. That which has equal weight or value with fomething elfe. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finful a# is a poor° counter- 
vail for the bitternefs of the review, which begins where the 
a#ion ends, and lafts for ever. South’s Sermons. 

Countervie'w. n.f [counter and view.] 

1. Oppofition ; a pofture in which two perfons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was fin’d and judg’d on earth. 
Within the gates of hell fat fin and death. 

In counterview. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. x. 1. 231. 

2. Contrail; a pofition in which two diffimilar things illuftrate 
each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s chara#er, on purpofe 
to place it in counterview or contrail with that of the other 
company. Swift’s Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

To Counterwork, v. a. [ counter and work.] To counter- 
a# ; to hinder any effect by contrary operations. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole : 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 

That difappoints th’ effe# of ev’ry vice. Pope’s Eff. on Man. 

Co'untess. n. f. [ comitiJJ'a , Lat. comteffe , French.] The lady 
of an earl or count. 

I take it, fhe that carries up the train. 

Is that old noble lady, the dutchefs of Norfolk. 

—-It is, and all the reft are counteffes. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
It is the peculiar happinefs of the countefs of Abingdon to 
have been fo truly loved by you, while file was living ; and fo 
gratefully honoured after fhe was dead. Dryden. 

Counting-house, n f [count and houfe. ] The room appro- 
priated by traders to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money upon land, 
’till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their counting- - 
houfes , put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'untless. aelj. [from count.] Innumerable ; without num- 
ber ; not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifs for kifs. 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 

O, were the fuin of thefe that I fhould pay 

Countlefs and infinite, yet would I pay them. Shakefpeare. 

But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 
Legions of mifehief, countlefs multitudes 
Of former curfes. Donne. 

By one countlefs fum of woes oppreft. 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft. 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; 

Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 

I fee, I cry’d, his woes, a countlefs train ; 

I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. Pope’s Odyjf. 

The feats which, Ihining through the chearful land, 

In countlefs numbers, bleft Britannia fees. Thomf. Autumn. 

COT N TRY. n.f. [conirce, Fr. contrata , low Latin; fuppofed 
to be contracted from cont errata.] 

1. A tract of land; a region. 

Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round, ? 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefpeare’ s Macceta. 

They require to be examined concerning the deferiptions ot 
thofe countries of which they would be informed. Sprat. 

2. t he parts of a region diftant from cities or courts; rural 
parts. 

I fee them hurry from country to town, and then trom the 
town back again into the country. Spectator., IS °. 626. 

3. The place which any man inhabits. 

4. The place of one’s birth ; the native foil. 

The king fet on foot a reformation in the ornaments an 

advantages of our country. ^ ‘ 

O, fave my country, heav’n, fha]l be your laft. r°f. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country , in a general voice, 

Cry’d hate upon him; all their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford. Shakefpeare’ s Henry I V . p- !1 * 

Co'untry. ad;. [This word is fcarcely ufed but in com- 

P ° r,ti0n - ] ’ ,, Ruftick; 


— 
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line from one that owes her three, and a Ih.i g 
another that owes her three, that the rematmng debts me** 

"fiZiZZlL. "»■ a 

fine himfelf to country dances. Spec. a. 0 , - 3 . 

He comes no nearer to a pof.tive, clear idea of a pofmve m- 
finUe, than the country fellow had of the water winch was J t 
to pals the channel of the liver where he flood. Loc^ 

Talk but with country people, or young people, ai ) 

{hail find that the notions they apply this name to, are (o odd 
Lat nobody cart imagine they were taught by a rational 

“The low mechanics of a country town do fomewhat outdo 

him. r _ 

Come, we'll e’en to our country feat repair. 

The native home of innocence and love. ?/) * 

2. Remote from cities or courts, and of an intereft oppofite to 

that of courts. ... r. 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the umverfity, re- 
moves thence to his manfion- houfe. Locke. 

9. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She laughing the cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpake m hei count) y 
language. ° ' 2 Macabees, vn. 27. 

4. Rude; ignorant ; untaught. 

We make a country man dumb, whom we will not allow to 
fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden s Dufrcjnoy. 

Countryman, n. f. [from country d.n<\ man ] 

1 . One born in the fame country, or tra# of ground. Locke. 

See, who comes here ? 

My countryman ; but yet I know him not. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Horace, great bara, lo fate ordain d, arofe ; 

And bold as were his countrymen in fight, 

Snatch’d their fair a&ions from degrading profe, _ 

And fot their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Britifh foldiers aft with greater vigour under the con- 
dua of one whom they do not confider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. A ru flick ; one that inhabits the lural parts. 

All that have bufinefs to the court, and all countrymen 
coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. Graunt . 

3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 

A countryman took a boar in his corn. L’EJlrangc . 

Co'unty. n.f [comte, Fr. comitatus , Latin.] 

1. A (hire; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into 
which the whole land is divided, for the better government 
thereof, and the more eafy adminiftration of juftice ; fo that 
there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a yearly officer, called a 
fheriff, who, among other duties belonging to his office, puts 
in execution all the commands and judgments of the king’s 
courts. Of thefe counties four are termed county-palatines, 
as that of Lancafler, Chefter, Durham, and Ely. A county- 
palatine is a jurifdidion of fo high a nature, that whereas all 
pleas, touching the life and the maiming of a man, called 
picas of tiie crown, and ordinarily held in the king’s name, 
and which cannot pafs in the name of any other; the chief 
governors of thefe, by fpecial charter from the king, fent 
out all writs in their own name, and did all things touching 
juftice as abfolutely as the prince himfelf in other counties, 
only acknowledging him their fuperior and fovereign. But 
this power has, by a ftatute in Henry VIII. his time, been 
much abridged. Befides the above counties of both forts, 
there are likewife counties corporate, which are certain cities 
or ancient boroughs upon which our princes have thought 
good to bellow extraordinary liberties. Of thefe London is 
one, York another, the city of Chefter a third, and Canter- 
bury a fourth. And to thefe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, the county 
of the town of Haverfordweft, and the county of Litchfield. 
Co’inty is, in another fignification, ufed for the county-court 
which the fheriff keeps every month within his charge, either 
by himfelf or his deputy. Of thefe counties, one with an- 
other, there are reckoned thirty-feven in England, befides 
twelve in Wales. Cowel. 

Difcharge your powers unto their feveral counties , 

As we; will ours. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

He caught his death the laft county feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow- woman and her father- 
lefs children. Add "fan’s Spectator, N 9 . c r7 . 

2. An earldom. 

3- A count ; a lord : now wholly obfolete. 

^ The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 

I he county Paris. Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and fuliet. 

He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Chefter, and o a ve 
that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the fame ita hbere 
ad gladium ficut rex tenebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies. 

COXJPE’E. n. f. [French.] Amotion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and fufpended from the ground, and with 

r-fvnvr'v 3 '? m £ de forwards - Chambers. 

CO FILE, n.f [couple y Fr. copula ^ Latin.] 

Vol. L r j 


cou 

Hodge my wife; I’ll go in couples w.th her. 
Than when I feel and fee no further trull 


Shakefps 


have the complex idea of a 

Locke . 
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It is in fome fort with fnends as it is 
they ftiould be of the fame fize and humour. L Fj - - * 

2 - T He ’weaken up by a couple of flrepherds, and hyphen, 

b T^:Sf who lhall teach my fon and your, Tm 
provide ; yea, though the three do coft me a couple of hundred 

P ° a' pi'ece of chryftal inclofed a couple of drops, which iocued 
like water when they were lhaken, though perhaps t cy ai c 
nothing but bubbles of air. Add, Jons Re, narks on Italy. 

By adding one to one, we 
couple . 

2. A male and his female. 

So {hall all the couples three, . 

. Ever tiue in loving be. Shakefpeare’ s Midfum. N, & ht sbreem. 

Oh ! alas ! 

I loft a couple , that ’twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have flood, begetting wonder, as yert 

You gracious couple do. Shakefpeare s Winter s a e. 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
ried couple are permitted, before they contra#, to lee one 
another naked. _ _ Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

He faid : the careful couple join their tears. 

And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. Jjryclen. 
AJ 1 fucceeding generations ol men are the progeny ol one 
primitive couple. Bentley s Sermons* 

To Co uple. v. a. [ copulo , Latin ] 

1. To chain together. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imboft ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth d Brach. Shakefp. 

2. To join one to another. 

What greater ills have the heaven’s in ftore, 

To couple coming harms with jorrow paft. Sidney , b. ii. 

And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 

Still we went coupled and infeparable. Shakef. As you like it. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it may be one. Exod. xxvi. n. 

They behold your chafte converfation coupled with fear. 

i Pet , iii. 2 . 

Their concernments were fo coupled i, that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. South. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reafon, who 
is meafuring fyllables and coupling rhimes, when he fhould be 
mending his own foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 

3. To marry; towed; to join in wedlock. 

I fhall rejoice to fee you fo coupled , as may be fit both for 
your honour and your fatisfadlion. Sidney. 

I am juft going to aflift with the archbifhop, in degrading a 
parfon who couples all our beggars, by which 1 fhall make one 
happy man. Swift. 

ToCo'uple. v.n. To join in embraces. 

The fountains of waters there being rare, divers forts of 
beads come from feveral parts to drink ; and fo being re- 
frelhed, fall to couple , and many times with feveral kinds. 

Bacon s Natural Llijiory , N°. 77. 
Thou with thy lufty crew. 

Call wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by reafon of the 
meeting together of brutes of feveral fpecies, and waters, and 
the promifeuous couplings of males and females of feveral 
fpecies. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

After this alliance, 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with fheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Couple-beggar, n.f. [couple and beggar.] One that makes 
it his bufinefs to marry beggars to each other. 

No couple-beggar in the land, 

E’er join’d fuch numbers hand in hand. Swift 

Co'uplet. n.f [French.] 

1 . Two verfes ; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they cafi away their pipes, and, hiding hand 
in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would ufe in Tinging fome Ihort couplets , whereto the one 
half beginning, the other half fhould anfwer. Sidney, b. i. 
Then at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought 3 
A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

I hat, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

T -p. , , Pope’s Ejj'ay on Criticifm . 

In Pope I cannot read a line. 

But with a figh I wilh it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in fix. 

It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 

I cry, pox take him and his wit. Swift. 

2. A 
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2. A pair ; as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

E’re that her golden couplets are difclos’d, 

rram/nr" W ‘ U fit droo P in S- Shabfpeare's Hamid. 

CUUKAGE. n.f [courage, Fr. from cor, Latin.] Bravery; 
active fortitude ; fpirit of enterprife. 

I he king becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage , fortitude ;' 

I have no relifh of them. Sbakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Their difcipline 

Now mingled with their courage. Sbakefpeare s Cymbeline . 

Hope arms their courage : from their tow’rs they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. Dryden. 
Courage , that grows from conftitution, very often forfakes 
a man when he has occafion for it ; and when it is only a kind 
of inftindt in the foul, it breaks out on all occafions, without 
judgment or discretion. That courage which arifes from the fenfe 
of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that made 
us, adls always in an uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reafon. Addifon's Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the caufe of 
their misfortunes. Swift. 

Courageous, adj. [from courage."] Brave; daring; bold; 
enterprifing ; adventurous; hardy; flout. 

His is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the 
water. Sbakefpeare s Merry Wives of TVindfor. 

And he that is courageous among the mighty, fhall flee away 
naked in that day. Amos , ii. 16. 

Let us imitate the courageous example of St. Paul, who 
choie then to magnify his office when ill men confpired to 
leflen it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

CouraGeously. adv. [from courageous .] Bravelv; ftoutlv ; 
boldly. 

The king the next day prefented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign : the earl courage- 
cufy came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon’s H. VII. 

Co ur aGeousness. n.f. [from courageous.] Bravery; bold- 
nefs ; fpirit ; courage. 

Nicanor hearing of the manlinefs and the courageoufnefs 
that they had to fight for their country, durft not try the 

^ matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv. 1 8. 

Gou'ranto. \ n ‘f' [ coin-ante, French.] See Corant. 

1. A nimble dance. 

I’ll like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head : why, he is able to lead her a couranto. Sbakefpeare . 

2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a paper of news. 

To Courb. v. n. [courb er, French.] To bend; to bow; to 
{loop in application. 

In the fatnefs of thefe purfy times. 

Virtue itfelf of vice mull pardon beg. 

Yea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. Sbak. Hamlet . 

CoGrier. n.f. [courier, French.] A meflengcr fent in hafte ; 
an exprefs ; a runner. 

I met a courier , one mine ancient friend. Shakcfp. Timon. 
This thing the wary baffa well perceiving, for more aflu- 
rance, by fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the taking of 
Tauris, and of the enemy’s purpofe, requeuing him with all 
fpeed to repair with his army to Tauris. Knolles’s Hiflory. 

COURSE, n.f [courfe, Fr. cur f us, Latin.] 

1. Race; career. 

And fome {he arms with finewy force. 

And fome with fwiftnefs in the courfe. Cowley . 

2. Pafiage from place to place; progrefs. To this may be re- 
ferred the courfe of a river. 

And when we had finifhed our courfe from Tyre, we came 
to Ptoleinais. Aids xx i. 7. 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fleers 
Their lilent courfe to Ilium’s well known fhore. Denham. 

3. Tilt; a£l of running in the lifts. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the 
third courfe, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 

4. Ground on which a race is run. 

5. Track or line in which a fhip fails, or any motion is per- 
formed. 

6. Sail ; means by which the courfe is performed. 

To the courfes we have devifed ftudding-fails, fprit-fails, 
and top-fails, Raleigh s Effays. 

7. Progrefs from one gradation to another. 

If flic live long. 

And in the end meet the old courfe of death, 

W omen will all turn monflers. Sbakefpeare s Ring Lear. 
When the flate of the controverfy is plainly determined, it 
muft not be altered by another difputant in the courfe of the 

deputation. . . Watt5 ‘ 

8. Order of fucceffion ; as, every one in his courfe. . 

if any man {peak in an unknown tongue, let it be by tvo, 
or at the moft by three, and that by courfe ; and let one in- 
terpret. 1 Cor. xiv. 27. 

9. Stated and orderly method. 

The duke cannot deny the courfe of law. Sbakefpeare. 
If God, by his revealed declaration, firfl gave rule to any 
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man, he, that will claim by that title, muft have the 
pofitive grant of God for his fucceffion ; for, if it LsT! 

1 reded the courfe -of its defeent and conveyance, no body can 
fucceed to this title of the firfl Ruler. r , 

10. Series of fucceffive and methodical procedure. 

I he glands did refolve during her courfe of phvfick. and 
lhecontmueth very well to this day. * IVifeman’s Sur™ 
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, t he elements of an art exhibited and explained, in a me. 
thodical feries Hence our etmrjes of philofophy, anatomv 
chemiftry and mathematicks. Chanel 

12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 

Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began to doubt 
with himfelt what courfe were heft for him to take. Knolles 

That worthy deputy finding nothing but a common miferv* 
took the beft courfe he poffibly could to eftablifh a common’ 
wealth in Ireland. Davies on Inland. 

He placed commiffioners there, who governed it only in a 
courfe of diferetion, part martial, part civil. Davies on Ireland. 

Give willingly what I can take by force ; 

And know, obedience is your fafeft courfe. Dryd. Aurengz. 

But if a right courfe be taken with children, there will not 
be fo much need of common rewards and punifhments. Locke. 

’ Tis time we fhouid decree 

What courfe to take. Addifon’s Cato. 

The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their 
wifeft courfe to give way alfo to time. ° Swift. 


13. Method of life; train of adlions. 


A woman of fo working a mind, and fo vehement fpirits, 
as it was happy file took a good courfe ; for otherwife it would’ 
have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addiclion was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and fhallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports. Sbak. H. V. 

Men will fay. 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father’s houfe and civil life forfook. Prior. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 

It is beft to leave nature to her courfe, who is the fovereign 
phyfician in moft difeafes. Temple. 

So every fervant took his courfe. 

And, bad at firfl, they all grew worfe. Prior. 

15. Catamenia. 

The like happens upon the ftoppage of women’s courfes, 
which, if not fuddenly looked to, fets them undoubtedly into 
a confumption, dropfy, or fome other dangerous difeafe. 

Harvey on Confwnptions. 

16. Orderly ftru< 5 lure. 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and fetteth on fire 
the courfe of nature. James , iii. 6. 

17. [In architedlure.] A continued range of ftones, level or of 

the fame height, throughout the whole length of the building, 
and not interrupted by any aperture. Harris. 

1 8. Series of confequences. 

Senfe is of courfe annex’d to wealth and power ; 

No mufe is proof againft a golden fhow’r. Garth. 

With a mind unprepoflefted by dodlors and commentators 
of any fedl, whofe reafonings, interpretation and language, 
which I have been ufed to, will of courfe make all chime that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

19. Number of difhes fet on at once upon the table. 

Worthy fir, thou bleed’ll: 

Thy exercife hath been too violent 

For a fecond courfe of fight. Sbakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Then with a fecond courfe the tables load. 

And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryden s JEn. 

You are not to wafli your hands ’till after you have fent up 
your fecond courfe. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

So quick retires each flying courfe , you’d fwear 

Sancho’s dread dodlor and his wand was there. Pope. 

20. Regularity; fettled rule. 

Neither fhall I be fo far wanting to myfelf, as not to defire 
a patent, granted of courfe to all ufeful projectors. Swift. 

21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as if 
they thought there was none; their vows and promifes are no 
more than words of courfe. L' EJlrange, Lab. 47 • 

To Course, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hunt; to purfue. 

The big round tears 

Cours'd one another down his innocent nofe ^ . 

In piteous chafe. Sbakefpeare' 's As you like it- 

The king is hunting the deer ; I am ccurfing myfelf. 

Sbakefpeare s Love' s Labour loft- 
Where’s the thane of Cawdor ? 

We cours’d him at the heels, and had a purpofe 

To be his purveyor. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth* 

2. To purfue with dogs that hunt in view. 

It would be tried alfo in flying of hawks, or in cow fin g or 
a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

I am continually ftarting hares for you to couf'e: we were 

2 certainly 
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certainly cut out for one another; for my temper quits an 
amour juft where thine takes it up. Congreve s Old Batcbeunr. 

n To put to fpeed ; to force to run. 

When they have an appetite 

To venery, let them not drink nor eat, _ 

And cowfe them oft, and tire them in the heat. May s Virg* 

To Course, v. n. To run; to rove about. 

Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and allies of the body. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice; but 
the fherris warms it, and makes it courfe from the inwards to 
the parts extreme. * Sbakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. n. 

She did fo courfe o’er my exteriours, with fuch a greedy in- 
tention, that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning glafs. Sbakefpeare s Merry Wives of Windfor . 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowj fair, 

And tall as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. Dry . 

All, at once 

Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afeend 

And mix, and thwart, extinguifh, and renew, 

All ether courftng in a maze of light. Tbomfon’s Autumn. 

CoGrser. n.f [from courfe ; courfier, French.] 

1 . A fwift horfe ; a war horfe : a word not ufed in profe. 

So, proudly pricketh on his courfer ftrong; 

And Atin ay him pricks with fpurs of fliame and wrongs 

Fairy Ajueen, b. ii. cant. 5 . jlanz. 38. 

Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed 
A pair of conifers , born of heav’nly breed ; 

Who from their noftrils breath’d ethenal fire, 

Whom Circe ftole from her celeftial fire. Dryden s JEn. 

Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein. 

And, pawing, feems to beat the diftant plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d. 

And, e’re he ftarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. Pope. 

2 . One who purfues the fport of courfing hares. 

A Icafli is a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courfer leads his greyhound. Hanmer. 

COURT, n.f [ cour , Fr. koert, Dut. curtis, low Latin.] 

1. The place where the prince refides ; the palace. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires, 

Men fo diforderly, fo debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court, infedted with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn ; Epicurifm and luft. 

Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace. Sbakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

It fhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 

Jfaiah , xxvi. 13. 

His care and exadlnefs, that every man fhouid have his 
due, was fuch, that you would think he had never f«en a court : 
the politenefs and civility with which thisjuftice was admi- 
niftred, would convince you he never had lived out of one. 

Prior s Dedication. 

A fuppliant to your royal court I come. Pope’s Odyjjey. 

2. The hall or chamber where juftice is adminiftred. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court? Sbakefpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in Athens, to 
give an account of the do&rine he had preached, concerning 
Jefus and the refurredtion, took occafion to imprint on thofe 
magiftrates a future flate. Atterbury’ 's Sermons . 

3. Open fpace before a houfe. 

You muft have, before you come to the front, three courts : 
a green court plain, with a wall about if; a fecond court of 
the fame, but more garnifhed, with little turrets, or other 
embeliiffiments upon the wall; and a third court, to fquare 
with the front, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 

Bacon, EJfay 46. 

Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the meaneft 
man in the tragedy muft come and difpatch hisbufinefs, rather 
than in the lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for 
fear the ftage fhouid be cleared, and the feenes broken. Dryd. 

4. A fmall opening inclofed with houfes and paved with broad 
ftones. 

5. Perfons who compofe the retinue of a prince. 

Their wifdom was fo highly efleemed, that fome of them 
were always employed to follow the courts of their kin^s to 
advife them. Temple, 

6. Perfons who are aflembled for the adminiftration of juftice. 

/• Any jurifdiblion, military, civil, or ecclefiaftical, 

If any noife or foldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by iome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. Sbak. H. VI. 

The archbifhop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunftable. Sbakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

I have at laft met with the proceedings of the court baron,” 
held in that behalf. Specter, N» tTl. 

* Fhe art of pleafing; the art of infinuation. 

Haft thou been never bafe ? Did love ne’er bend 
1 hy irailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 


cou 

Flatter me, make thy court, and fay it did ; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dryd. Aur eng. 
Some fort of people, placing a great part of their happinefs 
in ftrong drink, are always forward to make court to my 
young mafter, by offering that which they love Heft them- 
felves? Locke, Jeff, i o. 

I have been confidering why poets have fuch ill fucceis in 
making their court, fincer they are allowed to be the greateft 
and beft of all flatterers : the defe& is, that they flatter only 
in print or in writing. Swift to Gay. 

9. It is often ufed in competition in moft of its fenfes. 

To Court, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To woo ; to folicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a fhadow, it flies you; 

Seem to fly it, it will purfue : 

So court a miftrefs, file denies you; 

Let her alone, fhe will court you. Ben. Johnfon’s Forefl „ 
Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Dryden’ s ABn* 
Alas ! Sempronius, wouldft thou talk of Jove 
To Marcia, whilft her father’s life’s in danger ? 

Thou might’ft as well court the pale trembling veftal, 

While flie beholds the holy flame expiring Addifon’s Cato . 

Ev’11 now, when filent fcorn is all they gain, 

A thoufand court you, though they court in vain. Pope . 

2. To folicit; to feck. 

Their own eafe and fatisfadlion would quickly teadh chil- 
dren to court commendation, and avoid doing what they found 
condemned. Locke on Education, fedt. 59. 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleafe. 

Court-chaplain, n. f. [court and chaplain.] One who at- 
tends the king to celebrate the holy office. 

' The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
court- chaplain. Swift. 

Court-day. n. f [court and day.] Day on which juftice is 
folemnly adminiftred. 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day 
he fpoke. Arbutb. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib . 

Court-dresser, n.f. [court and drejfer.] One that drefies 
the court, or perfons of rank ; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy ; fuch arts of giving co- 
lours, appearances and refemblances, by this court- drejfer, 
fancy. Locke. 

Court-favour, n.f Favours or benefits bellowed by princes* 
We part with the bleffings of both worlds for pleafures, 
court-favours , and commiffions ; and at laft, when we have 
fold ourfelves to our luffs, wegrowftek of our bargain. L’EJi . 

Court-hand. n. f [court and hand.] The hand or manner 
of writing ufed in records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligations, and write court-hand. Sb. H. VI. 

Court-i.ady. n.f. '[court and lady.] A lady converfant or 
employed in court. 

The fame ftudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the fame clothes or fafhion is to a 
court-lady. _ Locke. 

CoGrteous. adj. [courtois, French.] Elegant of manners; 
polite; well-bred ; full of a£ls of refpedl. 

Fie hath deferved worthily of his country; 

And this afeent is not by luch eafy degrees. 

As thofe who have been iupple and courteous to the people. 

rri Sbakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

1 hey are one while courteous, civil, and obliging ; 
but, within a fmall time after, are fupercilious, fharp, "trou- 
blefome, fierce, and exceptious. South’s Sermons. 

Courteously, adv. [from courteous.] Refpeftfully; civilly - 
complaifantly. J J * 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courtecujly 

-n Wctton . 

WhiJit Chnft was upon earth, hewas not onlyeafy of accefs, 

he did not only courteoufy receive all that addrefled 'themfelves 
to him, but alfo did not difdain himfelf to travel up and down 
the country Calamfs Sermons. 

He arrived at the coaft of Alcinous, who, being prevailed 
upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courtecujly. 

n , „ Broom’s Notes on the Od- YTev . 

C pL T ifInc°e USNESS ‘ n '^ m ^ fr ° m COttrteous '] Civility; com- 

Co'urtesan. 7 n.f [cortifana, low Latin,] A woman of the 

Courtezan. J town; a prpftitute; a fir urn pet. 

n is a brave, night to cool a cow tezan. Shakef King Lear 
With them there are no flews, no diftblute houfest no 
courtefans, nor any thing of that kind 5 nay, they wonder 
with deteftation, at you in Europe, which permit fuch 

T v p • , . . . Bacon’s New Atlantis 

fhe Corinthian is a column, lafcivioufly decked like L 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
courtezan, fpent his whole eftate upon her Ail' > c P e c ie 

co'u R tesy . g [c ^ Kr . jfftM:c sStesiaur ‘ 

I. Ciegance or manners; civility; cnmnlolAnoJ 


Egance of manners ; civility; compliance/ 
bir, you are very welcome to our houfe ; 


J* 
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it muft appear in other ways than words. 

Therefore I fcant this breathing courtefy. Shak.Merch. ofVen. 
Who have feen his eftate, his hofpitality, his courtefy to 
ftrari gers. Peacbam . 

He, who was compounded of all the elements of affability 
and courtefy towards all kind of people, brought himfelf 
to a habit of negleCl, and even of rudenefs, towards the 
queen. Clarendon. 

So gentle of condition was he known, 

H hat through the court his courtefy was blown. Dryd, Fab. 

2. An ad of civility or refpeCL 

Fair fir, you fpit on me laft Wednefday; 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for thefe court efies. 

I’ll lend you thus much money. Shake]'. Merchant of Venice. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe 
Return, and force their fcanted courtefy. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtefy fhew’d me the caftle. Shakef R. III. 

Sound all the lofty inftruments of war. 

And by that mufick let us all embrace ; 

For heav’n to earth fome of us never (hall 
A fecond time do fuch a courtefy. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

Other ftates, affuredly, cannot be juftly accufed for not 
flaying for the firfl blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus’s 
courtefy , to be the laft that fhall be eaten up. Bacon. 

3. The reverence made by women. 

Some country girl, fcarce to a court' 'fy bred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 

If, fupercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 

She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. Dryd. Juven. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies as if I had been 
her godmother : the truth on’t is, I endeavoured to make her 
look fomething Chriftian-like. Congreve s. Old Batchelor. 

4. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others ; as, to 
hold upon courtefy. 

5. Courtesy of England. A tenure by which, if a man marry 
an inheritance, that is, a woman feifed of land, and getteth 
a child of her that comes alive into the world, though both 
the child and his wife die forthwith ; yet, if (he were in pof- 
feftion, fhall he keep the land during his life, and is called 
tenant per legem Anglia , or by the courtefy of England. Cowel. 

To Co'urtesy. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To perform an adl of reverence. 

Toby approaches, and court' fies there to me. Shakefpeare. 
The petty traffickers. 

That court 1 fy to them, do them reverence. Shakefpeare. 

2. To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 

If I fhould meet her in my way, 

We hardly court' fy to each other. Prior. 

Co'urtier. n. f. [from court.] 

1 . One that frequents or attends the courts of princes. 

He hath been a courtier , he fvvears. 

If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a meafure ; I have flattered a lady ; I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three taylors ; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

You are a flattering boy ; now, I fee you’ll be a courtier . 

Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
You know I am no courtier , nor verfed in ftate-affairs. Bac. 
The principal figure in a pidure, is like a king among his 
courtiers , who ought to dim the luftre of all his attendants. 

Dry den's Dujrefnoy. 

2. One that courts or folicits the favour of another. 

What 

Made thee, all honour’d honeft Roman Brutus, 

■With the arm’d reft, courtiers of beauteous freedom. 

To drench the capitol? Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard the Illd. not out of fear, but 
wifdom. Suckling. 

Co'urtine. See CURTAIN. 

Co'urtlike. adj. [court and liked] Elegant; polite. 

Our Englifh tongue is, I will not fay as facred as the He- 
brew, or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous as the Spanifh, as courtlikc as the French, and as 
amorous as the Italian. Camden's Remains. 

Co urtliness, n.f [from courtly.] Elegance of manners ; 

grace of mien ; complaifance ; civility. - . 

Co'urtly. adj, [from court.] Relating or retaining to the 

court; elegant; foft ; flattering. 

In our own time, (excufe fome courtly ft rains) 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Popes Ep. of Hor. 
Co'urtly. adv. In the manner of courts; elegantly. 

Thev can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which ex- 
prefles Vo much the converfation of a gentleman, as fir John 
Suckling. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Co'ur t ship. n.f. [from court.] 
i. The a£l of foliciting favour. 

He paid his courtjhip with the croud. 

As far as modeft pride allow’d. Swift. 
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2» The folicitation of a woman to marriage. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To courtjhip , and fuch fair oftents of love. 

As {hall conveniently become you there. Shak.Merch. of Vet 
In tedious courtjhip we declare our pain, 

And e’re we kindnefs find, firft meet difdain. Dryd. Ind. Emb 
Every man in the time of courtjhip , and in the firft entrance 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correfpondent’s holi 
da V fuit - Add fan's Guardian , N°. 1 1 

3. Civility ; elegance of manners. ^ * 

My courtfnip to an univerfity, 

My modefty I give to foldiers bare; 

^_/%P atien r ce to a gamefter’s {hare. Bonne. 

CO USIN. n.J. [ coufin , Fr. confanguimus , Lat.] Any one col- 
laterally related more remotely than a brother or lifter. 
Macbeth unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops, 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

— Oh, valiant coufin ! worthy gentleman. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Tybalt, my coufin ! O, my brother’s child ! 

Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood is fpill’d 

Of my dear kinfman. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s filler’s fon. 

And coufin german to great Priam’s feed. Sh. Troil. andCreff. 

2 . A title given by the king to a nobleman, particularly to thofc 
of the council. 

COW. n.f [in the plural, anciently kine, or keen , now com- 
monly cows’, cu. Sax. koe, Dutch.] The female of the bull; 
the horned animal with cloven feet, kept for her milk and 
calves. 

We fee that the horns of oxen and cows, for the moft part, 
are larger than the bulls; which is caufed by abundance of 
moifture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. Bacon. 

After the fever is diminilhed, afles and goats milk may be 
necefiary; yea, a diet of cows milk alone. IVifemari s Surgery. 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 

He fought himfelf fome hofpitable houfe : 

Good Creton entertain’d his godlike gueft. Dryden' s Fables. 

To Cow. v. a. [from coward , by contraction.] To deprefs 
with fear ; to opprefs with habitual timidity. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo ; 

For it hath cow'd my better part of man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
By reafon of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 
themfelves the preffures of war fo often, that it feems to have 
fomewhat cowed their fpirits. Howel's V oca l Forcf. 

For when men by their wives are cow’d. 

Their horns of courfe are underftood. Hudihras , p. ii. c. 2. 

Cow-herd. n.f. [cow and hyyb, Sax. a keeper.] One whole 
occupation is to tend cows. 

Cow-house, n.f. [cow and houfe.] The houfe in which kine 
are kept. 

You muft houfe your milch-cows, that you give hay to in 
your cow-houfe all night. Mortimer. 

Cow-leech. n.J'. [cow and leech.] One who profefles to 
cure diftempered cows. 

To Cow-leech, v. n. To profefs to cure cows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cow-leeching , yet many of them are very ignorant, efpe- 
cially in the country. ‘ Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Cow-weed. n.f. [cow and weed.] A fpecies of chervil; which 
fee. 

Cow-wheat, n. f. [from cow and wheat.] 

The leaves of this plant grow oppofite by pairs: the flower 
confifts of one leaf ; is of an anomalous figure, and di- 
vided into two lips, the uppermoft of which has a fpur, but 
the under one is intire: the fruit is round, and divided into 
two cells, containing feeds refembling grains of wheat. T is 
plant is very common in woods, and Ihady places. Mila. 
CO'WARD. n.f [award* Fr. of uncertain derivation.] 

1. A poltron ; a wretch whofe predominant pafiion is fear. 
Pyrocles- did fuch wonders, beyond belief, as was able i0 

lead Mufidorus to courage, though he had been born 2 
coward. 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius Uaelar, 0 

the hurts he had received in his face. Crefar knowing him to 

be but a coward , told him, You were bell take bee , nex 

time you run away, how you look back Bacon , Apophth. 1 

Some are brave one day, and cowards another, as £ rca ^ ca P 

tains have often told me, from their own experience an 0 
, Temple . 

lervation. > ' 

A coivard does not always efqipe with difgrace, but 0 

times alfo helofes his life. 0U ’ 

What can ennoble fots, and Haves, and cowards . ^ 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. °i 

Tremble ye not, Oh friends ! and cowards fly> ^ 
Doom’d by the ftern Telemachus to die ! Pope s U&pr 

2. It is fometimes ufed in the manner of an adjective. 

Having more man than wit about me, I drew ; 

And rais’d the houfe with loud and coward cries. baanejl 1 



Invading fears repel my coward joy. 

And ills forefeen the prefent blifs deftroy. 



prior- 
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Co'wakdice. n.f. [from coward.] Fear; habitual timidity; 

pufillanimity; want of courage. 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame. 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe ftiame, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy kffiicen. 
Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn into a native and 
heroick valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 

Mi : ton on Education. 

wrong. . . n 

None was difgrac’d ; for falling is no lhame. 

And cowardice alone is lofs of fame ; 

The vent’rous knight is from the faddle thrown. 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden' s Fables. 
This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is prefent to all 
our affections ; fees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to defert his fervice ; and treafures up, againft the day of his 
wrath, the fecret cowardice which deters us from aflerting his 
caufe, which prevails on us to compliment the vices of the 
erreat, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with theprophane. 

& Rogers , Sermon 4. 

Co'wardliness. n.f [from cowardly.] Timidity; cowardice. 
Co'wardly. adj. [from coward.] 

1. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe that his 
genius, otherwife brave and confident, was in the prefence of 
OCtavius poor and cowardly. Bacon s Natural Hiflory , N°. 9 40. 

Let all fuch as can enlarge their confciences like hell, and 
ftyle a cowardly filence in Chrift’s caufe diferetion, know, that 
Chrifl will one day fcorn them. South's Sermons. 

2. Mean; befitting a coward. 

1 do find it cowardly , and vile, 

For fear of wbat might fall, fo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakefpeare' s Julius Ceefar. 

Co'wardly. adv. In the manner of a coward; meanly; 
vilely. 

He Iharply reproved them as men of no courage, who had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. Knolles. 
Co'wardship. n.f [from coward.] The charaCler or quali- 
ties of a coward ; meannefs : a word not now in ufe. 

A very difhoneft paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : his difhonefty appears in leaving his friend here in ne- 
ceffity, and denying him ; and for his cowar djhip, afk Fabian. 

Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 
To Co'wER. v. it. [ cwrrian , Welfli ; courier, Fr. or perhaps 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow finks on her knees.] 
To fink by bending the knees ; to Hoop ; to fhrink. 

Let the pail be put over the man’s head above water, and 
then he cower down, and the pail be preffed down with him. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory , N°. 155. 
The fplitting rocks cower'd in the finking fands, 

And would not dafti me with their ragged fules. Shakefpeare. 

As thus he fpake, each bird and beaft beheld, 
Approaching two and two ; thefe cow' ring low 
With blandiftiment, each bird {loop’d on his wing. Milton. 

Our dame fits cow' ring o’er a kitchen fire ; 

I draw frefti air, and nature’s works admire. Dryden' s Fables. 
Co'wish. adj. [from To cow, to awe.] Timorous; fearful; 
mean ; pufillanimous ; cowardly. 

It is the cowiff terrour of his fpirit. 

That dares not undertake : he’ll not feel wronos 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Co'wkeeper. n. f [cow and keeper.] One whofe bufmefs is 
to keep cows. 

The terms cowkeeper and hogherd, are not to be ufed in 
our poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek lan- 

t Broom's Notes on the Odyffey. 

COWL. n. f. [cujle, Saxon; cucullus, Latin.] 

1. A monk’s hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did fcratch his 
elbow, when he had fweetly invented, to fignify his name, 
faint Francis with his friery cowl in a cornfield! Camden's Rem. 
What differ more, you cry, than crown and cowl ? 

I’ll tell you, friend, a wile man and a fool. Pope's Effays . 

2. A veflel in which water is carried on a pole between two. 
Cowl-staff-, n.f [cowl and faff.] The ftaff on which a 

veliel is fupported between two men. 

^Mounting him upon a cowl-faff'. 

Which (toffinghim fomething hi<rM 

He apprehended to be Pegafus. ° Sudl: 

1 he way by a cmul-jiaff is fafer : the ftaff muft have a 

bunch in the middle, fomewhat wejge-like, and covered with 
a lott bolder. i*/- r 

° r W ' s ;i; I p * n -f' [cuylippe, Sax. as fome think, from their re- 
iemblance of feent to the breath of a cow; perhaps from 
giowmg much in pafture-grounds, and often meeting the 

COW S lip. ] S3 

anfu i/7 '/” 5 - alf0 r C o 1,Cd pagi1, grOWS wi,d in the meadows, 
and is a fpecies of Primrose, which fee. MillJ 

... He as well fay, that a cou, flip is as white 


c o z 

Thy little Tons 

Permit to range the paftures : gladly they _ 

Will mow the cowfip pofies, faintly fweet. . * 

Cows-luncwort. n.f See Mullen, of which 

Coxcomb, n. f [cock sand comb, corrupted from cock's comb.] 

1. The top of the head. , 

As the cockney did to the eels, when fhe put them 1 the 

pafty alive ; fhe rapt them o’ th’ coxcombs with a ftick,_ and 


cried down, wantons, down. 


lily. 


Where the bee fucks, there fuck I ; 


as a 


Sidney. 


In a cowfip'* bell 1 lie.' 

Vol. I. 


Shakefpeare' s Ternpef. 


S hake fp car e* s King Lear. 

2. 'The Tomb refembling that of a cock, which licenfed fools 

wore formerly in their caps. . ... , 

There take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has bamlhed two 
of his daughters," and did the third a bleffing againft his will : 
if thou follow him, thou muft needs wear my coxcomb. Shakef. 

3. A fop; a fuperficial pretender to knowledge or accompliih- 

ments. 

I fent to her. 

By this fame coxcomb that we have i’ th’ wind, 

Tokens and letters, which {he did refend. Shakefpeare , 

I fcorn, quoth {he, thou coxcomb filly. 

Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras, p. i. cant iii. 
It is a vanity common in the world, for every pretending 
coxcomb to make himfelf one of the party ftill with his betters. 

L’ Ef range, hable 135. 
They overflowed with fmart repartees, and were only dif- 
tinguiftied from the intended wits by being called coxcombs , 
though they deferved not fo lcandalous a name. Dryd. Dufref. 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of fchools, 

And fome made coxcombs , nature meant but fools. Pope. 

Coxco'mical. adj. [from coxcomb.] Foppifh; conceited: a 
low word unworthy of ufe. 

Becaufe, as he was a very natural writer, and they were 
without prejudice, without prepoffeffion, without affectation, 
and without the influence of coxcomical, fenfelefs cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive the impreffions which things natural- 
ly made on their minds. Dennis. 

COY. adj. [coi, French, from quietus, Latin.] 

1. Modeft; decent. 

Jafon is as coy as is a maide ; 

Pie loked piteoufly, but naught he faid. Chaucer. 

2 . Referved ; not acceffible; not eafily condefcending to fami- 
liarity. 

And vain delight Ihe faw he light did pafsj 
A foe of folly and immodeft toy ; 

Still folemn fad, or ftill difdainful coy. Fairy Kfieeir, b. ii. 

Like Phoebus fung the no lefs am’rous boy ; 

Like Daphne fhe, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 

At this feafon every fmile of the fun, like the fmile of a coy 
lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. Pope. 

To Coy. v. n. [from the adjedlive.] 

1. To behave with referve; to rejedl familiarity. 

What, coying it again ! 

No more ; but make me happy to my guft, 

I hat is, without your ftruggling. Dryden' s King Arthur . 

Retire! I beg you, leave me. 

Thus to coy it ! 

With one who knows you too ! Rowe's Jane Shore. 

2 . To make difficulty ; not to condefcend willingly. 

If he coy d 

To hearCominius fpeak. I’ll keep at home. Shah. Coriolan. 

Co'yly. adv. [from coy.] With referve; with dilinclination to 
familiarity. 

This faid ; his hand he coyly fnatcht away 
From forth Antinous’ hand. Chapman's Odyffey, h. ii. 

Coyness, n.f [from coy.] Referve; unwiilingnels to become 
familiar. 

When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, three or 
four male carps will follow a female ; and {he puttino- on a 
feeming coynej's, they force her through weeds and flags. ^Walton* 

When the kind nymph would coynefs feign, 

^ And hides but to be found again. " Dryden . 

Co'ystrel. n.f. A fpecies of degenerate hawk. 

One they might truft, their common wrongs to wreak : 
The mufquet and the coyfrel were too weak, 

Too fierce the falcon. ' Dry den's Hind and Panther . 

Coz. n.f A cant or familiar word, contracted from coufin. 

Be merry, c % ; fince fudden forrow 

^ fay thu3 ’ fome S° od thin g comes to-morrow. Shah. 

I o UJ ZEN. v. a. [To coje is in the old Scotch dialed, as Junius 
obferves, to chop or change ; whence cozen, to cheat, becaufe 
111 fuch traffick there is commonly fraud.] To cheat- to 
trick ; to defraud. 

Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the mufter-mafter 
view them never fo diligently, let the deputv or general look 
to them never fo exaftly, yet thev can axm them all. Sbenfer 
Lrormg loved no man fo well but that he would cczin him 
and then expofe him to publick mirth for having been cozen'd. 

tt 1 (. rr Clarendon , b. viiit 

n » 1 An fU 1 2 T over ttment to be abufed by careleffnefs or 

cor S r mrl thmg W “ h h ‘ m that malici °nfly and 

corruptly Jets himfelf to czm it. L'EJlrange, Fab. 2,. Reflea. 
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You are not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet 3. Difficulty, 
fays; but you are pleafed with the image* without being Cra'ber. n.f. 


C R A 


Dryden. 


cozened by the fiction. 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden 1 s Aurengzebe. 
Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters* 
and be taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing 
but a iport. Locke on Education . 

Cozenage, n. f [from cozen.] Fraud; deceit; artifice; fal- 
lacy ; trick ; cheat. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and cozenage , and 
therefore the reputation of honefty muft firft be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well : a good life is a main argument. 

Ben. Johnfon' s Difcoveries , 
There’s no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 

It is meer cozenage all ; 

For though fome long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d fo and fo, 

T hat doth not tie me now from chufing new. Suckling. 
Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain thefe counterfeits without the leaft 
fufpicion of their cozenage. Glanv. Scepf. c. 14. 

Strange coinage ! none would live paft years again. 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryd. Aur. 
But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud and cozenage 
of trading men and fhopkeepers Swift . 

Co'zener. n.f. [from cozen.] A cheater ; a defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and therefore it be- 
hoves men to be wary. Shakefpeare' s Wintei 's Tale. 

CRAB, n.f [cpabba, Sax. krabbe , Dutch.] 

1 . A cruftaceous fifh. 

Thofe that call their fhell are, the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifb, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. The 
old fhells are never found ; fo as it is like they fcale off and 
crumble away by degrees. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

The fox catches crab fifh with his tail, which Olaus Mag- 
nus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs of. Derham . 

2 . A wild apple ; the tree that bears a wild apple. 

Noble flock 

Was graft with crab - tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefp . 
Fetch me a dozen crab - tree ftaves, and ftrong ones : thefe 
are but fwitches. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

When roafted crabs hifs in the bowl* 

Then nightly fings the flaring owl. Shakefpeare. 

Imagine you fee him laid forth, newly flain, upon a bier of 
crab - tree and oaken rods. Peacham on Drawing ; 

Let him tell why a graft, taking nourifhment from a crab 
flock, fhall have a fruit more noble than its nurfe and parent. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A peevifh morofe perfon. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for launching of fhips, or 

heaving them into the dock. Philips. 

5. The fign in the zodiack. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab , the Dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. Creech's Manil . 
Crab. adj. ~ It is ufed by way of contempt for any four or de- 
generate fruit ; as, a crab cherry, a crab plum. 

Better gleanings their worn foil can boaft, 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’ring coaft. 

Crabbed, adj. [from crab.] 

1. Peevifh; morofe; cynical; four. 

A man of years, yet frefh, as mote appear, 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did fhew. Fairy Sfueen, b. ii. 

O, fhe is 

Ten times more gentle, than her father’s crabbed ; 

And he’s compos’d of harfhnefs. Sbakefpeares Tempejl. 

2. Harlh; unpleafing. 

That was when 

Three crabbed months had four’d themfelves to death, 

’Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyfelf my love. Shakefpeare s Winter s Tale, 
How charming is divine philofophy ! 

Not harlh and crabbed , as dull fools fuppofe, 

But mufical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feaft of nectar’d fweets. 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. 

Lucretius had chofen a fubjed naturally crabbed. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Befide, he was a flirewd philofopher. 

And had read ev’ry text and glofs over ; 

Whate’er the crabbed 1 Ji author hath, 

He underftood b’ implicit faith. Pludibras , p. 1. cant, I* 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 

Are again ft gods, you know, and teach us. 

The god makes not the poet. 

Cra'bbedly. adv. [from crabbed.] Peeviflfly. 

Cr a'bbedNEss. n.f [from crabbed.] 
j. Sournefs of tafte. _ 

2. Sournefs of countenance; afperity of manners* 


Dryden. 


Milton . 
Dryden, 


Prior. 5 


The poor fifh have enemies enough, befide fuch unnatural 
fifhermen ; as otters, the cormorant, and ihe craber, which 
fome call the water-rat. Walton's Angler. 

Crabs-eyes. n.f. They are whitilh bodies, from the big- 
nefs of a pea to that of the largeft horfe-bean, rounded on 
one fide and aepreffed on the other, heavy, moderately hard 
and without fmell. They are not the eyes of any creature, 
nor do they belong to the crab ; but are produced by the com- 
mon crawfifh : the large fea crawfilh alfo affords them ; and 
the ftones are bred in two feparate bags, one on each fide of 
the ftomach. In July, and part of June and Auguft, when 
the creature cafts its Ihell, the ftones are not found in their 
places. We have them from Holland, Mufcovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and many other places. They are alka- 
line, abforbent, and in fome degree diuretick. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to ftore them- 
felves with crabs-eyes. Boyle's Experiments. 

CRACK, n.f [ kraeck , Dutch.] 

1. A fudden difruption, by which the parts are feparated but a 
little way from each other. 

2. The chink, fiffure, or vacuity made by difruption; a narrow 
breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure or 
crack of the fkull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflicted, or in the contrary part. Wifeman. 

At length it would crack in many places ; and thofe cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obfeure 
and dark fky-colour. Newton’s Ojt. 

3. The found of any body burfting or falling. 

If I fay footb, I muft report, they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 

Whofe early care had robb’d him of his reft : 

Far oft' the cracks of falling houfes ring, 

And fhrieks of fubjeefs pierce his tender breaft. Dryden, 

4. Any fudden and quick found. 

A fourth ? — ftart eye ! 

What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom ? Shakef. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, 
that every now and then flew up from the anvil with dreadful 
cracks and flatties. Addifon's Guardian , N°. 103. 

5. Any breach, injury, or diminution ; a flaw. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannifh crack, ling him to th’ ground. Shakef. 

1 cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miftrefs, 

So fovereignly being honourable. Shakefp. Winter's Icile, 

6. Crazinefs of intelledf. 

7. A man crazed. 

I have invented proje£ls for railing millions, without bur- 
thening the fubje<ft ; but cannot get the parliament to liften to 
me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector. Addif Spell. 

8. A whore ; in low language. 

9. A boaft. 

Leafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks. 

All thofe again ft that fort did bend their batteries. Spenfir. 

10. A boafter. This is only in low phrafe. 

To Crack, v. a. [. kraecken , Dutch.] 

X. To break into chinks; to divide the parts a little from each 

other. .. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with frefh and waim 

litter out of the ftable, a -good thicknefs, left the fiofts aack 
them. Mortimer. 

2. To break; to fplit. 

O, madam, my heart is crack'd , it's crack cl. Shakefpeare. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no 
other reafon but becaufe thou haft hafel-eyes. Sh. Rom. and jul. 
Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 

And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble titles, and difperfe 

The charaaers of all the lying verfe. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 10. 

Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her firings. Tonne. 

Honour is like that glafly bubble. 

That finds philofophers fuch trouble; 

Whofe leaft part crack'd, the whole does fly, 

And wits are crack’d to find out why. Hudibras,p. ii. cant, 2 . 
To do any thing with quicknefs or fmartnefs. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Popes tpj <■ 

To break or deftroy any thing. . 

You’ll crack a quart together ! Ha, will you not. Sffa e J P* 
Love cools, friendfhip falls off, brothers divide : W cities, 
mutinies; in countries, difeord; in palaces, treafon, an n 
bond cracked ’twixt fon and father. Shakefpeare s Ring Lear, 
To craze ; to weaken the intellect. . 

I was ever of opinion, that the philofophers ftone, an d 
but the rendezvous of cracked brains, 


war, were 


holy 

Wore their feather in their heads. 


that 

Bacon's Holy War. 


tneir reamer m men / n r. 

He thought none poets ’till their brains were erackt. 
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To Crack, v. n, > 

, To burft ; to open in chinks. ; ; 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we were 

reduced to make uft of one part, which was . ftra# and 

Boyle s Spring of the /lir . 

inure. } * * J 

n To fall to ruin. . , 

" The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 

when little comes in, and much goes out. Dryd. Dedic. /Liu 

■1 To utter a loud and fudden found. 

^ I will board her, though fire chide as loud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shakefpeare. 

4. To boaft : with of. 

To look like her, are chimney-fweepers black. 

And fince her time are colliers counted bright. 

AndEthiops of their fweet complexion crack. 

Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. Shakef. 
Crack-brained, adj. [crack and brained . J Crazy; without 

We have fent you an anfwer to the ill-grounded fophifms 
of thofe crack-brained fellows. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scnb. 
Crack-hemp, n.f [ crack and hemp.] A wretch fated to the 

gallows ; a crack-rope. Furcifer. 

0 Come hither, crack-hemp. 

1 hope I may chufe, fir. 

— Come hither, you rogue : 

What, have you forgot me ? Shakef Taming of the Shrew. 
Crack-Rope, n.f [from crack and rope. ] A fellow that de- 
ferves hanging. 

Cra'cker. n.f from crack.] 

1 . A noify boafting fellow. 

What cracker i s this fame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of fuperfluous breath. Shak. K. John. 

2, A quantity of gunpowder connned lo as to burit with gieat 
noife. 

The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almoft 
like a cracker. _ " Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

And when, for furious hafte to run. 

They durft not flay to fire a gun, 

Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made fquibs and crackers overcome. Hudibras , p. iii. c. 3. 

Then furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch. 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Stuff. 

ToCra'ckle. v. n, [from crack ] To make flight cracks; 
to make fmall and frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 

All thefe motions, which we faw. 

Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. 

I fear to try new love, 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 
That crackles underneath them. 

Caught her difhevell’d hair and rich attire; 

Her ciown and jewels crackled in the fire. Dryden s. /Encid. 
Marrow is a fpecifick in that feurvy which occafions a crack- 
ling of the bones ; in which cafe marrow performs its natural 
function of moiftening them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cra-cknel. n.f. [from crack.] A hard brittle cake. 

Albee my love he feek with daily fute. 

His clownifh gifts and curtefies I difdain. 

His kids, his cracknels , and his early fruit. Spenfers Paji. 

Pay tributary cracknels , which he fells ; 

And with our offerings, help to raife his vails. Dryd. Juv. 
CRADLE, n. f [cpabel, Saxon.] 

j. A moveable bed, on which children or fick perfons are agitated 
with a fmooth and equal motion, to make them fleep. 

She had indeed, fir, a fon for her cradle , e’re file had a huf- 
band for her bed. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 

His birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides, 

And fets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Dryd. Ann. Mlrab. 
A child knows his nurfe and his cradle , and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Locke . 

The cradle and the tomb, alas ! fo nigh : 

To live, is fcarce diftinguifh’d from to die. Prior . 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of repofing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath. 

Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. Pope. 

2 . It is ufed for infancy, or the firft part of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, even from their cradles , in arms and 
military exercifes. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves her; being 
ever, from their cradles, bred together. Shakefp. As you like it. 

1 hey fhould fcarcely depart from a form of worttrip, in 
which they had been educated from their cradle. Llarendon. 

3. [With furgeons.] A cafe for a broken bone, to keep off 
preflure. 

4 - [With fhipwrights.j A frame of timber raifed alono- the 


Donne . 


Dryden: 
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outfide of a {hip by the bulge, ferving more fecureiy andcom- 

modioufly to help to launch her. ; . * ] 

To Cra'dle. v. a. [from the fubftantive.j To lay m a cradle, 

f ° He^tha^hath been cradled in majefty, will not leave the 

throne to play with beggars. . Jpl 

The tears fteal from our eyes, when in the itreet 
With fome betrothed virgin’s herfe we meet ; 

Or infant’s fun’ral from the cheated womb. 

Convey’d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Dryden \ 

He fhall be cradled in my ancient Afield, fo famous through 
the univerffties. Arbuthnot and Pope s Mart. S crib ler us ^ 

Cradle-cloat hs. n.f [from cradle and deaths.] Bed-cloaths 
belonging to a cradle. 

O could it be prov d, ^ . 

That fome night- tripping fairy had exchang’d. 

In cradle- cl oaths, our children where they lay, 

And call mine Piercy, his Plantagenet ; _ 

Then would 1 have his Harry, and he mine. Shake] . ti. IV. 
CRAFT, n. f. [epaeyr, Sax. crejft, in old Welfti.] 

1 . Manual art ; trade. 

I hear an objeaion, even from fome well-meaning men, 
that thefe delightful crafts may be divers ways ill applied in a, 
land 0 Woiton's Architecture. 

2. Fraud ; cunning ; artifice. 

Th’ offence is holy, that fhe hath committed ; 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of di (obedience, or unduteous title. Shakefpeare . 

This gives us a full view of wonderful art and craft, in 
raifing fuch a ftrudture of power and iniquity. Ayliffe s tai et g. 

3. Small failing veffels. 

To Craft, v. n. [from the noun.] To play tricks ; to prac- 
tife artifice. Now out of ufe. 

You’ve made fair hands. 

You and your crafts ! You’ve crafted fair. Shakef Conolamis. 
Cra'ftily. adv. [from crafty.] Cunningly; artfully; with 
more art than honefty. 

But that which moft impaired his credit was the common 
report that he did, in all things, favour the Chriftians ; and 
had, for that caufe, craftily perfuaded' Sblyman to take in 
hand the unfortunate Perfian war. Knolles's Hiji. of the Turks. 
May he not craftily infer 
The rules of friendfhip too fevere. 

Which chain him to a hated truft ; 

Which make him wretched to be juft ? Prior t 

Cra'ftin e :S. n.f [from crafty.] Cunning; ftratagem.. 

He taketh the wfffe in their own craftinefs. Job, v. 13. 
Cra'ftsman. n.f. [ craft and man.] An artificer; a manu- 
facturer; a mechanick. 

That her became, as polifh’d ivory. 

Which cunning craftfman'% hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Fairy Ppueen, b. ii. cant. ix.Jlan. 4 T„ 
What reverence he did throw away on flaves ; 

Wooing poor craftfmen with the Graft of fmiles. Shak. R. II. 
What a refemblance this advice carries to the oration of 
Demetrius to his fellow craftfmen ! Decay of Piety. 

Cra'ftsmaster. n.f \cralt and mafter.] A man {killed in 
his trade. 

, He is not his craftfr.ajler, he doth not do it right. Shakefp . 

There is art in pride : a man might as foon learn a trade, 
Thofe who were not brought up to it, feldom prove their 
craftfmajler . Collier on Prick. 

Cra'fty. adj . [from craft.] Cunning; artful; full of arti- 
fices ; fraudulent ; fly. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning. Shakefpeare' s King John . 

This oppreflion did, of force and neceffity, make the Irifh 
a crafty people ; for fuch as are oppreffed, and live in llavery, 
are ever put to their fhifts. Davies on Ireland. 

Before he came in fight, the crafty god 
His wings difmifs’d, but ftill retain’d his rod. Dryden . 
No body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their being fo ; 
and every body is fliy and diftruftful of crafty men. Locke . 

CRAG. n. f 

j. Crag is, in Britifh, a rpugh fteep rock; and is ufed in the 
fame fertfe in the northern counties at this day. Gib fan’s Camd, 

2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 

And as mount Etna vomits fulphur out, 

With cliffs of burning crags, and fire and frnolce. Fairfax . 

Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way, 

Where fprings down from the fteepy crags do beat. Wotton . 
A lion fpied a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L'EJlran. \ 

3. The neck. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate. 

And bearen the cragg fo ftiff and fo ftate. Spenfers Pali . 
4 * The fmall end of a neck of mutton 1 a low word. 

Cra'oged. adj. [from o«j.] Full of inequalities and pro- 
minences. r 

On a huge hill, 

Cragged and lleep, truth Hands. Crajha<w. 

Craggedness. n.f [from cragged.] Fuhefsof crags or pro* 
mment rocks. ^ a r 

That 
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1 hat craggcdnejs or fteepnefs of that mountain, maketh 
many parts of it in a manner inacceffible. Brerewood . 

Cra'gginess. n.f. [from craggy.] 1 he ftate of being craggy. 
Cra ggy, adj. [hom crag.] Rugged; full of prominences; 
rough to walk on, or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy clift ypight. 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

It was impoflible to pafs up the woody and craggy hills. 
Without the lofs of thofe commanders. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

. Mountaineers that from Sevcrus came, 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryclen’s AEn. b. viii. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ftands on the top 
of a very high and craggy mountain. Addifon on Italy . 

To CRAM, v a. [cpammaiv, Saxon.] 

1. To fluff; to fill with more than can conveniently be held. 

As much love in rhime, 

As would be cramm’d up in a fheet of paper. 

Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. Shakefp eare. 
Being thus crammed in the bafket, a couple of Ford’s 
knaves were called. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Thou haft fpoke as if thy eldeft fon fhould he a fool, whole 
fkull Jove cram with brains. Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth Night. 

Cram not in people by fending too faft company after 
company; but fo as the number may live well in the planta- 
tion, and not by furcharge be in penury. Bacon , Ejfay 34, 

2. To fill with food beyond fatiety. 

You’d mollify a judge, would cram a fquire; 

Or elfe fome fmiles from court you may defire. King. 

I am fare children would be freer from difeafes, if they 
.were not crammed fo much as they are by fond mothers, and 
were kept wholly from flefh the firft three years. Loike. 

As a man may be eating all day, and, for want of digeftion, 
is never nourifhed ; fo thefe endlefs readers may cram them- 
felves in vain with intellectual food. Watts’s Improvement. 

But Annius, crafty feer, 

Came cramirlcl with capon, from where Pollio dines. Dunciad. 

3. To thruft in by force. 

You cram thefe words into mine ears, agai.nft 
The ftomach of my fenfe. ShakeJ'p eare' s Tcmpejl. 

Huffier, quoth Hudihras, this fword 
Shall down thy falfe throat cram that word. Hudihras , p. ii. 

Fate has cramm’d us all into one leafe, 

And that even now expiring. Dr\dcns Ckomenes. 

In another printed paper it is roundly expreffied, that he will 
cram his brafs down our throats. Swift. 

To Cram. v. n. To eat beyond fatiety. 

The godly dame, who flefhly failings damns. 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. 

Pope’s Epilogue to fane Shore. 
Cra 'mbo. n.f [a cant word, probably without etymology.] A 
play at which one gives a word, to which another finds a 
rhyme ; a rhyme. 

So Maevius, when he drain’d his fkull 
To celebrate fome fuburb trull. 

His fimiles in order fet, 

And ev’ry crambo he could get. Swift. 

CRAMP, n.f. [krampc, Dut. cra mpe, French.] 

1. A fpafm or contraction of the limbs, generally removed by 
warmth and rubbing. 

For this, be fure, to-night thou Ihalt have cramp , 
Side-flitches that fhall pen thy breath up. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 
In a retreat, he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp. Shakejpeare s All s well that ends we . 

The cramp , no doubt, cometh of contraction of finews ; 
which is manifeft, in that it cometh either by cold or drynefs. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi /lory, N°. 964- 
Hares, fa'id to live on hemlock, do not make good the tra- 
dition; and he that obferves what vertigoes, cramps, and con- 
vulfions follow thereon, in thefe animals, will be of our 
bdief. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 27. 

2 A reftriCti'on ; a confinement ; obftruCtion ; fhackle. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays a 
man under incapacities of ferving his friend. LEJ range. 
3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bodies aic 

To the uppermoft of thefe there fhould be faftened a (harp 
graple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt to take liold of 
any place where i it lights. ^Ihns’s Mathem. Magick. 

Cramp, adj. Difficult; knotty: a low term. 

To Cramp, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pain with cramps or twiches. , . 

When the contracted limbs were cramp d, ev n then 
A wat’rifh humour (well’d, and coz d again. ry en s irgi . 
2 To reftrain; to confine; to obftruCt ; to hinder. 

It is impoffible to conceive the number of inconveniences 
that will enfue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon, Iff ay 42 
There are few but find that fome companies benumb and 
cramp them, fo tlmt in them they can neither fpeak noi r c o any 
thing that is handfome. Glanville J Seep/, c. 24. 

lie who leaves, has flill reftraints of dread upon his fpints. 
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which, even in the midft of a&ion, cramps and ties up his 
a&ivity . South’s Ser mm . 

.Ur. Hammond loves to contract and crdfnp the fenfe of 
prophecies. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The antiquaries are for cramping their fubjeCts into as nar- 
row a fpace as they can, and for reducing the whole extent 
of a fcience into a few general maxims. Addifon on Italy. 

Marius ufed all endeavours for depreffing the nobles, and 
raffing the people; particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature. Swift on the DiJJ'ent. in Ath. and Rome. 

No more 

Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. 

But full of life, and vivifying foul. Thomfon's Spring. 

3. To bind with crampirons. 

Cramp-fish, n.f [from cramp and fijb.] The torpedo, 
which benumbs the hands of thofe that touch it. 
Crampiron. n.f. [from cramp and iron.] See Cramp, Senfe 3. 
Cra'nage. n.f. [ cranagium , low Latin.] A liberty to ufe a 
crane for drawing up wares from the veffels, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to make profit of it. It 
fignifies alfo the money paid and taken for the fame. Cowel. 
CRANE, n.f [cjran, Sax. kraen , Dutch.] 

1. A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane, or a fwallow, fo did I chatter. If. xlvili. 14. 
That fmall infantry warr’d on by cranes. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. An inftrument made with ropes, pullies, and hooks, by which 
great weights are raifed. 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as not to be re- 
moved by any ordinary force, you may then raife it with a 
crane. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built. 

Rais’d the ftrong crane. Thomjon's Autumn. 

3. A iiphon ; a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a calk. 
(Jranes-bill. n.f [from crane and bill.] 

1. An herb. 

The leaves are conjugate: the cup confifts of one leaf, 
divided into five parts, expanded in form of a ftar : the flowers 
confift of five leaves, fomewhat refembling a crefted or lipped 
flower, with ten ftamina furrounding the ovary. T he fruit is 
of a pentagonal figure, with a beak, containing five fecd- 
veffels, in each of which is one tailed feed, which, when 
ripe, is caft forth by the twifting of the beak. It is common 
in feveral parts of England, growing in almoft any foil or 
fituation. Miller . 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, ufed by burgeons. 
CRANIUM, n. f [Latin.] The fkull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cranium is a little 
naked, you ought not prefcntly to croud in doffils ; for if that 
contufed flefh be well digefted, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

CRANK, n.f [This word is perhaps a contraction of crane- 
neck, to which it may bear fome refemblance, and is part of 
the inftrument called a crane.] 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned fquare dowm, and 

again turned fquare to the firft turning down ; fo that, on the 
laft turning dowm, a leather thong is flipt to tread the 
treddle -wheel about. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

2 . Any bending or winding paffiage. 

I fend it through the rivers of your blood. 

Even to the court, the heart ; to th’ flat o’ th' brain ; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The ftrongeft nerves, and fmall inferiour veins, 

From me receive that natural competency. 

Whereby they live. Shakejpeare s Coriolanus. 

3. Any conceit formed by twifting or changing, in any manner, 
the form or meaning of a word. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity. 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple fieek. _ Milton. 

Crank, adj. [from onkranck, Dutch. Skinner.] 

1. Healthy; fprightly : fometimes corrupted to cranky. 

Thev looken bigge, as bulls that been bate. 

And bearen the cragg fo ftiffi and fo ftate, 

As cockle, on his dunghil crowing cranks. Spenfers tqjt. 

2. Among failors, a fhip is faid to be crank, when, by 1 e °'' n 
of its bottom, or by being loaded too much above, it is lia e 

to be overfet. [from kranck, Dut. fick.] 

To Cra'kkle. v. n. [from crank.] To run in and out, 

run in flexures and windings. 

See how this river comes me crankling in, 

And cuts me from the beft of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monftrous cantle out. Shak. Hen- • 
To Cra'nkle. v. a. To break into unequal furfaces; to brc. 

into angles. 

Old Vaga’s ftream. 

Forc’d by the fudden fhock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train aflope, pj/dJ ! n 

Crankling her banks. Cr Vnk T 
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CraVki.es. n.f. [from the verb ] Inequalities; angular pro- 
jniinences. 

Cra'nkneSS. n.f [from crank.] 
j . Health vigour. 

9 Difpofition to oveifet. .. . . , 

Cra'nnieu. adj. [from cranny.] Full of clunk . 

A wall it is, as I would have you flunk, , 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink.. 1 dr 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron ; but fomewhat 
rougher chopt and crannied, vulgarly conceive t e mar vS 

K teeth. ^ \ 

CRA'NNY. n.f [cren, Fr. crena, Latin.] A chin. , , 

<l TheT'eye of the undemanding is like the eye of the fenfe ; 
for as you may fee great objects through final crannies or 
, 1 ) vou mav fee great axioms of nature through fmall 

^contemptible’ Uances. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N». 9 1 • 

And therefore beat, and laid about, ... ■ 

To find a cranny to creep out. Hudihras, p. in. can. . 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifo, but with brick or ftone, fitted to the o armies 

Dryden s Dedication to the JEneid. 

Within the (baking of water and fprings, with ftreams and 
currents in the veins and crannies. Burnet s Thee. if the Eat tn. 

He (kipped from room to room, ran up flairs and down 
flairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into 
every cranm. Jrbuthmt s Htfyry of John bud. 

Crape u.J. Urepa, low Latin.] A thm fluff, loofely woven, 
of which the drefs of the clergy is fometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir’d with jealous rage. 

With fifty yards of crape fhall fweep the ftage. bwijt. 

Nor thou, lord Arthur, fhall efcape . 

To thee 1 often call’d in vain, 

Againft that affaflin in crape ; ^ 

Yet thou could’ft tamely fee me flairi. bwijt. 

’Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; 

A faint in crape, is twice a faint in lawn. Pope, Epijllc \. 
Cra'pulence. n.f. [era pula, a lurfeit, Latin.] Drunkennefs; 

ficknefs by intemperance. . Dl£f ‘ 

Crapulous, adj. [crapulofus, Lat,] Drunken; intemperate, 

fick with intemperance. ^ 

To CRASH, v. n. [a word probably formed from the thing.] 

I. To make a loud complicated noife, as of many things falling 
or breaking at once. 

There fhall be a great zrafoing from the hills. Zeph. 1. 10. 

When convullions cleave the lab’ring earth. 

Before the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes crajh. Smith. 
To Crash .v.a. To break or bruife. 

My mafter is the great rich Capulet; and if you he not of 
the houfe of Montague, I pray you come and crajh a cup of 
wine. Shakefpeare s Romeo and Juliet. 

Mr. Warburton has it, crujh a cup of wine. 

To crajh, fays Hanmer , is to be merry : a crajh being a word fliil 
ufed in fome counties for a merry bout. 

It is furely better to read crack. See Cracic. 

Crash, n.f. [from the verb.] A loud fudden mixed found, 
as of many things broken at the fame time. 

Senfclefs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to hisbafe; and, with a hideous crajh. 

Takes prifoner Pyrrhus’ ear. Shakejpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat I by the hazard-table'. I look’d upon the 
uncertainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the crajh of 
worlds, with as much contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRA' SIS. n.f. [xpW] Temperature; conftitution arifingfrom 
the various properties of humours. 

The fancies of men are fo immediately diverfified by the 
individual erdfs, that every man owns fomething wherein 
none is like him. Glanville’s Scepf. c. 15. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luft, and anger, 
as thefe inclinations are founded in a peculiar crafts, and con- 
ftitution of the blood and fpirits. South’s Sermons. 

CRASS, adj. [crajjus, Latin] Grofs ; coarfe ; not thin; not 
comminuted ; not fubtle ; not confiding of fmall parts. 

Metals are intermixed with the common terreftrial matter, 
fo as not to be difcowrable by human induftry ; or, if difeo- 
verable, fo diffuled and fcattered amongft the crajfcr and more 
unprofitable matter, that it would never be poffible to feparate 
and extract it. Woodward’ s Natural Hijiory. 

C r a's si t ud e . n. f. [crajfitudo, Latin . ] Groflhefs ; coarlenefs ; 
thicknefs. 

They muft be but tbin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or 
parchment ; for if they have a greater crajfitude , they will alter 
in their own body, though they fpend not. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is of that 
crajftiidc , as living bodies, bound hand and foot, caft into it, 
have been born up, and not funk. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory . 

The terreftrial matter carried by rivers ipto the fea, is 
fuflained therein partly by the greater crajfitude and gravity of 
the fea- water, and partly by its conftant agitation. Woodward. 
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CRAST.KAW. n.f. [ from crajlinoo Latin, to-morrowj 
CratCH. n.f. [creche, French; crates, Latin.] The p.difaded 

^eTd m the chains of death ; I was inclofc m the virgin s 

1 7 i a id in the cratch, I was wrapped in fwathlu g 
womb, 1 was laid Hakewill on Providence. t 

Crava't. n.f [of uncertain etymology.] A neck cloath ; 

any thing worn about the neck. 

Lefs delinquents have been fcourg d, 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg’d ; 

Which others for cravats have worn , , 

About their necks, and took a turn. Hudihras , p. ni. cant r. 
The reftriaives were applied, one over another, to her 
throat : then we put her on a cravat. >J ema ‘ l s Surgery. 

To CRAVE, v.a. [cpayian, Saxon.] 

1. To afk with earneftnefs ; to afk with fubmiflion, to ~g, 

C11 What one petition is there found in the whole litany, 
whereof we fhall ever be able at any time to lay, that no man 
living needeth the grace or beneiit therein craved s 

hands r _ , - , 

As for my nobler friends, 1 crave their pardons ; 

But for the mutable rank-lcented many, • 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The poor people not knowing where to hide themlelves 
from the fury of their enemies, nor of whom to c> ave Help, 
fled as men and women difmayed. KnoUcs’s Hijl. of the Tu ? /cm 
I would crave leave here, under the word a&ion, to com- 
prehend the forbearance too of any action propofed. Locke. 
Each ardent nymph the riling current craves. 

Each fhepherd’s pray’r retards the parting waves. Prior. 

2. To a(k infatiably. 

The fubjedts arm’d ; the more their princes gave, 

Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. Denham . 

Him doft thou mean, who, fpite of all his (tore. 

Is ever craving , and will (till be poor ? 

Who cheats for halfpence ; and who doffs his coat, 

To favc a farthing in a ferry-boat. Dryden s Perf. Sat. iv. 

3. To long ; to with unreafonably. 

Levity pufhes us on from one vain defire to another, in a 
regular vicifiitude and fucceffion of cravings and fatiety. L’EJlr. 

He is actually under the power of a temptation, and the 
fway of an impetuous luff; both hurrying him to fatisfy the 
cravings of it, by fome wicked adtiom South's Sermons * 

4. To call for importunately. 

Our good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bofom ; and beftow 
Your needful counfel to our buftneffes* 

Which crave the iilftant ufe. Shakefpeare' s King Leark 

The antecedent concomitants and effedts of fuch a confti- 
tution, are acids, taken in too great quantities ; four erudi- 
tions, and a craving appetite, efpecially of terreftrial and ab- 
forbent fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments , 

5. Sometimes with for before the thing fought. 

Once one may crave for love, 

But more would prove 

This heart too little, that too great. Suckling . 

Cra'ven. n.f [derived by Skinner from crave , as one that 
craves or begs his life : perhaps it comes originally from the 
noife made by a conquered cock.] 

1. A cock conquered and difpirited. 

What, is your creft a coxcomb r 

A comblcfs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 

— No cock of mine ; you crow too like a craven . Shakefp ^ 

2 . A coward ; a recreant. 

Upon his coward breaft 

A bloody crofs, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. Fairy Queen , b. i. 

Is it fit this foldier keep his oath ? — 

— He is a craven and a villain elfe. Shakefpeare* s Henry V* 

Whether it be 

Beftial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple. 

Of thinking too precifdy on th’ event; 

A thought, which quarter’d, hath but one part wifdofn, 

And ever three parts coward. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet 4 

Yet if the innocent fome mercy find 
From cowardice, not ruth did that proceed; 

His noble foes durft not his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax , b. i. flan. 88. 

To Cra’ven. v.a. [from the noun.] To make recreant or 

cowafd) y- . . Hanmer. 

’Gainft felf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline . 

Crater, n.f [from crave.] A weak-hearted fpiritlefs fellow! 
It is ufed in Clariffa. 

To Craunch. v.a. [fchrantfen, Dutch; whence the vulgar fay 
more properly to f craunch.] To crufh in the mouth The 
word is ufed by Swift. 

Craw, n.f [hoc, Danifli.] The crop or firft ftomach -of birds. 
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In birds there is no maftication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw , or at lead into 
a kind of ante-ftomach, which I have obferved in many, 
efpecially pifeivorous birds. R ay on tbe Creation. 

Lra vfish. n.fi. [fometimes written crayfijh, properly crevice ; 
in French encvijje .] A fmall cruftaceous fifh found in brooks; 
the fmall lobfter of frefh water. 

1 hofe that caft their (hell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawjijb , the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 

Let me to crack live crawfijh recommend. Pope’sHor. 1 m. 
The common crawfijh , and the large fea crawfijh , both 
produce the ftones called crabs- eyes. In part of June, in 
July, and part of Auguft, this animal not only cafts its fhell, 
but its very ftomach is alfo confumed and digefted, by a new 
one growing in its place. Hill on the Materia Medica . 

I o CjxAWL. v.n. [krielen, Dutch.] 

1. Jo creep ; to move with allow motion ; to move without 
rifing from the ground, as a worm. 

That crawling infed, who from mud began ; 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! Dryd.Aursn. 

The dreams but juft contain’d within their bounds. 

By flow degrees into their channels craivl 
And earth increafes as the waters fall. Dry den. 

A worm finds what it fearches after, only by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another. Grew’s Go] mol. b. ii. c. 8. 

1 he vile worm, that yefterday began 
^ ^ ° crawl ; thy fellow-creature, abject man ! Prior. 

2 . To move weakly, and (lowly. 

’Tis our firft intent 

Fo fhake all cares and bulinels from our age, 

While we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shakef. K. Lear. 
I hey like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; and fecretly 
crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. Knolles. 

A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; 

T hy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. Dryd. Juvenal. 
He was hardly able to crawl about the room, far lefs to look 
after a troublefome bufmefs. Arbuthn. Hifiory of John Bull. 

Man is a very worm by birth, 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then fhrinks to earth again. Swift. 

It will be very neceftary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawly to watch the fields at harveft- 
time. Swift. 

3. To move about hated and defpifed. 

Cranmer 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. Shakefipeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Reflect upon that litter of abfurd opinions that cravvl about 
the world, to the difgrace of reafon. South’s Sermons. 

How will the condemned ftnner then crawl forth, and ap- 
pear in his filth and fhame, before that undefiled tribunal ? 

South's Sermons. 

Behold a rev’rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a n am clefs race. 

Crawl through the ftreet, fhov’d on, or rudely prefs’d 
By his own fons, that pafs him by unblefs’d ! Pope , Efift. i. 

Cra'wler. n. f. [from crawl.] A creeper ; any thing that 
creeps. 

CraTfish. n.fi. [See Crawfish ] The river lobfter. 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack faltnefs requires 
to ufe (limy meats ; as fnails, tortoifes, jellies, and crayjtfk<es. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

Cra'yon. n.fi. [ crayon , French.] 

r, A kind of pencil; a roll of pafte to draw lines with. 

Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line ; that is to 
fay, without working, without giving fome ftrokes of the 
pencil or the crayon. Dry den’s Dufire J noy. 

2 . A drawing or defign done with a pencil or crayon. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [ ecrafier , French, to break to pieces.] 

1 . To break ; to crulh ; to weaken. 

In this confideration the anfwer of Calvin untoFarrel, con- 
cerning the children of Popifh parents, doth feem crazed. Hook . 

Relent, fweet Hermia; and, Lyfander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Shakefpcare. 

Then through the firey pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hoft, 

And craze their chariot- wheels. Miltons Parad. Loft, b. xii. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore pafleth to the crazing mill, which, between two 
grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine fand. Carew’s Survey. 

3. To crack the brain ; to impair the intellect. 

1 lov’d him, friend, 

No father his fon dearer : true, to tell thee, 

That grief hath craz’d my wits. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chofen 
diftradlion; and every finner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 
he does. Tillotfion. 

Cra'zedness. n.fi. [from crazed."] Decrepitude ; brokennefs ; 
diminution of intellect. 
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The nature, as of men that have fick bodies, fo Hkewife r 
the people in the craxtinefi of their minds, poireffed with dir 
like and dtfeontemment at things prefent, is to imagine tW 
any thing would help them. Hooker* pJS 

Cra'ziness .n.fi. [from crazy.] Jce ' 

1 . State of being crazy ; imbecillity ; weaknefs. 

Touching other places, Ihe may be faid to hold them as 
Ihould do a wolf by the ears ; nor will I fpeak now of t! ! 
crazinefs of her title to many of them. Howel’s Focal F 0 J 

2. Weaknefs of intellect. /* 

Cra'zy. adj. [ ecrase , French.] 

1 . Broken ; decrepit. 

Come, my lord, 

We will beftowyou in fome better place; 

Fitter for ficknefs and for crazy age. Shakef p. Henry VI 

When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is natural for 

them to groan. / ’/?/). 

a jyjtranve 

2. Broken witted ; (battered in the intellect. 

The queen of night, whofe large command 
Rules all the fea and half the land. 

And over moift and crazy brains. 

In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras. t in 

3. Weak; feeble; (battered. ' 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy (late. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Drydcn's Fables. 
Were it poflible that the near approaches of eternity, whe- 
ther by a mature age, a crazy conftitution, or a violent fick- 
nefs, (hould amaze fo many, had they truly confidered '.Wake. 

Creaght. n.fi. [an Irifh word.] 

In thefe faft places they kept their creagbts, or herds of cat- 
tle, living by the milk of the cow, without hufbandrv or 

_ tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

10 Creak, v.n. [corrupt from crack.] 

1. To make a harfti protradled noife. 

Let not the creaking of (hoes, nor the ruftling of filks, be- 
tray thy poor heart to women. Shakefipeare’ s 'King Lear. 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his deep. Dryd. Fables. 

2. It is fometimes ufed of animals. 

The creaking locufts with my voice confpire, 

They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce defire. Dryd. Virgil. 

CREAM, n.fi. [cremor, Latin.] 

1. The undiuous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
floats on the top, and is changed by the agitation of the churn 
into butter; the flower of milk. 

It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream , 

That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. Shakefpcare. 
I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream. Shakejp. Henry IV. 
Crea?n is matured and made to rife more fpeedily, by putting 
in cold water ; which, as it feemeth, getteth down the whey. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N°. 3 \ 4. 

How the drudging goblin fwet. 

To earn his cream- bowl duly fet ; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. Milton. 

Let your various creams incircled be 
With fwellirig fruit, juft ravifli’d from the tree. King. 
Milk, (landing fome time, naturally feparates into an oily 
liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
liquor called Ikimmed milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. It is u(ed for the bed part of any thing; as, the cream of a 

J fi- 

lS o Cream, v.n. [from the noun.] To gather cream. 

1 here are a fort of men, whofe vi Cages 
Do cream and mantle like a (landing pond ; 

And do a wilful ftiffnefs entertain, 

With pufpofe to bedreft in an opinion 

Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shak. Merch. ofVen. 

To Cream, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To (kim o(F the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteflencc of any thing: fo ufed 
fomewhere by Swift. 

Cream-faced, adj. [ cream and faced.] Pale ; coward- 
looking. 

Thou cream- fac’ d lown. 

Where got’ft thou that goofe-look. Shakefipeare s Macbeth . 

Cre'amy. adj. [from cream.] Full of cream; having the na- 
ture of cream. 

CRE'ANCE. n.fi [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine fmall line, 
faftened to a hawk’s Ieafh when (he is firft lured. 

CREASE, n.fi. [from creta, Latin, chalk. Skinner.] A mark 
made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufmefs, becaule 
they go out of the common road : I oncedefired lord Boling- 
broke to obferve, that the clerks ufed an ivory knife, win a 
blunt edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring 
a ftrong hand ; whereas a (harp penknife would go out of t e 
creafe, and disfigure the paper. . Swfi 

To Crease, v.a. [from the noun.] To mark anything t>) 
doubling it, fo as to leave the impreflion. 

To CREATE, v.a. [ creo , Latin.] 
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t. To form out of nothing; to caufe to exift. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth; 

Gen. i. 1. 

We having but imperfedl ideas of the operations of our 
minds, and much imperfedler yet of the operations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea- 
fon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 

2 . To produce ; to caufe ; to be the occafmn. 

Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftreftes. Shakefipeare’ s Macbeth 

His abilities were prone to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 

They eclipfe the cleared truths, by difficulties of their 
own creating , or no man could mifs his way to heaven for 

want of light. *>#<7 °f Piet )’- 

None knew, ’till guilt created fear, 

What darts or poifon’d arrows were. Rofcommon. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf what I had forc’d- from fate ? Dryd. Aurengz. 
Long abftinence is troublefome to acid conftitutions, by 
the uneafinefs it creates in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
j. To beget. 

And the iffiie there create. 

Ever (hall be fortunate. Shakejp. M idfummer- Night’s Dream. 

4. To inveft with ’any new charadler. 

Arife my knights of the battle: \ create you 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftates. Shakejp. CymbeKne. 

5. To give any new qualities ; to put any thing in a new (late. 

The bed Britifli undertaker had but a proportion of three 
thoufand acres for himfelf, with power to create a manor, and 
hold a court- baron. Davies on Ireland. 

CreaTion. n. fi. [from create.] 
j. The acl of creating or conferring exiftence. 

Confider the immenfity of the Divine Love, exprefled in 
all the emanations of his providence; in his creation, in his 
confervation of us. Taylor. 

The a£t of inverting with new qualities or character ; as, the 
creation of peers. 

The things created ; the univerfe. 

As fubjedls then, the whole creation came; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 

Such was the faint, who (hone with ev’ry grace, 
Refledling, Mofes like, his mailer’s face : 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d, 

And his own work as his creation blefs’d. Dry den’s Fables. 

Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th’ excefiive heats or coldnefs of the year. Drydcn’s Virgil. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when, 

Before the low creation fwarm’d with men. Parnel. 

4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppreffed brain f Shakef, Macbeth. 
Creative, adj. [from create] 

3 - Having the power to create. 

2. Exerting the adl of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firft 
inftance, and of his creative power, is a refearch too great 
for mortal enquiry. So th’s Sermons. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmed beam. Tbomfon’s Spring. 

Crea'tor. n.f. [ creator , Latin.] The being that beftows 
exiftence- 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great creator , from his work return’d 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world Milt. Parad. Loft. 
When you lie down, clofe your eyes with a (hort prayer, 
commit yourfelf into the hands of your faithful creator ; and 
when you have done, truft him with yourfelf, as you muft do 
when you are dying. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

Lre ature. n.J. [ creatura , low Latin.] 

j. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by the fupreme power. 
Were thefe perfons idolaters for the worfliip they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worfliip they did uive to his 
creatures. Stilhngfteet’s Defence of Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 

2. Any thing created. 

God’s firft creature was light. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

imperfea the world, and all the creatures in it, muft be 
acknowledged in many refpeas to be. Tillotfion, Sermon i. 
3 - An animal not human. 

The queen pretended fatisfaaion of her knowledge only 

In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shakef. Cymbeline 
4. A general term for man. J J 

Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 

But for his love, and for her own felf-fake, 

bhe wander’d had from one to other Ind. Fairy ghteen b i. 
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Mod curfed of all creatures under (ky, . e *. 

Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Fairy £>ueen, b. 11. c., 7; 

Though he might burft his lungs to call for help. 

No creature would affiil or pity him. Rofcommon. 

<: A word of contempt for a human being. 

Hence ; home, you idle creatures , get you home ; 

Is this a holiday f Shakefipeare s Julius Cafiar. 

He would into the (lews. 

And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 

$nd wear it as a favour. Shakefipeare s Richard III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures , at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning oi the fcenc, 

Been (truck lo to the loul, that prefently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shakejp. Hamlet . 

Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature. 

But of thy follies, idle creature. P for. 

A good poet no faoner sommunicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. Pope. 

6. A word of petty tendernefs. 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand ; 

Cry, Oh fweet creature , and then kifs me hard. Shakejpeare . 

Ah, cruel creature, whom do’ft thou defpife ? 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the (kies. Dryd. Virg. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and fyllables 
by having them palled upon little tablets. IVaits. 

7. A perfon who owes bis rife or his fortune to another. 

He fent to colonel MaiTey to. fend him men, which he, 
being a creature of E flex's, reruled. Clarendon. 

The duke’s creature he delired to be efteemed. Clarendon. 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raife, 

To juftify their grace, their creatures praife. Dryd. Aurengz. 
The defign was difeovered by a perfon whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift. 

Cre'aturely. adj. [from creature ] Having the qualities: of 
a creature. 

The feveral parts of relatives, or creaiurcly infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Cheyne’ s Phil. Prin. 

Cre^ritude. n. J. [from crcber, frequent, Latin.] Frequent- 
nefs. Diet. 

Cre'erous. adj. [from creber, Littin.] Frequent. Die % 

CREDENCE. n.J. [from credo, Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 

1. Belief; credit. 

• Ne let it feem, that credence this exceeds ; 

For he that made the fame was known right well. 

To have done much more admirable deeds ; 

It Merlin was. Fairy j jfuccn, b. i. cant. 7. fan. 36. 

Love and wifdom. 

Approv’d fo to your majefty, may plead 
For ample credence. Shakefipeare’ s All’s ivell that ends well. 

They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true earl, but the Iriar, finding fome credence in the people, 
took boidnefs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon s H. Vll. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit or belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters of credence , 
they were led to a chamber richly furnifhed. Hayward. 

CREDE'NDA. n.fi. [Latin.] Things to be believed ; articles 
of faith ; diftinguiflhed in theology from agenda , or pfadical 
duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and credenda of Chriftianity, 
that fo much ftartled the world. South's Sermons. 

Crf/dent. adj. [ credens , Latin.] 

1. Believing; eafy of belief. 

Then weigh what Jofs your honour may fuftain. 

If with too credent ear you lift’ his fongs. Shakejp. Hamlet, 

2. Having credit ; not to be queftioned. 

My authority bears a credent bulk, 

That no particular fcandal once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. Shakejp. Mcafiure for Meafure . 

Credential, n.fi. [from credens, Latin ] That which drives 
a title to credit ; the warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. . J 

A few perfons of an odious and defpifed country could not 
have filled the world with believers, had they not fhown un- 
doubted credentials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuch a meifage. Addifon on the ChriJiian Religion. 

Credibi lity. n. fi. [from credible .] Claim to credit; poflibi- 
lity of obtaining belief ; probability. 

J he firft of thofe opinions 1 (hail (hew to be altogether in- 
c. edible, and the latter to have all the credibility and evidence 
of which a thing of that nature is capable Tillotfion, Serm. i. 

Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and conviction 
by which the one evidence fdrpafteth the other. Atterbury. 
R edible, adj. [credibilis, Latin.] Worthy of credit- de- 
fervmg of belief; having a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited- 
and things are made credible, either by the known condition 
and quality of the utterer, or by the manifeft likelihood’ of 
truth in themfelves. , ■■ r 

None can dc-monftrate to me, that there is fuch an ifland as 

Jamaica; yet, upon the teftimony o l credible perfons, i am 

tree from doubt. <r:u *r h V 

/ 1 Hot Jon, Preface. 

Cre'dibleness. 
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Cre^dibleness. n f. [from credible,] Credibility; worthinefs 
• of belief ; juft claim to belief. 

The crediblenefi of a good part of thefe narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a pradtifer of phyftck in the Eaft Indies. 

Boyles Hiftory of Firmtufs? 
Cre'dibly. adih [front credible.] In a manner that claims 

belief. ; _ 

This, with the lofs of fo few of the Englifh as is fcarce 
credible, being, as hath been rather confidently than credibly 
reported, but of one man, though not a few hurt* Bacon. 
CRE'DIT, n f. [credit , French.] 

1. Belief. : 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave no credit 
unto them, nor received them. i Mac. x. 46. 

I may give credit to reports. Addiforl s Spectator, N c . 13®’ 

Some lecret truths, from learned pride conceal’d. 

To maids alone and children are reveal’d : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent {hall ftill believe. Pope’s Pa. of Lock. 

2. Honour; reputation. 

I publiftied, betaufe I was told I might pleafe fuch as it was 
a credit to pleafe. Pope. 

3 . Efteem ; good opinion. 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath lo 
many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as theie empty 
perfons have to maintain the credit of their fufEciency. Bacon. 
His learning, though a poet faid it, 

Before a play, would lofe no credit. Swift. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope s liar. b. li. 

4. Faith ; teftimony. 

We arc contented to take this upon your credit , and to 
think it maybe. Hooker , b. iv. feCt. 12. 

The things which we properly believe, be only fuch as are 
received upon the credit of divine teftimony. Hooker , b. v. 

The author would have done well to have left lo gieat a 
paradox only to the credit of a fingle affertion, Locke. 

5. Truft repo fed. ' . ... 

Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, within 

fome limited time. Locke. 

6. Promife given. 

They have never thought of violating the pubhek credit, 
or of alienating the revenues to other ufes than to what they 
have been thus affigned. Jddifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

7. Influence ; power not compulflve ; intereft. # 

She employed his uttermoft credit to relieve us, which was 
as great as a beloved fen with a mother. . Sidney. 

They fent him likewife a copy of their fupplication to the 
kino-, and defired him to ufe his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon, b. n. 

Having credit enough with his mafter to provide for his own 
intereft, he troubled not himfelf for that of other men. Claren. 
To Cre'dit, v. a. [credo, Latin.] 

1. To bejieve. 

Now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do prefage. Shakefp. Jul. Caf 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union and mo- 
tion, we need no more than to conftder it. Glanv. Scepf c. 4. 

2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

May here her monument ftand fo. 

To credit this rude age ; and {how 
To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue fee. a er ' 

It was not upon defign to credit thefe papers, nor to com- 
pliment a fociety fo much above flattery. Glanv. Scepf EreJ. 

A At prefent vou credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the fchool formerly by your wit. South. 

3. To truft ; to confide in. 

4. To admit as a debtor. 

Cre/ditaele. adj. [from credit.] 

1. Reputable; above contempt. . .. . , 

1-Ie fettled him in a good creditable way of living, ha 
procured him by his intereft one of the beft places > of he 
country. Arbuthnot s Hiftory of Join Bull. 

n Honourable ; cftimabl®. 

The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote 
nnr hanninefs is but a more fpecious and ingenious fort of 
idlenefs, a more pardonable and creditable 

Cre'Bitableness. n.f. [from creditable.} Reputation; efti- 

m Among all thefe (hares, there is none more emanglingthan 
the credifablencfs and repute of cuftomary £«*. ^oui 

^ Will chufe rather to negleA their 

T’’ than to get a broken pate - tteir hear* 

ordy to be rewarded with that which vi Serm<ms _ 

Creditor. n.f. [editor. Latin.] He to whom a debt is 
owed ; he that gives-credit : correlative to debto . 
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There came divers of Anthonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that iwear he cannot chufe but break. Shakejpeare. 

I am fo ufed to confider myfelf as creditor and debtor, that 
I often ftate my accounts after the fame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own foul. AddiJ'on s Spectator, N°. 54^ 
No man of honour, as that word is ufually underftooj, did 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chafte of, tem- 
perate, to pay his creditors , to lie ufeful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wife or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promile, or his oath. invft, 

Credu'lity. n.f [credu'ife, French ; credulitas, Latin.] Eafi- 
nefs of belief ; readinefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being fubjecl to that only disadvantage 
of honeft hearts, credulity , was perfuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in fome mealure, be cured 
by learning to fet a high value on truth. IVatts’s Logit k. 

CRE'DULOUS. adj. [ credulus , Latin.] Apt to believe; un- 
fufpe£ling ; eafilv deceived, 

A credulous' father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm. 

That he lufpedls none. Shakejpeare’ s King Lear. 

Cre'dulousness. n.f [from credulous.'] Aptnefs to believe; 
credulity. 

Creed, n.f [from credo, the fir ft word of the apoftles creed.] 

1 . A form of words in which the articles of faith are compre- 
hended. 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation is fet down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, fay that one 
who writes* a treatife of morality ought not to make in it any 
coile&ion of moral precepts ? _ _ Fi deles’ s Sermons. 

2. Any folemn profeffion of principles or opinion. 

For me, my lords, 

I love him not, nor fear him ; there’s my creed. Shakefp. 
To Creek, v. a. [See Fo Creak.] To make a harlh 
noife. 

Shall 1 fhy here, 

Crceking my {hoes on the plain mafonry. Shakefpeai e. 

CREEK, n.f [cpecca. Sax. kreke, Dutch.] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 

As ftreams, which with their winding banks do play, _ 
Stopp’d by their creeks, run -foftly through the plain. Davies . 

They on the bank of Jordan, by a creek. 

Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp’ring play, 

Their unexpected lofs and plaints outbreath’d. Farad. Reg. 

2 . A fmall port ; a bay; a cove. . 

A law was made here to ftop their paffage in every poit 

and creek. Davie> m /reW ' 

3. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a {houlder-clapper ; one that commands 
The paffages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shakefp . 
Cre'eky. adj. [from creek. ] bull of creeks; un,equ..!; 
winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 

Pour’d forth a water, whofe outgufhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creeky {hore a-fiot, 

Whereon the Trojan prince fpilt T urnus’ blood. Spenjei. 
To CREEP, v. n. [prefer, crept ; cpypan, Sax ; krepan, Germ.., 
X. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; as a 
worm. 

Ye that walk 

The earth, and {lately tread, or lowly creep! Mi't.Pa.Lft. 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. Miltni. 
If they cannot diftinguifli creeping from flying, let them ay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. Dryd. Deduat. Bn. 

2. To grow along the ground, or on other fupports. 

The grottos cool, with ftiady poplars crown d, 

And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. _ lJryden. 

3. To move forward without bounds or leaps ; as mlects. 

4. To move flowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laft fvllable of recorded time. Shakefp. Ma 

Why {hould a man 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jmnihcc 
Bv being neevifti > Shakejpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common fenle, 
committing absurdities ; but can 


"t * Dryd, 

5. To move fecretly .and clandeftmely. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. 


There they always ufe to difeharge theK birding-p^* 
creep into the Whole. Shakefp. Merry IP of It 

Whate’er you are. 

That in this defart inacceffible, 

Under the (hade of melancholy boughs, „ , r 

Lofe and negleft the creeping hours of time. , , £ 

Of this fort are they which creep into houfes, a _ P 

tive filly women. , . , • _n f v,«beafts 

Thou makeft darkn#, and it is night wherejn aU « ^ ^ 

of the fqreft do creep forth. J 
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Now and then a work or two has crept m to 

defign in countenance. J : 1 -[/’ 

6. To move timoroufly without foanng, or venturing into 

da Bifc Loft is admirable ; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats amongft his elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along fometiir.es for above an hundred 
lines together ? 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the .ea-fhoie < 
far as Genoa. Addfon's Remarks on Italy, 

r- To come unexpecTed ; to fteal forward unheard and unfeen. 
r By thofe gilts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he hies, 
into the favour of poor filly women. ? Sidney, b. n. 

It feems, the marriage of his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his confcicnce. 

No, his confcience _ 

Has crept too near another lady. Shakrfpearc’s Henry Vlll. 
Neceflity enforced them, after they grew full of people, to 
fnread themfelves, and creep out of Shinar, or Babylonia. 

1 Raleigh’s Hiftory. 

None pretends to know from how remote corners of 
thofe frozen mountains, fome of thofe fierce nations firft crept 

cut. , T anple ' 

It is not to be expended that every one {hould guard his un- 

derftanding from being impofed on, by the fophiftry which 
creeps into moft of the books of argument. Locke. 

8. To behave with fervility ; to fawn ; to bend. 

They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
To holy altars. Shakefpeares Troilus and Crejfida. 

Creeper, n J'. [from creep.'] 

1. A plant that fupports itfelf by means of fome ftronger body. 

Plants that put forth their lap haftily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length ; therefore they are winders or 
creepers', as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

2. An iron ufed to Aide along the grate in kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

Cree phole. n.f [creep and hole. ] 

1 . A hole into which any animal may creep to cfcape danger. 

2. A fubterfuge ; an excufe. 

Cref/pikgly. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly; after the man- 
ner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 
fuch as, by each degree of Zelmane’s words, creepingly entered 
into Philoclea’s. Sidney, b. ii. 

Cremation, n.f [erematio, Latin.] A burning. 

CREMOR. n.f [Latin.] A milky fubftance ; a foft liquor re- 
fembling cream. 

The food is fwallowed into the ftomach, where, mingled 
with diflolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 
Cremated, adj. [from crena, Latin] Notched; indented. 
The Cells are prettily creriated, or notched quite round the 
edges; but not ftraited down to any depth. JVoodw. on Foffils. 
Cre'pane. n.f [With farriers.] An ulcer feated in the 
midft of the forepart of the foot, caufed by a bilious, {harp, 
and biting humour that frets the (kin, or by a hurt given by 
ftriking of the hinder feet. Farrier’s Diet. 

ToCRETITATE. v. n. [crepito, Latin.] To make a fmall 
crackling noife. 

Crepitation, n. f [from crepitate.] A fmall crackling 
noife. 

Cre'pt. particip. [from creep.] 

T here are certain men crept in unawares. Jude , iv. 

I his fair vine, but that her arms fur round 
Her marry’d elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CRLPLESCULE. n. f [cfepujculum, Lat.] Twilight* Diet. 
CrepiFsculoU'S. adj. [crepufculum, Latin.] Glimmering ; in a 
ftate between light and darknefs. 

A dole apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
limmering light and crepufculous glance of the other. Brown. 

I he beginnings of philofophy were in a crepufculous obfeu- 
rity, and it is yet fcarce paft the dawn. Glanv. ScepJ'. c. 
CRK'SCEN T . adj. [from crefco, Latin.] Increafing; 
in a ftate of increafe. 

I have feen him in Britain ; he was then of a crefcent 

note * ’ Shakejpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

With thefe in troop 

Came Aftoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Aftarte, queen of heaven, with crefcent horns. Mitt. P. L. 
Crescent. n.J. [crefcens, Lat.] The moon in her ftate of 
increafe ; any fimilitude of the moon increafing. 

My pow r s a crefcent, and my auguring hope 
>- ays it will come to th’ full. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Or Badlrian fophy, from the horns 
Of Turkifh crefcent, leaves all wafte beyond 
I he realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton’s Farad. Loft. 

Jove in dulky clouds involves the fkics. 

And the faint crefcent {hoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
'Tn k tW ° ^ a ' r cre f cents °f tranflucent horn, 

CrpWtvp / ° f rr aI1 thelr y° un g increafe adorn. Pope s Odyffey. 
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So the prince obfcm-M his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneli, which, no doubt, 

Grew like the Tummer-grafs, fafteft by night, „ y. 
Unfeen, yet crefcive in his faculty bhaleff- ; - 

Cress, n.f [perhaps from creja, it being a quick 0 ic«e .J 

A 'i‘st.wer confifts of four leaves, placed in form of a crofsl 
the pointd) arilcs from the center of the flower-cup, and b. 

comes a roundiih fmooth fruit, divided into two cells, ar 
furniflied with feeds, generally Imooth. It is cultivated as 
fallad-herb, and chiefly elteemed ill the W inter and 

being one of the warm kind. _ , . 

His court with nettles and with 
With foups unbought, and fallads, bleft hisToard. Pope. 
Cre'sset. n.f [croijfcte, Fr. becaufe beacons had cro( [ c * a '’ 
ciently on their tops ] A great light fet upon 8 beacon, 1. 
iioufe, or watch-tower. Hamm. I hey ftill iai| e 
in Scotland by carrying about the fire- crofs* 

At my nativity 

The front of heav’n was full of firy fparks. 

Of burning crejfets. Shakejpeare’ s Henry . p. U 

From the arched root, 

Pendent by fubtle magick, many a row 

Of ftarry lamps, and blazing crejfets, fed 

With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 

As from a iky. Milton’s Paradije Loft, b. i. /. jzb. 

CREST’, ri. ft [ crifta , Latin.] . 

1. The plume of feathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 

His valour, {hewn upon our crefts to-day. 

Hath taught us how to cherilh fuch high deeds, 

Ev’n in the bofom of our adverfaries. Shakefp. Henry IVo 

2. The comb of a cock. 

Others, on ground 

Walk’d firm ; the creftccl cock, whofe clarion founds 
The filent hours. Milton’s Paradifc Loft, x'ii. /.442c 

3. The drnament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what efteem crefts were, in the time of king Eduard 
the third’s reign, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he 
himfelf had formerly born, for a crcjl to William Montacute, 
earl of Salifbury. Camden’s Remains. 

The horn ; 

It was a ere ft ere thou waft born : 

Thy father’s father wore it. Shakefp car e s Ns you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornament on the head ; as tome which the poets 
aflign to ferpents. 

Their crefts divide. 

And, tow’ring o’er his head, in triumph ride. Dryd. Virgil. 

5. Pride; fpirit; fire; courage; loftinefs of mien. 

When horfes {hould endure the bloody lpur, 

They fall their crejls. Shakefp care. 

Created, adj. [from creft cri flatus, Latin.] 

1. Adorned with a plume or creft. 

The bold Afcalonitcs, 

Then grov’ling foil’d their crefted helmets in the duft. Mui. 

At this, for new replies he did not ftay ; 

But lac’d his crefted helm, and ftrode away* Dry den. 

2 . Wearing a comb. 

The crejlcd bird fhall bv experience know, 

Jove made not him his mafter-piece below. Dryden’s Fables . 
Crest-fallen, adj. [creft and fall.] Dejected ; funk; 
difpirited ; cowed ; heartlefs ; fpiritlefs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their fine wits* 
’till I were as creft- fallen as a dried pear. Sh. Mer. TV. of IVindft 
They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ftill complaining and creft -fallen . Howe ! * 
Cre'stless. adj . [from crcjl.] Not dignified with coat- 
armour ; not of any eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third fon to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung creji lefts yeomen from fo deep a root. Shakejpeare. 
CRET’A'CEOUS. adj. [creta, chalk, Lat.] Abounding with 
chalk ; having the qualities of chalk ; chalky* 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay ; whether it be the 
cretaceous fait, the nitrous fait, or fome igneous particles. Grew. 
Nor from the fable ground expedt fuccefs, 

Nor from cretaceous , llubborn and jejune. Philips : 

Crf.ta'ted. adj. [ cretatus , Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. D\£t. 
Cre'vice. n.J. [from never, Fr. crcpare, Latin, to burft ] A 
crack ; a cleft ; a narrow opening. 

I pried me through the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand he had his two fons heads. Shakefpeare . 
I thought it no breach of good -manners to peep at a crevice , 
^ and look in at people fo well employed. Addifon’s Spectator. 
CREW. n.f. [probably from epub, Saxon.] 

1. A company of people affociated for any purpofe; as gallant 
crciv, for troops. Chevy-chafe. 

There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies ftood on every fide, 

Which, with their prefence fair, the place much beautify’d. 

r „ . Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 4. ftan%. 7. 

2. I he company of a fmp. 1 
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The anchors drap’d, his crew the veficls moor. Dryd./En. 

3. It is now generally uied in a bad fenfe. 

One of the bani fil’d crevj , 

I fear, hath rentui’d from the deep, to raife 

New troubles. Milton's Paradife LoJI, b.vi.l.% 73. 

He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 

Marching from Eden tow’rds the weft, (hall find 
I he plain. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 1 . 38. 

I he laft was he, whole thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew . Addifon . 

Crew, [the preterit of crow.] 

Crf/wel. n. f [klcwel, Dutch,] Yarn twifted and wound on 
a knot or ball. 

Take filk or crewel, gold or filver thread, and make thefe 
fall at the bent of the hook. Walton's Angler. 

CRIB. n.f. [cpybbe, Sax. crib , German.] 

1. The rack or manger of a ftable. 

Let a beaft be lord of beafts, and his crib fhall ftand at the 
king’s mefle. S 'hakefpeare s Hajnlct. 

The fteer and lion at one crib fhall meet, 

And harmlefs lerpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. Pope. 

The flail or cabbin of an ox. 

A fmall habitation ; a cottage.. 

Why rather, fleep, lielt thou in fmokey cribs. 

Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee. 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great ? Shakefpeare . 
To Crib. v. a . [from the noun.] To ftiut up in a narrow 
habitation ; to confine ; to cage. 

Now I’m cabbin’d, cribb'd, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

CrEebage. n.f A game at cards. 

CrEbble. n.f [cribrum , Latin.] A corn-fieve. Dift. 

Crier a'tion. n.f [ cribro , Latin.] 'The adt of lifting, or 
feparating by a fteve. 

Crick, n. f 

1. [from cricco , Italian.] The noife of a door. 

2. [from cpyce, Saxon, a ftake.] A painful ftiffnefs in the 
neck. 

Cricket, n.f [krekel, from kreken, to make a noife, Dutch.] 
1 . An infedl that fqueaks or chirps about ovens and fireplaces. 

Di-dft thou not hear a noife ? 

—I heard the owl feream, and the crickets cry. Shakef. Mach. 
Far from all refort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton . 

The folemn death-watch click’d the hour Ihe dy’d, 

And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d Gay s Paflorals. 
t. [from cjiyce, Saxon, a flick ] A fport, at which the con- 
tenders drive a bail with flicks in oppofition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call ; 

The fenator at cricket urge the ball. Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. 

3. [from kriechen , Germ, to creep ] A low feat or ftool. 
CrEer. 71. f [from cry.] "Ihe officer whofe bufinefs is to 

cry or make proclamation; 

He openetfi his mouth like a crier. Ecclus. xx. 1 

The criers command ftlence, and the whole multitude 
prefent ftand in a fufpence. Brerewood on Languages. 

The crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. Dry. 
CRIME, n.f. [ crimen , Lat. crime , French.] An acl contrary 
to right ; an offence ; a great fault ; an acl of wickednefs. 
1 -Iigh God be witnefs, that I guiltlefs am ; 

But if yourfelf, fir knight, ye guilty find. 

Or wrapped be in loves of former dame. 

With crime do not it cover, but difclofe the fame. Fairy £)u. 
No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. _ P ope. 
CrEmeful. adj. [from crime and full.] Wicked ; criminal ; 
faulty in a high degree ; contrary to duty ; contrary to virtue. 
You proceeded not againft thefe feats, 

So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 
Gri'meless. adj. [from crime.'] Innocent; without crime. 
My foes could not procure me any fcathe. 

So long as I am loyal, true, and crhnelefs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Criminal, adj. [from crime.] 

1 . Faulty ; contrary to right ; contrary to duty ; contrary to 
law. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 

That clear fhe died from blemifh criminal. Fairy Quen, b.n. 
What we approve in our friend, we can hardly be induced 
to think criminal in ourfelves. _ Rogers , Scrm. iv. 

2. Guilty; tainted with crime ; not innocent. . . 

The neo-ledl of any of the relative duties, render us criminal 
in the fight of God. _ Rogers’s Sermons. 

7. Not civil ; as a criminal profecution. 

Criminal, n.f [from crime.] 

1 . A man accufcd. 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-manner’d zeal. Dryden s Sparujh i'ryar . 

2. A man guilty of a crime. . . . 

All three perfons, that had held chief place of authority in 

their countries ; all three ruined, not by war, or by any other 
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diiafter, butbyjuflice and fentence, as delinquents and cri- 
minals. Bacon 

Cri'minally. adv. [from criminal] Not innocently ; wick- 
edly ; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all fubjeas, they mav be crimi- 
nally employed on all. _ Rogers s Sermons. 

CrEminalness. n.f [from criminal.] Guiltinefs ; want of 
innocence. 

Crimina'tion. n.f [criminatio, Latin.] The aa of accufino- • 
accufation ; arraignment ; charge. 

Cr Emin a Tory. adj. [from crimina, Latin.] Relating to ac-> 
cufation ; accufing ; cenforious. 

CrEminous. adj. [ criminofus , Latin.] Wicked ; iniquitous • 
enormoufly guilty. 

The punilhment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all mercies, 
which are made over to him by Chrift. Hammond on Fundam. 

CrEminously. adv. [from criminous.] Enormoufly; very 
wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and charity, which were 
moft criminoufy omitted before. Hammond's Pradt. Catccb . 

CrEminousness. n.J. [from criminous.] Wickednefs; guilt; 
crime. 

I could never be convinced of any fuch criminou fiefs in 
him, as willingly to expofe his life to the ftrokeof ju/tice and 
malice of his enemies. King Charles. 

CrEmosin. adj. [ crimofno , Italian.] A fpecies of red colour. 

Upon her head a crimofin coronet. 

With damaik rofes and daftadilies fet, 

Bay-leaves between, 

And primrofes green, 

Embellifh the white violet. 

Cri-MP. adj. [from crumble, or crimhle.] 

1. Friable; brittle; eafily crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

Now the fowler, warn’d 
By thefe good omens, with fwift early fteps, 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades. 

Philips. 

2 . Not confiftent; not forcible ; a lev/ cant word. 

The evidence is crimp ; the witnefies fwear backwards and 
forwards, and contradidl themielves; and his tenants flick by 
him. Arbuthnot' s Hi ft or y of John Bull. 

To CrEmple. v. a. [from rumple , crumple , crimplc.] To con- 
tract ; to corrugate ; to caufe to lhrink or contract. 

He palled tiie cautery through them, and accordingly crim- 
pled ihtm up. IP ijeman s Surgery. 

CRIMSON, n.f. [ cremofino , Italian.] 

1. Red, fomewhat darkened wiili blue. 

As crimfon feems to be little elfe than a very deep red, with 
an eye of blue; fo fome kinds of red feem to be little elfe 
than heightened yellow. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rofed over with 
the virgin crimfon of modefty, if fhe deny the appearance of 
a naked blind boy, in her naked feeing felt ? ShakeJ. Henry V. 

Beauty’s enfign yet 

Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shakefpeare. 

The crimfon ftream diftain’d his arms around. 

And the difdainful foul came rufhing through the wound. . 

Dryden s Jhneis. 

Why does the foil endue 

The blufhing poppy with a crimfon hue ? Prior . 

To CrEmson. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To dye with crimfon. 

Pardon me, Julius. — Here waft thou bay’d, brave hart: 
Here didft thou fall ; and here thy hunters ftand 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crimfon' d in thv lethe. Shakefpeare . 

CrEncum. n.f [a cant word.] A cramp ; a contraction; 
whimfy. 

For jealoufv is but a kind 

Of clap, and crincum of the mind. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. !• 

Cringe, n.f [from the verb.] Bow; fervile civility. 

Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diffembling looks. Philips* 

To CRINGE. Y.*." [from kriechen , German.] To draw to- 
gether ; to contract. . 

Whip him, fellows, 

’Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe bis face. 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shakef Anthony and Cleopatra. 

To Cringe, v.n. kriechen, German.] To bow; topaycouit 
with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 

Flatterers have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong, that they arc 
always bowing and cringing. Arbutnnot. 

The cringing knave, who feeks a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. Stvift • 

Cr inEgerous. adj. [ crinigcr , Latin.] Hairy; overgrown 
with hair. * 

To. CRI'NKLE. v.n. [from krinckelen, Dutch.] 1 o go in 

and out; to run in flexures. 

Lhilefs fome fweetnefs at the bottom lie. 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pye ? Kinfs Cooker)* 

To 
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To Cri nkle, v. a. To mould into inequalities. 

CrEnkle. n. f. [from the verb.] A wrinkle ; a finuofity. 

CRENOSE. adj . [from cri'nis, Latin ] Hairy. DM. 

Crino'sity. n.f [from crinofe.] Hairynefs. Diet. 

CPEPPLE. n.f [cjiypei, Sax. krepel, Dutch.] A lame man ; 
one that has loft or never enjoyed the ufe of his limbs. 

He, poor man, by your firft order died, 

And that a winged Mercury did bear: 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand. 

That came too Jag to fee him buried. Shakefpeare' s R III. 
I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays are in my 
mind, the reader tnuft determine. Dryden' s Fables, PreJ . 

Among the reft there was a lame cripple from his birth, 
whom Paul commanded to ftand upright on his feet. Bentley. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 

/ The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope's Effay on Man. 

To CrEpple. v.a. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
lame ; to deprive of the ufe of limbs. 

* Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And Chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryden s Perf. 
Tettyx, the dancing-mafter, threw himfelf from the rock, 
but was crippled in the fall. Addifon. 

CrEppleness. n.f [from cripple.] Lamencfs ; privation of 
the limbs. Diet. 

CrEsIS. n.f [r.°'i<n<T.] 

1. The point in which the difeafe kills, or changes to the 
better. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

’Till fome fafe crifs authorize their /kill. Dryden . 

2. 'Fhe point of time at which any affair comes to the height. 

This hour’s the very crifs of your fate ; 

Your good or ill, your infamy or fame. 

And all the colour of your life depends 
On this important now. Dryden' s Spanfn Fryar. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was en- 
tered upon in the very crifs of the late rebellion, when it was 
the duty of evejy Briton to contribute his utmoft affiftance to 
the government, in a manner fuitabie to his ftation and abi- 
lities. Addijon's Freeholder , N c . 55. 

CRISP, adj. [crifpus, Latin.] 

Curled. 

Bulls are more crifp on the forehead than cows. 

'Fhe Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and crifp haired. 

Indented ; winding. 

' iD 

, You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding brooks. 
With your fedg’d crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 

Leave your crifp channels, and on this green land 
Anfwcr your fummons, Juno does command. Shakef. Kemp. 

3. Brittle ; friable. 

In froffy weather, mufick within doors foundeth better; 
which may be by reafon not of the difpofttioh of the air, but 
of the wood or firing of the inftrument, which is made more 
crifp, and lo more porous and hollow. Bacon s Natural Hif. 

Tio C risp. V.a. [ crfpo , Latin] 

1. To curl ; to contract into knots or curls. 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crifp' d head in the hollow bank. Shak. Hen . IV; 

, Young I’d have him too, 

Yet a man, with crifped hair. 

Call in thoufand fnares and rings, 

b 01 love s fingers, and his rings. Ben. jfohnfon s Undcrivoods. 
'Fhe hafty application of fpirits of wine is not only 
unfit for inflammations in general, but alfo cr'ifps up the veffels 
of the dura mater and brain, and fometimes produces a o-an- 

SL ene ' . n Sharp's Surgery. 

2. I o twift. 

Along the cnfpccl /hades and bow’rs. 

Revels the fpruce and jocund fpring. Milton 

3. To indent; to run in and out. 

from that faphine fount the crifpcd brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and lands of gold, 

Ran neblar, vifiting each plant. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. iv. 

Crisp aTion. n.f [from crifp.] 

1. I he a£t of curling. 

2. Fheftate of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both In the quantity 
crifpation, and colours of them ; as he-lions are hirfute, and 
have great manes ; the /he’s are fmooth, like cats. Bacon. 
RisPiNG-prN. n. J. [from crifp.] A curling-iron. 

. h T e changeable fuits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
Wimples, and the crif ping-pins. jr jjj 2z 

CrispEsulcant. adj. [crifpifu leans, Latin.] Waved, or un- 
dulating; as lightning is reprefented. n.7 7 

Crispness, n.f [from crifp.] Curlednefs. 

Cu 1 spy. aclj. [from crifp ] Curled. 

So are thofe crijpy fnaky locks, oft known 

o be the dowry of a. fecond head. ShakeJ'p. Merch. of Ven 

Cr.te'r.ok, » / [v ^.J A mark by wftch any tbf t 
judged of with regard to its goodnefs or badnefs. ° 

utual agreement and endearments was the badge of pri- 
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mitive believers; but we may be known by the coM/ary cri- 
terion. . ' . O/aitv. Scepj c. 27. 

We have here a Lire infallible criterion, by which every 
man rnay difeover and find out the gracious or ungracious 
difpo/ition of his own heart. ^ South's Sermons . 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for /link ? Pope s Her, 
CRFTICK. n.f. [*<?m*o?.] 

1. A man /killed in the art of judging of literature; a man able 
to diftinguifh the faults and beauties of writing. 

This fettles truer ideas in men s minds or fevcral tilings, 
whereof we read the names 11a ancient authors, than ail tne 
large and laborious arguments of criticks. Locke . 

Cri ticks I faw, that other names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place. ^ Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties cdnhftent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little criticks exalt theinfelves,^ and 
fhower down their ill-nature. Watts. 

2. A cenfurer; a man apt to find fault. 

My chief defign, next to feeing you, is to be a levere cri- 
tick on you and your neighbour. Swift . 

CrEtick. adj. Critical; relating to criticifm ; relating to the 
art of judging of literary performances. 

1 ’hence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 

But critick learning fiourifli’d moft in France. Pope . 

CrEtick. n.f 

1. A critical examination ; critical remarks ; animndverfions. 

I fhould be glad if I could perfuade him to continue his 
good offices, and write fuch another critick on any thing of 
mine. Dryden. 

I fhould as foon expc£l to fee a critique on the poefy of a 
ring, as on the infeription of a medal. Addifon on Medals. 

2 . Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftinclly weighed, and duly con- 
fidered, they would afford us another fort of logick and critick 
than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke . 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a cenfure and 
critique on the paft ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d, 

My verfe gave ampler leffons to mankind. Pope. 

To CrEtick. v.n. [lean critick.] To play the critick; to 
criticife. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the antients ; or comment, critick , and fiourifn upon 
them. Temple . 

CrEtical. adj. [from critick.] 

1. Exa6l; nicely judicious ; accurate; diligent. 

It is fubmitted to the judgment of more critical ears, to 
dire£l and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
never have brought in fuch prayers *as thefe, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman cuftoms. Stillingfeet . 

2. Relating to criticifm ; as, he wrote a critical dijfertation on the 
laf play. 

3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. 

What wouldft thou write of me, if thou ihouldft praifc 
me ?— 

■ — G, gentle lady, do not put me to’t ; 

t or I am nothing, it not critical. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

4. [from crifs.] Comprifing the time at which a great event is 
determined. 

1 he moon is fuppofed to be meafured by fevens, and the 
critical or decretory days to be dependent on that number. 

Brozvn's Vulgar Frr ours, b. iv, c, 12. 

Opportunity is in refpecl to time, in fome fenfe, as time is 
in relpedl to eternity : it is the fmall moment, the ex2<St point, 
the critical minute, on which every good work fo much de- 
pends. Sprat's Sermons. 

1 he people cannot but refent to fee their apprehenfions of 
the power of France, in fo critical a jun&ure* wholly laid 

, , Swift. 

rjttcally. adv. [from critical.] In a critical manner ; ex- 
actly ; curioufly. 

Difficult it is to underftand the purity of Engli/h, and 
critically to difeern good writers from bad, and a proper ftile 
from a brupt °„ e D kn _ 

1 h e/e /heds which are digged up out of the earth, feveral 
hundreds 0/ which I now keep by me, have been nicely and 
critically examined by very many learned men Woodward 
Criticalness, n.f [from critical] Exa&nefs : .‘ 


f. [1 rom ci itical ] Exa^lne/s ; accuracy* 
nicety. > ' 9 

To Cri ticise, v. n. [from critick.] 

1. To play the critick j to judge; to write remarks upon any 
performance of literature : to point out faults and 'beauties. 1 

I hey who can criticife fo weakly, as to imagine I have 
done my worft, may be convinced, at their own coft, that X 
can write fevere ly with more cafe than I can gently. D, 
Know well each ancient’s proper charadter, ’ 

Without all this at once before your eyes. 

Cavil you may, but never criticife. Pope’i Effay on Criticifm. 

2. lo animadvert upon as faulty. ^ ^ 

Nor would I have his father look fo narrowly into thefe ac- 

counts. 
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Counts* as to take occafion from thence to criticife on his ex- 
pehces. Locke. 

To Cri'ticise. v. a. [from critick. ] To cenfure ; to pafs 
judgment upon. 

Nor (hall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticife 
the author, fo long as I keep clear of the perfon. Addifon. 
Criticism, n. f [from critick.] 

1. Criticifm , as it was firft inftituted by Ariftotle, was meant a 

ftandard of judging well. Dryden’s Innocence, Pref. 

2. Remark; animadverfion j critical obfervations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not (hewn, 
even in the ftile of his criticifms , that he was a mafter of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addif. SpeSi. 
To CROAK, v. n. [cpacezzan, Saxon * crGcare , Italian ; croci- 
tare, Latin.] 

i. To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 

The fubtle fwallow flies about the brook* 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. May s Virgil. 

So when Jove’s block defeended from on high, 

Loud thunder to its bottom fhook the bog, 

And the hoarfe nation croak’d. Pope’s D unci ad, b. i. /. 264. 

Blood, fluff’d in skins, is Britifh chriftians food 3 
And France robs marflies of the croaking brood.- Gay. 

2k To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 

The raven himlelf not hoarfe, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakefpearc’s Macbeth. 

The hoarfe raven, on the blafted bough. 

By croaking from the left, prefag’d the coming blow. Dryd. 
At the fame time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding lolemn and venerable. Addif. Special. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt for any difagreeable or offenfive 
murmur. 

Their underftandings are but little in{lru<Red, when all their 
whole time and pains is laid out to ftill the croaking of their 
own bellies. Lode. 

Croak, n.f from the verb.] The cry or voice of a frog or 

raven. 

The fwallow skims the river’s watry face. 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. Dryd. 

Was that a raven’s croak, or my fon’s voice ? 

No matter which. I’ll to the grave and hide me. Lee s Oed. 
Cro'ceous. adj. [ croceus , Latin.] Confifting of faffron ; like 

faffron. . .. Dia ' c 

CrocitaTion. n.f. [crocitatio , Latin.] The croaking o 

frogs or ravens. 1 * 

CROCK, n.f. [ : kruick y Dutch.] A cup ; any veflel made ot 

earth. 

Crockery, n.f. Earthen ware. . 

CRO'CODILE. n.f. [from xpifr, faffron, and fearing. J 
An amphibious voracious animal, in fhape refembling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with 
very hard feales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be 
pierced ; except under the belly, where the skin is tendei. t 
has a wide throat, with feveral rows of teeth, {harp and fepa- 
rated, which enter one another. Though its four legs are 
very Ihort, it runs with great fwiftnefs ; but docs not eaiily 
turn itfelf. It is long lived, and is faid to grow continually 
to its death ; but this is not probable. Some are fifteen or 
eighteen cubits long. Its fight is very piercing upon the 
around, but in the water it lees but dimly 5 and it is faid to 
fpend the four winter months under water. When its bowels 
are taken out, or it is wounded, it fmells very agreeably. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, refembling goofe-eggs, fometimes 
amounting to fixty, on the fand near the waterfide, covering 
them with the fand, that the heat of the fun may contribute 
to hatch them. The Ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is as 
large as a tame cat, is faid to break the crocodile s eggs when- 
ever it finds them ; and alfo, that it gets into the very belly of 
this creature, while it is afleep with its throat open, gnaws its 

entrails, and kills it. m . . Cd,mt ’ 

Glo fter's fhow 

Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile, 

Withforrow, fnares relenting paffengers. Sbakefp. Hm. . 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the Nile. Brow . 
Caefar will weep, the crocodile will weep. Vsyelen. 

Enticing crocodiles, whole tears are death; ... 

Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath GiimM. 
Crocodile is alfo a little animal, otherw.fe called 1ft, nx .very 
much like the lizard, or fmall crocodile. It lives by land a 
water; has four rnort imail ie & s, a t , - j 

Ihort 1 fmall tail. It is pretty enough to look f " th 

all over with little feales of the colour of filvu , termixt v 
brown, and of a gold colour upon the back J : ^ys « 
mains little, and is found in Egypt near the Red bea, y 

bia, and in the Indies. r r -u . „ crocodile Did. 

Cro'codii.ine. adj. [. crocodilinus , Lat.] Li 'c 

Cro crjs. .»•/ ^ tQ p)ant t p e Spring crocus’s is clofe to a wall 

or on the edge of boarded borders round a garden, mmg mg 
colour of thofe of a feafon together. 1 he feed mu l be 
kept in the husk ’till fown, and a light rich ground Ihould be 
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Swift. 


Prb 


i or. 


chofen for them. They muft not be placed too thick : they 
may be increaled alfo by oft-fets. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Fair handed Spring unbofoms every grace. 

Throws out the fnow-drop and the crocus firft. Thomfon. 
Croft, n.f [epopt, Saxon.] A little clofe joining to a houfe, 
that is ufed for corn or pafture. 

'Fhis have I learn’d, 

Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade. Milton. 

Croisa'de. In. f. [cro i fade, Fr. from croix, a crofs.] A holy 
Croisa'do. ) war; a war carried on againft infidels under the 
banner of the crofs. 

See that he take the name of Urban, becaufe a pope of that 
name did firft inftitute the croifado ; and, as with an holy 
trumpet, did ftir up the voyage, lor the Holy Land. Bacon. 
Crosses, n.f. 

1 . Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 

2. Soldiers who fio-ht againft infidels under the banner of the 

O 

crofs. 

Crone, n.f. [epone, Sax. according to Verftegan ; kronie, Dut. 
according to Skinner. \ 

1. An old ewe. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the baftard, 

Take’t up, I fay; give’t to thy crone. Shakef Winter’s Tale. 
The crone being; in bed with him on the wedding. night, 
and finding his averfion, endeavours to win his affection by 
reafon. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

Cro'net. n. f The hair which grows over the top of an 
horfe’s hoof. 

Cro'ny. n.f [a cant word.] An old acquaintance ; acompa- 
nion of long Handing. 

So when the Scots, your conftant cronies, 

Th’ efpoufers of your caufe and monies. Hudibras, p. iii. 

To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new year’s gift. 

Strange, an aftrologer fhould die. 

Without one wonder in the sky ! 

Not one of all his crony ftars. 

To pay their duty at his herfe ? 

CROOK, n.f. [croc, French.] 

1 . Any crooked or bent inftrument. 

2. A {heephook. 

He left his crook, be left his flocks, 

And wand’ring through the lonely rocks. 

He nourilh’d endlefs woe. 

3. Any thing bent ; a-meander. 

There fall thofe faph ire- colour’d brooks, 

Which, conduit like, with curious cro ks. 

Sweet iflands make in that fweet land. 

To Crook, v. a. [cr ocher, French.] 

1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 

It is highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds from a re- 
dundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will foften and crook tender 
bones. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To pervert from rcaitude ; to divert from the original end. 
Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a mans hands, he crooe) 

them to his own ends; which muft needs be often eccenti ic ' 
to the ends of his mafter cr ftatc. Bacon, LJ/ay 24. 

Cro'okback. n. f. [crcok and back.] A term ol reproac or 

a man that has gibbous fhoulders. 

Ay, crookback , here I ftand to anfwer thee, 

Or any he the proudeft of thy fort. Shakefpeare s henry V 1. 
Cro'okbacked. adj. Having bent fhoulders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pals, 

As neerroe for a fwan ; a crookback z/ lafs Q 

Be call’d Europa. Dryden’s Juvenal, Seit.b. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not, or may not 
think himfelf, concerned to know ; as, whether our ^J^ 
Richard III. was crookbacked or no. 

Croo'ked. adj. [cr ocher, french.] 

1. Bent; not ftrait ; curve. 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a m , w l 

tercepts the fight of the founding body ; and founds . [ 

pagated as readily through eroded pipes as t 

Mathematicians fay of a ftraight line, that it is as v , 

index of its own rectitude as of the obliquity of z 
one> Woodward's Natural H jlory, 

2. Winding; oblique; anfraRuous. . . f , t v,; n ks 

A man fir all never want crooked paths to walk in, 1 . ' 0 f 

that he is in the right way, where-ever he has t :ie v, 

others to follow. 

Among the eroded lanes, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights lus gem. U t0 

3. Perverfe ; untoward; without rec.itude oi mil , o 

obliquity of condudh „ ar ., Pr (p and 

They have corrupted themfelves : tney area^ ^ 

crooked generation. n , . \ 

Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, mdigefted lump. ^ 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. ShaDJP- & ' - 

We 
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Wc were not born crooked ; we learned thofe windings and 
turnings of the ferpent. South’s Sermons. 

Crookedly, adv. [from crooked.] 

1. Not in a ftrait line. 

2 Untowardly ; not compliantly. 

If we walk perverfely with God, he will walk crookedly 

towards us. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy . 

Crookedness, n.f [from crooked.] 

j. Deviation from ftraitnefs^ curvityj the ftate of being in- 

fle&ed; infledtion. ^ , , xr 

He that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even thereby dif- 

cern what is crooked ; becaufe the abfence of ftraightnes, m 
bodies capable thereof, is crookednefs. Hooker. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. . r ir , 

When the heathens offered a facnfice to their fane gods, 
they would make a fevere fearch to fee if there were any 
crookednefs or fpot, any un clean nefs or deformity, m their 
ffacrifice. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

CROP. n.f. [epop, Saxon.] The craw of a bird; the firft 
ftomach into which her meat defeends. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 

immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw. 

Ray on the Creation. 


But flutt’ring there, they neftle near the throne. 
And lodge in habitations not their own. 
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as It was in the times of Anfelmus and Thomas Becket, who, 

with their crofters , did almolt try it with the s * 

Bacon, Lfjay 20. 

Grievances there were, I muft confefs, and fome incon- 
gruities in my civil government ; wherein fome fay the crofter , 
fome fay the diftaff, was too bufy. Howel’s England s Tears. 


Dryden . 


By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dryde 
CWpfull. adj. [crop and full] Satiated; with a full belly. 
He ftretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; 

And, ci op-full, out of door he flings, 

’Ere the firft cock his matin rings. Milton. 

Cro'psick. adj. [crop and fick.] Sick with repletion; fick 
with excels and debauchery. 

Strange odds ! where crop-fick drunkards muft engage 
A hungry foe, and arm’d with fober rage. Tate's Juv. Sat. 
Crop, n.f [epoppa, Saxon.] 

j. The higheft part or end of any thing; as the head of a tree, 
the ear of corn. 

2. The harveft ; the corn gathered off a field ; the produff of 
the field. 

And this of all my harveft hope I have. 

Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. Spenfer’s Pajl. 

Lab’ring the foil, and reaping plenteous crop. 

Corn, wine, and oil. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xii. 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 

That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds, 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thirties glow. Rofcommon. 
Nothing is more prejudicial to your crop than mowing of it 
too foon, becaufe the fap is not fully come out of the root. 

Mortimer’s Hujbandry . 

3. Any thing cut off. 

Guildefs of fteel, and from the razor free. 

It falls a plenteous crop referv’d for thee. Dryden' s Fables. 

To Crop. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap; to 
lop. 

Crop' d are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 

Of England’s coat, one half is cut away. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

He, upon whofe fide 
1 he feweft rofes are crop’ d from the tree. 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. Shakef. Henry VI. 

All the budding honours on thy creft 
I’ll crop, to make a garland for my head. Shakef Henry IV. 
I will crop oft from die top of his young twigs a tender 
one, and will plant it upon an high mountain and eminent. 

Ezek. xvii. 22. 

There are fome tears of trees, which are combed from the 
beards of goats; for when the goats bite and crop them, efpe- 
cially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear cometh 
forth, and hangeth upon their beards. Bacon > Natural Hi/lory. 

O Fruit divine ! 

Sweet of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus crcp’d. Milton. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bofom drops ; 

While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 

Death deftroys 

The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing boys. Creech. 

No more, my goats, ffiall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the fiow’ry thyme! Dryd. VirVil. 
Fo Crop. v. n. To yield harveft. 

Royal wench ! 

She made great Ctefar lay his fword to-bed ; 

He plough’d her, and {he cropt. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

>fper. n.f. [from crop. ] A kind of pigeon with a lame 
crop. 0 & 

I here are feveral kinds of trouts, as there be tame and 
wild pigeons; and of tame there be croppers, carriers 

p r ? S ‘ . . Walton's Angler. 

U , s i E a R ' ff _ [oroifer , Fr. from croix, a crofs.] The pafto- 
ra y ® a bilhop, which has a crofs upon it. 

Vol I pielates are great> thcre is alfo dan S er from them ; 


fome fay . . 

Pier front ere<ft with majefty {lie bore. 

The crofter wielded, and the mitre wore. 

Cro'slet. n.f [croifj'elet, French.] 

1. A fmall crofs. 

Then Una ’gan to afk, if aught he knew, 

Or heard abroad, of that her champion true. 

That in his armour bare a crcflct red. Fairy fiieen, b. 1. 

Here an unfinifti’d di’mond croflet lay, ? 

To which foft lovers adoration pay. yfy s Tan. 

2. It feems to be ufed in the following paflage, by miftake, for 
cor fe let. 

The croflet fome, and fome the cuiflies mould, ^ 

With filver plated, and with dudile gold.. Dryden's FEn* 

CROSS, n. f [croix, Pff. croce, Ital. crux , Latin.] # 

1. One ftrait body laid at right angles over another ; the inftru- 
ment by which the Saviour of the world luffered death. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, longways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crofsways of that piece erf 
the quill without pith. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N L 494* 
You are firft to confider ferioufly the infinite love of your 
Saviour, who offered himfelf for you as a facrifice upon tne 
C rofs. T 'ay tor’s Guide to the Penitent. 

2. The enfign of theChriftian religion. 

Her holy faith and Chriftian crofs oppos’d 
Againft the Saxon gods. Rowe. 

3. A monument with a crofs upon it to excite devotion ; fuch 
as were anciently fet in market-places. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy croffes, where- {be kneels and prays. Shakefpeare. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5. Anything that thwarts or obftru&s ; misfortune; hindrance; 
vexation; oppofition; mifadventure ; trial of patience. 

Wi fhing unto me many crojfes and mifchances in my love, 
whenfoever I fhould love. " Sidney , b. i. 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Becaufe it is a cuftomary crofs. Shakefpeare . 

Heaven prepares good men v/ith crojfes ; but no ill can hap- 
pen to a good man. Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

A great eftate hath great crojfes, and a mean fortune hath 
but fmall ones. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy . 

6. Money fo called, becaufe marked with a crofs. 

He was faid to make foldiers fpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he had not a crofs to pay them 
falary. Hovj el' s Vocal Forejl. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs. 

Who neither carry ’d back nor brought one crofs. Dryden . 

7. Crofs and Pile, a play with money; at which it is put to 
chance whether the fide, which bears a crofs, {hall lie upward, 
or the other. 

Whacum had neither crofs nor pile'. 

His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras, p. ii. 

I his I humbly conceive to be perfedf boys play ; crofs, I 
win, and pile, you lofe ; or, what’s yours is mine, and what’s 
mine is my own. Swift. 

Cross, adj. [from the fubftantive.] 

I* Tranfverfe; falling a-thwart fomething elfe. 

Whatfoever penumbra fhould be made in the circles by the 
crofs refra&ion of the fecond prifm, all that penumbra would 
be confpicuous in the right lines which touch thofe circles. 

Nevjtoii s Opiicks. 

The fun, in that fpace of time, by his annual contrary 
motion eaftward, will be advanced near a degree of the eclip- 
tick, crofs to the motion of the equator. Holder on Time. 

1 he {hips muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interfe&ion 
ol crofs ones. Benl/e/s Sermon. 

2 . Oblique; lateral. 

Was this a face, 

To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder ? 

In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 

Of quick crofs lightning ? Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

3. Advene ; oppofite. 

Were both love’s captives ; but with fate fo crofs. 

One muft be happy by the other’s lofs. Dryden's Aurcngzebe . , 

Crops to our interefts, curbing fenfe and fin ; 

Opprefs’d without, and undermin’d within. 

It thrives through pain. ’ Dryden. 

It runs crofs to the belief and apprehenfion of the reft of 
mankind ; a difficulty, which a modeft and good man is fcarce 
able to encounter Atterbury's Sermons. 

When, through the crofs circumlUnces of a man’s temocr 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleafure would certainly 
expofe him to a greater inconvenience, then.fdigion bids him 

A . South's Sermons. 

5. Peevifb; 


1 


C R O 

5- Beevifh; fretful; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflia himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crojs anfwer from his miftrefs ? Taylor . 

All crojs and diftafteful humours, and whatever elfe may 
render the converfation of men grievous and uneafy to one 
another, muit be fhunned. " Tiliotfon , Sermon 5 . 

6. Contrary ; contradictory. 

I he mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypo- 
thecs together ; fees how one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another ; and fo clears oft all the appearing contrarieties 
and contradictions, that feemed to lie crojs and uncouth, and 
to make the whole unintelligible. South’s Sermons. 

7. Contrary to wifh ; unfortunate. 

W e lea'tn the great reafonablenefs of not only a contented, 
but alfo a thankful acquiefcence in any condition, and under 
the crojfejl and fevereft pafiages of providence. South’s Sermons. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the crojs and un- 
lucky iftue of my deftgn ; for by my diflike of difputes, I am 
engaged in one. Glam, 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crojs marriage alfo with Dorilaus’s fifter, 
and fhortly left her with child ot the famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 

They had long conference, not only upon commerce, but 
upon crojs marriages, to be had between the king’s fon and 
the archduke’s daughter; and again, between the archduke’s 
fon and the king’s daughter. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Cross, prep. 

1. A-thwart; fo as to interfedl any thing. 

They were advertifed, that the enemy had, in the woods 
before them, whereby they were to pais, cut down great trees 
crojs the ways, fo that their horfe could not poflibly pafs that 
way. Kno les’ s Hijlory oj i be Turks. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe, the gods aflign’d 
Two habitable feats of human kind ; 

And crojs their limits cut a {leaping way, 

Which the twelve ftgns in beauteous order fway. Dryd. Virg, 

Crojs his back, as in triumphant fcorn, 

The hope and pillar of the houfe was born. Dryd. Fables . 

2. Over ; from fide to fide. 

A fox was taking a walk one night crojs a village. L’ EJlran. 

To Cross, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay one body, or draw one line, a-thwart another. 

This forc’d the ftubborn’ft, for the caufe. 

To crojs the cudgels to the laws ; 

That what by breaking them’t had gain’d. 

By their fuppoit might be maintain’d. Hudibras , p. iii. c. 2. 
The loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thick and ftrong, 
with the tips crcjjing one another, with great readiijefs breaks 
open fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come at their ker- 
nels ; as if the irojjtng of the bill was defigned for this 
fqrvice. Derham’s Phyjico-Theclogy. 

I {hall moft carefully obferve, not to crojs over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future, and only to mark in 
the margin. Pope. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and crojfes and con- 
founds her former track. Waits. 

2. To fign with the crofs. 

3. To mark out ; to cancel ; as, to crofs an article. 

4. To pafs over. 

He conquered this proud T urk as far as the Hellefpont, 
which he crofted , and made a vifit to the Greek emperor at 
Conftantinople. Temple. 

We found the hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and crojs’ d the bitter lake. Dry. 

5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a-thwart; not in oppofi- 
tion ; not in the fame line. 

But he them fpying, ’gan to turn afide, 

For fear, as feem’d, or for fome feined lofs; 

More greedy they of news, faft towards him do crojs. SpenJ. 

6. To thwart; to interpofe obftrudtion ; toembarrafs; to ob- 
ftru< 5 l ; to hinder. 

Still do I crojs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in hand. Hooker. 

The kino; no longer could endure 
Thus to be crojs’ d in what he did intend Daniel’s Civ. War. 
He was fo great an enemy tp Digby and Colepeper, who 
were only prefent in debates of the war with the officers, that 
he crojjed all they propofed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Bury’d in private, and fo fuddenly 1 
It crojfes my defiga, which was t’ allow 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Swell’d with our late fucceffes on the foe. 

Which France and Holland wanted pow’r to crojs , 

We urge an unfeen fate. Dry den. 

The firm patriot there. 

Though ftill by faction, vice, and fortune croft, , 

Shall find the generous labour was not loft. Addijon s Cato. 

7: To counteract. 

Then their wills clafh with their underftandings, and their 
appetites crojs their duty. Locke. 

8. To contravene ; to hinder by authority ; to countermand. 

No governour is fuffered to go on with any one courfe, 
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but upon the leaft information he is either flopped and crolTd 
or other courfes appointed him from hence. Spenjer on I re t ] 

It may make my cafe dangerous, to crojs this i/tht 

fmalleft. Shakejpeare’ s Meajure Jor Meafure 

9. I o contradiCt. J -> we ' 

In all this there is not a fyllable which any ways croffeth 
US ’ T • . Hooker , b. ii. fj l 

It is certain, howfoever it crojs the received opinion that 
founds may be created without air. Bacon’s Natural 

10. To debar; to preclude. ' 

From his loins no hopeful branch {hall fpring, 

To crojs me from the golden time I look for. Shake f H. VI 

To Cross, v. n. ' ' 

1. To lye a-thwart another thing. 

2. To be inconfiftent. 

Men’s aCtions do not always crojs with reafon. Sidney 

Cross-bar-shot. n. J. A round {hot, or great bullet, with 
a bar of iron put through it. ° Harris 

To Cross-examine, v. a. [ crojs and examine.] To try the 
faith of evidence by captious queftions of the contrary party. 

Il we may but crojs- examine and interrogate their a&ions 
againft their words, thefe will foon confefs the invalidity of 
their fqlemneft confeffions. Decay oj Piety . 

T he judges fhall, as they think fit, interrogate or crols- 
examine the witneffes. Spectator, N°. 608. 

Cro 7 ss staff, n. J. [from crojs and Jlaff.\ An inftrument 
commonly called the foreftaff, ufed by feamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or ftars. Harris. 

A Cro'ssbite. n.J. [crojs and bite ] A deception ; a cheat. 
The fox, that trufted to his addrefs and manage, without 
fo much as dreaming of a crojs-bite from fo filly an animal, 
fell himfelf into the pit that he had digged for another. L’kjlr. 

To Cro'ssbite. v. a. [from the noun.] To contravene by 
deception. 

No rhetorick muft be fpent againft crojs-biting 4 country 
evidence, and frighting him out of his fenfes. Co Her. 

That many knotty points there are, 

Which all difeufs, but few can clear ; 

As nature flily had thought fit, 

• For fome by-ends, to crojs-bite wit. Prior. 

Crossbow, nfj. [crojs and bow.] A miffive weapon formed 
by placing a bow a-thwart a ftock. 

Gentlemen fuffer their beads to run wild in their woods 
and wafte ground, where they are hunted and killed with crojs- 
bows and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew’s S. oj Cornwal. 

The mafter of the crojs-boivs , lord Rambures. Sh. H. VU 

Cro'ssbowers. n.J. [from crojs-bow.] A {hooter with a 
crofs -bow. 

The French aftifted themfelves by land with the crofsbowcrs 
of Genoa againft the Englilh. Raleigh’s EJ'ays. 

Cr o'ssg rained, adj. [crojs and grain.] 

1. Having the fibres tranfverfe or irregular. 

If the fluff proves crojfgrained in any part of its length, 
then you muff turn your fluff' to plane it the contrary way, 
fo far as it runs crojs- grained. Mcxon’s Mech. Exer. 

2. Perverfe; troublefome ; vexatious. 

We find in fullen writs, 

And crojs-grain d works of modern wits, 

The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 
The fpirit of contradiction, in a crojs-graincd woman, is 
incurable. VEJrange. 

She was none of your crojs- grained, termagant, fcolding 
jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in the houie 
with. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory cj John Bull. 

But wifdom, peevifh and crojs-grain d. 

Muff be oppos’d, to be fuftain’d. Pi tor. 

Cro'ssi. y. adv. [from crojs.] 

1. A-thw r art; fo as to interfecl fomething elfe. 

2. Oppofitely ; adverfely ; in oppofition to. 

He that provides for this life, but takes no care for eternity, 
is wife for a moment, but a fool for ever ; and aCts as un- 
towardly, and crojsly to the reafon of things, as can be ima- 
gined. Tillotjons Sermons. 

3. Unfortunately. 

Crossness. n. J. [from crojs ] 

1. Tranfverfenefs ; interfeclion. 

2. Perverfenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

The lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a crojfnefs, or 
aptnefs to oppofe ; but the deeper fort, to envy, or mere mi - 
chief. Bacon , EJJay 1 3 ' 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of crojhejs o r nu 
mour. King Charp 

Who would have imagined, that the ftiff crojjhefs 0 
poor captive Ihould ever have had the power to make Haman 1 > 
feat fo uneafy to him ? L’ EJlrange, Fab 3 • 

They help us to forget the crojjnejs of men and t 
compofe our cares and our paffions, and lay our difapp oin 
ments afleep. Collier oj the Entertainment of 

Cro'ssrow. n.J. [ crojs and row . J Alphabet; fo name ^ 
caufe a crofs is placed at the beginning, to fhew that the 
of learning is piety. pj e 
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He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofsrow plucks the letter G ; 

And favs a wizard told him, that by G jttt 

His iffue difinherited Ihould be. Sbahfpeare s Ruha,i III- 
Cro' Td. n.f [crofs and wind.] Wind blow.ng from the 

°The leaft unhappy perfons do, in fo fickle and fo tem- 
peftuous a fea, as we all find this world, meet with many 
Lre either crowds or ftormy gufts 

Cro'ssway. n.f. [crojs and way.] A fmall obfeure path inter- 
fering the chief road. 

Damn’d fpints all, 

That in crojfways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakejpeare . 

Cro'sswort. n.J [from crojs and wort.] 

It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from which it 
differs in the number of leaves, that are produced at every 
joint ; which in this are only four, difpofed in form of a crofs. 
The rough or hairy o oftwo< t is fometimes ufed in medicine, 
and is found wild on dry Tandy banks. Miller. 

Crotch. n.J'. [croc, French.] A hook. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton ufed to 
raife the benevolence to higher rates ; and fome called it his 
fork, and fome his crotch. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Cro'tchet. n.J [crochet, French.] 

j rT n mufick.] One of the notes or characters of time, equal 
to half a minim, and double a quaver. Chambers. 

As a good harper, ftricken far in years. 

Into whofe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 

But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies. 

2. A fupport ; a piece of wood fitted into another to fupport a 

building. 

A {lately temple {hoots within the fkies, 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife. Dr)dcn : 

7. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are included [thus.] 

4. A perverfe conceit; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new'- inventions, which crept 
into her, tended either to twich or enlarge the ivy. Howel. 

The horfe (melt him out, and prefently a crotchet came in 
his head how he might countermine him. L’ EJlrange, Fab. 37. 
To Crouch, v. n. [crochu, crooked, French.] 

1. To ftoop low ; to lye clofe to the ground ; as the lion crouches 
to his mafter. 

2. To fawn; to bend fervilely ; to ftoop meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houfe, {hall come and crouch 
to him for a piece of filver and a morfel of bread. 1 Sa. ii. 36. 

At his heels, 

Leafht in like hounds, Ihould famine, fword and fire. 
Crouch for employment. Shakejpeare’ s Henry V. 

They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom they cannot 
ruin ; quote them, when they are prefent ; and, when they 
are abfent, fteal their jefts. Dryden’s Aurengzebe, Pref. 

Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 

They lick the dull, and crouch beneath their fatal foe. Dryd. 

\our lhameful ftory fhall record of me, 

The men all crouch’d, and left a woman free. Dryd. In. E?np. 
CROUP. n.J. [ crouppe , French.] 

1. T he rump of a fowl. 

2. The buttocks of a horfe. 

CroupVdes. n.J. [from croup.] Are higher leaps than thofe 
of corvcts, that keep the fore and hind quarters of the horfe 
in an equal height, fo that he truffles his legs under his belly 
without yerking, or {hooting his Ihoes. Farrier’s Difl. 

CROW. n.J. [epape, Saxon.] 

1. A large black bird that feeds upon the carcaffes of beafts. 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakejpeare’ s King Lear. 

To crows he like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden. 

2. 7 0 pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious or contentious about 
that which is of no value. 

If you difputc, we muft even pluck a crow about it. 

L EJlrange, Fable 7. 

Refolve before we go, 

That you and I muft pull a crow. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. ii. 

3. A piece of iron ufed as a lever ; as the Latins called a hook 
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The crow is ufed as a lever to lift up the ends of great 
heavy timber, when either a bauk or a rowler is to be laid 
under it, and then they thruft the claws between the o-round 
and the timber ; and laying a bauk, or fome fuch fluff, behind 
tiie crow , they draw the othex end of the {hank backwards, 
and fo raife the timber. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

t Get me an iron crow , and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shakejpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 

Againft the gate employ your crows of iron. Southern. 

4. [f rom crow.] The voice of a cock, or the noife which he 
makes in his gaiety. 

Cro'wfoot. n.J. [from crow and Joot ; in Latin, ranunculus P 
1 he flower confifts of feveral leaves, which expand ia 
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form of a rofe, having a many- leaved empalemeht: out of the 
middle of the flower rifes the pointal, which becomes 2 a frui 1 , 
d her round, cylindrical, or fpiked; to the axis of which, as 
a placenta, adhere many naked feeds. The fpecies are fixteen, 
of which eleven were brought originally from I urkey. 
Cro'wfoot. n.J [from crow and Joot.] A caltrop or piece of 
iron with four points, two, three, or four inches long , 
that, whatever way it falls, one point is up. It is ufed in 
war for incommoding the cavalry. Military Dift* 

To Crow, preterit. 1 crew , or crowedy I have crowed, v. n. 

1 . To Cakf^hT noife which a cock makes in gaiety, or de- 

But even then the morning cock crew lond.ShakeJ Ham : 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why ? faith he. 
Diogenes anfwered, Becaufe when you crew, men ule to 
rife b Bacon , Apophth. 284. 

That the lyon trembles at the crewing of the cock, king 
James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. HakcwilL 

Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 

So hight her cock. Dryden s Fabies* 

2. To boaft ; to bully ; to vapour ; to blufter; to fwagger. 
CROWD. n.J [epu $, Saxon.] 

1. A multitude confufedly preffed together. 

2. A promifeuous medly, without order or diftindlion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had obferved in the Icarian fea, dafhing and break- 
ing among its crowd of iflands. KJJay on Hornet . 

3. The vulgar ; the populace. 

He went not with the crovjd to fee a fhrine. 

But fed us, by the way, with food divine. Dryden’s Fables. 

4. [from erwth, Wellh.] A fiddle. 

His fiddle is your proper purchafe. 

Won in the fervice of the churches ; 

And by your doom muft be allow’d 

To be, or be no more, a crowd. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2, 

To Crowd, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill with confufed multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 
which it learns, may cramp the invention itfelf. Watts . 

2. To prefs clofe together. 

The time miforder’d, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and crufti us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Shakejpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

It feems probable, that the fea doth ftill grow narrower 
from age to age, and finks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all thofe fubterraneous cavities, and crowd the air out of 
them. Burnet’s Theory of Foe Earthi 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no fpace, fo its 
adlions feem to require no time ; but many of them feem to 
be crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

. Th£n let us fill 

This little interval, this paufe of life, 

With all the virtues we can crotvd into it. Addijon s Cate l 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 

How {hort is life ! Why will vain courtiers toil. 

And crowd a vainer monarch for a fmile ? Granville . 

4. To Crowd Sail. [A fea phrafe.] To fpread wide the fails 
upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n. 

1. 'Fo fwarm ; to be numerous and confufed. 

They follow their undaunted king ; 

Crowd through their gates ; and in the fields of light* 

The {hocking fquadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryd. Virgil . 

2. To thruft among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin, 

Amidft fo many virtues, crowded in. Cowley s Davideis . 

Cro'wder. n. J. [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney „ 

Cro'wkeeper. n. J. [crow and keep.] A fcarecrow. The 
following paffage is controverted. 

That fellow handles his bow like a crowkeeper. Shakejpeare. 
CROWN. n.J. [couronne, Fr. kreone, Dut. corona , Latin.] 

1. The ornament of the head which denotes imperial and regal 
dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 

— My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 

My crown is call’d content ; 

A crown it is that feldom kings enjoy. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

Look down, you gods, 

And on this couple drop a bleffed crown. Shakejp. Tempejl. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And fet the triple crown upon his head. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

Edward put to death a citizen, 

Only for faying, he would make his fon 

Heir to the crown. ShUefpeare's Richard III. 

2. A garland. 

Receive a crown for thy well- ordering of the feaft. 

Ecclus. xxxii. 2* 

3. Reward 
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3. Reward ; honorary diftin/tion. 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crown , but we an incor- 
ruptible. ^ 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

Let merit crowns , and juftice laurels give, 

But let me happy by your pity live. Dry den’s Epifiles . 

4. Regal power ; royalty. 

1 he fucceffion of a crown in feveral countries, places it on 
different heads. Locke. 

5. The top of the head. 

If he awake, 

F rom toe to crown he’ll fill our fkins with pinches ; 

Make us ftrange fluff. Sbakefpeare’ s Temp e/ 1 . 

While his head was working upon this thought, the toy 
took him in the crown to fend for the fongfter. L’Ejlranve. 

Behold ! if fortune, or a miftrefs frowns, 

Some plunge in bufmefs, others fave their crowns , Pope . 

6. The top of any thing ; as, of a mountain* 

Upon the crown o’th’ cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? Sbakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the fteepy crown 
Ot the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dryden’s /. En . 

y. Part of the hat that covers the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma : it was about 
as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay underneath the 
pedloral mufcle. Sharp’s Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently ftamped with a crown ; five 
/hillings. 

T ruft not to your fervants, who may miflead you, or mif- 
mform you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns . 

Bacon's Advice io Villiers. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is fo 
brown. 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown . Suckling. 
An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, or crown - 
pieces, Rivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, and eternally 
will be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver. Locke. 

9. Honour ; ornament; decoration; excellence; dignity. 

Much experience is the crown of old men. Ecclus. xxv. 6. 
Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy an d crown, fland faft in the Lord. Philips iv. 1. 

10. Completion ; accomplifhment. 

Crown-imperial. v.J. [corona imperialism Lat.J A plant. 
The flowers conflft of fix leaves, are bell-fhaped, and hang 
downwards : thefe are ranged, as it were, into a crown, 
above which appears a great bufh of leaves. The pointal of 
the flower becomes an oblong fruit, winged, and divided into 
three cells, filled with flat feeds. It hath a coated root, fur- 
nifhed with fibres at the bottom. Miller. 

To Crown, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To invert with the crown or regal ornament: 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 

William lord Hartings had pronounc’d your part ; 

I mean your voice for crowning of the king. Shake f. R. III. 

Her who faireft does appear, 

Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden’s hidian Emperor. 

2. To cover, as with a crown. 

Umbro, the prieft, the proud Marrabians led. 

And peaceful olives crown’d his hoary head. Dryden’s /En. 

3. To dignify; to adorn ; to make illuftrious. 

Thou haft made him a little lower than the angels, and haft 
crowned him with glory and honour. PJ. viii. 5. 

She (hall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princefs ; many days fhall fee her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Sbakef. //.VIII. 

4; To reward ; to recompenfe. 

Urge your fuccefs ; deferve a laftingname. 

She’ll crown a grateful and a conftant flame. Rofconimon. 

5. To complete; to perfedt. 

The lafting and crowning privilege, or rather property of 
friendfhip, is conftancy. South’s Sermons. 

6. To terminate; to finifli. 

All thefe a milk-white honeycomb furround. 

Which in the midft the country banquet croivn d. Dryden. 

Cro'wnglass. n.f. The fineft fort of window-glafs. 

Cro'wnpost. n.f. A port:, which, in fome buildings, ftands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 

Cro'wnscap. n.f. A ftinking filthy fcab, that breeds round 
about the corners of a horfe’s hoot, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Carrier’s Diet. 

Cr o'wnwheel. n.f The upper wheel of a watch next the 
balance, which is driven by it. 

Cro'wnworks. n. f. [In fortification.] Bulwarks advanced 
towards the field to gain fome hill or rifing ground. Harris. 

Cro'wnet. n.f [from crown.'] 

1. The fame with coronet. # 

2 . In the following paflage it feems to fignify chief end ; laft 
purpofe ; probably from finis coronat opus. 

Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt ! this gay charm ! 

WLofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home ; 
Whofe bofom was my crownet , my chief end ; 

Like a right gipfy hath, at faft and loofe, 

•Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. Shak . Ant, and Chop • 
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CroT-lstone. n. f. Cryftallized cauk. In this the cryft a I 
are fmall. Woodward’s Roll 

Cru'cial. adj. [crux crucis, Latin.] Tranfverfe; interfering 
one another. ° 

Whoever has feen the pra&ice of the crucial incifion, muft 
be fenfible of the falfe reafoning ufed in its favour. *Shart 

To Cru'ciate. v. a. [ crucio , Latin.] To torture; to tor- 
ment ; to excruciate. 

Cr Ucible. n.f. [1 crucibulum , low Latin.] A chymift’s melt- 
ing pot, made of earth ; fo called, becaufe they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. ’ ■' 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a crucible or 
melting crule, and fet them on the fire, well covered round 
about with coals. Pcacham on Drawing 

Cruciferous, adj. [crux and fero , Latin.] Bearing the 

c rofs - " Dili. 

CruAifier. n.f. [from crucify .] He that infii&s the punilh- 
ment of crucifixion. 

V ifible judgments were executed on Chrift’s cmcificrs. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Cru'cifix. n.f. [crucifixus, Latin.] A reprefentation in pic- 
ture or ftatuary of our Lord’s paflion. 

There ftands at the upper end of it a large crucifix , very 
much efteemed. The figure of our Saviour reprefents him in 
his laft agonies of death. Addifion on Italy. 

Crucifi'xion. n. fi. [from crucifixus , Latin.] 1 he punifh- 
ment of nailing to a crofs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addifion on Italy . 

Cru'ciform. adj. [crux and forma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a crofs. 

To CRUCIFY. v. a. [ crucifigo , Latin.] To put to death by 
nailing the hands and feet to a crofs fet upright. 

They crucify to themfelves the fon of God afrefh, and put 
him to an open fhame. Hear. vi. 6. 

But to the crofs he nails thy enemies. 

The law that is againft thee, and the fins 

Of all mankind, with him there crucify d. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

Cr ucFg E rous. adj. [ cruciger , Latin.] Bearing the crofs. 

CRUD. n.f. [commonly written curd. See Curd.] A concre- 
tion of any liquid into hardnefs or ftiffnefs ; coagulation. 

CRUDE, adj. [ crudus , Latin.] 

1. Raw ; not fubdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any procefs or preparation. 

Common crude fait, barely diffolved in common aquafortis , 
will give it power of working upon gold. Boyle on Fluidity . 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itfelf ; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating qua- 
lity of wine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Harfih ; unripe. 

A juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nou- 
rifliment. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N J . 632. 

4. Unconco£ted ; not well digefted in the ftomach. 

While the body, to be cpnverted and altered, is too firong 
for the efficient that fhould convert or alter it, whereby it re- 
ftfteth and holdeth faft, in fome degree, the firft form or cou- 
fiftence, it is, all that while, crude and inconcoct ; and the 
procefs is to be called crudity and inconcodlion. Bac.Nat.Hifi. 

5. Not brought to perfection ; unfiniftied; immature. 

In a moment up they turned, 

Wide the celeftial foil; and faw beneath 

Th’ originals of nature, in their crude 

Conception. Milton’s Paradifie Lojl, b. vi. 1 . $u. 

6. Having indigefted notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow T in himfelf. 

Crude , or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milter/ s Paradifie Reg 

7. Indigefted; not fully concodted in the intellect. 

Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 
'Fo their crude hopes, and I as amply promis’d. B. Jobnfon. 
What peradventure may feem full to me, may appear very 
crude and maimed to a ftranger. Digby on the Sou/ Dcduat. 

Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Roficotntnon. 

Cru'dely. adv. [from crude.] Unripely ; without due pre- 
paration. 

Th’ advice was true ; but fear had feiz’d the moft, 

And all good counfel is on cowards loft : 

The queftion crudely put, to fhun delay, 

’Twas carry’d by the major part to ftay. Dr) den. 

CruTeness. n. fi. [from crude.] Unripenefs; indigeftion. 

Cru'dity. n.f. [from crude.] Indigeftion; inconco&ion. 

They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigeftion 
and crudities , and confequently putrefcence of humours. Brown. 

A diet of vifeid aliment creates flatulency and crudities in 
the ftomach. _ ' Arbuthnot. 

2. Unripenefs; want of maturity. 

To Cru'dle. v. a. [a word of uncertain etymology.] 

coagulate ; to congeal. 

I felt my crudled blood 

Congeal with fear; my hair with horr.our flood. Diyd- ,n ‘ 

The 


— 
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1 he Crelons ule it, when, for drink: and food; 

They mix their cradled milk with horfes blood. Dryd. Fir'gi 

Cru'dy. adj [from cruel] 

1 . Concreted ; coagulated. 

His cruel wounds with crudy blood congeal’d, 

T hey binden up fo wifely as they may. Fairy Khieen, b. i. 

2. [from crude ] Raw; chill. 

Sherris fack afeends into the brain ; dries me there all the 
foolifh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it. Sbakefpeare. 

CRUEL, adj. [cruel, b rench ; crudelis, Latin.] 

1. Pleafed with hurting others ; inhuman; hard-hearted; with- 
out pity ; without compaflion ; favage ; barbarous ; un~ 
relenting. 

O : 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 

Thou fhoukPft have Paid, Go, porter, turn the key ; 

All cruel’s elfe fubferib’d. Sbakefpeare’ s King Lear . 

If thou art that cruel god, whofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Drydens Ind. E?np. 

2. [Of things.] Bloody ; mifchievolis ; deftrudtive ; cauling 
pain. 

Confider mine enemies ; for they are many; and they hate 
me with cruel hatred. Pf xxv. 19. 

We beheld one of the cruelejl fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the moft martial ftory. Sidney , b. ii. 

Cru'elly. adv. [from cruel.] In a cruel manner ; inhumanly; 
barbaroufly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only bafely fails, but 
alfo cruelly pierces the hand that refts upon it. South's Sermon, 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Cru'elness. 7 i. f. [from cruel.] Inhumanity; cruelty; 

But fhe more cruel, and more favage wild, 

Than either lion or the lionefs; 

Shames not to be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 

She taketh glory in her cruelnefs. Spenfer , Sonnet 20. 

Cr u'elty. n.f [cruautc, French;] Inhumanity; favagenefs; 
barbarity. 

The cruelty and envy of the people; 

Permitted by our daftard nobles. 

Have fnffer’d me by the voice of flaves to be 
‘ Whoop’d out of Rome. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

1 here were great changes in the world by the revolutions 
of empire, the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 
enflaved nations. Temple. 

Cru 'enta 1 e. adj. [ cruentatus , Latin.] Smeared with blood. 
Atomical aporrheas pafs from the cruentate cloth or weapon 
to the wound. _ Glanv. Scepf. c. 24. 

Crij'et. n.f [ kruicke , Dutch.] A vial for vinegar or oyl. 
With a ftopple. 

Within thy reach I fet the vinegar ! 

And fill’d the cruet with the acid tide, 

While pepper- water worms thy bait fupply’d. Slid ft. 

Cruise, n. f [kruicke, Dutch.] A fmall cup. 

I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and 
a little oil in a cruife. 1 Kings , xvii, 12. 

The train prepare a cruife of curious mold, 

A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifti’d gold. Pope’s Odffi. 

A CRUISE. n.J. [ cro'fe , hr. from the original cruifers , who 
boie the crofs, and plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder* & 

To Cruise, v.n. [from the noun.] To rove over the fea in 
fearch of opportunities to plunder ; to wander on the fea 
without any certain courfe. 

Cruiser, n.f ^ [from cruife.] One that roves upon the fea 
in learcq of plunder. 

Amongft the cruifers it was complained, that their fur^eons 

r™°V a r e r n anipUta 0 tin S fra6tured members. IVifenian. 

CRUMB. \ "A,£r ma> SaX ° ni ^ DutChj 

1 . The foft part of bread ; not the cruft. 

I ake of manchet about three ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut ; and let it be boiled in milk ’till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 

2 . A fmall particle or fragment of bread* 1 

More familiar grown, the table crums 

T „ Attna his (lender feet. Tbomfrt's Winter, l. 25 c. 

To Crumble, v.a. [from crumb.) To break into fimdl 
pieces ; to comminute; 

Elcfh is but the glafs which holds the duft 
I hat meafures all our time, which alfo fliall 
Be crumbled into duft. Herbert 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 

And crumble all thy flnews* M’lt 

proc itTR P T‘¥ a '’ d fubdividin S of inheritances, 7 n 

p oeds of time they became fo divided and crumbled that 
tere were few perfons of able eftates. Hale’s Com Law of Enl 
At the fame time we were crumbled into various facTora 
reh rf le \ a ?! m " lg at ty-intcrefts, without any fincere 

Th e l the , p -f: ck gooJ - 

he other bill leaves three hundred pounds a year tn th* 
mot ler ehureh ; which three hundred pounds, by another 

Vol. I U d P eafure wlU dlf p° fe of th em. Swift. 


There is fo hot a fummer in mv brain, 

That all my bowels crumble up to duft. Shakefp. King John : 
Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 

Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes. 

The crumbling clods. Dryden' s Georg, 

Ambition ftgh’d : fhe found it vain to truft 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling buft. Pope's Epifl- 
If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble , and pafs in the 
form of gravel. A> buthnot on Diet. 

What lioufe, when its materials crumble , 

Muft not inevitably tumble ? Swift. 

For the little land that remains, provifion is made by the 
late a6l againft popery, that it will daily crumble away, bwift* 
Gru'menal. n.f [from crumena, Latin.] A purfe. 

The fat ox, that woon ligye in the flail, 

Is now faft flailed in her crumenal. Spenfer’ s Pajl orals . 

Cru'mmy. adj. [fromoum.] Soft. 

GRUMP, adj. [epump, Saxon ; krom, Dutch ; krumm , Germ.] 
Crooked in the back. 

When the workman took meafure of him, he was crump 
fhouldered, and the right fide higher than the left. Li EJl range. 
To Cru'mple. v. a. [from crump ; or corrupted from rumple „ 
rompelen , Dutch.] To draw into wrinkles ; to crufti together 
in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfe, and expofing his palm to* 
two or three that flood by him, they crumpled it into all fliapes; 
and diligently fcanned every wrinkle that could be made, Addif 
Cru'mpling. n.f. A fmall degenerate apple. 

To Cru'nkle. U m To cry like a crunh. D-M. 

CruTper. n.f. [from f roupe, Fr. the buttocks of the horfe.] 
1 hat part of the horfeman’s furniture that reaches from the! 
faddle to the tail. 

Clitophon had received fuch a blow, that he had loft the 
reins of his horfe, with his head weii nigh touching the crup- 
per of the horfe. Sidney. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh — flxpence, that I had a WednefiJay laft. 

To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper. Sbakefpeare 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither fpar’d 
His utmoft force, and each forgot to ward : 

The head of this was to the faddle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper lent. Drydens 

Cru'ral. adj. [from crus cruris, Latin.] Belonging to the leg. 
The fharpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrength of the crural 
mufcles in lions and tygers, are the eaufe of the great and 
habitual immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot « 

Crusa'de. 7 r r ~ 

Crusa'do. y-f- SeeCROlSADE. 

1. An expedition againft the infidels. 

2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 

Full of crufadoes ; Sbakefpeare’ s Othello. 

Cruse. See Cruise. 

Cru set. n.f A goldfrriith’s melting pot. Philips . 

I o CRUSH, v. a. [ ecrafer , French.] 

1. To prefs between tv/o oppolite bodies ; to fqueeze. 

You fpeak him far - 

1 don’t extend him, fir: within himfelf 

Crujh him together, rather than unfold 
Flis mealure fully. Sbakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

The afs thiuft herfelf unto the wall, and crufhecl Balaam’s 
foot againft the wall. mum. xxii. 25.. 

Bacchus that firft, from out the purple grape, 

Crujh’ d the fweet poifon of mifufed wine. ^ Mill. Par. Lojis 
I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv’d me: 

I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me. 

To crujh my foul out. ' Dryden’s Don Sebaflian . 

2. 1 o prefs with violence. 

When loud winds from difFrent quarters ndh, 

Vaft clouds encount ’ring, one another crujh. Waller 

3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 

That they may crv.fh down; with a heavy fall, 

Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries ! Sbakef Rich. lit 
T he fad weight of fuch ingratitude 
Will crujh me into earth. 

\ ain is the force of man, and heav’n’s as vain, 

To crujh the pillars which the pile fuftaih. Drydens JEn 

4. I o fubdue ; to deprefs ; to difpirit. 

They ufe them to plague their enemies; or to bpprefs and crujh 
tome of their own too ftubborn freeholders. Spenfer on Ireland. 

ATne emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for 
I thought to crujh him in an equal force. 

True (word to (Word. Shah/feare’s Coriolanus. 

Tins act 

Shall bruife the head of Satan, crujh his ftrength 
Defeating fin and death; his two main arms. Milt. Pa Lofl 

.w r 1 °m ma r" fc , ar ’ Wh0 takes care to Pleafe a Being 
that is fo able to crujh all his adverfaries f a Being that can 
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CRY 

A 

divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any fuch 
misfortune to his advantage ? Addifon' s Guardian , N°. 1 07. 

To Crush, v.n. To be condenfed ; to come in aclofe body. 
Poverty, cold wind, and crujhing rain, 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. Thomf Autumn . 
Crush, n.f. [from the verb.] A collifion. 

Thou {halt flourifli in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidft the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruft of worlds. Addif.Cato. 
CRUST, n.f. [ cmfta , Latin.] 

1. Any lhell, or external coat, by which any body is enveloped. 

I have known the ftatue of an emperor quite hid under a 
cruft of drofs. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

2. An incruftation ; collection of matter into a hard body. 

Were the river a confufion of never fo many different bo- 
dies, if they had been all actually diffolved, they would at 
leaft have formed one continued cruft ; as we fee the fcorium 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece. Addifon on Italy. 

The vifcuous cruft flops the entry of the chyle into the 
lafteals. Arbuthnot on Aliments'. 

3. The cafe of a pye made of meal, and baked. 

He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear of catching 
cold : when he fhould have been hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother’s fide learning how to feafon it, or put it ill 
cru ft. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 462. 

4. The outer hard- part of bread. 

Th’ impenetrable cruft thy teeth defies, 

And petrify’d with age, fecurely lies. Dryden' s Juv . Sat.v, 

5. A wafte piece of bread. 

Y’ are liberal now ; but when your turn is fped, 

You’ll wifh me choak’d with every cruft of bread. , Dryden. 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crufts. V Eftrange. 

To Crust, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To envelop ; to cover with a hard cafe. 

Why gave you me a monarch s foul, 

And cruft ed it with bafe plebeian clay. Dryd. of an. Fryar . 
Nor is it improbable but that, in procefs of time, the whole 
furface of it may be crufted over, as the iflands enlarge tnem- 
felves, and the banks clofe in upon them. Addifon on Italy . 

And now their legs, and breafts, and bodies flood 
Crufted with bark, and hard’ning into wood. Addifon. 
In fome, who have run up to men without education, we 
may obferve many great qualities darkened and eclipfed j their 
minds are crufted over , like diamonds in the rock. lelton. 

2 . To foul with concretions. . 

If your mafter hath many mufty, or very foul and crufted 

bottles, let thofe be the firft you truck at the next alehoufe. 

Swift’s Directions to the Butler . 

To Crust, v. n. To gather or contra# a cruft; to gam a 

hard covering. . . . ^ 

I contented myfelf with a plaifter upon the place that was 

burnt, which crufted and healed in very few days. < Temple. 
Crusta'ceous. adj. [from crufta, Lat.} Shelly, with joints 5 
not teftaceous ; not with one continued uninterrupted lheil. 

Lobfter is cruft aceous , oyfter teftaceous. 

It is true that there are fome {hells, fuch as thofe of lob Iters, 
crabs, and others of cruftaceous kinds, that are very rarely 
found at land. mod-ward’s Natural Hiftory. 

Crusta'ceousness. n.f. [from cruftaceous.} I he quality ot 
having jointed {hells. . r , 

Cru'stily. adv. [from crufty.] Peeviftity 3 fnappiftily. 
CruStiness. n.f [from crufty .] 

3. The quality of a cruft. 

2. Peeviftinefs ; morofenefs. 

Crusty, adj. [from cruft.] 

1. Covered with a cruft. . . ... j 

The eo-q; itfelf deferves our notice : its parts within, and its 

rJy coat without, are admirably well fitted for the bufinefs 
of incubation. Derham s Phyfco-Tbeology. 

1. Sturdy; morofe; fnappilh: alow word. . » 

CRUTCH, n.f. [croccia, Ital. croce, Fr. ctucke, Germ.] 

fupport ufed by cripples. 

Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch. 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakefp. Hen. Vi. 

Beauty doth varnifh age, as if new born, 

And mves the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shakefpeare. 

Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 

A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel. 

Mull glove this hand. Shakefpeare s Hmry IV. p. 

On thefe new crutches let them learn to walk. Dryd. Geer. 
This fair defect, this helplefs aid call d wile. 

The bending c 7 -utcb of a decrepit life. ) 

At belt a crutch that lifts the weak along. 

Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Sm.th. 

The dumb lhall fing, the lame his crutch forego 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. Pope M.eJJ a 
To Crutch! «. [from crutch.} To fupport on crutches as 

a cripple. 

I haften Og and Doeg to rehearle. 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe OH YSrfe, Dryden, 
To CRY. v. n. [crier, French.] 

1. To fpeakwith vehemence and loudneis. 


CRY 

Methought I heard a voice cry , fleep no more! 

Macbeth, doth murther deep ! the innocent fleep ! Shakefp, 
While his falling tears the ftream fupply’d, 

Thus mourning to his mother goddefs c> yd. Dryderis Virg. 

2. To call importunately. 

I cried , by reafon of mine affiidlion, unto the Lord, and he 
heard me. Jon. ii. 2. 

3. To talk eagerly or inceffantly ; to repeat continually. 

They be idle ; therefore they cry , faying let us go. Ex. v. 8. 

4. To proclaim ; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the ears of Jerufalem. Jer, ii. 2. 

The Egyptians {hall help in vain, and to no purpofe; 
therefore have I cried , concerning this, their ftrength is to fit 
ftill. if xxx. 7. 

5. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mifehief. 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then, my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them. Shakefp . 

What’s the matter. 

That in the feveral places of the city 
You cry againft the noble fenate. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus . 

If dreffing, miftreffmg, and compliment, 

T ake up thy day, the fun himfelf will cry 
Againft thee. Herbert. 

Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of feeing his fhips 
and machines, furprifed at the contrivance, cried out that they 
were built with more than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. To utter lamentations. 

We came crying hither : 

Thou know’ft, the firft time that we fmell the air. 

We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Behold, my fervants fhall fing for joy of heart ; but ye 
fhall cry for forrow of heart, and fnall howl for vexation of 

fpirit. ‘ 4 * 

When any great evil has been upon philofophers, they cer- 
tainly figh and groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
men _ Tillotfn , Sermon v. 

7. To fquall, as an infant. 

Should fome god tell me, that fhould I be born. 

And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn. Denham. 

Thus, in a ftarry night, fond children cry 
For the rich fpangles that adorn the iky. Wafer. 

He ftruggles for breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid. Dryden' s Fables . 

The child certainly knows that the wormfeed or muftard- 
feed it refufes, is not the apple or fugar it cries for. Locke. 

8 . To weep ; to fired tears. 

Her who ftill weeps with fpungy eyes. 

And her who is dry cork, and never cries. Donne. 

n. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. 

He giveth to the beaft his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry. PJ'alm, cxlvii. 9. 

The beafts of the field cry alfo unto thee. Joel , 1. 20. 

10. To yelp, as a hound on a feent. 

Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord ; 

He cried upon it at tire meereft lofs; 

Truft me, I take him for the better dog. Shakefpeare. 

To Cry. v. a. To proclaim publickly fomething loft or found, 
in order to its recovery or reftitution. 

She feeks, fire fighs, but no where fpies him : 

Love is loft, and thus fire cries him. Crafiaw. 

To Cry down. v. a. 

1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry. » 

Bavius cries down an admirable treatife of philofophy, ana 

fays there’s atheifm in it. Watts's Improvement 7 p. 1. c. &• 
Men of diffolute lives cry down religion, becaufe they would 
not be under the reftraints of it. Tiliotfon , Set mm u. 

2 . To prohibit. . 

By all means cry down that unworthy courfe of late times, 

that they fhould pay money. Bacon's Advice to 1 1 Uiers. 

2. To overbear. 

I’ll to the king, 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shakefpeare s Henry VII 

To Cry out. v. n . 

1. Io exclaim; to feream ; to clamour. . 

They make the oppreffed to cry ; they cry out \f reafon 

the arm of the mighty. J° > * 

With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, an< i y xx \ v , 
elders cried out againft her. l 

2 . To complain loudly. j 

We are ready to cry out of an unequal managemen , _ 

to blame the Divine adminiftration. ^ Attcrbury s S 
o To blame ; to cenfure : with of, againft, upon. 

Are thefe things then neceffities ? : 

Then let us meet them like neceffities; c^Uneare. 

And that fame word even now cries out on us. 0/ J 

Giddy cenfure 

Will then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he^ $ r.rinlanus. 
Had borne the bufinefs. 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. Job, »> • / 

Cry 
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EpipHanius alts tut upon it as rank idolatry, ^ 

t0 Tumu°t“ fedition and rebellion, are things that the followers 

° f ;<bn will help then, nrake^d 

of it gladly /and where it fails them, they cry out it is matter 
of faith, and above reafon. ° L ' e ‘ 

4. To declare loud. 

r , To be in labour. . 

0 What ! is fhe crying out I - 7 

— — So faid her woman ; and that her fuff ranee made 
Each pang a death. Sbakejpeare s Henry V III. 

To Cry up. v. a. 

To applaud ; to exalt ; to praife. . f , 

Inftead of crying up all things which are brought from be- 
yond fea, let us advance the native commodities, of our own 
ki lorn Bacons Advice to V tillers. 

The philofopher defervedly fufpedted himfelf of vanity, 
when cried up by the multitude. Glanville's ScepJ. f. » «>■ 

1'he aftrologer, if his predictions come to pafs, is cried up 
to the ftars from whence he pretends to draw them. South. 

They flight the ftrongeft arguments that can be brought for 
religion, and cry up very weak ones againft it. L Hit fin’s Serm. 

He may, out of intereft, as well as conviction, cry up that 
for facred, which, if once trampled on and profaned, he him- 
felf cannot be fafe, nor fecure. Locke. 

Poets, like monarchs on an Eaftern throne, 

Confin’d by nothing but their will alone. 

Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 

And, as they pleafe, give infamy or fame. JValjb. 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our con- 
ftant fuccefs at a rnoft prodigious rate. Swift. 

2 . To raife die price by proclamation. 

Ail the effect that I conceive was made by crying up the 
pieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that fpecies, 
inftead of others current here. Temple . 

£ry. n.f [ cri , French.] 

1. Lamentation; {hriek ; feream. 

And all the firft- born in the land of Egypt fhall die, ana 
there {hall be a great cry throughout all the land. Exod. xi. 5. 

2. Weeping; mourning. 

3. Clamour; outcry. 

Amazement feizes all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom’d to die. Dryden' s Virg. Ain. 
Thefe narrow and felfifh views have fo great an influence in 
this cry, that there are feveral of my fellow freeholders who 
fancy the church in danger upon the rifing of bank-ftock. Add. 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any other paflion. 

In popifh countries fome impoftor cries out, a miracle ! a 
miracle ! to confirm the deluded vulgar in their errours ; and 
fo the cry goes round, without examining into the cheat. Swift . 
5.. Proclamation. 

6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be fold in the ftreet ; 
as, the cries of London. 

7. Acclamation ; popular favour. 

T he cry went once for thee. 

And {fill it might, and yet it may again. Shakefpeare. 

&. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal exprefllon. 

Sounds alfo, befides the diftinct cries of birds and beafts, 
are modified by diverfity of notes of different length, put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called tune. Locke. 

9. importunate call. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer 
for them. Jcr. vii. 13* 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He fcorns the dog, refolves to try 
The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear. 

He ftrait refumes his wonted care. Waller. 

ilk Yell; inarticulate noife. 

There fhall be the noife of a cry from the fiihgate, and an 
howling from the fecond, and a great craftiing from the hills. 

Zcph. i. 10. 

1 2. A pack of dogs. 


About her middle round,. 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 

You common cry of curs, whofe breath 1 hate 
As reek o’ th’ rotten fens ; whofe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaffes of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Cry ; al. n. f The heron. Ainfworth. 

Cry'er. See Crier. 

Cry'er. n. f. A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an 
enemy to pigeons, and very fwift. Ainfworth. 

CRYTTiCAL. \ adj. [xfwViw.] Hidden; fecret; occult; pri- 
CRY y P TICK. J vate; unknown; not divulged. 

The ftudents of nature, conlcious of her more cryptick 
ways of working, refolve many ftrange effe#s into the near 
efficiency of fecond caufes. Glanville's Apology. 

Speakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or delight, do 


hot confine thcmfelves to any natural order, but in a crystal 

or hidden method adapt every thing to c c ‘ r " . j fecretly i 
Cryptically, adv. [from erypsual} 

perhaps in the following example, the author mig 

W wTtake dw word acid in a familiar fenfe, without cryptH 
cully diftinguiflting it irom thefe fapors t.iat are - ^ 

Cryptography, n.f. and 

1. The a# of writing lecret characters* 

2 . Secret chara#ers ; m phers. ^Enigmatical Ian- 

P.uvpto'logy. n. . UcVff ana & 


guage. 

and naturally colourlefs bodies, 
of regularly angular figures, compofed ot iimplc, not h a 
mentous plates, not flexile or elaftick, giving fire with 1 fteel, 
not fermenting with acid menftrua, and calcining in a 10 g 
fire. There are many various fpecies of it produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. , r Hdl ™ F f S ’ 

lfland cryfldl. bears a red heat without lofing its tran.pa- 
rency, and in a very intenfe heat calcines without fuiion . 
fteeped a dav or two in water, it lofes its natural ponin : 
rubbed on cloth, it attracts ftraws, like amber Chamber y. 

lfland cryftal is a genuine fpar, of an extremely puie, c car, 
and fine texture, feldom either blemifhed with flaws or fpots, 
or ftained with any other colour. It is always an oolique 
paralielopiped of fix planes, and found from a quarter ot an 
inch to three inches in diameter. It is moderately heavy, ut 
very foft, and is eafily ferated with a pin. It very freely cal- 
cines into a pure, but opaque white. It is found in toe lfland 
of Iceland, and in many parts of Germany and r ranee A 
remarkable property of this body, which has much employed 
the writers on opticks, is its double refraction ; fo that ir it 
be laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two^ lines appear 
in the place of one, of the fame, colour and tnicxncls, and 
running parallel to one another at a fmall dihance. . If ill. 

Water, as it feems, turneth into cryftal', as is feen in divers 
caves, where the cryftal hangs in Jhllicidiis . Bacon s Pnyj. Kcnu 
If cryftal be a ftone, it is net immediately concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a mineral fpirit. ^ Brown. 

Cryftal is certainly known, and diftinguifhed by tne degree of 
its diaphaneity and of its refraction, as alio of its hardnefs, 
which are ever the fame. Jyopdward s Mato. FojJ. 

3. Cryftal is alfo ufed for a factitious body caft in the glafs-houfes, 
called alfo cryftal glafs, which is carried to a degree of per- 
fection beyond the common glafs ; though it comes far fhort 
of the whitenefs and vivacity of the natural cryftal. Chambers. 

4. Cryftals [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or other matters fhot or 

congealed in manner of cryftal Chambers. 

If the menftruum be overcharged, within a fhort time 
the metais will ftioot into certain cryftals. Bacon . 

Cry'stal. adj. 

1. Confiding of cryftal. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 

Thy cryftal window ope, look out. Shakefpeare' s Cymbelme <• 

2. Bright ; clear ; tranfparent ; lucid ; pellucid. 

In groves we live, and lie on mo fly beds 
By cryftal ftreams, that murmur through the meads. Dryden. 

Crystalline, adj. [cryftallinus, Latin.] 

1 . Confifting of cryftal. 

Mount eagle to my palace cryftalline. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 
We provided ourfelves with fome fmall receivers, blown of 
cryftaliine glafs. Boyle's Spring of the Air . 

2. Bright ; clear ; pellucid ; tranfparent. 

The clarifying of water is an experiment tending to the 
health ; befides the pleafure of the eye, when water is • cryftal - 
line. It is efteCted by calling in and placing pebbles at the 
head of the current, that the water may drain through them. 

Bacon s Natural Hiftory, N°. 7, 

He on the wings of cherub rode fublime 
On the cryftaliine flcy, in faphir thron’d 
Illuftrious far and wide. Milton's Paradfe Loft, b. vi. 

CryStalline Humour, n. f. The fecond humour of the eye, 
that lies immediately next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppofite to the papilla, nearer to the forepart than the back- 
part of the globe, it is the leaft of the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them, its figure, which is convex on 
both fides, refembles two unequal fegments of fpheres, of 
which the moft convex is on its backfide, which makes a fmall 
cavity in the glafiy humour in which it lies. It is covered 
with a fine coat, called aranea. 

The parts of the eye are made convex, and efpecially 
the cryftaliine humour, which is of a lenticular figure, convex 
on both fides. Ray on the Creation. 

Crystallization, n.f [from cryfiallize.] Congelation int® 
cryftals. 

Such a combination of faline particles as refembles 'the 
form of a cryftal, varioufly modified, according to the nature 
and texture of the falts. The method is by diffolving any 
faline body in water, and filtering it, to evaporate, ’till a film 
appear at the top, and then let it ftand to {hoot ; and this it 
3 does 





CUB 

*3oes by that attradlive force which is in all bodies, and parti- 
cularly in fait, by reafon of its folidity : whereby, when the 
menftruum or fluid, in which fuch particles flow, is fated 
enough or evaporated, fo that the faline particles are within 
each others attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they run into cry- 
ftals. And this is peculiar to thofe, that let them be ever fo 
much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, when 
they are formed into cryftals, they each of them reaffume 
their proper fhapes ; fo that one might as eafily diveft them of 
their ialtnefs, as of their figure. This being an immutable and 
perpetual law, by knowing the figure of the cryftals, we may 
underftand what the texture of the particles ouo-ht to be, 
which can form thofe cryftals ; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be determined the 
figure of the cryftals. Quincy. 

2 . The mafs formed by congelation or concretion. 

All natural mctallick and mineral erf l allizations were ef- 
fected by the water, which firft brought the particles, whereof 
each confifts, out from amongft the matter of the ft rata. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory , p. i. 

To Cr\ stallize. v. a . [from cryflaV] To caufe to congeal 
or concrete in cryftals. 

Jf you dillol ve copper in aqua forth , or fpirit of nitre, you 
may, by cryjlallizing the folution, obtain a goodly blue. 

Boyle s Scept. Cbym. 

1 o Crystallize, v. n. To coagulate; congeal; concrete; 
or fhoot into cryftals. 

Recent urine will likewife cryftallize by infpiflation, and 
afford a fait neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CUB. n.f. [of uncertain etymology. J 

1. The young of a beaft ; generally of a bear or fox. 

1 would outftare the fterneil eyes that look. 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear. Shakefpeare. 

This night, wherein the cub- drawn bear would couch. 
The lion, and the belly pinched wolf. 

Keep their fur dry. Sbakefpeare's King Lear . 

In the eagle’s deftroying one fox’s cubs , there’s power exe- 
cuted with oppreflion. L' EJlrange , Fable 72. 

2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any viviparous fifti. 

Two mighty whales, which fwelling Teas had toft. 

One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 
A cub , not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou difl'embling cub ! what wilt thou be. 

When time hath low’d a grizzle on thy cafe ? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow. 

That thine own trip (hall be thine overthrow ? Shakefpeare. 
O moft comical fight ! a country fquire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel’s fhop laft 
night ; but, fuch two unlicked cubs ! Congreve . 

To Cub. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth: ufed of 
beafts, or of a woman in contempt. 

Cub'd in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown George with loufy fwabbers fed ; 

Dead wine, that ftinks of the Borrachio, fup 

From a foul jack, or greafy mapple cup. Dryden s Per f. Sat. 

Cuba'tion. n.f [cubatio, Lat.] The a£l of lying down. Dift. 

Cu'batory. adj. [from cubo , Lat.] Recumbent. Dift. 

Cu'bature. n. f [from cube. J The finding exactly the folid 
content of any propofed body. Harris. 

CUBE. n.f. [from a die.] 

1. [In geometry.] A regular folid body, confifting of fix fquare 

and equal faces or ftdes, and the angles all right, and therefore 
equal. Chambers . 

2. [In arithmetick.] See Cubick Number. 

All the mafter planets move about the fun at feveral dif- 
lances, as their common center, and with different velocities. 
This common law being obferved in all of them, that the 
fquares of the times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cubes of their diftances. Grew' s Cofmolog. b. i. c. 2. f 6. 

Cube Root. \n.f The origin of a cubick number; or a 

Cu'bick Root. J number, by whofe multiplication into itfelf, 
and again into the product, any given number is formed: 


thus two is the cube-root of eight. 


Chambers. 


Cu'beb. n.f. A fmall dried fruit refembling pepper, but fome- 
what longer, of a greyifh-brown colour on the furface, and 
compofed of a corrugated or wrinkled external bark, covering 
a Angle and thin friable (hell or capfule, containing a Angle 
feed of a round ifh figure, blackifh on the furface, and white 
within. It has an aromatick, but not very ftrong fmell, and 
is acrid and pungent to the tafte, but lefs fo than pepper. 
Cubebs are brought into Europe from the ifland of Java; but 
the plant, which produces them, is wholly unknown to us. 
They are warm and carminative; and the Indians fteep them 
in wine, and efteem them provocatives to venery. Hill. 

Aromaticks, as cubebs , cinnamon, and nutmegs, are ulu al- 
ly put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily 
rpirlts. Flayer on the Humours. 

Cu|b ica l. ) 

Cubick. S j l 

i f Having the form or properties of a cube. 


cue / 

A clofe veffel, containing ten cubical feet of air, will 
{lifter a wax-candle of an ounce to burn in it above an hour 
before it be fuftocated. Wilkins's 

It ib above a bundled to one, againft any particular throw 
that you do not caft any given let of faces with four cuhunl 
dice ; becaufe there are fo many feveral combinations of th P 
fix faces of four dice. Bentlevh 

2. It is applied to numbers. 3 ”’ ms - 

The number of four, multiplied into itfelf, produceth the 
fquare number of fixteen ; and that again multiplied bv four 
produceth the cubick number of fixty-four. Jf we fhould fun! 
pofe a multitude adtually infinite, there muft be infinite roots 
and fquare and cubick numbers ; yet, of neceffity, the root is 
but the fourth part of the fquare, and ti,e fifteenth part of the 
cubick number. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

The number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as con! 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical 
numbers. Brown's V ugar Err ours , b. iv. c. , 9 

Cu'bicalness. n. f [from cubical.} The ftate or quality of 
being cubical 

Cubi'culary. adj. [< zubiculum , Latin ] Fitted for the poflure 
of lying down. 

. Giiftom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary beds intodifcu- 
bitory, and introduced a fafhion to go from the baths unto 
teefe. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 6. 

Cu'bxform. adj. [from cube and form.] Of the ftiape of a 

CXFBI I . n. f. [from- cubitus, Latin ] A meafure in ufe amono- 
the ancients; which was originally the diftance from the 
elbow, bending inwards, to the extremity of the middle 
finger. This meafure is the fourth part of a well propor- 
tioned man’s flature. Some fix the Hebrew c bit at twenty 
inches and a half, Paris meafure; and others at eigh een .Calm. 

Prom the tip of the elbow to the end of the long finder, is 
half a yard and a quarter of the flature, and makes a cubit-, 
the firft meafure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed 
and meafured by cubits. Holder on Time. 

Meafur’d by cubit , length, and breadth, and height. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 
The Jews ufed two forts of cubits ; the facred, and the pro- 
fane or common one. Arbuthnot on Keajurcs. 

When on the goddefs firft I caft my fight. 

Scarce feem’d her ftature of a cubit height. Pope. 

Cu'bital. adj. [cubitalis, Latin.] Containing only the length 
of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called pygmies, the 
towers of that city being fo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cubital ftature. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

Ci/ckingstool. n. f. An engine invented for the punifli- 
ment of fcolds and unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. CtrweU 

Thefe mounted on a chair-curale. 

Which moderns call a cucking-Jlool , 

March proudly to the river’s fide. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 2 . 

CU'CKOLD. n f [ cocu, Fr. from coukoo .] One that is mar- 
ried to an adultrefs ; one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world ; why, who would not make 
her hufband a cuckold , to make him a monarch ? I fhould ven- 
ture purgatory for’t. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

There have been, 

Or I am much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this prelent. 

Now while I fpeak this, holds his wife by th’arm, 

That little thinks {he has been fluic’d in's abfence. Shakefp. 

For, though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands, to her the cuckold may fucceed. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Ever fince the reign of king Charles II. the alderman is 
made a cuckold , the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are committed behind the feenes. Swift. 

To Cu'ckold. v. a. 

1. To corrupt a man’s wife ; to bring upon a man the reproach of 
having an adulterous wife ; to rob a man of his wife’s fidelity. 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do’ft thyfelf a pieafure, and 
me a fport. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

2 . To wrong a hufband by unchaftity. 

But fuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor ftrut in ftreets with amazonian pace; 

For that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. Dryd. jfuv. Sat. 6. 

Cu'ckci.dly. adj. [from cuckold .] Having the qualities of a 
cuckold ; poor ; mean ; cowardly ; fneaking. 

Poor cuckoldly knave, I know him not: yeti wrong him to 
call him poor ; they fay the jealous knave hath mafies of 
money. Shakefpeare' s Merry JVives of Windfar. 

Cu'ckoldmakeR. n.f. [cuckold and make.] One that makes 
a practice of corrupting wives. 

If I fpared any that had a head to hit, either young or old, 
he or fhe, cuckold or cucloldrnaker , let me never hope to foe 
a chine again. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, contrived to fleal 
her away. Dryden' s- Sj anif) Fryar. 

Cu'ckoldom. n.f. [from cuckold.] 

1. The ad of adultery. 

She, 
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running ? 


• — A horfeback, ye cuckoo ;- 
a foot. 


Shakefpeare. 


CUD 

die is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and con [pj ring 
cuckoidom againft me. . Dryden' s Spamfh Fryar. 

2. The ftate of a cuckold. 

It is a true faying, that the laft man of the : panfli that 
knows of his cuckoidom , is himfelf. Arbuthn. Hijt. of j. hull. 

CUCKOO, n.f. [eweew, Welfli ; cocu, I r . kockock, Dutch.] 

j. A bird which appears in the Spring; and is faid to fuck the 
e tms of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place ; from which pra&ice, it was ufual to alarm a hufband at 
the approach of an adulterer by calling cuckoo , which, by mi - 
take, was in time applied to the hufband. I his bi rd is re- 
markable for the uniformity of his note, from which his name 
in moft tongues feems to have been formed. 

Finding Mopfa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Pamela', 1 came in. _ Sidney. 

The merry cuckoo , meffenger of Spring, 

His trumpet flirill hath thrice already founded. Spcnfer. 

The piainfong cuckoo gray, 

Whofe note fuli many a man doth mark, 

And dares not anfwer, nay Shakefpeare. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. Shak. 

I deduce, 

From thefi/ft note the hollow cuckoo lings, 

The fymphony of Spring; and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the paftion of the grove. Thomf. Siring. 

2. It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rafeal art thou then, to praife him ft? for 

-but a-foot, he will not budge 
Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

C u ckoo-eud. \ n f The name of a flower. 

L UCK OO- F LOWER - ) J 

When daizies pied, and violets blue, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. 

Nettles, cuckoofiovjcrs, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our fuftaining com. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Cuckoo-spittle, n.f 

Cuckoo-fpittle , or woodfeare, is thatfpumous dew or exuda- 
tion, or both, found upon plants, efpecially about the joints 
of lavender and rofemary ; obferveable with us about the lat- 
ter end of May. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 8. 

Cu cull ate. \ a dj. '[cuciillaius, hooded, Latin.] 

OU COLLATED. 3 

1. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or cowl. 

2. Having the refemblance or fhape of a hood. 

They are differently cucullated , and capuched upon the head 
and back. Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. v. c. 3: 

Cu'cumber. 77. f. [cucumis, Latin ] The name of a plant, 

. and alfo of the fruit of that plan*. 

It hath a flower confifting of one Angle leaf, bell-fhaped, 
and expanded toward the top, and cut into many fegments ; 
of which fome are male, or barren, having no embryo, hut 
only a large ftvle in the middle, charged with the farina : 
others are female, or fruitful, being fattened to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a flefhy fruit, for the moft: 
part oblong and turbinated, which is divided into three or 
four cells, inclofing many oblong feeds. The fpecies are, 
t. The common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 3. The 
long Turky cucumber. 'The firft of thefe kinds is the moft 
common in the Englifh gardens. The fecond fort, which is 
by far the better fruit, as being lefs watery, and containing 
fweet feeds, is the moft common kind cultivated in Holland. 
The third fort is p.ropagated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and alfo its having lefs water, and fewer feeds ; but it is 
not fo fruitful as the common kind, nor will it come fo early. 
The common fort is cultivated in three different feafons ; the 
firft of which is on hot-beds, under garden-frames, for early 
fruit: the fecond is under bell or hand glaffes, for the middle 
crop; and the third is in the common ground for a late crop, 
or to pickle. Miller. 

How cucumbers along the furface creep, 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryden s Virgil. 
Cu'cu mber Wild. See Wild Cucumber. 
c U C URB 1 T A'CEOUS . adj. [from cucwbita, Latin, a gourd.] 

Cucurbit ace -us plant* are thofe which refemble a gourd; 
fuch as the pumpion and melon Chambers. 

Cu cur bite. n.f. [ cucurbita , Latin.] A chymical veffel, 
commonly called a body, made of earth or glafs, in- the fhape 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucurbite. Kfuincy. 

I have, for curiofity’s fake, diftilled quickfilver in a cucurbite, 
fitted with a capacious glafs-head. Boyle on Colours. 

Let common yellow fulphur be put into a cucurbite glafs, 
upon which pour the ftrongeft aqua fort is. Mortimer's Hush. 

CL D. n J [cub, Saxon.] That food which is repofited in the 
firli ftomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed ao-ain. 

Many times, when my mafter’s cattle came hither to°chew 
their cud in this frefh place, I might fee the young bull teftify 

his ' ove - - “ Sidney. 

V OLi I. 


C U F . 

You range the pathlefs wood. 

While on a flow’ry bank he chews the cud. Dryden, 

Cu'dden. \n.f. [without etymology.] A clown; a ttupid 

Cu'ddy. 5 ruftick ; a lew' dolt : a low bad word. 

The Havering cudden , propp’d upon his ftaft. 

Stood ready gaping’ with a grinning laugh. Dryden . 

To Cu'ddle. ' v. n. [a low word, I believe, without etymo- 
Jogy.] 1 o lye clofe ; to fquat. 

Have you mark’d a partridge quake. 

Viewing the tow ring faulcon nigh? 

She cuddles low behind the brake ; a 

Nor would fhe ftay, nor dares {he fly. Prior. 

CU'DGEL. n.f [kudfe, Dutch.] 

jj a ftick to ftrike with, lighter than a club, ftiorter than a 

1 °Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle ; yet the wood, 
dried, is extreme tough ; and was ufed by the captains of _ ar- 
mies, amongft the Romans, for their cudgels. Bacon's N. Hijl. 

Do not provoke the rage of ftones 
And cudgels to thy hide and bones. 

Tremble and vanifh. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2 . 

The afs was quickly given to underftand, with a good 
cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellow and the 
other. L' EJlrange , Fab. 15. 

His ful ly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden' s 'Juvenal. 

This, if well reflected on, would make people more wary 
in the ufe of the rod and the cudgel. Locke. 

The wife Cornelius was convinced, that thefe, being pole- 
mical arts, could no more be learned alone than fencing or 
cudgcl-fi2.f\wg. Arbuthnot and Pope' s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To crojs the Cudgels, is to yield, from the practice of cudgel- 
players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way than it would be to contend 
at firft, and then either to crej's the cudgels , or to be baffled in 
the conclufion. L' EJlrange. 

To Cu'dgel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a ftick. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foul-mouth’d 
man, asr he is ; and fa hi he would cudgel you. Shakefp. H. IV. 

The afs courting his mafter, juft as the fpaniel had done, 
inftead of being ftroked and made much of, is only rated off 
and cudgelled for all his courtfhip. South's Sermons . 

Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d his life; 

Went home, and was cudgell’d again by his wife. Swift. 

2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for your dull afs will 
not mend his pace with beating. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

A good woman happened to pafs by as a compSny of young 
fellows were cudgelling a wallnut-tree, and afked them what 
they did that for. L' Efrange. 

Cudgel-proof, adj. Able to refill: a ftick. 

Plis doublet was of fturdy buff, 

And though not fword, yet cudgel-proof. Hudibras, p. i. 

CuYweed. n.f [from cud and zueecl . ] A plant. 

It hath downy leaves : the cup of the. flower is fcaly, neither 
Alining nor fpecious : the flowers are cut in form of a ftar. It 
is cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Cue. n. J'. \_queue, a tail, French.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing ; as, the long curl of a wig. 

2. The laft words of a fpeech which the player who is to an- 
fwer catches, and regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin : when you have fpoken your fpeech, 
enter into that brake; and fo every one according to his 
cue. Sbakefpeare's Midfummer Night's' Dream . 

3. A hint ; an intimation ; a fhort direction. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he fhould weep for her ? What would he do. 

Had he the motive and the cue for paftion 
That I hive ? He would drown the ftage with tears. Shakefp. 
Let him know how many fervants there are, of both fexes, 
who expea vails ; and give them their cue to attend in two 
lines, as he leaves the houfe. Swift. 

4. T. he part which any man is to play in his turn. 

Hold your hands. 

Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 

Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Neither is Oito heie a much more taking gentleman : 
nothing appears in his cue to move pity, or any way make the 
audience of his party. Rymer's Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

5. Humour; temper of mind : a low word? 

CLE RL O . n. J . [Span ifh.] I o be in cuerpo, is to be without 
the upper coat or cloke, fo as to difeover the true fhape of 
the cuerpo or body. 1 

Expos’d in cuerpo to their rage, 

rnrV th Tr my i rn,S , and , equipage. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

UUJY. n.f [zuffa, a battle, Zufar e, to fight, Italian.] 

1 . A blow with the fift ; a box ; a ftroke. 

The prieft let fall the book, 

And a* he ftoop’d again to take it up, 

6 C ' The 
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The mad -brain'd bridegroom took him (uch a cuff. 

That down fell prieft and book, and book and prieft. Shak. 
^There was, tor a while, no money bid for argument, 
UHiCis the poet and the player went to cuffs in the queftion. 

Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 
. e S ave oer a cl! ff °n the ear, and fhe would prick him 
with her knitting- needle. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of John Bull. 

i heir own fe&s, which now lie dormant, would be foon 
at cuffs again with each other about power and prefer- 

™ ent - , , , , Swift. 

2. It is ufed of birds that fight with their talons. 

To Cuff, v n. [from the noun.] To fight ; to fcuffle. 
Clapping farces a£ted by the court. 

While the peers cuff. \ to make the rabble fport. Dryd. Juv. 
To Cuff. v. a. 

To ftrike with the fill. 

I’ll after him again, and beat him.- 


I. 


■Do, cuff him foundly ; but never draw thy fword. Shake/. 


W eli, fir Jofeph, at your intreaty ; but were not you, my 
Tend, abufed and cuffed , and kicked ? Congreve s Old Batchelor. 

2. To ftrike with talons. 

I hofe lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 
bit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledg’d virtues, that would rife 
I o nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. Otway. 

The daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 

With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden. 

7 ney with their quills did all the hurt they cou’d. 

And cuff’d the tender chickens from their food. Dryden. 

3. i o ftrike with wings. This feems improper. 

Hov’ring about the coafts they make their moan. 

And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryd. Atn. 

Cuff. n.f. [coeffe, French.] Part of the fieeve. 

He railed at fops; and, inftead of the common faftiion, he 
would vifit his miftrefs in a morning-gown, band, fttort cuffs , 
and a peaked beard. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Cu'inage. n. f l he making up of twine into fuch forms, as 
it is commonly framed into, for carriage to other places Cowel. 

CU 7 RASS. n f [cuiraJJe,Yx. from cuir, leather; coraccia, Ital.] 
A breaftplate. 

The lance purfu’d the voice without delay. 

And pierc’d his cuirafs , with fuch fury fent. 

And fign’d his bofom with a purple dint. Dryden. 

Cuira'ssier. n. f [from cuirafs.] A man at arms ; a foldier 
in armour. 

The field all iron, caft a gleaming brown. 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraffiers, all in fteel, for ftanding fight. Milt. Farad . Reg. 
The picture of St. George, wherein he is deferibed like a 
cuiraffier , or horfeman completely armed, is rather a fymbo- 
lical image than any proper figure. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cuish. n.f. [cuiffe , French.] * The armour that covers the 
thighs. 

I faw young Harry, with his beaver on. 

His cuijhes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rife from the ground like feather’d Mercury. Shak. Hen.lV. 

The croflet fome, and fome the cuijhes mould. 

With filver plated, and with dudfile gold. Dryden’ s JEn. 
But what had our author to wound Aeneas with at fo cri- 
tical a time ? And how came the cuijhes to be worfe tempered 
than the reft of his armour ? Dryden’ s Virg. Ain. Dedicat. 

CTlde Es. n.f [colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scotland. 

Cu'lerage. n.f The fame plant with Arse- smart. Ainfw. 

CuYinary. adj. [ culina , Latin.] Relating to the kitchen; 
relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfe thofe vapours and exhalations, 
as foon as they {hall at any time begin to afeend from the fun, 
and make them prefently fall back again into him, and by that 
aefion increafe his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increafes the heat of a culinary fire. Newton. 

To thofe, who, by reafon of their northern expofition, will 
be ft ill forced to be at the expence of culinary fires, it will 
reduce the price of their manufacture. Arbuthnot. 

7 'o CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To felect from others ; to 
pick out of many. 

The beft of every thing they had, being culled out for 
themfelves, if there were- in their flocks any poor difeafed 
thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for 
the altar of God. Hooker , b. v. feff. 3 .1. 

Our engines fhall be bent 
Againft the brows of this refilling town : 

Call for our chiefeft men of difeipline, 

To cull the plots of beft advantage. Shake fp. King John. 

Like the bee, culling from ev’ry flow’r, 

Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey. Sh. 

In this covert will we make our ftand. 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shake f. Hen. VI. p. iii. 

I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of fimples. . Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet . 
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out the 
Cocke. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


7 hen in a moment fortune (hall cull forth, 

Out of one fide, her happy minion. Shake/p, Kim !¥ /.,, 

1 be cho >«ft of the Britifli, the Roman, Saxon, and {Y 
man laws, being culled, as it were, this grand charter was ex 
traded. /W, Parley of Beat 

VV hen falfe flow rs of rhetorick thou would’ft cull, J ’ 
Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. Drvl 

From his herd he culls , * * 

For daughter, four the fa i reft of his bulls. Dryd. Virg Geo- 
When the current pieces of the fame denomination 6 are' of 
different weights, then the traders in money cull 
heavier, and melt them down with profit. 

With humble duty and officious hafte, 

I’ll c- ll the fartheft mead for thy repaft, 

1 he various oft rings of the world appear: 

From each file nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddefs with the glitt’ring fpoil. 

Culler, n.f. [from cull.] One who picks or choofes. 

CU'LLION. n. f. [cog Hone, a fool, Ital. perhaps from fcullion. 
It feems to impoit meannefs rather than folly.] A lcoundrel • 
a mean w retch. 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of fuch a cullion. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Up to the breach, you dogs ; avaunt, you culiions. Shakef. 

CuYlionly. adj. [from cullion.] Having the qualities of a 
cullion ; mean ; ba'e. 

I’ll make a fop o’ th’ moonfhine of you : you whorfon, cul- 
lion y, barber-monger, draw. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

CuYlumbine. n.J. [more properly fpelt Columbine, which 
fee.] The flowers of this plant are beautifully variegated 
with blue, purple, red, and white. Mi.ler . 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry-bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullumbines. Sp nfer’s Sonnets. 

CUTLY . n. J. [ coglione , Ital. a fool.] A man deceived or im- 
pofed upon ; as, by {harpers or a ftrumpet. 

Why {hould you, whole mother wits 
Are furnifh’d with all perquifits, 

IB’ allow’d to put all tricks upon 

Our cully fex, and we ufe none ? Hudibras , p. iii. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting fpare : 

They purchafe but fophifticated ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becaufe I won’t let him 
make me over by deed as his lawful cully. Arbuthnot. 

To CuYly. v. a. [from the noun ] To befool; to cheat; to 
trick ; to deceive ; to impofe upon. 

CulmiYerous. adj. [culmus and fero , Latin.] 

Culmif erous plants are fuch as have a fmooth jointed flalk, 
and ufually hollow ; and at each joint the ftalk is wrapped 
about with Angle, narrow', long, {harp-pointed leaves, and 
their feeds are contained in chaffy hufks. Quincy. 

There are alfo feveral forts of grafles, both of the Cyprus 
and cuhniferous kinds ; fome with broader, others with nar- 
rower leaves. Woodward on FojJiU. 

The propereff food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome cuhniferous plants; as 
oats, ■ barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arbuthn. 

To CIFLMINAT'E. v.n. [oilmen, Latin.] To be vertical; 
to be in the meridian. 

Par and wide his eye commands: 

For fight no obftacle found here, or {hade, 

But all funfhir.e; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

Culmination, n.f [from culminate.] The tranfit ol a p'a- 
net through the meridian. 

Culpability, n.f [from culpable.] Blameablenefs. 

CULPABLE, adj. [ cu/pabilis , Latin ] 


2. 


Criminal. 

Proceed no ft rai ter ’gain ft our uncle Glo’fter, 

Than from true evidence of good efteem, 

He be approv’d in practice culpable. Shakefp. Hairy V 1. /. n» 
Guilty. 

Thefe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or favourers of 
their friends. Spcnfer’s State of Ireland. 

Blameable ; blameworthy. 

7 'he wifdom of God fetteth before us in Scripture fo many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one ol them, without 
fomewhat noted wherein they were culpable , to the end that 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged, Thou only art 
holy , Thou only art jujl. Hooker’s Preface. 

All fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore curable’, 10 
as much as it was in every man’s power to have proven n 
i t . South’s Sermons 


or 


CuYpableness. n.f [from culpable.] Blame; guilt. 
CuYpably. adv. [from culpable.] Blameably ; criminally. 
If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably , it is not 
expected we fhould communicate holily Tv; 


to 

or. 


be expected we fhould communicate jiu.uv - 

Culprit, n.f. [about this word there is great difpute. It is 
ufed by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the priloncr 
declares himfelf not guilty, and puts himiclr upon his tua ? 
anfwers ; Culprit , God fend thee a good dc iverance. It is llke ') 
that it is a corruption of par ait. May it Jo appem 


the 


v/ 


i(h 
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Waller. 


Addifon’ s Cato. 


wifo of the judge being that the prifoner may be found inno- 
cent.] A man arraigned before his judge. 

The knight appear’d, and filence they proclaim ; 

Then firft the cu.prit anfwer'd to his name ; 

And, after forms of law, was laft requir’d 
To name the thing that woman moft defir’d. Dryden . 

An author is in the condition of a culprit ; the publickare 
his judges: by allowing too much, and condefcending too far, 
he may injure his own caufe ; and by pleading and aflerting 
too boldly, he may difpleafe the court. Prior s Pref to Solomon. 

CuYter. n.f [cuter, Latin.] The iron of the plow per- 
pendicular to the Iheare. It is commonly written coulter . 

* Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

Doth root upon ; while that the culter rufts, 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakefpeare’ s Hen.V, 

To CULTIVATE, v. a. [ cultiver , French.] 

1. To forward or improve the produdf of the earth, by manual 
induftry. 

Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, will, if cul- 
tivated, be moft fiourilhing in production ; and, as the foil is 
good, and no coft nor care wanting to improve it, we muft 
entertain hopes of the richeft harveft. " Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. To improve ; to meliorate. 

Weie we but lefts indulgent to our faults. 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 

Our mule would flourifh. 

To make man mild and fociable to man, 

7 'o cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difeipline, and liberal arts, 

Th’ cmbellifhments of life. 

CultivaTion. n.J'. [from cultivate.] 

1. The art or practice of improving foils, and forwarding or 
meliorating vegetables. 

2. Improvement in general ; promotion; melioration. 

An innate light difeovers the common notions of good and 
evil, which, by cultivation and improvement, may be ad- 
vanced to higher and brighter difeoveries. South’s Sermons. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cidtivation of learning, 
are required to give a feafoning to retirement, and make us 
tafte the blelling. Dryden. 

Cultiva'tor. n.f [from cultivate.] One who improves, 
promotes, or meliorates ; or endeavours to forward any ve- 
getable product, or any thing elfe capable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome cultivators of 
clover-grafs, that from a great quantity of the feed not any 
grafs fprings up. Boyle’s Unfuccefsful Experiments. 

CULTURE, n.f [cultura, Latin.] 

1. 7 'he a 61 of cultivation; the a£l of tilling the ground; 
tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and culture to our underftand- 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 Efl viii. 6. 

Thefe three laft were flower than the ordinary wheat of 
itfelf, and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

7 he plough was not invented ’till after the delude ; the 
earth requiring little or no care ox culture, but yielding its in- 
creafe freely, and without labour and toil. Woodward. 

Where grows ?— Where grows it ivot ? If yarn our toil. 
We ought to blame the culture , not the foil. 

Fix’d to no fpot is happinefs fincere. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

7 'hey rofe as vigorous as the fun ; 

- 7 'hen to the culture of the willing glebe. Thomfon’s Spring. 

2. Art of improvement and melioration. 

One might wear any paflion out of a family by culture , as 
fkilful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 

.,. be r a , ut /- Tatter, N». 7S . 

1-0 Cu LTURF-. V. a. [from the noun.] To cultivate; to ma- 
nure; to till. It is ufed by Thomfon, but without authority. 

CVlver. n.f. [culpffe, Saxon.] A pigeon. An old word. 

Had he fo done, he had him {hatch’d away, 

More light than culver in the faulcon’s fift. Fairy Jjueen. 
Whence, borne on liquid win©;, 


The found culver {hoots. Thomfon’s Spring. 


t r '•'vr/tjuri j KJ U f if ll' 

Cu lverin. n.f. [cclouvrine, French.] A fpecies of ordnance. 
A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty pounds 
of powder, and a bullet of fixty-four pounds ; a culverin , fix- 
teen pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a 
demi -culver iu, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve 

p0U T ti . „ . mukirn’! Math. Magic. 

^iderc a well-pohfh d mall gives us (he jov 

To fee our prince his matchlefs force employ: 

F'd fooner has he touch’d the flying ball. 

But tis already more than half the°mall ; 

And fuch a fury from his srm’t has got, 

As from a fmoaking culverin ’twere {hot. 

Culver key. n.J. A fpecies of flower. 

Looking down the meadows I could fee 
cow flips, to make garlands. 

°, T , MBER. v. a. [ kommeren , komberen , 

'* 1 o embarrafs ; to entangle; to obftrutft 

iy afks he, what avails him not in fight, 

Ann would but cumber, and retard hi« flight. 


Waller. 


a girl cropping 
r . ~ Walton s Angler, 

[kommeren, hmberen , to difturb, Dutch.] 


ones. 


In which his only excellence is plac’d ! 

You give him death, that intercept his hafte. Dryd. Fables 6 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clog’d with his cloaths, and cumber’d with his years. Dryd > 
The learning and maftery of a tongue, being uneafy and 
unpleafant enough in itfelf, fhould not be cumbered with any 
other difficulties, as is done in this way of proceeding. Locke. 
To croud or load with fomething ufelefs. 

I come feeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none : cut it 
down, why cumbercth it the ground ? Lu. x iii. 7° 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. Shakefp. Timon. 
The multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially frivolous 
ies, is not only loft labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpofe. Locke. 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; to diftrefs. 

Domeftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. Shakefpeare’ s Jul. Cm far . 

4. To bufy ; to diftraeft with multiplicity of cares. 

Martha was cumbered about much ferving. Luke, x. 40. 

5. To be troublefome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ? It makes the better 
hedge ; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 
the thief. Grew’ s Cofmol. b. iii. c. 2. Jeff. 47* 

CuYber. n.f. [komber, Dutch.] Vexation; embarrafiment ; 
obftrudfion ; hindrance; difturbance; diftrefs. 

By the occafion thereof I was brought to as great cu?nber 
and danger, as lightly any might efcape. Sidney , b. ii. 

Thus fade thy 7 ielps, and thus thy cumbers fpring. Spenfer. 
The greateft fhips are leaft ferviceable, go very deep in 
water, are of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. Raleigh i 

Cumbersome, adj. [ from cumber . ] 

1. 7 roublefome ; vexatious. 

7 'hinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to 
break off fo pleafing a company, with going to perform a 
cumberfome obedience. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Burthenfome; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firft part by accident, and to 
write the fecond by fome defedls in the firft : thefe are the cwn- 
berfo?ne perquifites of authors. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. Unweildy ; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumberfome , and fcarce to be readily 
managed. Newton’s Opt. 

Cu'mbersomely. adj. [from cumberfome.] In a troublefome 
manner ; in a manner that produces hindrance and vexation. 

Cu'mbersomeness. n.f [from cumberfome.] Encumbrance^ 
hindrance ; obftrudlion. 

CTmbrance. n.f. [from cumber.] Burthen; hindrance; inr* 
pediment. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools. 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught niay merit praife. Milt. P. Ll 

Cumbrous, adj. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublefome; vexatious; disturbing. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleft ; 

All ftriving to infix their feeble ftings. 

That from their noyance he no where can reft. Fairy ffjueen. 

2. Oppreffive ; burthenfome. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much ! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 

Faireft and eafieft, of* this cumbrous charge. Milt. Par. Lojl . 

Black was his count’nance in a little fpace ; 

For all the blood was gather’d in his face : \ 

Help was at hand ; they rear’d him from the ground. 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 

Then lanc’d a vein. Dryden . 

Pofieffion’s load was grown fo great, 

He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight. Swift. 

3. Jumbled; obftruaing each other. ° J ' 

Swift to their feveral quarters hafted then 
The cumb’rous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milt. P. Loft . 

Cu mfrey. n. f. A medicinal plant. 

CTmin. n. f. [ cuminum , Latin.] A plant. 

The root is annual, the leaves like thofe of fenel : the feeds 
fmall, long, narrow, and crooked; two of which fucceed 
each other’s flower, as in other umbelliferous plants. 7Te 
feeds of this plant are ufed in medicine, which are brought 
from the ifland of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too 
tender for our climate. Miller 

rr. r-T TM rue5 and CUmin -> good for eyes. Spenfer 

T o CU ML LATE. v.a. [ cumulo , Latin.] To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty fihoals of (hells, bedded and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongft earth, will fcarcelv con- 
ceive which way thefe could ever live. Woodward’s Nat. Hi,} 
umula tion. n. f. The act of heaping together. ZJicJ 

— S£ 
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CUN 

that common moral, fejlina lente ; and that celerity fhould 
always be con tempered with cunSiation. Brown's Yulg.Errours. 
CUNCTA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] One given to delay ; a lingerer; 
an idler ; a fluggard. 

Others, being unwilling to difcourage fuch cunFtators, al- 
ways keep them up in good hope, that, if they are not yet 
called, they may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the laft 
hour. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Cund. v. n. [from konnen , to know, Dutch.] To give no- 
tice : a provincial or obfolete word. See Conder. 

They are directed by a balker or huer on the cliff, who, 
difcerning the courfe of the pilchard, cundetb , as they call it, 
the mafter of each boat. Carew’ s Survey of Cornwal. 

CUNEAL. adj. [cuneus , Latin.] Relating to a wedge; having 
the form of a wedge. 

Cunea'ted. adj. \_cuneus , Latin.] Made in form of a wedge. 
Cuneiform, adj. [from cuneus and forma, Latin.] Having the 
form of a wedge. 

Cuneiform-bones, n.f. The fourth, fifth, and fixth bones 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like fhape, being 
large above and narrow below. DiFt. 

Cu'nner. n.f A kind of fifh lefs than an oyfter, that {ticks 
. clofe to the rocks. Jl in J worth. 

CU'NNiNG. adj. [from connan. Sax. konnen , Dut. to know.] 

1. Skilful; knowing; well, inftrudfted ; learned. 

School mafters will I keep within my houfe. 

Fit to inffrudt her youth. — To cunning men 
I will be very kind ; and liberal 

To mine own children, in good bringing up. Shakefpeare. 

I do prefent you with a man of mine, 

Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftrudt her fully in thofe (ciences. Shakefpeare. 

Wherein is he good, but to tafte fack and drink it ? Wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it ? Wherein 
cunning , but in craft? Wherein crafty, but in villainy? 
Wherein villainous, but in all things ? Wherein worthy, but 
in nothing. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. i. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and 
in filver, and that can fkill to cut and to grave. 2 Chron. ii. 7. 
When Pedro does the lute command, 

She guides the cunning artifl’s hand. Fi lor. 

2 . Peformed with fkill ; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtile net, 

Enwrapped in foul Imoak, and clouds more black than jet. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Afueen, b. ii. cant. 7. fan. 28. 
And there befide of marble ftone was built 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery ; 

On which true Chriflians blood was often fpilt, . 

And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 

Once put out thy light, 

•Thou cunning ft pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat ^ 

That can thy light relumine. Shakefpeare j Othello. 

3. Artfully deceitful ; fly ; defigning ; trickifh ; full of fetches 
and ftratagems ; fubtle ; crafty ; fubdolous. 

Men will leave truth and milery to fuch as love it ; they are 
refolved to be cunning : let others run the hazard of being 
fincere. Souths Sermons. 

4. Acted with fubtilty. _ ,. r 

"] he more he protefted, the more his father thought he dil- 

fembled, accounting his integrity to be but a cunning face of 

falfhood. . St **y> L u * 

Canning, n.f. [cunninge, Saxon.] , </r . 

1. Artifice; deceit; flynefs; Height; craft; fubtilty; diffimula- 

tion ; fraudulent dexterity. ' , . 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that milerabie 

fubiedt of his cunning , whereof you fpeak. Sidney. 

We take cunning for a finifter or crooked wifdom; and 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
a wife man, not "only in point of honeffy, but in point of 

ability. - Bacon ' R JI“ y 23 ‘ 

Thefe fmall wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, 

and it were a good deed to make a lift of them; for nothing 
doth more hurt than that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

2. Art; fkill; knowledge. . , . f .. „ , ,, 

Cu'nningly. adv. [from cunning.] Artfully; flyly, fub- 

tily ; by fraudulent contrivance ; craftily. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature, there was diligent 
enquiry made of fuch as had railed and d^perfed a bruit and 
rumour, a little before the field fought, that the rebels had he 
day, and that the king’s army was overthrown, and the ki g 
fled ; whereby it was fuppofed, that many fuccours were cun- 
ningly put off and kept back. Bacons Henry V II. 

I muft meet my danger, and deftroy him nrit , 

But cunningly and cloddy. Denham s Sophy. 

When ftock is high, they come between, 

Making by fecond-hand their offers ; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen, 

With each a million in his coffers. 

Cu'NNiNGMAN. n. f. [cunning and man.] A man who pretends 
to tell fortunes, or teach how to recover llolen goods. 


CUP 

He fent him for a ftrong detachment 
Of beadle, conftable; and watchmen, 

T’ attack the cunningman , for plunder 
Committed falfly on his lumber. Huclibras , p. iii. cant. j. 

Cu'nningness. n.f [from cunning.] Deceitfuinefs ; flynefs. 
CUP. n.f [cup, Sax. hop, Dut. coupe, French.] 

1. A fmall veflel to drink in. 

Thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the 
former manner when thou waft his butler. Gcnrfs , xi. 1 3. 

Ye heav’nly pow’rs, that guard 
The Britifh ifles, fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from focial cups. Philips , 

2. The liquor contained in the cup; the draught. 

Which when the vile enchanterefs perceiv'd, 

How that my lord from her I would reprieve. 

With cup thus charm’d, imparting fhe deceiv’d. Fairy Queen. 

All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
Thereof their defervings. Shakefpeare'’ s King Lear. 

Wil’t pleafe your lordfhip, drink a cup of fack. Shakefp. 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice, 

To the firft delicious cup 

All their reafon render up. Waller. 

The beft, the deareft fav’rite of the fky, 

Muft tafte that cup ; for man is born to die. Pope’s Odyff. 

3. Social entertainment; merry bout, [in the plural.] 

Then fhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words, 

Be in their flowing cups frefhly remember’d. Shakef. H. V. 
Let us fuppofe that I were reafoning, as one friend with 
another, by the firefide, or in our cups, without care, without 
any great affection to either party. Knolles’s Hiforyof theTurks. 

It was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, fince talking 
is the difeafe of age ; but amongft cups, makes fully a wonder. 

Ben. Johnfons Difcoverics. 
Marrying, or proftituting, as befel 
Rape or adultery, where paflxngfair 

Allur’d them : thence from cups , to civil broils ! Milton. 

Amidft his cups with fainting fhiv’ringfeiz’d. 

His limbs disjointed, and all o’er difeas’d, 

His hand refutes to fuftain the bowl. Drydens Perfus. 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the hufk of an acorn, the 
bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the fame colour and fhape, placed in the cavity 
of another of an hemifpherick figure, in much the fame man- 
ner as an acorn in its cup. Woodward on Fojfils. 

5. Cup and Can. Familiar companions. The can is the large 
veflel, out of which the cup is filled, and to which it is acon- 
ftant aflociate. 

You boafting tell us where you din’d, 

And how his lordfhip was fo kind ; 

Swear he’s a moft facetious man ; 

That you and he are cup and can : 

You travel with a heavy load. 

And quite miftake preferment’s road. Swift. 

To Cup. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fupply with cups : this fenfe is obfolete. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d : 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d ! 

Cup us, ’till the world go round. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. To fix a glafs-bell or cucurbite upon the fkin, to draw the 

blood in fcarification. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 

Corrupts, and there remains in ipite ol art:. 

Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail ; 

All outward remedies and inward fail. Drydens rabies. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of the air of Billingfgate, without know- . 
in£r who I am ; or whether I deferve to be cupped and (can c 
atlhis rate. Spectator, N«. 59 - 

Biiftering, cupping, and bleeding are feldom of ufe but to 
the idle and intemperate. Addifons Spectator, N'- Ur 

Him the damn’d dodlors and his friends immur d ; 

They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d; in fhort they cur d. ro 1 1. 

Cupbe'are r. n J. 

1 . A11 officer of the king’s houfhold. . . . r 

There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intimation 0 

king’s pleafure to wait and to be fworn his icrvant, and io - 
]y after his cupbearer at large; and the Summer follo ^S^ 
was admitted in ordinary. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a feaft. ^ Tp r ; arn , 

This vine was faid to be given to 1 ro% the father _ 


by Jupiter, as a recompence for his carrying away 
Ganymede to be his cupbearer. 


his foa 

Notes on the Odjf 


Ganymede to be ms cuppea? er . q,, ,, nn 1 

Cu'PMARD. n.f. [cup and bopd, a cafe or receptacle, baN -.J 

A cafe with fhclves, in which victuals or earthen 

Pl ‘ , Son’ 1 e trees are beft for planchers, as deal ; hmtf orttbies, 

as walnut. Boom's A otwal AiAjV 


cupboards, and delks, 
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Codrus had but one bed ; fo fhort to boot. 

That his fhort wife’s fhort legs hung dangling out: 

His cupboard’s head fix earthen pitchers grac’d, _ 

Beneath them was his trufty tankard plac’d. Drydens juv. 
Yet their wine and their vidluals thefe curmudgeon 
lubbards, 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
To Clipboard, v. a. [from the noun.] I o treafure in a cup- 
board ; to hoard up. 

The belly did remain 
I’ th’ mid ft o’ th’ body, idle and una&ive. 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Shakefpeare s C-oriolanus. 

Cup'idity. n.f [1 cupiditas , Latin.] Concupifcence ; uwlaw- 
ful or unreafonable longing. 

CUPOLA, n.f [Italian.] A dome ; the hemifpherical fummit 
of a building. 

Nature feems to have defigned the head as the cap°l a 
moft glorious of her works; and when we load it with fupei- 
numerary ornaments, we deftroy the fymetry of the human 
figure. Addijon s Spectator, IS 1 . 28. 

Cu'ppfl. See Coppel. 

There be other bodies fixed, which have little or no fpint ; 
fo as there is nothing to fly out, as we fee in the fluff whereof 
cuppels are made, which they put into furnaces, upon which 
fire worketh not. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N'. 799 * 

Cu'pper. n.f. [from cup.] One who applies cupping-glafles ; 
a fcarifier. 

Cupping-glass, n.f. [from cup and glafs.] A glafs ufed by 
fcarifiers to draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn outward by 
cupping-glajfcs, and brought to fuppuration. JVif email’s Surgery. 
Cu'preous. adj. [^ cuprous , Latin.] Coppery; confifting of 
copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little fal armoniack, 
made copper inflammable, I took fome fmall grains, and put 
them under the wiek of a burning candle, whereby they were 
with the melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cupreous body did burn for a good while. Boyle. 
Cur. n.f. [korre, Dutch. SeeCuRTAL.] 

1. A wortblefs degenerate dog. 

How does your fallow greyhound, fir ? — 

’Tis a good dog. 

—A cur, fir. 

— Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. Shakefpeare .. 

Here’s an old drudging cur turned off to flhift for himfelf, 
for want of the very teeth and heels that he had loft in his 
mailer’s fervice. L’EJlrangc , Fable 25. 

A cur may bear 

The name of tiger, lion, or whate’er 

Denotes the nobleft or the faireft beaft. Dryden’ s fuvenah 

2. A term of reproach for a man. 

What would you have, ye curs. 

That like not peace nor war ? Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

I his knight had occafion to inquire the way to St. Anne’s- 
lane ; upon which the perfon, whom he fpoke to, called him 
a young popilh cur , and alked him, who made Anne a 
faint. Addifons Spectator, N°. 125. 

Cubt able. adj. [from cure.] That admits a remedy; that 
may be healed. 

A confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- 
fers from all other curable difeafes, that it is not to be worn 
away by change of diet, or a chearful fpirit. Harvey on Confump. 
A defperate wound muft Ikilful hands employ. 

But thine is curable by Philip’s boy. Dryden’ s Juvenal’s Sat. 
CTr able ness, n.f [from curable.] Poffibility to be healed. 
Cu'racy. n. f [from curate.] Employment of a curate, dif- 
tincf from a benefice ; employment which a hired clergyman 
holds under the beneficiarv. 

They get into orders as foon as they can, and, if they be 
^ very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town. Sxvift. 
CU RATE. n. f [ curator , Latin.] A clergyman hired to per- 
form the duties of another. 

Pie Ipar d no pains ; for curate he had none ; 

Nor durft he truft another with his care. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. A parifli prieft. 

I thought the Englilh of curate had been an ecclefiaftical 
hi i cling. No fuch matter ; the proper import of the word 
fignihes one who has the cure of fouls. Collier on Pride. 

u^rai eship. n.f, [from curate.] Fhe fame with curacy. 
Cu R ATIVE. adj. [from cure.] Relating to the cure of dif- 
eafes ; not prelervative. 

_ A rhe therapeutick or curative phyfick, we term that which 
rcitores the patient unto fanity. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b iv. 
Theie may be taken proper ufeful indications, both prefer- 
c * r «t*ve, from the qualities of the air. Arbuthnot. 

OP. n -J- [Latin.] One that has the care and fuper- 
mtendencc of any thino\ 

The curators of Bedlam affure us, that fome lunaticks are 
perions of honour. o„. • /> 

^ n 'f % [ cour ber, to bend, French.] 

1. A curb is an iron chain, made fail t( 
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branches of the bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running 


over the beard of the horfe. 


Farrier’s Diet . 


The ox hath his bow, the horfe his curb, and thc fo ulc °n 
his bells ; fo man hath his defire. Shakef As you like it. 

So four fierce couriers, ftarting to the race, 

Scow’r through the plain, and lengthen cv i) pace; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’nirig cries they tear. Dry a, 
2. Reftraint; inhibition; oppofition ; hindrance. 

The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakefpeare s CcnoiauuS. 

We remain 

In ftricteft bondage, though thus far reinov d. 


Under th’ inevitable curb, referv’d 


Ail. A322. 


to the upper part of the 


Dryd. Fables . 
Dryden * 


Prior * 
Pope . 


His captive multitude. Milton s Paradife Lojl, 

Bv thefe men, religion, that fhould be ^ 

The curb, is made the Ipur to tyranny. Denham’s Sophy. 
Even they who think us under no other tie to the true in- 
tereft of our country, will allow this to be an effetf ual curb 
upon us. Atterburfs Sermons. 

3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs along 
the infide of a horfe’s hoof; that is, on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to the leg of the lame fide. Farrier s DiFt , 
To Curb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo guide or reftrain a horfe with a curb. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming fteed. ^ Mdt. 

2. To reftrain; to inhibit; to check; to confine; to hold back. 

Were not the laws planted amongft them at the firft, and 
had they not governours to curb and keep them ftill in awe and 
obedience ? Spenfer on Iieuritd. 

Then thou, the mother of fo fweet a child. 

Her falfe imagin’d Jofs ceafe to lament. 

And wifely learn to curb thy forrows wild. Milton. 

If fenfe and learning are fuch unfociable imperious things, 
he ought to keep down the growth of his reafon, and curb his 
intellectuals. Collier on Pride . 

At this Hie curb’d a groan, that elfe had come ; 

And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb ; 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glew’d 
Her lips, and railing it, her fpeech renew’d. 

’Till force returns, his ardour we reftrain. 

And curb his warlike with to crofs the main. 

Knowing when a mufe fhould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when fhe fhould be curbed. Rofconimon , 
Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow. 

Where pinching want muft curb thy warm defires. 

And houlhold cares fupprefs thy genial fires. 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wifely curb'd proud man’s pretending wit. 

2. Sometimes with from ; fometimes with of. 

Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The confequence of the crown. Shakefpeare’ s Cy mb dine. 

CURD. n.f. [See Crudle.] The coagulation of milk; the 
concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. 

Milk of itfelf is fuch a compound of cream, cards, and 
whey, as it is eafily turned and diflol vedh Bacon s Nat. Hiflory. 
This night, at leaft, with me forget your care ; 

Chefnuts and curd , and cream fhall be your fare. Dryden. 

LetSporus tremble. — What ! that thing of filk ! 

Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk ? Pope. 

To Curd. v. a. [from the noun.] To turn to curds ; to caufe 
to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 

To fay I am thy mother ? Shakefp. All’s well that ends well: 
To Cu'rble. v n. [from curd.] To coagulate ; to fhoot to- 
gether ; to- concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red rofes, keep the milk 
fomewhat from turning or curding in the ftomach. Bacon. 

Some to the houfe, 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 

Sip round the pail, or tafte the curdling cheefe. Thom. Sum. 
To Cu'rdle. v. a. To caufe to coagulate ; to force into con- 
cretions. 

His changed powers at firft themfelves not felt, 

’Till curdled cold his courage ’gan t’ affail. Fairy Afueen, b. i. 
x Mixed with the fixth part of a fpoonful of milk, it burnt 
to the fpace of one hundred pulfes, and the milk was curdled. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N 3 . 366. 
My foul is all the fame, 

Unmov’d with fear, and mov’d with martial fame ; 

But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, 

And fcarce thefhadow of a man remains. Dryden s Virgil. 

Ev’n now I fali a victim to thy wrongs ; 

Ev’n now a fatal draught works out my foul ; 

Ev ! n now it curdles in my fhr in king veins 
The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 

There is in the fpirit of wine fome acidity, by which 
brandy curdles milk. Floyer 

CiPrdy. adj. [from curd ] Coagulated ; concreted ; full of 
curds ; curdled. 
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C U R 

It differs from a vegetable ejmulfion, by coagulating into a 

W>’ mafs with acids - Arbuthnct on Aliments . 

CUR ii. n.f. [ cura , Latin.] 

j. Remedy; refiorative. 

This league that we have made, 

Will give her fadnefs very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 

This vyidow lady ? . Shakefpeare s King John. 

Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure. 

All thefe he muff, and guiltlefs oft, endure. Drydens Fables. 

Now we re ador’d, and the next hour difpleafc; 

At hi ft your cure, and after your difeafe. Granville. 

Horace advifes the Romans to feek a feat in fome remote 
part, by way of a cure for the corruption of their manners. Sw. 

2. A<ft of healing. 

1 oo cures to-day, and to-morrow. Lu. xiii. 32. 

3. The benefice or employment of a curate or clergyman. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be faid againft 
entangling property, fpinning out caufes, fqueezing clients, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than thofe who break 
them. Collier. 

To Cure. v. a. [euro, Latin.] 

1. To heal; to reftore to health ; to remedy; to recover: with 
of before the difeafe. Ufed of patients or difeafes. 

The bones, in (harp colds, wax brittle ; and therefore all 
contufions of bones, in hard weather, are more difficult to 
cure. Bacon’s Natw al Hiflory , N y . 688. 

Here the poor Lover, that has long endur’d 
Some proud nymph’s fcorn,ot his fond paffion’s cur’d. Waller. 
I never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love unpra£lis’d hearts endure. 

From love, the foie difeafe thou canft not cure. Pope. 

2. To prepare in any manner, fo as to be preferved from cor- 
ruption. 

The beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured, as to ftink 
many times before it came fo far as Holland. Temple. 

Cu'reless. adj. [ cure and lefs.] Without cure; without 
remedy. 

Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds; 

No way to fly, nor ftrength to hold out flight. Shak. H. VI. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To curelefs ruin. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice . 

If, faid he, 

-Your grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav’n, with patience undergo 
A curelefs ill, fince fate will have it fo. Dryden’s Fables. 

Cu'rer. n. f [from cure.] A healer; a phyfician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies : if you 
fliould fight, you go againft the hair of your profeffions. Shak. 

The indexterity and worfe fuccefs oi the moft famous of 
our confumption curers , do evidently demonftrate their dim- 
11 efs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cu'rfew.. n.f. [couvre feu, French.] An evening-peal, by 
which the conqueror willed, that every man Ihould rake up 
his fire, and put out his light ; fo that in many places at this 
day, where a bell is cuftomarily rung towards bed time, it is 
faid to ring curfew. Cowel. 

You whofe paftime 

Ts to make midnight mufhrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the folemn curfew. Shakefpeare' s Tcmpef. 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear tne far oft' curfew found, 

Over fome wide- water’d fhoar, 

. Swinging flow with iullen roar. Milton. 

2. A cover for a fire ; a fireplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews, counters and the like, 

' the beauty will not be fo much refpedded, fo as the compound 
fluff is like to pafs. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem. 

Curia'lity. n.f. [from curialis, Latin.] The privileges, 
prerogatives, or perhaps retinue of a court. 

T he court and curtajity. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Curio'sity. n.f. [from curious .] 

1. Inquifitivencfs ; inclination to enquiry. 

2. Nicety ; delicacy. 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee for too much curiofty ; in thy rags thou knoweft none, 
but art defpifed for the contrary. Shakefpca? e shmon. 

3. Accuracy ; exa£lnefs. 

Qualities are fo weighed, that curiofty in neither can make 
choice of either’s moiety. Shakejpeates King Lear. 

Our eyes and fenfes, however armed or affifted, are too 
grofs to difeern the curiofty of the workmanfhip of nature. 

Ray on the Creation, 

4. An act of curiofity ; nice experiment. 

There hath been pradlifed alfo a ew iofty , to fet a tree upon 
the north-fide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and fpread it upon the fouth-fide ; con- 
ceiving that the root and lower part of the ftock fliould enjoy 
the frefhnefs of the fhade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the fun : but it forted not. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

5. -An object of cu'riofity ; rarity. 


C U R 

We took a ramble together to fee the curiofities of this *r e , f 

town * Addifon’s Freeholder N * 

CURIOUS, adj. [ curiofus , Latin.] ’ " 

1 . Inquifitive ; defirous of information ; addi&ed to enquiry 

Be not curious in unneceffary matters ; for more tfiines are 
fhewn unto thee than men underftand. Ecclus. iif 2 

Even then to them the fpirit of lyes fuggefts, 

That they were blind, becaufe they law not ill - 
And breath’d into their uncorrupted breafts 
A curious wifh, which did corrupt their will. Davies 

2 . Attentive to ; diligent about : fometimes with after. 

It is pity a gentleman fo very curious after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, fhould not have been as curious as to 
their origin, their ufes, and their natural hillory. Woodward 

3. Sometimes with of. 

Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden’s Fables ' 

4. Accurate ; careful not to miftake. 

’1 ill Arrianifm had made it a matter of great fharpnefs and 
fubtlety of wit to be a found believing Chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufed. Hook 

5. Difficult topleafe; folicitous of perfection; not negligent* 

full of care. & D * 

A temperate perfon is not curious of fancies and deliciouf- 
nefs; he thinks not much, and ipeaks not often of meat and 
drink. Tay ! mr 

6. Exact; nice; fubde. 

Both thefe fenfes embrace their objects at greater diftance, 
with more variety, and with a more curious diferimation, than 
the other fenfe. Holder. 

7. Artful; not neglectful ; not fortuitous. 

A vaiie obfeur’d the funfhine of her eyes, 

The rofe within herfelf her fweetnefs clofed ; 

Each ornament about her feenily lies, 

By curious chance, or carelefs art, compofed. Fairfax, L. ii. 

8. Elegant; neat; laboured; finifhed. 

Underftanding to devife curious works, to work in gold. Ex. 

9. Rigid ; fevere ; rigorous. 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptifta, of whom I hear fo well. Shakefpeare, 

CuRiously. adv. [from curious .] 

1. Inquilitively ; attentively; ftudioufly. 

At firft I thought there had been no light reflected from 
the water in that place ; but obferving it more curioufy , I faw 
within it feveral fmaller round fpots, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the reft. JSewton’s Opt. 

2. * Elegantly ; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and fprings, though never 
fo curioufy wrought, and artificially fet, but the winding of 
them up, that muft give motion to the watch. South’ s Sermons. 

3. Artfully; exactly. 

4. Captioufly. 

Curl, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A ringlet of hair. 

She appareled herfelf like a page, cutting off her hair, 
leaving; nothing but the Ihort curls to cover that noble head. Sid. 
Juft as in act he flood, in clouds enflirin’d, 

Her hand file faften’d on his hair behind ; 

Then backward by his yellow curls fhe drew 

To him, and him alone confers ’ : 'n view. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. Undulation; wave; finuofir. , flexure. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their Tides be accurately plain and well poliflied, 
without thofe numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife 
from the fand holes, a little fmoothed in polifhing with putty. 

Newton’s Opt. Prop. ii. Th. 2*. 

To CURL. v. a. [krollen, Dut. cyjijian, Sax. krille, Dan.] 

1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 

What haft thou been ? — 

— A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that curled my 
hair, wore gloves in my* cap, ferved the luft of my miftrefs’s 
heart, and did the a£f of darknefs with her. Sbabejp. K. Lear. 

z. To writhe; to twift. 

3. To drefs with curls. 

If file firft meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her kifs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Up the trees 

Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 

That curl’d Megasra, Milton’s Paradife Lof, b.x. /. 560. 

4. To raife in waves, undulations, or fmuofitics. 

The yifj.tati.on of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV . p> h* 
Seas would be pools, without the brufhing air 
To curl the waves. Drydens Fades. 

To Curl. v. n. 

1. To fhrink into ringlets. 

Thofe flender aerial bodies are feparated and ftretched out, 
which otherwife, by reafon of their fiexiblenefs and weight) 
would flag or curl. Boyle’s Spring of the .nr. 

2 , To rile in undulations. 

To every nobler portion of the town. 
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The curling billows roul their reftlefs tide ; 

In parties now they ftraggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppos’d, for prey divide. Dry den . 

While curling fmoaks from village tops are feen. Pope. 

3. To twift itlelf. 

Then round her flender waift he curl’d. 

And ftamp’d an image of himfelf, a fov’reign of the world. 

Drydens Fables. 

CuRlew. n.f [c our lieu, French.] 

1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey colour, 
with red and black fpots. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. It runs very 

lwiftly, and frequents the cornfields in Spain, in Sicily, and 
fometimes in France. Trevoux. 

CURMUDGEON, n.f [It is a vitious manner of pro- 
nouncing cceur mechant , hr. an unknown correfpcndent.] An 
avaritious churlifh fellow ; a mifer ; a niggard ; a churl ; a 
griper. 

And when he has it in his claws. 

He’ll not be hide-bound to the caufe; 

Nor fhalt thou find him a curmudgeon , 

If thou difpatch it without grudging. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2. 

Both their , wine and their victuals thefe curmudgeon 
hrbbards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
A man’s way of living is commended, becaufe he will 
give any rate for it ; and a man will give any rate rather than 
pafs for a poor wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon. Locke. 

Curmudgeonly, adj. [from curmudgeon.] Avaricious; co- 
vetous ; churlifh ; niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow advifed with his companions 
how he might fave the charge. L’ Efi range. 

CuRrant. n.f. 

1. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves are large: the flower 
confifts of five leaves, placed in form of a rofe : the ovary, 
which arifes from the center of the flower- cup, becomes a 
globular fruit, produced in bunches. 

2. A fmall dried grape, properly written cor Mb. 

They butter’d currants on fat veal bellow’d, 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftew’d ; 

Infipid tafte, old friend, to them who Paris know. 

Where rocombole, {ballot, and the rank garlick grow. King. 

Currency, n.f. [from current.] 

1. Circulation; power of paffing; from hand to hand. 

The currency of thofe half-pence would, in the univerfal 
opinion of our people, be utterly deftruefive to this king- 
dom. Swift. 

2. General reception. 

3. fluency; read in efs of utterance; eafinefs. of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance; conftant flow ; uninterrupted courfe. 

The currency of time to eftablifh a cuftom, ought to be 
with a contim/ando from the beginning to the end of the term 
preferibed. Aylijfe’ s Par ergon. 

5. General efteem ; the rate at which any thing is vulgarly 
valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for this 
efrate, affifted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, but 
takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency, and not after intrinfick value. Bacon sWar with Spain. 

6. The papers ftamped in the Englifh colonies by authority, and 
paffing for money. 

CURREN E. adj. [currens, Latin.] 

1. Circulatory ; paffing from hand to hand. 

Shekels of filver, current money with the merchant. Gen. 
r I hat there was current money in Abraham’s time is paft 
doubt, though it is not fure that'it was ftampt; for he is faid 
m be rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold. Arbuthnot. 

2. Generally received ; uncontrad idled ; authoritative. 

Many ftrange bruits are received for current. Sidney. 

Becau'e fiich as openly reprove fuppofed diforders of ftate, 
are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
under this fair and plaufible colour, whatfoever they utter 
pafleth for good and avrent. Hooker, b. i. 

I have colledted the fadts, with all poffible impartiality, from 
the current hiftories of thofe times. ' Swift 

3- Common ; general. 1 

1 hey have been trained up from their infancy in one fet 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions are current among mankind. Wa ts’ s Improvement. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
king of France’s death. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4* Popular; fuch as is eflablifhed by vulgar eftimation. 

We are alfo to confider the difference between worth and 
merit, ftrictly taken ; that is, a man’s intrinfick; this, his 
current value; which is lefs or more, as men have occalion for 

5- Fafliionable ; popular. ^ ^ ^ * 

Oft leaving what is natural and fit. 

The current folly proves our ready wit ; 

And authors think their reputation fafe, 

"M hich lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. Pope. 
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6. Paffable; fuch as may be allowed or admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft fliakO 
No excufe current, but to hang thyfelf. Shakefp. Rich. LB 

y-. What is now paffing ; what is at prefent in its courfe; as, tre 

current year. 

CURRENT, n. f 

1. A running ftream. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know’ft, being flopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But his fair courfe is not hindered : 

He makes fweet mufick with th’ enamel’d ftones. Shakefp . 
Thefe inequalities will vanifh in one place, and prefently 
appear in another, and feem perfectly to move like waves, 
fucceeding and deftroying one another ; fave that their motion 
oftentimes feems to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea they 
were carried on by a current, or at leaft by a tide. Boyle. 

Heav’n her Eridanus no more fhall boaft, 

Whofe fame in thine, like leffer currents loft ; 

Thy nobler ftreams fhall vifit Jove’s abodes, 

To fhine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. Denham. 

Not fabled Po more fwells the poet’s lays. 

While through the fky his fhining current ftrays. Pope* 

2 . [In navigation.] Currents are certain prpgreffive motions of 

the water of the fea in feveral places, either quite down to the 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth ; by which a fhip 
may happen to be carried more fwiftly or retarded in her 
courfe, according to the direction of the current, with or 
againft the way of the fhip. Harris . 

Currently, adj. [from current.] 

1. In a conftant motion. 

2. Without oppofition. 

The very caufe which maketh the fimple and ignorant to 
think they even fee how the word of God runneth currently 
on your fide, is, that their minds are foreft flled, and theif 
conceits perverted beforehand. Hooker , Preface . 

3. Popularly; fafhionably ; generally. 

4. Without ceafing. 

Cu'rrentness. n.f [from current.] 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. 

When fuhftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, and 
currentnefs with ftayednefs, how can the language found other 
than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden’s Remains. 

Cu'rrier. n.f [ coriarius , Latin.] One who drefies and pares 
leather for thofe who make flioes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bearfkin of a huntfman, and laid him 
down ready money for it. L’ Eft range. 

Warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathfome carrion under ground j 
For ufelefs to the currier were their hides, 

Nor could their tainted flefh with ocean tides 

Be free’d from filth. Dryden’s Virg. Gear. b. iii. 1 . 833. 

Cu ; rrish. adj. [From cur.] Having the qualities of a dege- 
nerate dog; brutal; four ; quarrelfome ; malignant; churlifh; 
uncivil; untradlable ; impracfticable. 

Sweet fpeaking oft a currijh heart reclaims. Sidney, b. ii. 

No care of juft ice, nor no rule of reafon. 

No temperance, nor no regard of feafon. 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind. 

But cruelty, the fign of cuirifh kind. HubbercTs Tale , 

In fafhions wayward, and in love unkind ; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currijh mind. Fairfax, b. iv. 

1 would file were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this currijh Jew. Shakefpeare. 
She fays your dog was a cur ; and tells you, currijh thanks 
is good enough for fuch a prefent. Shakcf Two Gent, of Verona. 
To CURRY. v. a. [coriuih, leather, Latin.] 

1. To drefs leather, by beating and rubbing it. 

2. To beat; to drub ; to threfh ; to chaftife. 

A deep defign in’t to divide 
The well affedled that confide ; 

By fetting brother againft brother, 

To claw and curry one another. Hudibras, p. i. cant r. 

. 1 ma y expea her to take care of her family, and curry her 
hide in cafe of refufal. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 21 1. 

3. To rub a horfe with a fcratching inftrument, fo as to finooth 
his coat, and promote his flefh. 

Friaions make the parts more flefhy and full; as we fee 
both in men, and in the currying of horfes : the caufe Is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of fpirits and blood t6 the 
parts. • Bacon 

4. T o fcratch in kindnefs ; to rub down with flattery ; to tickle. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his men - 
n to his men, I would curry with mafter Shallow. Shake/h 

5- To Curry Favour. To become a favourite by petty offi- 
cioufnefs, flight kindnefles, or flattery. ^ J 

, He j' ud S sd thcm fti11 over-abjeaiy to fawn upon the hea- 
thens, and to curry favour with infidels. Hooker, b iv f. - 
7 his humour fucceeded fo with the puppy, that an'aYs 
» < go the fame way to work to curry favour for him- 

L’ Ef range. 
RR1C0MB. 
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Cu'RRYcoKi'B. n.f [from curry and comb.] An iron inftru- 
nient ufed for currying horfes. 

He has a clearer idea from a little print than from a Ion2‘ 
definition 3 and fo he would have ®f Jl vigil and fijlrum, if, 
inftead of a currycomb and cymbal, he could fee ftamped in 
the margin finall piftures of thefe inftruments. Locke. 

To CURSE, v.a. [cuppian, Saxon ] 

1 . To wifli evil to 3 to execrate 3 to devote. 

Curfe me this people 3 for they arc too mighty for me* Num. 
Aker Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
cur Jed. the fame, he caufed a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and fo call unto the fea. Knolless Hijloryof the Turks. 

What, yet again ! the third time haft thou curjjt me: 

I his irfiprecation was forLaius’ death, 

And thou haft wished me like him. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

2. To mifehief; to afflict 5 to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
T hy plagues, and curfe ’em with fuch foils as thofe. Pope. 

To Curse, v. n. To imprecates to deny or affirm with im- 
precation of divine vengeance. 

The filver about which thou curfcdj ?, and fpeakeft of alfo in 
mv ears, behold the filver is with me. Jud. xvi. 2. 

Curse, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Malediction 3 wifli of evil to another. 

Neither have I i uftered my mouth to fin, by wifliing a curfe 
to his foul. Job, xxx i. 30. 

I never went from your lordfliip but with a longing to re- 
turn, or without a hearty curfe to him who invented ceremo- 
nies, and put me on the neceffity of withdrawing. Dryden. 

2 . Afflictions torments vexation. 

Curfe on the {tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufly fententious ! Addifon’ s Cato. 

Cu'rsed. participial adj. [from curfe.] 

1. Under a curfe 3 hatefuls deteftable; abominable 3 wicked. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

2. Unholy ; unfandtified 3 blafted by a curfe. 

Come lady, while heav’n lends us grace. 

Let us fly this curfcd place. 

Left the forcerer us entice 
With fome other new device; 

Not a wafte or needlefs found, 

’Till we come to holier ground. Milton . 

3> Vexatious 3 troublefome. 

This curfed quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill ; 

Though griev’d, yet fubjedt to her hufband’s will. Dryden. 

One day, I think, in Paradife he liv’d; 

Deftin’d the next his journey to purfue. 

Where wounding thorns and curfed thiftles grew. Prior. 

Cu'rsedly. aclv. [from curfed .] Miferablys ftiamefully: a 
low cant word. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lies fo curfedly hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. L’EJlrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is curfedly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politenefs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the expence of another. Pope. 

Cu'rsedness. n.f. [from curfed .] The ftate of being under a 
curfe. 

Cu'rship. n.f [from cur.] Dogfhip 3 meannefss fcoundrel- 
fliip. 

Howdurft he, I fay, oppofe thy curjhip, 

’Gainft arms, authority, and worfliip. Hudibras , p. i. 

CU'RSITOR. n. f [Latin ] An officer or clerk belonging to 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They are called 
clerks of courfe, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. Of 
thefe there are twenty-four in number, which have certain 
{hires allotted to each of them, into which they make out 
fuch original writs as are required. They are a corporation 
among themfelves. Vowel. 

Then is the recognition and value, figned with the hand- 
writing of that juftice, carried by the curfitor in Chancery for 
that (hire where thofe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingrofled in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu'rsorary. adj. [from curfus , Latin.] Curfory 3 hafty 3 
carelefs. A word, I believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with a curforary eye 
O’erglanc’d the articles. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V : 

Cursorily, adv. [from curfory.] Haftily 3 without care 3 
without felicitous attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther di fawns, as any one that 
views the place but curforily muft needs fee. Atterbury. 

Cu'r sorin ess. n.f [from curfory.'] Slight attention. 

CURSORY, adj. [from curforim, Latin.] Hafty 3 quick 3 in- 
attentive ; carelefs. 

The firft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, appeared 
like the head of another man. Addifon. 

Curst, adj. Froward 3 peevifh; malignant; mifehievous; 
malicious; fnarling 

Mr. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry with both 
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parties, pleafimtly playing both with the fhrewd touches of 
many curjl boys, and with the finall diferetion of manv I™,, 
fchoo mailers. SctJLX 

1 pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, J 
Let her not hurt me : I was never curjl ; 

I have no gift at all in fhrewiflinels : , 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice; 

Let her not ftrike me. Shakef Midj'nmmer Night’s Dream 
1 11 go fee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
how much he hath eaten : they are never curjl but when rh™ 
are hungry. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 

Is, that {he is intolerably curjl , 

And fhrewd and forward, fo beyond all meafure, 

I hat, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shakefpeare 
Go, write in a martial hand 3 be curjl and brief, ft j | s ’ 
matter how witty, fo it be eloquent, and full of invention. Sb 
When I difliiaded him from his intent, 

And found him pight to do it with curjl fpeech, 

I threaten’d to dilcover him. Shakefpeare s Kins Lear 

And though his mind 

Be ne’er fo curjl , his tongue is kind. Crajhaw 

Curstness. n.f. [from curjl . ] Peeviftinefs 3 frowardnefs’ 
malignity. ’ 

Then, noble partners. 

Touch you the fow’reft points with fweeteft terms, 

Nor curjlnefs grow to the matter. Shakef Ant. andCleopat. 

Her mouth fhe writh’d, her forehead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown ; 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curjlnefs of a fhrew. Dryd. 

Curt. adj. [from curtus, Latin.] Short. 

To CU'RTAIL. v. a. [ curto , Latin. It was anciently written 
curtail which perhaps is more proper 3 but dogs that had their 
tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally to cut the tail , and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion.] 

1. To cut off 3 to cut fhort 3 to fhorten. 

I, that am curtail’d of all fair proportion, 

Deform’d, unfinifti’d, fent before my time 

Into this breathing world. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

Then why fhould we ourfelves abridge, 

And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 2. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profe and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, would as 
affuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would fhorten the opportunities of 
vice. Woodward. 

Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than we mufl, 
has fo miferabl y curtailed fome of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and converfations, they often lofe all but their firft 
fyllables. Acldifon’ s Spectator, N°. 135. 

2. It has of before the thing cut off. 

The count aflured the court, that Fadt his antagonift had 
taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters 3 for 
that his name was not Faff, but Faction. Addifon. 

Curtail Dog. n.f A dog whofe tail is cut off, and who is 
therefore hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word may be the 
original of cur. 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and I think, if my 
breaft had not been made of faith, and my heart of fteel, flie 
had transformed me to a curtail dog , and made me turn i’ th’ 
wheel. Shakefpeare’ s Comedy of Err ours. 

CU'RTAIN. n.f [ cortina , Latin.] 

1. A cloath contracted or expanded at pleafure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light 3 to conceal or difeover any thing 3 to fhade a 
bed ; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, fo as to renew the 
air. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

So through white curtains fhot a tim’rous ray, 

And op’d thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the day. Pope. 

Thy hand, great dulnefs ! let’s, the curtain fall, 

And univerfal darknefs buries all. Pope’s Dunciad, b. in. 

2. To draw the Curtain. To dole it fo as to fhut out the 
light, or conceal the objedt. 

I muft draw a curtain before the work for a while, and 
keep your patience a little in fufpence, ’till materials are pre- 
pared. Burnet’ s Theory of the Eat in. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will be the laft : 
the curtain will foon be drawn between my friend and me, 
and nothing left but to wifli you a long good night. P°l £ ‘ 

3. To open it fo as to difeern the objedt. 

Had I forgot thee ? Oh, come in, ^Emilia: 

Soft, by and by 3 Jet me the curtains draw. ^ 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee now r Shakej. 

So foon as the all-cheering fun 
Should in the fartheft Eaft begin to draw 
The ftiady curtain from Aurora’s bed. Shakef Rem. and ju ■ 
Peace, the lovers are afleep : 
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They, fweet turtles ! folded lie 
In the laft knot that love could tie : 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

’Till this ftormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtain, will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fliall never fleep in night. Crajhaw. 

4. [In fortification.] That part of the wall or rampart that lies 
between two baftions. Military 1 - 

The governour, not difeouraged, fuddenly of timber and 
boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back o 
his foldiers. KmUtfs Hijlory of the Turks. 

Curtain-Lecture, n.f. [from curtain and lekiute . J A is- 
proof given by a wife to her hufband in bed. 

What endlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 

The curtain- lefture makes a mournful bed. Dryden’ s Juven. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain-leShire , and, 
if Ihe finds him of a rebellious difpofition, to tame him. Addif. 
To Cu'rtain. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe or accom- 
modate with curtains. 

Now o’er one half the world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain d fleep. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The wand’ring prince and Dido, 

When with a happy ftorm they were furpriz’d, 

And curtain’d with a counfel-keeping cave. Shakefpeare. 

But in her temple’s laft recefs inclos’d. 

On dulnefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos’d : 

Him clofe {he curtain’d round with vapours blue. 

And foft befprinkled with Cimmerian dew. Popes Dunciad. 
Curtate Difance. n.f [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a 
planet’s place from the fun, reduced to the ecleptick. 
Curta'tion. n.f [from curto, to fhorten, Latin.] Ihe in- 
terval between a planet’s diftance from the fun and the curtate 
diftance. Chambers. 

Cu'rtelasse. 7 c n r ,rr.T .co 
^ , h bee Cutlass. 

Cu'RTELAX. S 

Cu'rtsy. See Courtesy. 

Cu'rvated. adj. [ curvatus , Latin.] Bent. 

Curva'tion. n.f [curve, Latin.] The adt of bending or 
crooking. 

CFrvature. n.f. [from curve.] Crookednefs; inflexion; 
manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. Cheyne’s Phil • Prin. 

Flaccid it was beyond the adtivity of the mufcle, and 
curvature of the oflicles, to give it a due tenfion. Holder. 
Curve, adj. [curvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; infledted; not 
ftreight. 

Unlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity or attradtion, may 
make it deferibe a curve line about the attracting body. Bentley. 
Curve, n.f Any thing bent; a flexure or crookednefs of any 
particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve. 

With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. Thomfon. 
To CURVE, v. a. [curvo, Latin.] To bend; to crook 3 to 
infledt. 

And the tongue is drawn back and curved . Plolder on Speech. 
To CU'RVE r. v n. [corvettare, Italian.] 

1. To leap; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee: it curvets unfea- 
fonably. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

Himfelf he on an earwig fet. 

Yet fcarce he on his back could ^et. 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

’Ere he himfelf could fettle. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, fur prized with fright. 

The wounded fteed curvets 3 and, rais’d upright, 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
• ^ Spring up in air aloft, and lafh the wind. Dryden’ s Ends. 

2. To frifk 3 to be licentious. 

Cu'rvet. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A leap ; a bound. 

2. A frolick; a prank. 

Curvilinear, adj. [curvus and linea, Lat] 

1. Confiding of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body from its 
rectilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit 3 fo 
that it muft be repeated every minute of time. Gheyne. 

2. Compofed of crooked lines. 

Cu'rvity. n.f [from curve ] Crookednefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joynt, and give a greater curvity to 

< -r t Jr e r T P T °l ure of the ancles. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

CUSHION, n.f. [kuffen, Dutch ; couffin, French.] 

1. A pillow for the feat ; a foft pad placed upon a chair. 

Call Claudius, and fome other of my men 3 
1 11 have them fleep on cufhions in my tent. Shak. fid. Cat far. 

If you arc learn’d. 

Be not as common fools 3 if you are not, 
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Let them have cujbions by you. Shakefpeare’ s CcrioianUS: 

But e’re they fat, officious Baucis lavs 
Two cufhions fluff'd with ftravv, the feat to raife 5 
Coarfe, but the beft {he had. Dryden s Fables. 

An Eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous len- 
tence 3 and ordered his hide to be fluffed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to fit on. . 111ft. 

Cushioned, adj. [from cufhion.] Seated on a cuflnon; iup- 
ported by cufhions. 

Many, who are cujhioned upon thrones, would have re- 
mained in obfeurity. DiJJertation on Parties. 

CUSP, n. f [cufpis, Latin.] A terrh ufed to exprefs the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Han is. 

Cu'spated. 7 adj. [from cufpis, Latin.] ^ When the leaves 

Cuspidated. 3 of a flower end in a point. Sjuincy. 

Cu'stard. n.f [cwflard, Welfli.] A kind of fweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk and fugar, till the whole 
thickens into amafs. It is a food much uied in city feafts. 

He cram’d them ’till their guts did ake. 

With cawdle, cuftard, and plumb cake. Hudibras, cant, ii. 

Now may’rs and Jfhrieves all hufh’d and latiate lay; 

Yet eat, in dreams, the cujlard of the day. Pope s Dunciad » 

Custody, n.f [cujlodia, Latin.] 

1. Imprifonment 3 reftraint of liberty. 

The council remonftranced unto queen Elizabeth the con- > 
{piracies againft her life, and therefore they advifed her, that 
{he fhould go lefs abroad weakly attended, as fhe ufed; but the 
queen anfwered, {lie had rather be dead than put in cujlody. 

Bacon s Apophthegms. 

For us enflav’d, is cujlody fevere, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifliment 

Infl idled ? Milton s Paradife Lcjl, b, ii. 1 . 335 ° 

2. Care; guardianfhip ; charge. 

Under the cujlody and charge of the fons of Merari, {hall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cujlody. Shakefpeare. 

An offence it were, raftfly to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cujlody. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks . 

There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the occafion, 
which is made a prefent to the perfon who is celebrated on it : 
by this means the whole fame is in his own cujlody. Addifon . 

3. Defence ; prefervation 3 fecurity. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty {hips for the cujlody of 
the narrow feas. Bacon’s War ivitb Spain * 

CU'STOM. n.f [couftume, French.] 

1 . Habit 3 habitual pradlice. 

Blood and deftrudlion {hall be fo in ufe. 

That mothers fliall but fmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war 3 
All pity choak’d with cvjlom of fell deeds. Shak. fid. Ccefari 
Cvjlom, a greater power than nature, feldom fails to 
make them worfliip. Locke. 

2. Fafhion ; common way of adling. 

3. Eftabliflied manner. 

According to the cuflom of the prieft’s office, his lot was to 
burn incenfe-when he went into the temple of the Lord. Luk. i: 
And the priefts cujlom with the people was, that when any 
man offered facrifice, the prieft’s fervantscame, while the fiefh 
was in, with a flefh-hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sa. ii. 

4. Pradlife of buying of certain perfons. 

You fay he is affiduous in his calling, and is he not grown 
rich by it ? Let him have your cvjlom, but not your votes. Add. 

5. Application from buyers 3 as, this trader has good cuftom, 

6. [in law.] A law or right, not written, which, being efta- 
blifhed by long ufe, and the content of our anceftors, has been, 
and is, daily pradifed. We cannot fay that this or that is a 
cujlom, except we can juftify that it hath continued fo one 
hundred years ; yet, becaufe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cujlom , if two or more can depofe that they 
heard their fathers fay, that it was a cujlom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, that it was like- 
wife a cujlom in their time. If it is to be proved by record, 
the continuance of a hundred years will ferve. Cujlom is 
either general or particular : general, that which is current 
through England; particular is that which belongs to this or 
that county 3 as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordfliip, 
city, or town. Cujlom differs from prefeription ; for cuflom is 
common to more, and prefeription is particular to. this or 
that man : prefeription may be for a far Ihorter time than 

cu ff m - _ . Cowel. 

7. tribute; tax paid for goods imported, or exported. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the efeheats and forfeitures, the cufloms, butlerao-e 

and impofts. p b ’ 

/-p.. ... bacon. 

I hole commodities may be difperfed, after havino- pa id the 
cujloms, in England.. 0 y ■ ^ 

Cufloms to fteal is fuch a trivial thino-, r 

That ’tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden. 

Stiabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, efpecially' 
the cujloms on the importation of the Galiick trade. Arbuthr.ot. 
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Customhouse, n.f The houfe where the taxes upon goods 
imported or exported are collected. 

Some cuftomhoufe officers, birds of paflage, and oppreffive 
thrifty (quires, are the only thriving people amongft us. Swift. 

Customable, a j. [lrom cujlom .] Common j habitual j 
frequent. 

Customable ness, n.f [from cujlomable-'] 

1. Frequency ; habit. 

2. Conformity to cuftom. 

CuStoma bly. adv. [from cuflomable/\ According to cuftom. 
Kingdoms have cuflo'iably been carried away by right of 
fucceffion, according to proximity of blood. Hayward. 

Customarily, adv. [from cufhmary. J Habitually; com- 

monly. 

To call God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, or to ap- 
peal to him on every trivial occafion, in common difcourfe, 
cuflomarily without any confideration of what we fry, is one 
of the higheft indignities and affronts that can be offered him. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Cu'stomariness. 77. f. [from cuJlomary/\ Frequency; com- 
monnefs ; frequent occurrence. 

A vice, which, for its guilt, may jufiify the fharpeff, and 
for its cujlomamnefs the frequented: invectives, which can be 
made againft it. Government of the Tongue , fed. 3. 

CuCstomary. adj. [from cuflojn ] 

1. Conformable to eftabliftred cuftom ; according to prefeription. 

Pray you now, if it may ftand with the tune of your voices, 
that I may be conful : I have here the cuftomary gown. Shakcf 
Several ingenious perfons, whofe affiftance might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and ufeful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of education and cujlomary belief. Glanv. Scepf 

2. Habitual. 

We fhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent ufe 
of God’s name, by cuffing, or cuflomary fwearing, and take 
heed of the neglect or contempt of his worihip, or any thing 
belonging to it. Tillotfo? 7, Sermon 5. 

3. ' Ufual; wonted. 

Ev’n now I met him 
With cvjiomary compliment, when he, 

Wcftinghis eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, fpeeds from me. Shakefpeare. 

Custom ed. adj. [from cuflom/\ Ufual; common; that to 
which we are accuftomed. 

No nat’ral exhalation in the (ley, 

No common wind, no cufiomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. Shah. K. John. 

Customer, n.f [from aflom.] One who frequents any place 
of fale for the fake of purchafing. 

One would think it Overdone’s houfe ; for here be many 
old cuflomers. Shakefpeare' s Me a fare for Meajure. 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt’ring audience, than poor tradefmen do 
To perfuade cuflomers to buy their goods. Rofcommon. 

Don’t you hear how lord Strut has befpoke his liveries at 
Lewis Baboon’s fhop ? Don’t you fee how that old fox iteals 
away your cujlomers , and turns you out of your bufinefs every 
day. - Arbuthnot. 

Thofe papers are grown a neceffary part in cofteehoufe 
furniture, and may be read by cifiomers of all ranks for curio- 
fity or amufeme.it. Swift's P reject for the Advancem. of Religion. 

I (hewed you a piece of black and white ftuff, juft fent from 
the dyer, which you were pleafed to approve of, and be my 
effomer for. Swift. 

2 . A common women. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

I marry her! — What, a cvflomer? Pr’ythee, bear fome cha- 
rity to my wit ; do not think it fo unwnolfome. Shakcf. Othello. 

Ci/strel. n.f. 

1. A buckler-bearer. 

2. A veffel for holding wine. Ainfworth. 

To CUT. pret. cut ; part. paff. cut. [probably from the r rench 

couteau , a knife.] 

j. To penetrate with an edged inftrument ; to divide any con- 
tinuity by a (harp edge. 

Ah, cut my lace afunder. 

That my great heart may have fome fcope to beat. 

Or ejfe I fwoon with this dead killing news. Shakcf R. III. 

And when two hearts were join d by mutual love. 

The fword of juftice cuts upon the knot, 

And fevers ’em for ever. Dryden s Spain fo Fry at . 

Some J have cut away with feifiars. IVifeman s Surgery. 

2. To hew. 

Thy fervants can (kill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Chio. 11. 

3. To carve ; to make by fculp ure 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter ? Shakefpear e. 

The triumphal is, indeed, defaced by time ; but the pjaa 
of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neighbouring building. 

Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

4. To form any thing by cutting. 

And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 

wires. Ex • xxxix - 3 - 
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Before the whiffling winds the veflels fly, 

With rapid fwiftnefs cut the liquid way, 

And reach Gereftus at the point of day. Pope's Odyffe « £ j-* 

5. To pierce with any uneafy fenfation. 

1 he man was cut to the heart with thefe confolatioiis Addtr 

6. To divide packs of cards. ' 

Supine they in their heav’n remain. 

Exempt from paffion and from pain ; 

And frankly leave us, human elves. 

To cut and (huffle for ourfelves. p r j 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfelves both cut and (huffled them. p r : 

Fake a frefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or (huffles with our dirty leaving. Granville 

7. Tointerfed; tocrofs; as, one line cuts another at rffht 

angles. 45 

8. To Cut down. To fell ; to hew down. 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

9. To Cut down. To excel ; to overpower. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts doix)n the fined 
orator, and deftro\ s the belt contrived argument, as foon as 
ever he gets himfelf to be heard. Add fan's Count Tariff, 

10. To Cut off. To feparate from the ether parts by cutting. 
And they caught him, and cut off his thumbs. Jud. i. 6. 

11. To Cut off. To deftroy; to extirpate; to put to death 
untimely. 

All Spain was firft conquered by the Remans, and filled 
with colonies from them, which were ft ill increafed, and the 
native Spaniards ftill cut off. Spenj'r on Ireland. 

By whofe fell working I was firft advanc’d, 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again di( plac’d ; which to avoid, 

I cut them off. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Were I king, 

I (hoilld cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
This great commander was fuddenly cut off by a fatal ftroke, 
given him with a fmall contemptible inftrument. Howel. 
Irenseus was likewife cut off by martyrdom. Addifon. 

Ill-fated Drince ! Too negligent of life ! 

Cut off in the frelh, ripening prime of manhood. 

Even in the pride of life. Philips's Dijlrejl Mother. 

12. To Cut off. To refeind. 

Fetch the will hither, and we (hall determine 
How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shakef Jul. Caf. 

He that cuts off twenty years of life, 

Cuts off fo many years of fearing death. Shakefp. Jul. Caf 

Prefume not on thy God, whoe’er he be : 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite from his people. Milton’s Agon. 1 . 1 156. 

The propofal of a recompence from men, cuts off the hopes 
of future rewards. Smalridge. 

13. To Cut off. To intercept; to hinder from union or 
return. 

The king of this ifland, a wife man and a great warrior, 
handled the matter fo, as he cut off their land forces from their 
(hips. Bhcon. 

His party was fo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibly be cut off. Clarendon , b. viii. 

14 .To Cut off. To put an end to; to obviate. 

To cut off contentions, commiffioners were appointed to 
make certain the limits. Hayward. 

To cutoff all further mediation and interpofition, the king 
conjured him to give over all thoughts of excufe. Clarendon. 

It may compofe our unnatural feuds, and cut off frequent 
occafions of brutal rage and intemperance. Addij, Freeholder. 

15. To Cut off. To take away ; to withold. 

We are concerned to cut off all occafion from thofe who 
feek occafion, that they may have whereof to accule us .Rogers. 

1 6. To Cut off. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the practice of any voluntary fin, 
actually cuts himfelf off from the benefits and profeflion of 

Chriftianity. Addl i m ' 

This only objeeft of my real care, 

Cut off from hope, abandon’d to defpair. 

In fome few pofting fatal hours is hurl’d 
From wealth, from pow r, from love, and Iron, theworld * r. 
Why (hould thofe who wait at altars be cu ff from par- 
taking in the general benefits of law, cr of nature. Swift. 

jy. To Cut off. To interrupt; to filence. 

It is no grace to a judge to (hew quickneh ( f conceit in 
cutting off evidence or counfel too fhort. Bac Lff-J 57 * 

18. To Cut off. To apoftrophife . to aim-rev mac 

No vowel can be cut off before another, when ve canno 
fink the pronunciation ot it. * rydeh s Didicac. ^n. 

19. To Cut out. To (liape; to form. 

By the pattern of mine own thoughts I a t out . 

The purity of his. Shakepcare s f' inter siac .. 

I, for my part, do not like images cut out m juniper, or 
other garden ftuff: they be for children. acorn, dffyfp 

There is a large table at Montmorency cut o:.t ol t )et ac 

neis of a vine-(tock. 
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The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they wra g 
rodigicufly about the cutting out the toga. Arbuthnot on Coins 

They have a large forreff cutout into walks, extremely 
, 7 0 Addi on. 

m cdoomv. 


prodigicufly about the cutting out the toga. _ Arbuthnot on Coma 

They hav< 

and gloomy 

20. To Cut out. To fcheme; to contrive. 

Havin'* a moft pernicious fire kindled within the veiy 

bowels of his 0W11 foreft, he had work enough cut hi m out to 
• n • Howel. 

extinguisli it. , . r . , . 

Every man had cut cut a place for himfelf in his own 

thoughts : I could reckon up in our army two or three lor - 
P Addi on. 

treaiurers. J 

21. To Cut out. To adapt. . 

You know I am not cut out for writing a treat he, nor have 

a genius to pen anything exactly. ymer. 

22. To Cut 0 t. '1 o debar. 

I am cut out from any thing but common acknowledgments, 

or common difcourfe. °P e ’ 

22. 7 0 Cut out. To excel; to outdo. , 

24. To Cut fhort. To binder from proceeding by fudden in- 
terruption. 

Thus much he fpoke, and more he wornd have laid, 

But the ftern heroe turn’d afide his head, ^ 4 

And cut him Jhort. _ Dryden s /Enas. 

Achilles cut him Jhort ; and thus replied, 

My worth allow’d in words, is in effeft deny’d. Dryden. 

25. To Cut Jhort. To abridge; as, the foldiers were cut fhort 

of their pay. 

26. To Cut Up. To divide an animal into convenient pieces. 
The boar’s intemperance, and the note upon him after- 
wards, on the cutting him. up , that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralized into a fenfual man. L iff range. 

27. To Cut up. To eradicate. 

Who cut up mallows by the bu(hes, and juniper- roots for 

their meat. 7 f ‘h xxx ‘ 

This doctrine cuts up all government by the roots. Locke. 

To Cut. v. n. 

1. To make its way by dividing obftrudlions. 

When the teeth are ready to cut , the upper part is rubbed 
with hard fubftances, which infants, by a natural inftiiift, 
affea. Arbuthnot. 

2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 

He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner of cutting 
for the ftone. Pope. 

7. To interfere ; as, a horfe that cuts. 

Cut. part. adj. Prepared for ufe : a metaphor from hewn timber. 
Sets of phrafes, cut and dry. 

Evermore thy tongue fupply. Swift. 

Cut. n. f. [from the noun.] 

j. The. action of a (harp or edged inftrument; the blow of an 
ax or fword. 

2. The impreffion or reparation of continuity, made by an edge 
or (harp inftrument ; diftinguifhed from that made by perfo- 
ration with a pointed inftrument. 

3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapon's, according to the force, cut into the bone 
many ways-, which cuts are called fccles , and are reckoned 
among the fractures. IVifeman s Surgery. 

4. A channel made by art. 

This great cut or ditch Sefoftris the rich king of Egypt, 
and long after him Ptolorheus Philadelphus, purpofed to have 
made a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have let 
in the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, for the readier tranf- 
portation of the Indian merchandife to Cairo and Alexandria. 

Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

5. A part cut off from the reft. 

Suppofe a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned fo many foot. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

6. A fmall particle ; a (bred. 

It hath a number of fhort cuts or (hreddings, which may 
be better called wifhes than prayers. Hooker , b. v. feel. 27. 

7. A lot cut off a ftick. 

My ladyZelmane and my daughter Mopfa may draw cuts, 
and the (horteft cut fpeak firft. Sidney , b. ii. 

A mail may as reafonably draw cuts for his tenets, and re- 
gulate his perfuafion by the caft of a die. Locke. 

8. A near paflage, by which fome angle is cut off. 

The ignorant took heart to .enter upon this great calling, 
and inftead of their cutting their way to it through the know- 
ledge of the tongues, the fathers and councils, they have 
taken another and a (hotter cut. South's Sermons. 

There is a fhorter cut , an eafler paflage. Decay of Pie<y. 

The evidence of my fenfe is Ample and immediate, and 
therefore I have but a (horter cut thereby to the affent to 
the truth of the things fo evidenced. Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of my way, 
and carry me a fhort cut through his own ground, which faved 
me half a mile’s riding Swift's Examiner , N°. 20. 

9. A picture cut or carved upon a ftamp of wood or copper, 
and im prefled from it. 

In thi.s form, according to his defeription, he is fet forth in 
the prints or cuts of martyrs by Cevallerius. Brown. 

Madam Dacicr, from iome old cuts of Terence, fancies 
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that the larva or perfona of the. Roman aflors was not on ! y i 
vizard for the face, but had falfe hair to it. Jddtjm m My. 

10. The ftamp on which a picture is carved. 

, , ‘ The a& or practice of dividing a pack ot cards. 

Flow can the nude her aid impart, 

UnfkilFd in all the terms of art ! 

Or in harmonious numbers put • . , 

The deal, the (huffle, and the cut. > 

12. Fafihion; form; flbape; manner of cutting into (hape. 

Their cloths are after fuch a pagan cut too. 

That, fure, they’ve worn out Chriftendom. Shakcf H. v HU 
His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both- of his wifdom and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo like a tile, ^ 

A fudden view it would beguile. Hudibras, p. 1. cant. i„ 

They were fo familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
the very cut of his beard. Stilhngfi. Def. of Dijc. on Rom. Idol. 

Children love breeches, not for their cut or eafe, but be- 
caufe the having them is a mark orftep towards manhood. Locke . 

A third deftres you to obferve well the toga on fuch a re- 
verfe, and a(ks you whether you can in conference believe the 
fleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. Addifon. 

Sometimes an old fellow (hall wear this or that fort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity. Addijon's Speftator , N°. 264. 

Wilt thou buy there fome high heads of the ne weft cut for 
my daughter. Arbuthnot' s Hiflory of John Bull. 

i 3. It feems anciently to have ftgnified a fool or cully. 

Send her money, knight : if thou haft her not in the end, 
call me cut. Shakejpeare s Twelftn Night. 

14. Cut and long tail. A proverbial exprefllon for men of all 
kinds. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Ay, that 1 will, come cut and long tail , under tne degree of a' 
fquire. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor . 

A quintin he, 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tail ; for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben. Johnfon' s Underwood. 
Cutaneous, adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Relating to the (kin. 
This ferous, nutritious mafs is more readily circulated into 
the cutaneous or remotefc parts of the body. Flayer on Humours. 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occafioned by reeding 
much on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous fubftances. Arbuthn . 
Cu'ticle. n.f. [i cuticula , Latin.] 

r. The firft and outermoft covering of the body, commonly 
called the fcarf-ikin. This is that foft (kin which rifes in a 
blifter upon any burning, or the application of a bliftering- 
plaifter. It (ticks clofe to the furface of the true (kin, to 
which it is alfo tied by the vefl'els which nourilh it, though 
they are fo fmall as not to be feen. When the fcarf-fkin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears to be made up of 
feveral lays of exceeding fmall feales, which cover one 
another more or lefs, accoiding to the different thicknefs of 
the fcarf-(kin in the feveral parts of the body. Ahtincy. 

I11 each of the very fingers there are bones and grijftles, and 
ligaments and membranes, and mufcles and tendons, and 
nerves and arteries, and veins and (kin, and cuticle and 
nail. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thin (kin formed on the furface of any liquor. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to cuticle , and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances in rank and file. Newton’s Opt . 

CutFcular. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Belonging to the (kin. 
Cuth, fignifles knowledge or (kill. So Cuthwin is a knowing 
conqueror; Cuthred a knowing counfellor ; Cuthbert , famous 
for (kill. Much of the fame nature are Sophocles and So- 
phianus. Gib. Camden. 

Cu'tlass. n. f [coutelas, French. This word is written fome- 
times cutlace, fometimes cuttleax: in Shakefpeare, curtleaxe ; 
and in Pope, cutlajh, ] Abroad cutting fword: the word is 
much in ufe among the feamen. 

Were’t not better 

That I did fuit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant curtleax upon my thigh, 

A boar-lpear in my hand. Shakcf, 'teare s As you like it. 

To the lodgments of his herd he run. 

Where the fat porkets flept beneath the fun ; 

Ot two his cutlaff launch’d the (pouting blood , 

I hefc quarter’d, flng’d, and fix’d on forks of wood. Pope. 
Cu'tler. n. J'. [ coutelier , French.] One who makes or fells 
knives. 

A paultry ring 

That fhe did give, whofe poefy was 
For all the world like cutler' s poetry 
Upon a knife ; love me, and leave me not. Shakefpeare. 
In a bye cutlers (hop on Tower-hill he bought a tenpenny 
knife : fo cheap was the inftrument of this great attempt. Wott. 

He chofe no other inftrument than an ordinary knife, which 
he bought cf a common cutler. Clar ndm. 

CVtpurse. n.f. [ cut and purfe .] One who deals ly the 

method 
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method of cutting purfes : a common pra&ice when men wore 
their purfes at their girdles, as was once the cuftom. A thief 5 
a robber. 

I o have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
neceffary for a cutpurfe. . Shakefpeare’ s Winter's Tale. 

A vice of kings, 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 

1 hat from a flielf the precious diadem Eole, 

And put it in his pocket. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet . 

W as there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpurfe , nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 

If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurfes and 
robbers, would there then be kept that fquare dealing and 
equity in fuch a monErous den of thieves. Bentleys Sermons. 

Cu' tter. n. f [from cut.] 

1. An agent or inflrument that cuts any thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. The teeth that cut the meat. 

The molares, or grinders are behind, nearefl the center of 
motion, becaufe there is a greater Erength or force required to 
chew the meat than to bite a piece ; and the cutters before, 
that they may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 
food, to be tranfmitted to the grinders.. Ray on the Creation. 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that provides wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts the fum paid upon them ; and then calls the 

^ fame into the court to be written upon. Cozvel. 

Cut-throat, n. f [cut and throat] A ruffian; a murderer; 
a butcher of men ; an affiaffin. 

Will you then fuffer thefe robbers, cut-throats , bafe people, 
gathered out of all the corners of Chriftendom, to walle your 
countries, fpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble 
all your feas? Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Perhaps the cut-threat may rather take his copy from the 
Parifian maffiacre, one of the horrideft inEances of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. South’s Sermons. 

The ruffian robbers by no juflice aw’d. 

And unpaid cut-throat foldiers are abroad ; 

Thofe venal fouls, who, harden’d in each ill. 

To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Cut-throat, adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Cu'tting. n. f. [from cut.] A piece cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and calling them upon 
land, doth much good. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 667. 
Many are propagated above ground by flips or cuttings. Ray. 

CIPTTLE. n.f. A filh, which, when he is purfued by a filh 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which he darkens the 
water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat flrange, that the blood of all birds and 
beafts, and fifhes, fhould be of a red colour, and only the 
blood of the cuttle fhould be as black as ink. Bacon’ s Nat. Hift. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any fubjedl, 
doth, like the cuttle fifh, hide himfelf for the molt part in his 
own ink. Ray on the Creation. 

Cu'ttle. n.f [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed fellow; a fel- 
low who blackens the character of others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafeal ; you filthy bung, away : by 
this wine I’ll thrufl my knife in your mouldy chaps, if you 
play the faucy cuttle with me. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

CyAle. n.f. [cyclus, Latin; v.v)tN &. ] 

1. A circle. 

2. A round of time; a fpace in which the fame revolutions 
begin again ; a periodical fpace of time. 

We do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as to flile a 
Idler fpace a cycle , and a greater by the name of period ; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the epocha thereof. Holder on Tune. 

3. A method, or account of a method continued ’till the fame 
courfe begins again. 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unacceptable work, 
if here we endeavoured to prefent our gardeners with a com- 
plete cycle of what is requifite to be done throughout every 
month of the year. Evelyn s Kalendar . 

4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and excentrick, fcribl’d o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Milton s Paradife Left, b. viii. 

C\ CLOiD. n.f [from xvxhvior.s, of and siS'&y fhape.J 

A geometrical curve, of which the genefis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a wheel : the line 
which the nail deferibes in the air, while the wheel revolves 
in a right line, is the cycloid. 

C Y cl oh' dal. adj. [from cycloid.] Relating to a cycloid ; as 
the cycloidal fpace, is the fpace contained between the cycloid 
and its fubftance. Chambers. 

Cyclop vEdi'a. n. f [«irA^ and naiada.] A circle of know- 
ledge ; a courfe of the fciences. 

Cy'gnet. n.f. [from eyenus, Latin.] A young fwan, 
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I am the cygnet to this pale faint fwan, 

ho chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. Shak ! 

_ So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave, ’ '•'“** 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. Shak Ft Vr 

Cygnets, from grey, turn white. Bacon’s Natural HSU . 

Young cygnets are good meat, if fatted with oats - b n 
with weeds, they taffe fifliy. Mortimer’, u n 1 

CYLINDER, n.f. [>W S /] A body having two 
and one circular. 6 w0 ““tiurfaces 

The quantity of water which every revolution does mm, 
fount?'" 2 W indination 0f the may be ea % 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner ofram 
partments, bafes, pediftals, plots, and buildings: you t Jj 
aer for vaulted turrets, and round buildings. p / 

Cylindrical. I adj. [from cylinder.] Partaking of the*"' 
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Cyli'ndrick. S ture of a cylinder; having the form of 
cylinder. 

Minera ferri Aala&itia, when feveral of the cylindrick Ari* 
are contiguous, and grow together into one flieaf, is called 
brufhiron ore. W lodward’s Natural Hijlory , p i v 

Obflrudions muft be moft incident to fuch parts of * the 
body where the circulation and the elaftick fibres are both 
fmallefl, -and thofe are glands, which are the extremities ol 
arteries formed into cylindrical canals. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 
Cyma'r. n f [properly written fmar.] A flight covering • 8 
fcarf. ~ ° 5 

Her comely limbs compofed with decent care, 

Her body {haded with a flight cyjjiar ; 

Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden. , 

CYMATRJ M . n, f [Lat. from -non, a little wave.] t 
member of archite&ure, whereof one half is convex, and th 
other concave. There are two forts, of which one is hollov 
below, as the other is above. Harris 

In a cornice the gola, or cymaitum of the corona, tin 
coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a noble fliow h 
their graceful proje&ions. Spectator, N*. 415 

Cymbal, n.f. [cymbahun, Latin.] A mufical inftrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 

Tabors and cymbals , and the ffiouting Romans, 

Make the fun dance. . Shakefgeare' s Coriclanus 

If mirth fhould fail, I’ll bufyher with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 

Trumpets and drums fhall fright her from the throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. Dryd. Aurengz 
CynaAthropy. n.f. [kvuv and avS^wTr^.] A fpecies oi 
madnefs in which men have the qualities of dogs. 
Cynege'ticks. n. f [zwBy^ma.] The art of hunting; th< 
art of training and hunting with dogs. 

CyAical. \adj. [xvvix.®. ] Having the qualities of a deg: 
Cy'nick. ) currifh; brutal; fnarling; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new fangled wit (it is his cynica, 
phrafe) will fome time or other find out his art. Wilkins , 

Cy'nick. n.f. [xyW©-.] A philofopher of the fnarling or cur- 
rifh fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude man; a fnarler; 
a mifanthrope. 

How vilely doth this cynick rhime ? — 

Get you hence, firrah ; faucy fellow, hence. Shakefpeare . 
CyAgsure. n.f. [from xv'i&ovgu.] The Ear near the North- 
pole, by which Tailors Eeer. 

Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 

7 l he cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton, 

CyAn. See Cion. 

Gather cyans for graffs before the buds fprout. Evelyn. 
Cypress-tree. [ cypreffus , Latin.] 

Its leaves are fquamofe and flat : the male flowers, which 
are likewife fquamofe, grow at remote diEances from the fruit 
on the fame tree. The fruit is of a fpherical form, and is 
compofed of many woody tubercles, in which are contained 
hard angular feeds. Miller . 

The cyprefs is a tall Erait tree, produced with great diffi- 
culty. Its fruit is of no ufe : its leaves are bitter, and the 
very fmell and Eiade of it are dangerous. Hence the Romans 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The wood of the cyprefs- 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good fmell, and never 
either rots or is worm eaten. It is diflinguiflied into male 
and female : the branches of the male are, as it were, hori- 
zontal ; and thofe of the female are upright, which is there- 
fore generally ufed for paliEades of gardens, and to make py- 
ramids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, and as large 
as nuts when they are ripe, and it grows in feparate places. 
The Latins call it conus, becaufe of its figure. I his fruit is 
compofed of a kind of feales, in the clefts of which are hidden 
little feeds, flat and angular. This tne is common on mount 
Libanus. CalmU 

In ivory coffers I have Eufft my crowns ; 

In cyprefs cheEs my arras counterpanes. 


Shakefpear 


He 
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He taketh the cyprefs and the oak, which he ftretigthefleth 
for himfelf among the trees of the foreE. If.xYiv. 14. 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d* 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant {hade. Pope s Odyfj. 
2. Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is the emblem of 
mourning. 

Poifon be their drink, 

Their fweeteE {hade a grove of cyprefs trees. Shak. Hen. \ I- 
Cy'prus. n.f. [I fuppofe from the place where it was made ; 
or corruptly from cyprefs , as being ufed in mourning.] A 
thin tranfparent black EuEY 

Lawn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as eAr was crow. Shake fp. Winter s Tale . 

To one of your receiving. 

Enough is {hewn : a Cyprus , not a bofom, 

Hides my poor heart ! Shakefpeare. 

CYST. In. f [ ] A bag containing fome morbid 

CY'STIS. 1 matter. 
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In takino- it Out the cyjlts broke, and fhewed Itielf by its 
matter to be a jneliceris. JVifcman s Surgery. 

There may be a confumption, With a purulent {pitting; 
when the vomica is contained in a cyjl or bag ; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly fufFocated^ 

Arbuthnot on Dicth 

Cy'stick. adj. [from cyfl , a bag.] Contained in a bag. _ 

The bile is of two forts ; the cy/lick, or that contained ill 
the gall-bladder, which is a fort of repofitory for the gall; 
or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from the liver. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CystoTomy. n.f. [*vVk and rt / uu .] The a£l or pradice of 
opening ineyfted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR, n.f [A Sclavonian word, written more properly 
tzar.] The title of the emperour of Ruffia. 

Czari'na. n.f [from czar.] The emprefs of Ruffia, 
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Is. a confonanC nearly approaching. in found to 
T, but formed by a ftronger appulfe of the tongue 
to the upper part of the mouth. The found of 
D in Englijh is uniform, and it is never mute. 

^ DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in mufick, which 
fignifying from the head or the beginning, means that the firft 
part of the tune fhould be repeated at the eonclufion. 

To DAB. v. a. [ dauber , Fr.] To ftrike gently with fomething ' 
foft or moift. 

A fore fhould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow 
or rag over it, but only by dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 

A Dab. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fmall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with fomething moift or foft. 

3. Something moift or fiimy thrown upon one. 

4. [In low language.] An artift ; a man expert at fomething. 
This is not ufed in writing. 

5. A kind of fmall flat fifh. 

Of flat fifh there are rays, flowks, dabs , plaice.* Careiv. 

Dab-chick, n.f. A chicken newly hatched ; a chicken with 
its feathers not yet grown. 

A dab- chick waddles through the copfe, 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

To DA'BBLE. v.a. [dabbelen, Dutch ] Tofmear; to daub 5 
to fpatter ; to befprinkle ; to wet. 

Then came by 

A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood. Shakefpeare’ s Richard III. 

I fcarified, and dabbled the wound with oil of turpentine. 

Wifemans Surgery . 

Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 

A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 

To Da'bble. v. n. 

1. To play in water; to move in water or mud. 

Neither will a fpirit, that dwells with liars, dabble in this 
imnurer mud. Glanville s Apology. 

The little one complained of her legs, that fhe could neither 
fwim nor dabble with them. !• EJlrange. 

But when he found the boys at play, 

And faw them dabbling in their clay. 

He flood behind a flail to lurk, 

And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 

2. To do any thing in a flight, fuperficial, or fhallow manner; 

to tamper. 

Shakefpeare fhall bear it company, and be put into your 
hands, as clear and as fair as it came out of them ; though 
you, I think, have been dabbling here and there with the text, 

I have had no more reverence for the writer, and the printer, . 
and left every thing Handing juft as I found it. Pope. 

Da'bbler. n.f [from dabble.] 

1. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maftery ; one that never goes to 

the bottom of an affair ; a fuperficial meddler. # 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left our dabblers in 
politicks fhould be ready to fwear againft him for dif- 
affedlion. Swift’s Intelligencer, is . 19 - 

Dace. n.f [of uncertain derivation : in molt provinces called 
dare.] A fmall river fifh, refembling a roach, but lefs. 

Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have’a dwelling place ; 

Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink, 

With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. U alt on s Angl. 

Da'ctyle. n. f. a finger.] A poetical foot confin- 
ing of one long fyllable and two fcort, like the joints of a 

DAD° Cr ’ In f. [The child’s way of expreffing/«M«-. It is 

Da'ddy. j remarkable, that, in all parts of the world, the 
word for father, as firft taught to children, .. companded of 
a and t, or ’the kindred letter d differently placed; as tad, VI c . , 
A, Greek ; am, Gothiek ; uta, Latin. Mammas atqus 

tatas habit /fra. Mart.} Eatnei. _ i 

I was never fo bethumpt with words, 

Since firft I call'd my brother’s father dad. Soakef K. John. 

His loving mother left him to my care ; 

Fine child, as like his dad as he could flare . )> 

D jAd a l . adj. [uecddlus, Latin.] 


1. Various; variegated. 

2. Skilful : this is not the true meaning, nor fhould be imitated. 


I n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner to be cor- 

V rupted from afphodelus. 

• J 


Nor hath 
The deedal hand of nature only pour’d 
Her gifts of outward grace. Philips, 

D a'ffodil. 

Daffodi'lly. 
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This plant hath a lily-flower, conflfting of one leaf, which 
. is bell-fhaped, and cut into fix fegments, which incircle its 
middle like a crown ; but the empalement, which commonly 
rifes out of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundifh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in three parts; 
is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh feeds. Miller. 
Strew me the green ground with daffadowndillies. 

And cowflips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. Spenfer. 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To drew the laureate herfe where Lycid lies. Milton , 

The daughters of the flood have Search’ d th$ mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 

The fhort narciffus, and fair daffodil, 

Pancies to pleafe the fight, and cafiia fweet to fmell. Dryden. 
To Daft. v.a. [contradled from do aft ; that is, to throw 
back, to throw off.] To tofs aflde ; to put away with con- 
tempt ; to throw away {lightly. 

Where is his fon. 

The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daft the world aflde. 

And bid it pafs ? Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV . p. 1 

I would fhe had beftow’d this dotage on me : I would have 
dafft all other refpe&s, and made her half myfelf. Shakefp. 
Dag. n.f. [ dague , French.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun; a piftol : fo called from ferving the purpofes of 
a dagger, being carried fecretly, and doing mifehief lud- 
denly. 

To Dag. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle; to bemire; to let 
fall in the water : a low word. 

DA'GGER. n.f. [dague, French.] 

1. A fhort fword ; a poniard. 

Sne ran to her fon’s dagger, and ftruck herfelf a mortal 
wound. Sidney, b. 11. 

This fwbrd a dagger had his page, 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him fo. 

As dwarfs upon knights errant do. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 1. 
He ftrikes himfelf with his dagger ; but being interrupted 
by one of his friends, he ftabs him, and breaks the (<-aggci on 

one of his ribs. . Addi ff on J t( ff 

2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade of iron with a a e 

hilt, ufed for defence. . 

3. [With printers.] The obelus ; a mark of reference in form 

of a dagger; as [f]. ~ r 

Da'ggersdrawing. n.f. [dagger and draw.] The ac 0 
drawing daggers ; approach to open violence. 

They always are at dagger j dr awing, .. 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras, p.n. cant. 2. 
I have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all were at 
daggeij drawing, ’till one defired to know the fu jec 

quarrel, i , c . 

To DA'GGLE. v. a. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 

Mr. Lye, derived from the Dan ifh ; according to Skinner, fiom 
bag, fprinkled, or beagan, to dip. They are probably all 01 
the fame root.] To dip negligently in mire or water 5 to 

mire ; to befprinkle , , 

To Da'ggie. v. n. To be in the mire; to run throu D hw 

or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town,. 

To fetch and carry fing-fong up and down. Pope > pj 
Da'ggledtail. n.J. [daggle and tai:.] Bemired , J PP V 
the water or mud ; befpattered. 

The gentlemen of wit and pleafure aie apt to e r 1 
at the fight of fo many daggledtail paifons, that ja PP^^.^ 
fall in their way. 

DA'ILY* 
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DATLY. adj. [baglic, Saxon.] Happening every day, or 
very frequently ; done every day; quotidian. 

Much are we bound to heaven v T rr 

In daily thanks, that gave us fuch a prince. Shak. XL. V ii - 
Ceale, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continu’d grief. Prior. 

DaTly. adv. Everyday; very often. 

Let that man with better fenfe advife, 

That of the world leaft part to us is read ; 

And daily how through hardy enterprize. 

Many great regions are difeovered. Fairy Queen, b. n- 
I was ambitious to be acquainted with a man, with whom 
1 converfed alraoft daily, for years together. Dryd.hrg. Ded. 
DaTntily. adv. [from dainty.] 

1. Elegantly; delicately. 

This fame truth is a naked and open day-light, tnat doth 
not fhew the mafks and mummeries, and triumphs of tne 
world, half fo ftately and daintily as candle-light. bacon. 

2. Delicioufly; pleafantly. . , . , , , 

There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with luen 


great navigable rivers. 


Hoiuel’s Vocal For eft. 


Thofe young fuiters had been accuftomed to nothing but to 
fleep well, and fare daintily. Broom’s View of Epick Poems. 
Daintiness, n.f [from dainty/] 

1 . Delicacy ; foftnefs. 

‘ WliatJ fhould yet tby palate pleafe ? 

Daintincf and fofter eafe, 

Sleeked limbs, and fineft blood ? Ben. Johnfon s Foi eft . 

2. Elegance; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the daintinefs of his leg and foot, 
and the earl in the fine fhape of his hands. Wotton . 

3. Squeainiftinefs ; faftidioufn'efs. 

Of fand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath difeourfed 
without any daintinefs. IVotton s Architect ui e. 

DATNTY. adj. [derived by Skinner from dam, an old French 
word for delicate', which yeti cannot find in dictionaries.] 

1. Pleafing to the palate ; of exquifite tafte ; delicious. 

They are all over watery ; whereas an higher concodlion is 
required for fweetnefs, or pleafure of tafte, and therefore all 
your dainty plumbs are a little dry. Bacon’ s IStatural Hijiory. 

2 . Delicate; of acute fenfibility ; nice; fqueamjfli; foft; luxu- 
rious; tender. 

This is the floweft, yet the daintiejl fenfe ; 

For ev’n the ears of fuch as have no fkill, 

Perceive a difeord, and conceive offence ;. 

And knowing not what’s good, yet find the ilk Davies. 
They were a fine and dainty people ; frugal and yet elegant, 
though not military. Bacon s Holy IV ir . 

3. Scrupulous ; ceremonious. 

Which of you all 

Will now deny to dance ? She that? makes dainty , 

I’ll fwear hath corns. • Sbakejpearc’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Therefore to horfe; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 

But fhift away. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

4. Elegant; tenderly languifhingly, or effeminately beau- 
tiful. 

My houfe, within the city. 

Is richly furniftied with plate and gold, 

Bafons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakefpeare. 

Why fliould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf. 

And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent 

For gentle ufage, and foft delicacy ? * . Milton. 

5. Nice; affedtedly fine : in contempt. 

Your dainty fpeakers have the curfe. 

To plead bad caufes down to worfe.' 

Da'inty. n.f. 

1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy; fomething of ex- 
quifite tafte. 

Be not defirous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the fliape of a large white 
maggot, which is given as a great dainty to nightingales. Bacon. 
She then produc’d her dairy ftore, 

And unboaght dainties of the poor. Dryden. 

The fhepherd {wains, with Pure abundance bleft, 

In the fat flock, and rural dainties, feaft. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2 . A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 

Why, that’s my dainty ; I fhall mils thee : 

But yet thou flialt have freedom. Shakefpeare’ s Tempeji. 

There is, a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 

And fet thee aloft! Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 

DAIRY, n.f [from dey, an old word for milk. Mr. Lye. ] 

1. 'The occupation or art of making various kinds of food from 
. milk. , 

Grounds were turned much in England from breeding, 
either to feeding or dairy ; and this advanced the trade of 
Engliih butter, which will be extremely beaten down, when 
Ireland turns to it too. Temple. 

2. I he place where milk is manufactured. 


Prior. 2 . 


D A L 

Thefe beauties will fufpetft 
That you have no more worth 

Thun the coarfe and country fairy, < Fhnfon 

That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. . * ' ' 

What (lores my dairies and my folds contain 
A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryden . g - 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 

SX5&»«K 

"children, in ^countries, do wax more taft than where 
thev feed more upon bread and fielh. bacon s TScatma. Hifi.rj. 
dI'MmIiT Jf. [dairy and maul] The woman fervant 

whofe bufinefs is to manage the mhk. _ 

The pooreft of the lex have ibill an itch, 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich : 

The dairymaid enquires if fhe fhall take . 

The trufty taylor, and the cook forfake. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Come up quickly, or we fhall conclude that thou art m- 
love with one of fir Roger’s dairymaids. Addtfon s Spe&at 01 . 
Da'isy. n.f [bae 5 e r ea 5 e, day’s eye. Chaucer.] A bpnng- 

It hath a perennial root: the ftalks are naked, andne\er 
branch out : the cup of the flower is fcaly and Ample, divided 
into many fegments to the foot-ftalk. The flowers are ra- 
diated ; and the heads, after the petals are fallen off, rden \ Die 

obtufe cones. < . Mllhr ' 

When daifles pied, and violets blue. 

And lady fmocks all over white,. 

And cuckow buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare . 

1'hen ling by turns, by turns the mufes flng. 

Now hawthorns bloflbm, now the da fies fpring ; 

Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adorn the ground : 

Begin, the vales fhall ev’ry note rebound. Pope s Spring . 
This will find thee picking of daifies, or fmelling to a lock 
of hay. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 13^’ 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 

The daify, primrofe, violet, darkly blaze. Thomfons Spring . 
Dale, n.f [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch and German.] Alow 
place between hills ; a vale ; a valley. 

Long toft with ftorms, and bet with bitter winds. 

High over hills, and low adown the dale. 

She wandred many a wood and meafur’d many a vale. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 7. Jtatiz. 28. 
Before the downfal of the fairy iftate 
This dale, a pleafing region, not unbleft, 

This dale poflefs’d they, and had ftill poffefs’d. Tickell. 

He fteals along the lonely dale 
In fi-lent fearch. Thomfons Spring , /. 220 . 

Da'lliance. n.f. [from dally.] 

1. Interchange of careftes ; a£ls of fondnefs. 

Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein : the ftrongeft oaths are draw 
To th’ fire i’ th’ blood. Shakefpeare’ s Tempeji. 

Nor gentle purpofe, nor endearing fmiles 
Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as befeems 
Fair couple, link’d in happy nuptial league. 

Alone as they. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. iy. /. 332* 

I’ll head my people ; 

Then think of dalliance when the danger’s o’er: 

My warlike fpirits work now another way. 

And my foul’s tun’d to trumpets. Dryden’ s Don Scbafiian, 

Conjugal converfation. 

The giant, felf-difmayed with the found. 

Where he with his Dueffa dadiane'e found. 

In hafte came rufhing forth from inner bow’r. Fairy Queen, 
That, not myftick, where the fapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe. Milt. Par. Lojl, 
Since thou claim’d me for thy fire, 

And my fair fon here ihow’ft me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n, and joys 
Then fweet, now fad to mention. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, 
3. Delay ; procraftination. 

Nay, come, I pray you, fir, give me the chain ; 

Both wind and tide ftay for this gentleman ; 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long. — 

— Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 
Your breach of promife. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours, 

Da'llier. n.f. [from dally.] Atrlfler; a fondler. 

- The daily dalliers with pleafant words, with finding coun- 
tenances, and. with wagers, purpofed to be loft, before they 
were purpofed to be made. Afcham’s Schooltnajler, ■ 

Da'llop. n.f. [of unknown etymology.] A tuft, or clump. 
Of barley the fineft and greenell ye find. 

Leave Handing in dallops ’till time ye do bind. TufTer, 

1 o DA'LL Y. v. n. [dollen, Dutch, to trifle.] 

(. I o tiifle; to play the fool; to amufe one’s felf with idle 
play ; to lofe time in trifles. 

Take up thy mafter: 

If 
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DAM 

If thou ftiouldft dally half an hour, his life, 

Vv ith thine, and all that older to defend him, 

Stand in allured lofs. Shakejpeare’s King Lear , 

He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 

Cried out, ’tis now no time to dal y, 3 

The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

We have trifled too long already : it is madnefs to dally any 
longer, when our fouls are at flake. Calamy's Sermons. 

One hundred thoufand pounds mull be raifed ; for there is 4 
no dallying with hunger. Swift. 

2. I o exchange carefles; to play the wanton; to fondle. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines. Shakefp . Ri.b. III. 5 

3. 'I o fport ; to play ; to frolick. 

She her airie buildeth in the cedar’s top. 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shak. R. III. 

4. To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that corre&ion, 
wherein he dallied with them, {hall feel a judgment worthy 
of God. Wifd. xii. 26. 

*1 o Da'll y. v. a. To put off; to delay ; to amufe ’till a pro- 
per opportunity. 

He fully fet down, after his wonted manner, to perform 
fervice ; not by the hazard of one fet battle, but by daly- 
ing off the time with often fkirmifhes. Knolles's Hi/lory. 

Dam. n.f [from dame, which formerly fignified mother. Had 
Hero never been an emperour, Jhu'.de never bis dame have be 
faine. Chaucer.'] 

1. The mother: ufed of beafts, or other animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down. 

Looking the way her harmlefs young one went. 

And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. Shak. H. VI. 
Mother, fays a fick kite, give over lamentations, arid let 
me have your prayers : alas, my child, fays the dan/, which 
of the gods fhall I go to ? L'Ejlrange, Fab. 1 7. 

They bring but one merfel of meat at a time, and have 
not fewer, it may be, than feven or eight young in the neft 
together, which, at the return of their darns, do all at once, 
with equal greedinefs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 

2. A human mother : in contempt or deteftation. 

This brat is none of mine; 

It is the iffue of Polixena : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam. 

Commit them to the fire. Sbakefpeare' s Winter s Tale. 

.Dam. n. f. [dam, Dutch.] A mole or bank to confine water. 

As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofe banks and dams, that like a Ikreen 
Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. t. 

Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 

Bears down the dams with unrefifted fway, 

And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden's JEneis. 

Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry ftore. 

Bear down the dams , and open every door. Dryden . 

The infide of the dam muff be very fmooth and {freight ; 
and if it is made very floping e on each fide, it is the better. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

To DAM. v. a . [bemman, popebemman, Saxon ; dammen, Dut.] 
j. To confine, or {hut up water by moles or dams. 

I’ll have the current in this place damni d up; 

And here the fmug and iilver Trent {hall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. SbakeJ. Hen. HI. p. ii. 

Home I would go, 

But that my doors are hateful to my -eyes, 

Fill’d and damm'd up with gaping creditors. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway . 

Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that dams in the water, and caufes it to fpread in the ground, 
fo far as the earth is foft. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

’Tis you muff drive that trouble from your foul ; 

As ftreams, when damni d , forget their ancient current, 

And wond’ring at their banks in other channels flow. Smith. 

2 . It is ufed by Sbakefpeare of fire, and by Milton of light. 

The more thou dammjl it up, the more it bums. Shakefp. 
Moon ! if your influence be quite damni d up 
With black ufurping miffs, fome gentle taper, 

Though a rufh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 
, With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton. 

DA'MAGE. n.f [ damage , French.] 

1. Mifchief ; hurt; detriment. . 

Grofs errours and abfurdities many commit for want ot a 
friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune. 

Such as were either fent from thence, or raifed here,, did 
commonly do more hurt and damage to the En.glilh fubjeers 
than, to the Irifh enemies, by their continual fefs and extor- 

D aides on Ireland. 
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DAM 

He repul fed the enemy very much to their damage . Clarend 

2. Lofs ; mifchief fuffered. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 

Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n. 

My damage fondly deem’d ! Miltons Paradife Loft, h vii 

3. I he value of mifchief done. 

They believed that they were not able, though they 
fhould be willing to fell all they have in Ireland, to pay the 
damages which had been fuftained by the war. Clarendon 

4. Reparation of damage; retribution. 

The bifhop demanded reffitution of the fpoils taken by the 
Scots, or damages for the fame. Bacon's Henry Vlf 

J ell me whether, upon exhibiting the feveral particulars 
which I have related to you, I may not fue her for damages in 
a court of juftice? Addifon's Guardian, N°. 97. 

[In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh m his 
eftate. In the common law it particularly fignifies a part of 
what the jurors be to inquire of; for, after verdict given of 
the principal caufe, they are 1 ike wife afked their confciences 
touching cuffs, which are the charges of fuit, and damages , 
which contain the hindrance which the plaintiff or demandant 
hath fuffered, by means of the wrong done him by the de- 
fendant or tenant. Cowel. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a perfon, into 
whofe field a neighbour’s oxen had broke, it is reported that 
he reverfed his own fentence, when he heard that the oxen, 
which had done this mifchief, were his own. Watts's Logick. 

To Damage, v. a. [from the noun.] To mifchief ; to in- 
jure; to impair; to hurt; to harm. 

I confider time as an immenfe ocean, into which 



as an immenie ocean, into wmen many 
noble authors are entirely 1 wallowed up, many very much 
fhattered and damaged, fome quite disjointed and broken into 
pieces. Addifon's Spectator. N®. 22.3. 

To Da'magf. v. n. To take damage, or be damaged. 

Damageable, adj. [from damage.] 

1. Sufceptible of hurt; as, damageable goods. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Obfcene and irrimodeft talk is offenfive to the purity of 
God, damageable and infectious to the innocence of our neigh- 
bours, and moft pernicious to ourfelves. Governm. of theLongue. 

Damascene, n.f. [ damafeenus , from Damafus.] A fmall 
black plum ; a Damfon, as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloffom, the damafeent 
and plum trees in bloffom, and the white thorn in leaf, bacon . 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in pear plums 
and damafeenes ; and the choiceft plums are black. Bacon. 

DAMASK, n.f. [damafquin, French ; damafehino, Ital. from 
Damafus.] 

1. Linen or filk woven in a manner invented at Damafcus , by 
which part rifes aboVe the reft in flowers, or other forms. 

Wipe your fhoes, for want of a clout, with a damafk nap- 
kin. Swift's Rules to Servants . 

2 . It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax , from the damask rofe. 

And for fome deale perplexed was her fpirit ; 

Her damajk late, now chang’d to pureft white. Fairfax, b. ii. 

To Da'mask. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form flowers upon fluffs. 

2. To variegate; to diverfify. 

Around him dance the rofy hours. 

And damijking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn 

3. To adorn fteel-work with figures. 

Damask-plum. See Plum. 

Damask Rose. n.f. The rofe of Damafcus; a red rofe. 
See Rose. 

Damafk-rofes have not been known in England above one 
hundred years, and now are fo common. Bacon’s Nat. Biftory. 

No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay fpotted pinks, 

Nor, Ihower’d from every buffi, the damajk -rofe Tbomfon. 

Da'maskening. n.J. [from damajquiner, Fr ] The art or adt 
of adorning iron or fteel, by making incifions, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire : ufed in enriching the blades of 
fwords, and locks of piftols. Chambers ► 

DAME. n.f. [dame, French ; dama , Spanifli.] 

j. A lady ; the title of honour to women. 

The word dame originally fignified a miftrefs of a family* 
who was a lady ; and it is ufed ftill in the Engliffi law to hg- 
nify a lady : but in common ufe, now-a-days, ft reprefents a 
farmer’s wife, or a miftrefs of a family of the lower rank in 
the country. Watts s Logtd. 

Blefs you, fair dame ! I am not to you known, 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfect: 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found here. Sbakefpeare s Macbet ). 

Not all thefe lords do vex me half fo much ^ 

As that proud dame , the lord protector’s wife. Sbax. H. 

Shut your mouth, dame. 

Or with this paper I fhall ftop it ; ^ _ 

Thou worfe than any thing. Sbakefpeare s King <eaf. 

Sov’reign of creatures, univerfal dame! Milt. Par. Lojti 
It is ftill ufed in poetry for women of rank. 
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His father Faunus : a Laurentian dame 
His mother, fairMarica was her name. 

Who would not repeat that biifs. 

And frequent fight of fuch a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame£ 

3. Miftrefs of a low family. 

They killed the poor cock; for, fay they, if it were not 
for his waking our dame , fhe would not wake us. L Ef range. 

4. Woman in general. 

We’ve willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfclves, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Sbakefpeare' s Macbet/? . 

Dames-violet. n.f 

The flower of this plant, called alfo queen’s gillyflower, 
confifts, for the moft part, of four leaves, which expand in 
form of a crofs : out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, 
which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the im- 
bricated valves adhere on both fides, and are furniflied with 
oblong, cylindrical, or globular feeds. Miller. 

To DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin. J 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a future ftate. 

Not in the legions * 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

It is moft neceffary, that the church, by do&rine and de- 
cree, do damn and fend to hell for ever thofe fails and opi- 
nions. Bacon , Ejjay 3. 

2. To procure or caufe to be eternally condemned. 

That which’ he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 
rooft lying in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 
fhall not. damn him. South's Sermons. 

3. 'Fo condemn. 

His oven impartial thought 

Will damn, and confcience will record the fault. Drycl. Juv. 

4. To hoot or hifs any publick performance; to explode. 

They damn themfelves, nor will my mufe defeend 
To clap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. Dryden . 

For the great dons of wit, 

Phoebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
l ou are fo good a critick, that it is the greateft happinefs 
of the modern poets that you do not hear their works ; and 
next, that you are not fo arrant a critick as to damn them, 
like the reft, without hearing. Pope. 

Da'mnable. adj. [from damn.] 

1. Deferving damnation; juftly doomed to never-ending punifh- 
xnent. 

It gives him occafion of labouring with greater earneft- 
nefs elfewhere, to entangle unwary minds with the fnares of 
his damnable opinion. ’ Hooker , b. 5. Jett. 42. 

-He’s a creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death; 

And, to tranfport him in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. Sbakefpeare' s Meafure for Mcafure. 

As he does not reckon every fchifm of a damnable nature, 
fo he is far from clofing with the new opinion of thofe who 
make it no crime. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes indecently ufed in a low and ludicrous fenfe; 
odious ; pernicious. 

Oh thou damnable fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the nofe 
for thy fpeeches ? Sbakefpeare' s Meafure for Meafure. 

Damnably, adv. [from damnable.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to incur eternal punifhment ; fo as to be 
excluded from mercy. 

We wil1 propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
' Fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnab/y, in refpeef of 
thofe confequences that arife from them ? South's Sermons. 

2. at is indecently ufed in a ludicrous fenfe ; odioufly; hatefully. 

LLe more nveels they beftowed upon them, the more 
damnably their conferves flunk. Dennis 

Damnation, n.f [from damn.] Exclufion from divine 
meicy; condemnation to eternal punifiiment. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of hell, or re- 
members how often he hath been {pared from an horrible 
damnation, will not be ready to ftrangle his brother for a 

Taylor 1 s /Worthy Communicant. 

Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden’s Sfanljh Fryar. 

Da mnato KY. adj. [from damnatorius.} Containing a fentence 
or condemnation. 

DaTined. part. adj. [from damn.] Hateful; deteftable; ab- 
horred ; abominable. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark b'e 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
■n T iu Ut> ° n> w ^ lat damned minutes tells he o’er, 

W ho doats, yet doubts; fufpefls, yet ftrongly loves. Shah 

Dare not • 

I o brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince 

Vo lVi.’ fa fhoods of moft bafc , and damn’d contrivance. Sam. 
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[from damnify.] Procuring !oi~s ; 




Da'mnific. 

chievous. ... - 

To Da'mnify. v. a. [from damnifeo, Latin.] 

1. To endamage; to injure; to caufe lofs to any. 

Fie, who has fuffered the damage, has a right to demand ui 
his own name, and he alone can remit fatisfaction : the dam - 
nified perfon has the power of appropriating the goods or fer- 
vice of the offender, by right of felf-prefervation. Locke , 

2. To hurt ; to impair. 

When now he law himfelf fo frefhly rear. 

As if late- fight had nought him damnify d, 

He was difmay’d, and ’gan his fate to fear. Fairy glueen. 

Da ; m ningness. n.f. [from damning.] Tendency to procure 
damnation. 

He may vow never to return to thofe fins which he hath 
had fuch experience of, for the emptinefs and damnjngnefs of 
them, and fo think himfelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 

Damp. adj. [dampe, Dutch.] 

1. Moift; inclining to wet ; not completely dry ; foggy. 

She faid no more : the trembling Trojans hear, 

O’erfpread with a damp fvveat and holy fear. Dryden's JEn* 

2. D ejected ; funk ; deprefied. 

All thefe and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcaft and damp ; yet fuch wherein appear d 
Obfcure fome glimpfe of joy. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. h 
A DAMP, n. f 

1. Fog; moift air; moifture. 

Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud; 

Through the ftill night ; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholfom and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milt. P. L< 

A rift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden's Fables * 

2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 

The heat of the fun in the hotter feafons, penetrating the 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe mineral exhalations 
in fubterraneous caverns, which are called damps: thefe fel- 
dom happen but in the fummer-time, when the hotter the 
weather is, the more frequent are the damps. Woodward . 

3. Deje£Hon ; depreftion of fpirit : cloud of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recov’ring, and his flatter’d fpirits return’d, 

To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. Milt. P.LcJl . 

His name ftruck ev’ry where fo great a damp. 

As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rofcommon . 

Even now, while thus I {land bleft in thy preflnee, 

A fecret damp of grief comes o’er my thoughts. .Add. Cato „ 
An eternal ftate, he knows and confeffes that he has made 
no provifion for, that he is undone for ever : a profpedl 
which is enough to caft a damp over his fprightlieft hours. 

Rogers, Sermon 19. 

T his commendable refentment againft me, ftrikes a damp 
upon that fpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. Swift » 

To Damp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o wet ; to moiften 3 to make humid. 

2. Todeprefs; to dejedft ; to chill. 

The very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp the reliffi 
of another. L Eft range, Fable 38. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, 
like the hand- writing on the wall, damps all his jollity. Atterb . 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in fuch purfuits, 
il they could once reflect, that in fuch courfe they will be fure 
to run upon the very rock they mean to avoid. Swift . 

3. To weaken ; to abandon. 

A foft body dampeth the found much more than a hard. 

Bacons Natural Hijlory , N°. 158. 

Unlefs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended .wing 
, Deprefs d. Milton s P dradife Loft , b. ix* 

Da mpjshness. n.f. [from damp.] T[ endency to wetnefs ; 
fogginefs ; moifture. 

It hath been ufed by fome with great fuccefs to make their 
walls thick ; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to 
take away all dampijhnefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 937* 

Dampness, n.f. [from da?np.] Moifture; fogginefs. 

Nor need they fear the dampnejs of the fky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fiy ; 

’ Fwas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryden. j 
By flacks they often have very great lofs, by the dampnejs of 
the ground, which rots and fpoils it. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
A M JJ‘ f’j, [ft orn damp.] DcjeHed ; gloomy; for rowful. 
i he lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which the remem- 

. anGe °J , hls unc ^ e flight raife, by applying him with exer- 
ciles and difports. rr . , 

Da'ms'el. n. f. [ damoifelle , French.] 

1. A young gentlewoman ; a young woman of difti n aion: now 
only ufed in verfe. 

Kneeling, I my fervant’s fmiles implore. 

And one mad damfel dares difpute my pow’r. Prior • 

2. An attendant of the better rank, ' 
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With her train of damfels (he was gone 
In (hady walks, the fcorching heat to fhun. Dryden' s Fables. 

3. A wench ; a country lafs. 

The clowns are whoremafters, and the dainfels with child. 

Gay s Preface to What d'ye cull it. 
Da'mson. n.f [corruptly from damafcene.] A fmall black 
plum. See Damascene. 

My wife delir’d fome darnfons , 

And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak. H. VI. 
Dan. n.f. [from dominies, as now don in Spanifh, and donna, 
Italian, from domina.] The old term of honour for men ; as 
we now fay mafler. 

This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 

This fignor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shake/ pear e. 

Dick, if this ftory plealeth thee, 

Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior's Alma. 

To DANCE, v. n. [ danfer , hr. danyar , Span, as fome think 
from tanza , Arabick, a dance ; as Junius , who loves to derive 
from Greek, thinks, from Wk-] 

I. To move in meafure; to move with ftcps correfpondent to 
the found of inftruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton ? He capers, he dances, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verfes. Sh. Mer. IV. of Windf. 
To Dance Attendance, v. a. To wait with fupplenefs and 
obfequioufnefs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the gates of 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leifure of their own ma- 
giftrates. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

It upbraids you 

To let your father’s friend, for three long months, 

Thus dance attendance fora word of audience. Dryd. Cleom „ 
To Dance, v. a. 

1. To make to dance; to put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandfire iov’d thee well ; 

Many a time he danccl thee on his knee. Shak. Tit. Andron. 

That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt’ heart. 

Than when I firft my wedded miftrefs law 
Beftride my threfhold. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

In peflilences the malignity of the infecting vapour danceth 
the principal Apirits. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 333* 

Dance, n.f. [from the verb.] A motion of one or many in 
concert, regulated by mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of Herne the 
hunter. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The honourable!! part of talk is to give the occafion, and 
again to moderate and pafs to fomewhat elfe ; for then a man 
leads the dance. Bacon , EJfay 33. 

But you perhaps expedt a modifh feaft. 

With am’rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. Juv. 
Da'ncer. n.f. [from dance.'] One that pr'achifes the art of 
dancing. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer , while I ftrook 

The lean and wrinkled Caffius. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Muficians and dancers ! take fome truce 
With thefe your pleaiing labours ; for great ufe 
As much wearineAs as perfection brings. Donne. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer , that he was 
no graceful goer. Wotton. 

It is a ufual practice in thefe times for our funambulours, 
or dancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like to flying.. 

Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

He, perfect dancer l climbs the rope, 

And balances your fear and hope. Prior, 

Nature, I thought, perform’d too mean a part. 

Forming her movements to the rules of art; 

And, vex’d, I found that the inufician’s hand 
Had o’er the dancer's mind too great command. Prior. 
Da'n cingmaster. n.f [dance and majler.] One who teaches 
the art of dancing. 

The apes were taught their ape’s tricks by a dancingmajler. 

L'Ejlrange. 

The legs of a dancingmajler , and the fingers of a muftcian, 
fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains, into re- 
gular and admirable motions. L'cre on JJnderj landing, fefl. 4. 
D a'nci n gschoo l. it. J. [dancing and fchool.] I he fchool 
where the art of dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Englifh dancingfcbools , 

And teach lavolta’s high, and fwift couranto s ; 

Saving; our grace is only in our heels. Shakefp. Henry V. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancingjchooj for the 
inftitution of apes of quality. ^ L EJlrange. 

Dandeli'on. n.f [dent de lion, trench.] The name or a 

plant. 

It agrees in all reApects with the hawkweed, but only in 
its having a fmgle naked ftalk, with one flower upon the 

top. ° .. Mli "- 

For cowflips fvveet, let dandelions fpread ; 

For Blouzclinda, blithfome maid, is dead ! Gay s P ajlorals. 
Da'ndipii at. n.f. [dandin, French.] A little fellow; an 
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urchin: a word ufed fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 

To DANDLE, v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 

1. 'Fo (hake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to pleafe and 
quiet him. 

Then (hall ye fuck, and fhall be born upon her Tides, and 
b e dandled upon her knees. If ] X \ i. IZ 

Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 

Oft (kip into our chamber thole fweet nights, 

And, kifs’d and eland? d on thy father’s knee. 

Were brib’d next day to tell what they did fee. D me.. 
Courts are but fuperficial fchools to dandle fools. Wotton. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 

Motion occafions fleep, as we find by the common ufe of 
rocking fro ward children in cradles, or dandling them in their 
nurfes arms Temple. 

2. To fondle ; to treat like a child. 

Their child {hall be advanc’d, 

And be received for the emp’ror’s heir ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. S’ .Tit. Andr. 
They have put me in a lilk gown, and a gaudy fool's cap; 
and I am afhamed to be dandled thus, and cannot look in the 
glafs without blufhing, to fee myfelf turned into fuch a little 
pretty mailer. Addifon s Guardian, N v . 113. 

3. To delay ; to procraft in ate ; to protract by trifles. 

Captains do fo dandle their doings, and dally in the fervicc 
to them committed, as if they would not have the enemy 
fubdued. Spenjer on Ireland. 

Da' ndler. n. f [from dandle.] He that dandles or fondles 
children. 

Da'ndruff. n.f [often written dendriff, from tan, the itch, 
and brop, fordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head ; feurf at the 
roots of the hair. 

Da'newort. n.f A fpecies of elder; called alfo dwarf-elder, 
or wallwort. 

DaNIGER. n.f. [danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derives it from damnum , Menage from anga > ia, Minjhew trom 
death, to which Junius feems inclined.] Rifque; 
hazard; peril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. Ecclus. xliii. 24. 
Our craft is in danger to be fet at nought. Adis, x. 27. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affection to your honour, and to no other pretence 
of danger. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

More danger now from man alone we find. 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 
To Dagger, v. a. [from the noun.] To put in hazard; to 
endanger. 

Pompey’s fon Hands up 
For the main .foldier ; whofe quality going on, 

The Tides o’ th’ world may danger. Shake]. Ant. and Cleopat. 
Da'ngerless. adj. [f rom danger.] Without hazard; with- 
out rifque; exempt from danger. 

He (hewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerlefs defpifing, than 
others in dangerous affecting the multiplying of kingdoms. Sid. 
Dangerous, adj . [from danger.] Hazardous; perillous ; full 
of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Ecclus. jx. 
All men counfel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 
forth nothing but dangerous and wicked effects. Sidney, b. ii. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 

And the lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. Ann. Mil ah. 
Da'ngerou sly. adv. [from dangerous.] Hazardoufly; peril- 
loufly; with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh, believe it, 

Mojl dang'roufy you have with him prevail d. 

If not moft mortal to him. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

A fort of naughty perfons 
Have practis’d danger cufy again ft your Hate, 

Dealing with witches and with conjurers. Shak. Hen. VI. 
It is juft with God to permit thofe, which think they flan 
fo furely, to fall moft dangeroujly. Hammond on Fundamental 
Plutarch fays Telefilla, a noble lady, being dangeroufy lick, 
was by the oracle adv i fed to apply her mind to the mufe an 
poetry. # Peacham on Poetry. 

If it were fo ; which but to think were pride, 

My conftant love would dangeroufy be tried. Dry eiu 
Da'ngerousness. n.f [from dangerous.] Danger; hazar , 

I fhall not need to mind you of judging of the dangenufnefs 
of difeafes, by the noblenefs of that part affected. _ EoyU. 
To DA'NGLE. v.n. [from hang, according to Skinner ; as 
hang, hangle dangle.] To hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricocks. Shak. 

He’d rather on a gibbet dangle, .. 

Than mifs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudibias, r 
Codrus had but one leg; fo (hort to boot. 

That his lhort wife’s (hort legs hung dangling out. Vrycte . 

With dangling hands he ftrokes th imperial rooe, 

And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 
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But have you not with thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling o’er the flhield. Prior. 

2, To hang upon anyone; to be an humble, ufelefs, harmlefs 
follower. 

The prefbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after 
them, are well inclined to pull down the prelent eftablifh- 
ment. Swift. 

Da'ngler. n f. [from dangle.] A man that hangs about wo- 
men only to wafte time. 

A dangler is of neither fex. Ralph's Mifcel. 

DANK. adj. [from tuncken. Germ. Skinner . ] Damp; humid; 
moift; wet. 

He her the maiden deeping found. 

On the dank and dirty ground. Shake/ Midj- Night's Dream. 
Yet oft they quit 

The d mk, and, rifing on ftift pinions, tour 
The mid aereal sky. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 1 . 44 0, 
Through each thicket, dank or dry. 

Like a black mift, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight fearch. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. /. 179. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon. 

Now that the fields are dank , and ways are mire. 

Where fhall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help wafte a lullen day ? Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

By the rufhy-fringed bank. 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank. 

My Aiding chariot (lays. Milton. 

Me, in my vow’d 

Piblure, the facred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 

x To the ftern god of fea. Milton. 

To wafh the (kins of beads and fowls herewith, would 
keep them from growing detnk in moift weather. Grew. 

Da'nkish. adj. Somewhat daiik. 

They bound me, bore me thence. 

And in a dark and dankijh vault at home. 

There left me. Shakefpeare' s Comedy of Err ours. 

To Dap. v.n. [corrupted from dip.] To let fall gently into 
the water : a word, I believe, only ufed by anglers, 

I have taught him how to catch a chub, b y dapping with a 
grafshopper. Walton's Angler. 

Dapa'tical. adj. [from dapaticus , Latin.] Sumptuous in 
cheer. Bailey. 

DA'PPER. adj. [ dapper , Dutch.] Little and ablive; lively 
without bulk. It is ufually fpoken in contempt. 

And on the tawny fands and (helves. 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 

A pert dapper fpark of a magpye, fancied the birds would 
never be governed ’till himfelf (hould fit at the helm. L'Ejlr. 
Da 'pperling. n.f [from dapper.] A dwarf; a dandi- 
prat. Ainfworth. 

DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple ; as pommel}.] Marked with 

various colours ; variegated ; ftreaked ; imbricated : it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

, My country neighbours do not find it impoflible to think 
of a lame horfe, till they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on dapple. Locke. 

To Da'pple. v. a. [from the adjedlive.] To ftreak ; to vary; 
to diverfify with colours. 

Certes, faid (lie, I wot not how he bight ; 

But under him a grey fteed did he weild, 

Whofe Aides with dappled circles were endight. Fairy Queen. 

1 he gentle day 

Dapples the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey. Shakefpeare. 
Horfes that are dappled, turn white ; and old fquirrels turn 
grid/- Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 85. 

The lark begins his flight, 

From his watch-tower in the (kies, 

’ Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton . 

I chofe 

The dappl'd pink, and bluftnng rofe, 

To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. Prior. 

The gods, to curfe Pamela with her pray’rs, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. Pope. 

D\rt \ n 'f' ^ ^ f° un d Severn. Bailey. 

lo DARE. v. n. pret. I durfl ; part. I have dared. [ beappan, 
Saxon ; derren , Dutch ] To have courage for any purpofe ; 
not to be afraid ; to adventure; to be adventurous. 

I fay tis copper. Dai'f thou be as good as thy word now? 
Why, Hal, thou know’ft, as thou art but a man, I d.re ; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee. Shake/ Henry IV. p. i. 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

They are both hanged; and fo would this be, if he durjl 
(teal any thing advent’ roufly. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare any dan- 
gerousfaa / Haywood. 

1 he father bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durf his deftiny controul. Dryden. 

Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be 
cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. Dryden. 
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We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or do&rine, 
Till it be very fuily examined. IP aits' s hnjrov. oj the Mind , 
To Dak e. v. a. To challenge; to defy. 

I never in my life 

Did hear challenge urg’d more modeftly, 

Unlefs a brother (hould a brother dare 

'Fo gentle exercife and proof cf arms. Shakefp. Henry IV . 
Here (lie (lands' : 

Tahe but poffeffion of her with a touch ; 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakefpeare . 

He had many days, in this proud manner, come half leas 
over; and fometimes pafling further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, daring them to fight. 

K nolle s’-s Hijlory of the 7 urk's. 
Mafters of the arts of policy thought that they might^even 
defy and dare providence to the face. 

All cold, but in her breaft, i will defpife; 

And dare all heat but that in Celia’s eyes. 

Time ! I dare thee to diAcover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden. 

Prefujnptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granville. 
To Dare Larks. To catch them by means of a looking-glafs, 
which keeps them in amaze ’till caught ; to amaze. 

Shrimps are clipped up in (hallow water with little round 
nets, not much unlike that which is ufed for daring larks. Caretv. 

As larks Vie dar'd to fhun the hobby’s flight. Dryden . 
Dare, n.f [from the verb.] Defiance; challenge. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Csefar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakefp. Anthony and Ch'patra. 
Da'keful. adj. [dare and full ] Full of defiance. 

We might have met them da efui, beard to beard. 

And beat them backward home. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 
Daring, adj . [from dare. ] Bold; adventurous; fearlefs ; 
courageous; intrepid; brave; ftout. 

The laft Georgick has indeed many metaphors, but not 
fo daring as this; for human thoughts and pafiions may be 
more naturally aferibed to a bee than to an inanimate plant. 

Addifon' s Efjays an the Georgicks . 
The fong too daring, and the theme too great. Prior . 

Grieve not, O daring prince ! that noble heart. Pope . 

Da'r ingly. adv. [from daring.] Boldly; courageoufly ; 
fearlefsly ; impudently ; outragecufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every day 
openly and daringly attacked from the prefs. Atterbury. 

Your brother, fir’d with fuccefs, 

Too daringly upon the foe did prefs- Halifax * 

Da'ringness. n.f [from daring.] Boldnefs. 

DARK. adj. [beopc, Saxon.] 

1. Not light; without light. 

Fleance, hi Ion, who keeps him company, 

Muft embrace the fate of that dark hour. Shake f. Macbeth. 

While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller . 

2. Not of a (hov/y or vivid colour. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague fpread not 
in the (kin, the prieft (hall pronounce him clean, r Lev. xiii. 6. 

In Mufcovy itfelf the generality of the people are more 
inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen. Boyle . 

3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 

1 hou wretched daughter of a dark old man. 

Conduct my weary fteps. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

4. Opake; not tranfparent. 

5. Obfcure ; not perfpicuous. 

What may feem dark at the firft, will afterwards be found 
more plain. Hooker, b. i. feVt. 1, 

Mean time we (hall exprefs our darker purpofe. Shakefp . 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. 

The age, wherein he liv’d, was dark ; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. Doth. 

7. Gloomy ; not chearful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of 
melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents fitted to their 

humours. Addifon on Italy . 

Dark, n.f 

1. Darknels ; obfeurity; want of light. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunned fmoke of hell, 

1 hat my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry hold hold ! Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ! from the chearful ways of men 

Wh ° ff ' c ■ ■ M ? ltm ' s faraXft Co}, b. iii. I 45 . 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free medium, and a 

right line to the objeas, we can hear in the dark immured, 
and by curve lines. Holder’, Element, of Steed. 

All ne lays of himfelf is, that he is an obfcure perfon; one 

I fuppofe he means, that is in the^, and thinks it proper 
to continue fo. v 

Atterbury, 

3* Want 
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3, Want of knowledge. 

’Till we ourfclves perceive by our own underhand irigs; 
we are as much in th e dark, and as void of knowledge, as 
before. Lo cke. 

To Dark. v. a. [from the noun.] To darken ; to obfcure : 
obfolete. 

Fair when her breaft, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandize, {he forth doth lay : 

fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with fmiles (he drives away. Spenfer. 
To Darken, v. a. [from dark.] 

I. i’o make dark; to deprive of light. 

Elack with furrounding forefts then it {food. 

That hung above, and darken d all the flood. Addifon. 

Whether the darken'd room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write. Pope. 

T. To cloud ; to perplex. 

Such was his wifdom, that his confidence did feldom darken 
his forefight, efpecially in things near hand. Bacons Hen. VII. 

3. To foul; to fully. 

The luffs and pafiions of men do fully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural influence. Tillotfon, Senn. 4. 

To Darken, v. n. To grow dark. 

Da'rkling. [a participle, as it feems, from darkle, which 
yet I have never found.] Being in the dark; being without 
light: a word merely poetical. / 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not fo. Sbakefpeare . 

Darkling {fands 

The varying flhore o’ th’ world. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling , and, in {hadielt covert hid. 

Tunes her nodfurnal note. Milton s Paradfe LoJI, b. iii. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r. 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Dryden’ s Ain. 

Da'rkly.' adv. [from dark. ] In a fituation void of light j 
obfcurely ; blindly. 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryd. 
Da'rkness. n. f [from dark . ] 

1. Abfence of light. 

Darknefs was upon the face of the deep, Gen. i. 2. 

I go whence I {hall not return, even to the land ©f darknefs 
and the fhadow of death. Job 3 x. 20. 

2. Opakenefs. 

3. Obfcurity. 

4. Infernal gloom; wickednefs. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths ; 

Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deeped confequence. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearnefs 
and validity of thofe proofs upon which it is received : to talk 
of any other light in the underflanding, is to put ourfelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of darknefs. Locke. 

5. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of darknefs , and 
tranflated us into the kingdom of his dear fon. Colojf. i. 13. 
Darksome, adj. [from dark.] Gloomy; obfcure; not well 
enlightened ; not luminous. 

He brought him through a darkfome narrow pafs, 

To a broad gate, all built of beaten gold. Fairy Qhiecn, b. ii. 

And her fair eyes, like dars that dimmed were 
With darkfome cloud, now fhew their goodly beams. Spenfer. 
You mud not look to have an image, or the like, in any 
tiling that is lightfome; for even a face in iron, red-hot, will 
not be feen, the light confounding the fmall differences of 
lightfome and darkfome which fhew the figure. Bacons N. Hijl. 
A darkfome cloud of locuds, fiwarming down, 

Mud eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. Milton. 

He here with us to be, 

Forfook the courts of everlading day. 

And chofe with us a darkfome houfe of mortal clay. Milton. 

Midaken blejffing, which old age they call, 

*Tis a long, nady, darkfome hofpital. Dryderi s Juvenal. 

The darkfome pines that o’er yon’ rocks reclin’d. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

Da'rling. adj. [beopling. Sax.] Favourite; dear; beloved; 
regarded with great kindnefs and tendernefs. 

~’Tis not for a generous prince to countenance oppreflion 
and injudice, even in his mod darling favourites. L’Ef range. 

Have a care led fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, too Far prevail over your mind. Watts s Improvement » 
Da'rling. n.f A favourite ; one much beloved. 

Youn* Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown’d. 

And his and my lov’d darling. Sbakefpeare s Tempeft , 

In Thames, the ocean’s darling, England’s pride, 

The pleafing emblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. 
She immediately became the darling of the princefs Sophia. 

Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 2 r . 
To Darn. v. a. [of uncertain original.] To mend holes by 
imitating the texture of the dud’. 

Will {he thy linen wafh, or hofen darn ? Gay. 


DAS 


< t 

He fpent every day ten hours in his cleft, in darning hk 
dockings, which he performed to admiration. 

Da'rneL. n. f A weed growing in the fields. See Grass 

He was met ev’11 now 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers 
Darnel , and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fudaining com. Sbakefpeare s Kin r I Mr 

Want ye corn for bread?' * 

’Twas full of darnel ; do you like the tade? Sbak. H VI 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choak the rifing corn. Dryd. Pa/lorals 
To Da'rrain. v. a. ['This word is by Junius referred to dare * 
it feems to me more probably deducible from arranger la 
bait a i lie. ] 

1. To prepare for battle; to range troops for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide calling them- 
felves Pompeians, the other Ccefarians ; and then darraining 
a kind of battle, but without arms, the Caefarians got the 
over-hand. Carews Survey of Cornual. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle ; for they are at hand. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

2. To apply to the fight. 

Therewith they ’gan to hurlen greedily, 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
DART, n.f [ dard , French.] 

I. A miflile weapon thrown by the hand; a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or {lain with a piece of a rock or 
flint; there another with a dart, arrow, or lance. Peacham . 
O’erwhelm’d with darts , which from afar they fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dry den’s An. 
1 . [In poetry.] Any miflile weapon.- 
To Dart. - v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw offenfively. 

He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the war ; . 
Th’ invaders dart their jav’lins from afar. Drydcn’s Ain, 
Pan came, and afk’d what magick caus’d my {mart; 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart Pope . 

2. To throw ; to emit ; as the fun darts his beams on the earth. 
To Dart. v. n. To fly as a dart; to let fly with hoftile in- 
tention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou flruck. Sb. Ant. andCJeop. 
To DASH. v a. [The etymology of this word, in any of its 
fenfes, is very doubtful.] 

1. To throw any thing fuddenly againf! fomething. 

If you daft) a Rone againft a ftone in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a found. Bacon’s Natural Hftory,Fk . 792. 

A man that cuts himfelf, and tears his own flelh, and 
dajhes his head againft the ftones, does not a£t fo unreafonably 
as he. Tillotfon, Serm. I. 

2. To break by collifion. 

They that ftand high, have many blafts to {hake them; 
And, if they fall, they daft) themfelves to pieces. Sbakefp. 

David’s throne {hall be like a tree. 

Spreading and overlhad’wing all the earth ; 

Or as a ftone, that {hall to pieces daft) 

All monarchies befides throughout the world. Milt. P.Rcg. 

3. To throw water in flalhes. 

Dajhing water on them may prove the beft remedy. Mortim. 

4. To befpatter; to befprinkle. 

This tempeft, 

Dajhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Sbakefpeare’ s Henry \ III. 

5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the furface fly oft. 

At once the brufliing oars and brazen prow 
Dajh up the Tandy waves, and ope the depths below. Dryd. 

6. To mingle; to change by fome fmall admixture. 

Plight Whacum, bred to daft) and draw. 

Not wine, but more unwholfome law. Pludibras , p. ii. c. 3. 
I take care to daft) the character with fuch particular cir— . 
cumftances as may prevent ill-natured applications. Addifon. 

Several revealed truths are daft)ed and adulterated with a 
mixture of fables and human inventions. Spectator, N°. 500. 

7. To form or print in hafte, carelefsly. 

Never was daft)’ d out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool, fo juft a copy of a wit. Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. t. 43 * 

8. To obliterate; to blot; to crofs out. 

To daft) over this with a line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may difpleafe you. Pope. 

9. To confound; to make afliamed fuddenly; to iurprife witn 
fhame or fear. 


His tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and daft) ^ , 

Matureft counfels. Milton’s Paradifc Loft, b. ii- l.tiep 
Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number’d days. 

To claft) their pride and joy for man feduc d. Milt. Pet. oj • 
An unknown hand ftill check’d my forward joy, 

Dafh’d me with biufhes. Dryd. and. Lee s e t - 

To dajh this cavil, read but the practice of Chnlnanjm- 

perors ’ Nothing 
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Nothin dajhd the confidence of the mule like the braymg 
of i- the very interim while he w^laung upon h,s 

ee " e The nymph, when nothing could Nardfii»move, 

Still dafh'd with biufhes for her flighted love. A . • 

After they had fufficiently blafted him m his perionA cap 
city, they found it an eafy work to dajh and overthrow hm,^ 

his political. r t 1 *n 

Some' ftronger pow’r eludes our fickly will ; 

Dajhes our riling hope with certain ill. 

Daft) the proud gamefter in his gilded car; 

Bare the mean heart that lurKS beneath a P 

To Dash. v. n. 

fiAtheTeffelTe fuddenly ftopt in its motion, the liquor con- 
tinues its motion, and daj L over the fides of the veffel. Lheyne. 

2 To fly in flalhes with a loud noile. 

On each hand the gufhing waters p ay. 

And down the rough cafcade, while dajhing, fa.L Tbomfo . 

, To rufir through water fo as to make it fly. 

Doe*, though without knowing how or why, _ 
SourrAboldly on, and dafh’d through thick and thin. 
Through fenfe and nonfenfe, never out or in. Dry den. 

A Dash. n. f. [from the verb.} 

(. Collifion. , . ,, 

By the touch ethereal rou > d, 

The daft) of clouds, or irritating war. 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 
The/furious fpring. _ Thomfon’s Summer, l HCO. 

2 Infufion ; fomething mingled in a fmall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much, with an eye 
of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has in it a daft) of 
P y Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 247. 

3. A mark in writing; a line , to note a paufe, or 

He is afraid of letters and chara&ers, of notes and daftics, 
which, fet together, do flgnify nothing. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
In modern wit all printed trafh is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dajhes. Swft. 

4. Stroke; blow. 

Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

She takes upon her bravely at flrft daft). S baxejp. H. V. 


Dash. adv. An expreflion of the found of water dallied. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 

And, with a murmuring found, 

Dajh, daft), upon the ground, 

To gentle fl umbers call. Dry den’s Indian Emperor. 
DA'STARD. n.f. abayqu^a, Saxon.] A coward ; apoltron; 

A man infamous for fear. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our dafard nobles, 

And fuffer’d me by th’ voice of (laves to be 

Whoop’d out of Rome. Sbakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Who now my matchlefs valour dare oppofe ? 

How long will Dares wait his dafard foes. Dryden s Ain. 

Dajlard and drunkard, mean and infolcnt; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter ot thy might, 

In threats the foremoft, but the laft in fight. Dryden. 

Such bug-bear thoughts, once got into the minds of chil- 
dren, make them daft an ds , and afraid of the ftvadow of dark- 
ne.fs ever after. Locke on Education, Jeff. 1 38. 

Curfe on their dafard fouls, they ftand aftonifn’d. Addif. 
To Da'stard. v. a. To terrify; to intimidate; to defert 
with cowardice; to difpirit. 

I’m weary of this fleffi which holds us here, 

And daftards manly foul with hope and fear. Dryd. Jnd. Emp. 
To Da'stardise. v, a. [from dafard.] To intimidate; to 
cleieft with cowardice; to difpirit; to deprefs; to terrify ; to 
make an habitual coward. 

He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would biunt my fword in battle, 

And dafardife rny courage. Dryden s Don Sebafian. 

Da'stardly. adj. [from dafard.] Cowardly; mean; ti- 
morous. 

This way of brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
dafardly wretch, that he does as good as call himfelf fo that 
ules it. L’ Eft range. 

Da'stardy. n.f [from dafard.] Cowardlinefs ; timorouf- 
nefs. 

Da'tary. n.f. [from date. ] An officer of the Chancery of 
Rome, through whofe hands moft benefices pafs. Diff. 

DATE. n.f. \ 7 latte, Fr. from datum, Latin.] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 

2. The time at which any event happened. 

3. The time ftipulated when any thing {hall be done. 

His days and times are paft. 

And my reliance on his fracted dates 

Has fmit my credit. Sbakefpeare’ s Timon. 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bonds, without a date, they fay are void. Dryden , 

4. End ; conclufion. 


■ D A U 

What time would fpare, from Reel weaves its daie 
And monuments, like men, fubmit to Uo. 

c Duration ; continuance. . 1 

5 ’ Could the declining of this fate, O fnen , Den ] Mm . 

Our date to immortality extend . 

Then raife, , 

From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d, and refin , 

New heav’ns, new earth, ages ot eniWs ^ 

Founded in righteoufnefs. Milton s taraa j j 

t rfrnm daff-xlus . ] The fruit of the date-tree. _ 

Hold, take thefe keys, and fetch more fpices, nurle. 

They call for dat s and quinces in the p.T y-_ Jr 

Date tree « f. See Palm, of which it is a fpecies. 

?o Da te. v a dfrom the noun.] To note with the time at 

which nnv thin* is written or done. . , , 

’Tis aU one]ln refpea of eternal duration yet behind, whe- 
ther we begin the world fo many millions of ages ago, or ,a , 
from the la°te atm of about fix thoufand years, bent’e, sSe, mm. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Siieil has bound, i epe pft* 
Da'teless. adj. [from date.] Without any fixed term. 

The fly-flow hours (hall not determinate ? 

The datelf's limit of thy dear exile. Sbakefpeare s 1 ic . 

»» *»• «•"«* *■ 

perfon to whom any thing is given. 

2. [In law.] Thofe are term’d dative executors who are ap^ 

pointed fuch by the judge’s decree; as 

here in England. j JJ 

To DAUB. v. a. [ dabben , Dutch ; dauber, b rench. 

1. To frriear with fomething adhefive. , 

She took for him an ark of bulrufhes, and daubed it with 

flime and with pitch. ^ xod ' lu 3 * 

2. To paint courfely. . . r 

Hafty daubing will but fpoil the pi&ure, and make it lo un- 
natural as muft want falfe light to fet it off. Otw Orph. Dedic. 

They fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect piece, 
rudely daubed over with too little reflection, and too muc 
hafte. Dryden’ S' D frefnoy. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours* 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. Watts’s Logick. 

3. To cover with fomething fpecious or ftrong, fomething that 

difguifes what it lies upon 

So fmooth he daub’d his vice with fhew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpeCt. Sbakefpeare 3 s R. III. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or often catioufly 
Since princes will have fuch things, it is better they mould 

be *raced with elegancy than daued with coft. Bacon’s Eft ays „ 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden s Juvenal. 

5. To flatter grofsly. 

Let every one, therefore, attend the fentence of his con- 
fidence ; for, he may be fure, it will not daub nor flatter. South, 
To Daub. v. n. To play the hypocrite. 

I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet I muft. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

A Da'uber. n.f [from daub.] A coarfe low painter. 

What they call’d his pidure, had been drawn at length by 
the daubers of almoft all nations, and ftill unlike him. D ■ den. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dauber , to caufe laughter. Dryden. 

A lign-pott dauber would difdain to paint 
The one-ey’d hero on his elephant. Dryden’ s Juven. Sat. 

The treacherous tapfter, 1 homas. 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 

Da'ubry. n.f. [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 

She works by charms, by {pells, and fuch daubry as this is 
beyond our element. Shakejpeare’s Merry Wives cfWindfor. 
Da'uby. adj. [from daub.] Vifcous; glutinous; adhefive. 
Not in vain th’ induftrious kind. 

With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin’d. Dryden. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind. 

Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
Daughter, n.f. [dauhtar, Gothick ; bohteji, Saxon; dotter , 
Runick; dohter,. German ; dochter, Dutch.] 

1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft. Sbakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope’s Horn. Oclyffey. 

2. A daughter in law, or foil’s wife. 

3. A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughters of the land. Gen.xxx iv. 

4. [In poetry.] Any defeendent. 

5. The penitent of a confeffor. 

Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 

Or (hall I come to you at evening mafs ? 

* My leilure ferves me, penfive daughter, now. Sbakefp . 


To 



DAY 

1 o DAUNT, v. a. [ domter , French, domitarc , Latin 1 To 
da courage ; to fright; to intimidate. J 

A F ^ X ’u Wh0f V lame in arms throu § h Eur °Pe rings, 
And nils ail mouths with ehvy or with praife. 

And ail her jealous monarchs with amaze, ’ • 

wu rU T UtS !° Ud ’ Which daunt rem °teft kings. Milton. 
heie the rude ax, with heaved ftroke, 

VV as never heard the nymphs to daunt , 

/ r fright them from their hallow’d haunt. Milton 

m “ P rr damt and difco ^S e us > when others raife 
US to a bnfk afTurance. Glanville's Scepf c 24. 

^difcou raged. ^° mdau ^ ™ dejedfed, E 

Grow great by your example, and put on 
l he dauntlefs fprrit of refolution. Shakefpeare’ s King John. 

Umntkfs he rofe, and to the fight return’d • 

With frame his glowing cheeks, 'his eyes with furyburn’d. 

tt . Dryden s Virgil's JEneid. 

tie, not by wants or woes oppreft, 

htems tne bold torrent with a dauntlefs breaft. Dryden 
Ihe utmoft weight of aiHidion horn minifterial powe^ 
-/Popular hatred, were almoft worth bearing, for the glory 
of fuen a daunt. ef 5 conduct as he has fhewn under it. Pope 
Da uni-lessness [from dauntlefs.] Fearleffnefs. 

f fu PPofed by Skinner fo named from his note; by 
jumus to be corrupted fromdawl; the German /*/, and del, in 

name t^a tird^ CC ^ haVHlg the famc %nification.J The 

1 wi]1 wear my heart upon my fleeve, 

1 - or daws to peck it. ' Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

It death do quench us quite, we have great wrono-, 
i hat daws, and. trees, and rocks fhould laft fo long, 

Vv nen we muft in an inftant pafs to nought. ^Davies. 

1 he Ioud daw, his throat difplaying, draws 

D A xvr whl °} C affembI y of his fellow daws. Waller. 

v. n. f. A cant word among the workmen for a hollow 
tfr mciiion in their fluff. 

Obfcrve if any hollow or dawks be in the length. Moxon. 

1 o Dawk. v. a. T'o mark with an incifion. 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge lies on, 
the iwift coming about of the work would, where afmall ir- 
regularity of fluff fhould happen, jobb the edge into the fluff, 

rp and [° da M k *■ r Moxc n's Mech. Exer. 

0 . . „ • v ‘ n ‘ [fuppofed by the etymologifls to have been 

originally to dayen , or advance towards day.] 

1. 1 o grow luminous ; to begin to grow light. 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
As it began to dawn, towards the firft day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene to fee the fepulchre. Mat. xxviii. 1. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain. Pope's Odylfey. 

2. 10 glimmer obfeurely. 

A Romanift, from tne very ffrff dawning of any notions in 
his underflanding, hath this principle conflantly inculcated, 
viz. that he muft believe as the church. Locke. 

3. 1 o begin, yet faintly ; to give fome promifes of luftre or 
eminence. 

While we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. Dry den's /En. 

Lhy hand ftrikes out fome free defign. 

When life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope. 

Dawn. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. 1 he time between the firft appearance of light and the fun’s 
rife, reckoned from the time that the fun comes within 
•eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

l-hen on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ, 

To fearch the land, and where the cities lie, 

And what the men ; but give this day to joy. Dryden' s /En. 

2. Beginning.; firft rife. 

1 hefe tender circumftances d iff ufe a dawn of ferenity over 
the foul. p 0 p 6 ' 

But fuch their guiltlefs paffion was, 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
Of innocence, and undiflembling truth. Thonfon' s Summer. 
DAY. n.f. [baej, Saxon.] 

1. The time between the rifing and fetting of the fun, called 
the artificial day. 

Why fland ye here all the day idle ? Mat. xx. 6. 

Of night impatient, we demand the day ; 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray; 

Fhe night and day fucceffive come and go, 

Our laftin g pains no interruption know. Blackmore's Creation. 

Or objedl new 

Cafual difeourfe draws on, which intermits 
Our day s work. Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. ix. /. 224. 

2. 1 he time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 

How many hours bring about the day? 

How many days will finifh up the year l Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Light ; funfhine. 

Let us v/ullc honeftly, as in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkennefs. R om . xiii. 13. 

I lie W eft yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day : 


DAY . |B 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
Fo gain the timely inn. ? cy /. r, , 

A,'o u nd ti,e fields did nimble lightning p/^ ‘ ' ****■ 
W nch o*rd us by fits, and fnSch’d Si L . 

M.dfi his was heard the (hrill and tender erf 
Of well-pleas d ghofts, which in the llorm did fly r, , 

. Yet are we able only to furvey V- Dryden. 

Dawnings of beams, and promifes of dm 
4 - Any time fpecified and dilfinguilhed from other ? ™ r - 

the time. In this fenfe it is generally plural 5 M 

After him reigned Gutheline his heir, ' 

I hejufteft man, and trueft, inhis^w. Fairv 6), , 

I thine, in thefe days, one honeft man is oblYdm A 


quaint another who are his friends. 


Pope. 


We have, at this time of day better 
means of information than they L. 

5. Life, in this fenfe it is commonly plural ~ . /• 

days broke his word ; that is, in hh whole life ** * 

b. x he day of conteft; the conteft ; the battle 

H,s name ftruck fear, his conduct won the day ■ 

He came, he faw, lie feiz’d the ftra<mlj n a Drev K.r 
1 he noble thanes do bravely in the war ^ f ‘ 
I lie day almoft itfelf profeft'es your’s 
And little is to do. > % 7l , , , 

Would you th’ advantage of the fight dff ’ “ k 

7 - An anointed o, fixSfmY “ Wi ‘’ ^ ^ ? 

Or if my debtors do not keep their day. 

Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, 

mull with patience all the terms attend" Dryden’ s Juvenal 

8. A day appointed for fome commemoration. J 1 ' 

The field of Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Shakefp. Hen V 

9 . F torn day to day , without certainty or continuance. 

. nvffY 113 * a?" 5 au S f,t > tha t merit and fervice doth 
To-Day/ o 7 Z fy. ^ ^ “ ’ Var wi,hS ^’ 

C H-Hy, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. Pf. 

1 he pall is all by death pofteft, J 

And frugal fate, that guards the reft, 

By giving, bids us live to-day. p enfon 

Da ybed. n.f. [day and bed.] A bed ufed for idlenefs and 
luxury m the daytime. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet oown • 
having come down from a daybed, where I have left Olivia 
eeping. Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Da ybook. n.f. [from day and book.] A tradefman’s journal : 
a book in which all the occurrences of the day are fet down. 
Daybreak, n.f. [day and break.] The dawn; the firft ap- 
pearance of light. r 

I watch’d the early glories of her eyes, 

As men for daybreak watch the Eaftern fkies. Dryd. In. Emp. 
Dayla bour. n. f [day and labour.] Labour by the day; 
labour divided into daily talks. 

Doth Ood exadl daylabour , light deny’d, 

I fondly afk. . Milton's Paradife Regained, 

Did either his legs or his arms fail him ? No ; but daylabour 
was but an hard and a dry kind of livelihood to a man, that 
could get an eftate with two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 

Da\ labourer, n.f. [from daylabour.] One that works by 

the day. 1 

* 

In one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn 
I hat ten daylabourers could not end. Milton, 

ffhe day labourer, in a country village, has commonly but a 
fmall pittance of courage. ' " Lode. 

Daylight, n.f. [day and light.] The light of the day, as 
oppofed to that of the morn, or a taper. 

By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade. 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. Fairy ff£i(een,b. i. 

Nay, then thou mock’ft me: thou fhalt buy this dear. 

If ever I thy face by daylight fee. 

Tow go thy way. Shakefp. Midfummer- Plight's Dream • 
They by daylight paffing through the midft of the Turks 
fleet, fafely recovered the haven, to the great joy of the be- 
fteged Chriftians. Kno.’lcs's Hijlory of the Lurks. 

He Hands in daylight, and difdains to hide 
An acl, to which by honour he is ty’d. Dryden. 

Will you murder a man in plain dc light? Dryd. Sp. Fryar . 

Y et though rough bears in covert feek defence. 

White foxes flay, with feeming innocence ; 

I hat crafty kind with daylight can difpcnfe. Dryden. 

If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prifmatick colours, 
they will appear neither of their ov/n daylight colours, nor of 
the colour of the light caft on them, but of fome middle 
colour between both. Newton's Gpt. 

Day-lFly. n.f The fame with Asphodel, which fee. 
DaVsman. n. J. [day and man.] An old word for umpire. Auf. 
Perhaps rather, furety. 

For what art thou. 

That mak’ft thy felf his day [man, to prolong 
The vengeance preft l Fairy fhteen, b. ii. cant . 8. 

Da'yspiusg. 
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Da'yspring. n.f [day and fpring.] The rife of the day ; tnd 
dawn; the firft appearance of fight. 

So all ere dayjpmng , under confcious night. 

Secret they finifh d, and in order let. Milton's Farad. Lojl. 

The breath of heav’n frefh- blowing, pure and fweet, 
With day fpring born, here leave me to refpire. MLut. Agon. 
Da'ystar. n f [day and Jlar.] I he morning ftar. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife. 

Of greateft blood, and yet more good than great : 

I meant the dayjar fhould not brighter rife, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Ben. Johnfon. 

Sunk though he be beneath the u'atry floor ; 

So finks the dayfar in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 

Da'ytime. n.f. [day and time.] The time in which there is 
light, oppofed tonight. 

In tire daytime fhe fitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth moft 
by night ; that fhe mingleth things done with things not done, 
and that fhe is a terror to great cities. Bacon, Effay 60. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the night when 
the moon did fhine, and kept it under ground in the day- 
time. Addifon' s Guardian, N° 156. 

Da'ywork. n.f. [day and work.] Work impofed by the day ; 
day labour. 

True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 

Ere prime thou haft th’ impofed daywork done. Fairfax. 
To DAZE. v. a. [bpses, Saxon.] To overpower with light; 
to ftrike with too ftrong luftre ; to hinder the a£l of feeing 
by too much light fuddenly introduced. 

They fmote the gliftering armies as they fland. 

With quiv’ring beams, which daz'd the wond’ring eye. 

Fairfax, b. i. Jian. 73. 
Poor human kind, all daz'd in open day, 

Err after blifs, and blindly rnifs their way. Dryden. 

Da'zied. adj. [rather dafied. SeeDASY.] Befprinkled with 
dailies. 

Let us 

Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can. 

And make him a grave. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline . 

To Da'zzle. v. a. [See DAZE.] 

1. To overpower with light; to hinder the aclion of the fight 
by fudden luftre. 

hears ufe, many times, to be reprefented in fuch an imagi- 
nary fafhion, as they rather dazzle men’s eyes than open 
*k em * Bacon's War with Spain. 

How is it that fome wits are interrupted ; 

That now they dazzled are, now clearly fee ? Davies. 
The places that have either fhining fentiments ot manners, 
have no occafion for them : a dazzling expreffion rather da- 
mages them, and ferves only to eclipfe their beauty. Pope. 

2. To ftrike or furprife with fplendour. 

Thofe heav’nly fhapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
InfufFerably bright. Milt on' s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1. 1 083. 

Ah, friend ! to dazzle let the vain defio-n ; 

To raife the thought, or touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 
To Da'zzle. v. n. To be overpowered with light; to dole 
the power of fight. 

Dazzle mine eyes ? or do I fee three funs ? Shak. HenNl. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young. 

And you ftiall read, when mine begins to dazzle. Shakefp. 
An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle , infomuch as perpe- 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 
Look, Dianet, for I dare not truft thefe eyes; 

i-A-n, .//T dance in mifts, and dazzle with furprife. Dryd. Auren . 
DEACON, n.f. [diaconus, Latin.] 

1. One of the loweft order of the clergy. 

Like wife muft the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made concernincr dea- 
cons and widows, in thofe primitive times, are very impor- 
tunely urged by the difeiplinarians. Bp. Sander/on's Judgment. 

2. (_in Scotland.] An overfeer of the poor. 

3. And alfo the mailer of an incorporated company. 

De aconess, n.f [from deacon .] A female officer in the an- 
cient church. 

Beaconry. ? v --f [from deacon.] The office or dignity of 
De ACONSHiPi ) a deacon. 

DEAD. ad/, [beab, Sax. dood, Dutch.] 

1 * Deprived of iife ; exanimated. 

The queen; my lord, is dead: 

-—She fhould have died hereafter. Shalefp. Macbeth. 
A brute or a man are another thing, when they are alive 
from what they are when dead. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
She either from her hopelefs lover fled, 

a wWA d J fdai " ful S limces ^ him Dryden. 

' vv ith of before the caufe of death. J 

This Indian told them, that, miftaking their courfe, the 

, Wkhou t? f e?t - h lm - felf ’ WCre d “' d ° f hu ‘ 1Ser - rlrbuthnot. 
j v im out lire ; inanimate. 

All, all but truth, drops <2W-born from the prefs 

ike the laft gazette, or the laft addrefs. Pope Dial 

imitating death , fenfelefs 5 motionlefs. ‘ ’ ' 
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At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot ahu 
horfe are caft into. a dead. fleep. Pf Ixxvi. 6. 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and backbone, we 
know is ufed for procuring dead fleeps. Bacon s Eat. Hijlory. 

5. Unadlive; motiohlefs. - - . 

The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes lower, ac- 
cording to the quick vent and abundance, or th 0 dead fale and 
fcarcety. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Nay, there’s a time when ev’n the rolling year 
Seems to fland ftill : dead calms are in the ocean, 

When not a breath difturbs the droufy main. Lee' s Oedipus. 

, They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor the uneafinefs it is to do nothing 
at all. Locke on Education, felt. 207. 

6. Empty ; vacant. 

This colour, neverthelefs, often carries the mind away ; 
yea, itdeceivetn the fenfe; and itfeemeth to the eye a fhorter 
diftance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees or buildings, or any other marks whereby the eye 
may divide it. Bacon's C.l. of Good and Evil. 

Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void fpace, 

A ftep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Dryden. 

7. Ufelefs; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, though they 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon's Hen . VII. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrefiftible, and he will take 
care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie dead and ufelefs by 
him. Addifon s Whig Examiner. 

8. Dull ; gloomy ; unemployed. 

Travelling over the mountain Amanus, then covered with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead Winter to Aleppo in 
Syria. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

There is fomething unfpeakably chearful in a fpotof ground 
which is covered with trees, that frniles amidft all the rigours 
of Winter, and gives us a view of the moft gay feafon in the 
midft of that which is the moft dead and melancholy. Add. Speft. 

9. Still ; obfeure. 

Their flight was only deferred until they might cover their 
diforders by the dead darknefs of the night. Hayward. 

10. Plavingno refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the draught, I mufl 
touch the fame features over again, and change the dead co- 
louring of the whole. Dryden' s Fab. Preface . 

11. Obtufe ; dull; not fprightly. Ufed of founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter at the 
bottom, which was fupported, in the midft of the cavity o£ 
the receiver, by a bent flick, by reafon of its fpring againft 
the oppofite parts of the infide of the veftel ; in which, when 
it was clofed up, we obferved that the bell feemed to found 
more dead than it did when juft before it founded in the open 

a ^ r * _ Boyle s Spring of the Air. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated ; not affe&ing. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is compofed 
in the moft elegant forms of fpeecb, when it is not heightened 
by folemnity of phrafe from the facred writings. Addif Spell. 

13. Taflelefs; vapid; fpiritlefs : of liquors. 

14. Uninhabited. 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry ditches. Arbuthn . 

15. Without the natural force or efficacy; as, a dea & fire. 

16. Without the power of vegetation; as, a dead bough. 

17. [In theology.] The flate of fpiritual death, lying under 
the power of fin. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in trefpafTes and 

T\ !n rS r r> j Ephef ii. v , 

1 he Dead, n.f Dead men. 

Jove faw from high, with juft difdain. 

The dead, infpir’d with vital life again. Dryd. Mn. b. vii. 

1 he ancient Romans generally buried their dead near the 

WfiTfF / I. 11 .. , ... Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

I hat the -dead fhall rife and five again, is beyond the difeo- 
very or realon, and is purely a matter of faith. Locke 

* The tow’ring bard had fung in nobler lays. 

How the laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith. 

Dead, n.f lime in which there is remarkable ftillnefs or 
gloom ; as at midwinter, and midnight. 

After^ this life, to hope for the favours of merev then i<? 
to expect an harveft in the dead of winter. South’s Serdons. 

wereaS fitfep " ^ ^ '“ en their dogs 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoft appears ^ 

Of her unhappy lord. Dryden’ s Vim Mn 

T °kind AD ' V '”' [ fromthenoun -] To lofe force, of wlfatever 

So iron, as foon as it is out of the fire, desdeth ftraitways. 

To Dead. j Natural Hijlory, N». 774 , 

To De'adeij. a% 

1 . To deprive of any kind of force or fenfation. 

hat the found may be extimruifhed or daded bv dir 
charging the pent air, before it cometh to the mouth of the 
piece, a nd to the open air, is not probable. Bacon's Nat Hi ft 
It U reqmfite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hid' 

ftretched. 
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ft&etched, otherwife the laxnefs of that fnembrane will cer- 
tainly dead and damp the found. Holder’s Elements rf Speech. 

This motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions; 
and we fliould not remember anv thing, but ’till the next 
impreffion. Glanv. Scepf. c. 6. 

We will not oppofe any thing to them that is hard 
and ftubborn, but by a foft anfwer deaden their force by 
degrees. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Our dreams are great inftances of that adlivity which is 
natural to the human foul, and which is not in the power of 
fleep to deaden or abate. Spectator, N 1 . 487. 

Anodyne, or abaters of pain, are fuch things as relax the 
tenfion of the affe&ed nervous fibres, or defiroy the particu- 
lar acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens the 
fenfation of the brain by procuring fleep. Arbuihmt on Diet. 

2. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 

The beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or deaded at all. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 
Dead-doing, participial adj. [dead and do.] Deftrudlive; 
killing ; mifehievous ; having the power to make dead. 

Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand ; 

Then loud he cry’d, I am your humble thrall. Fai. fjuecn. 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers. 

Or wives or children, fo they can 

Make up fome fierce, dead-doing man. Hudibra f , p. i. can. 1 r . 
Dead-lift, n.f [dead and lift.] Hopelefs exigence. 

And have no power at all, nor fhift, 

Tohelpitfelf at a dead- lift. Hudibra s^ p. ii. cant. 2 . 

De'adly. adj. [from dead.] 

1 . Deftruiftive ; mortal ; murtherous. 

She that herfelf will fhiver and difbranch 
From her material fap, perforce muff wither. 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

She then on Romeo calls, 

As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murther her. Shakefpeare’ s Borneo and Juliet. 

Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring; 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden’s Aurengb. 

2. Mortal ; implacable. 

The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly enemies 
unto the T urks. Knolles’s Hijlcry of the Turks. 

De'adly adv. 

I. In a manner refembling the dead. 

Like dumb ftatues, 01 unbreathing ftones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakejp. R. III. 

Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte. 

And afk’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan. Dryd. Fables. 
1. Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he (hall groan before him 
with the groanings of a deadly wounded man. Ez. xxx. 24. 

3. Implacably; irreconcileably ; deftrueftively. 

4. It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, only to enforce the 
fignification of a word. 

Mettled fchoolboys fet to cuff. 

Will not confefs that they have done enough, 

Though deadly weary. _ Orrery. 

John had got an impreffion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
hi m . Arbuthnot’s Hi/lory of John Bull. 

Df/adness. n.f. [from dead.'] 

1. Frigidity; want of warmth; want of ardour; want of af- 
fection. 

His grace removes the defied: of inclination, by taking of 
our natural deadnefs and difafieCtion towards them. Rogers. 

2. Weaknefs of the vital powers; languour; faintnefs ; inacti- 
vity of the fpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs , 

And inward languishing. Dryd. and Lee s Oedipus. 

3. Vapidnefs of liquors ; lofs of fpirit. a 

Deadnefs or flatnefs in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiffion of air into the veflels. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
De'adnettlf.. n. J. A weed ; the fame with archangel. 
Dead-reckoning, n.f. [a fea-term.] That eftimation or 
conjedure which the feamen make of the place where a lhip 
is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courfe they have fleered by the compafs, and by rectifying 
all with allowance for drift or lee-way ; fo that this reckon- 
ing is without any obfervation of the fun, moon, and liars, 
and is to be redified as often as any good obfervation can be 

had. 

DEAF. adj. [doof Dutch.] 

1. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. # , r 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf Shakefpeare. 

"infected minds 

To the\r deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shak.Mac. 
The chief defign here intended by this account of the na- 
tural alphabet, is to prepare a more eafy and expei .te way to 
inftrud fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of their want of hearing. Holder’s Elem of Speech. 


Frit 


tor. 


uift. 


Dr fen. 


Lea 

If any fins afilid our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 

’ I ill death lhall bring the kind relief, 

We mull be patient, or be deaf 

Thus you may Hill be young to me, 

Vv hile I can better hear than fee : 

Oh ne’er may fortune fhew her fpight, 

I o make me deaf and mend my fight. 

2. It has to before the thing that ought to be heard 

I will be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers (hall purchafe outabufes. Shakefpeare . 

Oh, that men’s ears fhould be 
To counfel deaf but not to flattery ! Shakefpeare’s Timor. 

Whilft virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain: 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 

Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greateft charms. Rofc. 

Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main ; 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. 

Elope, too long with vain delufion fed. 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope’s Odyffcy. 

3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 

Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight: 

No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Dryd. Irid. Emp. 

4. Obfcurely heard. 

Nor fiience is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceale; 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhoar. Drydcn. 

The reft were feiz’d with fullen difeontent. 

And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went. Dryden: 
To Deaf. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing, 
blearing hath cleaf’d our Tailors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what to fay. Donne. 

A fwarm of their aerial fhapes appears. 

And, flutt’ring round his temples, dcafs his ears Dryd. Mn. 
ToDe'afen. v. a. [from deaf.] To deprive of the power of 
hearing. 

ButSalius enters; and exclaiming loud. 

For juftice deafens, and difturbs the crowd. Dryden s Virgil. 

From fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen’d and ftunn’d with their promiicuous cries. Acldifon. 
De'afly. adv. [from deaf] 

1 . Without fenfe of founds. 

2. Obfcurely to the ear. 

De'afness. n.f [from deaf] Want of the power of hear- 
ing; want of fenfe of founds. 

Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by confequence 
from their deafnefs. Hold r’s Elements of Speech. 

The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeft, and 
for his deafnefs ; for had he been able to converfe with me, do 
you think I had amufed my time fo ill ? Pope* 

2 . Unwillingnefs to hear. 

I found fuch a deafnefs , that no declaration from the bifliops 
could take place. _ King Charles. 

DEAL, n.f [, deel , Dutch.] 

1 . Part. 

A great deal of that which had been, was now to be re- 
moved out of the church. Hooker , b. 4. feft.i \. 

2. Quantity ; degree of more or lefs. It is a general word lor 
expreffing much joined with the word great. 

When men’s affections do frame their opinions, they are 
in defence of errour more earneft a great ueal than, for the 
moft part, found believers in themiaintainance or ti nth, ap- 
prehending according to the nature of that evidence w ic 
feripture yielded). Keeker, Preface. 

There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a great 
deal ’lot teachers to fpend time and labour in. Hooker , • lV * 

To weep with them that weep, doth eafe fo me dear. 

But forrow, flouted at, is double death. Shakef Pit- f K ' on ‘ 
What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend the be - 
ter part of life in ! In Mattering compliments, and tendering 
vifits. Ben. Johnfons Difovenes. 

The charge, fome deal thee haply honour may. 

That noble Dudone had while here he liv’d. Fairfax, * ft 
Poffibly fome never fo much as doubted of the late y 
their fpi ritual eftate ; and, if fo, let them reft affured, hat 
they have fo much the more reafon a great 

1£ ' The author, who knew that fuch a defign as this wuldnoi 
be carried on without a great deal of artifice an op > 
has puzzled and perplexed his caufe, by throwing ns * c 
together in a ftudied confufion. Addjm s rrech.laa , 

3. The art or practice of dealing cards. 

How can the nmfe her aid fupport, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art ! 

Or in harmonious numbers put Swift- 

The deal , the fhuffie, and the cut. _ J 

4. [deyl, Dutch.] Firwood; the wood of pines. . on e 

I have alfo found, that a piece of deal. , fax t nc ^ 

would eafily imagine, being purpofely interpo ec not 

eye, placed in a room; and the clearer a y il o e nly 
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only fomewhat tranfparcnt, hut appeared 

lovely red. t -. 

r") F at, v. a. [ deelcn , Dutch. J 

To diftribute ; to diipofe to ^Trcnt P^cns^ th?t ^ 
Deal thy bread to the hungry, *n ^ lviiL ^ 

'■* S “L, — *» » 

Tht bufinefs of munkbul io ibis life, borne; U‘be .o act 
tl ,T; know, their portion of 

. r,,, 

Ha • t ph^fophers and great men of »y been p£ 
feflfcd of the art of printing, there is 

would have made advantage ff^sfelLfr, N». .84. 

there will be many drunk. Watts's Immanent of the AW. 

To fcatter ; to throw about. 

Keep me from the vengeance of thy carts, 

Which Niobe’s devoted blue felt, 

through the fkieS, ^ feathe^thswe. 

dealt. , J 

To give gradually, or one after another. 

0 VheVighdy mallet deals refounding blows, 

’Till the proud battlements her tow’rs indole. a y- 

His lifted arms around his head he throws. 

And deaf in whittling air, his empty blows. Dryd. ktrgti. 

To Deal. v.y. . 

1 To trafEok ; to tranfacl bufine.s ; totra-ie. 

It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by letter; and 

by the mediation of a third, than b; a man himfelf. Bay*. 
This is to drive a wholefale trade, when all other petty 

merchants deal but for parcels. ' Mj °d £ 

They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. ^uw. 

2. To a£t between two perfons ; to intervene. . 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, raifctl . 
own credit with both, by pretending greater mteveft than he 
hath in either. Bacon, Effay S S- 

2. To behave well or ill in any tranfaition. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impartially, but 
that he will acknowledge all this to be true. Tdlotjm’s bermom. 

A. To act in any manner. 

Two deep enemies, 

Foes to my reft, and my fweet fleep’s difturbers, 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shakef). R. IU. 
k. To Deal by. To treat well or ill. 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conduits 
his own underftanding aright. Locke. 

6. To Deal in. To have to do with; to be engaged in; to 

praitife. . . 

Suiters are fo diftafted with delays and abufes, that plain- 
dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at firft, is grown not only 
honourable, but aitb gracious. Bacon , Effay 59. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man 
in his caufe; which is a popular v/ay of preventing juftice, 
that fome men have dealt in , though without that fuccefs which 
they propofed to themfelves in it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Among ail fets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themfelves more difpleafure than thofe who deal in political 
matters. Addi fan’s Freeholder , N°. 40. 

True logick is not that noify thing that deals all in difpute 
and wrangling, to which the former ages had debafed and con- 
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, r J r y t 1 The aft of bleaching 

Deals A'TIOS. 4 [**' ’[’ ^ bU w hich were not fo 
or whitening ; rcndeimg 1 o ■ „ , j nto difufe; 

before; a word which is now « h as 1)3Vfe 

All feed ■?. 7 h 1{ rein ’it reS i vto am an ifold Mon. 

preparing v c lus, M brown's Vulgar Erroufs, b. vi. c. l O. 

De'^lee. n.f [from deal.'] 

’• 1,1 wit aniA t% ■ 

; P „ f “tivc themfdvcs a tide from their firft adventure. S W ,fi. 

dealer is always undone, anc ^ Gulliver’s Travels » 

q. A perfon who deals the cards. 

Dealing, n. f [from deal.] 

i . Pradtice ; adion. . . 

What thefe fire ! 

Whofe own hard dealings teach them to u pc : f • 

The thought, of others. Shahf eards 
Concernino- the dealings of men, who adminfter 
ment, and unto whom the execution o! that lav. ’ 
they have their judge, who fitted) in heaven. 

But this was neither one popes iamt, no - ^ — 
deftiny : he muft write a ftory of- the em P' gffa Sm 

tell of all their dealings in this kind. Rcdeigh -JJ J 

4 - hereto be wifbed, that men would promote it to the 


fined it. Watts’s Logick. 

To Deal with. To treat in any manner; to ufe well or ill. 

Neither can th? Irifti, nor yet the Englifli lords, think r ... r 

themfelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with , to have that which Deanery, n. f [from clean.] 
is none of their own given to them. Spenjer’s Ireland. 1. The office of adean- 

Who then fhall 


bappinefs of one another, in ali their private deastn gs, anm 
thofe who lie more immediately wit ,uv their 
3. Meafure of treatment ; rules by which one t.^.ts 

3 God’s gracious dealings with men, are the aids and MG 
ries neceffary to us in the purfuit of piety. Hammond s 1 undam. 

4 ^ Thc^doflor muft needs die rich; he had great dealings in 

his way for many years gift's 

DE AMBULATION, n.f. [ deambulatio , Latin.] me act oi 

walking; abroad. . t> i ^ . A . 

Dea'm bulatory. adj. [ deamlu.o , Latin.] Reiatin 0 to 

practice of walking abroad. , 

DEAN, n.f [decanuSy Latins doyen^ brencn.J / - ■ • 

From the Greek word j in Engliih, ten ; becatife c 
was anciently fet over ten canons or prebendaries af lea ft in 
fome cathedml church. > ^ ? r Pf ergon 

As there are two foundations of cathedral chuiches iiiEn to 
land, the old and the new, (the new are thofe which Henry 
VIII. upon fuppreffion of abbeys, transformed vrom abbot or 
prior, and convent to dean and chapter) fo there, are two 
means of creating thefe deans ; for thofe of the old foundation, 
are brought to their dignity much like bifliops, the king nrl 
fending out his Conge d’etire to the chapter, the chapter t.ien 
chufing, the king yielding his royal afient, and the bilhop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate to inltal them. noie 
of the new foundation are, by a fhorter courfe, inftalled by 
virtue of the king’s letters patents, without either elecaon Gr 
confirmation. This word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as the dean of 
the kincr’s chapel, .the . dean ol the Arches, the dean of St. 
Georo-e’s chapel at Wind for, and the dean of Bockmg in 
EflexT Cowel. 

The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, 
in their firft inftitution, were of great ufe in the church , 
they were not only to be of counfel with the bifliop for Lis 
revenue, but chiefly for his government in caufes ccclelialli- 
cal. Ufe your beft means to prefer fuch to thofe places who 
are fit for that purpofe. Bacon s Advice to / iliici s. 


guide 

Ilis people ? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worfe with his followers, than with him they dealt ? Milton. 
If a man would have his confcience deal clearly zuitb him, 
he muft deal feverely with that. South’s Pennons. 

God did not only exercife this providence towards his own 
people, but he dealt thus alfo with other nations. Til lot. on. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two po.ems, becaufe 
nothing ill is to be fpoken of the dead. Dryd. rob. Preface. 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 
plainly with me in tire matter of my own trifles. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the caufe, as well as of the men-, 
who had been thus dealt with by their country. Swift. 

8. To Deal with. To contend with. 

If {he hated me, I fnould know what pafficn to deal 
with. j Sidney , b. ii. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 
govern the people, eafy to be dealt with whilft they ftand in 
fi ear * Hayward, 

Th en you upbraid me ; I am pleas’d to fee 
A ou’re not fo perfect, but can fail like me : 

I have no God to deal with. Dryden’s Aurcngzcbe. 

To DEA'LBATE. v.a. [clealbo, Lat.] To whiten ; to bleach. 

Vol. I. 


When he could no longer keep the deanery of the chapel- 
royal, he made him his lucceffor in that near attendance upon, 
the king. Clarendon . 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

Put both deans in one ; or, if that’s too much trouble, 
Inftead of the deans, make the dean’ry double. Szvift. 

3. The houfe of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery , and 
di fpatch it quickly. Shake pear e’s Merry TV wes of Windfor . 
De'an hip. n. f. [from dean ] ft he office and rank of a dean. 
DEAR, adj . [beoji, Saxon.] 

1 . Beloved ; favourite ; darling. 

Your brother Glo’fter hates you, 

— Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. Shak. R. III. 

The dear , dear name {he bathes in flowing tears, 

Hangs o’er the tomb. Addifon s Ovid' Met am. b. ii. 

And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope, 

2. Valuable; of a high price ; coftly. 

What made directors cheat the South fea year ? 

To feed on ven'fon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 

3. Scarce; not plentiful ; as, a dear year. 

4. It Lems to be fometimes ufed in Shakefpeare for deer\ fad; 
hateful ; grievous. 

What focfiiifti bcldnefs brought thee to their mercies, 

6 I Whom 
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Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo clear , 

Haft made thine enemies ? Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night , 

Let us return, 

And ft rain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shakefpeare s Timon . 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 

When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. . 

Would I had met my dcarefl foe in heav’n, 

Or ever I had feen that day. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Thy other banifti’d fon, with this dear fight 
Struck' pale and bloodlefs. Shakefpeare' s Titus Andronicus. 
Dear, n.f A word of endearment. 

That kifs 

I carried from thee, dear', and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er fince. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Go, dear each minute does new danger bring. Dryden. 

See, my dear. 

How lavifh nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 

De'arbought. adj. [dear and bought.] Purchafed at an high 
price. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dearhought with lading woe. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

Such dearbought bleflings happen ev’ry day, 

Becaufe we know not for what things to pray. Dryd. Fables. 

Forget not what my ranfom coft. 

Nor let my dearbought foul be loft. Rofcommon . 

De'arling. n.f. [now written darling.'] Favourite. 

They do feed on neftar, heavenly wife. 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus’s dearlings , through her bounty bleft. Spenfer. 
De'arly. adv. [from dear.] 

1. With great fondnefs. 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her dearly. Wotton. 

2 . At an high price. 

It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly enough with 

fuch a fine. , „ Bacm * 

Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 

And corps, and fwords, and fhields, on Tyber born. Dryd. 

My father dotes, and let him ft ill dote on ; 

He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. Dryd. Aurengz. 
To Dearn. v. a. [bypnan, Sax. to hide.] 1 o mend cloaths. 

See Darn. 

De'arness* n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Fondnefs; kindnefs; love. 

My brother, I think, he holds you well, and in dearnejs ot 

heart hath holp to effeft your enfuing marriage. Shakefpeare. 

The whole fenate dedicated an altar to friendfhip, as to a 
coddefs, in refpeft of the great dearnefs of friendfhip between 

them two. „ Bai0 ”' z8 ; 

He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wifely too, mult 

profefs all the dearnefs and friendlhip, with readinels to ferve 

K. South s Sermons. 

him. 

2. Scarcity; high price. . . r 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen in 

the dearnefs of corn. ,. , f l J t% 

J)e'arnly. adv. [beopn, Sax.] Secretly; privately; unfeen. 

Obfolete. 

At laft, as chanc’d them by a forreft lide 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray. 

They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cry’d 
With piercing fhrieks. Fairy gfueen, b. ii. cant. i.Jlan.^^ 
Dearth, n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Scarcity which makes food dear. < . . , 

In times of dearth it drained much coin out of the kingdom, 
to furnifh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Ktllters. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, and every 
place is ftrewed with beggars ; but dearths are common in bet- 
ter climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. Swift. 

2 . Want; need; famine. . 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 

By longing for that food fo long a time. Shakefpear e. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows. 

Eat freely with glad heart ; fear here no dearth. Milt. F. L. 

3 ‘ B Theyhave brought on themfelves that dearth of plot, and 

* I*—. 

To Dearti'cuiate. n.f. [de and articulus, Latin.] Todd- 
joint ; to difmember. 

’life-The departure of the foul from the 

b0 He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that by means 
of death, for the redemption of the tranfgreffion is, y H 
are called might receive the promife of et ^ ix i;. 

W They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nati- 
vity otdemb. Shakef Merry Wives ofWmdfor. 

} Death , a neceftary end, 
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Will come, when it will come. Shakefp. Julius C it far. 

He muft his afts reveal. 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Diyden s LEn. b. 6. 

2. Mortality; deftruftion. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traflick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

3. The ftate of the dead. 

In fwinifti fleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakef Macbeth. 

4. The manner of dying. 

Thou {halt die the deaths of them that are (lain in the midft 
of the Teas. Fz. xxviii. 8. 

5. The image of mortality reprefented by a fkeleton. 

I had rather be married to a death's head, with a bone in 
his mouth, than 10 either of thefe. Shakef. Merih. of Venice. 

If I gaze now, ’tis but to fee 
What manner of death's head ’twill be, 

When it is free 
From that frefh upper {kin ; 

The gazer’s joy, and fin. Suckling. 

6. Murder,- the aft of deftroying life unlawfully. 

As in manifefting the fweet influence of his mercy, on the 
fevere ftroke of his juftice ; fo in this, not to lufler a man of 
death to live. Bacon , Efay 14. 

7. Caufe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40. 

He caught his death the laft county-feflions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman. Acidif Spebfat. 

8. Deftroyer. 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Heftor, and 
be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laft day. Pope's View oj Epic Pcciry. 

q. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. . 

Deaths invifible come wing’d with Are ; 

They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. Dry. In. E/r.. 

Sounded at once the bow ; and fwiftly flies 
The feather’d death , and hiffes through the Ikies. Dryd. lEn. 

Oft, as in airy rings they fkim the Pleath, 

The clam’rous plovers feel the leaden death. Pope. 

10. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal torments. # 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and wicked- 
nefs, from our ghoftly enemy, and from evei lading death. 

Church Catechfm. 

Death-bed. n.f [death and bed.] The bed to which a man 

is confined by mortal ficknefs. 

Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; ^ 

Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakefpeare s - tacllo. 

Thy death-bed is no leffer than the land, 

Wherein thou lieft in reputation Tick. Shakef Richard ft. 
Thefe are fuch things as a man {hall remember with joy 
upon his death-bed fuch as fhall chear and warm his heart, 
even in that laft and bitter agony. South s sermons. 

Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend fhould run. 

And joyous of our conqueft early won. Dryden' s Fables. 

A death-bed figure is certainly the moft humbling fight in 

the world. CoiUer on J he \ alue °f L f e { 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be neg.ee ec, 

becaufe it is the laft thing that we can do. Attcrbury s berm. 
Fame can never make us lie down contentedly on a death- 

bed. P T’ 

De'athful. adj. [death and full.] Full of daughter, deflruc 

tive ; murderous. . ... c 

Your cruelty was fuch, as you would fpare his life tor ma y 

deathful torments. f j j 

Time itfclf, under the deathful fliade of whofc wings all 

things wither, hath wafted that lively virtue of nature .in mi 
and beafts, and plants. Raleigh’s H.Jhry of the World. 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that noi e > .. 
Ruin, deftruction at the utmoft point. Mi.ton s Jg ■ /• 

Thefe eyes behold ,m(T 

The deathful feene; princes on princes roll’d. 
De'athless. adj. [from death.] Immortal; neverdyin*, 

eV God U h g ath only immortality, though angels and humm 

Their temples wreath’d with leaves, that ftill f en ^; 
For deathlefs laurel is the viftor’s due. d ' 

Faith and hope themfelves fhall die, 

While deathlefs charity remains. 

De'athlike. adj. [death and Hie.] RefemM.ng^h 
gloomy; motionlefs ; placid; ca.ni , peace, u , 
refembling either the horrours or the quietnefs of deal . 
Why doft thou let thy brave ioul lie fuppreit 
In deathlike {lumbers, while thy dangers crave 

A waking eye and hand? 

A deathlike fleep . . . r & 

A gentle wafting to immortal hie! _ Milton s at a if 
On Teas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 

A deathlike quiet and deep filence fell. jj] ac k 
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Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 


DEB 

v. a. [debat re, French.] 


2 . 


A 27 tblih i lumber', and a dread repofe. 

Death’s-door. [ death and door.] A near approach to deat.i , 

, > tmrps of death, vvXeu olh. It is now a low phrafe. 
the gates ? t fn»-vAitv who was afflidfed 

T mvfelf knew a perfon or great lanctiiy, vv 

to death' s-door with a vomiting. Taylor s ij herftlf To Debate, v. n. 

There was a poor young woman deliberate, 

even to death' s-door with grief for her Tick hutband. L EJtrange. 
n^HSMAN. n.f [death and mmv.J Executioner; hang- 
man- headfman; he that executes the fentence ot dean. 

He’s dead ; I’m only forry 

He had .10 other deathfman. Shakefjeare s King Lear 

As deathfmm you have rid this fweet young pi >n«. Shak. 

De'athwatch. n.f. [death and watch.] An infeft that 
U makes a tinkling noife like that of a watch, and is fuperfti- 
tioufly imagined to prognofticate death. , ^ 

The folemn deatbivatch click’d the hour {he dy d. Gay. 

We learn to prefage approaching death in a family by ravens 
nnd little worms, which we therefore call a deathwatch. U atts. 

To DEA'URATE. v. a. [ deauro , Latin.] 1 o gild, or cover 

Deau^a'tion. n.f [from deaurate.] The aft of gilding.^ 

Debaccha'tion. n.f. [ debacchatio , Latin.] A raging^ * 

To Deba'rb. adj. [from de and barca, Latin.] Fo deprive^of 

TodSrk v.a. [deharquer, Fr.] To difembark. Diet- 
To Deba'r. v.a. [from bar.] To exclude; to preclude; to 

fliut out from anv thing; to hinder. ^ . 

The fame boats and the fame buildings are found in coun- 
tries two thoufand miles diftant, debarred from ah commerce 
by unpafiable mountains, lakes and deferts. Raleigo s EJJays. 

Not fo ftriftly hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refrcfhment, whether food, or talk between, 

Food of the mind. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. /. 2 36, 

Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed in laying 
chains and fetters upon us, in debarring us of our willies, and 
in crofiing our moft reafonablc delires. Swift's Examiner. 

To DEBASE, v. a. [from bafe.] 
i. To reduce from a higher to a lower ftatei 


_ / French 1 To controvert; to 

To Deba te, v. a. [ debatre , rrenu .j 

di fc^wlth thy neighbour Wmftif, ^ to 

n °He «uTd t0 n IVdcbate arly thing without fome common 
even when the argument was not of moment. 


Your fev’ral fuits 

Have been confider’d and debated on. Shakefp. Henry 

T jHeprefents that great foul debating upon the fc^ea^of life 
and death with his intimate friends. latlei, o 3 

Deba'teful. adj. [from debate.] 

1 rOf perfons.] Chiarrelfome ; contentious. 

2 rOf things.] Contcfted; occafioning quarrels. 

Deba'temekt. « / [from debate.] Conteft ; controverfy. 
Without debasement further, more or lets, . r rr 
He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. Shakefp. Harn^- 
Debater, n.f. [from debate.] A difputant; a controvert*. 
To DEBAUCH. [ defbaucher , Fr. debacchan , Uatin.J 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. ■ a c ft A 

This it is to counfel things that are unjuft ; to dc 

bauch a king to break his laws, and then to fok proteaiom 

Dryden s Spamjh tryar . 

To corrupt with lewdnefs. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and iquires. 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch'd and bold. 

That this our court, infefted with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare s King Liar . 

O, To corrupt by intemperance. > . . r 

No man’s reafon did everdiftate to him, that it is reafon- 
able for him to debauch himfelf by intemperance and brutilh 
fenfunlity. r Tiilotfon, Sermon 6 

Deba'uch. n.f. [from the verb.] A fit of intemperance, 

luxury; excefs ; lewdnefs. , t 

He will for fome time contain himfelf within the bcunds or 

fobriety ; ’till within a little while he recovers his former de- 
bauch, and is well again, and then his appetite returns. Calamy. 
The firft phyficians by debauch were made; 

Excefs began, and floth fuftains the trade. Dryden' s Fables i 


2 . 


Homer intended toTeach, that plcafure and fenfuality delafe Debauche'e Tn.f. [from ‘dejbauche, French,] A lecher; a 


men into beafts. Notes on the Odyffey. 

As much as you raife filver, you debafe gold ; for they are 
in the condition of two things, put in oppofite feales; as much 
as the one rifes, the other falls. Locke. 

2 . To make mean ; to degenerate ; to fink into meannefs ; to 
make defpicable. 


drunkard ; a man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greateft debauchees amonglt 
us to change their lives, we fhould find it no very hard matter 
to change their judgments. South's Sermons . 

DebaAcher. n.f [from debaUib.] One who feduces others 


to intemperance or lewdnefs ; a corrupter. 

It is a kind of taking God’s name in vain, to debafe reli- Deba'uche ry. n. f. [from debauch.] The prafliee of excefs } 
E ion with fuch frivolous difputes. Hooker, b. v. fa. 30. intemperance ; lewdnefs. 
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A man of large poffeffions has not leifure to confider of 
every flight expence, and will not debafe himfelf to the ma- 
nagement of every trifle. Dryden. 

Reftraining others, yet himfelf not free ; 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity. Dryden. 

3. To fink ; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fubjeft debafe bis 
ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of expreffion. AddiJ'on. 

4. To adulterate ; to leffen in value by bafe admixtures. 

He reformed the coin, which was much adulterated and 
debafed in the times and troubles of king Stephen. Hale. 

Words fo debas'd and hard, no ftone 

Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras , p. i. cant. i. 

Debasement. n.J. [from debafe.] I he aft of debafing or 
degrading. 

It is a wretched debafement of that fprightly faculty, the 
tongue, thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar. 

Government of the Tongue , fefl. i 2. 

Deba'ser. n.f. [from debafe.] He that debafes ; he thatadul- 


Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues, hypocrify by 
fober piety, and debauchery by temperance. Sprat's Sermons. 

Thefe magiftrates, inftead of leffening enormities, occafion 
juft twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 

Swift's Projeff for the Advancement of Religion. 
Deba'uchment. n.f [from debauch.] The aft. of debauch- 
ing or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient ftories of the ravilhment of chafte 
maidens, or the debauchment of nations, or the extreme po- 
verty of learned perfons. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To DEBET. 1 v. a. [debello, Latin.] To conquer; to 

To DEBELLATE. ) overcome in war. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages*, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lav/ful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour. Bacon's HolylVar. 

Him long of old 

Thou didft debel, and down from heaven caft 
With ail his army. Milton's Paradife Regained, b. iv. 
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terates ; he that degrades another ; he that finks the value of DebellaTion. n.f [from debellatio, Lat.] T he aft of 
things, or deftroys the dignity of perfons. quering in war 


con- 
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adj. [from debate.] Difputable ; that which is. Debenture, n.f. [debent ur, Latin, from debeo.] 
'lieft to con trover fv. note, by which a debt is claimed. 


DebAtable. 

or maybe, fubjeft to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the fifliing of Tweede, the de- 
batable ground, and the Scottifli hoftages, might be reftored to 
the Scots. Hayward. 

A DEBATE, n.f [debat, French.] 

1. A perfonal dilpute ; a controverfy. 

Another way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others to 
fubmit to their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate , 
is to require the adverfary to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to affign a better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, in our enqui- 
ries after truth, and not to furnifh the tongue with debate and 
controverfy. Watts’s Loguk. 

- 2 . A quarrel ; a conteft. 

Now, lords, if heav’n doth give fuccefsful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw no fwords but what are fanftified. Shak. H. IV. 

’Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a ftate; 

Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate. Dryden s LEn. 


A writ or 


You modern wits, fhould each man bring his claim. 

Have defperate debentures on your fame ; 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid. 

If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. Swift. 

De'bile. adj. [deb Hi ', Lat.] Weak; feeble; languid; faint 9 
without ftrength ; imbecile; impotent. 

I have not wa fil’d mv nofe that bled* 

Or foil’d fome debile wretch, which without note 
There’s many elfe have done. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus . 

To DEB BLIT ATE. v. a. [debilito, Latin.] To weaken; ta 
make faint ; to enfeeble ; to emafculate. 

In the luft of the eye, the luft of the flefh, and the pride 
of life, they feemed as weakly to fail as their debilitated pofte- 
rity ever after. Brown's V Agar Err ours, b. 1 . cant. 1 . 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable of venti- 
lating and purifying the blood, and debilitated in attrafting 
nutriment for the parts. Harvey on Confumptions. \ 

DebilitAtion. n.f [ from debilitatio, " Lat. ] The aft of 
weakening. 


The 
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The wcaknefs cannot return any thing of ftrength, honour, 
or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and ruin. K. Charles . 
Debi'lity. «• f [ debilitas , Latin.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs ; 
languor; faint liefs ; imbecillity. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or pcrfpirable will fubjedt it to the 
inconveniencies of too ftrong a perfpiration, which are debi- 
lity , faintings, and fometimes fudden death. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
DEBONAIR. adj. [ debonnaire , Fr.] Elegant; civil; well- 
bred; gentle; complaifant. 

Crying, let be that lady debonair , 

Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Fairy Queen. 

He met her once a maying. 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And frefh blown rofes waffl'd in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buckfom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accoftable ; of the 
other, retired and fupercilious ; the one quick and fprightful, 
the other flow and faturnine. Howel’s Vocal For eft. 

And fire that was net only pafling fair. 

But was withal difereet and debonair , 

Refolv’d the paflive doferine to fulfil . Dry den s Nun’s P riefi. 
Debonairly, adv. [from debonair.] Elegantly; with a gen- 
teel air. 

DEBT. n.f. [debit um> Latin; dette, French.] 

1 . That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greatly in debt : well, fays one, if 
he be gone, then he hath carried live hundred ducats of mine 
with him into the other world. Bacon.) Apophth. 141. 

The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the fervant owed 
the king; was no flight ordinary fum. Duppa’s Devotions. 
To this. great lofs a fea of tears is due; 

But the whole debt not to be paid by you. JValler. 

Above a thoufand pounds in debt , 

Takes horfe, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night. Swift. 

2. That which any one is obliged to do or fuffer. 

Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt ; 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man, 

But like a man he died. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

De'bted. part, [from debt. “To Debt is not found ] In- 
debted ; obliged to. 

Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ftand debted to this gentleman. Shak. Com. of Errours . 
Debtor, n.f. [debitor) Latin.] 

1. He that owes fomething to another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both 
to the wife and to the unwife. Ro. i. 14. 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firffc four centuiics, 
was, after the fet time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay, or be the creditor’s Have. Swift. 

2 . One that owes money. 

I’ll bring your fitter hazard back again, 

And thankfully reft debtor for the firft. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 

If he his ample palm 
Should hap’ly on ill-fated fhoulder lay 
Of debtor-) ftrait his body, to the touch 
„ Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont. 

To fome enchanted caftle is convey’d. Philips. 

There dy’d my father, no man’s debtor ; ? 

And there I’ll die, nor worfe, nor better. Pope s Horace. 

q. 'One fide of an account-book. 

When I look upon the debtor fide, I find fuch innumerable 
articles, that I want arithmetick to caft them up ; but when I 
look upon the creditor fide, I find little more than blank 
paper< Addifon’s Spectator) N°. 549 * 

DebullFtion. n.f [debullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or feething 
over Did. 

Decacu'minated. adj. [decacuminatuS) Latin.] Having the 

top cut off. . C ^ >L " L ‘ 

DeEade. n.f. [oW, Gr. decas, Latin.] a he fum of ten; 

a number containing ten. , 

Men were not only cut in the number of fome days, the 
latitude of a few years, but might be wide by whole olym- 
piads, and divers decades of years. Brozvns Vulgar Errours. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, centuries, 
and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of computations in hiflory, 
chronology, and aftronomy. Holder on J tme. 

All rank’d by ten ; whole decades , when they dine, 

Muft want a Trojan Have to pour the wine. Pope s Iliad 
DeCa'dency. n.J'. [decadence, trench.] Lecay , a . ic . 
De'cagon .n.f. [from £**, ten, afid a corner.] A 

plain fig;uve in geometry, having ten flues ant ang.es. 
De'calqoue. n f. [Wo^, Greek.] The ten command- 
ments given by God to Mofes. ,111- 1 

* The commands of God are clearly revealed boti in tie 

decalogue and other parts of facred writ. Hammond. 

7o DECA IV! P. v. n. [ decamper , French.] To flint the camp; 
• 10 move off 


D E C ' M 

DecA'mpMENT. n.f. [from decamp ] The a<ft of fiiiftino- th e 
camp. 

To DECANT. v. a. [ decant 0 , Lat. decanter, Fr.] To pour 
off gently by inclination. 

1 ake aqua for tis, and diffolve in it ordinary coined filver 
and pour the coloured folution into twelve times as much fair 
water, and then decant or filtrate the mixture, that it may be 
very clear. 

They attend him daily as their chief, 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift 

D e-cant a / tion. n.f. [decant at' on, Fr ] The act of decanting 
or pouring off clear. 

Deca'nter. n.f [from decant.] A glafs veffel made for pour- 
ing off liquor clear from the lees. 

To Decapitate, v. a. [decapito, Latin.] To behead. 

To DECAY, v. n. [decheoir, Fr. from de and caderc , Latin.] 
To lofe excellence; to decline from the ftate of perfection; 
to be gradually impaired. 

The monarch oak 

Three centuries grows, and three he ftays 

Supreme inflate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 

So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. Pope. 

To Df/cay. v. a. To impair; to bring to decay. 

Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth ever make better the 
fool. Shake] pear e s Twelfth Night. 

Cut off a flock of a tree, and lay that which you cut oft* 
to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay the reft of the flock. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 905. 
He was of a very finall and decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. ' Clarendon. 

Decay’d by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Jt is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 12c. 

DecaT. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Decline from the ftate of perfection ; ftate of diminution; 

What comfort to this great decay may come. 

Shall be applied. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

She has been a fine Ldy, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. ' . Ben. job] on's Catiline. 

And thofe decays , to fpeak the naked truth, 

Through the defects of age, were crimes of youth. Denham. 
By reafon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their 
parts, and the weaknefs of e'afticity in folids, motion is much 
more apt to be loft than got, and is always upon th z decay. Newt. 
Each may feel encreafes and decays , 

And fee now clearer and now darker days. PJfay on Crii'u ifm. 

Taught half by reafon, half by mere decay. 

To welcome death, and calmly pafs aw T ay. Pope. 

2. The effects of diminution ; the marks of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and rot- 
tennefs. # Locke ' 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 

And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou fhalt relieve him. Levit . xx\. 3 >• 

I am the very man, 

That, from your firft of difference and decay, ^ 

Have follow’d your fad ffeps. Shakefpeare’ s Kirfg Lea / . 

Dec'ayer. n.f. [from decay.] That which caufes decay. ^ 
Your water is a lore decay er of your v.horfon dead bo >) • 

Shakefpeare' s i±amiet. 

DECEASE, n.f. [dccefjus, Lat] Death; departure from life. 
Lands are by human law, in fome places, after the owners 
dcceafe, divided unto all his children; in fome, all defcendetfi 
to the eldeft fon. Hooker, b. 1. Jett. 10. 

To DeceG.se. v. 11 . [decedo, Latin.] To die ; to depart fiom 

life 

He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night. Shake/. King john. 

You (hall die 

Twice now, where others, that mortality ~ 

In her fair arms holds, {hall but once deccafe. Chapm . uaW 
His lateft victories ftill thickeft came, 

As, near the centre, motion doth increnfe : 

’Till he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, 

Did, like the veftal, under fpoils deceafe. 

DECEIT, n. f. [deceptio, Latin.] . in n( ] is 

1. Fraud ; a cheat ; a fallacy f ; any practice by which falfl 

made to pafs for truth. ft . er 

My lips ftiall not fpeak wickednefs, nor myjongm^__ ^ 

deceit. d \ 

2. Stratagem ; artifice. 

His demand 

Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honor ° ve ’ ■ yp 
But from deceit, bred by neceflity. Saanejpcai e s .t j 

3. fin law.] Afubtile-wilylhiftordevifej all manner 

3 fubtilty, guile, fraud, .wilinefs, flightneb, 

collufion, practice and offence, ufed to deceive ^ 

by any means, which hath no other proper or pa Q pel. 

but offence. Deceitful? 


( 




Dec-e'itful. adj. [deceit and full.] fraudulent; 
deceit. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 
That has a name. Shakefpeare s Macbeth > 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 

And fortune iinil’d, deceitful, on her birth. Thomfon s Autumn. 
Deceitfully, adv. [from deceitful.] Fraudulently 3 with 
deceit* 1 

Exercife of form may be deceitfully difpatched of courfe. 

Wqtton . 

Dece'itfulness. n.f. [horn deceitful.] T he quality of being 

fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 

The care of this world, and the deceitfulnefs of riches, 
choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. Mat. xiii. 22. 
Dec eAv able. adj. [from deceive.] 

1. Subjedt to fraud ; expofed to impoflure. 

Man was not only deceivable 111 his integrity, but the angels 
of light in all their clarity. Brozvns Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. L. 
How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable , in moft things as a child 
Helplefs ; hence eafily contemn’d and fcorn’d, 

And laft neglected. Milton’s Agonijles, d 938. 

2 . Subjedt to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good to confider of deformity, not as a fign, which is 
more deceivable, but as a caufe which feldom faileth of the 
effe&. _ Bacon’s Effays. 

He received nothing but fair promifes, which proved 
deceivable. _ _ Hayward. 

O everfailing truft 

In mortal ftrength ! And oh, what not in man 
Deceivable and vain ? Miltons Agonijles, l. 348. 

Dece'ivableness. n.f. [from deceivable.] Liablenefs to be 
deceived. 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negli- 
gence and deccivablenefs. Government of the Tongue, J. 8. 

To DECEIVE, v. a [ decipio , Latin.] 

1. To caufe to miftake ; to bring into errour ; to impofe upon. 

Some have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 
' there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ftratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation. 

The Turkifh general, deceived of his expectation, with- 
drew his fleet twelve miles oft’. Knoll c s' s Hiflory of the Turks. 

I now believ’d 

The happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes deceiv’d. Dryd. 

4. To mock; to fail. 

They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dryd. EEn. 
Deceiver, n.f. [from deceive.] One that leads another into 
errour ; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 

Men were decehers ever : 

One foot in lea, and one on fhore ; 

To one thing conftant never. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
As for his difmilHon out of France, they interpreted it not 
as if he were deteCled, or negleCted for a counterfeit de- 
ceiver. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thofe voices, aiftions or geftures, which men have not by 
any compact agreed to make the inftruments of conveying 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inftruments 
of deceiving, fo as to denominate the perfon ufing them a 
iyar or deceiver. South's Sermons. 

It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muft 
of neceflity difeover the impoflure. Swift's Pr editions. 

Adieu, the heart- expanding bowl. 

And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope’s Horace . 

Dece'mber. n.f. [december, Latin.] The laft month of the 
year ; but named december , or the tenth month, when the year 
began in March. • 

Men are April when they woo, and December when they 
we ff Shakefpeare s As you like it. 

What fhould we fpeak of. 

When we are old as you ? When we {hall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakejp. Cymbc/ine. 
Dece'mpedal. adj. [from decempeda, Latin.] Ten feet in 

^ len = th - . d;b. 

Dece mvirate. n.f. [deccmviratus, Lat.] The dignity and 
office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed to 
rule, the commonwealth inftead of conluls. Their authority 
fubfifted only two years. 

DEFENCE. J r \j ^ , T . ' 

DE'CENCY s n 'J' licence, F rench ; decet, Latin.] 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 
T hofe thoufand decencies , that daily flow 
From all her words and a£H®ns. Milton's Paradife Loft . 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the general ; but 
decence and gracefulnefs can be only in the particulars in doino- 

y GL I Sprat s Sermons . 


2 . 


Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external de- 
cencies of worfhip, they would not make a due impreffion on 
the minds of thofe who affift at them. Atterbury s Sermon*. 
She fpeaks, behaves, and aefts juft as fhe ought; 

But never, never reached gen’rous thought : 

Virtue fhe finds too painful an endeavour. 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 1 °P 5t 

Suitablenefs to character; propriety. 

And muft I own, fhe faid, my fecret fmart ? 

What with more decence were in filence kept. Dryden s An. 
The next confideration, immediately fubfequent to. the 
beina; of a thing, is what agrees or difagrees with that thin^ , 
what is fuitable or unfuitable to it ; and from tnis fprings the 
notion of decency or indecency, that which becomes or miL 
becomes. • South’s Sermons . 

Sentiments which raife laughter, can very feldom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. Addif. Sped at. 

3. Modefty ; not ribaldry ; not obfeenity. 

Immodeft words admit of no defence; 

For want of decency is want of fenfe. Bof common. 

Dece / nnial. adj. [from decenmum , Latin.] What continues 
for the fpace of ten years. 

DecennoVal. 1 adj [decern and novem, Latin.] Relating 

DecennoVary. ) to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Pelcponefian war, con- 
ftituted a decenmval circle, or of nineteen years; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. Holder on Time * 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole decennovary pro- 
grefs of the epa£Is, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thofe of the fun. Holder on I ime. 

De'cent. adj. [decens, Lat. ] Becoming; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not neceffary, they muft at leaf! be decent ; that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately ufed. Dryden . 

De'cently. adv. [from decent.] In a proper manner; with 
fuitable behaviour; without meannefs or oftentation. 

They could not decently refufe affiftance to a perfon, who 
had punifhed thofe who had infulted their relation. Broome. 

2. Without immodefty. 

Paft hope of fafety, ’twas.his lateft care, 

Like falling Caefar, decerttly to die. Dryden’ s Ann. Mirab. 

He performs what friendfhip, juftice, truth require ; 
What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift. 

Deceptibi'lity. n.f [from deceit .] Liablenefs to be de- 
ceived. 

Some errours are fo flefhed in us, that they maintain their 
intereft upon the dcceptibility of our decayed natures. Glmiville. 

Dece'ptible. adj. [from deceit.] Liable to be deceived ; open 
to impoflure ; fubjedf to fraud. 

The firft and father caufe of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmity of human nature; of whofe deceptible condi- 
tion, perhaps, there fhould not need any other eviction than 
the frequent errours we fhall our-felves commit. Brown. 

Dece'pti -n. n.f [deceptio, Latin;] 

1. The act or means of deceiving; cheat; fraud; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

All deception is a mifapplying of thofe figns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of mens boni- 
fying or conveying their thoughts. South’s Sermons . 

2 . The ftate of being- deceived. 

^ O 

Reafon, not impoffibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn'd, 

And fall into deception unaware. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Dece/ptious. adj. [from deceit.] Deceitful; apt to deceive. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears ; 

As if thofe organs had deceptions functions. 

Created only to calumniate. Shakefpeare’ s Trail. andCrefftda. 

Dece'ptaVE. adj. [from deceit.] Having the power of de- 
eeiving _ , Did. 

1 ) ecepto r y . adj. [from deceit.] Containing means of deceit. Did. 

DECETPT. adj. [decerptus, Lat.] Diminifhed ; taken off. Did. 

Decerpiible. adj. [deccrpo, Latin.] That may be taken 

^ 0 , . D id. 

Dece rpi ion. n.f [from dccerpt.] The a£t of leflenino-, or 
taking; off. 


De cer 1 a ti °n. n.f [ decertatio , Latin.] A contention; a 
ltnving ; a difpute. Dia 

Decision, n.f [deceffto, Latin.] A departure 5 a spin* 

' r j W 

lo Decha rm. V. a [decharmer, French.] To counteract a 
charm ; to difinchant. 

Notwithftandmg the help of phjffck, he was fuddenly 

'' mng H n ; itc I mfC - Harve > m Confumpticnl 

io UDCl DL. v. a. [cleciao, Latin.] 

1 . To fix the event of ; to determine. 

The day approach’d when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryd. Fables. 

2. 1 o determine a queftion or difpute. 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried. 

Betwixt^ thy mafter and the world decide. Granville. 
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DEC 

ho fhall decide , when doftors difagree, 

And foundeft cafuifts doubt? Pope. 

D evidence, n. f [decido, Latin.] 

1. The quality of being fhed, or of falling off. 

2. ] he aft of falling away. 

.ivfen obferving the deci deuce of their horn, do fall upon the 
conceit that it annually rotteth away, and fucceffively renew- 

eth again. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 7. 

Decider, n.f. [from decide.] 

1 . One who determines caufes. 

I cannot think that a jefter or a monkey, a droll or a pup- 
pet, caii be proper judges or deciders of controverfy. Watts. 

it is laid that the man is no ill decider in common cafes of 
property, where party is out of the queftion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels. J 

DIaT DUOUS. adj. [ deciduus , Latin.] Falling; not peren- 
nial ; not lafting through the year. 

In botany the perianthfum, or calyx, is deciduous with the 

n ™ er - , 

Deciduousness. n.f. [from deciduous.] Aptnefs to fall: 
quality of fading once a year. Diff 

D^cmAL. adj. [decimus, Latin.] Numbered by ten ; multi- 
plied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 
millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at 
molt, four and twenty decimal progreffions, without con- 

fufl0n * Locke 

ToDE'CIMAFE. v. a. [decimus, Latin.] To tithe; to take 
the tenth. 

Decima'tion. n.f. * [from decimate .] 

1. A tithing ; a fele&ion of every tenth by lot or otherwife. 

2. A (election by lot of every tenth foldier, in a general mutiny, 
for punifhment. 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

Take thou the dell in d tenth. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

A decimation I will ftriftly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 

And of each legion each centurion Ihall die. Dryden. 
To DECFPHER. v. a . [dechiffrcr,Y rtnch.] 

1. To explain that which is written in ciphers. 

Zelmane, that had the fame character in her heart, could 
eafily decipher it ; and therefore, to keep him the longer in 
fpeech, defired to know the conclufion of the matter, and 
how the honeft Dametas was efcaped. Sidney. 

Affurance is writ in a private charafter, not to be read, 
nor underftood, but by the confcience, to which the fpirit of 
God has vouchfafed to decipher it. South's Sermons. 

2. To write out; to mark down in charafters. 

Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guilt arid hor- 
rour on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath, and decipher 
eternal vengeance on the other, then might I Ihew you the 
condition of a Tinner hearing himfelf denied by Chrift. South. 

I hen were laws of neceffity invented, that fo every parti- 
cular fubjeft might find his principal pleafure, deciphered unto 
him, in the tables of his laws. Locke. 

3 . To damp ; to charafterife ; to mark. 

You are both decipher'd 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefpeare' s Titus Andrcnicus. 

4 To unfold ; to unravel; as, to decipher a perplexed affair. 
Decipherer, n.f. [ from decipher. ] One who explains 
writings in cypher. 

Dec Psion. n, f. [from decide. ] 

1 . Determination of a difference. 

Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decifion. Shakefpeare' s Troi/us and Creffda. 
The great number of the undertakers, the worth of fome 
of them, and their zeal to bring the matter to a decifion , are 
fure arguments of the dignity and importance of it. Woodward. 

W ar is a direft appeal to God for the decifion of fome dis- 
pute, which can by no other means be poflibly determined. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Determination of an event. 

The time approaches. 

That will with due decifion make us know 
What we fhall fay we have, and what we owe. Shak. Macb. 

Their arms are to the laft decifion bent, 

And fortune labours with the vaft event. Dryden's Aureng%. 

3. It is ufed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of feflion there. 

Decisive, adj. [from decide .] 

1. Having the power of determining any difference. 

Such a reflection, though it carries nothing perfectly deci- 
fve in it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his bread, and 
drengthens him much in his opinion. Atterbury s Sermons. 

This they are ready to look upon as a determination on 
their fide, and decifve of the controverfy between vice and 
virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Having the power of fettling any event. 

For on th’ event, 

Decifive of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. - -- Philips. 


DEC 

Decisively, adv. [from decifve.] In a conclufive man„. 
Decisiveness .n.f. [from decifve.] The power of * 
nating any difference, or fettling an event. ' ‘ rmi ' 

Deci'sory. adj. [from decide.] Able to determine or H. -j 
To Deck. v.a. [ decken , Dutch.] or decide. 

1. To cover ; to overfpread. 

Ye mids and exhalations, that now rife 

From hill or {teaming lake, dufky or grey. 

Till the fun paint your fleecy fkirts with gold 
In honour to the world’s great Author, rife ! * 

Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d fky 
Or wet the thirdy earth with falling fhowers, 

Riling or falling, dill advance his praife. Milt P nr r n 

2. 1 o drefs ; to array. * 

Sweet ornament ! that decks a thing divine. Shahr* 
Long may’d thou live to wail thy children’s lofs re ' 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, 

Dec Jj d *n thy rights, as thou art dall’d in mine; Sh.R ITT 
She fets to work millions of fpinning worms, 

T hat in their green fhops weave the fmooth-hair’d fllk 
I o deck her fons. A., 

3. To adorn ; to embellifh. lton ' 

But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 

Fit to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Fai Duer 
Now the dew with fpangles deck'd the ground, ’ ‘ 

A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. Drv/bn 

The god fhall to his vot’ries tell 
Each confcious tear, each blufhing grace, 

I hat deck'd dear Eloifa’s face. d • 

Deck. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The floor of a drip. 

Her keel plows hell, 

And deck knocks heaven. Jobnfon 

We have alfo raifed our fecond decks , and given more vent 
thereby to our ordinance, trying on our nether overloop. Ralei. 

. ^ an y> born and bred under deck , had no other informa- 
tion but what fenfe affords, he would be of opinion that the 
fhip was as dable as a houfe. Glanv. Scepf c. u. 

On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

Beneath whofe {hade our humble frigates go. Dryden. 

Day to night they bring, 

With hymns and peans, to the Bowyer king : 

At fun-fet to their drip they make return. 

And fnore fecure on decks ’till rofy morn. Dryden's Iliad. 

2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each other. 

Befides gems, many other forts of dones are regularly 
figured : the Amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet ; and the Selenites, of parallel plates, as in a deck of 
car< L. Grew' s Cofmol. b. i. c. 2. 

De'cker. n.f. [from deck.] A dreffer; one that apparels or 
adorns ; a coverer. 

To DECLAIM, v. n. [, dedamo , Latin.] To harangue; to 
fpeak to the paflions ; to rhetoricate ; to fpeak fet orations. 

What are his mifehiefs, conful ? You declaim 
Againd his manners, and corrupt your own. B. Johnf.Cat. 
The fplendid declaimings of novices and men of heat. South. 
It is ufual for mariers to make their boys declaim on both 
rides of an argument. Swift. 

Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and 
declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs. Watts's Improvement. 

Decla'imer. n.f. [from declaim.] One who makes fpeeches 
with intent to move the paflions. 

Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer againft 
jealoufy. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 198. 

Declamation, n.f. [declamation Latin.] A difeourfe ad- 
dreffed to the paflions ; an harangue; a fet fpeech ; a piece of 
rhetorick. 

T he caufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, is, for that 
men fuffer themfelves to be deluded. Hooker , b. i.f 8. 

Thou m.ayfl forgive his anger, while thou makefl ufe of the 
plainnefs of his declamation. Taylor' s Rule of living holy. 

Declama'tor. nf. [Latin.] A declaimer; an orator; a 
rhetorician. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamatory without 
being fired at his noble zeal. Tatler , N°. 56, 

Declaratory, adj. [dcclamatorius, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the pra&ice of declaiming; pertaining to decla- 
mation ; treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while fufpended his interment, and became 
a declamatory theme amongri the religious men of that 
age. Wotton. 

2. Appealing to the paflions. 

He has run himfelf into his own declamatory way, and 
almod forgotten that he was now fetting up for a moral 
poet. Dryden. 

Declarable, adj. [from declare.] Capable of proof. 

This is declarable from the bed writers. Browns Vulg. Err . 

Declaration, n.f. [from declare.] 

l. A proclamation or affirmation; oral expreffion ; publication. 
His promifes are nothing elfe but declarations , what God 
will do for the good of men. Hooker , b. i. /• 2 - 

Though wit and learning are certain and habitual perfec- 
tion? 
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tiens of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which alone 
brings the repute, is fubjeft to a thoufand hazards. South. 

There are no where fo plain and full declarations of his 
mercy and love to the fons of men, as are made in the 
gofpel. Tillotfon, Sermons- 

2. An explanation of fomething doubtful. Obfolete. 

0 [Inlaw.] Declaration ( declaratio ) is properly the {hewing 
forth, or laying out, of an aftion perfonal in any fuit, though 
it is ufed fometimes for both perfonal and real actions. Cowel. 

Declarative, adj. [from declare.] Making declaration; 
explanatory. 

The names of things fhould be always taken from fome- 
thing obfervably declarative of their form or nature. Grew. 

2. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the vox populi , fo declarative on the 
fame ride. Siuift's Examiner , N°. 44* 

DeclaRatorily. adv. [from declaratory.] In the form of a 
declaration ; not promiffively ; not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Francifcus de Cordua, 
have both declaratorily confirmed the fame. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Declaratory, adj. [from declare.] Affirmative; expreffive; 
not decretory ; not promiflory. 

Thefe bleffings are not only declaratory of the good plea- 
fure and intention of God towards them, but likewife of the 
natural tendency of the thing. Lillotfon, Serm. 4. 

To DECLARE, v. a. [ declaro , Latin.] 

1. To clear; to free from obfeurity. 

To declare this a little, we mud aflume that the furfaces of 
fuch bodies are exaftly fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

2. To make knov/n ; to tell evidently and openly. 

It hath been declared unto fome of you, that there are con- 
tentions among you. 1 Cor. i. 1 r . 

The fun by certain figns declares , 

Both when the South projefts a ftormy day. 

And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away. 

Dryden's Virg. Geor. 1. 620. 

3. To publilh ; to proclaim. 

Declare his glory among the heathens. I Chron. xvi. 24. 

4. To Ihew in open view. 

We are a confiderable body, who, upon a proper occarion, 
would not fail to declare ourfelves. Addifon. 

To DeclaRe. v. n. To make a declaration; to proclaim 
fome refolution or opinion, fome favour or opporition. 

The internal faculties of will and underftanding, decreeing 
and declaring againft them. Taylor' s Rule of living holy. 

God is faid not to have left himfelf without witnefs in the 
world, there being fomething fixed in the nature of men that 
will be fure to teftify and declare for him. South's Sermons. 
Like fawning courtiers, for fuccefs they wait ; 

And then come fmiling, and declare for fate. Dryden. 

DeclaRement. n.f. [from declare.] Difcovery; declara- 
tion ; teftimony. 

Cryftal will calify into eleftricity ; that is, a power to at- 
tra£t ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle freely 
placed, which is a declarement of very different parts. Brown. 

DeclaRer. n.f. [from declare.] A proclaimer; one that 
makes any thing known. 

Declf/nsion. n.f [declinatio, Latin.] 

1. Tendency from a greater to a lefs degree of excellence. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev’ n in the afternoon of her beft days. 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

To bafe declenfion. Shakefpeare’ s Richard III. 

"Fake the pifture of a man in the greennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declenfions of his droop- 
ing years, and you will fcarce know it to belong to the fame 

_ South's Sermons. 

2 . Declination ; defeent. 

We may reafonably allow as much for the declenfion of the 
land from that place to the fea, as for the immediate height 
of the mountain. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3‘ Inflexion ; manner of changing nouns. 

. Declenfion is only the variation or change of the termina- 
tion of a noun, whilft it continues to fignify the fame thing. 

^ t . Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Declinable, adj. [from decline.] Having variety of termi- 
nations ; as, a declinable noun. 

DeclinaTion. n.f. [declinatio, Latin.] 

1 • Defeent ; change from a better to a worfe flate ; decay. 

The queen, bearing of the declination of a monarchy, took it 
to ill, as {he would never after hear of his fuit. Bacon , Eff. 3-3. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 

And Summer, though it be lefs gay. 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
„ Gf declination or decay. Waller. 

]' ^ a£t of bending down ; as, a declination of the head. 

3- ' ariation from rectitude ; oblique motion ; obliquity. 

Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet will it not 
erica what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and fo 
1 - ere will be no more concourfe than if they did perpendicu- 
Wjydefcend. _ Fay cnle Creation. 

his decimation of atoms in their defeent, was itfelf either 
neccflary or voluntary. 
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4. Varition from a fixed point. . 

There is no declination of latitude, nor variation of the 
elevation of the pole, notwithftanding what fome have af- 
ferted. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

5. [In navigation.] The variation of the needle from the true 

meridian ‘of any place to the Eaft or Weft. , 

6. [In aftronomy.] The declination of a ftar we call its mortelt 
diftance from the equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 13- 

7. [In grammar.] The declenfion or infleftiori of a noun 
through its various terminations. 

8. Declination of a Plane [in dialing], is an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the Eaft or Weft ; or elie 
between the meridian and the plane, if accounted from the 

North or South. _ ^ ar [ 

DeclinaYor. \n.f [from decline.] An inftrument in dial- 

Decli'natory. j ing, by which the declination, reclination, 
and inclination of planes are determined. Chambers . 

There are feveral ways to know the feveral planes ; but the 
readieft is by an inftrument called a declinatory , fitted to the 
variation of your place. Moxon's Mech. Exet . 

To DECLINE, v. n. [dec lino, Latin.] 

1. To lean downward; 

And then with kind embracements, tempting kiffes. 

And with declining head into his bofom, 

Bid him fhed tears, as being overjoy’d. Shakefpeare. . 

2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. 

Neither {halt thou fpeak in a caufe to decline after many, 
to wreft judgment. Ex. xxiii. 2. 

3. To fhun ; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To fink; to be impaired; to decay. Oppofed to improve- 
ment or exaltation. 

Sons at perfedt age, and fathers declining , the father fhould 
be as a ward to the fon. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

They’ll be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; who’s like to rife. 

Who thrives, and who declines. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus , 
Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Miltorfs Par. LoJI. 

That empire muft decline , 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Waller. 

And nature, which all afts of life defignsj 
Not like ill poets, in the laft declines. Denham. 

Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears 5 
He looks the prop of my declining years ! Dryden's JEn, 

Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines ; 

E’er heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun. 

Or Capricorn admits the Winter fun. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 

God, in his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load our declining 
years with many iufferings, with difeafes, and decays of 
^ nature. Swift. 

To DecliR'E. v. a. 

1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 

And now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte. 

His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Fairy gjueeny b. ii. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd , 

And love-dejefted eyes. Thomfon's Spring , /. 1020. 

2. To fhun ; to avoid ; to refufe ; to be cautious of. 

He had wifely declined that argument, though in their com- 
mon fermons they gave it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Since the mufes do invoke my pow’r, 

I fhall no more decline that facred bow’r. 

Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. Waller. 

Though I the bufinefs did decline , 

Yeti contriv’d the whole defign. 

And fent them their petition. Denham; 

If it fhould be laid that thefe minute bodies are indiilblubie, 
becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that would not be to ren- 
der a reafon of the thing propofed, but, in effeft, to decline 
rendering any. _ Boyle's Hijlory of Firmnefs. 

Could her mind have been captivated with the glories of 
this world, fhe had them all laid before her; but {he <*ene- 
roufly declined them, becaufe fhe faw the acceptance of them 
was inconhftent with religion. A cldij on' s Freeholder, N°. 21 

Whatever they judged to be molt agreeable, or difagree- 
able, they would purfue or decline. Atterbury 

3. To modify a word by various terminations ; to infledt. 

You decline mufa, and conftrue Latin, by the help of a 
tutor, or with fome Englifh tranflation. Watts's Improvement 

Decli ne. n.f [from the fubftantive.J The ftate of tendency 
to the worle; diminution; decay. Contrary to increafe 
improvement, or elevation. 9 

Thy rife of fortune did I only wed ; 

From its decline, determin’d to recede. Prior 

nFrTwf-fv 1 erS ‘TVY* t Une of liter ^re. Swift. 

DECLI VITY. n.f. [dtHruts, Latin.] Inclination or obliquity 

reckoned downwards; gradual defeent; not precipitous or 

perpendicular ; the contrary to acclivity. 

Rivers will not flow, unlefs upon declivity, and their 
, fources 
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{oiirces be raifed above the earth’s ordinary furfacc, fo that 
they may run upon a defcejit. TVooclward’ s Nat. Hijiory. 

I found myfelf within my depth ; and the declivity was fo 
Email, that I walked near a mile before I got to the fhore. 

t Gulliver s ’Travels. 

DecliVous. adj. [ declivis , Lat.J Gradually defcending; not 
precipitous; not perpendicularly finking : the contrary to 
acclivous ; moderately deep. 

1 o DECOCT, v. a. [deccquo dec odium, Latin.] 

1. 1 o prepare by boiling for any life; to digeft in hot water. 

2. 1 o digeft by the heat of the ftomach. 

1 here fhe decodls , and doth the food prepare ; 

There ftie diftributes it to ev’ry vein, 

There fhe expels what (lie may fitly fpare. Davies. 

3 * To boil in water, fo as to draw the ftrength or virtue of any 
thing. 

1 he longer malt or herbs are decoEted in liquor, the clearer 
it is* Bacon s Natural Hijiory, N°. 308. 

4 * 1 o boil up to a confidence; to {Lengthen or invigorate by 
boiling. 

Can fodden water, their barley-broth, 

Decott their cold blood to fuch valiant heat. Shakefp. H. V. 

Deco'ctible. adj. [from decoct J That which may be boiled, 
or prepared by boiling. DiEl. 

Deco'ction. n.f [ clecoElum , Latin.] 

1. 1 he a6f of boiling any thing, to extra# its virtues. 

In infufion the longer it is, the greater is the part of the 
grofs body that goeth into the liquor ; but in decoElion , though 
more goeth forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or fettleth 
at the bottom. Bacon s Natural Eliflory , N°. 308. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 

They diftil their inifbands land 

In decoctions ; and are mann’d 

With ten emp’rics, in their chamber 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ben. Jobnfon. 

If the plant be boiled in water, the drained .liquor is called 
the decoSlion of the plant. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

Deco'ctltre. n.f. [from decoEt.] A fubftance drawn by 
deco#ion. 

Decollation, n.f. [decollatio,Ua.t] The a# of beheading. 

He, by a decollation of all hope, annihilated his mercy : 
this, by an immoderancy thereof, deftroyed his juftice. Braun. 

Decomposite, adj. [decompofitus , Latin.] Compounded a 
fecond time; compounded with things already compofite. 

Decomposes of three metals, or more, are too long to in- 
quire of, except there be fome compofitions of them already 
obferved. . Bacon’s Pkyf Rem. 

Decomposition, n.f [clecomp fitus,U?d..] The a# of com- 
pounding things already compounded. 

We confider what happens in the compofitions and decom- 
pofitions of faline particles. Boyle. 

To DECOMPOUND, v. a. [decornpono, Latin.] To compofe 
of things already compounded ; to compound a fecond time ; 
to form by a fecond compofition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth make decoin- 
pounded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
fulphur itfelf. Boyle’s Scept. Cbym. 

When a word ftands for a very complex idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded , it is not eafy for men to form and 
retain that idea exadtl-y. Locke . 

If the violet, blue and green, be intercepted, the remaining 
yellow, orange, and red, will compound upon the paper an 
orange; and then, if the intercepted colours be let pafs, they 
will fall upon this compounded orange, and, together with it, 
decompound a white. Neiutons Opt. 

DecompoVnd. adj. [from the verb.] Compofed of things or 
words already compounded ; compounded a fecond time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from being 
elementary parts extra#ed out of the body of mercury, that 
they are rather, to borrow a term of the grammarians, decom- 
pound bodies, made up of the whole metal and the menftruum, 
or other additaments employed to difguife it. Boyle. 

No body fhould ufe any compound or decompound ol the 
fubftantial verbs, but as they are read in the common conju- 
gations. Arbutbnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

Dk'cor ament, n.f. [from decorate.] Ornaqient ; embellifh- 
ment. Did. 

To DE'CORATE. v. Cl . [decora, Latin.] To adorn ; to em- 
bellifh ; to beautify. 

Decor a'tion. n.f. [from decorate .] Ornament; embellifti- 
ment ; added beauty. 

The enfigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of 
figures; fuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 
and to war. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

This helm and heavy buckler I can fpare. 

As only decorations ol the war : 

So Mars is arm’d for glory, not for need. Dryden. 

Decorator, n.f [from decorate.]. An adorner ; an embel- 
li filer. Did. 

Deco'rous. adj. [ decorus , Latin.] Decent; fuitable to a cha- 
racter ; becoming; proper; befitting; feemly. 

It is not fo decorous , in refpe# of God, that he Ihould im- 
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mediately do all the meaneft and triflingeft things himfir 
without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordina^ • 
niftcr. Ji ax , .. .1 r , ni1 * 

To DECO'RTI CATE. „. [decortico, Latin.] ' ToZ“J, 

the bark or hulk ; to hulk ; to peel ; to ftrip. 11 ot 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after it , „ 
wafted, and bo, I it in water. Arbutbnot 

Decor tic a'tion. n.f [from decorticate.] The a# of firm 
the bark or hulk. ™ ln § 

DECORUM, n.f [Latin.] Decency; behaviour contrary 
hcentioufncfs, contrary to levity ; feemlinefs. ^ 

If your mailer 
Would have a queen his beggar, you mull tell him. 

That majefty, to keep decorum, muft 
No lefs beg than a kingdom. Sbakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleot 
I am far from fufpe#ing fimplicity, which is bold to trefi 
pal’s in points of decorum. jy Qti 

Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the fchools. 

The better fort fhould fet before ’em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. p r ' m 

Gentlemen of the army Ihould be, at leaft, obliged to Ex- 
ternal decorum : a profligate life and character Ihould not be a 
means of advancement. Swift. 

He kept with princes due decorum ; J " 

Yet never flood in awe before ’em. Swift. 

I o DECO' Y. v. a. [from koey , Dutch, a cage.] To lure into 
a cage ; to intrap ; to draw into a fnare. 

A fowler had taken a patridge, who offered to decoy her 
companions into the fnare. L’Ef range. 

Decoy’d by the fantaftick blaze. 

Now loft, and now renew’d, he finks abforpt. 

Rider and horfe. Pham f on s Autumn , l. 1165. 

D eco'y. n.f. [from the verb.] Allurement to mifehiefe; 
temptation. 

The devil could never have had fuch numbers, had he not 
ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. Government of the Tongue. 

I hefe exuberant productions of the earth became a con- 
tinual decoy and fnare: they only excited and fomented lulls. 

IVoochuard’ s Natural Hijiory, 
An old dramdrinker is the devil’s decoy. Berkley, 

Deco'yduck. n.f A duck that lures others. 

There is likewife a fort of ducks, called decoyducks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where 
are conveniences made for catching them. Mortimer’s Hush. 

To DECRE'ASE. v. n, [ aecrefco , Latin.] To grow lefs; to 
be diminilhed. 

From the moon is the fign of feafts, a light that decreafetk 
in her perfedion. Eccluf. xliii. 7. 

Unto fifty years the heart annually increafeth the weight of 
one drachm ; after which, in the fame proportion, it de- 
er eafetb. Brown’s Vulgar E rrours, b. v. c. 20. 

It is to be obferved, that when the fun comes to his tro- 
picks, days increafe and decreaj'e but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton’s Opt. 

To Decrease, v. a. To make lefs; to diminilh. 

He did dilhonourable find 

Thofe articles, which did cur Hate decreafe. Daniel’ sC. War, 

Nor cherifh’d they relations poor. 

That might decreafe their prefent {lore. Prior. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, 
balfam, and honey; and thereby decreafcs their refinance. Newt. 

Decre'ase. n.J'. [from the verb.] The Hate of growing lefs ; 
decay. 

By weak’ning toll, and hoary age o’crcome. 

See thy decreaj'e , and hallen to thy tomb. Prior. 

2. The wain ; the time when the vifible face’ of the moon grows 
lefs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the increafe of the moon, 
come to a certain height, and how they differ from thofe that 
are fet in the decreafe of the moon. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] To make an edict, 
to appoint by ediCl; to eftablilh bylaw; to determine; to 
refolve. 

They lhall fee the end of the wife, and lhall not under- 
ftand what God in his counfel hath decreed of him. IVifd. R* 

Father eternal ! Thine is to decree ; 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, .to do thy will. 

Mi lion’s Paradije Lof, b. x. /. • 

Had heav’n decreed that I fhould life enjoy, ? 

Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy Troy. Dryden s /Bn- 

To Decre'e. v. a. To doom or aflign by a decree. , 

Thou fhalt alfo decree a thing, and it lhall be eftabliftied.Jw* 
The king their father. 

On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 

His feeptre to the younger. Roive’s Ambitious Step-mot ei, 

Decre'e. n.f. [decretum, Latin.] 

1 . An ediCt ; a law. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law ! ' 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice. Sha :c JN a l 

There went a decree from Cadar Auguftus, that a 
, , n tike 11* *• 


world fhould be taxed. 
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Are we condemn d by fate’s unjuft dctiee, . 

No more our houfes and our homes to fee ? Dryden s / :rg. 
The Supreme Being is fovereignly good; he rewards the 
tuft, and pu nifties the" unjuft: and the tolly of man, and not 
the decree of heaven, is the caufe of human calumny. Broome. 

2 . An eftablifhed rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for tlie 
lightning of the thunder. J°b xxv “h 

2 determination of afuit, or litigated caufe. 

", fin canon law.] An ordinance, which is enaCled by the 
pope himfelf, by and with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil affembled, without being confulted by any one thereon. 

Ay Hffe’s Parergon. 

Decrement, n.f. [decrementum, Latin.] Decreafe; the ltate 
of growing lefs; the quantity loft by dccrealing. 

Upon the tropick, and firft defeenfion from our folfticc, 
we are fcarce fenfible of declination; but declining farthei, 
our decrement accelerates : we fet apace, and in oui 1 aft days 
precipitate into our graves. Brown’s p ulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, 
fuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. IVoodw. 
DECRETIT. adj. [decrepitus, Latin.] Wafted and worn out 
with age ; in the 1 aft ftage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer ! bafe, ignoble wretch ! Shakefp. H. VI. • 
Thefe years were fiiort of many mens lives in this decrepit 
age of the world, wherein many exceed fourfeore, and fome 
an hundred years. Raleigh’s Hifory of the JVorld. 

This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for him : take or- 
der ihat there be chofen a pope of frefh year. Bacon’s Id. War. 

Decrepit fuperftition, and fuch as had their nativity in times 
beyond all hiftory, are frefh in the obfervation of many 
heads. Broiun s Vulgar Errours. 

And from the North to call 

Decrepit Winter. Milton s Paradije l of, b. x. ■/. 655. 

Who this obferves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denham. 

Propp’d on his ftafF, and ftooping as he goes, 

A painted mitre {hades his furrov/’d brows ; 

The god, in the decrepit form array’d, 

The gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey’d. Pope. 

The charge of -witchcraft infpires people with a malevo- 
lence towards thofe poor decrepit parts of our fpecies, in 
whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. Addif. 
To DECRE'PIT ATE. v. a. [dccrepo, Latin.] To calcine fait 
till it has ceafed to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of fait, although decrepitated. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
Decrepit a'tion. n.f [from decrepitate.] The crackling 
noife which fait makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. Jhiincy. 

Decre'pitness. ? n. f. [from decrepit.] The laft ftage of de- 
Decre'pitude. J cay; the laft effedls of old age. 

Mother earth, in this her barrennefs and decrepiinefs of age, 
can procreate fuch (warms of curious engines. Bentley s Ser-m. 
Dfcre'scent. adj. [from decrefcens, Latin.] Growing lefs; 
being in a (late of decreafe. 

De'cretal. adj. [decretum, Latin.] Appertaining to a decree ; 
containing a decree. 

A decretal epiftle is that which the pope decrees either by 
himfelt, or elfe by the advice of his cardinals ; and this mull: 
be on his being confulted by fome particular perfon or per- 
fons thereon. Aylijfe’s Pa rergon. 

De'cretal. n. f [from the adjeeftive.] 

1. A book of decrees or edicts ; a body of laws. 

The fecond room, whofe walls 
"Were painted fair with memorable gefts. 

Of magift rates, of courts, of tribunals, 

( )f commonwealths, of (fates, of policy, 

Of law-, of judgments, and of decretals. Fairy Efueen, b. ii. 
1 he. collection of the pope’s decrees. 

I raditions and decretals were made of equal force, and as 
^ autnentical as the (acred charter itfelf. Howel’s Vocal Forrejl. 
Dh ck etist. n.f [from decree.] One that ftudies or profeffes 
the knowledge of the decretal. 

i he decretijls had their rife and beginning under the reio-n 
of the emperor Frederick Barbaroffa. Ay life’s Parergon. 

Decretory, adj. [from decree.] 

1. Judicial; definitive. 

*1 here are lenitives that friendfhip will applv, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemning fcntence. 

p . . . . South’s Sermons. 

2. Critical ; in which there is fome definitive event. 

The motions of the moon, (uppofed to be meafured by 
evens, and the critical or decretory days, depend on that 
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Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iv 

tRiAL. n.f [from decry. ] Clamorous cenfure ; hafty or 
noify condemnation ; concurrence in cenfuring any thino-. 

I o DECRY', v. a. [der crier, French.] To cenfure; to blame 
clamoroufly ; to clamour again!!. 

Malice in criticks reigns fo high. 

That for fmall errours they whole plays decry. Dryden . 

VoL. I. 


Quacks and impoftors are ftill cautioning us to beware 
counterfeits, and decry others cheats only to make more way 

r x ■ . SzVlft. 

for their own. „ or , 

Decu'mbence. } n.J. [decumbo, Latin.] J lie aet o Wo 
Decu mbency. 5 down; the pofture of lying down. 

1’h is muft come to pafs, if we hold opinion tney he not 
down, and enjoy no decumbence at all ; for fixation is properly no 
reft, but one kind of motion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. un 
Not confidering the ancient manner of decumbency, he im- 
puted this geftureof the beloved difciple unto rukicity, or an 
act of incivility. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , 

Decu'mbiture. n.f [from decumbo , Latin.] 

The time at which a man takes to his bed in a difeafe. 

[In aftrology.] A fcheme of the heavens ere&ed for 
time, by which the prognofticks of recovery or death are Un- 
covered. 

If but a mile fhe travel out of town, 

The planetary hour muft firft be known; 

And lucky moment : if her eye but akes, 

Or itches, its decumbiture fhe takes. Dryden s Jnv. Sat. vi. 
De'cupl e* adj. [decuplus, Latin.] I enfold; the lame number 
ten times repeated. 

Man’s length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the foie of the foot; is decuple unto his profundity ; that is, a 
dire# line between the breaft and the Ipine. Brozvn s i ul. Err. 

Suppofing there be a thoufand forts of infe#s in this ifiand; 
if the fame proportion holds between the infe#s of England 
and of the reft of the world, as between plants domeltick and 
exotick, that is, near a decuple, the fpecies of infe#s wil 
amount to ten thoufand. Ray on the Creation. 

Decu'rion. n.J. [decurio, Lat.] A commander over ten ; an 
officer fubordinate to the centurion. 

He inftituted decurions through both thefe colonies, that is, 
one over every ten families. ‘Temple, 

Decu'rsion. n.f [ decurfus , Lat.] The a# of running down. 
What is decayed by that decurfion of waters, is fupplied by 
the terrene foeces which water brings. Hale’s Ong. of Mankinds 
Decurta'tion. n.f [decurtatio, Latin.] T he a# of cutting 
fhort, or fhbrtening. 

To DECU'SSATE.^-y. a. [ clccufo , Latin.] To interfe# at 
acute angles. 

This it performs by the a#ion of a notable mufcle on each 
fide, of a great length, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decufating one another longways. Ray , 
Decussa'tion. n.f [from decufate.] The a# of crofting; 
ftate of being crofted at unequal angles. 

Though there be decujfation of the rays in the pupil of the 
eye, and fo the image of the obje# in the retina, or bottom 
of the eye, be inverted ; yet doth not the obje# appear in- 
verted, blit in its right or natural pofture. Ray on the Creation. 
To DEDE'CORATE. v. a. [dedecoro, Latin.] To difgrace; 

to bring a reproach upon. DiSi. 

Dedecora'tion. n.f. [from dedecorate.] The a# of dif- 
gracing; difgrace. Didf. 

Dede'corous. adj. [dedccus, Lat.] Difgraceful; reproachful; 

fhameful. Di£i. 

Dedenti'tion. n.f. [de and dentitio , Lat.] Lofs or fhedding 
of the teeth. 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries, becaufe in every one 
thereof a man received fome fenfible mutation : in the firft is 
dedentition, or falling of teeth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
To DEDICATE, v. a. [dedico, Latin.] 

r. To devote to fome divine power; to confecrate and fet apart 
to facred ufes. 

A pleafant grove 

Was {hot up high, full of the (lately tree 
T hat dedicated is to olympick Jove; 

And to his fon Alcides, when as he 

Gain’d in Nemea goodly vi#ory. Fairy fjhieen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
T he princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the day that 
it v/as anointed. Num, vii. 10. 

Warn’d by the feer, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate this wond’rous frame. Dryden’ s JEn. 
2. T o appropriate folemnly to any perfon or.purpofe. 

There cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour fo many. 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Ladle-, a gen’ral welcome from his gface 
Salutes you all : this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

He went to learn the profeftion of a foldier, to which he 
had dedicated himfelf. Clarendon. 

Bid her inftantwed, 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 

To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior 

3* To inferibe to a patron. 

He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated them to the 
lord Burghley. Peacham on Poetry. 

De'dic ate. 
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De dicate, adj. [from the verb.] Confecrate; devote 3 dedi- 
cated 3 appropriate. 

Prayers from preferved fouls, 

From failing maids, whofe names are dedicate 
T o nothing temporal. Shakefpeare s Meafure for Mettfure. 
This tenth part, or tithe, being thus affigned unto him, 
leayeth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, 
which are given us for our worldly neceffities, and bccometh 
as a thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 

Dedication, n.f [dedication Latin.] 

1. I he act of dedicating to any being or purpofe 3 confecration ; 
folemn appropriation. 

It cannot be laid to many mens charge, that they have been 
fo curious as to trouble bifhops with placing the firft ftone in 
the churches ; or fo fcrupulous as, after the erection of them, 
to make any great ado for their dedication . Hooker , b. v.f 12. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple. Add if on s Freeholder , N’. 49. 

2. A fervile addrefs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, * 

Sat full blown Bufo, puff ’*d by ev’ry quill 3 
F ed by foft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope , Epijl. xi. 

DedicaTor. n. f. [from dedicate .] One who inferibes his 
work to a patron with compliment and fervility. 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful fatyrs. 

And flattery to fulfome dedicators. Pope’s Efay on Criticifn * 

Dedicatory, adj. [from dedicated] Compofing a dedication 3 
complimental 3 adulatory. 

Thus I fhould begin my epiftle, if it were a dedicatory one ; 
but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

DedFtion. n. f. [deditio, Latin.] The act of yielding up any 
thing 3 furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations agreed between the conqueror and the 
conquered. Hale’s Hi/lory of the Common Law. 

To DEDIFCE. v. a. [deduce, Latin. ] 

I. To draw in a regular connected feries, from one time or one 
event to another. 

O goddefs, fay, flhall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ! Pope. 

,2. To form a regular chain of confequential prepofitions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as that the following fliall 
naturally rife from the foregoing. 

Lend me your fong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe ! while I deduce , 

From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings. 

The fymphony of Spring. Tho mf on’ s Spring, /. 575. 

Dedu'cement. n.f. [from deduce.'] The thing deduced ; the 
collection of reafon 3 confequential prepofitiort 

Praife and prayer are his due worfhip, and the reff of thofe 
deducements , which I am confident are the remote effects of 
revelation. Dry den’s Pref. to Rel. Laid. 

Ded u'cible. adj. [from deduce. ] Collectible by reafon 3 con- 
fequential 5 difcoverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 
fhall we evidence it but from few. Brown’ s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

The general chara&er of the new earth is paradifaical, and 
the particular character that it hath no fea 3 and both are ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth. 

So far, therefore, as confcience reports any thing agreeable 
to, or deducible from thefe, it is to be hearkened to. South. 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from, the complex idea of three lines, including a fpace. Locke. 

DediFcive. adj. [from deduce.] Performing the act of de- 
duction. Ditt. 

To DEDU'CT. v. a. [, deduce , Latin.] 

1. To fubffraCl3 to take away 3 to cut off 3 to defalcate. 

We dedutt from the computation of our years, that part of 
our time which is fpent in incogitancy of infancy. Norris. 

2. To feparate 5 todifpart3 to divide. Nownotinufe. 

Having yet, in his deducted fpright. 

Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenfer. 

Deduction, n.f. [deduttio, Lat.] Confequential collection 3 
confequence3 prepofition drawn from principles premifed. 

Out of feripture fuch duties may be duduced, by fome kind 
of confequence, as by long circuit of deduction it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch deductions 
from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reafon, well 
informed, can make. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

That by diverfity of motions we fhould fpell out things not 
refembled by them, we mult attribute to fome fecret deduction ; 
but what this deduction fhould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glanv. ScepJ. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch a way, and 
made fuch diduCims frpm them a as I have not hitherto met 
frith* Boyles Seept. Chym. 
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All crofs and diftafteful humours are either exprefly or K 
clear confequence and deduction , forbidden in the New T I 


tament 


erv, , , Tef- 

a a .cv r 1 • * i 1 1 lot f on, Sermon c 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural inftind feems to have 

luggelted it even to thofe who never much attended to 
tions of reafon. Ropers W ° 

2. That which is deduded 3 defalcation. 6 ’ ?n - l 9 - 

Bring then thefe bleffmgs to a ftriCt account ; 

Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Pope's Er a , 
Dedu'ctive. adj. [from deduct.'] Deducible 3 that whid/is 
or may be deduced from a pofition premifed. 
Deductively, adv. [from deductive .] Confequentially • b v 
regular dedudion 3 by a regular train of ratiocination. 5 ^ 
There is fcarce a popular errour paffant in our days, which 
is not either diredly exprefied, or deductively contained in this 
wor k* Brown’s V Agar Err ours, b.i. c X 

DEED. n. f. [bseb, Saxon 3 daed, Dutch.] 

1. AClion, whether good or bad 3 thing done. 

From loweft place when virtuous things, proceed, 

The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. Shakefpeare. 

I he monfter nought reply’d 3 for words were vain, 

And deeds could only deeds unjufl maintain. Dryden. 

T he fame had not confented to the counfel and deed. Luke . 
We are not fecluded from the expectation of reward for our 
charitable deeds. Smalridge s Sermons. 

2. Exploit 3 performance. 

1, on the other fide, 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds 5 

The deeds themfelves, though mute, fpoke loud the doer. Milt. 

Thoufands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 
Whofe deeds fome nobler poem fliall adorn. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. Power of action 3 agency. 

Nor knew I not < 

To be with will and deed created free. Milt. Paradife Lof. 

4. ACt declaratory of an opinion. 

They defire, with flrange abfurdity, that to the fame fenate 
it fhould belong o give full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abfolve whom it pleafed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Hooker’s Preface . 

5. Written evidence of any legal act. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 
peached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes the deeds , by 
which he holds his eftate, upon the face of a river. South. 

6. FaCl 3 reality ; the contrary to fiction : whence the word indeed, 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defeend 3 
So now in very deed I might behold 
The por.d’rous earth, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet like the hands of Jove. * Lee’s Oedipus. 

De eDless. adj. [from deed.] UnaClive3 without action; 
without exploits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedlefs in his tongue. Shakefpeare. 
Inflantly, he cry’d, your female difeord end. 

Ye deedlefs boaflers ! and the fong attend. Pope’s Odyfey. 
To DEEM. v. n. part, dempt , or deemed. [ domgan , Gothick ; 
doemen,' Dutch 3 feeman, Saxon.] To judge 3 to conclude 
upon confideration ; to think 3 to opine ; to determine. 

Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 

For which th’ Idean ladies difagreed. 

Fill partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due. Fairy Sheen, b. iu 

Do me not dy, 

Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjufl, 

That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in dull. 

Fairy Sheen, b. ii. cant. 5. fanz. 12. 
But they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire, 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer, Sonnet 84. 
So natural is the union of religion with juftice, that we 
may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. Hooker . 

He, who to be deem’d 

A god, leap’d fondly into ./Etna flames. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

Thefe bleflings, friend, a deity bellow’d 3 
For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryd. Virg Paf* 

Nature diflurb’d. 

Is deem’d vindiClive to have chang’d her courfe. TEmfon. 
Deem. n.f. [from the verb.] Judgment 3 furmife3 opinion. 
Not now in ufe. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 

— I true! how now? what wicked deem is this ? Shakefpear. 
Dee/mster. n.f [from deem.] A judge: a word yet in ufe in 
Jerfey and the Ifle of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [beep, Saxon.] 

1. Having length downwards 3 defeending far 3 profound. 

All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be fet deep , and 
in watery grounds more fhallow. Bacon s Natural Hifory- 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diflant from the fkies. Dryden, 

2 . Low in fituation 3 not high. 

3. Meafured from the furface downward. 

Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the fea in a diving velk > 

found, 
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found, in a clear fun-fhine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the fun fhone directly, appeared of a red colour. A ewt. 

4. Entering far 3 piercing a great way. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper ; grows with more pernicious root. Sh. Macb. 
For, even in that feafon of the year, the ways in that vale 
were very deep. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thou hall not flrength fuch labours to fuflain : 

Drink hellebore, my boy ! drink deep, and fcour thy brain. 

Dryden’ s Perf. Sat. 

5. Far from the outer part. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread, 

Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

6. Not fuperficial 3 not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the fenfe lies deep, the mind 
mufl flop and buckle to it, and flick upon it with labour and 
thought, and dole contemplation. Locke. 

7. Sagacious 3 penetrating 3 having the power to enter far into 
a fubjecl. 

Who hath not heard it fpoken. 

How deep you were within the books of heav’n ! Shakefp. 
The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hath. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He’s meditating with two deep divines. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plauflble to the world, to me worth naught. Milt. Par. Reg. 
I do not difeover the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Locke. 

8. Full of contrivance 3 politick 3 infiduous. 

When I have rnofl need to employ a friend, 

Deep , hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

Be he to me. ShakefpcaM s Richard III. 

9. Grave 3 folemn, 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee. 

But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden’ s Silenius. 
jo. Dark coloured. 

With deeper brown the grove was overfpread. Dryd. Fab. 

11. Having a great degree of fiilnefs, or gloom, or fadnefs. 

Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their libe- 
rality. 2 Cor . viii. 2; 

And the Lord God caufed a deep fleep to fall upon Adam. 

Gen. ii. 21. 

12. Bafs 5 grave in found. 

The founds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percufiion were made in the open 
air. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 1 52. 

Deep. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

1. The fea; the main 3 the abyfs of waters 3 the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
who fheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies fafer in the deep. Waller. 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope’s Odylf. 

2 . The moll folemn or ftill part. 

There want not many that do fear. 

In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak. Shakefpeare. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. Jul. Caf. 

Virgin face divine. 

Attracts the haplefs youth through ftorms and waves, 

Alone in deep of night. Philips. 

ToDe'epen. v. a. [from deep.'] 

1. To make deep 3 to fink far below the furface. 

The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber. Addifon’s Travels. 

2. To darken ; to cloud 3 to make dark. 

You muff deepen your colours fo, that the orpiment may 
be the higheft. Peacham on Drawing. 

3. To make fad or gloomy. See DEEP. adj. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

Deep-mouthed, adj. [ deep and mouth.] Having a hoarfe and 
loud voice. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’ d Brach. Shakefp. 

Behold theEnglifh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

hofe fhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth’ d fea. Shak. 
Then toils for beafls, and lime for birds were found, 

And deep-mouth’ d dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden. 

Hills, dales, and forells far behind remain, 
w hile the warm feent draws on the deep-mouth’ d train. Gay. 
™ SlNG - a dj- [ deep and mufe.] Contemplative 3 loft in 

But fie deep-mufng o’er tfie mountains ftray’d; 
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Through mazy thickets of the woodland fhade. Pope s Cdyff 

De'eply. adj. [from deep.] 

1. To a great depth 3 far below the furface. 

Fear is a pafiion that is moft deeply, rooted in our natures, 
and flows immediately from the principle of felf-prelervation. 

Tillotfon, Serrn. 1* 

Thofe impreffions were made when the brain was more 
fiifceptive of them : they have been deeply engraven at the 
proper feafon, and therefore they remain. Watts’s Improvement . 

2. With great ftudy or fagacity 3 not fuperficially 3 not care- 

lefly 3 profoundly. r r ■ r r 

3. Sorrowfully 3 folemnly 3 with a great degree of ferioumels or 

fadnefs. , ... 

He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mai k vm. I2„ 

Klockins fo deeply hath fworn ne’er more to come 
In bawdy-houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 

Upon the deck our careful general flood. 

And deeply mus’d on the fucceeding day. Dryd. Ann. Mirab . 

4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 

Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorn berries, 
I let it drop upon white paper. Beyle on Colours . 

5. In a high degree. 

To keep his promife with him, he had deeply offended both 
his nobles and people. Bacon’s Henry V If. 

Deepness, n.f. [from deep.] Entrance far below the furface 3 
profundity 5 depth. 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by reafon of the 
ckepnefs of the way and heavinefs of the great ordnance. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks . 
Some fell upon flony places, and they withered, becaufe 
they had no deepnefs of earth. Matt. xiii. 5. 

Deer. n.f. [beoji, Saxon; thier, Teutonick 3 Qvp> Greek.] 
That clafs of animals which is hunted for venifon, contain- 
ing many fubordinate fpecies. 

You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 
my lodge. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor . 

The pale that held my lovely deer. Walter. 

To DEFA'CE. v. a. [defair e, French.] Todeftroy; to raze; 
to ruin 3 to disfigure. 

Fatal this marriage. 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 

Undoing all. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. Shakefpeare. 

Whofe ftatues, freezes, columns broken lie. 

And, though defac’d, the wonder of the eye. Dryden . 

One nobler wretch can only rife 3 
’Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 

The ffoick’s image in this piece. Prior. 

Defacement, n. f. [from deface.] Violation; injury 3 
rafure; abolition 3 deftrudlion. 

But what is this image, and how is it defaced ? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity ; 
and the defacement, fin. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Defa'cer, n.f [from deface.] Deftroyer; abolifher 3 vio- 
lates 

That foul defacer of God’s handywork, 

Thy womb let loofe, to chafe us to our graves. Sh. R. III. 

Defa'ilance. n.f. [ defaillance , French.] Failure; mifear- 1 
riage : a word not in ufe. 

The affedlions were the authors of that unhappy defai- 
lance. Glanv. Scejf c. 2. 

To DEFATCATE. v. a. [from falx falcis, a fickle 3 defalquer , 
French.] To cut off 3 to lop ; to take away part of a pen- 
fion or falarv. It is generally ufed of money. 

Defalcation, n.f [from defalcate.] Diminution; abate- 
ment 3 excifion of any part of a cuflomary allowance. 

The tea table is fet forth with its cuftomary bill of fare, 
and without an y defalcation. Addifons Spectator', N°. 487 . 

To Defa'lk. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.] To cut off; to 
lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to make fome 
other more guflful. Decay of Piety. 

Defamation, n.f. [from defame.] The a£l of defaming or 
bringing infamy upon another; calumny 3 rep;poach 3 cenfure ; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of reproachful fpeeches, or con- 
tumelious language of any one, with an intent o,f raffing an 
ill fame of the party thus reproached 3 and this extends to 
writing, as by defamatory libels 3 and alfo to deeds, as by re- 
proachful poftures, figns and geftures. Aylijfes Paremn . 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee; 

’Tis defamation but to fay, that’s he. Dryden s Juv. Sat. 
Many dark and intricate motives there are to detraction 
and defamation , and many malicious fpies are fearchino- into 
the actions of a great man. Addijon s Spectator , ^^256. 
Defa'matory. adj. [from defame.] Calumnious; tending to 
defame; unjuftly cenforious 3 libellous; falfely fatirical. & 
The moft eminent fin is the fpread ing of defamatory reports. 

'Government of the Tongue, Jett, k. 
Auguftus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, made an 
edict againft lampoons and fatyrs, and defamatory writings. 

rp r , . Dryden’ s Juv. Dedication. 

ToDEFAMEa v. a. [de and farna , Latin.] To make infa- 
mous 3 


Incas ; to ceniure falfely in publick; to deprive of honour ; 
to difhonour by reports ; to libel ; to calumniate ; to deftroy 
reputation by either a£ts or words. 

I heard the defaming of many. J e y, X x. r o. 

They live as if they profelled GhriFianity merely in pitrht, 
to defame it. Decay of Piety. 

M.y guilt thy growing virtues did defame'. 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name. Drydens A En . 

Defame, n.f [from the verb.] Difgrace ; diflionour. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death. 

And hung their conquer’d arms for more defame 
On gallowtrees. Fairy Queen, b . ii. cant. ^.Jlan. 26. 

Defa mer. «. f [from defame. ] One that injures the repu- 
tation of another; a detracter ; a calumniator. 

It may be a ufeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the lefs crime. Government of the Tongue. 

To DEFA'TIGATE. w . [defat igo, Latin.] To weary ; to 

tire - Dia. 

D e f a tigaTion. n.f [ defatigatio, Latin.] Wearinefs ; 
fatigue. Did. 

DEFAULT. n. f [ defaut , French.] 

1. . Omiflion of that which we ought to do ; negledt. 

2. Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of go- 
vernors than the peoples. Playwood. 

We that know what ’tis to fall: and pray, 

Are penitent for your default to-day. Sbak. Com. of Errours. 

Let me not raflily call in doubt 
Divine prediction : what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d, but through mine own default , 

Whom have I to complain of, but myfelf? Milt. Agoniftes. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other 
mens defaults. Swift. 

3. Defect ; want. 

In default of the king’s pay, the forces were laid upon the 
fubjedt. Davies cn Ireland. 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fifhes, in default of 
the real ones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. [In law.} Non-appearance in court at a day affigned. Coivel. 

lo Defa'ult. v. a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract or Fipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

DEFE ASANCE. n. f. [ dcfaifance , French.] 

1. 1 he a£l of annulling or abrogating any contract or fiipu- 
lation. 

2 . Defeafance is a condition annexed to an act ; as to an obli- 

gation, a recognifance, or Itatute, which performed by the 
obligee, or the cognizee, the adt is difabled and made void, 
as if it had never been done. Cczvel. 

3. The writing in which a defeafance is contained. 

4 A defeat; coriqueft ; the adb of conquering; the ftate of 
being conquered. Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 

Being arrived, where that champion flout. 

After his foe’s defeafance , did remain, 

Hina goodly greets, and fair docs entertain. Fairy Queen. 

Df.fe'a'-ible. adj. [from dfaire, Fr. to make void.] That 
which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defeafbie title, fo was never 
well fettled. Davies on Ireland. 

DEFEAT, n. f [from defaire , French.] 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End Marlb’rough’s work, and finifh th e defeat. Addifn. 

2. Adi of deflrudtion ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whofe life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

To Defe'at. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To overthrow. 

Ye gods, ye make the weak mofl flrong ; 

T herein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Sbakef ful. Cafar. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 
Mountjoy. Bacon on the JVar with Spain. 

2 . To fruflrate. 

To his accufations 
» 

He pleaded Fill not guilty, and alleg’d 

Many fharp reafons to defeat the law. Shalt ef Henry VIII. 

Death, 

Then due by fentence when thou did’F tranfgrefs, 

Defeated of his feizure, many days, 

Giv’n thee of grace. Milton s Paradife l ofl, b. i. /. 254. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You fkulk’d. Dryden's Virg. Pajl 3. 

He finds himfelf n-turally to dread a fuperior Being, that 
can defeat all his defigns, and difappoint all his hopes. Tillotfon. 

3. To abolifh. 

DefeAture. n.f. [from de and feature .] Change of feature; 
alteration of countenance. 

Grief hath chang’d me. 

And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 

Hath written France defeatures in my face. Sbakef eare. 

To DEFECATE. V a. [dcfacoy Latin.] 


1. To purge liquors from lees or foulnefs ; to purify ; to cleahf 

1 practiied a way to defecate the dark and muddy nil ^ 

am Th*Ki 

I he blood is not fufficiently defecated or clarified but * 

mains muddy. Harvev mi C\Jr • 

J r> • 1 , na, vey on ^onjumptiom 

Provide a brazen tube 
Inflext ; felf-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent 

Afcending; then, by downward trail convey’d, 

Spouts into fubjeil vefiels, lovely clear. PhV't 

2. T o purify from any extraneous or noxious mixture • to clea 

to brighten. " ar 5 

We defecate the notion from materiality, and abFracl quan- 
tity, place, and all kind of corporeity from it. Glanv. Seep} 
We are puzzled with contradictions, which are no'abfur- 
dities to defecate faculties. Glanv. Scepf c 

Df/fecate. adj. [from the verb.] Purged from lec's or 
foulnefs. 

This liquor was very defecate , and of a pleafin* golden 
colour. Boyle’s Spring of the dir. 

DefecaYion. n.f [dfeccatio, Latin.] Purification: the s»A 
of clearing or purifying. * aCt 

The fpleen and liver are obFruCtcd in their offices of deft- 
cat 1 n, whence vicious and dreggifh blood. Harvey on c on ttm 
DEFEAT, n.f [, defeduc , Latin.] ' ^ 

1. Want; abfence of fomething neccflary ; infuffi©iency ; the 
fault oppofed to fuperfluity. 

Errors have been corre&ed, and defers fupplied. Davies. 

Had this Frange energy been lefs, 

Defied had been as fatal as excefs. Blachnores Creation. 

2 . Failing; want. 

Oft ’tis feen 

Our mean fecures us, and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities. Sbakefpearis King Lear. 

3. A fault; miflake; error. 

We had rather follow the peifeilionsof them whom we 
like not, than in defers refcmble them whom we love, hooker. 

You praife yourfelf, 

By laying defied s of judgment tome. Sbakef. Ant. andCleop. 

TruF not yourfelf ; but your defers to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend — and ev’ry foe. Pope's Ejfdy. 

4. Any natural imperfection ; a blcmifh ; a failure. 

Men, through fome defied in the organs, want words, yet 
fail not to exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns. Locke. 

ToDefe'ct. v. n. [from the noun.] To be deficient; tofall 
Fiort of; to fail. Obfolete. 

Some loF themfelves in attempts above humanity, yet 'the 
enquiries of moF defected by the way, and tired within the 
fober circumference of knowledge. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DefectibFlity. n.f [from defedible.] The Fate of failing; 
deficiency ; imperfection. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends upon the in- 
trinfecal defeClibility of the connection or union of the parts of 
things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Defe'c 1 ible. adj [from defied.] 

1. Imperfed; deficient; wanting. 

T he extraordinary perfons, thus highly favoured, were for 
a great part of their lives in a defeClible condition. Bale. 

Defection, n.f. [ defeCiio , Latin.] 

1. Want; failure. 

2. A falling away ; apoFacy. 

This defection and falling away from God was firF found in 
angels, and afterwards in men. Raleigh's hijlcry of the U arid. 

If we fail away after taFing of the good word of God, how 
criminal muF fuch a defection be ? Atterbury s Sermons. 

But there is more evil owing to our original defection from 
God, ar.d the foolifh and evil difpofitions that are found in 
fallen man. IVatts's Logick. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or Fate ; revolt. 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general de- 
fection of the whole realm. Davies on Inland. 

Neither can this he meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of fome perverfenefs and defection in the very nation it- 
felf. Bacon's Holy IVar. 

Defective, adj. [from defeCiivus , Latin.] 

j. Full of defeCts; imperfeCt; not lufficient ; not adequate to 
the purpofe. 

it fubjeCts them to all the difeafes depending upon 2. defu- 
tive projeCtile motion of the blood. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, that th 
beF of four or five hypothefes propofed, which are 

festive. _ . Lod 

If it rend rs us perfeCt in one accomplifhmcnt, it gencia 
leaves us defective in anothey. Addijon s Spectator, N°. 2 5 . 

2. Faulty; vitious; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notori oufly defective ■ 
giving proper fentiments to the perfons they introduce. ^ ^ 


all d 


Defective or deficient Nouns [in grammar.] Indec ina 
nouns, or fuch as want a number, or fome particular ca e. 
Defe'ctive Verb [in grammar.] A, verb which wants fome 

Defe'ctivenes 


its tenfes. 
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Defe'ctive v ess. n.f. [from defective.] Want; the Fate of 
being imperfeCt ; faultinels. 

The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, or the 
dcfeClivenefs of fome other particular makes any fingie part 
appear in perfection. Addijon s Remarks on Ittffy. 

DEKE'NCE. n.J'. [ defsnfio , Latin ] 

1. Guard; protection; fecurity. 

Rehoboam dwelt in Jcrufalem, and built cities for defence 
in Judah. 2 Cbro. ii. 5. 

The Lord is your protection and Frong Fay, a defence from 
heat, and a cover from the fun. Bccluf xxxiv. 1 6. 

Be thou my Frong rock for an houfe of defence to fave 
me. Pfi xxxi. 2. 

Againft all this there feems to be no defence , but that of 
fupporting one cflablifhed form of doCtrine and difeipline. Sw. 

2. Vindication ; juFification ; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. Acts xix. 33. 

The youthful prince 

With fcorn replied, and made this bold defence. Dryden. 

3. Prohibition : this is a fenfe merely French. 

Severe defences may be made 2gainF wearing any linnen 
under a certain breadth. Temple. 

4. RefiFance. 

5. [In law.] The d fendant’s reply after declaration produced. 

6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks another work. 
Defe'nc bless, adj. [ from defence ] 

1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded; not provided with defence ; 

unprepared. t 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whofe. chance on thefe defencelefs doors may feize. 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe. 

Guard them, and him within proteCt from harms. Milton . 

My filler is not fo defencelefs left 
As you imagine : Fie has a hidden Frength 
Which you remember not. Milton . 

Ah me ! that fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 

On my defencelej's head. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 1 . 815. 

On a Have difarm’d, 

Defencelefs, and fubmitted to my rage, 

A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 

2 . Impotent ; unable to make refiFance. 

Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their Frength againF a weak defencelefs boy ? Addifi Ovid. 
To DEFE'ND. v. a. [defendo, Latin ; defendre , French. J 

1. To Fand in defence of; to proteCl; to fupport. 

There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of Puah. Judg. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God : defend me 
from them that rife up againF me. Pfi lix. 1. 

Iieav’n defend your fouls, that you think 
I will your ferious and great bufinefs leant. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. To vindicate; to uphold ; to aFcrt ; to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s afliFance, is able to 
defend heifelf againF all her majeFy’s enemies and allies put 

together. Swift's Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

3. To fortify ; to fecure. 

And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends, 

^ And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. Drydens JEneis. 

4. i o prohibit ; to forbid, [defendre, French.] 

Where can you fay, in any manner, age, 

That ever God defended marriage? Chaucer. 

O fons ! like one of us, man is become 
To know both good and evil, fince his taFe 
Of that defended fruit. Mi It oil s Paradije Loft, b. xi. /. £ 6. 
The ufe of it is little praftifed, and in fome places 
defended by cuFoms or laws. Temple 

5. To maintain a place, or caufe, againF thofe that attack it. 
Depe ndable, adj. [from defend.] Fhat may be defended. 

Defendant, adj. [from defendo , Latin.] Defer.! ive; fit for 
defence. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 

With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shake fb. 
Defendant, n. f [from the adjedive.] 

1 . He that defends againF affiailants. 

Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thofe alfo 
were broken by his engines. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

2. [In Jaw.] The perfon accufed or fued. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

All o, read £ are th ’ a PP elIant and defendant. Shak. Henry VI. 
rJainttfF dog, and bear defendant. Hudibras 

Defender, n.f [defenfor, Latin.] '* 

1 * One that defends ; a champion. 

You have the power Fill 
To banifh your defenders , ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moF abated captives, to fome nation 

n„’T? y° u without Wows. Shakefpeare' s Conolams. 

A " ot mourn our P ow ’ r employ’d in vain, 

And^the defenders of our city flain ? Dryden. 
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2. Anaflerter; a vindicator. S • T 

Undoubtedly thare is no way fo effedual to betray the truths 
as to procure it a. weak defender. South's Sermons. 

3. [In law.] An advocate; one that defends another in a court 
of juFice. 

Defensa'tive. n.f. [from defence.] 

1. Guard; defence. 

A very unfafe defenfative it is againF the fury of the lion ? 
and furely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
Pliny doth place in cock-broth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

If the hifliOp has no other defenjatives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may furrender 
up his pafloral Faff. South’s Sermons. 

2. [In lurgery.] A bandage, plaiFer, or the like, ufed to fecure 
a wound from o itward violence. 

Defe'nsible. adj. from defence.] That may be defended. 

A field. 

Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name, 

Did l’eem to make dcfenftble. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii« 

They muF make themfelves defenfible, both againF the na- 
tives and againF Frangers. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of the moF 
defenfible cities in the world, I informed myfelf in what its 
Frength confiFs. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

2. JuFifiable; right; capable of vindication. 

I conceive it very defenlible to difarm an adverfary, and dif- 
able him from doing mifehief. Collier * 

Defe'n si vi . adj. [defenff, Er. from defen dens, Latin.] 

1. That ferves to defend ; proper for defence ; not offenflve. 

He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to Fand upon the beF clefenfve guard he could Sidney. 

My unpreparednefs for war, tefrifies for me, that I am fet 
on the defenfive part. King Charles . 

Defenjive arms lay by, as ufelefs here. 

Where mafiy balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. Waller. 

2. In a Fate or poFure of defence. 

What Food, recoil’d, 

Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpriz’d. 

Fled ignominious. Milton, 

Defe'nsive. n.J. [from the adjective.] 

1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive upon juF fears, are true defenfives, as 
well as on adtual invalions. Bacon's JHar with Spain » 

2. State of defence 

His majeFy, not at all difmayed, refolved to Fand upon 
^ the defenfive only. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Defe'nsively. aclv. [from defenfive ] In a defenfive manner. 
Defe'nst. part, puff [from defence.] Defended. Obfolete. 

Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power. 
Like I roy s old town, deferjl with Illion’s tow’r. Fairfax • 
I oJpEFE'R. y. n. [from differo , Latin.] 

1. To put off; to delay to aAL 

He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
AgainF ail competition, nor v/ill long 
Entiuie it. Milton' s Agon ijles, l. 473. 

Inure th^felf bv times to the love and practice of good 
durd s ; for longer thou defer ej} to be acquainted with them, 
the lefs every da v thou v ilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Aiterb. 
' *•* UT '-taferenc:: or regard to another’s opinion, 
i c Defe'r, v. a 

1 . 1 • ■ thold ; to delay. 

lre i remis’d boon, the goddels cries, 

Cei- -are brightning in the eyes. Pope's Odyffey, b. i, 
i-eu is this a matter to be deferred ’till a more conve- 
nient tune of peace and leifure. Swift . 

2. lo refer to; to leave to another’s judgment and deter- 
mination. 

1 he commiffioners deferred the matter unto the earl of 
\oi thumberland, who was the principal man of authority in 
thofe parts. Bason's Henryk II. 

Deference, n.f. [deference, French.] 

1. Regard; refpedt. 

V lrgil couul have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace in 
V nc poetry, but out of deference to his friends he attempted 
nei ler. Dryden's Jttven. Dedicat , 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, by obfervin* 

:0r w, ' ofe w >Mom and goodnefs he has thf 
g ateir lefirence, to be of a contrary fentiment. Swift. 

2. Oomplailance ; condefcenfion ^ 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplaifant to others * 

conditions S * f °‘' thdr indinati °™> tempers, or 

3. Submifllcn. Eercke. 

MoF or our fellow-fubjeas are guided either by the preiu- 

nefiQT ITftVr 3 " amo i s the 

' ties up A dtn [ fCrmh d!fm ’ Lati "- j That car- 
The figures of pipes or concaves, through which 

founds 
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bounds pafs, or or other bodies deferent , conduce to the variety 
and alteration of the found. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N°. 22c. 

DeV^rent. n. f. [from the adjetlive.] That which carries; 
that which conveys. 

it is certain, however it croffes the received opinion, that 
founds may be created without air, though air be the moft 
favourable deferent cf founds. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Deferents [in furgery.] Certain veflels in the human body, 
appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 
another. ' Chambers. 

DEFI'ANCE. n. f [from dejfi, French.] 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 

The firey Tybalt, with his fword prepar’d, 

Which, as he breath’d defiance to my ears, 

He fwung about his head. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Nor is it juft to bring 

A war, without a juft defiance made. Dry den's hul Emp. 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 

3. Expreftion of abhorrence or contempt. 

L heNovatian herefy was very apt to attract well meaning 
fouls, who, feeing it bad fuch exprefs defiance to apoftacy, 
could not fufpedt that it was itfelf any defection from the 
faith. Decay of Piety. 

No body will fo openly bid defiance to common fenfe, as to 
affirm vifible and diredf contradictions. Locke. 

DE 1 TCIENCE. \ni f. [from deficio, Latin.] DefeCt; fail- 
DEFI'CIENCY. \ ing; imperfection. 

Scaliger, finding a defect in the reafon of Ariftotle, intro- 
duceth one of no lefs deficiency himfelf. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Thou in thyfelf art perfedt, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. viii. /. 415. 
We fhall find, in our own natures, too great evidence of 
intellectual deficience , and deplorable confeffions of human 
ignorance. Glanv. Scepfi c. 3. 

What great deficience is it, if we come fhort of others ? 

Sj rat's Sermons. 

The charadters of comedy and tragedy are never to be 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with fome fpecks of 
frailty and deficience , fuch as they have been deferibed to us in 
hiftory. Drydens Dufrejnoy , Pref. 

2. Want; fomething lefs than is neceftary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, if there 
be a fufficient fulnefs or deficiency of blood, for diff erent me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthn.t on Diet. 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor any defi- 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourfelves, which has been 
our cafe in fo many other fubfidies, Addifons Freeholder. 

Deficient, adj. [ deficient , from deficio , Latin.] Failing; 
wanting; defedtive ; imperfect. 

O woman ! belt are all things as the will 
Of God ordain’d them : his creating hand 
Nothing imperfedt or deficient left. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 
Figures are either ftmple or mixed : the fimple be either 
circular or angular ; and of circular, cither complete, as cir- 
cles, or deficient , as ovals. IVotton s Architctt. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the 
former beauties. Drydens Fab. Pref. 

Several views, poftures, ftands, turns, limitations and ex- 
ceptions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to 
be ftudied. Locke. 

Deficient Verbs. See Defective Verbs. 

Deficient Nouns. See Defective Nouns. 

Deficient Numbers [in arithmefiick] are thofe numbers whofe 
parts, added together, make lefs than the integer, whofe 
parts they are. Chambers. 

Defi'er. n.fi [from dejfi, French.] A challenger ; a con- 
temner; one that dares and defies. 

is it not then high time that the laws fhould provide, by 
the moft prudent and effectual means, to curb thofe bold and 
infolent defiers of heaven. Tillotfon , Serm. 3. 

To DEFILE, v. a. [apian. Sax. from fid, foul.] 

1 . To make foul or impure ; to make nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land by 
the name of pitch : this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. Sbakcfpeare' s Henry IV . p. i. 

He is juftly reckoned among the greateft prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defiled by mean and dirty 
hands. Swift's Letter concerning the Sacramental Tejl. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dieth of itfelf he fhall not eat, to defile himfelf 
therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither fhall he defile himfelf for his father. Lev. xxi. 11. 

3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

F.v’ry objedt his offence revil’d, 

The hufband murder’d, and the wife d fil’d. Prior. 

4. T o taint ; to corrupt ; to vitiate ; to make guilty. 

Forg.-tfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, adultery and 
fhamelefs unclean nefs IVifid. xiv. 2 b. 

God requires rather that we fhould die than defile ourfelves 
with impieties Stidingfieet. 

Let not any inftances of fin defile your requefts. Wake. 
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Defi le, n.j. [, defile , Fr. from file , a line of foidiers . 
is derived from filurn, a thread.] A narrow paffa<r e • 1 

narrow pafs ; a lane. 1 &e ’ a !on g 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile , to ufe the rail if 
tei nr, where the parti fans tiled to encounter. AddiP S 

DefFlement n. fi [from defile.] The ftafc of b e W defiled'.' 
tne act of defiling; naftinefs; pollution; corrupt * 
fed ati on. ' 1 
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tiie chafte cannot rake into luch filth without danger of / 
fi le ™ nt - Spectator, N° 2| £ 

DefFler. n.fi. [from defile.] One that denies ; a corrupter • 

a violater. 1 * 

At the laft tremenduous day I flrall hold forth in mv arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
defier. Addifons Guardian , j\ 0 

DefFnaele. adj. [from define.] 

1. I hat which may be defined ; capable of definition.- 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife define, than - 
by faying it is infinite, as if infinite were definable, or infi- 
nity a fubjecc for our narrow underftanding. Dr den. 

2. That which may be afeertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queflion 
is, whether that time be definab e or no. Burnet's Theory. 

I o DEFINE, v. a. [definio , Lat. definir , French.] 

1 . f o give the definition ; to explain a thing by its qualities and 
circumftances. 

Whole lofs can’ft thou mean, 

That do’ft fo well their miferics defined Sidney, b. ii. 

I hough defining be thought the proper way to make known 
the proper fignification, yet there are fome words that will 
not be defined. Lode. 

2. To circumfcribe ; to mark the limit; to bound. 

When the rings, or fome parts of them, appeared only 
black and white, they were very diftinCt and well defined , and 
the blacknefs feemed as intenfe as that of the central fpot. Newt. 

To DefFne. v. n. To determine; to decide; to decree. 

I he unjuft judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amifs of lands and properties. Bacon, EJf. 57. 

DefFner. n.fi [from define.] One that explains; one that 
deferibes a thing by its qualities. 

Lour God, forfooth, is found 
Incomprehenfible and infinite ; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain fearcher ! no : 

Let your imperfedt definition fhow. 

That nothing you, the weak definer, know. Prior. 

DEFINITE, adj. [from definitus , Latin.] 

1. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, by 
your means, had the fight of the goddefs, who in a definite 
compafs can fet forth infinite beauty. Sidney , b. i. 

2. ExaCt ; precife. 

Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wifely definite. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 
the accufatory libel or inquifition, which fucceeds in the place 
of accufation, fome certain and definite time. Ayliffe's Par erg. 

De finite, n. fi [from the adjedtive,] Thing explained or 
defined. 

If thefe things are well confidered, fpecial baftardy is no- 
thing elfe but the definition of the general; and the general, 
again, is nothing elfe but a definite of the fpecial. Ayijjfc. 

DeLiniteness. n.fi. [from definite.] Certainty; limited- 
nefs. DiSt. 

DefiniTion. n.fi. [definitio, Latin ; definition, F rench.j 

1 . A fihort defeription of a thing by its properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my particulai con- 
fideration of him ; for propriety of thoughts and words are 
only to be found in him ; and, where they are proper, they 
will be delightful. Dr ? dtn ' 

i— • 

2. Decifion ; determination. . , 

3. [In logick.] The explication of the effence of a thing ) 

its kind and difference. . 

What is man ? Not a reafonable animal merely ; f° r 12 
dequate and diftinguiftiing definition. Bent.eys tin.- 
E. adj. [definitivus, Latin.] Determinate; p° 1 
tivc 5 exprefs. 

Other authors write often dubioufly, even in matters whete 
in is expedted a ftridf and definitive truth. Browns Vug- 1 ' 

I make hafte to the calling and comparting of t w 
work, being indeed the very definitive fum of this art W° 
tribute ufefully and gracefully a well chofen plot. y 0 

DefFnitivel-y. adv. [from definitive.] Pofitively; cC1 - 
ly ; exprefiy. 

Definitively thus I anfwer you : 

Your love deferves my thanks ; but my defert, . tjj 
U nmeritable, fhuns your high requeft. Shakefp. !C 
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That Metheufalah was the longeft lived, of all the chil- 
dren of Adam, we need not grant ; nor is it definitively te 
down by Mofes. Brown’ s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Bellarmine faith, becaufe we think that the body of Util 
uiv be in many places at once, locally and vifibly ; therefore 
(e fay and hold, that the fame body may be circumlcriptiveiy 
and definitively in more places at once. Daft 

De i'nitiveness. n.j. [from definitive.] Decifiveneis. -a . 
Deflagr abFlity. n.j. [from defiagro, Latin.] Combuki- 
biiitv ; the quality of taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have been forced to Ipend much more time than t .v. 
opinion of the ready defiagr ability, if I may fo fpeak, of falt- 
petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. Boyle on Saltpetre. 
Def a'grable. adj. [horn defiagro, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of wafting away wholly in fire, without any remains. 

Our chyniical oils, fuppofing that they weie exactly puie, 
yet they would he, as the beft fpirit of wine is, but the more 
inflammable and deflagrable. Boyle s Scept. Chy?n. 

DeflAgraTion. n.j. [deflagratio, Latin.] 

A term frequently made uie of in chymiftry, for fetting fire 
to Lveral things in their preparation ; as in making Tthiops 
with fire, with fal prunellre, and many others. jniincy. 

The true reafon, therefore, why that paper is not burned 
bv the flame that plays about it, feems to be, that the aqueous 
part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed by the paper, keeps 
it fo moift, that the flame of the fulphureous parts of the fame 
fpirit cannot faften on it; and therefore, when the deflagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift; and Sometimes 
we have found it fo moift, that the flame of a candle would 
not readily light it. Boyle. 

To DEFLE'CT. v.n. [deflefio, Latin.] To turn afide ; to 
deviate from a true courfe, or right line. 

At fome parts of the Azores the needle defiedte'h not, but 
lieth in the true meridian : on the other fide of the Azores, 
and this fide of the Equator, the North point of the needle 
whceleth to the W eft. Brown s l uigar Err ours. 

Arifing beyond the Equator, it maketh northward almoft 
fifteen degrees ; and defecting after Weft ward, without mean- 
ders, continueth a ftrait courfe about forty degrees. Brown. 
For did not fome from a ftrait courfe defied. 

They could not meet, they could no world erect. Biackm. 
DefleLtion. n.j'. [from defiedo, Latin.] 

1. Deviation; the adt of turning afide. 

Needles incline to the South on the other fide of the 
Equator; and, at the very line or middle circle, ftand 
without defied ion. Broivn’s Vulgar Err ours, b. 2 . c. 2 . 

2 . A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of a fhip from its true courfe. 
Defle'xure. n.j'. [from defied 0, Latin.] A bending down ; 

a turning afide, or out of the way. Did. 

Deflora tion. n. f [, defloration , Fr. from defioratus , Lat.] 

1. The adt of deflouring; the taking away of a woman’s vir- 
ginity. 

2. A feledlion of. that which is moft valuable. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great meafurc, the deflo- 
ration of the Englifh laws, and a tranfeript of them. hale. 
To DEFLOUR, v. a. [dtefiorer, FYench.] 

1. To ravifh ; to take away a woman’s virginity. 

As is the luft of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, fo is he that 
executeth judgment with violence. Eccluf. xx. 4. 

Now will I hence to feck my lovely Moor, 

And let my fpleenful fons this trull deflour. Shahf. Tit. And. 

2. To take away the beauty and grace of anything. 

How on a fudden loft. 

Defac’d, defiour d , and now to death devote ! Milt. Pa. Lfi. 
If he died young, he died innocent, and before the fweet- 
nefs of his foul was defioured and raviftied from him, bv the 
flames and follies of a froward age. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Df.flo'urer. n.fi. [from deflour.] Aravifher; one that takes 
away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thofe deflowers of innocence, 
though dead to all the fentiments of virtue and honour, are 
not reftrained by humanity. Addifon's Guardian. 

Deflu'ous. adj. [ defiuus , Latin.] 

1. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. 

DefliFxion. n.fi [defluxio, Latip.] A defluxion ; a flowing 
down of humours. 

We fee that taking cold moveth loofeneL, by contradlion 
of the fkin and outward parts ; and fo doth cold likewife caufe 
rheums and cl fluxions from the head. Bacon's Natural Hi/hry. 
Defly', adv. [from deft.] Dexteroufiy ; fkilfully. Ob- 
loiete. Properly deftly. 

Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument ; 

They dauncen defy, and fin gen foote, 

In their merriment. Spenfer's PaJloraU. 

Defoeda'tion. n.j'. [ from defer dus, Lat. ] The adt of making 
filthy ; pollution. 

What native, unextinguilliable beauty muft be impreffed 
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atid in ft in died thrcus>ti the whole, which the tkjccaatien of i 3 
many parts bv a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not 
hinder from fhining forth. Bentlej > Prefac to Mltrn 

Deforcement, n.fi [from force.] A with Holding o an 
and tenements by force from the right owner. 

To DEFO RM. v. a. [defortno, Latin.] 

1. To disfigure; to makc'ugly ; to fipoil the form of any thing, 

I that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diffembling nature. 

Deform’d-, unfinifti’d', fent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. 0/7. R.U s 

Wintry blafts , 

Deform the year delightlcfs. Thomfon’ s Winter. 

2. To di (honour ; to make ungraceful. . 

Old men with dull deform’d their hoary hair. Dryd. cab. 
Defo'rm. adj. [def or mis, Latin] Ugly; disfigured, of an. 
irregular form. 

I did proclaim; 

That whofo kill’d that monfter moft defirms _ 

Fhould have mine only daughter to his dame. Fairy ^gtecrio 
So fpake the griefly terror ; and in fhape. 

So fpeak ing and fo threatning, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform'. Milton s F araclife Lojl, b. 11- 
Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey’d behold. Milton’s Paradife Loft ; b. xi. 1 . 494 - 
Def c rm a't 1 on. n.j. [deformatio, Latin.] A defacing; 
disfiguring. 

Defo'rmedly. adv. [from deform.] In an ugly manner. 
Defo'rmedness. n.fi [from deformed.] Uglinefs; a un- 
agreeable form. 

Defo'rm;ty. n.fi [deformitas, Latin.] 

1. Uglinefs ; ih-favourednefs. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 

And dcfcant on mine own d ■ fortuity. Shakefleare s Rich: I 1 L 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakefpeare' > Ring Leaf . 

Where fits deformity to mock my body. 

To lhape my legs of an unequal fizc ; 

To difpreportion me in every part. Shakefp. Henry'S I. p. iii. 

Why fhould not man, 

Retaining ftill divine fimilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free. 

And, for his maker’s image fake, exempt ? Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

2 . Ridiculoufnefs ; the quality of fomething worthy to be 
laughed at. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe likenefs 
to be taken, becaufe it is often to produce laughter, which is 
occafioned by the fight of fome deformity. Dryd. Pref. Dufref. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of due reforming 
either church or ftate, when deform ties are fuch, that the per- 
turbation and novelty are not like to exceed the benefit of 
reforming. King Charles. 

4. Difhonour; difgrace. 

Defo'rsor. n.fi [from forceur, French.] One that overcomes 
and cafteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 

To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [ defraudo , Latin,] To rob or deprive 
by a wile or trick; to cheat ; to cozen ; to deceive; to be- 
guile. With of before the thing taken by fraud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becaufe that the I ord is the avenger of all fuch, as 
we ajfo have forewarned you and teftified. Thefi iv. 6. 

My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the needy eyes to wait long. Eccluf. iv. 1. 

They feem, after a fort, even to mourn, as. being injured 
and defrauded of their right, when places, not fanctified as 
they are, prevent them unneceflarily in that pre-eminence and 
honour. Hooker, b.v.fi 16. 

Then they, who brothers better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Drydens Ain. 6. 

But now he feiz’d Brifeis’ heav’nly charms. 

And of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pope's Iliad. 

I here is a portion of our lives which every wife man 
may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, without de- 
frauding his native country. Drydens Dedicat. to King Arthur. 
Defra'uder. n.fi [from defraud.] A deceiver ; one that 
cheats. 

\ he profligate in morals grow fevere, 

Defrauders juft, and fycophants fincere. Biackm. Creation. 
To DEF RA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, French.] To bear the charges 
of; to d litharge expences. 

He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges be- 
longing to the facrificcs. 2 Mac. ix. 1 6. 

r U Ireneus, to lay a charge upon any town ; but to 

forefee how the fame may be anfwcred and defrayed, is the 
chief part of good advifement. Spenfer's State of Ireland 
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It is long fince any fir anger arrived in this part, and there- 
fore take ye no care; the Hate will defray you all the time 
you flay ; neithei fhall you flay one day thelefs for that .Bacon. 

De-Fra'yer. n.f [from defray.} One that difcharges ex- 
pellees. 

Defra ym ent. n.f [from defray.] I he payment of expences. 
DEh 1 . adj. [baept, Saxon.] Obfolete, 

1. Neat; handfome; fpruce. 

2. Proper ; fitting. 

You go not the way to examine : you muft call the watch 
that are their accufers. 

Yea, marry, that’s the deftejl way. Sbak, Much ado about N. 

3. Ready ; dexterous. 

Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefis, to fee 
The limping god fo deft at his new miniftry. Dryd. Iliad . 

The wanton calf may (kip with many a bound, 

And my cur. Tray, play deftejl feats around. Gay’s Part. 
De-ftly. adv. [from deft. J Obfolete. 

1. Neatly; dexteroufly. 

2. In a Ikilful manner. 

Come, high or low, 

1 hyfelf and office deftly fhow. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerly meed, 
hull well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gay’s Part . 
DEEPEN C 1 . adj. [defundlus , Latin.] 

1. Dead; deceafed. 

I therefore beg it not. 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young afte&s. 

In me defuritt , and proper fatisfa&ion. Shakefp, Otbel'o. 
Here entity and quiddity, 

T he fouls of dc fundi bodies By. Hudibras. 

Defu nct, n.f. [from the adje&ive.] One that is deceafed; 
a dead man, or woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defundl , or fleep upon the dead. Sbalcef Cymbeline. 
T11 many of thefe cafes the fearchers are able to report the 
opinion of the phyfician who was with the patient, as they 
receive the fame from the friends of the defundt. Graunt. 
Defu'nction n.f [from defunft.] Death. 

Nor did the French poflefs the Salique land. 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defundlion of king Pharamond. Shakefpeare’s Hen. V . 
To DEFY 7 . v. a. [ deffier , Fr. from de fide decedere , or l’ome like 
phrafe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or 
inful t.] 

1. To call to combat ; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton’s Jgonijles. 

Where feek retreat, now innecence is fled ! 

Safe in that guard, I durft even hell defy ; 

Without it, tremble now, when heav’n is nigh. Dryden. 

Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride, 

To Angle fight the boldeft foe defy cl. Dryden’ s An. 

2 . To treat with contempt; to flight. 

I do know 

As many fools that Hand in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Fen ice. 

Defy', n.f. [from the verb.] A challenge; an invitation to 
fight. 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy , 

His trumpet founds ; the challeng’d makes reply : 

With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted Iky. Dryd. 
Defy'er. n.f [from defy.] A challenger; one that invites 
to fight. 

God may, fome time or other, think it the concern of his 
juftice, and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither believe a 
God, nor ought to be believed by man . South’s Sermons. 
D ege'neracy. n. f [from degeneration Latin.] 

1 . A departing from the virtue of our anceftors. 

2. A forfaking of that which is good. 

’Tis true, we have contradled a great deal of weaknefs 
and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from goodnefs ; but 
that grace, which the gofpel offers to us for our affiftance, is 
fufficient for us. Tillotfon , Serin. 6. 

The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an univerfal 
degeneracy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our cafe at prefent. Sivift. 

3. Meannefs. 

There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

To DEGENERATE, v. n. [< degenerare , Lat. degenerer , Fr. 
degenerar , Spanifh.] 

1. To fall from the virtue of anceftors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bafe ftate. 

When wit tranfgreffeth decency, it degenerates into info- 
lence and impiety. 1 Tillotfon , Sermon 2. 

3. To fall from its kind ; to grow wild or bafe. 

Moft of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if they be fet of 
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kernels or ftones, degenerate. Bacon s Natural Hifiory N°. e Tft 
Decelerate, adv. [from the verb ] ^ ^ 

1. Unlike his anceftors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of h' 

anceftors. ns 

Thou art like enough 
To fight againft me under Piercy’s pay ; 

1 o dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns. 

To fhow how much thou art degenerate. Shakefp. Hen . IV 
Yet thou haft greater caufe to be 
Afnam’dof them, than they of thee; 

Degenerate from their ancient brood, 

Since firft the court allow’d them food. 

2. Unworthy; bafe. * 

So all fhall turn degen’rate , all deprav’d ; 

Juftice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot ! 

One mm except. Milton’s Paradife Lofi , b. xi. /. 806. 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 
is commonly an injury done fome perfon or other. Locke. 
Decelerate ness, n.f [from degenerate.] Degeneracy; a 

being grown wild ; out of kind. Did. 

Degeneration, n.f. [from degenerate.] 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s anceftors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent ftate to one of lefs worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive ftate. 

In plants, wherein there is no diftineftion of fexes, thefe 
tranfplantations are yet more obvious than they; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darnel! ; and thofe grains which 
generally arife among corn, as cockle, aracus, cegilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown’s Vu'gar Err ours, b. iii. c. ij. 
DegeL erous. adj. [from degener, Latin.] 

1. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue and merit of his an- 
ceftors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome mens immoderate 
demands ever betray me to that degenerous and unmanly fla- 
very, which fhould make me ftrengthen them by my 
con fen t. Ki ng Charles. 

Shame, inftead of piety, reftrains them from many bafe 
and degenerous practices. South’s Sermons. 

Degenerous paffion, and for man too bafe. 

It feats its empire in the female race; 

T here rages, and, to make his blow fecure. 

Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

Dege'nerously. adv. [from degenerous.] In a degenerate 
manner; bafely; meanly. 

How wounding a fpetftacle is it to fee our greateft heroes, 
like Hercules at the diftaft, thus degeneroufiy employed ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Deglutition, n.f. [deglutition, Fr. from deglutio, Lat. ] The 
a£fc or power of {wallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally abolifhed, the patient may be 
nourifhed by clyfters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Degradation, n.f. [ degradation , French.] 

1. A deprivation of an office or dignity. 

The word degradation is commonly ufed to denote a depri- 
vation and removing of a man from his degree. Ayliffe’s Par. 

2. Degeneracy ; bafenefs. 

So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, that whereas 
before we bore the image of God, we now retain only the 
image of men. South’s Sermons. 

3. [In painting.] A term made ufe of to exprefs the leflening 

and rendering confufed the appearance of diftant objefts in a 
landfkip, fo as they may appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at that diftance from them. Did. 

To DEGRADE, v. a. [degrader, French.] 

1. To put one from his degree; to deprive him of his office, 
dignity, or title. 

He fhould 

Be quite degraded ’, like a hedgeborn fwain, 

That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. Shak. HenMl. 

2. To leflen ; to diminifh the value of. 

Nor Ihalt thou, by defeending to affume 
Man’s nature, leflen or degrade thine own. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded. Milton s Paradife Lofi, b.v iii. /• 5 5 1 * 

Degr a vaTion. n.f [from degravate, of degravo, Lat.] The 
act of making heavy. Did. 

DEGRE'E. n.f [degre, French, from gradus, Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; rank ; ftation ; place of dignity. 

Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high de- 
gree are a lie : to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. Pf 9 * 

It was my fortune, common to that age, 

To love a lady fair, of great degree. 

The which was born of noble parentage, 

And fet in higheft feat of dignity. Fairy Ijhieen, b. ii. cant. 4 * 

I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe and conve 
niency of that difeipline, which teacheth inferior degrees a 
orders in the church of God. Hooker’s Dedication. 


Well 
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Well then, Colev ille is your name ; a knight is your degief, 
and your place the dale. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Degree being vizarded, 

Th’ unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafic. Shakefpeare. 

This noble youth to madnefs lov’d a dame 

Of high degree, Honoria was her name. Dryden. 

Farmers in degree , 

He a good hufband, a good houfewife fhe. Dryden. 

But is no rank, no ftation, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of forrowfree? Prior. 

2. The ftate and condition in which a thing is. 

The book of wifdom noteth degrees of idolatry, making 
that of .worshipping petty and vile idols more grofs than ftm- 
ply the worfhipping of the creature. Bacons Holy h' ur. 

3. A ftep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firft degree was by fetting forth her beauties, truly in 
nature not to be mifliked, but as much advanced to the eye 
as abafed to the judgment by art. Sidney , b. ii. 

Which fight the knowledge of myfelf might bring, 

Which to true wifdom is the firft degree. Davies. 

4. Order of lineage ; defeent of family. 

King Latinus, in the third degree , 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden s Ain. b. vii. /. 72. 

5. The orders or claffes of the angels. 

The feveral degrees of angels may probably have larger 
view's, and be endowed with capacities able to fet before them, 
as in one picture, all their paft knowledge at ence. Locke. 

6. Meafure; proportion. 

If you come to feparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will ftun you to 
that degree , that you would fancy your ears were torn in 
pieces. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Poefy 

Admits of no degrees ; but muft be ftill 

Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofcommon. 

7. [In geometry.] The three hundred and fixtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle. The fpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to lixty miles.' 

In minds and manncis, twins oppos’d we fee; 

In the fame fign, almoft the fame degree. Dryden’ s Perf. Sdt. 

To you who live in chill degree , 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden’ s Epifiles. 

8. [In arithmetick ] A degree confifts of three figures, viz. of 

three places comprehending units, tens and hundreds ; fo three 
hundred and fixty-five is a degree. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

9. The divifion of the lines upon feveral forts of mathematical 
inftruments. 

10. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, which are ufually 

marked by little lines. Did 7. 

11. [In phyfick and chymiftry.] The vehemence or flacknefs of 
the hot or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt body. 

The fecond, third, and fourth degrees of heat are more 
eafily introduced than the firft : every one is both a prepara- 
tive and a ftep to the next. South’s Sermons. 

J?y Degre'es. adv. Gradually; by little and little. 

Fheir bodies are exercifed in all abilities both of doing and 
fuffering, and their minds acquainted by degrees with danger. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Doth not this ethereal medium, in pafling out of water, 
glals, cryftal, and other compact and denfe bodies, into emptv 
fpaces, grow denfer and denfer by degrees P Newton’s Opt. 

Exulting in triumph, now fvvell the bold notes; 

In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats ; 

’Till by degrees remote and fmall. 

The ftrai ns decay. 

Arid melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall. p,p e ' s Cecilia. 

A perfon who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but nttle delight in it at firft, by degrees contracts a ftrong 
inclination towards it. ' Spectator, N°. 447 

DeoustaTion. n.f. [degvfiatic, Latin.] A tailing. Diet. 

i o DEHO R F. v. a. [dihertor, Latin.] To difiuade; to ad- 
vife to the contrary. 

One of the greateft fticklers for this fond opinion, feverely 
dehorted all his followers from proftituting mathematical prin- 
ciples unto common apprehenfion or pra&ice. Wilkins. 

1 he author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehemently and earneftlv debort us from unbelief • 
did they never read thefe dehortations ? Ward on Infidelity ’ 

DehortaTion. n.fi [from dehor tor, Latin.] Diffuafion ; a 
counfelling to the contrary. , 

The author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehemently and earneftly dehort from unbelief, 
did they never read thefe dehortations. Ward on Infidelity. 

Krf° rtatory. adj . [from dehorior , Latin.] Belonging to 
dinuafion. & 0 

Deho'rter. n f. [from dehort.] A diffuader; an advifer to 
the contrary. 

DEffCIDE. n.f. [from deus and each, Latin.] The murder of 
God ; the acl of killing God. It is only ufed in fpeaking of 
the death of our bleffed Saviour. S 

Explain how perfection fuffer’d pain, 

>OL. I. * 


D E I 

Almighty languiftft8, and Etei'rlal dy d ; 

How by her patient vidfor death was flain* 

And earth profan’d^ yet blefs’d with deicide / 

To DEJE CT, v. a. [dejicio, Latin.] . 

r . To caft down ; to afilia ; to grieve ; to deprefs ; to link: ; to 

difcourage, to crufh. , 

Well, I am your theme ; you have the ftart of me ; 1 am 

deleted ; ignorance itfelf is a plummet o’er me; ufe me as 
you will. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Wtndjor. 

The loweft, moft dejefted thing of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance ; lives not in fear! Shake f. K. Lear* 

Nor think to die, dejefts my lofty mind \ 

All that I dread is leaving you behind ! Pope s R. of the Loth* 

2. To change the form with grief ; to make to look fad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour fhine* 

With great Marcel! us keeping equal pace ; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. Dryd. An, 
Deje'ct. adj. [ dcjePtus , Latin.] Caft down; afflicted ; low- 
fpirited. 

I am of ladies moft dejedl and wretched, 

That fuck’d the honey of his mufick vows. Shakefi. Hamlet , 
Deje'ctedly. adv. [from dejedl.] In a deje6ted manner; 
afflidtedly. 

No man in that paffion doth look ftrongly, but dejeSledly $ 
and that repulfion from the eyes, diverteth the fpirits, and gives 
heat more to the ears, and the parts by them. Bacon’s N . tiiji. 
DejeTtedness. n.fi. [from dejected.] A being caft down ; a 
lownefs of fpirits. Dift* 

Deje'ction. n.f. [dejedlion, Fr. from d jeclio, Lat.] 

1. A lownefs of fpirits; melancholy. 

What befides 

Of forrow, and dejeffiicn, and defpair, 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. 

Departure from this happy place. Alilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Deferted and aftonifhed, he finks into utter dejection ; and 
even hope itfelf is fvvallowed up in defpair. Rogers’-s Sermons . 

2. Weaknefs ; inability. 

The effedts of fuch an alkalefcent ftate, in any great de- 
gree, are thirft and a dejefiion of appetite, which putrid things 
occafion more than any other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. [In medicine.] A going to ftool. 

The liver fhould continually feparate the choler from the 
blood, and empty it into the inteftines, where there is good 
ufe for it, riot only to provoke dejeftion, but alfo to attenuate 
the chyle. Ray an the Creation . 

Deje'cture. n.fi. [from dejedl.] The excrements. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity, the 
fymptoms of which are excefs of animal fecretions ; as of 
perfpiration, fwcat, urine, liquid dejetturei, leannefs, weak- 
nefs, and thirft. Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

Dejera'tion. n.fi. [from defer 0, L&t.] A takingof a folemti 
oath. DidC 

D ific.a/tion. n.fi. [ deification , French.] The adf of deify- 
ing, or making a god. 

De' ’iform. adj. [from deus and forma, Latin.] Of a godlike 
form. 

1 o DEffF Y. v. a. [defer, Fr. of deus and fio, Latin ] 

1 . To make a god of ; to adore as god ; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the fhepherds love, 

Renown’d on earth, and deify’ d above. Dryden . 

Even the feals which we have of Julius Caefar, which we 
know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note that he was 
deified. Dryden’ s Virg. An. Dedicat. 

Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 
proud man not to adore himfelf. South’s Sermons. 

Half of thee 

Is deify’ d before thy death. Prior . 

2. To praife exceffively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pope, as made all that 
he had Laid in praife of his mafter and miftrefs feem temnerate 

T a nFl,rS le - „ „ Bacon's Henrjf fill. 

10 IJUlUrN. v.n. L from daigner , Fr. of dignor, Latin.] To • 
vouchfafe; to think worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milt. Par. Loft . 

Oh deign to vifit our forfaken feats, , J ' 

The molly fountains, and the green retreats. Pope’s Summer. 
To Deign, v. a. To grant ; to permit ; to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway’s king, craves compofition; 

Nor would w o deign him burial of his men, 

’Till he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shakefp. Macbeth 

D worth™ 0 ' n '^' [fr ° m deign '^ A vouchfafing / a thinking 

To Dei'ntegrate. v. a [from de and integro, Latin d To 
take from the whole ; to fpoil ; to diminifh. ’ J 
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Only acknowledge one God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

Deifm, or the principles of natural worfhip, are only the 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the 
pofterity of Noah. Dryden’s Pref to Rel. Laid. 

DeBst. n. f. [deijle , French.] A man who follows no particu- 
lar religion, but only acknowledges the exigence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

B he difcourfe is in the fecond epiftle of St. Peter, the third 
chapter, where .certain deijls, as they feem to have been, 
laughed at the prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Dei's tical. adj. [from deijl. ] Belonging to the herefy of the 
deifts. 

But this folly and weaknefs of trifling,' inftead of arguing, 
does not happen to fail only to the fihare of Chriftian wri- 
ters, but to fome who have taken the pen in hand to fup- 
port the deijlical or antichriftian fcheme of our days. Watts. 

DeBty. n.f [deite, French, from deltas, Latin.] 

1. Divinity ; the nature and effence of God.] 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity alone is the 
fpring from which they flow;, fome things as man, becaufe 
they iffue from his meer human nature ; fome things jointly 
as both God and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Hooter , b. v. Ji 53. 

With what arms 

We mean to hold, what antiently we claim 

Of deity, or empire. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. v. /. 724. 

2. A fabulous god ; a term applied to the heathen gods and god- 
deffes. 

Will you fufFer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed ? Sidney , b. ii. 

Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 

— Who humbly complaining to her deity , 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Richard Ilf. 
Give the gods a thankful facrifke when it pleafeth their 
deities to take the wife of a man from him. Sb. Ant. and Cleop: 

3. The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god. 

They on their former journey forward pafs, 

In ways unknown, her-wandering knight to feek ; 

With pains far pafling that long wandering Greek, 

That for his love refufed deity. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 4. 
By what reafon could the fame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus ? Raleigh . 

DelaceraTion. n.f. [from delacero , Latin.] A tearing in 
pieces. , Did. 

De lacrymaTion. n.f. [delacrymatio,Dzt.] A falling down 
of the humours ; the waterifhnefs of the eyes, or a weeping 
much. Did. 

DelactaTion, n.f. [ deladatio , Latin.] A weaning from 
the bread:. Did. 

DelaBsed. adj. [With phyficians.] [from delapfus , Latin.] 

Bearing or falling down. It is ufed in fpeaking of the womb, 
and the like. Did . 

To DELA'TE. v. a. [from delatus , Lat.] Carried ; conveyed. 
Try exadfly the time wherein found is delated. Bacon. 

DelaTion. n.f. [delatio , Latin.] 

1. A carrying ; conveyance. 

In delation of founds, the inclofureof them preferveth them, 
and caufeth them to be heard further. Bacons Nat. Hijlary. 
It is certain, that the delation of light is in an inftant. Bacon. 
There is a plain delation of the found from the teeth to the 
inftrument of hearing. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N J . 149. 

2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 

DelaTor. n.f [1 delator , Latin.] An accufer ; an informer. 
Men have proved their own delators, and difeovered their 
own mod important fecrets. Government of the Tongue. 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 
we meet with Cham, a delator to his own father, inviting his 
brethren to that execrable fpedtacle of their parent’s naked- 
ne f s . Government of the Tongue, f 2. 

To DELA'Y. v. a. [from delayer , French.] 

1. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gathered themfelves together 
unto Aaron. Dx. xxxii. 1. 

2. To hinder; to fruftrate. 

She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 

Wand’rins; through woods and wilds, and devious ways,^ 
And with thefe arts the Trojan match delays. Dryderis Mn. 


Muff 


Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made . 

uft fad Ulyffes ever be delay’d? Pope’s Odyffey, b. x. 


To Dela'y. v. n. To flop; to ceafe from adlion. 

There feem to be certain bounds to the quicknefs and flow- 
nefs of the fucceffion of thofe ideas one to another in our 
. minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor haften. Lo.ke. 
Dela'y. n.f. [from the verb.] A deferring; procraftinaticn ; 
lingering inactivity. 

I have learn’d that fearful commenting 



Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shake/. R JJJ 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of ou' 
great concerns, will not bear delay . ^ r 

2. Stay ; flop. 

The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took the irremediable way. Dryden’s /En 6 
DelaTer. n.J. [from delay.'] One that defers; a putter off 
DELECTABLE, adj. [deledabilis , Latin.] Pleafino- • ^ 
lightful. 

Ev’ning now approach’d ; 

For we have alfo our ev’ning, and our morn ; 

We ours for change deled able, not need. Milton’s Par. Loll 
Thence, as thou know’ll, 

He brought thee into this delicious grove, 

This garden ; planted with the trees of God ; 

Delcdable, both to behold and tafte ! Milton’s Parad. to/ 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeftations thereof, are 
not only highly delcdable to the intellective faculty, but are 
fuitably and eafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his 
works ; as his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdom and power. Hale. 

The apple’s outward form, 

Deled able, the witlefs fwain beguiles ; 

’Till that with writhen mouth, and fpattering noife, 

He taftes the bitter morfel. Phillips. 

Del e'ct ableness. n.f. [from delcdable.] Delightfulnefs ; 
pleafantnefs. 

Dele'ctab i. y. adv. Delightfully; pleafantly. 

Del ectaVion. n.f. [ deledatio , Latin.] Pleafure; delight. 
To DELEGATE, v. a. \_delego, Latin.] 

1. To fend away. 

2. To fend upon an embafly. 

3. To intruft ; to commit to another’s power and jurifdition. 

As God hath imprinted his authority in feveral parts upon 
feveral eftates of men, as princes, parents, fpiritual guides; fo 
he hath alfo delegated and committed part of his care and pro- 
vidence unto them. Taylor’s Ride of living holy. 

W e are to remember, that as God is the univerfal monarch 
of the world, fo we have all the relation of fellow-fubje&s to 
him ; and can pretend no farther jurifdiclion over each other, 
tii an what he has delegated to us. Decay of Piety. 

Why does he wake the correfpondent moon. 

And fill her willing lamp with liquid light. 

Commanding her, with delegated pow’rs. 

To beautify the world, and blefs the night ? Prior. 

4. To appoint judges to hear and determine a particular caufe. 
Delegate, n.f. [ delegatus , Latin.] 

1. A deputy ; a commiflioner ; a vicar ; any one that is fent to 
a6t for, or reprefent another. 

If after her 

Any flhall live, which dare true good prefer. 

Every fuch perfon is her delegate , 

T’ accomplifh that which fhould have been her fate. Donne. 
There muff be fevere exadlors of accounts from their dele- 
gates and minifters of juflice. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Let the young Auflrian then her terrours bear; 

Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 

Eleft by Jove, his delegate of fway, 

With joyous pride the fummons I’d obey. Pope’s Ody/ey. 

2. [In law.] Delegates are perfons delegated or appointed by the 

king’s commiffion to fit, upon an appeal to him, in the court 
of Chancery. Blount. 

Delegate, adj. [delegatus, Latin.] Deputed ; fent to adt 
for, or reprefent another. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, mull judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially. Taylor. 
Delegates [Court of]. A court wherein all cau r es of appeal, 
by way of devolution from either of the archbifhops, are 
decided. 

Delegation, n.f [ delegatio , Latin.] 

1. A fending away. 

2. A putting in commiffion. 

3. The affignment of a debt to another. . > 

DelenFfical. adj. [delenifcus, Latin.] Having virtue to a - 

fwage, or eafe pain. J i{ ‘ 

To DELETE, v. a. [from deleo, Lat ] To blot out. Djf 
Deleterious, adj. [deleterius, Latin.] Deadly ; deftrucine? 
of a poifonous quality. 

Many things, neither deleterious byfubftance or quality, are 
yet deftnnftive by figure, or fome occafional activity. Brown. 
DeleTe r y. adj. [from deleterius, Latin.] Definitive; deac- 
ly ; poifonous. 

Nor do&or epidemick, 

Though flor’d with dsletcry med’eines, 

(Which whofoever took is dead fince) 

E’er fent fo vaft a colony , . 

To both the under worlds as he. Hudibras, p • l can * * 
DeleTion. n.f [deletio, Latin.] 

I. At of rafing or blotting out. 



Ay life’s Parergon. 


2. A deflruclion. ( , 

Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every perfon ot tne 
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nofln£ party or country, then the vitory is complete, becaufe 
none remains to call it in queflion. Hale’s Co. Law of England. 

r ' LF * \ n. f. [from belwan, Sax. to dig.] 

Sf.FF.. ) 


none remains 
Del 
De 

I. A mine ; a quarry 


Yet could not fuch mines, without great paiiis and charges, 
if at all, be wrought : the delfs would be fo flown with wa- 
ters, that 110 gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. _ Ray on the Creation. 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, made at Deph. 

Thus barter honour for a piece of delf : 

No, not for China’s wide domain itfelf. Smart. 

DelibaTion. n.f. [< delibatio, Latin .] An efTay ; a tafle. 

To DELIBERATE, -z;. n. [delibero, Latin.] To think, in or- 
der to choice ; to hefitate. 

A confcious, wife, refledfing caufe, 

Which freely moves, and a£fs by reafon’s laws ; 

That can deliberate means eleef, and find 

Their due connection with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creat. 

When love once pleads admiffion to our hearts. 

In fpite of all the virtue we can boafl, 

The woman that deliberates is loft. Addifon, 

Deliberate, adj. [deliberatus, Latin.] 

CircumfpeCt ; wary ; advifed ; dilcreet. 


2. Slow ; tedious ; not fudden. 

Commonly therefore it is for virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make them defirous 
of flow and deliberate death, againft the ftream of their fen- 
fual inclination. Hooker, b. v. f. 46. 

Echoes are fome more fudden, and chop again as foon as 
the voice is delivered ; others are more deliberate , that is, give 
more fpace between the voice and the echo, which is caufed 
by the local nearnefs or diftance. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

DllFberateLy. adv. [from deliberate.] CircumfpeClly ; ad- 
vifedly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies ; knows better than 
any man what is not to be written ; and never hazards him- 
felf fo far as to fall.; but plods on deliberately , and, as a grave 
man ought, is furc to put his ftaff before him. Dryden. 

DelFberateness. n.f [from deliberate.] CircumfpeCtion ; 
warinefs ; coolnefs ; caution. 

They would not ftay the ripening and feafon of counfels, or 
fair production of adts, in the order, gravity, and deliberatenefs 
befitting a parliament. King Charles . 

Deliberation, n.f [deliberatio, Latin.] The aCt of delibe- 
rating ; thought in order to choice. 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chufe good by free 
deliberation , it fliould never be guilty of any thing that was 
done. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Deliberative.' adj. [ deliberativus , Latin.] Pertaining to 
deliberation ; apt to confider. 

Deliberative, n.f. [from the adjective.] The difcourfe in 
which a queftion is deliberated. 

In deli her atives, the point is, what is evil ; and of good, 
what is greater ; and of evil, what is lefs. Bacon. 

DELICACY, n.f. [ delicatejfe , French, of delicia , Latin.] 


louring, 


Daintinefs ; finenefs in eating 

On hofjpitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to chufe for delicacy beft. Milton s Parad. Lojl. 
Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 

Thefe delicacies , 

I mean of tafte, fight, fmell, herbs, fruits and flow’rs, 

W alks, and the melody of birds. Miltons Paradife Lof. 
Softnefs ; feminine beauty. 

She had never feen a man of a more goodly prefence, in 
whom ftrong making took not away delicacy, nor beauty 
fiercenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Nicety ; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy of his co- 
and in his cabinet pieces. Dryden’s Dufrejwy. 

5. Neatnefs ; elegr.nce of drefs. 

6. Politenefs ; gentlenefs of manners. 

7. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Perfons in thofe pofts are ufually born of families noble and 
rich, and fo derive a weaknefs of conftitution from the eafe 
and luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their own 
education. Temple. 

8. 1 endernefs ; fcrupuloufnefs ; mercifulnefs. 

9* Weaknefs of conftitution. 

Df/licate. adj. [ delicat , French.] 

1. Fine; notcoarfe; confifting of fmall parts. 

As much blood paffeth through the lungs as through all the 
reft of the body : the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture is extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Beautiful ; pleafing to the eye. 

Nice ; pleafing to the tafte ; of an agreeable flavour. 

I he chufing of a delicate before a more ordinary difh, is to 
be done as other human actions are, in which there are no 
degrees and precife natural limits deferibod. Taylour. 

Dainty ; defirous of curious meats. 
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5.. Choice; fcle*ft; excellent. 


DEL 


1. 


2. 

3 - 


6. Polite; gentle of manners. 

Soft; effeminate; unable to bear hardihips. 

‘ * Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge* 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakcjpeare s 
Tender and delicate perfons muft needs be oft angry* they 
have fo many things to trouble them, which more robuft na- 
tures have little fenfe of. Bacon, EJfay 58. 

PUrC Where they mod breed and haunt, I have obferv’d 
The air is delicate. . Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

DeBicately. adv. [from delicate.] 

Beautifully. . , 

Ladies, like vsriegated tulips, IhoW, 

’Tis to their changes half their charms we owe 5 

Such happy fpots the nice admirer take. 

Fine by defedt, and delicately weak. Pope, tpijt. 11. L. 411 
Finely ; not coarfely. 

Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not tioublefome to 
thyfelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the delicacy 
of thy fauces. Taylor s Ruie of Living hoiy * 

4. Choicely. 

5. Politely. 

6. Effeminately. 

De licateness. n.f. [from delicate.] The ftate of being de- 
licate ; tendernefs ; foftnefs ; effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to 
fet the foie of her foot upon the ground, for delicatenefs and 
tendernefs. Deutr. xxviii. 56. 

DeBicates. n.f [from delicate.] Niceties; rarefies* that 
which is choice and dainty. 

The fhephercTs homely curds, 

His cold thin drink, 01ft of his leather bottle, 

All which lecure and fweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s deli cates. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI* 

They their appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves and marfhy weed ; 

But with thy fickle reap the rankeft land. 

And minifler the blade with bounteous hand. Dryd. Virgil. 

With abftinence all delicates he fees, 

And can regale himfelf with toaft and cheefe King’ s Cookery* 
DeBices. n.f. pi. [delidcs, Latin.] Pleafures. This word 
is merely French. 

And now he has pour’d out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and lavifti joys, 

Having his warlike weapons caft behind, 

And flowers in pleafures and vain pleafing toys. Fai. Queen* 
DelFcious. adj. [delicieux, French, from de.icatus , Latin.] 

1. Sweet; delicate; that affords delight ; agreeable; charming* 
grateful to the fenfe or mind. 

O 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam’s difobedience Al- 
mighty God chafed him out of paradife, the laireft 2nd moft 
delicious part of the earth, into fome other the moft barren and 
unpleafant of all the whole globe. Woodward’ s Nat. Hijlory. 

In his laft hours his eafy wit difplay ; 

Like the rich fruit he fings, delicious in decay. Swift. 

Still on that breaft enamour’d let me lie, 

Still drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope’s EL to Abelard. 
DelFciousl y. adv. [from delicious.] Sweetly; pleafantly 9 
delightfully. 

How much Ihc hath glorified herfelf and lived delicioufy, fo 
much torment and forrow give her. Rev. xviii. 7. 

DelFciousness. n.f [from delicious.] Delight; pleafure; 

j°y- , . , 

Let no man judge of himfelf, or of the bleffings and effi- 
cacy of the facrament itfelf, by any fenfible reliOi, by the guff: 
and delieioufnefs, which he fometimes perceives, and other 
times does not perceive. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

DeligaTion. n.f [dcligatio*, Latin. J A binding up. 

The third intention is deligation, or retaining the parts fo 
joined together. ^ Wijernan’s Surgeryt 

DelFght. n f [delice, Fr. from dele dor, Latin.] 

1. Joy; content; fatisfaCtion. 

And Saul commanded his fervants* faying, commune with 
David fecretly, and fay, behold the king hath delight in thee^ 
and all his fervants love thee ; now therefore be the king’s 

fon-in-law. , Sa. xviii. 22. 

2. That which gives delight. 

Come, lifters, chear we up his fprights. 

And fihew the beft of our delights : 

We’ll charm the air to give a found, 

While you perform your antick round. Shakcfp. Macbeth ± 
Titus Vefpafian was not more the delight of human kind : 
the univerfal empire made him only known, and more power- 
ful, but could not make him more beloved. Dryd. Juv. Dedid 
She was his care, his hope, and his delight ; 

-r nf-rpouT thought, and ever in his f.ght, Dryden' c Fablcc. 
To DELFGH F. v. a. [deled or, Latin.] 

1. Topleafe; to content; to fatisfy ; to afford pleafure 

Delight thyfelf alfo in the Lord, and he ffiall give ’thee the 

Pf xxxvii. 4, 


defires of thine heart. 


T® 
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I oor infedts, whereof fome are bees, delighted with flowersj 
and their fweetnefs ; others beetles, delighted with other kinds 
of viands. Locke. 

he heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 
Delighted , twill'd the large luxurious draught. Pope's Odyjf. 

To Delight, v.n. 1 o have delight or plealure in. It is 
followed by in. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing? 2 Sa. xxiv. 
Blefted is the man that feareth the Lord, that delighteth 
greatly in his commandments. Pfal. cxii. 1 . 

Delightful, adj. [from delight and/*//.] Pleafant; charm- 
ing; full of delight. 

H© was given to fparing in fo immeafurable fort, that he 
did not only bar himfelf from the delightful , but almoft from 
the neceflary ufe thereof. Sidney, b. iv. 

No Spring nor Summer on the mountain feen, 

Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green. Addifon. 

Delightfully, adv. Pleafantly; charmingly; with de- 
Jight. 

O voice ! once heard 
Delightfully , increafe and multiply ; 

Nov/ death to hear ! Milton s Paradife Lfl. 

Delightfulness. n. f [from delight.] Pleafurc; comfort; 
fatisfaftion. 

A his indeed fhews the excellency of the object, but doth 
not altogether take away the delightfulnefs of the knowledge. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

Delightsome, adj. [from delight.] Pleafant; delightful. 

i he words themlelves being fo ancient, the knitting of 
them fo fhort and intricate, and the whole periods and com- 
pafs of his fpeech fo delightfome for the roundnefs, and fo 
grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

God has furnifhed every one with the fame means of ex- 
changing hunger and t’nirft for delightfome vigour. G rew'sCoJ'rn. 

DelPgfitsomely. adv. [from delightjome .] Pleafantly; in a 
delightful manner. 

DelPghtsomeness. n. f. [from delightfome .] Pleafantnefs ; 
delightfulnefs. 

To DELPNEATE. v. a. [ de'ineo , Latin. J 

1. To draw the firfb draught of a thing; to defign. 

2. To paint in colours ; to reprefent a true likenefs in a picture. 

The licentia pidloria is very large: with the fame reafon 
they may delineate old Neftor like Adonis, Hecuba with He- 
len’s face, and Time with Abfolon’s head. Browns Vu!g. Err. 

3. To defcribe ; to fet forth in a lively manner. 

It followeth to delineate the region, in which God firffc 
planted his delightful garden. Raleigh’s Hijlery of the World. 

I have not here time to delineate to you the glories of God’s 
heavenly kingdom ; nor, indeed, could I tell you, if I had, 
what the happinefs of that place and portion is. Wake. 

Delineation, n.f. [delineatio, Latin.] The firft draught of 
a thiDg. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true deli- 
neation , and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
things belong to it. Mortimer’ s Hujbandry. 

Deli'niment. n.f [ delinimentum , Latin.] A mitigating, or 
aflwaging. Dili. 

DELINQUENCY, n.f. [ delinquentia , Latin] A fault; a 
failure in duty ; a mifdeed. 

They never punifh the greateft and moft intolerable delin- 
quency of the tumults, and their exciters. King Charles. 

Can 

Thy years determine like the age of man, 

That thou fhould’ft my delinquencies exquire, 

And with variety of tortures tire ? Sanclys’s Paraphr. of fob. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or jurifdidtion 
where the delinquency was committed by him. Aylijfe’s Par erg. 

Delinquent, n.f [from delinquent , Latin.] An offender;, 
one that has committed a crime or fault. 

Such an envious ftate. 

That fooner will accufe the magiftrate 
Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 
The treafon is not acted, than believe. Ben. fohnfon’s Catil. 
All three ruined, not by war, or any other difafter, but by 
juftice and fentence, as delinquents and criminals ; all three 
famous writers. Bacon s Holy War. 

He had, upon frivolous furmifes, been fent for as a delin- 
quent, and been brought upon his knees at the bar of both 
houfes. Dry den s /En. Dedicat. 

To DE'LIQU ATE v.n. [ deliqueo , Latin.] To melt; to be 
diflblved. 

It will be refolved into a liquor very analogous to that 
which the chymifts make of fait of tartar, left in moift cel- 
lars to deliquate Boyle s Chym. Princip. 

Such an ebullition as we fee made by the mixture of fome 
chvmical liquors ; as oil of vitriol, and deliquated fait of 
tartar. Cudworth on the Creation. 

DeliquaTion. n.f. \_deliquatio , Latm.] A melting; a dif- 
folving. 

DELTPfUIUM. n.f Latin., [a chvmical term.] A diftillation 
by the force of fire, or a diffolving any calcined matter, by 


DEL 

hanging it up in moift cellars, into a lixivious humour. T) 
Deli ; r ament. n.J. [ deliramentum, Latin.] A dotin 
foolifli idle ftory. 

To DELPRA FE. v. n. [ deliro , Latin.] To dote • to 
to talk or a£t idly. * 

DeliraTion. n.f. [ deliratio , Latin.] Dotage; folly. 


nefs. 

DelFrious. adj. [ delirius , Latin.] 
1. Light-headed; raving; doting. 


let. 

or 
Bitl. 
rave ; 
Diet. 
mad- 
Diet. 


. ^e people about him faid he had been for fome hours d I 
nous ; but when 1 faw him he had his underftandino- 


mg as well as 

Swift . 


ever i knew. 

On bed 

_ Pj l A r jf u l flun g> flee P from his Pillow flies. Thomfon’s Strim 

DELI R 1 UM. n. f [ Latin. ] Alienation of mind; dotaoe/’ 
1 00 great alacrity and promptnefs in anfwering, efpecially 
in perfons naturally of another temper, is a fign of an ap- 
proaching delirium ; and in a fever ifh delirium there is a fmall 
inflammation of the brain. _ Arbuthnot on Diet 

Deli i iga tion. n.f. [from dditigo, Latin.] A ftrivino - ’ a 
chiding; a contending. 

To DELFVER. v. a. [delivrer, French.] 

1. 1 o give; to yield; to offer; to prefent. 

In any cafe thou fhalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the fun goeth down. Deut. xxiv. i ?t 

Now therefore receive no more money of your acquaint 
tance, but deliver it for the breaches of the houfe. 2 Kings. 

Yet within three days fhall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
reftore thee unto thy place ; and thou {halt deliver Pharaoh’s 
cup into his hand, after the former manner, when thou waft 
his butler. Gen. xl. 13. 

It was no wonder that they, who at fuch a time could be 
corrupted to frame and deliver fuch a petition, would not be 
reformed by fuch an anfwer. Dryden’s JEn. Dedicat. 

2. To caft away ; to throw off. 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope’s Gdyf/ey , b. iv. 

3. To furrender; to put into one’s hands. 

Arid David faid to him, canft thou bring me down to this 
company? And he faid, fwear unto me by God, that thou 
wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my 
mafter, and I will bring thee down to this company. 1 Sa. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, wherefore thou haft 
delivered us for a fpoil, and unto captivity. Dob. iii. 4. 

4. To fave ; to refeue. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. Pf. Ixxi. 4. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
adtion of an old woman, delivered me. Sh. M. W. of Windfor . 

Thus file the captive did deliver ; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. Prior. 

5. To fpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter; to pronounce. 

A mirth-moving jeft. 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor, 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shahefpeare . 

Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure ; 

What from your grace I fhall deliver to him. Shake/. R. III. 
I knew a clergyman, who appeared to deliver his fermon 
without looking into his notes. Stiift. 

To difburden a woman of a child. 

On her fright and fears. 

She is fomething before her time deliver’d. Sh. Winter’s Tale. 
Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a few verfes, 
and thofe poor ones too. Peacham on Poetry. 

To Deli'ver over. v. a. 

1. To put into another’s hands; to leave to the diferetion of 
another. 

Deliver mo not over unto the will of mine enemies; for 
falfe witneftes are rifen up againft me, and fuch as breathe out 
cruelty. Pf xxvii- 12* 

The conftables have delivered her over to me, and fhe ftiaU 
have whipping enough, I warrant her. Shakefpeare’s Hen. IV* 

2. To give from hand to hand ; to transmit. 

If a true account may be expected by future ages from the 
prefent, your lordfhip will be delivered over to pofterity in a 
fairer character than I have given. Dryden’s Ded. fo K. Arthur. 

To Deli'ver up. v. a. 

1. To furrender; to give up. 

He that fpared not his own fon, but delivered him up for u * 
all, how fhall he not, with him alfo, freely give us all things • 

Rom. viii. 32, 

Are the cities that I got with wounds, 

Deliver’d up again with peaceful words ? Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Happy having fuch a fon, 

That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 

Into the hand of juftice. Shakefpeare t Henry IN • P> 11, 

Deliverance, n.f [ dclivrance , French.] 

1. The adt of delivering a thing to another. 


6 . 
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The adt of freeing from captivity, flavery, or any oppreflion; 


refeue. 


1. 


He hath fent me to iieal the broken-hearted, to preach ‘ 
verance to the captives, and recovering of fight to the blind, 
to fet at liberty thofe that are bound. > ; ' 

O God, command de iverances for Jacob. , A/* x * 4 * 

Whate’er befalls, your life fhall be my care; . 

One death, or one deliv’rance we will fhare. Dryden s JLm 
o The act of fj leaking; utterance; pronunciation. 

■*’ If ferioufly I may convey my thoughts 
J11 this my light deliverance, I have fpoke 
With one that in her fex, her years profeiiion, 

Wifdom and conftancy, hath amaz’d me more 
Than I dare blame my weaknefs. Sh. All s welt that ends well. 

a . The ad of bringing childdren. 

Ne’er mother 

Rejoic’d d liverance more. Shakefpeare’s Cymhetine. 

People have a fuperftitious belief, that in the labour of wo- 
men it helpeth to the eafy deliverance. Bacons Natural riijlory. 
Deliverer. n.J'. [from deliver.] 

A faver ; a refeuer ; a preferver ; a releafer . 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellatmg of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour ; and this, although the deL- 
verer came from the one end of the world unto the other. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

By that feed 
Is meant thy great deliverer, who fhall bruife 
The ferpent’s head. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xii. A M 9 ’ 
Andrew* Doria has a ftatue eredted to him at the entrance 
cf the doge’s palace, with the glorious title of deliverer of the 
commonwealth ; and one of his family another, that calls him 
its preferver. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confefs, 

All tongues extol him, all religions blefs. Halifax. 

She wilhes for death, as a deliverer from pain. Bolingbroke. 

2 : A relater ; one that communicates fomething by fpeech or 
writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by fober authors, 
have been believed falfe, only becaufe the menftruums, or 
other materials employed in the unfucccfsful trials of them, 
were not as highly redified, or otherwife as exquifitely depu- 
rated, as thofe that were ufed by the deliverers of thofe expe- 
riments. Boyle . 

DeliVery. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of delivering, or giving. 

2. Releafe; refeue; faving. 

He fwore, with fobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. A furrender ; giving up. 

After the delivery of your royal father’s perfon into the 
hands of the army, I Undertaking to the queen mother, that 
I would find fome means to get accefs to him, fhe was pleafed 
to fend me. Denham, Dedication. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the delivery of his 
houfe, which was at firft imagined, becaufe it was fo ill, of 
not at all defended. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. Utterance; pronunciation; fpeech. 

We alledge what the feriptures themfelves do ufually fpeak, 
for the faving force of the word of God, not with reftraint to 
any certain kind of delivery, but howfoever the fame fhall 
chance to be made known. Hooker, b. v. fell. 22. 

5. Ufe of the limbs; adivity. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ftronger ; but the 
duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. IVotton. 

6. Childbirth. 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of 
her delivery , is in pain, and crieth out. If. xxvi. 7. 

Dell, n.f [from dal, Dutch.] 

1 . A pit ; a valley ; a hole in the ground ; any cavity in the 
earth. Obfolete. 

The while, the like fame unhappy ewd, 

Whofe clouted leg her hurt doth (hew, 

Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bufhy dell of this wild wood. Milt. Par ad. Lff. 

But, foes to fun-fhine, moft they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal’d from human fight. Tickcll. 
Delph. n.f [from Delft , the name of the capital of Delft- 
land.] A fine fort of earthenware. 

A fupper worthy of herfelf ; 

Five nothings in five plates of delph. Swift. 

De'ltoide. adj. [from delta , the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet; fo called by reafon of its refembling this letter.] 
An epithet applied to a triangular mufcle arifing from the 
clavicula, and from the procefs of the fame, whofe adion is 
to raife the arm upward. 

Cut ftill more of the deltoid mufcle, and carry the arm 
backward. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Delu'daele. adj. [from delude.] Liable to be deceived ; that 
is eafily impofed on, 

Vol. L 


a falfe pre- 


1. 


2. 


del 

Not well tmdcrflanding omnifcicnce, he is not Co ready 
to deceive himfelf as to falfify unto him whofe cogitation i* 

‘o ways ddudabk. Browns Vulgar Errours, h. >. 

To DELUDE, v. a. [delude, Latin ] _ 

1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive; to impoie on. 

o, give me leave, I have deluded you ; 

’T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam d* _ 

But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail d. Shut. h. VI. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence > 

Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden s /Lit. 

2. To difappoint ; to fruftrate. 

Delu'der. n.J. [from delude.] 

1. Abeguiler; a deceiver ; animpoftor; a cheat ; 

tender. # 1 

Say, flatterer, fay, ah fair deluder fpeak ; 

Anfwer me this, ere yet my heart does brea.c. ranvi < * 
To DETVE. v. a. [belyan. Sax. dehen, Dut. perhaps from 
a hog. Junius.] 

To dV ; to open the ground with a fpade. 

It fhall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below the mines, . 

And blow them at the moon. Shakefpeare s Hamlets 

Delve of convenient depth your thrafhing floor ; 

With temper’d clay then fill and face it o’er. Dryd. Georgs 
Befides, the filthy fwine will oft invade 
Thy firm inclofure, and with delving fnout 
The rooted foreft undermine. . _ Phihpsi 

To fathom ; to Lift ; to found one’s opinion. 

What’s his name and birth ? 

—I cannot delve him to the root : his father 
Was call’d Sicillius. Shakefpeare s CymlehnS , 

De'lve. n.f. [from the verb.] A ditch; apitfal; a den; a 
cave. 

He by and by 

His feeble feet di reeled to the cry ; 

Which to that fhady delve him brought at laft, 

Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. Fairy Queen* 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by landmen, for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindle-ftones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives, and feives; Ben. Johnfont 
A Delve of Coals. A certain quantity of coals dug in the mine' 
or pit. . - Dili. 

DeYver. n.f [from delve.] A digger ; one that opens the 
ground with a fpade. 

DELUGE, n f [ deluge , French, from diluvium , Latin.] 

1. A general inundation ; a laying entirely under water. 

The apoftle doth plainly intimate, that the old world was 
fubjedf to perifh by a deluge, as this is fubje£t to perifli by 
conflagration. Burnet's Theory cf the Earth « 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 

But if with bays and dams they drive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe. 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 

Firft to a torrent, then a deluge fwells. 

3. Any fudden and refiftlefs calamity; 

To De'luge. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drown ; to lay totally under water. 

The reftlefs flood the land would overflow,' 

By which the delug'd earth would ufelefs grow. Blackmore* 
Still the battering waves rufh in 
Implacable, ’till delug’d by the foam 

The fhip finks, found’ring in the vaft abyfs. Philips. 

2 . To overwhelm ; to caufe to -fink under the weight of any 
calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general flood. 

Shall deluge all. Pope’s Epifl. iii. A 1 37.- 

Delu'sion. n.f. [delufa, Latin.] 

1. A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery; fraud; collufion ; falfe- 
hood. 

2. A falfe reprefentation; illufion ; errour ; a chimerical thought* 

Who therefore feeks in tbefe 

True wifdom, finds her not, or by delufon. Milt. Par. Reg , 

I waking, view’d with grief the rifing fun, 

And fondly mourn’d the dear delufon gone. Prior , 

DeLu'sive. adj. [from ddufus , Latin.] Apt to deceive; be- 
guiling ; impofing on. 

When, fir’d with paffion, we attack the fair, 

Delvfivc fighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior a 

1 he happy whimfey you purfue, 

’Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by your own delufive art. 

You fancy firft, and then afiert. Prior . 

While the bafe and groveling multitude of different nations^ 
ranks and ages were liftening to the delufive deities, thofe of a 
more erect afpeft and exalted fpirit feparated themfelves from 

thereft - Taller, NY 81. 

A vaft variety of phenomena, and thofe many of them fo 
del five, that it is very hard to efcape impofition and miftake.. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory, p. iv. 

Lelu'sory, 


Denham, 
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DeLU softy, eidj. [from delufus , Latin. ] Apt to (deceive. 

Ehis confidence is founded on no better foundation than a 
delufory prejudice. Glanv. Scepf c. 12. 

Demagogue, n.f [j^a yvy&.J A ringleader of the rabble; 
a populous and faCHous orator. 

Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, to 
fend for the m, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles . 

A plaufible, infignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue , is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South’s Serm. 

Demofthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, 
or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue , in a popular ftate, 
yet feem to differ in their practice upon this branch of their 

^ art ' Swift. 

Dema'in. Y 

Deme'an. >n.f. [ domaine , French. 

Demesne. 3 

That land which a man holds originally of himfelf, called 
dominium by the civilians, and oppofed to feodum or fee, 
which fignifies thofe that are held of a fuperior lord. It is 
fometimes ufed alfo for a diftinCtion between thofe lands that 
the loid of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his leflee, demifed or let upon a rent for a term of years 
or life, and fuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor as 
belong to fiee or copyholders ; although the copyhold belong- 
ing to any manor, according to many good lawyers, is alfo 
accounted demeans. Philips. 

Having now provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demefm, youthful, and nobly allied. Shakefpeare. 

7 hat earldom indeed had a royal jurifdidt ion and feigniory, 
though the lands of that county in demefne were poffelfed for 
the moft part by the ancient inheritors. Davies on Ireland. 

7 he defedts in thofe adfs for planting foreft-trees might be 
fully fupplied, fince they have hitherto been wholly ineffec- 
tual, except about the demefnes of a few gentlemen ; and even 
there, in general, very unfkilfully made, and thriving accord- 

- , Swift. 

Demand, n.f [ demande , French.] 

1. A claim ; a challenging ; the afking of any thing with au- 
thority. 

This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence to turn his wifhes into demands , 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. . . ' Locke. 

2. A queftion ; an interrogation. 

The calling for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the demand for thofe my papers in- 
creafes daily. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 124. 

4. [In law.] Fhe afking of what is due. It hath alfo a proper 
fignification diftinguifhed from plaint ; for all civil a&ions are 
purfued either by demands or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff. There are two manners of demands , 
the one of deed, the other in law : in deed, as in every pra- 
cipe , there is exprefs demand : in law, as every entry in Jand- 
diftrefs for rent, taking or foiling of goods, and fuch like a&s, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. 

To DEMA'ND. v. a. [ demander , French.] 

1. To claim ; to afk for with authority. 

The pound of flefh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, ’tis mine, and I will have it. Shakefpeare. 

2. To queflion; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of 
him how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the 
war profpered. 2 Sa. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Cae far’s demand , why Brutus rofe againfl 
Caefar, this is my anfwer : Not that I loved Caefar lefs, but 
that I loved Rome more. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Ccsfar. 

Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it feems, 

They crave to be demanded. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

7 'he oracle of Apollo being demanded , when the war and 
mifery of Greece fhould have an end, reply’d, When they 
would double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form. 

Peacham on Geometry. 

3. [In law.] To profecute in a real action. 

Dema'ndable. adj. [from demand .] 7 'hat may be demanded; 

jrequefled ; afked for. 

All fums demandable , either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation, already made without licence, have been flayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon s Off. of Alienation. 

Demandant, n.f. [from demand ] He who is adlor or 
plaintiff in a real a&ion, becaufe he demandeth lands. Coke. 

One of the witneffes depofed, that dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant , whofe wife had fat below the fquire’s lady 
at church, {he the faid wife dropped fome expreffions, 

thought her hufband ought to be knighted-. Spectator . 


if 
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Dema'ndf.r. n. f [ demandeur, French.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

2. One that afks a civil queltion. 

3 * One that afks for a thing in order to purchafe it 

They grow very feft and fat, which alfo bettered, their 
taire, and delivereth them to the demanders ready ufe at- 11 

f fr s - e a 

4. Adunner; one that demands a debt. ' 

Deme'an. n.f. [from demener, French.] 

1. A mien; prefence; carriage; demeanour; deportment 
At his feet, with forrowful demean , 

And deadly hue, an armed corfe did lie. Fairv Du?™ a •• 

To DEME'AN. v.a. [from demener, French.] ^ 

1. 7 o behave ; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines of duty requiring us to d> 
mean ourfelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our governors 
obediently, and to our neighbours juflly, and to ourfelves 
foberly and temperately. South’s Sermons 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; and that* 
according as he demeans himfelf towards him, he will make 
him happy or miferable for ever. Tillotfon , , Serm. i 

Strephon had long perplex’d his brains. 

How with fo high a nymph he might 
^ Demean himfelf the wedding-night. g w ;r. 

2. I o leflen ; to debafe ; to undervalue. ' 

Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad ; 

Elfe he would never fo demean himfelf. Sh. Com. of Err ours 

Deme'ancur. n.f. [ demener , French.] Carriage; beha- 
viour. 

P* infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 
might well ftir envy, his demeanour did rather breed difdain. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto them in all 
parts of decent demeanour. Hooker , b i. 

His geftures fierce 

He mark’d, and mad demeanour , then alone, 

As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Milton’s Par. loft . 

7 o whom thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 

111 worthy I, fuch title fhould belong' 

To me tranfgreffor ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. /. 162. 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fefted in all his a&ions, efpecially in his whole demeanour at 
the Ifle of Ree, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. Clar. 

Demeans, n.f pi. An eftate in goods or lands; that which 
a man pofieffes in his own right. 

To DEME'NTATE. v.n. [demenio, Latin.] To grow mad. 

Dementa'tion. n. f. [dementatio, Latin.] A being mad, or 
frantick. 

Deme'rit .^n.f [ demerit e , Fr. from demeritus , of demereor , 
Latin.] 7 'he oppofite to merit; ill-deferving ; what makes 
one worthy of blame or punifhment. 

They fhould not be able once to ftir, or to murmur, but it 
fhould be known, and they fhortened according to their 
demerits. _ Spenfcr on Ireland. 

7 hou liv’ft by me ; to me thy breath refign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden’s Fables. 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or ingenuity, 
fhould be fecure, unlefs forfeited by any demerit or offence 
againfl: the cuflom of the family. Temple . 

2. Anciently the fame with merit; defert. 

’Tis yet to know. 

Which when I know that boafling is an honour, 

I fhall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege ; and my demerits 
May fpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

To Deme'rit. v. a. [ demeriter , French.] To deferve blame 
or punifhment. 

Deme'rsed. adft [from demerfus, of demerge, Latin. ] Plunged; 
drowned. Dill. 

De me'rsion. n.f. [demerfto , Latin.] 

1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiftry.] The putting any medicine in a diffolving 

liquor. Dill. 

Demesne. See Demain. 

DEMI. inf epar able particle. [ demi , Fr. dhnidium , Latin.] Half; 
one of two equal parts. This word is only ufed in compofi- 
tion ; as demigod , that is, half human, half divine. 

Demi-cannon. n.f [demi and cannon.] 

Demi-cannon Loweft. A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pounds weight and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is Ax inches two eighth parts. Did. 

Demi-cannon Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a {hot fix 
inches one fixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. Did. 

Demi-cannon^ the great eft Size. A gun fix inches and fix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car- 
ries a ball' of fix inches five eights diameter, and thirty-fix 
pounds weight. &id.. 

What ! this a fleeve? ’Tis like a demi-cannon. Shakefp. 

Ten 
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Ten engines, that fhall'be of equal force either to a Cannon 
or demi-cannon , culverin or demi-culverin, may be framed at 
the fame price that one of thefe will amount to. Wilkins . 

Demi-culverin. n. f. [demi and culverin.] 

Demi-culverin of the loweft Size. A gun four inches two 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten foot long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds weight. Did. 

Demi-culverin Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 
weight. 

Demi-culverin, elder Sort. A gun four inches and fix eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length It carries 
a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. Milit. Did. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi-culvcrins. Raleigh. 
7 'he army left two demi- culver ins, and two other good 
guns. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Demi-devil. n.f. [demi and devil.] Partaking of infernal 
nature ; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil. 

Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body ? Shak. Othel. 

Demt god. n.f [demi and god.] Partaking of divine nature; 
half a god ; an hero produced by the cohabitation of divinities 
with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bad him farewel 
with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 

Be gods, or angels, demi- gods. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Tranfported demi-gods flood round, 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflum’d with glory’s charms. Pope’s St. Cev cilia. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what’s mighty odd) 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope’s Epijl. cf Hor. 

Demi-lance, n.f. [demi and lance.] Alight lance; a fpear; 
a half-pike. 

On their fteel’d heads, their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. Dry den. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Fatten’d with leathern thongs to gaul the foe. Dryden’s JEn. 

Demi-man. n.f [demi and man.] Half a man. A term of 
reproach. 

We muff adventure this battle, left we perifh by the com- 
plaints of this barking demi-man. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Demi-wolf. n.f [demi and wolf] Half a wolf; a mongrel 
dog between a dog and wolf. Lycifca. 

Spaniels, curs, 

Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves , are cleped 

All by the name of dogs. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Demi's e. n. f. [from demetre, demis, demife, French.] Death; 
deceafe. It is feldom ufed but in formal and ceremonious 
language. 

About a month before the demife of queen Anne, the author 
retired. Swift. 

To DEMI'SE. v. a. [demis, demife , French.] To grant at 
one’s death ; to grant by will ; to bequeath. 

My executors fhall not have power to demife my lands to be 
purchafed. . Swift’s Laft Will. 

Demission, n.f [ demiffio , Latin.] Degradation; diminu- 
tion of dignity ; depreffion. 

Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafehe demiffon of fove- 

^ re ^S?lS rity ‘ . . L’ Eft range. 

To DEMI r. v. a. [, demitt 0 , Latin.] To deprefs; to bane- 
down ; to let fall. 

When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their 
tram, if they decline their neck to the ground, they prefently 

DEMOCRACY. n.f [hpoxsaha.] One of the three forms 
or government; that in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, but in the colledive 
body of the people. 

While many of the fervants, by induftry and virtue, ar- 
rive at riches and efteem, then the nature of the government 

inclines to a democracy. cr w 

-p, . . . / ... temple. 

. 1 he n j a J orit 7 having the whole power of the community, 
may employ all that power in making laws, and executing; 

democ ^ ^ ^ f ° rm ° f the § overnmen t is a perfect 

Democratic a l. adj. [from democracy.} Pertaining toYnoI 
pular government ; popular. r 

They are ftill within the line of vulgarity, and are Jetmcra- 
Ucal enemies to truth. Brown's Vulgar E, Tours, b.i c o 
As the government of England has a ihi.xture of domcrati- 

Se people' 0 ** ‘ ° f mventin S P olitical *y«r is partly in 
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To DiiMO'LISH. V. a. [demolir, French; demoltor, hfnf' 
1 ° thr °w down buildings ; to raze; to deftroy. J 

I expefted the fabrick of my book would Iona fince have 
een demo.ijhed, and laid even with the ground. Tillotfon, Pref 
Red lightning play’d along the firmament, 

Ana their demolift, d works to pieces rent. Dryden’s Ovid 
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DeMo'lISHER. n.f. [from demohjh.] 
buildings; a deftroycr ; a layer wafte. 

Demolition, n. f. [from demolijh.] The act of overthrow* 
■ demolifhing buildings ; deftru&ion. 


in g; or 
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Two gentlemen fhould have the direction in the demolition 
of Dunkirk. Swift. 

DE'MON. n.f [daemon, Latin ; $«fy**».] A fpirit; generally 
an evil fpirit ; a devil. 

I felt him ftrike, and now I fee him fly : 

Curs’d demon! O for ever broken lie 

Thofe fatal fhafts, by which I inward bleed* Prior » 

Demoni'acal. 7 r re .7 n 

.. , J- adu [from demon.] 

Demo'niack. } J L J 

1. Belonging to the devil ; devilifli. 

He, all unarm’d, 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice' 

From thy demoniack holds, pofleflion foul. Milton’s Par. Reg* 

2. Influenced by the devil ; produced by diabolical pofleflion. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. Milt. Par. Loft „ 
Demo'niack. n.f. [from the adjeeftive.] One pofleffed by 
the devil ; one whofe mind is difturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

Thofe lunaticks and demoniacks that v/ere reftored to their 
right mind, were fuch as fought after him, and believed in 
him. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Demo'nian. adj. [from demon.] Devilifli ; of the nature of 
devils. 

Demonian (pirits now, from the element 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 

Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Parad. Reg. 
Demono'cr Acy. n.f. [Hctyuiv and hpccIev,] The power of the 

devil - Diet. 

Demono'latry. n. f and 2*3 §««.] The worfhip of 

the devil. Did, 

Demono'logV, n.f. [S'ctlpvv and Xoy©.] Difcourfe of the 
nature of devils. Thus king James entitled his book con- 
cerning witches. 

Demo'nstaele. adj. [demonftrabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be proved beyond doubt or contradiction; that which maybe 
made not only probable, but evident. 

I he grand articles of our belief are as dcmonftrable as 
geometry. G -lanv. Scepfc. 24. 

Demonstrably, adv. [{com dcmonftrable.] In fuch a man- 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently; beyond poflibility 
of contradiction. 1 

. He fhould have compelled his minifters to execute the law, 
that demonftrably concerned thepublick peace. CD 
To DEMOCRAT E. v. a. [ demonftro , Latin. J To prove 
with the higheft degree of certainty; to prove in fuch a man- 
ner as reduces the contrary pofition to evident abfurdity. 

W e cannot demonftrate thefe things fo, as to fhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Tillotfon Pref 

Demonstration, n. f. [demonft ratio, Latin.] 

J * b'gbeft degree of deducible or argumental evidence; 
the ftrongeft degree of proof ; fuch proof as not only evinces 
the pofition proved to be true, but Mews the contrary pofi- 
tion to be ablurd and impoflible. 

What appeareth to be true by ftrong and invincible 
f ration , fuch as wherein it is not by any way poflible to be 
deceived, thereunto the mind doth neceffarily affent. Hooker. 

Vv here the agreement or difagreement of any thing is plain- 
) anc c early perceived, it is called demonftration, Locke 
2. Indubitable evidence of the fenfes or reafon. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves,. we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible d.movjlrations of a Deitv. Till 
Demonstrative, adj. [demonJJrativus, Latin.] 

''certain 2 ^ p0Wer of invincibly conclufivej 

An argument neceiTary and demonflrathe, is fuch as, beirnr 
propo ed unto any man, and underflood/ die man cannof 
chafe but inwardly yield. Holr TTf 

2. Having the power of expreffing clearly and certainly! f ' 

Painting is neceffrry to all other arts, becaufe of the need 
which they have of demonflrathe figures, which often -rive 

Tan make' “ the U,,dcrftandln g tha » the cieareft difcourfafwe 

Demonstratively adv rfrom d r D P'¥ S 
, Txr-.i • , ocu ' L ' rom demon fraftve. 1 

1. With evidence not to be oppofed or doubted 

That feet were only made to move. o ■ 

2. Clearly; plainly; with certain knowledo-e * ”° r ' 

_ Demmftrahvely underftanding the fimnlicitv of n„f T 

it was not m the power of earth to work them' froL h Y 10 ”’ 
Demonstra'tor. nf [from dmumft, ate. 1 oElk ‘ 
one that teaches ; one that demonftrates J ° Pr ° VeS 5 

Demu'lcent. 
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DfcMtr'LCENt. adj. [, demulcens , Latin.] Softening; mollify- 
ing ; afluafive. 

Peafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and 
demulcent in the higheft degree ; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when diflolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

I o DEMUR. v n. [ demeurer , French ; dimorare , Italian ; 
donor ari , Latin.] 

i-. Io delay a procefs in law by doubts and objections. See 
Demurrer. 

To this plea the plaintiff demurred. Walter! s Angler . 

2. 1 o paufe in uncertainty ; to fufpend determination ; to hefi- 
tate .; to delay the conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Englifh ambafladours thought fit to de - 
mur, and fo fent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 

Running into demands, they expedt from us a ’fudden 
refolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would 
den, nr. Brown s Vulgar Err curs, b. i. c. 3. 

He muff be of a very fluggilh or querulous humour, that 
fhall demur upon fetting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv’d. 

And what he wifh’d, he eafily believ’d ; 

But long demurred , though from my hand he knew 
I liv’d, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden s Aurengzebe. 

3. To doubt ; to have fcruplcs or difficulties; to deliberate. 

I here is fomething in our compofition, that thinks and ap- 
prehends, and reflects and deliberates, determines and doubts, 
confents and denies ; that wills and demurs^ and refolves and 
chufes, and rejedts. Bentley. 

To Demu'r. v. a. To doubt of. 

The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their adtions, oft appears. Milt. P. L. 
De mu'r. n. f. [from the verb.] Doubt; hefitation; fufpenfe 
of opinion. 

O progeny of heav’n, empyreal thrones 1 
With reafon hath deep filence and demur 
Seiz’d us, though undifmay’d. Milton’ s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 
Certainly the higheft and deareft concerns of a temporal 
life are infinitely lefs valuable than thofe of an eternal ; and 
confequently ought, without any demur at all, to be facrificed 
to them, whenfoever theycome in competition with thorn. South. 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, Do, and we go fnacks. Pope’s Epijlles. 
DEMU'RE. adj. [des maters, French.] 

1. Sober; decent. 

Lo ! two moll lovely virgins came in place, 

With countenance demure , and modeft grace. Fairy Fjuecn. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, ftedfaft and demure. Milton. 

2 . Grave ; affedtcdly modeft : it is now generally taken in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they finould do theirs. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

There be many wife men, that have fecret hearts and tranf- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 
abafing of your eye fometimes. Bacon , Ejfay 23. 

A company of mice, peeping out of their holes* fpied a cat, 
that lay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither life 
nor foul in her. L’Ejlrange. 

So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure , 

’Till moufe appear’d, and thought himfelf fecure. Dryden. 

Jove fent and found, far in a country feene. 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 

From which ingredients, firft, the dext’rous boy 
Pick’d the demure , the aukward, and the coy. Swift. 

To Demu'r e. v. n. [from the noun.] To look with an affedted 
modefty. 

Your wife Odtavia, with her modeft eyes, 

And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Demu'rely. adv. [from demure .] With affedted modefty; 
folemnly ; with pretended gravity. 

Put on a fober habit, 

Talk with refpedt, and fwear but now and then. 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakefp. 
Efop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very 
demurely at the board’s end, ’till a moufe ran before her. Bacon. 
Next flood hypocrify with holy leer. 

Soft fmiling, and demurely looking down ; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Drydens Fables. 
2 . In the following line it is the fame with folemnly. Warb. 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers ! Shakef 
Demu'reness. n. f. [from demure.'] 

1. Modefty; fobernefs ; gravity of afpedt. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, as nature 
feemed to fmile in them ; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demurenefs , which the more one marked, the 
more one would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

2 . Affedted modefty ; pretended gravity. 

Demurrage, n.f [from demur .] An allowance made by 
merchants to mafters of flhips, for their flay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 
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Demurrer, n.f. [demeurer, French ; i. e. mature inalieuo he 
velmorari.] A kind of paufe upon a point cf difficulty in a # 
adtion ; for, in every a&ion, the controvert confifts cithT 
in the fadt, oi* in the law: if in the fadt, that is tried by tffi 
jury ; if in Jaw, then is the cafe plain to the judge, .or ft hard 
and rare, as it breedeth juft doubt. 1 call that plain to th 
judge, wheiein he is allured of the law ; and in fuch cafe the 

judge, with his aflociates, proceeds to judgment without far . 

ther work. But when it is doubtful to him and his aflociates' 
then is there ftay made, and a time taken, either for the court 
to think farther upon it, and to agtee, if they can; or elf e 
for all the juftices to meet together in the Chequer-chamber 
and, upon hearing that which the ferjeants can fay of both 
parts, to advife, and fet down as law, whatfoever they con- 
clude firm, without farther remedy. Cczvel 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a de 

K Pare,- lm . 

DEN. n.f [ben, Saxon.] 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with a fmall 
obliquity, under ground ; diftindt from a hole, which runs 

down perpendicularly. 

They here difperfed, fome in the air, fome on the earth 
fome in the waters, fome amongft the minerals, dens and caves 
under the earth. Hooker , b. i. J\ 4. 

2. The cave of a wild beaft. 

What, fhall they feek the lion in his den , 

And fright him there ? Shahejpeare’s Kingjcbn . 

The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame, 

Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame; 

The cavern, only to her father known. 

By him was to his darling daughter ffiown. Drydcn’s Fables, 

’Tis then the fhapelefs bear his den forfakes; 

In woods and fields a wild deftrudtion makes. Dryd. Virgil. 

3. Den may fignify either a valley or a woody place; for the 

Saxon ben imports both. Gibfon’s Camden. 

DenA'y. n.f. [a word formed between deny and nay.] Denial; 
refufal. 

To her in hafte, give her this jewel : fay 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. Sh. Tv: el Night » 

Dendro'logy. n. f. [ab^ov and A>y&.] The natural hiftoryof 
trees. 

Deniable, adj. [from deny.] That which may be denied; 
that to which one may refufe belief. 

The negative authority is alfo deniable by reafon. Brown . 

Deni'al. n.f. [from deny.] 

1. Negation ; the contrary to confeffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs were not 
manifeft; no man more ready to confefs, with a repenting 
manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial would but 
make the fault fouler. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Refufal ; the contrary to grant, allowance, or concefllon. 

Here comes your father; never make denial: 

I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. Shakefpcare. 
The denial of landing, and hafty warning us away, troubled 
us much : on the other fide, to find people fo full of huma- 
nity, did comfort us. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

He, at every freflh attempt, is repell’d 
With faint denials , weaker than before. Dryden’s Ann. Mir. 

3. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment of adherence. 

We may deny God in all thofe acts that are capable of being 
morally good or evil: thofe are the proper feenes, in which 
we adt our confeflions or denials of him. South’s Sermons. 

Deni'er. n.f [from deny.] 

1. A contradidtor ; an opponent; one that holds the negative of 
a propofition. 

By the word virtue the affirmer intends our whole duty to 
God and man, and the denier by the word virtue means only 
courage, or, at moll, our duty towards our neighbour^ with- 
out including the idea of the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts’s Logick , p. i. c. 6. / 3* 

2. A difowner; one that does not own or acknowledge.. 

If it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his denier into re- 
pentance, what will it be when he fhall look him into e- 
ftrudion. South’s Sermons. 


3. A refufer ; one that refufes. _ ... 

It may be I am efteemed by my denier : fufiicient of mj <- 
to difeharge mv duty to God as a prieft, though not to men a J 
a prince.° ' } . King Charles. 

Denie’r. n.f. [from denarius, Lat. It is pronounced as denser, in 
two fyllables.] A fmall denomination of hrench money ; t e 
twelfth part of a fous. 

You will not pay for the glafles you have burft ?• 

No, not a denier. Shakefp. Taming cf the 1 ' 

To DENIGRATE. */. a. [ denigro , Latin ] 1 o blacken ; 

make black. _ , • n 

By fu fieri ng fome impreffion from fire, bodies are c “ I 
or artificially denigrated in their natural, complexion. 1 
are charcoals made black by an infection of J eir 0 
fuffitus. Brown’s Vulgar En r ours, b.vu c. ■ 

Hartfhorn, and other white bodies, will be design a c 

all loft its whitenels. Jsoyit. 


heat ; yet camphire would r.ot at 


JDenicraYion* 
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pgNMGRA'Tiofc. ri.f [, denigratio , Latin.] A blackening, or 

^The^lr^he advenient and artificial ways of denigration , 
anfwcrably whereto may be the natural progrefs Brown 

In fevcral infiances of denigration the metals are worn 
off or otherwife reduced into very minute parts. Boyle. 

Peniza'tion. n.f from denizen.] Theadt of liifranchifing, 

That the mere Irifli were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization, which in all ages were purchafed by them. 

Dawes on Ireland. 

DENIZEN. 7 n. f. [from dinafddyn , a man of the city, or dt~ 
DE'NKON. f r.efydd, free of the city, Welih.j A freeman 3 

one infranchifed. , _ , . , 

Denizen is a Britiffi law term, which the Saxons and Angles 

found here, and retained. Davies s Preface. 

Thus th’ Almighty fire began : ye gods. 

Natives, or denizens, oi bleft abodes. 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden . 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurfing, be made to 
produce their feed out of their native foil ; but corn, fo necef- 
larv for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed as a free denifon 
of the world. _ Grew s Cojm. b. in. c. 2. 

He fummons ftraight his denizens of air ; 

The lucid fquadrons the fails repair. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
To De'nizen. v.a. [from the noun.] Io infranchife; to 
make free. 

Pride, luff, covetize, being feveral 
To thefe three places, yet all are in all ; 

Mingled thus, their iflue is inceftuous ; 

Falfhood is denizen’d , virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

To DENOMINATE, v. a. [, denomino , Latin.] To name; 
to give a name to. 

Their commendable purpofe being not of every one under- 
ftood, they have been in latter ages conftrued as though they 
had fuperftitioufly meant either that thofe places, which were 
denominated of angels and faints, fhould ferve for the woifhip 
of fo glorious creatures ; or elfe thofe glorified creatures for 
defence, protection, and patronage of fuch p:aces. hooker, b. v. 

Predeft ination is defirudtive to all that is eftablifhed among 
men, to all that is molt precious, to human nature, to the 
two faculties that denominate us men, underftanding and will ; 
for what ufe can we have of our understandings, if we cannot do 
what we know to be our duty ? And if wc acSt not voluntarily, 
what exercife have we of our wills ? Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Denomination, n.f. [denotninatio , Latin.] A name given 
to a thing, which commonly marks fome principal quality of 
it. 

But is there any token, denomination , or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians? 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The liking or difliking of the people gives the play the 
denomination of good or bad ; but docs not really make or con- 
stitute it fuch. Dryden s Defence of Dramatick Poefy. 

Philofophy, the great idol of the learned part of the Pleathen 
world, has divided it into many fedts and denominations ; 
as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 

All men are finners : the molt righteous among us muft 
confefs ourfelves to come under that denomination. Rogers. 
Deno minative. adj. [from denominate.] 

1. That which gives a name ; that which confers a diftindt ap- 
pellation. 

2. That which obtains a diftindt appellation; This would be 
more analogically denominate. 

The leaft denominative part of time is a minute, the greateft 
integer being a year. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

Denominator, n.f. [from denominate.] The giver of a 
name; the perfon or thing that caufes an appellation. 

Both the feas of one name fhould have one common deno- 
minator. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Denominator of a Fraction , is the number below the line, 
Shewing the nature and quality of the parts which any integer 
is fuppofed to be divided into: thus in 8 the denominator 
Shews you, that the integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
parts, or half quarters ; and the numerator 6 Shews, that you 
take 6 of fuch parts, i. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 

When a fingle broken number or fradiion hath for its deno- 
minator a number confifting of an unit, in the firft place 
towards the left hand, and nothing but cyphers from the unit 
towards the right hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called 
a decimal fradtion. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient arifing from 
the diyifion of the antecedent by the ccnfequent : thus 6 is 
the denominator of the proportion that 3^ hath to 5, becaufe 
5 ) 3° (6. This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. Harris. 

D f. notaTion. n.f [ denotatio , Latin.] The adt of denoting. 
T o DENOTT. v. a. [ denoio , Latin.] To mark ; to be a fign 
of ; to betoken ; to fhew by figns ; as, a quick pulfe denotes a 
fever. 

To DENOUNCE, v.a. [denuncio, Latin ; denoncer, French.] 
1. I o threaten by proclamation. 

Vol. L 


DEN 

r denounce unto you this day, that ye flail furely peri ILDtHti 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them adrnonifh, denouncing wrath to come < 

On their impenitence. Milton’s Parddife Loft, b. xi. /. 

They impofe their wild conjedtures for laws upon others* 
and denounce war againft all that receive them not. Dec. of Piety. 

2 . To threaten by fome outward iign or expreffion. 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc d 
Defperate revenge, and battle dangerous . , 

To lefs than gods. Miltons Paradtfe Loft, b. 11. /. icO, 

The fea grew white ; the rolling waves from far. 

Like heralds, firft d nounce the watry war. Dryden. 

3. To give information againft. , .. .rn i 

Archdeacons ought to propofe parts of the New Teftament 
to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen , an & denounce 
fuch as are negligent. , ^ W* f P^ergon. 

Denou'ncement. n.f. [from denounce.] _ The ait of proclaim- 
i ng a ny menace ; the proclamation of intended evil ; denun- 
ciation. rv- r 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curie* 

My iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. BrHvn’s Vu. Err . 

D-ENof ncer. n.f [from denounce.] One that declares fome 

menace. 

Here comes the fad denouncer of my fate* 

To toll the mournful knell of feparation. Dryden . 

DENSE, adj. [d'hfus, Latin.] Clofe; compa#; approaching 
to folidity ; having fniall mterftices between the conftituent 
particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; for all denje 
bodies are colder than moft other bodies, as metais, {lone* 
glafs ; and they are longer in heating than fo(terbodies, Bcon< 
In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is compreft'ed, 
and confequently the lefs denje it is ; and fo the upper part 
is exceedindy thinner than the lower part which we breathe. 

Locke. 

ToD e'nshire. V. a. A barbarous term of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly called den - 
Jhiring , that is, D evenfr/iring or Dcnbighjhinng , becaufe moft 
ufed or firft invented there. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

De'n sity. n f [denfitas, Latin.] Clofenefs; co,inpa£tne{s 3 
clofe adhefion, or near approach of parts. 

Whilft the denfeft of metals, gold, if foliated, is tranfoa- 
rent, and all metals become tranfparent, if diflolved in men- 
ftruums or vitrified, the opacity of white metals arifeth not 
from their deijity alone. Newton’s Opticksi 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs denfity, the out- 
ward air would prefs their fides together ; and, being of a 
greater denfity, would expand them fo as to endanger the life 
of the animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

DENT AL. adj. [ dentaiis , Latin.] 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth 

2 . [In grammar.] Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth. 

The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental , and which guttural. Bacon s Natural Hftory, N°. 198. 

The dental conlonants are eafy* -therefore Jet them be next 5 
firft the labio -dentals, as alfo the lingua -dentals. Holder’ s Elem. 
De'ntal. i..f A fmall ftiell-fifti. 

Two fmall black and fhining pieces, feem, by the ftiape, to 

i r i • .1 n 11 r 1.1 r* • 7 ? ? 


ci ^ 1 * — 

have been formed in the ftieii of a dental. Woodward on Fojfds . 

DENFHLLI. n.f. [Italian.] Modillons. 

The modiilons, or dentelli, make a noble fhow by graceful 
projections. Spectator, N°. 415. 

DenticulaTion. n.f [ denticidatus , Latin.] The ftate of 
being fet with fmall teeth. 

He omits the denticulation of the edges of the bill, or 
thofe fmall oblique in afions made for the better retention of 
the preyi Grew’ s Mufaeum. 

Denticulated, adj. [denticulatus, Latin.] Set with final! 
teeth. 


De'ntifrice. n. f. [dens and frico, Latin.] 
to fcour the teeth. 


A powder made 


Is this grey powder a good dentifrice? Ben. Johnf Catil. 

The fhells of ail forts of ftiell-fifh, being burnt, obtain a 
cauftick nature : moft of them, fo ordered and powdered* 
make excellent dentifrices. Grew’s Mufaunn 

DentiTion. n.f. [dentitio, Latin.] 

1. The acfl of breeding the teeth. 

2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 

Fo DEN UD ATE. v.a. [denudo, Latin.] To diveft; toftrip; 
to lay naked. 

5 Fill he has denudated himfelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified. Decay of Pie : v, 

DenudaTton. n.f. [from denudate.] The a£t of’ {tripping 
or making naked. 

To Denude, v. a. [denudo, Lat.] To {trip ; to make naked • 
to diveft. ’ 

Not a treaty can be obtained, urdefs we would denude our- 
feif of all force to defend -us. Clarendon, b. vi. 

If in Summer-time vou denude a vine-branch of its leaver 
the grapes will never come to maturity. fay on the CreatiZ 
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, ' The e y e 5 w ‘th the fkin of the eye-lid, is denuded , to fl'iew 
tie muiue. , Sharp's Surgery. 

Denuncia tion, n. f. [denunciation Latin.] The acf of de- 
nouncing; the proclamation of a threat ; a publick menace. 

In a denunciation or indidion of a war, the war is not con- 
fined to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 

Chrifc tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, they (hall 
die in their fins : did they never read thofe denunciations ? Ward. 

Mid it of thele denunciations , and notwithstanding the warn- 
ing before me, I commit myfelf to lading durance. Congreve. 

Denunciator. n.J. [from dcnuncio, Latin. J 

1. Pie that proclaims any threat. 

2. He that Jays an information againft another. 

The denunciator does not make himfelf a party in judgment, 
as the accufer does. _ Aylifds Bar ergon. 

To DENY', v. a. [denier, French; denego, Latin.] 

1. To contradict an accufation ; not to confefs. 

Sar..h denied , faying, I laughed not ; for file was afraid. Gen. 

2. To refufe ; not to grant. 

My young boy 

Hath an afpc<£t of interceffion, which 

Great nature ai.es— deny not. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Ah, charming fair, faid T, 

How long can you my blifs and your’s deny ? Dryden. 

3. To abnegate ; to difown. 

It fhall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you deny your 

J°Jh' xxiv. 27. 

4. To renounce; to difregard ; to treat as foreign or not be- 
longing to one. 

I he beft fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is mercy to 
others. Sprat's Sermons. 

When St. Paul fays, if in this life only we have hope in 
Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable : he confiders Chrif- 
tians as denying themfelves in the pleafures of this world, for 
the fake of thrift. Atterbury' s Sermons , Pref. 

To DLOBS 7 RU'CT. V. a. [deohfruo, Latin.] To clear from 
impediments; to free from fuch things as hinder a paflage. 

It is a Angular good wound-herb, ufeful for deobf rutting the 
pores of the body More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Such as carry oft' the faeces and mucus, deobjlrudi the mouth 
of the ladteals, fo as the chyle may have a free palfage into 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Deo'estruent. n.f. [ dcobfruens , Latin.] A medicine that 
has the power to refolve vilcidities, or to open by any means 
the animal pafiages. 

All fopes are attenuating and deobflruent , refolving vifeid 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

De'odand. n.f. [deo da ndum, Latin.] A thing given or for- 
feited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in cafe of any mif- 
fortune, by which any Chriftian comes to a violent end, 
without the fault of any reafonable creature; as, .if a horfe 
fhould ftrike his keeper, and fo kill him ; if a man, in driving 
a cart, and endeavouring to rectify fometh ing about it, fhould 
fall fo as the cart-wheels, by running over him, fhould prefs 
him to death ; if one fhould be felling a tree, and giving warn- 
ing to company by, when the tree were near falling, to look 
tothemfelves, and any of them fhould neverthelefs be flain 
by the fall of the tree; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart-wheel, 
cart and horfes, and the tree, are to be given to God ; that is, 
fold and diftributed to the poor, for an expiation of this dread- 
ful event, though occafioned by unreafonable, fenfelefs, and 
dead creatures :"and though this be given to God, yet is it for- 
feited to the king by law, as executor in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefe diftributed to the poor. Ccwel. 

To DEOTP 1 LATE. v. a. [de and oppilo , Latin.] Todeob- 
ftrudt; to clear a paftage; to free from obftrudtions. 

Deoppila'tion. n.f [from deoppHateh] The ad of clearing 
obftrudions; the removal of whatever obftruds tl.e vital 
paftages. 

Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet are the 
difi'oluble parts extracted, whereby it becomes effectual in de- 
oppilations. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. f. 2 1. 

Dec/ppilativE. ad), [from deoppilate.] Deobflruent. 

A phyfician preferibed him a deoppilative and purgative 
apozem . Harvey on Confutation. 

Deoscul a'tion n.f. [deofculatio, Latin.] The a£t of killing. 

We have an enumeration of the feveral ads of worfhip re- 
quired to be performed to images, viz. proceffioiis, genuflec- 
tions, thurifications and deofculations. Stillingfleet. 

To Depa'int. v.a. [<%/»*, French.] ^ 

1. To pidure ; to deferibe by colours; to paint; to fhew by a 

painted rcfemblance. 

He did unwilling worfhip to the faint, 

That on his fheild depainted he did fee. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

2. To deferibe. 

Such ladies fair would I depaint 

In roundelay, or fonnet quaint. 

To DEPA'RT. J v. n. [ depart , French.] 

1 . To go away from a place. 

"When the people departed away, Sufanna went into 

garden. • Su J m - 


Gay's Paji orals. 
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DEP 

1. He M unto him, g0 peace . fo he depart,* f rom hi[n f 

Ihey departed quickly from the fcpulchre, witft V ’ iQ ' 
great joy, and did run to bring his difciples word. Matl 

He, which hath no ftomach to this fight, * * XVU1, 
Le t h i rn. depart ; his paftport lhall be made. Skak. HcnrvV 
Jiarbarofla flayed his courfe, and returned to Caflr m J ’ 
whence, better appeafed with prefents, he departed out of'T* 

ba y- Knoilet’s Hift.r- of tlB * 

And couJd’ft thou leave me, cruel, thus alone • 

Not one kind kifs from a departing fon ! 

No look, no laft adieu ! n... 7 , . 

2. 7 o defift from a pradice. ^ ns ' has ‘ 

thereto, n aVCd ^ ° f Jeroboam ’ he t 

X o be loft ; to peridt. ‘ lu ‘ 3 - 

, 1 he ? ood departed away, and the evil abode ftill o - 
To defert ; to revolt ; to fall away ; to apoftatife. ' 1U * 

In tranfgrefting and lying againft the Lord, and depart A 
away from our God. jr y s 

5* Toclefift from a refolution or opinion. 

His majefty prevailed not with any of them to depart from 
the moft unreafonable of all their Remands. Clarendon b viii 

6. To dye ; to deceafe ; to leave the world. 

As her foul was in departing ; for file died. Gen. iii. ij. ,3 

Lord, now letteft thou thy fervant depart in peace, accord" 
ing to thy word. ‘ 

As you with Chriftian pe2ce to fouls departed. 

Stand thefe poor people’s friend. Sbakefpcare's Henry VIII. 

ToDepa ; rt. v.a. Foquit; to leave; to retire from. 

\ ou have had difpatch in private by the conful; 

7 ou are will’d by him this evening 

To depart Rome. _ Ben. Join fon s Catihe. 

To Depa'rt. v.a. [partir, French; partior. Latin.] To di- 
vide ; to feparate. 

Depa'rt. n.f [ depart , French.] 

1 . 7 he ad of going away. 

I had in charge, at my depart from France, 

To marry princefs Marg’ret. Sbakefpcare's Henry VI. p. if 

2. Death. 

When your brave father breath’d his lateft gafp, 
Tidings, as fwiftly as the poft could run, 

W ere brought me of your lofs and his depart. Shak. H. VI. 

3. [With chymifts.] An operation fo named, becaufe the par- 

ticles of filver are departed or divided from gold, or other 
metal, when they were before melted together in the fame 
mafs, and could not be feparated any other way. Did. 

Depa'rter. n.f. [from depart.'] One that refines metals by 
feparation. 

Department, n.f [ departement , French.] Separate allot- 
ment ; province or bufinefs afligned to a particular perfon. 

T he Roman fleets, during their command at fea, had their 
feveral ftations and departments : the moft confiderable was the 
Alexandrian fleet, and the fecond was the African. Arbuthnot. 

Depa'rture. n.f [fro m depart.] 

1. A going away. 

For thee, fellow, 

Who needs muft know of her departure , and 

Do’ft feem fo ignorant, we’ll force it from thee 

By a fharp torture. Shakcfpeare' s Cymhelm. 

What befides 

Of forrow, and dejedion, and defpair. 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring, 

Departure from this happy place. Milton s P aradife Loft, b.ni 

2 . Death; deceafe; the ad of leaving the prelent ftate of 
exiftence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely departure , which 
barred him from the knowledge of his fon’s miferies. Sidney. 

7 hey were feen not only all the while our Saviour was 
upon earth, but furvived after his departure out of this world. 

Addijon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

3. A forfaking; an abandoning. 

The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, are phrafes 
of like importance. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 


NT. adj. [depa ferns, Latin.] Feeding gre 
'sture. v. a. [from depajeor , Latin.] io 


Depa'sce 

T'o Departure, v. a. [f 
con fume by feeding upon it 


:edily. 
eat up ; to 


They keep their cattle, and live themfelves in bodies pa^ ur 
mg upon the mountains, and removing ftill to frefh lanc, as 
they have depajlured the former. Spenfer s retail • 

To DepauRerate. v.a. [depaupero, Lat.] Fo make poor, 
to impoverifh ; to confume. # . 

Liming docs not depauperate ; the ground will la ° n o» 
and bear large grain. Mortimer s Hus anar)> 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutritious humour, 
depauperate the blood sir bud not on Aliment^ 

Depe'ctible. adj. [from depefio, Latin.] Tough; c amm) , 
tenacious. _ . , , an J 


lacious. . n j 

it may be alfo, that fome bodies have a kind of on or ’ ^ 
e of a more depedlible nature than oil ; as we fee it ei/i 
in coloration ; for a fmall quantity of laftron vvil tm ‘ ^ 
than a very great quantity of brafil or wine, hu^ns a r ^ 


DEP 

ToDepe'inct. v.a . [degiMn, French.] To depalnt; to 
paint ; to deferibe in colours. A word ot Spenjcr. 

The red rofe medlied with the white y fere. 

In either cheek depeindien lively here. Spenfer s Paj.or As. 
To DEPE'ND. v. n. [ dependeo , Latin.] 

3. To hang from. • 

From the frozen beard 

Long ificles d pend, and crackling founds are heard. Dryden, 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay _ 

Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryd. J irg. run. 

There is a chain let down from Jove, 

So ftrong, that from the lower end, 

They fay, all human things depend. 

The direful monfter was afar defery d 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide. 

To be in a ftate of fervitude or expe&ation ; to live fubject 

’ to the will of others; to retain to others. 

We work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit de ends on dilatory time. Shakefpeare's Othello. 


-D F P 

ral pendants, as in the duke himfelf 

Fora fix-clerk 'a perfon recommended a defendant u port 


Ctarenaohi 
o 


Swift . 
Pope's Statius. 


Prior. 
to reft upon 


Never be without money, nor depend upon the curtefy of 
others, which may fail at a pinch. Bacon's Advue to Villiers. 
ru To be in fufpenfe; to be yet undetermined. 

• By no means be . ou perfuaded to interpofe yourfdf in any 
caufe depending, or like to be depending in any court of juf- 

■ t j ce> Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

The judge corrupt, the long depending caufe, 

And doubtful iifue of mifeonftru’d laws. 

'To Depe'nd upon. 7 o rely on ; to truft to; 
with confidence ; to be certain of. 

He refolved no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke 

• the ether. Ciarend.n. 

But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog. 

Depend upon it — he’ll remain incog. Addijon' s Drum. Pro!. 

I am a ftr anger to your characters, further than as com- 
mon fame reports them, which is not to be depended upon. Swift ^ 

5, To be in a ftate of dependance ; to be at the diferetion 01 
others. 

Be then defir’d 

Of fifty to difquantity your train ; 

V\nd the remainders, that fhall ftill depend. 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shakef. IC. Lear. 

6. To reft upon any thing as its caufe. 

The peace and happinefs of a fociety depend on the juftice 
and fidelity, the temperance and charity of its members. R.gers. 

DEPENDANCE. 1 r rr ,, n 

•r. , > n. /. from depend. 

Dependancy. S j 1 

1. 7 ’he ftate of banging clown from afupporter. 

2. Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb’ring tree defeending light. 

Like a large clufter of black grapes they (bow, 

And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryd. Virgil. 

3. Concatination ; connexion; relation of one thing to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and dependance of 
ideas fhould be followed, ’till the mind is brought to the fource 
on which it bottoms. Locke. 

4. State of being at the difpofal or under the fovereignty of 
another. 

Every moment we feel our dependance upon Gcd, and find 
that we can neither be happy without him, nor think ourfelves 
fo Tillotfon , Semi. 1 . 

5. 7 'he things or perfons of which any man has the dominion 
or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his dependancics by 
his council, except where there hath been either an over- 
greatnefs in one counfellor, or an over-ftriCt combination in 
divers. Bacon , Effuy 2 1 . 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men who 
have acquired large pofteflions, and confequently dependancies ; 
or defeend from anceftors, who have left them great inhe- 
ritances. Swift on the Dijfentions in Athens and Rome. 

Reliance ; truft ; confidence. 

Their dependencies on him were drowned in this conceit. 

Hooker, b. i. f. 4. 
They flept in peace by night, 

Secure of bread, as of returning light; 

And with fuch firm dependance on the day, 

7 ’hat need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 
7. Accident; that ot which the exiftence prefuppofes the exiftence 
of fomething elfe. 

Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubfifting by 
themfelves, but are confidered as dependencies on, or aftedtions 
ot fubftances; fuch are the ideas fignified by the words tri- 
angle, gratitude, murder. Locke. 

Depe'nd ANT. add [from depend ] 
i. In the power of another. 

On God, as the moft high, all inferior caufes in the world 
are dependant. Hooker, b. v. j 2.;. 

Depe'ndant. n.f [from depend. ] One who lives in fubjec- 
tion, or at the diferetion of another ; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in the gene- 


him, who paid fix thoufand pounds ready money. 

His dcfdanU lhall quickly become h,s profj: y.tc* *« f j; 

Depe ndence. )•»./ [from dtp nd, Latm. J. Ins ..or , « 

Dependency. { many others of the feme term.nat.on, ard 
indifferently written with ame or out, tmr, or cacy, as - 
authors intended to derive them from the Latiil or i rcl.J .J 

1 A tiling or perfon at the difpofal or diferetion of anou.er. 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not upon account 
of covctoufnefs, but of dominion, that we ornate 

2 . t^eof being fubordinate, or I" fome <)e S ree t0 

diferetion of another ; the contrary to foveieigiiL) . 

Let me report to him 
Your fv/eet dependency, and you Inall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs, ^ 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. Shak. Ant. and (Jr pat' a. 
At their fating out they muft have their commmion, or 
letters patents from the king, that fo they may acknowledge 
their dependency upon the crown of Fng'and. bacon to J Alias. 

3. That which is not principal ; that which is fubordinate. ■ 

We fpeak of the fublunary worlds, this earthy and its ae- 
which rofe out of a chaos about iix thoufand 

Burnet's Theory of the Barth . 
rife of confequents from pre- 1 - 


6 . 


connexion 


pendencies, 
years ago. 

4; ConcatinatioriH 

mifes. • * 7* 

Her madnefs hath the oddeft frame of fenfe ; 

Such a dependency '.of thing on thing, 

As e’er I heard in madnefs. Shakefp >. Meafurc for Mcajurii 

5. Relation of any thing to another, as o! an effect to its caufe. 

I took pleafure to trace out the caufe of eifedts, and the 
dependence of one thing upon another in the vifible creation. 

Burnet's A be my of the Earth . 

6. Truft; reliance; confidence. 

The expectation cf the performance of our defire, is that 
we call dependence upon him for help and afilftance. Sti ding feet. 
Dependent, adj. [ dependent , Latin. I his, as many otner 
words of like termination, are written with ent or ant , as 
they are fuppofed to flow from the Latin or French.] Hang- 
ing down. ' 

None may wear this furr but princes ; and there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquilies., and earls, 
which they muft not exceed in lining their caps therewith. In 
the time of Charles the Great, and long flnce, the whole furrs 
in the tails were dependent ; but now that fafhion is left, and 
ti e fpots only worn, without the tails. I J eacham on Blazoning. 
Depe'ndent. n. f [from dependens, Latin.] One fubordinate i 
one at the diferetion or difpofal of another* 

W r e are indigent, defencelefs beings; the creatures of his 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Rogers's Sermons. 
Defe nder, n. f [frohi depend.] A dependant ; one that re^ 
pofes on the kindnefs or power of another* 

What {halt thou expert. 

To be depender on a thing that leans? Shakcfpeare' s Cymbeline. 
Deperdi'tion. n.f. [from deperditus , Latin.] Lofs; de- 
ftruction. 

It maybe unjuft to place all efficacy of gold in the non-cmiffion 
of weights, or cleperdition of any ponderous particles. Brown. 
Dephlegm a'tion* n.f. [from dephlegm. ] An operation 
which takes away from the phlegm any fpirituous fluid by 
repeated di {filiation, ’till it is at length left all behind. Quincy. 

In divers cafes it is not enough to feparate the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation ; for fome liquors contain alfo an unfufpected 
quantity of fmall corpufcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, 
which, being afiociated with the faline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their adlivity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLE GM. \v. a. [ dcphlegmo , low Latin.] T?o 
To DEPHLE'GMATE. S c 
lipid matter. 

We have fometimes taken fpirit of fait; and carefully de - 
phlegmed it. Boyle. 

Dephle'gmedness. n.f. [from dephlegm .] The quality of 
being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 

7 'he proportion betwixt the coralline folution and the fpirit 
of wine, depends fo much upon the ftr.ngth of the former 
liquor, and the dephlegmednefs of the latter, that it is fcarce 
poffible to determine generally and exactly what quantity of 
each ought to be taken. Bo-Je. 

To Depi'ct. v. a. [depingo depidlum, Latin.] 

1. To paint; to portray ; to reprefent in colours. 

7 ’he cowards of Lacedemon depiSied upon their fhields the 
moft terrible beads they could iniagiiie. 7 aylcr's Worthy Comm. 

2. 7 "o deferibe; to reprefent an adtion to the mind. 

When the diftraHions of a tumult are fenfibly depifted 
every object and every occurrence are fo presented to your 
view, that while you read, you feem indeed to fee them. Felton* 
Depi la r or y. n j. [de and pilus , Latin.] An appl.cation ufed 
to take away hair. 

De'pilous. adj. [de and pilus, Latin.] Without fiair* 

This 


Li J 

clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 
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'this animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, - corticated 
and depilous ; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 

DeplantaTion. n . f [deplant o y Latin.] The acf of taking 
plants up from the bed. Did. 

Depletion, n.f. [depleo depletus, Lat] The aft of emptying. 
Abftinence and a llender diet attenuates, becaule depletion 
of the veffels gives room to the fluid to expand itfelf. Arbuthn. 

Deplorable, adj. [from depioro, Latin.] 

I. Lamentable; that which demands or caufes lamentation; 
difmal; fad; calamitous; miferable; hopelefs. 

7 his was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The bill of all weapons gives the moft ghaftly and de- 
plorable wounds. Temple. 

It will be confidered in how deplorable a ftate learning lies 
in that kingdom.. Swift’s Vindication of Ifaac Bickerfaff. 

2b It is fometimes, in a more lax and jocular fenfe, ufed for con- 
temptible ; delpicable : as, deplorable nonfenfe ; deplorable ftu- 
pidity. 

Deplo'rableness. n.f [from deplorable.] The ftate of being 
deplorable; mifery; hopelefnefs. Did. 

Deplo'rably. adv. [from deplorable. J Lamentably; miferably; 
hopelefsly. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
God knows, they are deplorably ftrangers to them. South. 

Deflorate. adj. [deploratus, L^t. } Lamentable; hopelefs. 
The cafe is then moft deflorate when reward goes over to 
the wrong fide, and when intereft {hall be made the text and 
the meafure. L’Ejbange , Fab. 30. 

DeploraTion. n.f. [from deplored] The a£I of deploring, 
or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE. v. a. [ deploro , Latin.] To lament; to be- 
wail ; to wail ; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor’d , 

With iTfculapian herbs his life reftor’d. Dryden’ s AEn. 

DeploRer. n.f [from deplore .] A lamenter; a mourner; 
one that laments. 

Depluma'tion. n.f. [ deplumatio , Latin.] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In furgery ] A fwelling of the eyelids, accompanied with 

the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows: Phillips. 

77 > DEPLU'ME. v.a. [de and p luma , Latin.] To ftrip of its 
feathers. 

To DEPO'NE. v. a. [ ( depono , Latin.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. 

2. T'o rifque upon the fuccefs of an adventure. 

On this I would depone 

As much, as any caufe I’ve known. Hudibras. 

Depo'nent. n.f. [from depono, Latin.] 

1. One that depofes his teftimony in a court of juftice; an evi- 
dence ; a witnefs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no adlive voice are called 

deponents , and generally fignify adlion only; as fateor , I 
confefs. Clark’s Latin Grammar. 

To DEPOPULATE, v.a. [depopulor, Latin.} To unpeople; 
to lay wafte ; to deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 

Be every man himfelf ? Shakefpeare’s Coriolanns . 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, 
to fpoil only and depopulate , contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A land exhaufted to the laft remains. 

Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Dry den s AEn. 

Grim death, in different fhapes. 

Depopulates the nations, thoufands fall 

His vidtims. Phillips. 

Depopulation, n.f [from depopidate . ] The adl of unpeo- 
pling; havock; wafte; deftrudtion of mankind. 

How did’ft thou grieve then, Adam ! to behold 
The end of all thy off-fpring, end fo fad, 

Depopulation ! T'hee another flood, 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d. 

And funk thee as thy fons. Milton’s ParadiJ'e Lojl , b. xi. 

Remote thou hear’ft the dire effedt of war, 

Depopulation. Phillips. 

DepopulaTor. n.f [from depopulate.'] A difpeopler; a de- 
ftroyer of mankind; a wafter of inhabited countries. 

To DEPO'RT. v.a. [ deporter , French.] To carry; to de- 
mean ; to behave : it is ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambaffador deport himfelf in the moft graceful man- 
ner before a prince. Pope. 

DepoRt. n.f [from the verb.] Demeanour; grace of atti- 
tude ; behaviour ; deportment. 

She Delia’s felf 

In gait furpafs’d, and goddefs-like deport. Milt. Farad. JLf. 

Of middle age one riflng, eminent 
In wi ft deport, fpakemuch of right and wrong. Milton. 

DeportaTion. n.f [ deportatio , Latin.] Tranfportation ; 
exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to 
change the place of refidence. 
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2. Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a fore' 
land, was anciently with us a civil death. Aylifft’s R arpr 
Department, n.f [ deportement , French.] ' 

1. Conduct ; management; manner of acting. 

I will but fweep the way with a few notes, touching 
duke’s own deportment in that ifland. #7* 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. ° on% 

7 he coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of his deter*, 
ment, carried him fate through many difficulties, and he lived 
and died in a great ftation. o 

i o DEPOSE. v.a. [depono, Latin. 1 

1 . 7 'o lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 

Its ftiores are neither advanced one jot further into th 
fea, nor its furface raifed by additional mud depofed upon it bv 
the yearly inundations of the Nile. Woodward’s Nat. Hilior 

2 . To degrade from a throne or high ftation. J ^ 

Firft, of the king: what (hall of him become? 

— The duke yet lives that Henry fhall depofe. Shak. H.Vl 
May your ftek fame ftill languifh ’till it die; 

Then, as the greateft curfe that I can give, 

Unpity’d, be depos’d , and after live. Fryden’s Aurengzele, 
Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 
hiro* Tatle r , N 9 . 59, 

3. To take away; to diveft; to ftrip off. * 

You may my glory and my ftate depofe , 

But not my griefs ; ftill am I king of thofe. Shak. Rich. Ill, 

4. To give teftimony ; to atteft. 

’Twas he that made you to depofe ; 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. Hen. VI; 
It was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, orTothill- 
ftreet, to depofe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 
the North, or other remote part of the realm. Bacon. 

5* 7 o examine any one on his oath. Not now in ufe. 

According to our law, 

Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe. Shakef Richard III, 
To Depose, v. n. To bear witnefs. 

Love ftraight ftood up and depofed , a lie could not com* 
from the mouth of Zelmane. Sidney , b. ii. 

Depositary, n.f [ depofitarius , Latin.] One with whom 
any thing is lodged in truft. 

I gave you all. 

—And in good time you gave it. 

—Made you my guardians, my depoftaries ; 

But kept a refervation to be follow’d 
With fuch a number. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

To DEPOfSiTE. v. a. [ depoftum , Latin.] 

1. To lay up ; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofite her eggs. DEf range. 

Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, to ffiew where 
the afhes of one of thegreateft poets on earth are depojited. Garth. 

When veffcls were open, and the infects had free accefs to 
the aliment within them, Redi diligently obferved, that no 
other fpecies were produced, but of fuch as he faw go in and 
feed, and depofite their eggs there, which they would readily do 
in all putrefaction. Bentley’s Sermons . 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 

3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, 
his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulnefs ; not to depofte 
them with him, in hopes of meriting by them. . Sprat. 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the depoftingof thofelulis, 
which have, by I know not what fafeination, fo endeared 
themfelves. Decay of tietp 

Depo'site. n.f [ depoftum , Latin.] 

1. Any thing committed to the truft and care of another. 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a fecurity. 

3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

ITiey had fince Marfeilles, and Fairly left it : they had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it i n depofite. Bacon. 
Deposi'tion. n.f. [from de>o[itio , Latin.] 

1. 77 >e a£t of giving publick teftimony. 

A witnefs is obliged to fwear, other wife his depoftion is not 
valid. Ay life s Parer gen. 

2. The act of degrading a prince from fovereignty. 

3. [In canon law.] Depofition properly flgnifies a folemn de- 
priving of a man of his clerical orders. Ayliffe’s P ar ergon. 

Depo'sitory. n.f [from depofite.} The place where any thing 
is lodged. Depofitary is properly ufed of perfons, and depoji - 
tory of places ; but in the following example they are con- 
founded. 

7 'he Jews themfelves are the depof lories of all the prophe- 
cies which tend to their own confulion. Addijom 

Depravation, n.f [depravation Latin.] 

1. 7 'he act of making any thing bad; the a£l of corrupting? 
corruption. . 

7'he three forms of government have their feveral per ec 
tions, and are fubjeeft to their feveral depravations : however, 
few ftates are ruined by defect in their inftitution, but gene 
rally by corruption of manners. 1 
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% The ftate of being made bad j degeneracy ; depravity. 

We have a catalogue of the blackch fins that imnan 
ture, in its higheft depravation, is Capable ot Committing, m 
Defamation; cenfure: a fenfe not now in u.e. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 


3 < 


To 


Diet . 
Didt. 
Di£i. 


I. 


Prior . 


2. 

o 
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itUDDOril umt-iva a.f . , .. .. 1 r.„/T 

For depravation , to fquare all the lex. Shakef. f roil, and ^ #• 
DEFRAY E. v.a. [depravo, Latin.] I o vitiate; to cor- 

runt; to contaminate. . . r 

Wc admire the providence of God in the continuance 
feripture, notwithftanding the endeavours or Infidels to abo- 
lilh and the fraudulence of hereticks always to deprave the 
fame. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

Who lives that’s not depraved , or depraves ? Shakef Timon. 

But from me what can proceed, 

But all corrupt ; both mind and will deprav’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 

A tafte which plenty does deprave , 

Loaths lawful good, and lawlefs ill does^crave. . Dryden. 
DepraVedness. n.f [from deprave.} Corruption; taint; 

contamination ; vitiated ftate. , 

What fins do you mean ? Our original depravednejs , and 
pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. Hammond’s Pr. Catech. 
DepraSemen’T. n. f [from deprave.} A vitiated ftate ; cor- 
ruption. . 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are either decep- 
tions of fight, or melancholy depravements of fancy. Brown. 
Depra'ver. n.f [from deprave.} A corrupter; hethatcatues 

depravitv. # . . 

DeuraTity. n.f [from deprave.} Corruption; a vitiated 

ftate. 

To DETRECATE. v. n. [dcprecor, Latin.] 

1 . To pray earneftlv. 

2. To requ-eft; to petition. 

•3* To a pardon for. 

To DeSrecate. v. a. 

I'o implore mercy of. 

At length he fets 

Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow’r. 

To avert ; to remove ; to turn away. 

7'o beg oft ; to pray deliverance from. 

In deprecating of evil, we make an humble acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and of God's juftice in chaftifing, as well as 
clemency, in fparing the guilty. Crew’s Cojmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 6. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eafily perfuaded 
to deprecate from themfelves. Rogers , Sermon ii. 

The judgments which we would deprecate , are not re- 
moved. Srnalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongft the three 
evils he petitioned to be delivered from, he might have depre- 
cated greater evils. Baker’s Refections on Learning. 

DeprecaTion. n.f [deprecatioj Latin.] 

1. Intreaty; petitioning. 

2 . Anexculing; a begging pardon for. 

3. Prayer again ft evil. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor’d, 

And humble deprecation , thus reply’d. Milton’s Farad. Lof. 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good fign, 
or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, they commonly ufed 
a gratulation for the one, and a deprecation for the other, hroivn. 
De precaTive. ^ adj. [from deprecate.} 7 'hat ferves to de- 
DeprecaTory. $ precate; excufive ; apologizing. 

Bifhop Fox uuderftanding that the Scottifh king was ftill 
difeontent, being troubled that the occafion of breaking of 
the truce fhould grow from his men, fent many humble and 
deprecatory letters to the Scottifh king to appeafe him. Bacon . 
Depreca'tor. n.f [deprccator, Latin.] 

2. One that fues for another ; an interceffor; a folicitor. Didl. 
2. An excufer. 

To DEPRE'CIATE. v. a. [ depretiare , Latin ] 

1. 7 'o bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all their con- 
verfations, they endeavour to depreciate and mifreprefent. Add. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thofe who 
are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for fuch as have not 
fucceeded in it to depreciate the works of thofe who have. Sped. 
7 o DE'PREDA PE. v. a. [ depreedari , Latin.] 

1 . To rob ; to pillage. 

2. I o fpoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid and com- 
and fo lefs apt to be confumed and depredated by the 
fpirits. Bacon's Natural Hijtory , N°. 299. 

DepredaTion. n.f. [ depreedatio , Latin.] 

1. A robbing; a fpoiling. 

Com miffioners were appointed to determine all matters of 
piracy and depredations between the iubjedts of both king- 

do IF s ' , Hayward. 

I he land had never been before fo free from robberies and 
depredations as through his reign. Wot ton. 

2. Voracity ; wafte. 

I he fpeedy depredation of air upon watry moifture, and 
V ol. I. „ 


pact. 


Verfioh of the fame into air, appeared in nothing more nfiblj 
than in the hidden difeharge or vanifhing of a little clou, oi 
breath, or vapour from glafs; or the blade of ? ' VOK, J?[ ^ 'J 
fuch polifhed body. Baeonjs Natural Hif 01 y, 1 ■ , 

DepredaTor. n.f [depredator, Lat.] A robber ; a devoured 

It is reported, that the Ihrub called our Lady s .eal, waich 
is a kind of briony, and coleworts, let near together, on or 
both will die : the caufe is, for that they be both great depre- 
dators of the earth, and one of themftarveth the other. Ba.on. 

We have three that collect the experiments; which arejn 

• all books ; thefe we call depredators. Bacons Aezv Atlantis . 

To DETREHEND. v. a. [ deprehendo , Latin.] 

1. To catch one; to take unawares ; to take m the fac.. ^ 

That wretched creature, being dlprehendcd in that jmpiety, 
was held in ward. _ Hooker, b. iii. J. H - 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, tnat are 
once deprehended in fo grofs. and impious an impofture. More. 

2. To difeover ; to And out a thing ; to come to the knowledge 

or underftanding of. . . , r 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which do 10 

great effects, have not been obferved at all, becaufc they at e 
inviflble, and incur not to the eye; but .yet they are to be de- 
prehended by experience. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 900 

Deprehe'nsible. adj. [from dcprehcnd.} 

1. That may be caught* * f ^ . 

2. That may be apprehended, conceived, or unaerftood. Di&i 

Deprehe'nsibleness. n.J. 

1. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblenefs ; ealinefs to be underftood. 

Deprehe'nsion. n.f [deprehenfio, Latin.] 

1 . A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difeovery. . . 

To DEPRIVES, v. a. [from depreffus, of deprimd, Latin.] 

1. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall ; to let down. 

77ie fame thing I have tried by letting a globe reft, and 
raiflng or depreffing the eye, or otherwife moving it to make 
the angle of a juft magnitude. ' Newton’s Opt. 

3. To humble; to dejeCt; to fink. 

Others deprefs their own minds, dfefpohd at the firft diffi- 
culty, and conclude that the making any progrefs in know- 
ledge is above their capacities. Locke . 

If we corifider how often it breaks the gloofn, which is apt 
to deprefs the mind, with tranfient unexpected gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wife for fo great a plea- 
fure of life. Addifon’ s Spectator , N°. 249. 

Paffion can deprefs or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 

Depression, n. f. [ deprejfo , Latin.] 

1. The act of preffing down. 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that, in refpeCl 
of them, even furfaces that are fenfibly fmooth, are not exactly 
fo : they have their own degree of roughnefs, confifting of lit- 
tle protuberances and depreffons ; and confequently fuch in- 
equalities may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
fee in marble that appears white or black, or red or blue, even 
when moft carefully polifhed. Boyle on Colours. 

It the bone be much depreffed, and the fiffure confiderably 
large, it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 
fifture, or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 
forbear the ufe of the trapan ; not doubting but a fmall depref- 
fon of the bone will either rife, or caft off, by the benefit of 
nature. Wifeman s Surgery. 

3. 7 'he a£f of humbling ; abafement. 

Depreffion of the nobility may make a king more abfolute, 

but lefs fafe. Bacon s Or nam. Ration. 28* 

Depression of an Equation [in algebra], is the bringing it 
into lower and more Ample terms by divifton. Diet. 

DepreSsion of a Star [with aftronomers], is the diflance of a 
ftai from the horizon below, and is meafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, paffing through the ftar, inter- 
cepted between the ftar and the horizon. Dift. 

DepreSsor. n.f. [defrejfor, Latin.] 

1. He that keeps or prefl'es down. 

2. An oppreffor. 

Depressor. [In anatomy.] A term given to fevetal mufcles 

of the body, whole a&ibn is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

DeTriment. adj. [from deprimens, of deprimo , Latin ] An 
epithet applied to one of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to pull it downwards. 

All I fhall farther take notice of, fhall be only the exquiAte 
equilibration of all oppofite and antagonift mufcles, afteCfed 
partly by the natural pofture of the body and the 'eve, which 
is the cafe of the attollent and depriment mufcles. ^ Derham 
Deprivation, n.f [from de and privatio, Latin.] 

1 . I he a <7 of depriving, or taking away from 

Fools whofe end is deftrudion, a „d eternal derivation of 
a ^ q Bentley. 

epriva'tion 
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D E P 

Deprivation [in law], is when a clergyman, as a bifhop 
parfon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or depofed from his pre- 
ferment, for any matter in fa<ft or law. p 

T o DEPRIVE, v. a. [from de and privo, Latin.] 

1. To bereave one of a thing ; to take it away from him. 

Grod hath deprived her or wifdom, neither hath he imparted 
to her undemanding. j ob xxx j x . , 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and the hor- 
rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv’d of fight, 

Led a long death in everiafting night. Pope’s Statius. 

2 . To hinder ; to debar from. 

From his face I fnall be hid, depriv’d 
His bleffed count’nance. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

The ghofts reje&ed, are th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv’d of fepulchres, and fun’ral due. Dryden’s JEn. vi. 

3. To releafe ; to free from. 

Moft happy he, 

Whofe leaf! delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft. Spenfer . 

.4. To put out of an office. 

A minifter, deprived for inconformity, faid, that if they de- 
prived him it fhould cofl an hundred mens lives. Bacon. 

Depth, n. f. [from deep* of diep , Dutch.] 

I. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing from the furface down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths: thedeep- 


Ba 


con. 


Drydcn's ALn . 


Swift. 


eft are funk fix hundred fathoms. 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defcends. 

For though, in nature, depth and height 
,Are equally held infinite. 

In poetry the height we know 
*Tis only infinite below. 

2. Deep place; not a fhoal. 

The falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. The abyfs; a gulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, when he fet a 
compafs upon the face of th e. depth. Prov. viii. 27. 

4. The middle or height of a feafon. 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 

You plow the raging Teas to coafts unknown. Denham . 
The earl of Newcaftle, in the depth of Winter, refcued 
the city of York from the rebels. Clarenchn. 

5. Abftrufenefs; obfcurity. 

There are greater depths and obfcurities in an elaborate and 
well written piece of nonfenfe, than in the moft abftrufc tradt 
of fchool divinity. Addifon s Whig Examiner. 

Depth of a Squadron or Batallion , is the number of men in the 
file. Milit. Diet. 

To DETTHEN. v. a. [diepen , Dutch.] To deepen, or make 
deeper. Did. 

To Depu'celate. v. a. [ depuceler, French.] To deflower; 
to bereave of virginity. Did. 

Depu’lsion. n.f. [ depulfion, Latin.] A beating or thrufiing 

away. 

DepuTsory. adj. [from depulfus , Latin.] Putting away; 
averting. Did. 

To DEPURATE. v. a. [ depurer , French, from depurgo, Lat.] 
To purify ; to cleanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities. 

Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in fome 
meafure to analize them, and take afunder their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art 
having made them more fimple, or uncompounded, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 

Depurate, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cleanfed; freed from dregs and impurities. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boaft a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmofphere of flefh. Glanv. 

DepuraTion. n.f. [ depuratio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of feparating the pure from the impure part of any 
thing. 

Brimftone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts ; 
and this is either ufed crude, and called fulphur vive, or is of 
a fadder colour, and, after depuration, fuch as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

What hath been hitherto difcourfed, inclines us to look upon 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the prin- 
cipal and conftant ufes of refpiration. Boyle’ s Spring of the Air. 

2. The cleanfing of a wound from its filth. 

To Depu're. v. a. [depurer , French.] 

1. To cleanfe; to free from impurities. 

2. To purge; to free from fome noxious quality. 

It produced plants of fuch imperfection and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the general flood could not fo wafh out or 



D E R 

depun, but that the fame defection hath had conbauance « 
the very generation and nature of mankind. p j * J 

Deputation, n.j. [deputation, French.] aa & } . 

1. The a& o t deputing, or fending away with a fpecial com 

million. 1U ’ 

2. Vicegerency; the poffeffion of any commiflion given. 

Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here. 

When he was peifonal in the Irifh war. Shake/ Henry IV 
He looks not below the moon, but hath defigned the re?i* 
ment of fublunary affairs unto fublunary deputations. Brown 
The authority of confcience ftands founded upon its vice- 
gerency and deputation under God. South’s Sermrrr 

To DEPU TE, v. a. [, deputcr , French.] To fend with a f pe l 
cial commiflion ; to impower one to tranfaCl inftead of nn 
other. 

And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters are good and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sa 
A bifhop, by deputing a prieft or chaplain to adminifter the 
facraments, may correct and remove him for his demerits. 

■Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

And Linus thus, deputedby the reft, 

T he heroes welcome,- and their thanks exprefs’d. Rofcomm. 
Deputy, n. f [ depute , Fr. from deputatus, Latin.] A lieu- 
tenant ; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by a fpecial commif- 
fion to govern and aft inftead of another. 

He exercifeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of the world. South. 

2. Any one that tranfaCls bufinefs for another. 

Prefbyters, abfent through infirmity from their churches, 
might be faid to preach by thofe deputies , who, in their ftead, 
did but read homilies. Hooker , h , v. f. 21. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where friendfhip is, all offices of life are, as it were, 
gran:ed to him and his deputy ; for he may exercife them by 
his friend. L>acon, E/jay 28. 

3. [In law.] One that exercifes any office or other thing in 

another man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifdemeanour fhall 
caufe the officer or perfon for whom he atfts to lofe his 
office. Phillips. 

To Dequa'ntitate. v. a. [from de and quantitas , Latin.] 
To diminifh the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold ; for that which is current, 
and paffeth in ftamp amongft us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of filver or copper mixed therewith, is actually 
dequantitaied by fire, and poffibly by frequent extinction. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2. 
Der. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived front beop, a wild beaft, unlefs the 
place ftands upon a river ; for then it may rather be fetched 
from the Britifh duty i. e. water. Gibfons Camden. 

To Deracinate, v.a. [deracincr, French.] 

1, To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow leas. 

The darnel, hemlock, anu rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the cutter rufts 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakcfp. Henry V. 

2. To aholifh ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 

To DERA'IN ^ v ‘ a - [ dijrationare , or dirationare , Latin. J 

1. To prove ; tojuftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to demand 
tythes in the next parifh by a writ of indicavit , the patron 
Ihall have a writ to demand the advowfon of the tythes being 
in demand ; and when it is deraigned, then fhall the plea pals 
in the court chriftian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the 
king’s court. Blount. 

2. Todiforder; to turn out of courfe. Ti#. 

DeRAJGNMENT. 1 r rr 7-1 
-j-'. / \n. . [from deraignA 

LERA INMENT. ) J L 

1. The add of deraigning or proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 

3. A dilcharge of profeflion ; a departure out of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive dereignment is ufed in the very 
literal fignification with the French difraycr , or def ranger , 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting out o 
order ; as deraignment or departure out of religion, and depcign- 
ment or difeharge of their profeflion, which is fpoken of thoe 
religious men who forfook their orders and profeflions. Blount' 
Dera'y. n.f. [from defrayer , French, to turn out of the rig it 
way.] 

1. Tumult; diforder; noife. . * 

z. Merriment; jollity; folemnity. Dougajs . 

To Dere. v.a. [bejuan, Saxon.] To hurt. Obfolete. 

So from immortal race he does proceed. 

That mortal hands may not withftand his might; 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. Fairy dgueen, • llf 

jDERfit- 1 ction. 


■DER 

DeRELTction. n.f [dereliftioj Latin.] An utter forfaking Of 
leaving; an abandoning. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but the eftebts of 
‘God’s moft juft difplealure, the withdrawing of grace, dere- 
liction in this world, and in the world to come confufion. Hooker . 
Derelicts, n.f pi. [In law.] Such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquifhed bv the owner. Ditt. 

To DER ;/ DE. v. a. [ derideo , Latin.] 
i. To laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule 5 to fcorn. 

And before whofe prefence to offend with any the leaft un- 
fecmlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
prehend or deride what we do. Hooker , b. v. f. ? 9 * 

What (hall be the portion of thofe who have derided God’s 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is facred and 
religious ? Tillotfon , Serm. iu 

° Thefe fons, ye gods* who with flagitious pride 
Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope’s Statius. 
Der i'der. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A mocker; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 

2 . A droll ; a buffoon. 

DerBsion. n.f. [derifio, Latin.] 

1. The abl of deriding or laughing at. 

2. Contempt ; fcorn; a laughing-ftock. 

I am in deri/on daily; every one mobketh me. Jer. xx. 7. 
Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, a fcorn and 
a derifion to them that are round about us. Pj. xliv. 1 j. 

Enfnar’d, affaulted, overcome, led bound. 

Thy foes der ft on, captive, poor and blind, 

Into a dungeon thruft. AAiltons Agonifles, l. 364. 

Are we grieved with the fcorn and deri/on of the prophane ? 
Thus was the bleffed jefus defpifed and rejected of men. Rogers. 

Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious man* which 
expofes him to the fecret fcorn and deri/on of thofe he con- 
verl'es with. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 255. 

Deri'sive. adj. [from deride .] Mocking ; fcoffing. 

O’er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 

Der’/ve taunts were fpread from gueft to gueft. 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreft. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Deri'sory. adj. [deriforius,C , ZLb\n.'] Mocking; ridiculing. 
Derivable, adj. [from derive.'] Attainable by right of 
defeent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ffirndard of all 
honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour him fhall 
be honoured by him. South’s Sermons. 

Derivation, n.f [derivatio, Latin.] 

1. A draining of water ; a turning of its courfe; letting out. 

When it began to fwell, it would every way difeharge itfelf 
by any defeents or declivities of the ground ; and thefe iffues 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pufhing them forwards, would continue their courfe ’till 
they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. Burnet. 

2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word from its original. 

Your lordfhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word fubftance favours the idea we have 
of it; and your lordfhip tells me, that very little weight L to 
be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tracing of any thing from its fource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 
thofe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of tl\ofe truths have had the help of that derV 
vatiore. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the meafure of the 
diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to lome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulfion ; if only to fome neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. JVfeman on Tumours. 
Derivative, adj. [derivative, Latin.] Derived or taken 
from another. 

As it is a derivative perfection, fo it is a diftina kind of 
peifedtion from that which is in God. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 
Derivative, n.f [from the adje&ive.] The thing or word 
derived or taken from another. 

For honour, 

’Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ftand for. Shahfpeare’s Winter’s Tale 

The word honeftus originally and ftridtiy fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from honour, which 
fignifies credit or honour. South’s Sermons. 

jLeri vatively. adv. [from derivative.] In a derivative 
manner. 

To DERi'VE. v. a. [deriver, French, from derivo, Latin.] 

1. 1 o turn the courfe of anything; letting out; communicatincr. 
Uompany leffens the ftiame of vice by Iharing it, and abates 
the torrent of a common odium by deriving it into many 

2 Vo* fUrT f * . . South’s Sermons. 

i o deduce from its original. 
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Tiiey endeavour to dcrrJe the iTtieties of colours froth 
various proportion of the diredt progrefs or motion of thelfe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about their cwri 
<j entI e. BoyL on Colours ~ 

This property of it feems rather to ha YL been derived from 
the Pretorian foldlers, who infolently affumed the difpofing of 
the empire, . Decay of Piety* 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection ort 
the train of ideas they obferve to fucceed one another in theif 
own underftandings. Locke » 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phyficians, derived all 
difeafes of human bodies with a great deal of reafon; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the folids. . Arbuthnot » 

3. To communicate to another, as from the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam’s nature as we have, but incorrupt? 
deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately 
from his own perfon, unto all that belong unto him. hooker* 
The cenfors of thefe wretches, who, I am fure, could de~ 
rive no faridtity to them from their own perfons ; } 7 et upon this 
account, that they had been confecrated by the offering incenfei 
in them, were, by God’s fpecial command, fequeftered from 
ail common ufe. South’s Ser?nons. 

4. To communicate to by defeent of blood. 

Befides the readinefs of parts, an excellent difpofition of 
mind is derived to your lordfhip from the parents of two gene- 
rations, to whom I have the honour to be known. Felton . 

5. To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to another. 

The ftreams of the publick juftice were derived into every 
part of the kingdom. Davies on Ireland* 

6. [In grammar ] To trace a word from its origin. 

To Deprive, v. n. 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that refills the pow’r of Ptolomy, 

Refills the pow’r of heav’n ; for pow’r from heav’fl 
Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior 4 

2. To defeend from. 

I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 

As well polieft. Shakejpearc s Midfummer Night’s Dream * 
DerFver. n.f [from derive] 

1. One that draws or fetches from the original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
fins, but alfo a cleriver of the v/hole intire guilt of them to 
himfelf. South’s Sermons . 

Dern. adj. [beapn, Saxon.] 

1. Sad ; folitary. 

2. Barbarous ; cruel. Obfolete. 

Dernie r, adj. Laft. It is a mere French word, and ufed 
only in the following phrale. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term for the profecution of an 
appeal is not circumfcribed by the term of One or two years, 
as the law elfewhere requires in the Empire, this being the 
dernier refort and fupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe’ s Parerg. 
To Derog ate, v. a. [derogo, Latin.] 

I. To do an ad contrary to a preceding law or cuftom, fo as 
to diminifli its former value. 

By feveral contrary cuftotns and ftiles ufed here, many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are controuled and derogated. Hale . 
Lfien the worth of any perfon or thing; to difparage, 

1 o Derogate, v. n. 'To degenerate ; to do a thing contrary 
to one’s calling or dignity. 

We fhould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did derogate 
from them whom their induftry hath made great. Hooker. 

De rogate. adj, [from the verb.] Damaged; leffened in 
value. 

Into her womb convey fterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs o{ increafe, 

And from her derogate body never fpring 
A babe to honour her ! Shakcfpcare’s King Lear . 

Derogation, n.f. [derogatio, Latin.] 

1. The adf of breaking and making void a former law or 
contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaffage, with good refpedls 
to entertain the king in good affe&ion ; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king’s late treaty with the 

Ita lL a r S : . . . Bacon's Henry VII. 

. 7 r lat w enjoins the deed is certainly God's law ; and it 
is alfo certain, that the feripture', which allows of the will, is 
ndther the derogation nor relaxation of that Jaw. South’s Serm . 

2. A difpa raging; Jeffening or taking away the worth of any 
perfon or thing. Sometimes with to, properly with fn 

_ r rr- 1 , r ' J 


v\ Inch, though never fo neceffary, they could not eafily 
w admit, without fome fear of derogation from their credit * 
and^therefore that which once they had done, thev became for 
ever after refolute to maintain P T oke- ^ 

So furely he is a very brave man, neither is that any fhina 
which I (peak to his derogation ; for in that I faid he is a min- 
g'ed people ,t is no d.rpraife. Spenfer on Ireland 

The wifeft princes need not think it any diminution to 

oWd. ’ ° F dsr ° SaUm t0 their Efficiency, to rely upon 

Bacon , E/fay 2 r . 
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1 fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict 
any thing which I have formerly laid in his juft praife. Dry den. 

I believe there are none of thefe patriots who will think it 
a derogation from their merit to have it faid, that they received 
many lignts and advantages from their intimacy with my lord 
^ Somers. Addijon s Freeholder , N°. 39. 

Derogative. adj. [ derogativus , Latin. J Derogating; lellen- 
ing the value of. 

1 hat fpirits are corporeal feems to me a conceit derogative 
to himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow ; 
yet thereby he eftablifneth the do&rine of luftrations, amulets 
and charms, as we have declared before. Brown's Vulgar Err . 
DefvO'gatorily. adv. [from derogatory .1 In a detradfi no- 

manner. Did?. 

Derg'gatoriness. n.f [from derogatory.] The aft of dero- 
gating. Ditt. 

Derogatory, adj. [, derogatorius , Latin.] That leffens the 
value of. 

They live and die in their abfurdities, pafling their days in 
perverted apprehenfions and conceptions of the world, deroga- 
tory unto God and the wifdom of the creation. Brown. 

Thefe deputed beings, as they are commonly underftood, 
are derogatory from the wifdom and power of the Author of 
Nature, who doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more direift and eafy methods than employing thefe 
fubfervient divinities. Cheynes Phil. Brin. 

De'rvis. n.f. [dervis, French.] A Turkifli prieft. 

^ Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf’d to teach, 

Their dervifes dare an impoftor preach. Sandy?. 

The dervis at firft made fome fcruple of violating his pro- 
mife to the dying brachman ; but told him, at laft, that he 
could conceal nothing from fo excellent a prince. Spectator. 
DESCANT, n.f [ djeanto , Italian.] 

I. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 

Nay, now you are too flat. 

And mar the concord with too harfh a defcant. Shakefpeare. 
The wakeful nightingale 

All night long her amorous defcant lung. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
2- A difeourfe ; a deputation ; a difquifttion branched out into 
feveral diviuons or heads. It is commonly ufed as a word of 
cen lure, or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And ftai-d between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shak. Rich. III. 
Such kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, and 
fevere defcant s upon our brethren. Government of the Tongue. 
To DeGcant. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fing in parts. 

2. To difeourfe at large ; to make fpeeches : in a fenfe of cen- 
fure or contempt. 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time ; 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. 

And defcant on mine own deformity. Shakef. Richard III. 

Com’ft thou for this, vain boafter, to furvey me. 

To defcant on my ftrength, and give thy verdidt ? Milton. 
A virtuous man fliould be pleafed to find people defcanting 
upon his actions, becaufe, when they are thoroughly canvafled 
and examined, they turn to his honour. Acldifon s Freeholder. 
To. DESCEND, v. a. \_defcendo, Latin.] 

1. To come from a higher place to a lower; to fall ; to fink. 

The rain defended \ and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that houfe ; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. Matt. vii. 25. 

The brook that defended out of the mount. Deutr. ix. z i. 
He cleft his .head with one defending blow. Dryden . 

Foul with ftains 

Of gufhing torrents and defending rains. Addifori s Cato. 

O goddefs ! who, defending from the fkies, 

Vouchfaf’d thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes. Pope's Odyjf. 

2. To come down. in a popular fenfe, implying only an arrival 
at one place from another. 

He fhall defend into battle, and perifh. 1 Sa. xxvi. 10. 

3. To come fuddenly or violently ; to fall upon as an enemy. 

For the pious fire prderve the fon ; 

His wifh’d return with happy pow’r befriend. 

And on the fuitors let thy wrath defend. Pope's Odyffey , b. iv. 

4. To make an invafion. 

The goddefs gives th’ alarm ; and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet, defending on the town. Dryden. 

A foreign fon upon the fhore defends , 

Whole martial fame from pole to pole extends. Dryden. 

5. To proceed from an original ; to be extradled from. 

Defpair defends from a mean original ; the offspring of fear, 
lazineft, and impatience. Collier againjl Defpair. 

Will, is younger brother to a baronet, and defended of the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. Addifon's Spectator , N°. 108. 

6. To fall in order of inheritance to a fucceffor. 

Should we allow that all the property, all the eftateof the 
father, ought to defend to the eldeft fon ; yet the father’s na- 
tural dominion, the paternal power, cannot defend unto him 
by inheritance. Locke. 
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The inheritance of both rule over men and procerh. >• 

t lings fprung from the fame original, and were to deUel'i l" 
the lame rules. na 1 1 


Om author^ provides for the def ending and convey- 
down of Adam s monarchical powder to pefterity, hv th P a 
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e jcend by 
Locke\ 
ance 

ritance of his heir, fucceeding to his father’s aufforitT 

7* dJatbns^ * di *" C0Urfe from S eiieral t0 particular* confi- 

Congregations difeerned the final! accord that was arnon* 
'hem i ewes, when they clef ended to particulars. Decay of Plu 

lo Descend, v. a. To walk downward upon any place ^ 

He ended, and they both defend, the hill ; 

Defcended Adam to the bow’r, where Eve 

Lay fieeping. faraiije Loft. 

in all our journey through the Alps, as well when we 
climbed as when we defended them, we had ftill a river run 
ning along with the road. J d dif n on hah 

In the midft of this plain ftands a high hill, f 0 Very fleer,* 
t.iat there would be no mounting or dej tending it, were not it 
made up of a loofe crumbled earth. Addijon on hah 

Desce ndant. n.f [, defendant , Fr. defenders, Latin.] 7 'he 

offspring of an anceftor ; he that is in the line of generation 
at whatever diffance. ° 

The defendants of Neptune were planted there. Bacon. 

O, true defendant of a patriot line, 

Vouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden 

tie revealed his own will, and their duty, in a more ample 
manner than it had been declared to any of my defendants 
before them. • __ Aiterbury's Sermons. 

Desce ndent. adj. [ defendens , Latin. It feems to be effa- 
bliflied that the fubftantive fliould derive the termination from 
the French, and the adje&ive from the Latin.] 

1. Falling; finking; coming down; aefeending. 

'I here is a regrefs of the fap in plants from above down- 
wards ; and this defendent juice is thatwhich principally nou- 
riflies both fruit and plant. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another as an original or anceftor. 

More than mortal grace 

Speaks thee defendent of as t here a 1 race. Pope's Odyffey , b. iv. 

Desce 'n bible. adj. [from defend .] 

1. Such as may . be delcended ; fuch as may admit of a pafla^e 
downwards. 

2. 7 ranfmiflible by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms of other countries thofe hono- 
rary fees and infeudations were defcendible to the eldeft, and 
not to all the males. Hale's Common Law of England. 

D esce'nsion. n.f [defenfo , Latin.] 

1. The aeft of falling or finking; defeent. 

2. Adeclenfion; a degradation. 

From a god to a bull ! a heavy defenfon : 

It was Jove’s cafe. From a prince to a ’prentice? alow 
transformation : that fhall be mine. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

3. [In aftronomy.] Right defenfon is the arch of the equator, 
which defeends with the fign or liar below the horizon of a 
diredt fphere. 

Oblique defenfon is the arch of the equator, which defeends 
with the fign below the horizon of an oblique fphere. Ozenam. 

Desce'nsional. adj. [from clef enf on.] Relating to defeent. 

Desce'nt. n.f [dejeenjus, Latin ; defeent e, French] 

1. 7 ’he adl of pafling from a higher place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with fuch a fwift defeent ? Blacbnors. : 

2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle defents downwards, in 
thofe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is fo alfo in thin 
above. 

3. Obliquity; inclination. 

The heads and fources of rivers flow upon a defeent , . 
inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all. 

iVoodward' s Natural Hijlory , p. i 

4. Loweft place. 

From th’ extremeft upward of thy head, 

To the defeent and duft below thy feet, 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefpeare's King Lea 

5. Invafion; hoftile entrance into a kingdom: in allulion 
the height of fhips. 

At the flrft defeent on fhore, he was not immured with 
wooden veflcl, but he did countenance the landing in 1 
long-boat. IVotto 

The duke was general himfelf, and made that unfortuna 
defent upon the Ifle of Ree, which was attended with a mil 
rable retreat, in which the flower of the army was loft. Clctrt 

Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thofe foplings, and declare for fenfe; 

For fliould the fools prevail, they flop not there, 

But make their next defeent upon the fair. 


Lock. 


or 
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6. Tftanfmiflion of any thing by lucceflion and inheritance. 
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If the agreement and confent of men firft gave 2 cef 
into any one’s hand, that alfo muft diredt its defent an c< 
veyance. ^ L 
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1 * 7^ fiate of proceeding from an original or progenitor 
* AH 0 f them, even without fuch a .particular claim, ha 
great reafon to glory in their common defeent lrom Abraham, 
Ifaac and Jacob, to whom the promife of the blefled feed was 
feveral Iy made. _ Aiterbury's Sermons. 

S. Birth ; extraction ; procefs of lineage. 

I give my voice on Richard’s fide, 

To bar my mafter’s heirs in true defent ! 

God knows, I will not do it. Shakef. Richard III. 

Turnus, for high defent and graceful mien, 

Was firft, and favour’d by the Latian queen. Dryden' s A En . 

9. Offspring; inheritors; thofe proceeding in the line of gene- 
ration. 

The care of our defent perplexes us moft. 

Which muft be born to certain woe. Miltons P aradife Ldf. 

From him 

His whole defent , who thus fhall Canaan win. Milt. P. L. 

10. A Angle ftep in the fcale of genealogy ; a generation'. 

No man living is a thoufand defeats removed from Adam 
himfelf. Hooker , b. \\\.f f. 

77ien all the Tons of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven defents the crown retain’d, 

* i ill a^ed Heli by due heritage it gain’d. Fairy Fjueen, b. ii. 

11. A rank in the fcale or order of being. 

flow have I then, with whom to hold converfe. 

Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 
To me inferior ; infinite defents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milton's P . Lof * 
To DESCRIBE, v.a. [dejeribo, Latin.] 

1. 1 o mark out any thing by the mention of its properties* 

I pray thee, overname them ; and as thou nam’ft them, 

I will deferibe them ; and according to my defeription, level at 
my affedtion . Shakefpeare's Merchant of V mice. 

He that writes well in verfe will often fend his thoughts in 
fearch,' through all the treafure of words that exprefs any one 
idea in the fame language, that fo he may comport with the 
meafures, or the rhyme of the verfe which he writes, or with 
his own moft beautiful and vivid fentiments of the thing he 
deferibes. Watts's hnprovement of the Mind. 

2. To delineate; to mark out; to trace: as a torch waved 
about the head dej'eribes a circle. 

3. To diftribute into proper heads or divifions. 

Men paffed through the land, and deferibed it by cities into 
feven parts in a book. jof xviii. 9. 

4. To define in a lax manner by the promifeuous mention of 
qualities general and peculiar. See Description. 

DescrEber. n.f. [from deferibe.] He that delcrihes. 

From a plantation and colony of theirs, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek defc Fibers named Erythra. Brown. 
DescrEe r. n.f [from the verb.] Adifcoverer; adetedler. 
May think his labour vainly gone, 

The glad de frier fhall not mifs 

7 'o tafte the neclar of a kifs. Crajhaw. 

Description. n<f [ eleferiptio , Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of deferibing or making out any perfon or thing by 
perceptible properties. 

2. The fentence or paffage in which any thing is deferibed. 

A poet muft refufe all tedious and unneceffarv defriptiohs: 
a robe which is too heavy, is lefs an ornament than a burthen. 

Dryden' s Dufrejhoy , Preface. 
Sometimes mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look forftreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in filence and oblivion lie, 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry. 

That run for ever by the mufe’s fkill, 

And in the fmooth dej'eription murmur ftill. Addijon. 

3. A lax definition. 

7 'his fort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 
lection of the moft remarkable parts or properties, is called 
an imperfeCt definition, or a dej'eription ; whereas the definition 
is called perfeCt when it is compoled of the effential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts's Logick. 

4. The qualities expreffed in a defeription. 

I’ll pay fix thoufand, and deface the bond, 

Before a friend of this defeription 

Shall lofe a hair. Shakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice. 

To DESCRY', v. a. [ defrier , French.] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly difeovered ; as, the 
fcout dejeried the enemy, that he gave notice of their approach* 
This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave occaffon to thofe which 
are now in life. 

2. To fpy out ; to examine at a diffance. 

And the houfe of Jofeph lent to defery Bethel. Judg. i. 23. 

Edmund, 1 think, is gone to defery 
Th’ ffrength o’ th’ enemy. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3* To detedf ; to find out any thing concealed. 

Of the king they got a light after dinner in a gallery, and 
of the queen mother at her own table ; in neither place def- 
cryed , no, not by Cadinet, who had been lately ambaflador in 
England. Wottcn. 
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4. To difeover ; lo perceive by the eye; to fee any thing di/ianf 
or abfent. 

Thus dightj into the court he took his way 
Both through the guard j which never him defery d^ 

And through the watchmen, who him never fpy’d. 

0 Hubbard's Tale * 

The fpirit of deep prophecy file hath ; 

What’s pale and what’s to come fhe can defery. Shak. H. * L 
That planet would, unto our eyes, deferying only that part 
whereon' the light falls, appeal to be horned, as the moon 
leems> Raleigh's Hijhry of the World , b. 1. r. 7. 

And now their way to earth they had defery d. 

To Paradile firft tending. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. x. 
Although the motion of light he not dejeried , no argument 
can be made from thence to prove that light is not a body. 

.Digby on Bodies * 

A tow’r fo high, it feem’d to reach the fky. 

Stood on the roof, from whence we could defery 

All Ilium. ^ # Denham. 

Once more at leaft look back, laid I, 

Thyfelf in that large glafs defery. Prior. 

Descry 7 , n.f [from the verb.] Difcovery; thing difeovered. 
How neaEs the other army t 
—Near, and on fpeedyfoot, the main defery 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
To DE'SECRATE. % V.a. [defacro, Lat.J lo divert from the 
purpofe to which any thing is confecrated. 

'j he founders of monaftrics imprecated evil on thofe who 
fliould dejeer ate their donations. Salmon s Survey i 

Desecra'tion. n.f [from def crate.] The abolition of con- 
fecration. 

De'sert. n.f. [ defrtum , Latin.] A wildernefs ; folitude 3 
Wafte country ; uninhabited place. 

Be alive again. 

And dare me to the dejert with thy fwordi 

Of trembling I inhibit; then proteft me 

7’he baby of a girl. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

He, looking round on every fide, beheld 
A pathlefs dejert , dufk with horrid fhades. Paradife Reg. 
De'sert. adj. [defertus, Latin.] Wild; wafte; folitary; un- 
inhabited; uncultivated; untilled. 

I have words 

7’hat would be howl’d out in the dejert air; 

Where hearing fhould not catch them. Shakef Macbeth. 
He found him in a dejert land, and in the wafte howling 
wildernefs. Deutr. xxxii. 1 o. 

The promifes and bargains between two men in a defert 
ifland are binding to them, though they are perfedfly in a ftate 
of nature, in reference to one another. Locket. 

To DESE'RT. v.a. [ cleferter , French; defero , Latin.] 

1 . 7'o forfake ; to fall away from ; to quit meanly or treache- 
roufly. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wiftied the paff- 
ingof that bill, that ever dejerted them ’till the kingdom was 
in a flame. Dryden' s /En. Dedicat. 

2. To leave; to abandon. 

What is it that holds and keeps them in fixed ftations and 
intervals, againft an inceflant and inherent tendency to defert 
them ? Bentley's Sermons ■. 

3. 7 T quit the army, or regiment, in which one is enlifted. 
Dese'rt. n.f [properly dejfert : the word is originally French. J 

The laft courfe; the fruit or fweetmeats with which a feaft is 
concluded. See Dessert. 

Des e'rt. n. f. [from dejert.] 

1. Qualities or condudt coniidered with refpedl to rewards or 
punifhments ; degree of merit or demerit. 

Being of neceifity a thing common, it is, through the ma- 
nifold perfuafions, difpofftions, and occafions of men, with 
equal dejert both of praife and difpraife, fhunned by fome, by- 
others defired. Hooker , b. v. f 4b. 

The bafe o’ th’ mount 

Is rank’d with all deferts , all kind of natures. 

That labour on the bofom of this fphere 

'Fo propagate their ftates. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

Ufe every man after his defert , and who fhall Ycape whip- 

P ir) g _ Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

2. Proportional merit ; claim to feward. 

More to move you. 

Take my deferts to his, and join them both. Shakef Timon „ 
All defert imports an equality between the good conferred 
and the good deferved, or made due. South's Sermons „ 

3. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. 

Des f/rter. n.f [from defert.] 

u He that has forfaken his caufe or his poft„ 

The members of both houfes, who at firft withdrew, were 
counted deferters , and outed of their places in parliament. 

King Charles . 

Streight to their ancient calls, recall’d from air, 

The reconcil’d deferters will repair; Dryden' s Virg. Geor.c. 

Hofts of deferters , who your honour fold. 

And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryd. Mn, 
2. He that leaves the army iu which he is enlifted. 
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They are the fame dcferters, whether they ftay in our own 
tamp, or run over to the enemies. Decay of Piety. 

A deft, ter, who came out of the citadel, fays the garrifon 
is brought to the utmoft neceffity. Tatler , N°. 59. 

3. He thatforfakes another; an abandonee 

The fair lex, if they had the defer ter in their power, would 
certainly have (hewn him more mercy than the Bacchanals did 
Orpheus. Dry den’s Ain. Dedicat. 

i'hou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 

Thou mean deferter of thy brother’s blood. Pope . 

Dese'rtton. n. f [from dcjert.] 

1. 1 he a£t of forfaking or abandoning a caufe or poll. 

Every compliance that we are perfuaded to by one, is a 
contradiction to the commands of the other ; and our adhe- 
rence to one, will neceffarily involve us in a dejertion of the 
other. Rogers , Serm. v. 

3. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency; a fenfe of the derelic- 
tion of God ; an opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chrift hears and fympathizes with the fpiritual agonies of a 
foul under dejertion , or the preilures of fome flinging af- 
fliction. South’s Sermons. 

DeseRtless. adj. [from defert.] Without merit; without 
claim to favour or reward. 

She faid fhe lov’d ; 

Lov’d me defertkfs , who, with fhame, confeft 
Another flame had feiz’d upon my breaft. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
To DESE'RVE. v.a. [defervir, French.] 

1 . To be worthy of either good or ill. 

Thofe they honoured, as having power to work or ceafe, as 
men deferved of them. Hooker , b. i. 

Some of us love you well ; and ev’11 thofe fome 
Envy your great defcrvings , and good name. Shak. Hen. IV. 

All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and ail foes 
The cup of their clefrvings. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

What he deferves of you and me I know. Shak. H. VIII. 

Yet well, if here would end 
The mifery : I Jejervd it, and would bear 
My own defervings. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 727. 

Courts are the places where belt manners flourifh, 

W[iere the defervin'g ought to rife. Otway s Orphan. 

A mother cannot give him death ; though he 
Deferves it, he deferves it not from me. Dryclen’ s Ovid. 

Since my Orazia’s death I have not feen 
A beauty fo deferving to be queen, 

Fie had been a perfon of great defcrvings from the repub- 
lick, was an admirable fpeaker, and very popular. Swift . 

2. To be worthy of reward. 

According to the rule of natural juftice one man may merit 
and deferve of another. South’s Sermons. 

Deservedly, aclv. [from deferve.] Worthily; according to 
defert, whether of good or evil. 

For him I was not fent, nor yet to free 
That people vidlor once, now vile and bafe, 

Defervedly made vaffal. Milton’s Paradije Regain’d, b. iv. 
A man defervedly cuts himfelf off from the affedtions of that 
community which he endeavours to fubvert. Addif Freeholder . 

DeseRver. n. f. [from defrve.] A man who merits rewards. 
It is ufed, I think, only in a good fenfe. 

Their love is never link’d to the deferver , 

’Till his deferts are pafs’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight of obliga- 
tion ; or otherwife great defervers do perchance grow into- 
lerable prefumers. oiton • 

Emulation will never be wanting among!! poets, when par- 
ticular rewards and prizes are pjopofed to the beft defervers. 

Drydens Dufrefnoy , Preface. 

Desi'ccants. n. f [from deficcatcl\ Applications that dry up 
the flow of fores ; driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by dcficcants , 
and wafted. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

To DESICCATE, v. a. [ dcficco , Latin.] To dry up; to ex- 
hale moifture. . .. 

In bodies defecated by heat or age, when the native Ipirit 

goefh forth, and the moifture with it, the air with time get- 
eth into the pores. Bacons Natural Hifiory, N°. 842. 

Where there is moifture enough, or fuperfluous, there wine 
helpeth to digeft and defecate the moifture. Bacons Nat. Id if. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fea, or fome clcjic- 
cated places thereof, by the heat or the fun. f lCm 

Desicca'tion. n.f [from defecate.'] The aCl of making dry; 

the ftate of being dried. . . 

If the fpirits iflhe out of the body, there followeth defeca- 
tion, induration, and confumption ; as in brick, evaporation 
of bodies liquid, Sec. Bacon s Natural HiJlory, • 3 9* 

pESi'ccATivE. adj. [from defecate.] That which has tne 

power of drying. 

To DesAerate. y. c. [ ’defdcra , Lat.] To want; to mi fs ; 
to deflre in abfence. A word icarcely ufed. 

Eclipfes are of wonderful afliftance toward the folution of 
this fo defirable and fo much def derated problem. Cbeyne. 


Drydcn. 


Wf°f u h Latin.] Idle; lazy ; heavy. £>/* 

I o DESI GN. V. a. [defgno, Latin ; dejjvner , French.] 

1. To purpofe ; to intend any thing. 

2. To form or order with a particular purpofe : with for. 

I he ads of religious worfhip were purpofely defgned R 
the acknowledgment of a being, whom the moft "excellent 
creatures are bound to adore as well as we. Stillinvflcet 

You are not for obfeurity defign’d. 

But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. 

3. To devote intentionally ; with to. 

One of thofe places was defgned by the old man to his 

fon ‘ . Clarendon , ■ 

He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune • he 
was defgned to the ftudy of the law. Drydcn 

4. To plan ; to projed! ; to form in idea. 

W e are to obferve whether it be well drawn, or, as more 
elegant artizans term it, well defgned ; then, whether it be 
well coloured, which be the two general heads. Wotton. 

Thus while they fpeed their pace, the prince defgns 
The new eleded feat, and drav/s the lines. Dryderis An. 

5. To mark out. 

’Tis not enough to make a man a fubjed, to convince him 
that there is regal power in the world ; but there muft be 
ways of defgning and knowing the perfon to whom this regal 
power of right belongs. Locke. 

DesFgn. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. An intention ; a purpofe. 

2. A fcheme ; a plan of adion. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defgns only for a day, without any profped to the remaining 
part of his life? TillotJ'on , Sermon i. 

3. A fcheme formed to the detriment of another. 

A fedate fettled defgn upon another man’s life; put him in 
a ftate of war with him again!! whom he has declared fuch an 
intention. Lock e. 

4. The idea which an artift endeavours to execute or exprefs. 

I doubt not but in the defgns of feveral Greek medals one 
may often fee the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes. Addifon. 

Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defgn , 

Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pop d s Epifks. 

DesFgn able. adj. [defgno, Latin.] Diftinguifhable ; capable 
to be particularly marked out. 

The power of all natural agents is limited : the mover muft 
be confined to obferve thefe proportions, and cannot pafs over 
all thefe infinite defgnable degrees in an inffant, Digby. 

Designation, n.f [defgnatio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of pointing or marking out by fome particular token: 

This is a plain defgnation of the duke of Marlborough: one 
kind of fluff ufed to fatten land is called marie, and every 
body knows that borough is a name for a town. Swift, 

2. Appointment ; diredion. 

William the Conqueror forbore to ufe that claim in the 
beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded 
upon the will and defgnation of Edward the Confeflor. Bacon. 

3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 
fir!! defgnation only to thofe things which have parts, and are 
capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

Designedly, adv. [from defgn.] Purpofely; intentionally; 
by defign or purpofe ; not ignorantly ; not inadvertently ; not 
fortuitoufly. 

The next thing is fometimes defgnedly to put them in pain; 
but care muff be taken that this be done when the child is in 
good humour. . Locke. 

Ufes made things ; that is to fay, fome things were made 
defignedly , and on purpofe, for fuch an ufe as they ferve 
to. Ray on the Creation. 

Designer, n.f [from defgn.] 

1 . A plotter ; a contriver ; one that lays fchemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and pradice for 
fuch defgners to fuborn the publick intereft, to countenance 
and cover their private. Decay of Piety. 

?. One that forms the idea of any thing in painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning and poetry ; tor 

the Latin poets, and the defgners of the P.oman medals, live 

very near one another, and were bred up to the fame re 1 °* 

./if Addifon . 

wit and fancy. \ 

Designing, participial adj. [from defgn.] Infidious; treac 
rous ; deceitful ; fraudulently artful. 

’Twould Ihew me poor, indebted, and compell d, 
Defining, mercenary; and I know 

You would not wifn to think I could be bought. Souther/^ 

Desi'gnless. adj. [from defgn.] Without intention, wi 
out defign ; unknowing ; inadvertent. . . . 

Desi'gnlessly. adv. [from defgnlefs.] Without men 1 > 

ignorantly : inadvertently. . , r 1 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the cjg j 

confpiring voices are as differing as the Uv, 

1. An 


fpedfive fingers. 

De s i'cnm en t. n. f [ from defgn . ] 
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1. A fcheme of hoftility. 

Mews, lords, our wars arc cone . 

Tile defperate tempeft hath fo bang'd the 1 inks, 

That their ief.gnmcnt halts. Shakefpare s Othello. 

*> A nlot ; a malicious intention. 

She received advice both of the king’s defperate eftate, and 
' of the duke’s deftgnmmts againft her. Haywas a. 

o The idea, or fketch of a work. 

3 ‘ 'he feenes which reprefent cities and countries are not 
realiv fuch, but only painted on boards and canvafs; but ihaii 
that excufe the ill painture or defgnment of them . Drydert . 

When abfent, yet we conquer’d in his right; 

For though that fome mean artift’s fkill were mown 

In mingling colours, or in placing light. 

Yet ft ill the fair defgnment was his own. Drydcn. 

Desi'rable. adj. [from def re.] 

1. pleafing ; delightful. „ . 

She then let drop fome expreflions about an agate fnuff-box; 

I immediately took the hint, and bought one, being unwilling 
to omit any thing that might make me defirable in her eyes. 

Addifon’ s Guardian, N°. 97. 
Our own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our very names, 
feem to have fomething good and def r able in them. Watts. 

2. That which is to be wiihed with eaineftnefs. 

Adjudged cafes, colledted by men of gieat fagacity, wi 
improve his mind, toward acquiring this defirable amplitude 
and extent of thought Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Fie cannot but confefe, that it is a thing the moft defirable 
man, and moft agreeable to the goodnefs of God, that he 
Ihould fend forth his light and his truth by a fpecial revela- 
tion of his will. Ro Z e f s ' Sermon uu 

DESFRE. n f [defir, Fr. defeo, Ital. de fulcrum, Lat.J Wlifi; 
eagernefs to obtain or enjoy. 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes ^ the dejire, 
but it takes -away the performance. Shakefpeare s Macbeth . 

Def re's the vaft extent of human mind ; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. Drydcn. 
Defire is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf upon the ab- 
fence of any thing, whofe prelent enjoyment carries tne idea 
of delight with it. _ Locke. 

It is in a man’s power only to obferve what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding, or elfe to direct the 
fort, and call in fuch as he hath a def re or ufe of. Locke. 
To DesFre. v.a. [defir cr, -French ; defderare, Latin.] 

1. To wi!h ; to long for ; to covet. 

Thou fhalt not clefir c the filver or gold. Deutr. vii. 25. 

2. To exprefs wifhes ; to appear to long. 

Jove beheld it with a def ring look. Drydcn. 

3. To afk; to intreat. 

Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 

— I humbly do def re your grace of pardon ; 

I muft away this night. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woe, 

And Troy’s difaft’rous end defire to know, 

I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laft fatal night befell. Drydens /En. h. ii. 
DesFre r. n.f [from defire.] One that is eager of any thing ; 
a wiftier. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome popular man, 
and give it bountifully to the defirers. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 
DesFrous. adj. [from def re.] Full of defire ; eager; longing 
after ; wifhing for. 

The fame piety which maketh them that are in authority 
def rous to pleafe and refemble God by juftice, inflameth every 
way men of action with zeal to do good. Hooker, b.v.f. 1 . 

Be not defrous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Men are drowly and defrous to fleep before the fit of an 
ague, and yawn and ftretch. Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory, N°. 296. 

Adam the while. 

Waiting defrous her return, had wove 

Of choice!! flow’rs a garland. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. ix. 

Conjugal affection, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt. 

Hath led me on, defrous to behold 

Once more thy face. . Milton s Agonifes. 

DesFrousness. n.j. [from defrous.] Fulnefs of defire; 

eagernefs. Dili. 

Des Frously. adv. [from defrous.] Eagerly; with defire; 

with ardent wi flies. Dili. 

To DESFST. v. n. [dfifio, Latin.] To ceafe from any thing ; 
to ftop. 

Dcffi, thou art difeern’d. 

And toil’ft in vain ; nor me in vain moleft. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
There are many who. will not quit a proje<5t, though they 
find it pernicious or abfurd ; but will readily deff from it, 
when they are convinced it is impracticable. AddiJ'. Freeholder. 
DesFstamce. 7 i. f. [from deff.] The a£l of defifting; cef- 
fation. 

Men ufuaily give freelieft where they have not given before; 
and make it both the motive and excufe of their deffance from 
giving any more, that they have given already. Boyle . 
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Dksl'TIvE. adj. [defitus, Latin. j Ending; concluded. 

Inceptive and defitive propohtions are of this fort . tft-rog 
vanifli as the fun rife, hut the fogs have rot yet begun to v. 
nifh ; . therefore the fun is not yet then. Watts s Ug'Jp ’ 
Desk, n.f [difeh, a table, Dutch.] An inclining tabk i for the 
ufe of writers or readers, made commonly with a box or 

pofitory under it. _ 

1 Tell her in the defk. 

That’s cover’d o’er with T urkifti tapeftry. 

There is a purfe of ducats. Shakefp. L ornedy oj Emeu * 
He is drawn leaning on a iifi, with hts b '“oie^ 

I have alfo been obliged to leave unfinifhed in my dejk the 

heads of two effays. °* e ‘ 

Not the dejk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ftandifti well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenle. . "‘T 4 * 

DeRolate. adj. [dcfolatus, Latin ] 
j. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. 

Let us feek fome deflate fhade, and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

This hero appears at fir!! in a deflate ifland, fitting upon 
the fide of the fea. Broome on Epic Poetry. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid wafte. 

This city !li all be deflate , without an inhabitant, jer. xxvh 

•2. Solitary; without fociety. . .. , 

To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [defolo, Latin.] To deprive of inha- 
bitants; to lay wafte. . 

The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallowed by an earthquake, 
but was deflated by a particular deluge; for earthquakes are 
feldom in thofe parts : but, on the other fide, they have fuch 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Alia, Africa, and Europe are 
but brooks to them. Bacon , EJfy 5 9* 

Thick around 

Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun 
And dog, impatient bounding at the !hot, ^ 

Worfe than the feafon, deflate the fields. Thomfns W inter. 
Desolately, adv. [from deflate.] In a defolate manner. 
Desolation, n.f [from dejoiate. ] Deftrudrion of inhabi- 
tants ; ravage. 

WEat with your praifes of the country, what with your 
difeourfe of the lamentable dejolation thereof made by thofe 
Scots, you have filled me with a great companion of their 
calamities. Spenjer s State of Ireland* 

Without her follows to myfelf and thee, 

Herfelf, the land, and many aChriftian foul. 

Death, deflation, ruin, and decay. Shakefp. Richard III. 

To complete 

The feene of deflation ftretch’d around. 

The grim guards ftand. Ebomjon’s Summer , l. 1075* 

2. Gloominefs; fadnefs; melancholy. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; and then the 
terriblenefs of the continual motion, the deflation of the faf 
being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly images 
before it, doth {fill vex the mind, even when it is beft armed 
againft it. Sidney , b. ii. 

Then your hofe fhall be ungartered, and every thing about 
you demonftrate a carelefs dejolation. Shakef. As you like it. 
My deflation does begin to make 
A better life. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. A place wafted and forfaken. 

How is Babylon become a deflation among the nations ! 

Jer. 1. 23. 

DESPAIR, n.f. [deffpoir, French.] 

1 . Hopelefnefs ; defpondence ; lofs of hope. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet on with 

hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with defpair. Sidney , b. ii. 

We are troubled on every fide, yet not diftreffed ; we are 
perplexed, but not in defpair. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

Weary’d, forfaken, and purfu’d at laft, 

All fafety in defpair of fafety plac’d, 

Courage he thence refumes, refolv’d to bear 
All their affaults, fince ’tis in vain to fear. Denham. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

One lov’d with hope, one languifh’d with defpair. Drydcn. 
Defpair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, 
which works differently in mens minds, fometimes producing 
uneafinefs or pain, fometimes reft and indolency. Locke . 

2. That which caufes defpair ; that of which there is no hope. 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye; 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

3. [In theology.] Lofs of confidence in the mercy of God. 

Are not all or moft evangelical virtues and graces in danger 

of extremes? As there is, God knows, too often a defe& on 
the one fide, fo there may be an excefs on the other : may 
not hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into prefump- 
tion or defpair ? Sprat’s Sermons . 


To 
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To Despair. v. n. [ defper.o , Latin.] To be without hone: 
to defpond. 1 ' 

Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, yet defpair not; 
for there may he a turning. EccluJ. xxii. 21. 

We commend the wit of the Chinefe, who defpair of 
making of gold, but are rhad upon making of filver. Bacon. 

Never defpair of God’s bleffings here, or of his reward 
hereafter ; but go on as you have begun. IVake’s Preparation. 
Despairer. n. J. [from defpair.] One without hope. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 

And makes defpairers hope for good fuccefs. Dfyden. 

Desp Airful. adj. [ defpair and full.] Hopelefs. Obfolete. 

J hat fweet but four defpairful care Sidney, Ik i. 

Despa iringly, adv. [from defpairing.] In a manner be- 
tokening hopelefnefs or defpondency. 

He fpeaks leverely and dejgairingly of our fociety. Boyle. 
Eo DKSPAG CH. v. a. [ depefeher , French.] 

1. To fend awayhaftilv. 

Dodlor I heodore Coleby, a fober and intelligent man, I 
def patched immediately to Utrecht, to bring me fome of the 
moxa, and learn the exadl method of ufing it, from the man 
that fold it. Temple. 

I he' good dEneas, whofe paternal care 
Jiilus’ abfencc could no longer bear. 

De/patch’d Achates to the fhips in hafle, 

I o give a glad relation of the paft. Dryden s Vi'g. LFn 

2. To fend out of the world ; to put to death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of his mifery, to dcfpatch 

His nighted life. " Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

And the company fhall ftone them with ftones, and defpatch 
them with their fwords. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

in combating, but two of you will fall ; 

And we refolve we will dfpatch you all. Dryden. 

Defpatch me quickly, I may death forgive ; 

I fhall grow tender elfe, and wifh to live. Dryd. Jnd. Emp. 

3. To perform a bufmefs quickly ; as, I defpatched my affairs, 
and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he his chariot man to drive without 
ceafing, and to defpatch the journ y, the judgment of God 
now following him. 2 Mac. ix. 4. 

No fooner is one adlion defpatched , which, by fuch a deter- 
mination as the will, we are let upon, but another uneafinefs 
is ready to fet us on work. Locke. 

4. To conclude an affair with another. 

What, are the brothers parted ? 

— They have defpatch' d with Pompey ; he is gone. Shakefp. 
DespaY'CH. n. f [from the verb.] 

1 . Hafly execution ; fpeedy performance. 

Affedfed defpatch is one of the moft dangerous things to 
bufinefs that can be. Bacon. 

You’d fee, could you her inward motions watch. 
Feigning delay, fhe wifhes for defpatch ; 

Then to a woman’s meaning would you look, 

Then read her backward. Granville. 

T he defpatch of a good office is very often as beneficial to 
the folicitor as the good office itfelf. Add-on s Spectator. 

2. Conduct; management. Obfolete. 

You fhall put 

This night’s great bufinefs into my defpatch , 

Which fhall, to all our nights and days to come. 

Give folely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Shakef Macbeth. 

3. Exprefs; hafty mefienger or mefiage ; as, clcfpatches were 
fent away. 

DespaYchful. adj [from defpatch.] Bent on hafle ; intent 
on fpeedy execution of bufinefs. 

So laying, with dijpatcbful looks, in hafle 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Milt. P arad. Lojl. 

‘ Let one difpatchful bid fome fwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the graffy mead. Pope’s Gdyffey , b. iii. 
DEEPER A 'I E. aclj. [ defperatus , Latin.] 

1. Without hope. 

Since his exile fhe hath defpis’d me mofl ; 

Forfworn my company, and rail’d at me. 

That I am dejperate of obtaining her. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Without care of fafety ; rafh ; precipitant ; fearlefs of danger. 

Can you think, my lords, 

'T hat any Englifhman dare give me counfel. 

Or be a known friend ’gainfl his highnefs’ pleafure. 

Though he be grown fo defperate to be honeft. 

And live a fubjeeft. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, 
fuch an one we vulgarly call a defperate perfon, and that fure 
is a mofl damning fin. Hammond s Pratt. Catecb. 

3. Irretrievable; unfurmpuntable; irrecoverable. 

Thefe debts may be well called defperate ones ; for a mad 
man owes them. Shakefpeare s Lirnon. 

In a part of Alia the Tick, when their cafe comes to be 
'thought dejerate, are carried out and laid on the earth, before 
. the;/ are dead, and left there. Locke. 

i am a man of defperate fortunes, tkat is, a man whole 
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fricnT aftf dead ; for I never aimed at any other fortune h 

in friends ' r> uiafi 

4. Mad; hot-brained; furious Siaft. 

Were it not the part of a defperate phyfician to wiffi 
friend dead, ratner than to apply the befl endeavours of 
ffiill for his recovery ? _ Spenfer’s State of I re L . ?? 

5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly ludicrous, and 0 N 
marks any bad quality predominating in a high degree. ° ' 

Concluding all mere defp’rate lots and fools, 

That du'rfiu depart from Ariflotle’s rules. Botes F (T «•, r ■ 

Desperately, adv. [from defperate .] V ** 

1. Furioufly ; madly ; without attention to fafety or dano-er 

Your deleft daughters have foredone themfelves & 

And defp’rately are dead. Shakef King Lear 

T here might be fomewhat in it, that he would not hav' 
done, or defired undone, when he broke forth as defperatel 
as before he had done uncivilly.. Brown’s Vulgar Errours b d 

2. In a great degree; violently: this fenfe is ludicrous. 

She fell defperately in love with him, and took a voyao-e into 
Sicily in purfuit of him, he having withdrawn thither on pur . 
pofe to avoid her. Addijon’s Spettator , N°. 22?" 

Deeper a teness. n.f [from defperate ] Madnefs; f ur f.‘ 
precipitance. ' * 

The going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
fcience, but alfo boldly, hopingly, confidently, in wilful habits 
of fin, is called a dej[ eraienefs alfo ; and the more bold thus 
the more defperate. Hammond’s Pratt. Catecb. 

DesperaYion. n f [from defperate. ] Hopelefnefs; defpair- 
defpondency. 

Dcfperation 

Is all the policy, ftrength, and defence, 

T hat Rome can make againft them. Shakef Coriolanus, 
As long as we are guilty, of’ any pall fin, and have no pro- 
mife of remiffion, whatever our future care be, this dejpera - 
tion of fuccefs chills all our induftry, and we fin on, becaufe 
we have finned. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

DESPICABLE, adj. [ defpicabilis , Latin.] Contemptible; Tile; 
mean ; fordid ; worthlefs. It is applied equally to perfons or 
things. 

Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith we moil endea- 
vour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo vile and despicable as 
mens difdainful fpeech would make it. Hooker , b. v. f 25. 

Their heads as low 

Bow'd down in battle, funk before the fpears <■ 

Of defpicable foes. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. i. 437. 

All th’ earth he gave thee to poflefs and rule. 

No defpicable gift ! Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. xi. /. 340. 
All the quiet that could be expected from fuch a reign, mull 
be the refult of abfolute power on the one hand, and a defpi- 
cable flavery on the other. Addifon. 

When men of rank and figure pafs away their lives in cri- 
minal purfuits and practices, they render themfelves more vile 
and defpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
Ration his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 

DespPc ableness, n.f [from defpicable .] Meannefs; vile- 
nefs ; worthlefnefs. 

We confider the great difproportion between the infinity of 
the reward and the defpicablenefs of our fervice. Decay of Piety. 

De'spicably. a'iV. [from defpicable.'] Meanly; fordidly ; 
vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore. 

Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor; 

T he town in foft folcmnities delights. 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addifon on Italy. 

Despicable, adj . [from defpife] Contemptible; defpicable; 
regarded with contempt. A word fcarcely ufed but in low 
converfation. 

I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
old diftrefled courtier, commonly the moft defpifab'e thing in 
the world. Arbuthnot to Pope. 

To DESPISE, v. a. [ defifer , old French, Skinner ; dcfpicio , 
Latin.] 

1. To fcorn; to contemn ; to flight; to difrefpeft. 

For, lo, I will make thee fmall among the Heathen, and 
dejpifed among men. for. xlix. 15. 

My fons their old unhappy fire defpife , 

Spoil’ll of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope’s Statius. 

2. In Shakefpeare it leems once to fignify abhor, as from the 
Italian defpettare. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which fhall poflefs them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth % 

DespiCer. n.f [from defpife.] Contemner; [corner. 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs ? 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners. 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shak. As you like it. 
Wifuom is commonly, at long running, juftified even o 
her defpifer s. ‘ Government of the Tongue, f 7 * 

Thus the atheifts, libertines, and defpifers of religion, ufuaily 
pafs under the name of free-thinkers. Swift. 

DespiVe. 


Shak. Rich. II. 
Dryd. Fab. 
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DESPITE. n.f. [fpijt, Dutch; depit, French. j 

Malice; anger; malignity; malicioufnefs ; fpleeri ; hatred. 
Thou wretch! defpite o’er whelm the-e ! Shak. Coriolanus. 
With men thefe confideratiorts are ufuaily the caufes of 
defpite , difdain, or averfion from others ; but with God they 
pafs for reafons of our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat* 

1. Defiance. 

The life, thou gav’ft me firft, was loft and done; 

’Till with thy warlike fword, defpite of fate, 

To my determin’d time thou gav’ft new date. Shak. H. VL 
My life thou fhalt command, but riot my.fhafne ; 

The one my duty owes ; but riiy fair name, 

Defpite of death, that lives upon my grave, 

To dark difhonour’s ufe thou fhalt riot have. 

Know I will ferve the fair in thy defpite. 

I have not quitted yet a vidlor’s right ; 

I’ll make you happy in your own dejpite. Dryd. Aurengzebe . 

Say, would the tender creature, in dejpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 

Its life maintain ? Blackmore’s Creation . 

Thou, with rebel infolence, did’ft dare 
To own and to protedl that hoary ruffian ; 

And in defpite , ev’n of thy father’s juftice, 

To ftir the factious rabble up to arms. Row’s Amb. S. Moth. 

3. A£l of malice; act of oppofltion. 

His punifhment, eternal mifery, 

It would be all his folace and revenge, 

As a dfpite done againft the moft Pligh, 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milt. Par. Loft. 
To DespiYe. v. a. [from the noun.] To vex; to affront; 
to give uneafinefs to. 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, fetting the 
town on fire, to defpite Bacchus. Raleigh’s Hiflory. 

Despi'teful. adj. [defpite and ful.] Malicious; full of fpieen ; 
full of hate ; malignant ; mifehievous : ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends with camping foes to live. 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shakef. 
Preferve us from the hands of our defpiteful and deadly 
enemies. King Charles. 

Mean while the heinous and defpiteful a£l 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 
In heav’n. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.x. 1 . r. 

Despi'tefully. adv. [from dejpiteful.] Malicioufly ; ma- 
lignantly. 

It requires us to pray for them that defpitefully ufe us and 
perfecute us. Matthew v. 44* 
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tuity; and conclude that makmg ariy prbgrefs in krio'y^leclge^ 
farther than ferves their ordinary bufinefs, is above their eapa~ 

cities. „ . L * ckii 

2 * [In theology.] To lofe hope of the divine mercy» 

He confiders what is the natural tendency of fuch a virtue^ 
or fuch a vice : he is well apprized that the reprefentation of 
fome of thefe things may convince the underftanding, fome 
may terrify the confidence, fome may allure the flothlul^ and 
fome encourage the defponding mind. IVatts’s Improvement . 

DespoVdeng y. n. J. [from dejpondent*] Defpair; hopelefnefs 5 
defperation. 

Despondent, adj. [dejpondens, Latin.] Defpairing; hopelefs; 
without hope 

Congregated thrufhes, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dull defpondent flock. Thomfort s Autumn. 
-It is well known, both from ancient and modern expe- 
rience, that the very boldeft atheifts, out of their debauches 
and company, when they chance to be furprifed with folitude 
or fteknefs, are the moil fufpicious, timorous, and defpondent 
wretches in the world. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To DESPO'NSATE. -y. a [defponfo. Latin.] To betroth; to 
affiance; to unite by reciprocal promifes of marriage. 

Desponsa tion. n. f [ from dejponfate. ] The betrothing 
perfons to each other. 

DE'SPOT. n.f. [oBCTrbipq ] An abfolute prince; one that go- 
verns with unlimited authority. I his word is not in ufe, ex- 
cept as applied to fome Dacian prince; as, the defpot ■ of 
/ Servia. 

DespoYical. I adj* [from defpot.] Abfolute in power; unli- 

DespoYiCK. ) mited in authority ; arbitrary ; unaccountable. 

God’s univerfal law 
Gave to the man defpotick power 
Over his female in due awe. 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile fhe or lowre. M.iltori s Agonifles* 

In all its dire< 5 lions of the inferior faculties, reafim con- 
veyed its fuggeftions with clearnefs, and enjoined them with 
power : it had the paflions in perfedl fubje6lion ; though its 
command over them was but perfuafive and political, yet it 
had the force of coadlive and defpotical. South’s Sermons . 

We may fee in a neighbouring government the ill con- 
fequences of having a defpotick prince, in a ftate that is moft: 
of it compofed of rocks and mountains ; for notwithftandrng 
there is vail extent of lands, and many of them better than 
thofe of the Swifs and Grifons, the common people among 
the latter are in a much better fttuation. , Add-on on Italy * 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madnefs of the 
people, who, ftirred up with the harangues of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon Angle and defpotick flavery. Swift . 


DespiYefulness. n.f. [Isom defpiteful.] Malice; hate; DespoYiCalness n.f. [from dejpotical.] Abfolute authority. 
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malignity. 

Let us examine him with defpitcfulnefs and torture, that we 
know his meeknefs, and prove his patience. Wijd. ii. 19. 
DespiYeous. adj. [from defpite.] Malicious; furious. A 
word now out of ufe. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he fpy’d 
Spurring fo hot with rage defpitcous , 

’Gan fairly couch his fpear. Fairy Diieen, b.i. c . 2. 

To DESPO'IL. v. a. [ defpolio , Latin.] 

I. To rob ; to deprive. With of. 

Defpoil’d of warlike arms, and knowen ftiield. Spenfer. 
You are nobly born, 

Defp oiled of your honour in your life. Shakef. Henry VI. 

He waits with hellifh rancour imminent. 

To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 

Defpoil’d of innocence, of faith, of blifs. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

He, pale as death, defpoil’d of his array, 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. 

Ev’n now thy aid, 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft. 

Awaits : this day of all his honours gain’d 
Defp oils him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Defends not the fad hour. 

DespoliaYion. n.f. [from defpolio, Latin.] The a& of de- 
fpoiling or ftripping. 

To DESPO'ND. v. a. [defpondeo, Latin.] 

I. To defpair ; to lofe hope ; to become hopelefs or defperate. 

It is every man’s duty to labour in his calling, and not to 
defpond for any mifearriages or difappointments that were not 
in his own power to prevent. L’Eflrange, Fab. 1 10. 

There is no furer remedy for fuperftitious and defpond- 
ing weaknefs, than firft to govern ourfelves by the bell im- 
provement of that reafon which providence has given us for 
a guide; and then, when we have done our own -parts, to 
commit all chearfully, for the reft, to the good pleafure of 
heaven with truft and refignation. L’Ejl range. 

Befides, to change their pafture ’tis in vain, 

Or truft to phyfick : phyflek is their bane : 

The learned leaches in defpair depart, 

And (hake their heads, defponding of their art. Dryd. Virgil. 
Others deprefs their own minds, defpond at the firft diffi- 


Abflolute 


off 


Phillips. 


Despotism, n. f. [dejpotifm , French, from defp'A. J 
power. 

To DESPU'MATE. v. n. [ defpumo , Latin.] To throw 
parts in foam ; to froth ; to work. 

Despuma tion. n. f. [from def umate.] x The aeft of throwing 
off excrementitious parts in ic.um or foam* 

Desquam aYion. n f [from fquarna ; Latin.] The a£l of 
fealing foul bones. 

Desse'rt. n.J. [dejferte, French.] The laft courfe at an en* 
tertainment ; the fruit or fweetmeats fet on the table after the 
meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 
To make a fupper with a fine dejjert. Dryden’ s Perfius* 

At your deffert bright pewter comes too late, 

When your firft courfe was well ferv’d up in plate. Kim . 

To DE'STINA TE. v. a. [dejlino, Latin.] To defio-n for any 
particular end or purpofe. ° J 

Birds are deflinated to fly among the branches of trees atid 
bufhes. jp a y on t j Je Creation. 

Destination, n.f [from deft mate.] The purpofe for which 
any thing is appointed ; the ultimate defign. 

The pafiages through which fpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almoft infinite, and each of them drawn 
through fo many meanders, wherein other fpirits are a jour- 
neying, it is wonderful that they fliould perform their regular 
defhnations without lofing their way. Glanv. Scepf 

There is a great variety of apprehenfions and fancies of 
men, m the defliuation and application of things to feveral 
ends and ufes. Hale’ s Orign „f Mankind. ■ 

Io Destine, v. a. [deftino, Latin.] 

1. To doom; to appoint unalterably to any ftate or condition. 

Wherefore ceafe we then ? 

Say they who counfel war : we are decreed, 

Referv’d, and deflin’d to eternal woe : 

Whatever doing, what can we fuffer more? Milt Pa Loll 
All altars flame ; before each altar lies, J 

Drench’d in his gore, the defin'd facrifice. Dryden’ s /Eneis. 
1 o appoint to any ufe or purpofe. 

X r P J P \° thm blood ^ a ys into the immediately fubordinate 
^Wood* hlC1 are de f amd t0 carr y humours fecreted from the 
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3. To devote • to doom to punifhment or mifery. 

May heav’n around this dejlirid head 
The choiceft of its curfes filed. Prior. 

4o do fix unalterably. 

The infernal judge’s dreadful pow’r, 

From the dark urn fhall throw thy dejlirid hour. Prior . 

De'stiny. n. J. £ dejlvue , French. J 

I. I he power that (pins the life, and determines the fate of 
living beings. 

I hou art neither like thy fire or dam; 

But like a foul mif-fhapen ftigmatick, 

Mark’d by, the defiinies to be avoided. Sbakef. Henry VI. 

2- , Fate ; invincible neceffitv. 

j 

He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me ; 

But who can turn the ffream of dejliny , 

Or break the chain of ftrong neceflity, 

Which fail: is ty’d to Jove’s eternal feat r Fairy Ffueen, b. i. 

How can hearts, not free, be try’d whether they ferve 
Willing or no, who will but what they muft 
By dejliny, and can no other chufe ? Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

Had thy great dejliny but given thee fkill 
To know, as well as pow’r to a£t her will. Denham. 

Chance, or forceful defiiny , 

Which forms in caufcs fitft whate’er fhall be. Drydcn's Fab. 

3- Doom ; condition in future time. 

At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ th’ morning: thither he 

Will Gome to know his dejliny. Shake/pcare’s Macbeth . 
DE'S FITUTE. adj. [dejlitutus, Latin.] 

1. Forfakcn; abandoned. 

To forfake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch 
evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either deflitute of 
grace divine, may commit, or unprotected from above, may 

• endure. Hooker , b. v. f. 1 . 

He will regard the prayer of the dejlitute , and not defpife 
their prayer. Pfal. cii. 17. 

2. In want of. 

Living turfs upon his body lay; 

This done, fecurely take the deftin’d way 
To find the regions dejlitute of day. Dryden' s AEn. b. vi. 

Nothing can be a greater inftance of the love that mankind 
has for liberty, than fuch a favage mountain covered with 
people, and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame 
country, dejlitute of inhabitants. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Destitution, n.f. [from defitute.] Want; the ftate in 
which fomething is wanted. 

That dejlitution in food and cloathing is fuch an impedi- 
ment, as, ’till it be removed, fuffereth not the mind of man to 
admit any other care. Hooker , b.\. f 1 o. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left 
in fo great dejlitution , that juftly any man fhould think the or- 
dinary means of eternal life taken from them. Hooker , b. v. 

The order of paying the debts of contract or reftitution is 
fet down by the civil* laws of a kingdom: in dejlitution or want 
of fuch rules, we are to obferve the necefiity of the creditor, 
the time of the delay, and the fpecial obligations of friend- 
fhip. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

To DESTRO'Y. v. a. [deflruo, Latin; deflruire, French. J 

1. To overturn a city; to raze a building; to ruin. 

The lord will dejlroy this city. Gen . xix. 14. 

2. To lay wafte ; to make defolate. 

Solyman fent a great part of his army out of the main 
unto the ifland, which burnt and dejlroyed the country vil- 
lages. Knoll e s’ s Hiftory of the Turks. 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakims ; but 
the Lord dejlroyed them' before them, and they fucceeded them, 
and dwelt in their ftead. Deutr. ii. 21. 

Tis fafer to be that which we dejlroy , 

Than by deftruCtion dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef. Macbeth. 
The wife providence hath placed a certain antipathy be- 
tween fome anim'als and many infe&s, whereby they delight 
in their deftrueftion, though they ufe them not as food ; as 
the peacock dejlroys fnakes and adders ; the weafel, mice and 
rats ; fpiders, flies ; and fome forts of flies dejlroy fpiders. Hale. 

4. To put an end to ; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that flothful, intemperate and inconti- 
nent perfons dejlroy their bodies with dileafes, their reputa- 
tions with difgrace, and their faculties with want ? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovereigns as fathers : the mother 
too hath her title, which dejlroys the fovereignty of one fu- 
preme monarch. Locke. 

Destro'yer. n.f [from deflroy.~\ The perfon that deftroys 
or lays wafte ; a murderer. 

In all the tranflations it is faid, that Aflur both founded it 
and ruined it: it may be underftood, that Aflur the founder 
was the fon of Shem, and Aflur the djlroyer was an Aflyrian. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors. 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods 1 
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Dejlroyers riglltlier call’d, and flayers of men. Milt . P.Lofl 
Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright deftroyer lives ; ‘ J • 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound {he <fi V pQ P ^ 
DESTRUCTIBLE, adj. [from dejiruo, Latin.] ° uffl 


O' 


deftrudtion. 

DESTRUcTiBt'LiTV. n.f. [from dejlrualble.} Liabjenefe t. 
deftruction. 

Destru ction, n.f. [dejlruElio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of deftroying ; wafte. 

2. Murder ; maflacre. 

’ Lis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 

Than by defruEtijn dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef Macbeth 
If that your moody difeontented fouls 

Do through the clouds behold this prefent hour. 

Even for revenge mock my deflruElion. Shakef. Richard III 
When that which we immortal thought. 

We faw fo near defruEtion brought, T 

W e felt what you did then endure. 

And tremble yet, as not fecure. Waller 

3. The ftate of being deftroyed; ruin. 

4. The caufe of deftru&ion ; a deftroyer ; a depopulator : as a 
confuming plague. 

The dcfir u El ion that wafteth at noon-day. Pf xc i. 5 

5. [In theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad is the way that leadeth to deflruEUon. Matih. vii. 13, 

Destructive, adj. [deJlruEtivus, low Latin.] 

1 . That which deftroys ; wafteful ; caufing ruin and devafta- 
tion ; that which brings to deftruHion. 

In ports and roads remote, 

DeflruElive fires among whole fleets we fend. Dryden. 

One may think, by the name duration, that the continua- 
tion of exiftence, with a kind of refiftance to any definitive 
force, is the continuation of folidity. Locke. 

2. With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a pratftice, which makes 
our moft refined diverfions defruclive of all politenefs. Addf. 

Both are defects equally deflruEiive of true religion. Rogers. 
With to. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh which is of a perifhable kind, deJlruElive to the 
ftrength. Dryden' s /. En , Dedicat. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us ; becaufe it is 
equally defruEtive to that temper which is necdlary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Destructively.' [from defruElive.] Ruinoufly ; mif- 
chievoufly ; with power to deftroy. 

What remains to him that ponders this epidemick folly, 
but to breathe outMofes’s wifii? O that men were not fode- 
JlruElively foolifh. Decay of Piety. 

DestruCtiveness. n.f [from defruElive.] The quality of 
. deftroying or ruining. 

The vice of profefiors exceeds the defruflivenefs of the 
moft hoftile affaults, as inteftine treachery is more ruinous 
than foreign violence. Decay of Piety. 

DestruCtor. n.f. [from defroy.] Deftroyer; confumer. 

Helmont wittily calls the fire the deJlruEior and the artifi- 
cial death of things. Boyle. 

DesudaYion. n.f [ defudatio , Latin.] A profufe and inor- 
dinate fweating, from what caufe foever. 

Desu'etude. n.f. [ defuetudo , Latin.] Deflation to be ac- 
cuftomed; difcontinuance of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, 
thofe countries were quickly fallen off, with barbarifm and de- 
fuetude , from their former civility and knowledge Hale. 

We fee in all things how dejuetude does contrail and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
wherein we are converfant. Government of the Longue. 

Desu'ltory. 1 adj. [dejultorius, Lat.] Roving from thing 

Desulto'rious. 3 to’ thing; unsettled; immethodical; un- 
conftant. 

’Tis not for a defidtory thought to attone for a lewd courfe 
of life, nor for any thing but the fuperinducing of a virtuous 
habit upon a vitious one, to qualify an effectual converfion. 

L'EJtrange. 

Let but the leaft trifle crofs his way, and his dejuliorious 
fancy prefently takes the feent, leaves the unfinifhed and half- 
mangled notion, and {kips away in purfuit of the new 
game. Non is. 

Take my defultbry thoughts in their native order, as they 
rife in my mind, without being reduced to rules, and mar- 
fhalled according to art. Felton on the 6 \ajfu - r * 

To Desu'me. v. a. [ defumo , Latin.] To take from any thing, 
to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exiftent to it, the more 
fimple matter out of which it is defumed , the heat and influence 
of the fun, and the due preparation of the matter. 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe or 
Pliny, whence they defamed their narrations, brown s Vu . rt. 

Laws, if convenient and ufeful, are never the wore; 
though they be defumed and taken from the laws o ot e 

countries. Hale's Law of Engird. 
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To DETA'CH. v. a. [detacher, French.] 

1. To feparate ; to difengage; to part from fomething. 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative and ter- 
reftrial matter, which it detaches from the uppermoft ftratum 

l Foodward's Natural Hijlory, p. ii i- 
The feveral parts of it are detached one from the other, and 
vet join again one cannot tell how. Pope. 

2 . To fend out part of a greater body of men on an expedition. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter detach only 
an equal number to the engagement, what benefit do they 
receive from their fuperiority ? Addi on on the State of the War. 

DetaChment. n.f. [from detach .] A body of troops fent 
out from the main army. 

The Czar difpatched inftru&ions to fend out detachments of 
his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden’s joining his 
army. Tatier, N°. 55. 

Befides materials, which are brute and blind, 

Did not this work require a knowing mind ? 

Who for the talk fhould fit detachments chufe 

From all the atoms. Blackmore' s Creation. 

To DETAIL, v. a. [ detailler , French.] To relate particu- 
larly ; to particularife ; to difplay minutely and diftin&ly. 

They will perceive the ground of the miftakes of thefe 
philofophers, and be able to anfwer their arguments, with- 
out my being obliged to detail them. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Detail, n.f [detail, French.] A minute and particular ac- 
count 

I chufe, rather than trouble the reader with a detail here, to 
defer them to their proper place. Woodward's Natural Hi, 'lory. • 
I was unable to treat this part of my lubjeH more in detai , 
without becoming dry and tedious. Pope. 

To DETAIN, v. a. [detineo, Latin.] 

1. To keep that which belongs to another. 

Detain not the wages of the hireling; for every degree of 
detention of it, beyond the time, is injuftice and uncha- 
ritablenefs. Taylor s Rule of living holy, 

2. To withold ; to keep back. 

Thefe doings fting him 

So venomoufly, that burning {hame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Fie has deferibed the paflion of Calypfo, and the indecent 
advances ftie made to detain him from his country. Brootn. 

3. To reftrain from departure. 

Let us detain thee until we fhall have made ready a kid. 

Judg. xiii. 15. 

Had Orpheus fung it in the nether fphere, 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear. 

The wife had been detain'd to keep her hufband there. Dry. 

4. To hold in cuftody. 

Deta'inder. n.f [from detain.] The name of a writ for 
holding one in cuftody. 

Detainer. n.J. [from detain.] He that holds back anyone’s 
right ; he that detains any thing. 

By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 
tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons ; the facrile- 
gious, the detainers of tithes, and cheaters of mens inheri- 
tances. Baylor's Rule of living holy. 

To DETEGT. v. a. [deteElus, Latin.] To difeover; to find 
out any crime or artifice. 

There’s no true lever in the foreft, elfe fighing every minute 
and groaning every hour, would deteEl the lazy foot of time 
as well as a clock. Shakefpeare s As you like it. 

Though fhould I hold my peace, yet thou 
Would’ft eafily deteEl what I conceal. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

Dete'cter. n.f. [from deteEl.] A difeoverer; one that finds 
out what another defires to hide. 

Oh heavens ! that this treafon were not ; or not I the 
■deteEl, er . Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Hypocrify has a fecret hatred of its dcteEler ; that which 
will bring it to a teft which it cannot pafs. Decay of Piety. 

Detection, n.f [from deteEl.] 

1. Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other fault. 

Should I come to her with any deteEl ion in my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity. Shakefpeare. 

That is a fign of the true evangelical zeal, and note for the 
deteElion of its contrary : it fhould abound more in the mild 
and good-natured affection, than in the vehement and wrath- 
ful pafliorts. Sprat's Sei 'mans. 

DeteEtion of the incoherence of loofe difeourfes was wholly 
owing to the fyllogiftical form. Locke. 

2* Difcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo, are inftrumental 
to the detection of amber, and other foflils, by wafhing away 
the earth and dirt that before covered and concealed them. 

^ W wdward's Natural Hijlory. 

Detention, n.f [from detain.] 

1. I he a£t of keeping what belongs to another. 

How goes the world, that 1 am thus encountred 
With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds. 

And the detention of long fince due debts, 

Againft my honour? Shakefprards Timer . 

2. Eonhnement ; reftraint* 
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Thisworketh by detention of the fpirits, and conftipatlon of 
the tangible parts. Bacon s Natural Liijtory N } . : ji t / » 

To DETER, v. a. [deterreo, Latin.] To difeourage from any 
thing; to Fright from any thing. 

I never yet the tragickffrain afiay’d, •' , ■ ‘ 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. If alder. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us from our duty, 
yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as we have a greater ftrength 
on our fide. Tillotjon, Ser a . . 

Beauty or unbecomingneis are of more force to draw or 
deter imitation, than any difeourfes which can be made to 
them. Loc e.' 


by 


The ladies may not be deterred from correfponding with me 
this method. Addtjon s Guai dian$ N°i 1 14* 

My own face deters me from my glafs ; 

And Kneller only {hews what Celia was. . Prior. 

Determent, n.f [from deter.] Caufe ol difeouragement ; 
that by which one is deterred. * 

This will not be thought a difeouragement unto fpirits, 
which endeavour to advantage nature by art; nor will, tne hi 
fuccefs of fome be made a fufficient determent unto others. 

Brown s Vulgar brrours, b. vi. c. :8. 

Thefe are not all the determents that oppofed my obeying 
you • - Jove. 

To DETE'RGE. v. a. [detergo, Latin ] To cleanfe a fore; 
to purge any part from feculence or obftrudtions. 

Confider the part and habit of body, and add or Bimini ill 
your fimples as you defign to deterge or incarn. Wijeman. 

Sea fait preferves bodie , through which it paffeth, front 
corruption, and it deter geth the veflels, and kecq s the fluids 
from putrefaction. Arbuthnot on A iments . 

Dete'rgent. adj. [from deterge ] That which cleanfcs 

The food ought to be nourifhing and detergent . Arb thnot. 

Deterioration, n.f [from deterior , Latin.] 1 he a 6 t of 
making any thing worfe ; the ftate of growing worfe. 

Dete'rminable. adj. [from determine ] That which may be 
certainly decided. 

Whether all plants have feeds were more eafily determinable , 
if we could conclude concerning harts-tongue, feme and 
fome others. Brown* Vulgar Err urs, b. ii. c.-y. 

About this matter, which Teems fo eafily determinable by 
fenfe, accurate and fober men widely difagree. . Bo) V. 

To DETERMINATE, v.a. [determiner^ French.] Tol’mii;' 
to fix; to determine; to terminate. 

The fly- flow hours {hall not determinate 

Thedatelefs limit of thy dear exile. Shakef Richard II, 

Determinate, adj. [determinatus, Latin.] 

1. Limited ; determined. 

Demonftrations in numbers, if they are not more evident 
and exaCI than in extenfion, yet they are more ge* eral m their 
ufe, and determinate in their application. Lo.ke. 

To make all the planets move about the fun in circular 
orbs, there muft be given to each, by a determinate impulfiey 
thofe prefent particular degrees of velocity which they now 
have, in proportion to their diftances from the fun, and to the 
quantity of the folar matter. Bentley's Sermons . 

2. Eftabliflied ; fettled by rule ; pofitive. 

Scriptures are read before the time of divine fervice and, 
without either choice or ftint, appointed by any determ nate 

or ^ er ; Docker , b. v. f 19. 

3. Decifive ; conclufive. 

I’ th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 

E’re a determinate refolution, he, 

I mean the bifnop, did reciuire a refpite. Shak Henrx VI IT 

4. Fixed ; refolute. * * 

Like men difufed in a long peace, more determinate to do, 
than ikilful how to do. Sidnev 

5. Refolved. 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. Shakefpeare „ 

Dete rminately. adv. [from determinate.] 

1. Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. 

The queen obeyed the king’s commandment, full of raging 
agonies; and determinate^ bent, that (he would feek all loving 
means to win Zelmane. Sid „£ 

I hink thus with yourfelves, that you have not the making 
of things true or falfe; but that the truth and exiftence of 
things is already fixed and fettled, and that the principles of 
religion are already either determinatelyiwxt or falfe, before you 
think of them. Tillotjon, Cerm. i. 

Uetermina tion. n. f. [from determinate.] 

1. Abfolute direction to a certain end. 

When we voluntarily wafte much of our lives, that ^ 
mjffnefs can by no means confift with a conftant determination 
ot will or defire to the greateft apparent good. Locke 

2. The reful t of deliberation ; conclufion formed ; refolution 
taken. 

. T1 ^y have acquainted me with their determination, which 
is indeed to go home, and to trouble you with no more fuit. 
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It is much difputed by divines, concerning the power of 
man’s will to good and evil in the ftate of innocence ; and, 
upon very nice and dangerous precipices, Hand their determi- 
nations on either fide. South's Sermons . 

Confult thy judgment, affe&ions and inclinations, and 
make thy determination upon every particular ; and be always 
as fufpicious of thyfelf as poflible. Calamy's Sermons. 

3. Judicial decifion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juftice and 
lenity, and to the fpeedy determination of civil and criminal 
caufes. Gulliver's Travels. 

Determinative, adj. [from determinate. ] 

I. That which uncontrolably directs to a certain end. 

That individual adlion which is juftly punifhed as finful in 
us, cannot proceed from the fpecial influence and determinative 
power of a juft caufe. Bramh. againjl Hobbs. 

1 . That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fubjedfc does not 
neceffarily or conftantly belong to it, then it is determinative , 
and limits the fubjedt to a particular part of its cxtenfion ; as, 
every pious man {hall be happy. Watts s Logick. 

Determina'tor. n. f [from determinate ] One who deter- 
mines. 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracles of life, 
unto the great determinator of virginity, conceptions, fertility, 
and the infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 
To DETERMINE, v. a. [ detenniner , Fr. detcrmino , Latin.] 

1. To fix; to fettle. 

It is concluded he {hall be protedlor. 

—It is determin'd , not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifcarry. Shake/. Richard III. 
More particularly to determine the proper feafon for gram- 
mar, I do not fee how it can be made a ftudy, but as an intro- 
duction to rhetorick. Locke. 

2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that a thing may, 
or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is cer- 
tainly determined on the other fide. South's Sermons. 

Milton’s fubjedt was ftill greater than either of the former : 
it does not determine the fate of Angle perfons or nations, 
but of a whole fpecies. Addijon's Spectator, N°. 267. 

Deftrudtion hangs on every word we fpeak, 

On every thought, ’till the concluding ftroke 
Determines all, and doles our defign. Addlfon s Cato. 

3. To bound; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or fight; fo that whatfoever is invifible, either in re- 
fpedt of the finenefs of the body itfelf, or the fmallnefs of the 
parts, or of the fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 98. 
No fooner have they climbed that hill, which thus deter- 
mines their view at a diftance, but a new profpedl is opened. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

4. To adjuft; to limit. 

The principium individuationis is exiftence itfelf, which 
determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. Locke. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difeern their differences one 
. from another, which is really diftinguiflnng. Locke. 

5. To diredt to any certain point. 

6. To influence the choice. 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife: 

We do require them of you, fo to ule them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear . 

A man may fufpend the adt of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againft the thing propofed, ’till he has examined 

Locke. 

As foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thirft makes him 
uneafy, he, whofe will was never determined to any purfuit of 
good cheer, is, by the uneafinefs of hunger and thirft, pre- 
fently determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 

7. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to flay 
David. 1 Sa. xx. 33. 

$. To decide. 

I do not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another : to determine 
this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 
vacuum. Locke. 

9. To put an end to; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not ftay fo long 
’Till ficknefs hath determin'd me ? Sbakefpeare s Henry IV. 
To Determine, v. n. 

X, To conclude; to form a final conclufion. 

Eve ! now expedl great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will foon determine , or impofe 
New laws to be obferv’d. Milton s Paradife Loft , b. xi. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
(hall determine of it. Locke. 
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To end ; to come to an end. 

They were apprehended, and after convidtion the danger 
determined by their deaths. Hayward 

All pleafure fpringing from a gratified paffion, as moft 0 f 
the pleafure of fin does, muft needs determine with that 

P affion * Ruth's Sermons. 

Fo come to a decifion. 

She foon fhall know of us. 

How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra 

To end confequentially. 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way for new in- 
ftitutions and forms ; and often determine in either fetting up 
fome tyranny at home, or bringing in fome conqueft from 
abroad. _ Tempi,. 

5. To refolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the caufe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shake/p. Richard \\ I 

Deterra'tion. n. /. [de and terra , Latin; deterrer, French.] 
Difcoveryof anything by removal of the earth that hides it* 
the adl of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, deterrations 
or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the 
hills and higher grounds. , Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

DeteRsion. n.f [from detergo, Latin.] The adf of cleanfing 
a fore. 

I endeavoured deter/on ; but the matter could not be dis- 
charged. Wi/eman's Surgery. 

DeteRsive. adj. [from deterge . ] Having the power to 
cleanfe. 

DeteRsive. n.f An application that has the power of 
cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fee Ample ulcers affiidled with {harp humours, 
which corrode them, and render them painful fordid ulcers, 
if not timely relieved by deter/ive s and lenients. Wifeman. 

To DETE'ST. v. a. [ dctrjler , Latin.] To hate; to abhor; 
to abominate. 

Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made. 

And all that life preferved did dctefl. Fairy A/ueen, b. i. c. 12. 

Glory grows guilty of detejled crimes, 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Shake/peare. 

Since Cleopatra died. 

I’ve liv’d in fuch dilhonour, that the gods 
Dete/l my bafenefs. Shakcjpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors 
fin as fin, and confequendy would make him dete/l it both in 


himfelf and others too. 


South's Sermons. 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart detcjls him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

Detectable, adj. [from dete/l.] Hateful; abhorred; abo- 
minable; odious. 

Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong’d, fpighted, fiain ! 

Moft dete/l able death. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

He defired him, and the refidue of the Scottifh nobility, to 
confi !er that both armies confifted of Chriftians, to whom 
nothing is more detejlable than eftuiion of human blood. Hayw. 

Dete'stably. adv. [from detejlable.] Hatefully ; abominably ; 
odioufly. 

It ftands here ftigmatized by the apoftle as a temper of 
mind, rendering man. fo detejlably bad, that the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil himfelf, neither can nor defires to make 
them worfe. South s Sermons. 

Detest a'tion. n.f [from dete/l.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what fhe bad done, 
efpecially finding in us rather dete/l ati on than pity. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with for-, but of feems more proper. 

The detejlation you can exprefs 
For vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. _ Swift* 

Our love of God will infpire us with a detejlation for fin, as 
what is of all things moft contrary to his divine nature. Swift. 

DeteCter. n.ji [from dete/l.] One that hates or abhors. 

To DethroRe. v. a. [ dejironer . Fr. de and thronus , Latin.] 
To deveft of regality; to throw down from the throne; to 

deprive of regal dignity. _ . . n 

DetiRue. n /. [ detinue , French.] A writ that lies again 
him, who, having goods or chattels delivered him to keep, 
refufes to deliver them again 0 


Detona'tion. n.f. [detono, Latin.] Somewhat more °. rcl ^ 
than the ordinary crackling of falts in calcination; as in 
going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the 1 e. 
is alfo ufed for that noife which happens upon the mixture 0 
fluids that ferment with violence; as oil of turpentine wi 
oil of vitriol, refembling the explofion of gunpowder. <F tn )f 
A new coal is not to be caff on the nitre, till tj e r 

occafioned by the former be either quite or almo a t0 &® 
ended ; unlefs it chance that the puffing matter o 0 
coal too foon out of the crucible. on . ? 

To DETONIZE. v. a. [from detono , Latin.] To calcine 

detonation. A chemical term, Nineteen 
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Nineteen parts in twenty of detonized nitre is deftroyed in 
eighteen days. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To DetoRt. v . a. [detort us, of detorqueo, Latin.] 1 o wieir 
from the original import, meaning, or defign. . 

They have affumed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private fpirit, and have detorted texts of feripture to the {edi- 
tion, difturbance, and deftrudion of the civil government. . 

Dryden's Preface to Rel. Laid. 

To DETRACT, v. a. [detrattum, Latin ; detratter , French.] 
To derogate; to take away by envy and calumny, or other- 
wife, any thing from the reputation of another. 

Thofe were afliftants in private, but not trufted to manage 
the affairs in publick ; for that would detract from the honour 
of the principal ambaffador. Bacon s Advice to k i/liers. 

No envy can detract from this: it will, {bine in hilrory, 
and, like fvvans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Dryden. 
DetraRter. n.J\ [from detract.] One that takes away 
another’s reputation ; one that impairs the honour of another 
injurioufly. 

I am right glad to be thus fatisfied by you, in that I have 
often heard it queftioned, and yet was never able till now to 
choke the mouth of fuch detradlers with the certain know- 
ledge of their flanderous untruths. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Whether we are fo intirely fure of their loyalty upon the 
prefent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 
tr a tiers make a queftion. Sivift. 

Away the fair detra tiers went, 

And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Swift. 

Detraction, n.f [detratiio, Latin; detratlion, French.] 

Detraction, in the native importance of the word, fignifies 
the withdrawing or taking off from a thing; and, as it is ap- 
plied to the reputation, it denotes the impairing or leffening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of deiratiion , though pur- 
ified by various means. Ayliffe. 

Even now 

I put myfelf to thy dire&ion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detratiion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. 

For ftrangers to my nature. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

Fame, that her high birth to raife. 

Seem’d erft fo lavifti and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufe 

Of detratiion from her praife. Milton-. 

If detratiion could invite us, diferetion furely would con- 
tain us from any derogatory intention. Brown. 

To put a ftop to the infults and deiratiions of vain men; 
I refolved to enter a little farther into the examination. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 
To confider an author farther, as the fubjedf of obloquy 
and detratiion, we may obferve with what pleafure a work is 
received by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer 
falls flhort of himfelf. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

DetraRtory. adj. [from detra tl.] Defamatory by denial of 
defert ; derogatory. Sometimes with to, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of God, who 
bath propofed the world unto our knowledge, and thereby the 
notion of himfelf, but alfo detrattory unto the intelledf and 
fenfe of man, expreffedly difpofed for that inquifition. Brozvn. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the expreflions I 
find lefs detrattory from a theme above our praifes. Boyle. 

The detrattory lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that juftly belongs to him. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of J. Bull. 
DetraRtress. n.f. [from detrati.] A cenforious woman. 

If any {hall detradf from a lady’s character, unlefs {he be 
abfent, the faid detratirefs {hall be forthwith ordered to the 
Ioweft place of the room. Addijon's Freeholder, N°. 23. 

DE 7 1 RIMENT. n.J\ [ detrimentum , Latin.] Lofs ; damage; 
mifehief; diminution; harm. 

Difficult it muft needs have been for one Chriftian church 
to abolifh that which all had received and held for the fpace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto religion. 

Hooker , b. iv. f. 14* 

I can repair 

That detriment , if fuch it be, to lofe 

Self-loft. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. vii. /. 152. 

_ If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear : go, and be ftrong. Milton's P. Lofl. 
There often falls out fo many things to be done on the 
hidden, that fome of them muft of necefiity be riegle&ed for 
that whole year, which is the greateft detriment to this whole 
mvftery. Evelyn's Kalcndar. 

Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than the ufual 
number, and they may take in the Spe< 3 ator without detriment 
to their private affairs. Addijon's Spctiator, N°. 486. 

DetrimeRtal. adj. [from detriment.] Mifchievous; harm- 
ful ; caufing lofs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, I remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are bellowed by the emperor of China : 
thefe are never given to any fubjedf ’till the fuhjedf is dead. 
j Addijon's Guardian , N°. 96. 
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Obftinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental to our couh 
try, ought not to be miftaken for virtuous refolution an 
firmnefs of mind. Addijon's Freeholder, 25. 

Detri'tion. n.f. [ detero , detritus , Latin.] The act o 

ing away. n , 

To DETRIFDE. v. a. [detrude, Latin.] To thruft down ; 

To force into a lower place. 

Such as are detruded down to hell. 

Either, for Ihame, they ftill themfelves retire; . 

Or, ty’d in chains,* they in clofe prifon dwell. Davies. 

Philofophers are of opinion, that the fouls of men may, for 
their mifcarriaccs, be detruded into the bodies of bcafts. Locke « 
At thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid fap, detruded to the root . 

By wintry winds. Thomfon s spring. 

To DETRU'NCATE. v. a. [detrunco, Latin.] To lop; to 
cut; to Ihorten by deprivation of parts. ^ . 

Detrunc a 7 tion. n.J. [from detruncate.] T he act of lopping 


or cutting. 


Detru'sion. n. f. [from cletrujio , Latin.] l he adf of thiuft- 
ing or forcing down. 

From this detrujion of the waters towards the fide, the parts 
towards the pole muft be much increaled. Keii againjl Burnet. 

Deturba'tion. n.f. [deturbo, Latin.] I he act of throwing 
down ; degradation. Did. 

Dev asta'tion. n.f. [devafio, Latin.] Wa.fte ; havock; de- 
folation ; deftrudtion. 

By devajlation the rough warrior gains. 

And farmers fatten moft when famine reigns. Garth . 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogyges, 
and that which drowned 1 heflaly in Deucalion’s I ime, made 
cruel havock and devajlation among them. JVcodwarcl. 

Deuce, n.f. [deux, French.] 1. Two: A word ufed in games. 
You are a gentleman and agamefter; then, I am fure, you 
know how much the grofs fum of deuce ace amounts to. Shak . 

2. The devil. See Deuse. 

To Devf/lop. v. a. [developer, French.] To difengage from 
fomething that enfolds and conceals ; to difentangle; to clear 
from its covering. 

Take him to develop, if you cah, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. Dunciad. 

BeVeRgence. n.f. [devergentia, Latin.] Declivity ; declina- 
tion. Duff* 

To Deve'st. v. a. [devejler, French ; de and veflis, Latin.] 

1. To ftrip; to deprive of cloaths. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he devejls. 

His fword, his Shield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denham . 

2. To ftrip ; to take away any thing good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit and devejl all right and title in a nation to 
government? , Bacon . 

3. To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft. 

Which for thy fake from paffions I devejl. Prior . 

DEVE'X. adj. [ devexus , Latin.] Bending down ; declivous; 
iiicurvated downwards. 

Deve'xity. n.f. [from dev ex.] Incurvation downwards ; de*- 
clivity. 

To DeViate. v. n. [de via decedcre, Latin.] 

ii To wander from the right or common way. 

\ he reft to fome faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Dryden. 

7 hus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates , and here wanders will. Pope's EJfays. 
Befides places which may deviate from the fenfe of the au- 
thor, it would be kind to oblerve any deficiencies in the 
di&ion. p 0 p e% 

2 . To go aftray ; to err ; to fin ; to offend. 

Deviation, n. f. [from deviate.] 

1. The act of quitting the right way ; error; wandering. 

Thefe bodies perfevere in their motions, and conftantly 
move round in the fame tradts, without making the leaft 
deviation. Chcyne's Phil. Princ . 

2. Variation from eftahliftied rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, 
we may eafily difeover the deviations from it in the character 
thereof, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defedt of Tingle 
characters, of letters, or by confufion of them. Holder.' 

3. Offence ; obliquity of condudt. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation , 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground, that they 
may not bring error into habit. Clarifja 

DeviRe. n.f [devife, French ; divifa, Italian.] 

1. A contrivance ; a ftratagem. 

This is our device , 

That Falftaff at that oak {hall meet with it?. Shake/peare 
He intended it as a politick device to leffen their intereft* 
and keep them low in the world. Atterbury' s Sermonsl 

2. A defign ; a fcheme formed ; projedf ; fpeculation. 

7 . ouching the exchange ot laws in practice with laws In. 
6 T 
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device, which they lay are better for the {late of the church, 
if they might take place : the farther we examine them, the 
greater caule we find to conclude, although we continue the 
lame we are, the harm is not great. Ho. her? Dedicat. 

I-Iis device is againft Babylon, to deftroy it. Jer. li. 1 1. 
1 here are many devices in a man’s heart ; neverthelefs, the 
tounfel of the Lord {hall ftand. Prov. xix. 21. 

3* 1 he emblem on a fhield ; the enfign armorial of a nation or 
family. 

1 hen change we fhields, and the*r devices bear ; 

Let fraud fupply the want of force in war. Dryden's Ain. 

Liibernia’s harp, device of her command, 

And parent of her mirth, {hall there be leen. Prior. 

They intend to let the world fee what party they are of, 
by figures and defigns upon thefe fans ; as the knights-errant 
ufed to diflinguifh themfelves by devices on their Ihields. Addif. 

4. Invention ; genius. 

He’s gentle; never fchooled, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device, of all forts enchantingly beloved. Shak. As you like it. 

DE'VIL. n. f [biopul, Saxon; diabolus , Latin. It is more 
properly written divel. ] 

1. A fallen angel ; the temper and fpiritual enemy of mankind. 

Are you a man ? 

Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 

Which might appal the devil. Sbakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

2. A wicked man or woman. 

See thyfelf, devil: 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Sbakefpcare' s King Lear. 

3 . A ludicrous term for mifehief. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to be tax’d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville. 

4. A kind of expletive, exprefiing wonder or vexation. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 

But wonder how the devil they got there ! Pope , Epift. ii, 

5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial fenfe. 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. A Proverb. 

D e / vilish. adj . [from devil. ] 

1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; diabolical; mif- 
chievous ; malicious; deftruftive. 

Gynecia took a farther conceit of it, miftrufting greatly 
Cecropia, becaufe file had heard much of the devilifn wicked- 
nefs of her heart. Sidney , b. i. 

For grief thereof, and devilijh defpight, 

From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 

Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light. 

Enroll’d in dufkifii finoak and brimftone blue, Fairy Queen. 

In hollow cube 

He trains his devilijh engin’ry, impal’d 

On ev’ry fide with Ihadowy fquadrons deep. Miltorfs P. Lojl . 

2. Having communication with the devil. 

The dutchefs, by his fubornation, 

Upon my life began her devdijh practices. Shakef Henry VI. 

3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devilijh knave ! befides the knave is handfome, young, 
and blyth : all thofe requifites are in him that delight. Sbakefp. 

DeVilishly. adv. [from devilijh.] In a manner fuiting the 
devil ; diabolically. 

Thofe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 
damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and dcvilijhly thofe impoftors called the 
caufe of God. South's Sermons. 

DeVilkin. n.f [from devil.] A little devil. Clarijfa . 

Dk'vious. adj. [dev i us, Latin.] 

1. Out of the common track. 

Creufa kept behind : by choice we firay 
Through ev’ry dark and ev’ry devious way. Dryden’s An. 
In this minute devious fubjeft I have been neceflitated to 
explain nayfelf in more words, than to fome few may feem 
needful. Flolder's Elements of Speech . 

2. Wandering; roving; rambling. 

Every mufe. 

And every blooming pleafure, wait without 

To blefs the wildly devious morning walk. ‘Them/. Summer. 

3. Erring; going aftray from reftitude. 

One devious fiep, at firft fetting out, frequently leads a per- 
fon .into a wildernefs of doubt and error. ClarifJ'a. 

To DEVTSE. v. a. [ devifer , French, as of devifare, to look 
about. Skinner.] 

I. To contrive ; to form by art ; to invent ; to excogitate; to 
firike out by thought. 

Whether they, at their firft coming into the land, or after- 
wards, by trading with other nations which had letters, learned 
them of them, or devijecl them among themfelves, is very 
doubtful. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

He could by his {kill draw after him the weight of five 
thoufand bufhels of grain, and devife thofe rare engines which 
fliot fmall ftones at hand, but great ones afar off". P eacham. 

Ye fons of art, one curious piece devife , 

From whofe conftrufture motion {hall arife, Blackmore. 

To plan ; to fcheme. 


Behold I frame evil againft you, and devife a device awinfl 
vou. nit 

1 o Devi se. v. n. I o confider ; to contrive; to lay p l ans . 
to form fchemes. J r 4 

Her merry fit fire fifthly ’gan to rear. 

And did of joy and jollity devife, 

Herfelf to cherifh and her gueft to chear. Fairy Queen ! " 

But fith now fafe ye feifed have the ftiore, ~ 5 ,I1 ‘ 

And well arrived are, high God be bleft, 

Let us devife of eafe and everlafting reft. Fairy Queen b ’ 
Since we are fo far entered, let us, I pray you, alfttl z devife 
of thofe evils by which that country is held in this wretched 
cafe, that it cannot, as you fay, be recured. Spenfer s Ireland 
Devife but how you’ll ufe him when he comes, and let us 
two devife to bring him thither. Sbak. Mer. Wives cf Windpr 

Devi'se. n.f. [devife, a will, old French.] 

j. The aft of giving or bequeathing by will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our common law to 
him that bequeaths his goods by his laft will or teftanient in 
writing ; and the reafon is, becaufe thofe that now appertain 
only to the devifour, by this act are diftributed into many 

P arts - ... . . CoweL 

T he alienation is made by devife in a laft will only, and the 

third part of thefe profits is there demandable, by fpecial provi- 
fion thereof made in the ftatute. Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to his purpofe, nor left 
his intention to be accompliftied by our devifes. Hooker. 

To Devi'se. v. a. [from the noun.] To grant by will, A 
law term. 

Devi's er. n.f. [from devife.] A contriver; an inventer, 1 
Being divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet farther 
removed by advenient deception ; for true it is, if I fay they 
are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown's Vidg. Err ours. 

The authors of ufeful inventions, the devifers of wholfome 
laws, as were the philofophers of ancient times, were honoured 
as the fathers and prophets of their country. Grew's Cofmol. 

DE'VTTABLE. adj. [ devitabilis , L at.] Poflible to be avoided; 
avoidable. Dipt. 

Devita'tion, n.f [devitaiio, Latin.] The aft of efcaping or 
avoiding. Dipt. 

Devo'id. adj. [ wide , French.] 

1. Empty; vacant; void. 

When I awoke, and found her place devoid , 

And nought but prefled grafs where fire had lyen, 

I forrow’d all fo much as earft I joy’d. Fairy Queen, l. i, 

2 . Without any thing, whether good or evil; free from; in 
want of. 

He flung it from him, and devoid of dread, 

Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy Queett, b. ii. 
That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimen- 
fion, hath the fuffrage of themoft; and that they have no- 
thing to do with proper locality, is generally opinioned. Clanv. 

* The motion of this chariot will ftill be eafier as it afeends 
higher, ’till at length it fhall become • utterly de: old of gravity, 
when the leaft ftrength will be able to beftow upon it a fvvift 
motion. Wilkins s Math. Magic. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 

His high ddigning thoughts were figur'd there, 

As W'hen, by magick, ghofts are made appear. Dryden. 

We Tyrians are not fo devoid of fenfe. 

Nor fo remote from Phoebus’ influence. Dryden' s Virg. Mn, 

Devo'ir. n. f [ devoir , French.] 

1. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 


J 


To reftore 


again 


the kingdom of the Mamalukes, he of- 


fered him their utmoft devoir and fervice. Knolles's Hifory, 
2. Aft of civility or obfequioufnefs. 

Aukward and fupple, each devoir to pay. 

She flatters her good lady twice a day. Pope. 

To DEVO'LVE. v. a. [devolvo, Latin.] 

1. To roll down. 

The matter which devolves from the hills down upon the 
lower grounds, does not confiderably raife and augment them. 

Woodward' s Natural Hifory. 

Through fplendid kingdoms he devolves his maze, 

Now wanders wild through folitary tracb 
Of life-deferted fand. Thomfon's Summer , l So 5* 

2. To move from one hand to another. 

Becaufe they found too much confufion in fuch a multitude 
of ftatefmen, they devolved their whole authority into tne 
hands of the council of fixty. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon, 
that family. _ . S ] vi f L 

To Devo'lve. v. 71. To fall in fucceflion into new hands. 
Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual bleffings, did lofe al 
their right to temporal, yet that forfeiture muft devolve only to 
the fupreme Lord. Decay oj . iety. 

Devolu'tion. n.J\ [devolutio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of rolling down. 

What concerns the raifing of new mountains, deterrations, 

the vallevs from the 

hjlls 


or the devolution of earth 


down 


upon 
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hills and high grounds, will fall more properly under our cofi- 
fideration on another occafion. Woodward' s Datura! Flijlory. 

2 . Removal from hand to hand. 

The-jurifdiftion exercifed in thofe courts is derived from 
the crown of England, and the laft devolution is to the king 
by way of appeal. Hale' s Common Law of England. 

Devora'tion. n f [from dev.ro, Latin.] I he aft of de- 
vouring. . Dill. 

"Fo D E V O 'TE . v. a. [ devoveo devotus , Latin.] 

1. To dedicate; to confecrate ; to appropriate. 

No devoted thing that a man (hall devote unto the Lord, of 
all that he hath, both of man and beaft, and of the field of 
his pofleffion, {hall be fold or redeemed. Lev. xxvii. 1 1 . 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

To It op devoted charitable deeds ? ShakeJp. Richard III. 

While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral difeipline, 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, I pray ; 

Or fo devote to Ariftotle’s checks, 

As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur’d. Sh. Tatn. of the Shrew . 
They, impious, dar’d to prey 


On herds devoted to the god of day. 


2 . 


Popes OdyJJey , b. i. 

If perfons of this make jfhould ever devote themfelves to 
fcience, they fliouid be well allured of a folid and ftrongcon- 
ftitution of body. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To addift ; to give up to ill. 

Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defpight. Dec. of Piety. 
Having once debauched their fenfes with the pleafures of 
other nations, they devoted themfelves unto all wickednels. 

Grew's Cojm. Sac. b. iii. c. 3. 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 

To render fleep’s foft bleffings infineere? 

Alike devote to furrow’s dire extreme, 

The day refleftion, and the midnight dream. Pope’s OdyJJey. 
3. To cmfe; to execrate; to doom to deftruftion. 

Yet not for rhy advice, or threats, I fly 
Thofe wicked tents devoted ; left the wrath 
Impendent, raging into fudden flame, 

Diftinguifh not. Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. v. /. 890. 

To deftruftion facred, and de<-ote , 

He with his whole pofterity muft die. Milton s Parad. Lojl . 

Goddefs cf maids, and confcious of our hearts. 

So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts. 

Which Niobe’s devoted iiTue felt, 

When, hiding through the fkies, the feather’d deaths were 
dealt. Dryden s Fables. 

Let her, like me, of ev’ry joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when fuch a wretch was born : 

Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Devo't e dxess. n.J. [from devote,] The ftate of being devoted 
or dedicated. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difadvantage, relates 
to her but as (he was, or may again be, an obftacle to your 
■ devotednefs to fqraphick love. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

The owning ot our obligation unto virtue, may be {tiled 
natural religion; that is to fay, a devotednefs unto God, our 
liege Lord, fo as to aft in all things according to his will, 

Grew's Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 5. 
Devote'e. 71. f. [ devot , French.] One erroneoufly or fuper- 
ftitioufly religious ; a bigot. 

DEVOTION, n.f. [ devotion , French; devotio, Latin.] 
j. The ftate of being confecrated or dedicated. 

Piety; acts of religion. 

Mean time her warlike brother on the feas 
His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays. 

And vows for his return, with vain devotion , pays. Dryd. 
An aft of external worthip. 

Religious minds are inflamed with the love of publick 
devotion. Hooker. 

For as I pafled by and beheld your devotion, I found an altar 
with this infeription, To the unknown God. Alts xvii. 23. 
In vain doth man the name of juft expeft. 

If his devotions he to God negleft. ’ Denham. 

Prayer ; expreflion of devotion. 

An aged holy man. 

That day and night faid his devotion , 

No other worldly bufinefs did apply. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Your devotion has its opportunity : we muft pray always, 
but chiefly at certain times. Sprat's Sermoyis. 

The ftate of the mind under a ftrong fenfe of dependance 
upon God. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Defcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Direfted in devotion , to adore 
And worfiiipGod fupreme, who made him chief 
Of al! his works. Mi ton's Paradije Lo/l, b. vii, 1.514. 

broni the full choir, when loud Hofanna’s rife. 

And fwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice; 

Amid’ that feene, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the ftone where our cold reliques lie. 

Devotion' s felf fhall deal a thought from heav’n, 

One human tear fiiall drop, and be forgiv’n. Pope • 
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Devotion may be confidered either as an exerciie 01 pubhek 
or private prayers at let times and occafions, or as a temper 
of the mind, a ftate and difpofition of the heart, which Is 
rightly affefted with fuch exercifes. Law on Chr ill's Perfection^ 

6 . An aft of reverence, refpeft, or ceremony. 

Whither away fo faft ? 

— No farther than the. Tower; and, as I guefsj 
Upon the like devotion as yourfelves, 

To o-ratulate the gentle princes there. Shakef Richard III. 

7. Strong affection ; ardent love ; fuch as makes the lover the 
foie property ot the perlon loved.' 

Be oppofite, ail planets ot good luckj 
To my proceeding, if, with puie heart’s love, 

Immaculate de otiori, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. Shak. R. TIL 
He had a particular reverence for the perfon ot the king, 
and the more extraordinary devotion f- r chat of the prince, as 
he had had the honour to be tr luted with his education. Ctar. 
Difpofal ; power ; ftate of dependance on any ore. 

Arundel- caftie would keep that rich corner of the country 
at his m a jetty's deletion. Carendcn, b. vim 

Devotiona . adj. [from d.vtion.] Pertaining to devotion ; 
annexed to worthip ; religious. 

Nor are the foberelt of them fo apt f-r that devotional com- 
pliance and junfture of hearts, which I cLure to bear in holy 
offices, to be performed with me King ‘"baric.* 

The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often 
times at a very eafy rate, by a few demure looks, with fome 
devotional poftures and grimaces. South’s Sermons. 

Devo'tionalis ! . n.f. [fryrn devotion.] A man zealous with- 
out knowledge ; fuperftitioufly devout. 

To DEVOU R v a. ; devoro, Latin.] 

1. To eat up ravenoufiy, as a wild beaft or animal of prey. 

We will fay fome evil beaft hath devo red him Gen. xxxvii* 
We’ve willing d.ames enough : there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicace themfelves, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shakef care' s Macbethi 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws. Sbakef Henry VI. 

2. To deftroy or confumc with rapidity and violence. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 
burneth. Joel ii. 3* 

How dire a tempeft from Mycenae pour'd. 

Our plains, our temples, and our town dev nr'd\ 

It was the wafte of war. Dryde?Is Ain. b. viih 

Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time of this de* 

. vowing peftilence at Athens, he never caught the leaft in- 
feftion. Addifons Spectator , N°. 195,, 

3. To fwallow up; to anhihilate. 

He feemed in fwiftnefs to devour the way Sbakefpcare . 

Such a pleafure as grows frefher upon enjoyment ; and 
though continually fed upon, yet is never devoured. South. 
Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. Dryden. 

Devou'rer. n.J. [from devour.] A confumer; he that de- 
vours; he that preys upon. 

Rome is but a wildernefs of tygers : 

Tygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine : how happy art thou then, 

From thefe devour ers to be baniihed ? Shak. 'Tit. Andronicus. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the leller devourers 
J fupply their place : fraud fucceeds to violence. Decay of Piety. 
Store the pond with carp and tench, which do the beft to- 
gether of any fiib, all other fifh being devcure>s of their 

{pawn. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

DEVOUT, adj. [devotus, Latin.] 

1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy duties. 

W e muft be conftant and devout in the worfhip of our 
God, and ready in all afts of benevolence to our neighbour. 

, , Rogers , Sermon 13. 

2. billed witn pious thoughts. 

I 1 or this, with fonl devout, he thank’d the god ; 

And, of fuccefs fecure, return’d to his abod ^ Dryd. Fables* 

3. Exprefiive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient lire defcends, with all his train: 

Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout , 

Grateful to heav’n. Milton's Paradije Lojl, A xi. /. 86?. 

Devo'utly. adv. [from devout.] Pigufly ; with ardent devo- 
tion ; religioufly. 

Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where file kneel’d ; and, faint-like, 

Caft her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d devoutly. Sh. HVll\ 
One of the wife men of the fociety of Solomon’s houfei 
having a while attentively and devoutly viewed and contem- 
plated this pillar and crofs, fell down upon his face. Bacon 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day 
She dreamt devoutlier than moft ufe to pray ; 5 

Who being here fill’d with grace, yet ftrove to be 
Both where more grace and more capacity 

At once is given, ^ 

* . Donne. 

Think, 
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Think, O my foul, devoutly thinks 
How, with aflxighted eyes. 

Thou faw’ft the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife ! A eld f on’s Spectator, N ? . 490. 

To fecond caufcs we feem to trull, without exprefling, fo 
devoutly as we ought to do, our dependance on the fird. Attci'b. 
Deuse. n.f [more properly than deuce ^ Junius , from Dujius, 
the name of a certain fpecies of evil fpirits.J The devil : a 
ludicrous word. 

’Twas the prettied: prologue, as he wrote it; 

Well, the deuce take me if 1 ha’n’t forgot it. Congreve . 

Deuterogamy, r..f [At.^ and y^*©-.] A fecond mar- 
riage. Did. 

DeuteroncGiy. n. f. [ Ate§©* vcfA,&. J The fecond book of 
the law, being the book of Mofes. 

Deutero'scopy. n.f. [&tm§(^ and ctkoAcj.] The fecond in- 
tention ; the meaning beyond the literal lenfe. 

Not attaining the deuterofcopy , or fecond intention of the 
words, they are fain to omit their confequenees, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown'’ s Vulgar Err ours. 

DEW. n.f. [beap, Saxon; daazv, Dutch. ] The moiflure upon 
the ground. 

Fogs, particularly thofe which we frequently obferye after 
fun-fetting, even in our hotted: months, are nothing but a 
vapour, confiding of water, and of fuch mineral matter as 
it meets with in its paffage, and could well bring up along with 
it ; which vapour was fent up in greater quantity all the fore- 
going day, than now in the evening : but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the earth, and 
rapidly mounting it up into the atmofphere, it was not dil- 
cernible, as now it is ; becaufe the fun being now gone off, 
the vapour ftagnates at and near the earth, and faturates the 
air ’till it is fo thick as to be eafily vifible therein : and when 
at length the heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down again in 
a dew , alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it 
cherifhes, cools and refrefhes, after the fcorching heat of the 
foregoing day. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of fleep, 

But with his tim’rous dreams was dill awak’d. Shak. R. III. 

That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed ; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 

His dew falls ev’ry where. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly wafh’d with dew. Shakefpeare. 
Dews and rain are but the returns of moifl vapours con- 
denfed. Bacons Natural Hijlory , N°. 81. 

Now Aiding dreams the thirdy plants renew. 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

To Dew. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet as with dew; to 
moiden ; to bedew. 

A trickling dream of balm mod fovereign. 

And dainty dear, which on the ground dill fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plain. 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fairy Ajucen, b. 1 $ 
Be we the med’cineof the lickly weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge. 

Each drop of us. 

Or fo much as it needs ; 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakef 

Give me thy hand, 

That I ma y dew it with my mournful tears. Shakef H. VI. 

He ceas’d ; difcerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew d in tears, ^ 
Without the vent of words, which thefe he breath d. 

Milton s Paradife Loft , b. xii. /. 373 * 
Palemon above the red appears, 

In fable garments, dew’d with gufhing tears. Dryd. Fables . 
2. It is not ufed properly of an adlion of terrour. 

In Gallick blood again 

He deivs his reeking fword, and flrows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Phillips . 

De'w berry, n.f [from dew and berry.] 

Dewberries , as they dand here among the more delicate 
fruits, mud be underdood to mean rafberries, which are alio 
of the bramble kind. # Hamner. 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries. 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. Shakefpeare. 
Dewbespre'nt. part, [dew and befprent .] Sprinkled with 

dCW ' This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their fupper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewbefprent , and were in fold, 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-fuckle. # Milton. 

Dew- burning, adj. [ from dew and burning. ] 1 he meaning 

of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to the 
fparkling of dew. 
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He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High-brandifhing his bright clew-burning blade, 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did finite, 

T hat to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy fuecn 
De'wdrop. n.f [dew and drop . ] A drop of dew which 
fparkles at fun -rife. 

I mud go feek fome dewdreps here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s ear. Shekefbeare 

An hod 

Innumerable 1 as the dars of night, 

Or dars of morning, dewdreps , which the fun 
Impearls ! on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton’s Pa. Lof % 
Red, fweet as dewdrops on their flow’ry lawns, 

When the fky opens, and the morning dawns ! Tidell. 
De wlap, n. f. [from lapping or licking the dew.] 

1. The flefh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his fhoulders flung, 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addif Cv. Met. 

2. It is ufed in Shakefpeare fora lip flaccid with age, in contempt. 

And fometimes lurk I in a gofiip’s bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roaded crab ; 

And when die drinks againd her lips I bob, 

And on the wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Shakefpeare. 
DeVlapt. adj. [from dczvlap.] Furnifhed with dewlaps. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dcwlapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flefh. Shakefpeare’ s Tempef. 

The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 

De'wworm. n.f. [from dew and worm.] A worm found in 
dew. 

For the trout, the clew-worm , which fome call the lob- 
worm, and the brandliny, are the chief. Walton s Angler. 
De'wy. adj. [from clew.] 

1 . Refembling dew ; partaking of dew. 

From the earth a dewy mid 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton s Paradife Loji , b. vii. /. 331. 

Where two adverfe winds, 

Sublim’d from dezvy vapours in mid fky, 

Engage with horrid fliock, the ruffled brine 

Roars flormy. Phillips. 

2. Moifl with dew; rofeid. 

The joyous day ’gan early to appear, 

And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 

Of aged Tithone, ’gan herfelf to rear, 

With rofy cheeks, for fhame as blufhing red. Fairy Queen* 
The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow’ry work doth fmg, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With fuch confort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy feather’d fleep. Milton. 

His dezvy locks didill’d 

Ambrofia. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. \. 1 . 56. 

His own Prsenide fends a chofen band, 

With thofe who plough Saturnia’s Gabine land ; 

Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields. 

The rocks of Hernicus and dewy fields. Dryden’s Ain. b. viii; 
DE'XTER. adj. [Latin.] The right; not the left. A term 
ufed in heraldry. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifler 
founds in my fire’s. Shakefpeare’ s Trcilus and Cuffma. 

DEXTE'RITY. n.f [dexteritas, Latin.] 

1. Readinefs of limbs; a&ivity ; readinefs to attain fkill; dill; 

expertnefs. 

2. Readinefs of contrivance ; quicknefs of expedient ; fcill of 

management. , 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 

rather into a dexterity to deliver himlelf from dangers, wten 
they prefled him, than into a providence to prevent 2nd re- 
move them afar off. Bacon s Henry • 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and clex- 
■ f ; v South’s Sermons. 

The fame Proteflants may, by their dexterity , make them- 
felves the national religion, and difpofe the church-rev^enu , 

among their paftors. J * 

De'xterous. adj. [dexter, Latin.] 

1. Expert at any manual employment; active; ready; a, 
dexterous workman. 

2. Expert in management ; fubtle; full of expedients. 

They confine themfelves, and are dexterous e 

enough of the wares and products of that corner, 

which they content themfelves. . . rvjlfuliv; 

Dexterously, adv. [from dexterous .] Exper y, 

ar Thf magiftrate fometimes cannot do his own 
teroufy, but by adting the mmifter. South 

But then my fludy was to cog the dice, T)rydtn. 

And dexteroufy to throw the lucky fice, PeRtrai* 
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De'xtral. adj. [dexter, Latin.] The right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould hinder the liver 
from enabling the dextral parts, we muff not conceive it dif- 
fufeth its virtue by meer irradiation, but by its veins and pro- 
per veffels. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 

DextraRity. n.f. [from dextral. ] The ffate of being on 
the right, not the left, fide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in nature, we might ex- 
ped the fame in other animals, whofe parts are alfo differenced 
by dextrality. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 5 . 

Diabe'tes. n.f. [ha 0 di 1 ^e.] A morbid copioufnefs ol urine; 
a fatal colliquation by the urinary paffages. 

An increafe of that fecretion may accompany the general 
colliquations ; as in fluxes, heaick fweats and coughs, diabetes , 
and other confumptions. Derham’s Phyjico-Theology. 

Di aboRical. 7 adj. [from diabolus, Latin.] Devilifh; par- 

DiaboRick. 3 taking of the qualities of the devil ; impious; 
atrocious ; nefarious ; pertaining to the devil. 

This, in other beads obferv’d. 

Doubt might beget of diabolick pow’r, 

Adtive within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very well, that the third of blood, and affedlation 
$)f dominion by violence and oppreflion, is a mod diabolical 
outrage upon the laws of God and Nature, and upon the 
common well-being of mankind ? L’EJirange. 

The pradtice of lying is a diabolical exercife, and they that 
life it are the devil’s children. Ray on the Creation. 

Damned fpirits mud needs be all envy, defpair, and rage ; 
and have fo much of a diabolical nature* in them, as to wifli 
all men to flhare their mifery. Atterbury s Sermons . 

DIACO'DIUM. n.f [Latin.] The fyrup of poppies. 

Diaco'ustics. n.f [<W»r»x«.] The dodtrine of founds. 

DIADEM, n.f. [diadema, Latin.] 

1. A tiara; an enfign of royalty bound about the head of 
Eadern monarchs. 

The facred diadem in pieces rent, 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. Fairy Ffueen. 

A lid the cobler’s temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem , 

That princes wear, derives from them. Swift . 

2, The mark of royalty worn on the head ; the crown. 

A crown. 

Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and fleeplefs nights, 

To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton’s Par . Lofl. 

Why fhould he ravifh then that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Mud fhortly plant on his. Denham’s Sophy. 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey. 

And dopt our prince in his triumphant way, 

Fled like a mid before this radiant day. Rofcommon. 

Diade'med. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a diadem; 
crowned. 

Not fo, when diadem’d with rays divine, 

Touch’d with the flame that breaks from virtue’s fhrine. 
Her priefllefs mufe forbids the good to dye, 

And opes the temple of eternitv. Pope. 

Di'a drom. n f. pt ] The time in which any motion 
is performed ; the time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of one inch, 
an inch one tenth of a philofophical foot, a philofophical foot' 

\ one third of a pendulum; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, are each equal to one fecond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Dije'resis. n. f. pjai£icrij ] The feparation or disjunction of 
fyllables ; as a”er. 

Diagno'stick. v. f [hayivus-Ku.] A fymptom by which a dif- 
eafe is didinguifhed from others. 

I fliall lay down fome indifputabie marks of this vice, that 
whenever we fee the tokens, we may conclude the plague is 
in the houfe : — let us hear your diagnofiicks. Collier on Pride. 

One of our phyficians proved dilappointed of his prognof- 
ticks, or rather diagn flicks. Harvey on Confumptions. 

DIAGONAL, adj. [kcuyan®*.] Reaching from one angle to 
another, fo as to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The mondrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, and with 
fome difadvantage ; the fhortnefs being fixed unto the legs of 
one fide, that might have been more properly placed upon 
the diagonal movers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c . 5. 

This, and all like forts of done that are compofed of gra- 
nules, will cut and rive in any direction, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a diagonal , as horizontally and parallel to the 
fide of tne drata. Woodward on Foffils. 

Diagonal, n.f. [from the adjeflive.] A line drawn from 
angle to angle, and dividing a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. 
the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof the diagonal is an 


,1 
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inch long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
line into a certain number of equal parts. Laches 

Diagonally, adv. [from diagonal.] In a diagonal diiccdon* 

The right and left are not defined by philolophers accord- 
ing to common acceptation, that is, refpeedively from one 
man unto another, or any conflant fite in each, as though 
that fhould be the right in one, which, upon confront or facing, 
dands athwart or diagonally unto the other; but were cnfiin- 
guifhed, according unto their activity and predominant loco- 
motion, on the either fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

DiAgram. n.f [hdy^a A delineation of geometrical 

figures ; a mathematical fcheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming demonflra- 
tion in the mathematicks ; very fpecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. , Dryden. 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of thefe cogita- 
tive lines and angles, and demonflrate their properties of per- 
ception and appetite, as plainly as we know the other proper- 
ties of triangles and circles ? Bentley’s Sermons. 

Diagr yRjiates. n.f [from diagrydiutn, Lat ] Strong purga- 
tives made with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to he evacuated by diagrydiates , 
mixed with tartar, or fome acid, or rhubarb powder. Floyer. 

DIAL. n.f. [diale, Skinner.] A plate marked with lines> 
where a hand or fliadow fhews the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is fhort : 

To fpend that fhortnefs bafely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a Mai’s point, 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour. Shakcfp. Henry TV. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have 
no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants or animals ; and 
the fly fhadow deals away upon the dial, and the quickeA eye 
can difeover ilo more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepf c. 1 1. 

Dial-plate, n.f [dial and plate.] That oh which hours or 
lines are marked. 

He tells us that the two friends, being each of them pof- 
feffed of one of thefe needles, made a kind of dial-plate, in- 
ferring it with the four and twenty letters, in the fame man- 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. Addlfon s Spectator, N°. 241. 

DIALE'CT. n.f. 

1. The fubdivifion of a language; as the Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
iEolic dialedls. 

2. Stile; manner of expreflion. 

When themfelves do pradtife that whereof they write, they 
change their dialed ; and thofe words they fhun, as if there 
were in them fome fectet ding. Hooker , b. v. f 2 2. 

3. Language; fpeech. 

In her youth 

There is a prone and fpeechlefs dialedl. 

Such as moves men. Shahefp. Me afire for Me afire. 

If the conferring of a kind nets did not bind the perfon, 
upon whom it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, 
why, in the univerfiil dialett of the world, are kindneffes dill 
called obligations ? South’s Sermons . 

Diale'ctical. adj. [from dicdeSlick.] Logical; argumental. 

Thofe dialectical fubtleties that the fchoolmen too often 
employ about phyfiological myfleries, are wont much more 
to declare the wit of him that ufes them, than increafe the 


knowledge of fober lovers of truth. 


Boyle. 


DIALEG 1 ICK. n.f. [oiaAt kimr,.] Logick ; the a£t of rea 


foning. 


DiaRling. n.f. [from dial.] The fciaterick fcience ; the 
knowledge of fhadow ; the ad! of condrudting dials on which 
the fhadow may fhew the hour. 

Di a list. n.J. [from dial. ] A condrudfer of dials. 

Scientifick dialijls, by the geometrick confiderations of 
lines, have found out rules to mark out the irregular motion 
of the fhadow in all latitudes, and on all planes. Moxon. 

DiaRogist. n.f [from dialogue.] A fpeaker in a dialogue or 
conference; a writer of dialogues. 

DIALOGUE, n. f. A07©-. ] A conference ; a converfation 
between two or more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men have 
compiled in praife of the owl and cuckow ? Shakefpeare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex ! Lafcivious dialogues 
are innocent with you. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

In eafy dialogues is Fletcher’s praife ; 

He mov’d the mind, but had not pow’r to raife. Dryden. 

To Dialogue, v. a. [from the noun.] 7 o difeourfe with 
another ; to confer. 

Do’fl dialogue with thy fliadow ? Shakefpeare’ s Timon. 

Dialysis, n.f. [^a.w?.] The figure in rhetorick by which 
fyllables or words are divided. 

DIAMETER, n.f [<G and ^=t^.] The line, which paffl no- 
through the center of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts. & 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, according to 
rtolemy and Alfraganus, is feventeen times the diameter of 
the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, about one hundred 
and twenty thoufand miles. Raleigh’s Hijtcry of the World. 
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The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one that I ever 
faw : it lies in almoft a round figure of about thirty miles in 
the diameter. Addijon s Remarks on Italy. 

Diametral, adj. [from diameter.'] Defcribing the diameter ; 
relating to the diameter. 

Dia'metrally. adv. [from diametral .] According to the 
diie&ion of a diameter. 

Chriftian piety is, beyond all other things, diameirelly op- 
pofed to profanenefs and impiety of a&ions. Hammond. 

Diame'trical. adj. [from diameter.] 

1 . Defcribing a diameter. 

2. Obferving the direction of a diameter. 

The fin of calumny is fet in a moft diametrical oppofition 
to the evangelical precept of loving our neighbours as our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue , f v. 

Diametrically, adv. [from diametrical . ] In a diametrical 
direction. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was diametri- 
cally againft his confidence and his honour, and, in truth, his 
Security. Clarendon , b. viii. 

When it is thus intercepted in its pafiage, the vapour, 

. which cannot penetrate the Stratum diametrically , glides 
along the lower Surface of it, permeating the horizontal 
interval, which is betwixt the faid denfe ftratum and that 
which lies underneath it. Woodxuard. 

Diamond, n. f [diamante French; adamas, Latin.] 

The diamond , the moft valuable and hardeft of all the gems, 
is, when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid as the pureft 
water; and is eminently diftinguifhed from all other fub- 
ftances by its vivid fplendour, and the brightnefs of its re- 
flexions. It is extremely various in fhape and fize, being 
found in the greateft quantity very fmall, and the larger ones 
extremely feldom met with. The largeft ever known is that 
in the pofieflion of the great Mogul, which weighs two hun- 
dred and feventy-nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
feven hundred and fieventy-nine thoufand two hundred and 
forty-four pounds. The diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongeft fires, except the concentrated folar rays, without 
hurt; and even that infinitely fierceft of all fires does it no in- 
jury, unlefs directed to its weaker parts. It bears a glafs-houfe 
fire for many days, and, if taken carefully out, and luffered to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright aqd beautiful as before ; 
but if taken haftily out, it will fometimes crack, and even 
fplit into tw T o or three pieces. The places where we have 
diamonds are the Eaft Indies and the Brafils ; and though they 
are ufually found clear and colourlefs, yet they are fometimes 
flightly tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the 
mixture of fome metalline particles. Hill on Foffds. 

This diamond was my mother’s : take it, heart; 

But keep it ’till you woo another wife. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for the diamond , the chain you promifed. Sbakefpeare. 
I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Mer. Wives cf Wind/. 

The diamond is preferable and vaftly fuperior to all others 
in luftre and beauty ; as alfo in hardnefs, which renders it 
more durable and lafting, and therefore much more valuable, 
than any other ftone. Woodward’s Mett. Fojj ] 

The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 

Fair as the ftar that ufhers in the morn. Rlackm. Creation. 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 

Collected light, compaCL Thomfon s Summer , /. 140. 

Di'apase. n. f. [oha Trci&v.] A chord including all tones. The 
old word for diapafon. See Diapason. 

And ’twixt them both a quadrant was the bafe. 
Proportion’d equally by feven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place. 

All which compa&ed made a good diapafe. Fairy fjjueen. 

The fweet numbers and melodious meafures, 

With which I wont the winged words to tie. 

And make a tuneful diapafe of pleafures. 

Now being let to run at liberty. Spenfer. 

Diapa'son. n.f [IHx&v.] 

Diapafon denotes a chord which includes all tones : it is the 
fame with that we call an eighth, or an oCtave; becaufe there 
are but feven tones or notes, and then the eighth is the fame 
again with the firft. _ . Harris. 

°It difeovereth the true coincidence of founds into diapafons , 
which is the return of the fame found. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 

Harfh din 

Broke the fair mufick that all creatures made 
To their great L,ord, whofe love their motion fway’d 
In perfeCt: diapafon , w'hilft they ftood 
In firft obedience, and their ftate of good. 

Many a fweet rife, many as fweet a fall, 

A full-mouth diapafon fwallows all. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon doling full in man. 



Dryden. 


Milton. 


Crajhaw. 
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DFAPER. n.f. [ diapre , French, of uncertain etymology i 

1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures. 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine; 

Nor any weaker, which his work doth boaft 
In diaper , in damafk, or in lyne, 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious net-work to compare.' 

2. A napkin ; a towel. P Jer ' 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofe- water, and beftrew’d with flowers; 

Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Hakefgtare 

To Draper, v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To variegate; to diverfify ; to flower. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot fhould wrong, 

The ground he ftrew’d with flow r ers all along, 

And diaper’d like the difcoloured mead. Spcnftr 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame earth with a new 
livery, diapered with various flowers, and chequered with de- 
lightful objecls. Howel’s Vocal Forref, 

2. To draw flowers upon doaths. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken, and 
taken, as it were, by the half ; for reafon tells you, that your 
fold muft cover fome what unfeen. Peacham on Drawing. 

Diaphame'ity. n.f [from hxpumz.] Tranfparency; pel- 
lucidnefs ; power of tranfmitting light. 

Becaufe the outward coat of the eye ought to be pellucid, 
to tranfmit the light, which, if the eyes fhould always ftand 
open, would be apt to grow dry and lhrink, and lofe their 
diaphaneity ; therefore are the eyelids fo contrived as often to 
wink, that fo they may, as it were, glaze and varnifh them 
over with the moifture they contain. Ray on the Creation. 

Diapha'njck. adj. [Ad and $«.»<&.'] Tranfparent; pellucid; 
having the power to tranfmit light. 

Air is an element fuperior, and lighter than water, 
through whofe vaft, open, fubtile, diaphanick , or tranfparent 
body, the light, afterwards created, eafily tranfpired. 

Raleigh’s Hijloiy of the World. 
DIA'PHANOUS. adj. [&<* and <pd.ivu.] Transparent; clear; 
tranflucent ; pellucid ; capable to tranfmit light. 

Ariftotle caileth light a quality inherent, or clearing to a 
diaphanous body. Raleigh’ s Hijlory of the World. 

When he had taken off the infeCt, he found in the leaf 
very little and diaphanous eggs, exaCtly like to thofe which yet 
remained in the tubes of the fly’s womb. Ray on the Creation. 

DiaphoreTick. adj. Sudorifick; promoting a 

diaphorefis or perfpiration ; caufing fweat. 

Diaphoreticks , or promoters of perfpiration, help the organs 
of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of the aliment make it 
perfpirable. Arbuthnot on A.iments. 

A diaphcretick medicine, or a fudoriflek, is fomething that 
will provoke fweating. Watts, 

DF APHRAGM. n.f [hct'ppccyf/.x.] 

1. The midrift which divides the upper cavity of the body from 
the lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides a hollow body. 

It confifts of a fafciculus of bodies, round, about one fixth 
of an inch in diameter, hollow, and parted into numerous cells 
by means of diaphragms , thick fet throughout the whole length 
of the body. Woodward on Fojjih. 

DIARRHOE'A. n.f [A^oW,.] A flux of the belly, whereby 
a perfon frequently goes to ftool, and is cured either by 
purging off the caufe, or reftringing the bowels. ffancy. 
During his diarrhoea I healed up the fontanels. Wifeman . 

Di arrhoeTick. adj. [from diarrhoea.] Promoting the flux 
of the belly ; folutive ; purgative. _ 

Millet is diarrhcetick , cleanfing, and ufeful in difeafes ot 
the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DFary. n.f. [ diarium , Latin.] An account of the tian- 
aCtions, accidents, and obfervations of every day ; a journal. 

In fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen but J 
and fea, men make diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein o 
much is to be obferved, they omit it. Bacon , Efjay O' 

I go on in my intended diary . Tatler , N . 

Dl.FsTOLE. n.f [hetroto .] m . 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a fhortfy liable is made long. 

2. The dilation of the heart. . f 

The fyftole feems to refemble the forcible bending 0 
fpring, and tfie diaflole its flying out again to its natuia at e - 

V 55 J Ray on the Creation. 

Dia'style. [ 2*a and rut.®-, a pillar.] A fort of edifice ' v ^ere 
the pillars ftand at fiuch a diftance from one another, tn 
three diameters of their thicknefs are allowed for micrco u _ 
niation. 

Di A TERSER ON. n.f. [of om and r Ecra-spa, four.] 

val in mufick, compofed of one greater tone, one to 
and one greater femi-tone; its proportion being 25 
three. It is called, in mufical compofition, a per go ^ n y Si 

Diato'nick. [of ] The ordinary foit of 

which proceeds by different tones, either in 


Harris . 
An inter- 
lefler, 


afeending or 

dek ending 


\ 
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defc ending. It contains only the two greater arid lefler tones, 
and the greater femi-tone. _ Harris. 

Diaze'ntick Tone, [of hec and (vyvvpi.] Iri the ancient Greek 
mufick, disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it ; and 
which being; joined to either, made a fifth. This is, in our 
mufick, from A to B. 

Thev allowed to this diazentick tone, which is our La, Mi, 
the proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable dif- 
ference of the fifth and four h. Harris. 

Di'bble. n.f [from dipfel, Dutch, a {harp point, Skinner ; 
from dabble, Junius.] A fmall fpade ; a pointed inftrument 
with which the gardeners make holes for planting. 

Dica'city. n.f [ dicacitas , Lat.] Pertnefs ; faucinefs. DU 7. 
DFbstone. n.j". A little ftone which children throw at an- 
other ftone. 

I have feen little girls exercife whole hours together, and 
take abundance of pains to be expert at dibjlones , as they call 
it. Locke. 

DiCE. n.f The plural of die. See Die: 

It is above a hundred to one againft any particular throw, that 
you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical dice ; 
becaufe there are fo many feveral combinations of the fix faces 
of four dice : now, after you have caft all the trials but one, 
it is ftill as much odds at the laft remaining time, as it was at 
the firft. Bentley s Sermons. 

To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.] To game with dice. 

I was as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need to be ; vir- 
tuous enough ; fwore little ; diced not above feven times a 
week ; went to a bawdy-houfe not above once in a -quarter 
of an hour. Sbakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. i. 

Dice -box. n f [dice and box.] The box from which the dice 
a-re thrown. 

What would you fay, fhould you fee the fparkler {baking 
her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table 
with a dice-box? Addifon s Guardian, N°. 120. 

Di'cer. n.f [from dice.] A player at dice ; a gamefter. 

They make marriage vows 

As falfe as dicers oaths. Sbakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Dich. adj. This word feems corrupted from dit for do it. 

Rich men fin, and I eat root : 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. Shakef. Timon. 
Dichotomy, n.f [& ] Diftribution of ideas by 
pairs. 

Some perfons have difturbed the order of nature, and abufed 
their readers by an affedlation of dichotomies , trichotomies, 
fevens, twelves, & c. Let the nature of the fubjedf, confidered 
together with the defign which you have in view, always de- 
termine the number of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 
DPckens. A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing, as it 
feems, much the fame with the devil ; but I know not whence 
derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? 

— I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my hufband had 
him of. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial firm ? 

But han’t you found it, fir ? Congreve’ s Old Batchelor, 

D i'cher of Leather, n.f [dicra, low Latin.] Ten hides. Di£t. 
I o DEC i Al 11. v. a. [difio, Latin.] To deliver to another 
with authority ; to declare with confidence. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above. 

My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Wbatfoever is dictated to us by God himfelf, or by- men 
who are divinely infpired, muft be believed with full afiu- 

rance * . Watts’s Logick. 

Dictate, n. f [, diSlatum , Latin.] Rule or maxim delivered 
-with authority; prefeription ; prefeript. 

Others caft about for new difcovCries, and to feek in their 
own thoughts tor thofe right helps of art which will fcarce be 
found, I fear, by thole who fervilely confine themfelves to the 
dictates of others. Locket 

I credit what the Grecian dittates fay. 

And Samian founds o’er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 

1 lien let this dictate of my love prevail ; 

Xnftant, to foreign realms prepare to fail, 

1 o learn your father’s fortunes. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 

IONl n 'f [ from diFlate . ] The a£t or practice of 
dictating or preferibing;. 

DICTATOR, n.f. [Latin.] 

ri . A magiftrate of Rome made in times of exigence and diftrefs, 
find inverted with abfolute authority. 

^ Kind dictators made, when they came home. 

Their vanquith’d foes free citizens of Rome. Waller. 

Julius with honour tam’d Rome’s foreign foes; 

But patriots fell, ere thus dictator rofe. ° Prior. 

2. One inverted with abfolute authority. 

Unanimous they all commit the care, 

And management of this main enterprize, 

Fo him their great dictator. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

3. One whofe credit or authority enables him to direlt the con- 
duct or opinion of others. 


1. 


2. 
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Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over another, Ccp 
have the authority to be the dictator ol principles, and teacher 
of unqueftionable truths. Lode. 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, {hottld let- 
up perfons for dictators to all the reft of mankind, is a moft 
fhameful invafion of the right ot our underftanding. Watts. 

Dictatorial, adj. [from dictator.] Authoritative; confi 
dent ; dogmatical ; overbearing. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, or an ob- 
fervator that treats of trade and politicks in a dictatorial 
ftyle, and is lavilh in the praife of the author. Waits. 

Dictatorship, n.f [f rom dictator.] 

1; The office of dictator. 

This is the folemneft title they can confer under the prince 
dem, being indeed a kind of diClatorfAp. Wt otton * 

2. Authority ; infolent confidence. 

This is that perpetual diClatorfAp which is exercifed by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryden . 

DictaTure. n.f [diClatura^ Latin.J The office of a dicta- 
tor ; didlatorftiip. DiCt . 

Di'ction: n.f. [ diction , French; diClio, Latin.] Stile; lan- 
guage ; exprefiion. 

There appears in every part of his diction j or expreffion, 
a kind of noble and bold purity. Dryden. 

Dictionary, n.f. [diCtionarium, Latin.] A book contain- 
ing the words of any language in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of their meaning ; a lexicon ; a vocabulary ; a 
word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac- 
count that they ftand in awe of charms, fpells, and conjura- 
tions ; that they are afraid of letters and characters, notes 
and dafties, which, fet together, do fignify nothing ; and not 
only in'thc dictionary of man, but in thefubtler vocabulary of 
fatal;. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. ro. 

Is it fuch a horrible fault to tranflate fimulacra images ? I fee 
what a good thing it is to have a good catholick dictionary. StilL 
An army, or a parliament, is a collection of men ; a dic- 
tionary, or nomenclature, is a collection of words. Watts, 

Did. of do. [bife, Saxon.] 

The preterite of do. 

Thou can’ft not fay I did it. Sbakefpeare . 

What did that greatnefs in a woman’s mind ? 

Ill lodg’d and weak to aCt what it defign’d. Dryd. Aurengz. 
The fign of the pfeter- imperfeCt tenfe, or perfect. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 

Or rail at arts he did not underhand. Dryden ■. 

3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, I did really love him. 

Didactical, ladj. [^iW]^©-.] Preceptive; giving precepts : 

Dida'ctick. 5 as a didaCtick poem is a poem that gives rules 

for fome art; as the Georgicks. 

The means ufed to this purpofe are partly didactical , andl 
partly protreptical, demoriftrating the truth of the gofpel ; and 
then urging the profeflors of thofe truths to be ftedfaft in the 
faith, and to beware of infidelity. JHard on Infidelity » 

Di'dapper. n.f [from dip.] A bird that dives into the 
water. 

DidaCcalick. adj. [^uo-xx/^k^.] Preceptive; didaCtick 5 
giving precepts in fome art. 

I found it neceflary to form fome ftory, and give a kind of 
ody to the poem : under what fpecies it may be compre- 
hended, whether didafcalick or heroick, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the criticks. Prior, 

To DFdder. v. a. [diddern, Teut. zittern. Germ.] To quake 
with cold ; to {hiver. A provincial word. Skinner. 

Didst. T he fecond perfon of the preter tenfe of do. See Did. 

^Oh laft and beft of Scots ! who didf maintain 
T hy country’s freedom from a foreign reign. Drvden 

To DIE. .... [bea 5 , Saxon, a colour.] ° To tinge; to colour; 
to ftain. 

So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as dy’d her cheeks with pale. Milt. P. L. 

All white, a virgin faint fhe fought the {kies ; 

For marriage, though it fullies not, it dies. Dryden. 

Die. n.f. [from the verb.] Colour; tincTure ; ftain; hue acquired. 

It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 

Which makes my whit’ft part black. Shakefp. Henrv VIII. 
We have dainty works of feathers of wonderfuf luftre, 
excellent dies, and many. Bacon’s New Atlantis . 

Uarknefs we fee emerges into light. 

And fhining funs defeend to fable night : 

Ev n heav’n itfeft receives another die. 

When weary’d animals in {lumbers lie 
Of midnight eafe ; another, when the gray 
Of morn preludes the fplendor of the day. Dryden’ s Fables. 
It is very furprifmg to fee the images of the mind ftamped 
upon the afpe# ; to fee the cheeks take the die of the paflions 
and appear in all the colours and complexions of thought. 

•T-i. n , . Coll 'ier of the A fpeCt. 

Firft this 

i he fends on earth ; then that of deeper die 

Steals foft behind. Thompfin’s Summer, l 1685. 
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To Die. v.n. [beafeian, Saxon. ] 

1. To lofe life j to expire ; to pafs into another Hate of 
exiftence. 

I hou do ft kill me with thy unkind falfhood ; and it grieves 
me not to die, but it grieves me that thou art the murtherer. 

Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conqucfts long furvive. 

Dying ere fcarce he had begun to live. Addif. Ovid. Metam. 

Oh let me live my own, and die fo too ! 

To live and die is all I have to do ? Pope’s bp files. 

2 . To perifli by violence or difeafe. 

The dira only ferved to confirm him in his firft opinion, 
that it was his deftiny to die in the enfuing combat. Dryden . 

Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies, 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 

In vain a fingle Trojan fues for grace ; 

But leaft the Tons of Priam’s hateful race : 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ! 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more ! 

He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die ; 

And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality. Pope’s Horn. Iliad. 

3. It has by before an inftrument of death. 

4. Of before a difeafe. 

They often come into the world clear, and with the ap- 
pearance of found bodies ; which, notwithftanding, have 
been infeCted with difeafe, and have died of it, or at leaft 
have been very infirm. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and of before a pofitive 
caufe. 

At firft Ihe ftartles, then fhe ftands amaz’d ; 

At laft with terror fhe from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein (he gaz’d. 

And fhuns it ftill, although for thirft file die. Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. Addifon. 

Hipparchus being paflionately fond of his own wife, who 
was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall. Addif. 

6. 1 o be punifhed with death. 

If I die for it, as no lefs is threatened me, the king my old 
mafter muft be relieved. # ShakeJ'p. King Lear. 

What is the love of our neighbour ? 

—-The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom 
Chrift died. Hammond’s Bract. Catcch. 

*]. To be loft ; to perifli ; to come to nothing. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 

Ufingthofe thoughts which Ihould indeed ha vedied 
With them they think on. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If any fovereignty, on account of his property, had been 
.veiled in Adam, which in truth there was not, it would have 
died with him. Locke. 

Whatever pleafure any man may take in fpreading whifpers, 
he will find greater fatisfaCtion by letting the fecret die within 
his own breaft. Spectator , N°. 595. 

8. To fink ; to faint. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a ftone. 1 Sa. 

9. [In theology.] To perifli everlaftingly. 

So long as God fliall live, fo long lhall the damned die. 

Hahewell on Providence. 

10. To languifli with pleafure or tendernefs. 

To founds of heav’nly harps fhe dies away. 

And melts in vifions of eternal day. Pope’s Eloi. to Abelard. 

11. To vanifh. 

'Phis battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. H. VI. 
The fmaller ftains and blemilhes may die away and difap- 
pear, amidft the brightnefs that furrounds them ; but a blot of 
a deeper nature cafts a {hade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 256. 

12. [In the ftile of lovers.] To languifli with affeCtion. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, that they 

died for Rebecca. Tatler y N°. 110. 

3 3. To wither as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die , it 
abideth alone ; but if it die , it bringeth forth much fruit. 

John xii. 25. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. n.f pi. dice, [de^ French; dis, Welfh.] 

1. A fmall cube, marked on its faces with numbers from one to 
fix, which gamefters throw in play. 

Keep a gamefter from the dice , and a good ftudent from his 
book, and it is wonderful. ShakeJ'p. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

I have fet my life upon a caft, 

And I will ftand the hazard of the die. Shakef Richard III. 
He knows which way the lot and the die lhall fall, as per- 
fectly as if they were already caft. South’s Sermons. 

2 . Hazard j chance ; 

Eftfoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 

Temp’ring the paftion with advifement flow, 

And muft’ring might on enemy difmay’d ; 

For tli’ equal die of war he well did know. Fairy ELteen. 

So both to battle fierce arranged are 5 
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In whiph his harder fortune was to fall 

Under m"y fpear : fuch is the die of war. Fairy «W t • 

1 hine is the adventure, thine the victory : 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the die for thee. Dry dens Fnhho 

3. Any cubick body. ' 

Die. n. f. plur. dies. The ftamp ufed in coinage; 

There have been fuch variety of dies made ufe of b 
Wood in ftamping his money, that it makes the difeoverv of 
counterfeits more difficult. gfjf 

Di'er. n.f [from die.] One who follows the trade of dyffif’ 
one who dies cloaths. « ' 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ftain’d. 

Never again its native whitenefs gain’d. Walhr 

There were fome of very low rank and profeffions, who 
acquired great eftates : coblers, diers , and fhoemakers eave 
publick fliows to the people. Arbutbnot on Qoim 

DFET. n.f [ diceta , low Latin ; Slcara.] 

1. Food ; provifions for the mouth ; victuals. 

They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curiofity of 
diet , than to maintain life. Raleigh’s Hijhry of the JForld 
Time may come, when mgn 
With angels may participate ; and find 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. Milt. Par. Lof. 
No part of diet , in any feafon, is fo healthful, fo natural 
and fo agreeable to the ftomach, as good and well-ripened 

fruits : > Temple . 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bodies, where 
acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; but not fo proper where 
the canals are obftruCted, it being void of all faline quality. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, for the prevention 
or cure of any difeafe. 

I commend rather fome diet for certain feafons, than fre- 
quent ufe of phyfick ; for thofe diets alter the body more, and 
trouble it lefs. Bacon , EJfay 31. 

I reftrained myfelf to fo regular a diet , as to eat flefh but 
once a day, and little at a time, without fait or vinegar. Temp. 

ToDi'et. v. a: [from the noun.] 

1. To feed by the rules of medicine. 

She diets him with fafting every day. 

The fwelling of his wounds to mitigate. 

And made him pray both eafly and eke late. Fairy ^ heen \ 
Shew a while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fick of happinefs, 

And purge th’ obftruCtions, which begin to flop 
Our very veins of life. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p . 

He was not taken well ; he had not din’d : 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold ; and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
T o give or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Than in our prieftlike fafts ; therefore I’ll watch him 
’Till he be dieted to my requeft. Shakefp. ConoJanus, 

I will attend my hufband, be his nurfe, 

Diet his ficknefs ; for it is my office. ShakeJ'p. Com. of Err. 

Henceforth my early care 
Shall ’tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe 
’'Fill dieted by thee, I grow mature 

In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. Milt.P.L. 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had 
lefs occafioh : we have dieted a healthy body into a confump- 
tion, by plying it with phyfick inftead of food. hwft. 

2. To give food to. 

I’m partly led to diet my revenge 
For that I do fufpeCt the lufty Moor 
Hath leapt into my feat. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

3. To board ; to fupply with diet. 

To Di'et. v. n. 

1. To eat by rules of phyfick. 

2. ,To eat ; to feed. 

I join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 

Spare faft, that oft with gods doth diet. _ Milton. 

Diet-drink, n.f [diet and drink.] Medicated liquors; chin/ 

brewed with medicinal ingredients. ? 

The obfervation will do that better than the lady s te 

drinks , or apothecary’s medicines. , Lo ff 

Di'et. n.f. [from dies , an appointed day, Skinner: from te 
an old German word fignifying a multitude, Junius. J n 
affembly of princes or eftates. . 

An emperour in title without territory, who can °[^“ 1I l n0 
thing of importance but by a diet, or aflembly of t “ e e . a ^ 
of many free princes, ecclefiaftical and temporal. a et l‘ 

DiFtary. adj. [from diet. ] Pertaining to the ru ® ^ 

DiFter. n. f [from diet.] One who preferibes rules for 
ing ; one who prepares food by medicinal rules. 

He fauc’d our broth as Juno had been fick. 

And he her dieter. Sbahff earls Cgg* 

Diete'tical. \n.f [awAwh] Relating to diet , e » P 

Diete'tick. j to the medicinal cautions about the u v ^ 
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He received no other counfel than to refrain from cold 
drink, which was but a dietetical caution, and fuch as, with- 
out a journey to AHculapius, culinary prefcription might 
have been afforded; Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 1. 

This book was received by the publick with the reipeCt 
that was due to the importance of its contents : it became the 
fubjeCt of converfation, and produced even feCts in the dietetick 
philofophy. _ . Arbuthnot on Aliments, Pref. 

To DI'FFFR. v. n. [dijfero, Latin.] . 

j To be diftinguiflied from ; to have properties and qualities 

’ not the fame with thofe of another perfon or thing. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. bacon s Hatwal Hiflory. 
Thy prejudices, Syphax, wont difeern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, ^ 

Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Addifon s Cato. 
The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in their qua- 
1 iti CS . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To contend ; to be at variance. 

A man that is o? judgment and underftanding lhall fo me ” 
times hear ignorant men differ, and know well within himfelr 
that thofe which fo differ mean one thing, and yet they them- 
feives never agree. _ bacon s EJfays. 

There are certain meafures to be kept, which may leave a 
tendency rather to gain than to irritate thofe who differ with 
you in their fentiments. Addifon s Freeholder, N~. 19. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit j 
We’ll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

Others differ with me about the truth and reality of thefe 
(peculations. Cheyne s 1 hil. Piinc. 

3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things purely fpeculative, as thefe are, and no ingre- 
dients of our faith, it is free to differ from one another in our 
opinions and fentiments. bur net s Theory oj the Eai th. 

Difference, n. f [differentia, Latin.] 

1. State of being diitinCt from fomething ; contrariety to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference be- 
tween cuftoms of the church doth no harm. Hooker , b. iv. 

2. The quality by which one differs from another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was not in the 
beginning given to the fucceflion of blood, but to the fuccef- 
fion of virtue. Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Thus born alike, from virtue firft began 
The dff'rence that diftinguilh’d man from man : 

He claim’d no title from defeent of blood, 

But that which made him noble, made him good. Dryden. 
Though it be .ufeful to difeern every variety that is to be 
found in nature, yet it is not convenient to confider every 
' difference that is in things, and divide them into diftituft claffes, 
under every fuch difference. Locke. 

3. The difproportion between one thing and another caufed by 
the qualities of each. 

You fliall fee great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
.Sicilia. Shakefpeare’ s Winter s Tale. 

Oh the ftrange difference of man and man ! 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due ; 

My fool ufurps my body. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear . 

Here might be feen a great difference between men practifed 
to fight, and men accuftomed only to fpoil. • Flayward, 

4. Difpute 3 debate; quarrel; controverfy. 

What was the difference ? 

It was a contention in publick. Shakef. Cymheline. 

Fie is weary of his life that hath a difference with any of 
them, and will walk abroad after daylight. Sandys. 

5. DiftinCiion. 

Our conftitution, under a good adminiftration, docs not 
only make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even among the guilty, between fuch as are more or lefs 
criminal. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 31. 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
there lliould be fuch differences among them, about that which 
they pretend to be the only means of ending differences. Tillotf 

6. Point in queftion ; ground of controverfy. 

Are you acquainted with the difference. 

That holds this prefent queftion in the court? Shakefpeare. 

7. A logical diftincfioil. 

Some are never without a difference, and commonly, by 
amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch the matter. Bacon’s Effays. 

8. Evidences of diftindlion ; differential marks. 

Henry had the title of fovereign, yet did not put thofe 
things in execution which are the true marks and differences of 
fovereignty. Davies. 

ToD inference, v. a. [from the noun.] To caufe 4 dif- 
ference ; to make one thing not the fame as another. 

Mo ft are apt to feck all the differences of letters in thofe 
articulating motions ; whereas feveral combinations of letters 
are framed by the very fame motions of thofe organs, which 
are commonly obferved, and are differenced by other concur- 
rent caufes. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Grafs differenceth a civil and well cultivated region from a 
barren and defolate wildernefs. Ray on the Creation . 

Vol. I. 
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We fee nothing that differences the courage of Mneftheua 
from that of Sergefthus. Pope’s EJJhy on Homer. 

Different, adj. [from differ.] 

1. Diftincft; not ‘the fame. 

Happinefs confifts in things which produce plealure, ancl, in 
the abfence of thofe, which caufe any pain; now thefe, to 
different men, are very different things. Locke* 

There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to 
five different churches. Addijon on Italy. 

2. Of many contrary qualities. 

The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unaccuftom d air. 

And other climes, where diff’rent food and foil 

Portend diftempers. Phi dips. 

0. Unlike; diffimilar. 

Neither the Ihape of faces, nor the age, nor the colour, 
ouoht to be alike in all figures, any more than the nair ; be- 
caufe men are as different from each other, as the regions in 
which they are born are different. Dryden s Dufrefnop 

Differf/nti al Method , is applied to the dodlrine of infinite 1- 
mals, or infinitely fmall quantities, called the arithmetick of 
fluxions ; about the invention of which there has been a con- 
teft between Leibnitz and Sir Ifaac Newton. It confifts 
in defeending from whole quantities to theii infinitely fmall 
differences, and comparing together thefe infinitely fmall dif- 
ferences, of what kind foever they be ; and from thence it 
takes the name of the differential calculus, or analyfis of in- 
finitefimals. Hahns. 

Differently, adv. [from different.] In a different manner. 
Pie may confider how differently he is affected by the fame 
thought, which prefents itfelf in a great writer, from what he 
is when he finds it delivered by a perfon of an ordinary genius* 

Addi on’s Spectator, L°. 4c 9. 
D'ifferingly. adv. [from differing.] in a different manner. 
Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface may remit 
the light fo differingly, as to vary a colour. Boyle • 

DFFF1CIL. adj. [dijfcilis, Latin.] 

1. Difficult; hard; not eafy ; not obvious. Little ufed. 

That that fhould give motion to an unwieldy bulk, which 
itfelf hath neither bulk nor motion, is of as diffeit apprehend 
lion as any myftery in nature. Glcinv. ScepJ. c. 4. 

Latin was not more diffcil. 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whiffle. Hudibras * 

2. Scrupulous; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope diffcil in granting the difpen- 
fation, doth ufe it Tis a principal argument, concerning the 
king’s merit towards that fee, that he had touched none of 
thofe denier? which had been levied by popes in England. Bac . 
Di'fficilness. n.f. [from diff.il. ] Difficulty to be perfuaded; 
incompliance ; impracticability. 

There be that in their nature do not affeCt the good of 
others : the lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a croffnefs, 
or frowardnels, or aptnefs to oppofe, or dffcilnefs , or the like ; 
but the deeper fort, to envy and mere mifchief. Bacon s Effays. 
DIFFICULT, adj. [ dffeilis , Latin.] 

1. Hard; not eafy ; not facil. 

It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachari 

2. Troublefome; vexatious. 

3. Hard to pleafe ; peevifh ; morofe. 

Di'fficultly. adv. [from difficult] Hardly ; with difficulty. 
A man who has always indulged himfelf in the full enjoy- 
ment of his ftation, will difficultly be perfuaded to think any 
methods unjuft that offer to continue it. Rogers’s Sermons . 
DiFficulty. n.f [from difficult ; difficult}, French.] 

1. Hardnefs; contrariety to eafinefs or facility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we engage ourfelves 
to obferve, is a work of labour and difficulty ; a fervice that 
requires our greateft: care and attention to the di (charge of 
it. Rogers, Serm. 13. 

2. That which is hard to accomplifti ; that which is not eafy. 

They miftake difficulties for impoffibilities ; a pernicious 
miftake certainly ; and the more pernicious, for that men are 
feldom convinced of it, ’till their conviClions do them no 
g°°d- South’s Sermons. 

3. Diftrefs ; oppofition. 

Thus, by degrees, he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat: 

Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 

4. Perplexity in affairs ; uneafinefs of circumftances. 

They lie at prefent under fome difficulties, by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafure, who has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Objection; cavil. 

Men Ihould confider, that railing difficulties concerning the 
myfteries in religion, cannot make them more wife, learned, 
or virtuous. Swift. 

To DIFFPDE. v n. [dffdo, Latin.] To diftruft; to have 
no confidence in. 

With hope and fear 

The woman did th^new folution hear ; • 

The man dffdes in his own augury, 

And doubts the gods. Dryden. 

^ X % DiFfidence. 
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Di FFIDENCE. n. f. [from diffide. J Diftruft ; want of confi- 
dence ; timidity. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men durfi fcarce 
commune or talk one with another ; but there was a general 
diffidence every where. Bacon's Henry VII. 

You have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough befoF$ 

To waver. _ ‘ Milton's Agonffies. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is its true fenfe, 
be only on probable proofs, our afient can reach no higher 
than an afiurance or diffidence , arifing from the more oHefs 
apparent probability of the proofs. Locke. 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 

Whatfoever atheifts think on, or whatfoever they look on, all 
do adminifter fome reafons for fufpicion and diffidence , leaft 
poffibly they may be in the wrong; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall intd the hands of the living God Bentley's Semi . 

Di'ffident. adj. [from diffide.] Not confident; not certain; 
diftruftful. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others ; but yet I am not fo diffident 
of myfelf, as brutifhly to fubmit to any man’s dictates. K.Charles. 

Be not diffident 

Of wifdom ; fhe deferts thee not, if thou 

Difinifs not her, when moft thou need’ft her nigh. Milton. 

I was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lie by me thefe two 
years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 

Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with the Chinefe, 
as being very fhy and diffident in their manner of dealing. 

Arbuthnct. 

Diftrefs makes the humble heart diffident. Clarlffia. 

i o DIFFFND; v a. [ dffindo , Latin.] To cleave in two ; 
to fplit. Diet. 

Diffusion, n. f [dffiffio, Latin.] The a£t of cleaving or 
fplitting. Di£i. 

Diffl aYioJc. n.f [ dffiare , Latin.] The a& of fcattering 
with a blaft of wind. Dipt. 

DFffluence. \n.f. [from dffiuo , Latin.] The quality of 

Di'ffluenc y* \ falling away on all ftdes ; the effedt of fluidi- 
ty ; the contrary to conftftency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new form ; but rather a confidence or deter- 
mination of its dffitiency , and omitteth not its eflence, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown's Vulgar Errours , L. ii. c. j. 

DFffluent. adj. [ dffiuens , Latin.] Flowing every way; 
not confiftent ; not fixed. 

DFFFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin.] Contrary to uniform ; 
having parts of different ftrudlure ; diflimilar; unlike; irre- 
gular ; as a dffiorm flower, one of which the leaves are unlike * 
each other. 

The unequal refra&ions of dffiorm rays proceed not from 
any contingent irregularities ; fuch as are veins, an uneven 
polifli, or fortuitous pofition of the pores of glafs. Newton. 

Diffo'rmity. n.f [from dffiorm . ] Diverflty of form; irre- 
gularity; diflimilitude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure of things, 
they reft not in their eftablifhed natures; but defire in them a 
dijformity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind, 
that formed all things beft. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b.\. c. 1 1 . 

DifFRa'nchisement. n.f. [jranchife, French.] The aft of 
taking away the privileges of a c : ty. 

To DIFf U'SE. v. a. [dffiufus, Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run evejy 
way. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft, long before they 
could fwell to the height of the mountains, they would dffiufe 
themfelves every way. Burnet' s Theory cf the Earth. 

2. Tofpread; tofeatter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create ; inftead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence dffiufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton's Par. Lofl. 
No fedft wants its apoftles to propagate 2nd dffiufe it. 

Decay of Piety. 

A chief renown’d in war, 

Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name. 

And through the conquer’d world dffiufe our fame. Dryden. 

His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 

And charity itfelf was in his face. Dryden s Good Parfn. 

Diffuse, adj. [ diffiufus , Latin.] 

1. Scattered; widely fpread. 

2. Copious ; not concife. 

Diffused, participial adj. [from dffiufe ] This word feems 
to have fignified/in Shakefpeare's time, the fame as wild, un- 
couth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufti at once, 

With fome diffufed fong. Shakef Merry JVroes of JVindfor. 

He grows like favages, . 
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To fwearing and ftern looks, diffus'd attire, 

And every thing that feems unnatural. Shakefp „ 

“"—is 

“sagswsf I "“ ti - «“ - 

Diffusely, adv . [ from dffiufe.'] 
i . Widely ; extenfively. 

0 . Copioufly ; not concifely. 

Diffusion, n.f [from dffiufe.} 

1 * Difperlion ; the ftate or being fcattered every xv? K f( 

Whereas ah bodies a cl either by the communicate m 0 f ih P * 
or by the impreffions and fignatures of their motion* 
the dffiufion of fpecies viable feemeth to participate more f 
the former operation, and the fpecies audible of the latter 


Bacons Natural Pillory , N° 2 6n 
A fheet of v^ry well flecked marbled paper did not call 


d i ft indt colours upon the wall, nor throw its light within 
equal dffiujion ; but threw its beams, uuftained and bri-U tn 
this and that part of the walk Boyle on t.o.oum 

Copioufnefs ; exuberance or ftile. 

Diffusive, adj. [from dffiufe.] 

1. Having the quality of fcattering any thing every way. 

Dffiujive of themielves, where-e’er they pafs 
i ^ h e y ma ^ c warmth in others they expeeft: 

I heir valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men project Dr yd dnn. Mir 

2. Scattered; difperfecl ; having the quality of luflerin^ dif- 

fufion. ° 

No man is of fo general and dffiufve a lufl as to brofecute 
his amours all the world over. _ South's Ser&ons. 

1 he liars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath themafs, 

And upward (hoot and kindle as they pafs, 

And with dffiufve light adorn their heav’nly place. Dryden. 

Cheriftfd with hope, and fed with joy it grows; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom difclofe, 

And round the happy foil dffiufve odour flows. Prior. 
3* Extended ; in full extenfion. 

They are not agreed among themfelves* where infallibility 
is feated ; whether in the pope alone, or a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the dffiufve body of Chriftians. TIM. 
Diffusively, adv. [from dlffufve.] Widely; extenfively; 
every way. 

Diffusiveness, n. f. [from dffiufve.] 

1. Extenfion ; difperfion ; the power of diffufing; the ftate of 
being diffufed. 

2. Want of concifenefs ; large com pafs of expreflion. 

f he fault that I find with a modern legend, is its dj- 
fufivenefs; you have fometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To DIG. v. a. preter. dug , or digged; part. paff. dug, or digged. 
[bic, Saxon, a ditch; dyger, Danifh, to dig.] 

1. To pierce with a fpade. 

1 hen faid he unto me. Son of man. dig now in the wall; 
and when I had digged in the wall, I beheld a door. Ezek. viii, 8. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walks of Jeru- 
. falem, which you have broken down ; and to fill up the mines 
that you have digged by craft and fubtlety, to overthrow the 
fame. iVkitgift. 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many wells; for 
lie had much cattle. 2 Chro. xxvi, 10. 

3. 1 o cultivate the ground by turning it with a fpade. 

The walls of your garden, without, their furniture, look as 
ill as thofe of your houfe ; fo that you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. ' Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
T he branches lopt. Dryden' s Vhg> Georg, ii* 

4. To pierce with a fharp point. 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaft. 

The growing liver ffill fupply’d the feaft. 

5. To gain by digging. < , 

It is digged out of even the higheft mountains, and indeed 
all other parts of the earth contingently and indifferently ; as 
the pyrites. Woodward. 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked fhare ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ftore, 

Digg'd from her entrails firft the precious ore. Dryd Ovid. 
To D ig. v. a. To work with a fpade; to work in making 
holes, or turning the ground. 

They long for death, but it cometh not; andy//^fu r it 
more than far hid treafures. .7°^ 'J' 


Dryden s Mn. 


ii. 


ujc man j ai mu ucaiujca. \ j , ., 

They have often dug into lands that are deferibed in oj 
authors, as the places where fuch particular ftatues or 0 e 
lifks flood, and have feldom failed of fuccefs in their purfuits- 

Addifon s Travels. 

To Dig up. v. a. To throw up that which is covered with eartE 
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If I digg'd up thy forefather’s graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It would not flake mine ire. Shah. H. VI. 

DiYerent. adj. [digerens, Latin.] That which has the power 
of digefting, or caufing digeftion. Didl. 

Digest, n.f [ cligejla , Latin.] The pandedl of the civil law, 
containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

I had a purpofe to make a particular dlgef, or recompile- 
ment of the laws of mine own nation. Bacon. 

Laws in the dlgef fliew that the Romans applied them- 
felves to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To DIGE S T, v. a. [dlgero y dlgef um, Latin.] 

To diftribute into various claftes or repofitories; to range or 


I. 


Dice' 


1. The act of digefting or concodfing food in the ftomach. 
Now good dlgef ion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Dlgef i on is a fermentation begun, becaufe there are all the 
req unites of fuch a fermentation ; heat, air, and motion : but 
it is not a complete fermentation, becaufe that requires a 
greater time than the continuance of the. aliment in the fto- 
niach : vegetable putrefadfion refembles very much animal 
igcfion. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Quantify of food cannot be determined by meafures and 
Vt eights, or any general Leffian rules ; but muft vary with the 
vigour oi decays of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of 
air or of exercife, with the changes of appetite; and then, 
by what every man may find or fufpea of the prefent ftrenath 
or weaknefs of digejtion. Temple. 

^ery morfel to a finished hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tjred d.gejlion. South's Sermons. 

' 1 ^- preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 

'V e conceive, indeed, that a perfedl good concoaion, or 
igejaon, or maturation of fome metals, will produce gold. 

_ Bacon s 'Natural Hlfory , N A q 27 . 

-f-'id chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 

Raue all the labour-houfes of the air, 

■3 P frt lay Crude ™p° urs in di-eftion there. Sladmor. 
3 'tcS , a fth'eme t0ap afti the a£l of mcthodifmg ; the maturation 


* 
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The dlgef Ion of the counfels in Sweden is made in fendtc 9 
confifting of forty counfellors, who are generally the greateft 
men. Temple o 

4. The aa of difpofing a Wound to generate matter. 

5. The difpofition of a wound or fore to generate matter. 

Digestive, adj. [from dlgef.] 

1 . Having the power to caufe digeftion, or to (Lengthen the 
ftomach. 

A chilifaaory menftruum, or a cligef ive preparation, drawn 
from fpecies or individuals, whole ftomachs peculiarly diffolve 
lapideous bodies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, L ii. c. 5* 

2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. 

rt t 1 • . 1 


difpofe methodically. 

2. To concodt in the ftomach, fo as that the various particles of 
food may be applied to their proper ufe. 

If little faults, proceeding on diftemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ftretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew’d, fwallow’d, and digefted. 
Appear. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Each then has organs to dlgef his food ; 

One to beget, and one receive the brood. Prior. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, or in a dunghil : a che- 
mical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by 
meditation to its proper ufe. 

A few chofen friends, who fometimes deign 
T o blefs my humble roof, with fenfe refin’d. 

Learning digefed well. Thbmfons JVinter, l. 550. 

5. To reduce to any plan, fcheme, or method. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 

’Ginning i’ th’ middle : ftarting thence away, 

To what may be digefed in a play. Shakef. 'Troll. andCrcjfid. 

6. To receive without loathing or repugnance; not to reject. 

Firft, let us go to dinner. 

— Nay, let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 

■ — No, pray thee, let it ferve for table talk ; 

I hen howfoe’er thou fpcak’ft, ’mong other things 
1 (hall dlgef <1 1. Shakejpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

The pleafance of numbers, that rudenefs and barbarifin 
might the better tafte and cligef the lefibns of civility. Peacham . 
■7. To receive and enjoy. 

Cornwal and Albany, 

With my two daughters dowers, digeft the third. Shakefp. 

8. [In chirurgery.] To difpofe a wound; to generate pus in 
order to a cure. , ~ 1 

To Dige'st. v. n. To generate matter as a wound, and tend 
to a cure. 

Dige'ster. n.f [from dlgef.] 

1. He that digefts or concodls his food. 

I eople that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, are great 
eaters and ill dlgef ers. Arbcithnot on Coins. 

2. A ftrong vefiei or engine, contrived by M. Papin, wherein to 

boil, with a very ftrong heat, any bony fubftances, fo as to 
reduce them into a fluid ftate. " ffuincy. 

3. That which caufes or (Lengthens the concoiftive power. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for all illnefles of the ftomach, a 
great reftorer of health, and a great dlgef er. Temple. 

Digestible, adj [from dlgef.] That which is capable of 
being digefted or concocted in the ftomac h. 

T hole medicines that purge by ftool enter not into the 
mefenterj/ veins ; but are, at the firft, not dlgef ible by che fto- 
mach, and therefore move immediately downwards to the 

sut ^* Bacon s Natural Hlfory, N 2 . 4?. 

■ stion. n f [from dlgef .] 


The earth and fun were in that very fame ftate ; the one 

other paffive. 


a£Uve, piercing, and dlgef ive by its heat; the other paffive, 
receptive, and ftored with materials for fuch a produdtion. 

Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 


Milt or. 9 

Hudlbras , p. 1. cant. 3* 


6 1,1 °f 

3. Confederating ; methodifing;. 

To bufmefs, ripen’d by dlgef Ac thought, 

This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 

Djge'stive. n. f. [from cligef.] An application which dif* 
pofes a wound to generate matter. 

I drefied it with digej lives. JDifcman cf Abfceffes. 

Di'gger. n.f. [from dig ] One that opens the ground with 
a fpade. 

When we vifited mines, we have been told by diggers, that 
even when the (ky feemed clear, there would fuddenly arife 
a fteam fo thick, that it would put out their candles. Boyle. 

To Dight. v a. [bilrean, to prepare, to regulate, c axon. ] 
To drels; to deck; to bedeck; to embellifh ; to adorn. 

On his head his dreadful hat he dight. 

Which maketh him invilible to fight. Hubberd' sTale* 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale. 

And love the high em bowed roof, 

With antick pillar maffy proof, 

And ftoried windows richly (light 
Gaffing a dim religious light. 

Juft fo the proud in Tilting lafs 
Array’d and dight edW udibras. 

DFgit. n.f. [digitus, Latin.] 

1. 1 he meafure of length containing three fourths of an inch.- 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digits 
high, or fomewhat more, the quickfilver will not fall, but 
remain fufpended in the tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fub- 
jacent mercury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
fphere-. Boyle's Spring of the Air . 

2. Fhe twelfth part of the diameter of the fun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers exprefled by Angle figures; any number 
to ten. 

Not only the number feven and nine, from confiderations 
abftrufe, have been extolled by moft, but all or moft of other 
digits have been as myftically applauded. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Digitated. «dj. [from digitus, Latin.] Branched out into 
he finders ; as a digitated leaf is a leaf compofed of 
many fmall leaves. 

lor animals multifidous, or fuch as are digitated, or have 
feveral divifions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous ; that is, men and elepnants. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

D; gladia'tion. n.f [digladiatio, Latin.] A combat with 
fwords ; any quarrel or conteft. 

Ariflotle feems purpofely to intend the cherifhing of con- 
troverfial digladiatidfis, by his own afFeLion of an intricate 
obfeurity. < Glanv. Scepf c. 19. 

Di gnified, adj. [from otignify.] Invefted with fome dignity : 
it is ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

Abbots are filled dignified clerks, as having fome dignity in 
the church. J -tjUffe's Pcsrcrgon. 

Dignifica'tion. n.f [from dignify.] 

I grant that where a noble and ancient dufeent and merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dign f. cation of that perfon. 

'-r nT^xTTP'tr „ ’ l Va! ton's Angler . 

1 o D. GLYT . v. a. [from dignus and facto, Latin.] 

1. To advance; to prefer ; to exalt. Ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

2. T o honour ; to adorn ; to give luftre. 

Such a day, 

So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

Since Cae far’s fortunes ! “ ' Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

iNot that v/e think us worthy fuch a gueft. 

But your worth will dignify our feaft. Ben. Johnfon's Epirr . 

No turbots dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pete 

Dignitary, n.f [from Sgnas, Latin.] A clergyman ad- 
vanccd to fome dignity ; to feme rank above that of a parochial 

If there be any dignitaries , whofe preferments are per- 
haps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, they may 
be perfons of fuperior merit. J \ .-A 

Di'gnity. n.f. [ dignitas , Latin.] 

I. Rank of elevation. 

Angels are not any where fpoken fo highly of as our Lord 

and 
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and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in dignity equal to 
him. Hooker , b. ii. / 6. 

2 . Grandeur of mien ; elevation of afpeCt. 

Some men have a native dignity , which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the mod 
imperious commands. C tariff'd. 

4. Advancement; preferment; high place. 

Fafter than fpriftg-time fhow’rs comes thought on thought. 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shake/. Henry VI. 
For thofe of old, 

And thefe late dignities heap’d up to them. 

Shake/pear e' s Macbeth. 

4. [Among ecclefliafticks.] By a dignity we underlland that pro- 
motion or preferment to which any jurifdiCtion is annexed. 

Ayiiff'e s Parergon. 

5. Maxims; general principles ; y.vfial &>£«<• 

The fciences concluding from dignities , and principles 
known by themfelves, receive not fatisfa&ion from probable 
reafons, much lefs from bare and peremptory afieverations. 

Brown's Fulgar Err ours , b. i. c. 7. 

6. [In aftrology.] The planet is in dignity when it is in any 

Dicno'tion. n.f. [from dignofco, Lat.] DiftinCtion ; diftin- 
guifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions , and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, may be collected from fpots in our nails, we are not 
averfe to concede. Brown's Fulgar Err our* , b. v. c. 21. 

To DIGRESS, v. n. [digre/fus, Latin.] 

1. To turn out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a difcourfe, or chief 
tenour of an argument. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
digre/s into a particular definition, as often as a man varies 
the fignification of any term. x Locke. 

3. To wander; to expatiate. 

It feemeth, to digre/s no farther, that the Tartarians, fpread- 
ing fo 'far, cannot be the Ifraelites. Brerewood. 

4. To go out of the right way, or common track ; to tranf- 
grefs; to deviate. 

I am come to keep my word. 

Though in fome part am forced to digre/s. 

Which at more leifure I will fo excufe 

As you fhall well be fatisfied. Shak. Faming 0/ the Shreiv. 

Thy noble fliape is but a form of wax, 

JDigrejjing from the valour of a man. Shak. Borneo and Juliet. 
DfGRE'ssiON. n./ \_digrejfo , Latin.] 

1. A paflage deviating from the main tenour or defign of a 
difcourfe. 

The good man thought fo much of his late conceived com- 
monwealth, that all other matters were but digrejffons to 
him. Sidney, b. i. 

He, {lie knew, would intermix 
Grateful digre/ions , and lolve high dilpute 
With conjugal careffes. Miltons P aradi/e Lo/l, b. viii. 

Here fome digrejjion f muff make, t’ accule 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful mufe. Denham. 

To content and fill the eye of the underflanding, the bell: 
authors fprinkle their works with plealing digrejjions , with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Hryd. Du/re/n. 

2. Deviation. 

The digrcjji'.n of the fun is not equal; but near the equi- 
noCtial interfeClions, it is right and greater; near the folftices, 
more oblique and lefier. Brown's Fulgar Errours , b. yi. l. 4. 

Dijudica'tjon. n.f. [dijudicatio, Latin.] Judicial diflinCtion. 
Dike. n. / [bic, Saxon ; dyk, Erfe.] 

1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. Dr d. Fug. Geo. 

The king of dykes ! than whom no fluice of mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. Pope s Dunciad. 

2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great a aeluge, 
and all the art and induftry of man is not lufficient to raife 
up dykes and ramparts againfl it. Cowley s Davidsis. 

To DILAGERATE. v. a. [ dilacero , Latin.] To tear; to 
rend; to force in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhed period, ftrugghngto come 
forth, dilacerates and breaks thofe parts which reftrained him 
before. Brown's Fulgar Errours , b. m.c. 6. 

Dilacera'tion. ii./ [from dilaceratio, Latin.] 1 he aG of 

rending in two. t _ 0 . c . 

The greareft fenfation of pain is by the obftruClion of the 

fmall vefflels, and dilaceration of the nervous fibres. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Dila'niate. v. a. [ dllanio , Latin.] To tear ; to rend in 

pieces. . 

Rather than they would dilamate the entrails of then own 
mother, and expofe her thereby to be ravifhed, they met half 
way in a gallant kind. Howel s Engl. Teen s. 

To DILAPIDATE, v.a. [dilapido, Latin.] To ruin; to 
throw down. 
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Dilapidation, n. /. [ dilapidatio , Latin.] The incumbent’s 
fuffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his ecclcfiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by negleCting to repair the 
fame : and it likewife extends to his committing, or fuffering 
to be committed, any wilful wafte in or upon the glebe -woods° 
or any other inheritance of the church. Ajijffe's Parergon 
’Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilapi- 
dations of the chancel and manfion-houfe belonging to the 
reClor or vicar. Ayliffes Parergon. 

D latabi'lity. n. / [from dilatable.'] The quality of ad- 
mitting extenfion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatabiUty or extenfive- 
nefs of the gullets of ferpents : I have taken two adult mice 
out of the ftomach of an adder, whole neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. Ray on the Crca ion. 

By this continual contra&ibility and dilatabiUty , by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn. 
Dila't able. adj. [from dilate.'] Capable of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches 
called bronchia : thefe end in fmall air-bladders, dilatable and 
contra&able, capable to be inflated by the admiffion of air, 
and to fubfide at the expulfion of it. Arbuthnot in Aliment, 
DilataTion. 71 ./. [from dilatatio , Latin.] 

1. The aCt of extending into greater lpace. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and dilatation , 
are fo eafy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
diftinguifh them aright. Holder. 

2 . 7 'he ftateof being extended ; the ffate in which the parts are 
at more diffance from each other. 

Joy caufeth a cheerfulnefs and vigour in the eyes; Ting- 
ing, leaping, dancing, and fometimes tears: all thefe are the 
effects of the dilatation , and coming forth of the fpirits into 
the outward parts, which maketh them more lively and 
ftirring. Bacon's A a ural Hijlory. 

The image of the fun fhould be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either by a dictation of every ray, or by any other 
cafual inequality of the refractions. Newton's Opt. Experim, 
To DILAT E, v. a. \_dilato , Latin.] 

1. To extend; to fpread out ; to enlarge. 

But ye thereby much greater glory gate. 

Than had yeforted with a prince’s peer ; 

For now your light doth more itfelf dilate. 

And in my darknefs greater doth appear. Spenfer, 

Satan alarm’d, 

Collecting all his might, dilated flood. 

Like Tener iff, or Atlas, unremov’d. Milton s P aradi/e Lo/. 

Opener of mine eyes. 

Dim erff ; dilated fpirits, ampler heart, 

And growing up to godhead : which for thee 

Chiefly I fought ; without thee, can -defpife. Milt. Pc. Lo/. 

Through all the air his founding firings elilate 
Sorrow, like that which touch’d our hearts of late. PFaller. 

Diffus’d, it riles in a higher fphere; 

Dilates its drops, and foftens into -air. Prior. 

I mark the various fury of the winds ; 

Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds : 

They now dilate, and now contract their rorce; 

Various their fpeed, but endlefs is their courfe. Prior. 
The fecond refra&ion would fprecd the rays one way as 
much as the firft doth another, and fo dilate the image in 
breadth as much as the firft doth in length. . Eewtcrt's Opt. 

2 . To relate at large; to tell diffufely and copioufly. 

But he would not endure that woful thcam 
For to dilate at large ; but urged fore. 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy ghicen, b. ii. cant. 5. /an. 37. 

I obferving. 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

7 'hat I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 

But not diftin&ively. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

To DilaTe. v. n. 

1. 7k> widen ; to grow wide. f 

His heart dilates and glories in his {Length. Mdijon. 

2 . To fpeak largely and copioufly. . 

It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, w 

tranfa& the fame publickly, and by themfelves ; or their im- 
nifters to dilate upon it, and improve their luflre, 

tion or eloquence of fpeech. . ar f\ 

Dila'tor. n. f. [from dilate.] That which widens or exten . 
The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, an 
dilators of the nofe, are too ftrong in cholenck people. _ 
D i'l atoriness. n. / [from dilatory.] The qua 1 y ° 

dilatory; flownefs; fluggifhnefs. . T q- r J v; 

DILATORY, adj. [di/atoire, French - dilatmus, Lat.J I ) 
flow.; given to procraftination ; adduced to deLy , * J* 

l0 An "inferior council, after former tedious futts in a hi^« 
court, would be but dilatory, and fo to ittle purpo e. y 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees . Theu 
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Thou know’ff we work by wir, and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakejpeare s Otbeilo. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry VIII. 

Dilat ry fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gailant man, 

To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves Otway s Orph. 

A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties without 
defign ' Addi/on's Spectator, N y . 469. 

Di lection, n.f. [dilcttio, Latin.] The act of loving; 
kindnefs. 

So free is Chrift’s dilcdllon, that the grand condition of our 
felicity is our belief. Boy.e s Seraph. Love. 

DlLE'MMA. n / [n.Y,;'.y's.] ' 

j. An argument equally conclufive by contrary fuppoiitions. 

A young rhetorician applied to an old fophiff to be taught the 
arc of pleading, and bargained for a certain reward to be 
paid, when he’flioiild gain a caufe. 7 ’he mafter fued for his 
reward, and the fcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a 
dilemma: If 1 gain my caufe, I fhall withold your pay, becaufe 
the judge’s award will be againfl you ; if 1 lofe it, I may with- 
hold it, becaufe I fhall not yet have gained a caufe. On the 
contrary, fays the mafter, if you gain your caufe, you muft 
pay me, becaufe you are to pay me when you gaii* a caufe ; 
if you lofe it, you muff pay me, becaule the judges will 
award it. 

A di emma , that bifhop Morton the chancellor ufed, to raife 
benevolence, fome calied his -fork, and fome his crutch. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Hope, whole weak being ruin’d is 
Alike if it fucceed, and if it mils; 

Whom good or hi does equally confound, 

And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. Cowley. 

2. A difficult or doubtful choice; a vexatious alternative. 

A itrong dilemma in a defp’rate cafe ! 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. 

A dire dilemma ; either way I’m fped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 

Di ligence, n /. [ diiigcntia , Latin.] Induffry ; affiduity ; 
conftancy irv bufinefs ; continuance of endeavour; uninter- 
mitted application ; the contrary to idlenefs. 

Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. z Tim iv. g. 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and election 
fure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 

DI LIGENT, adj. \diligens, Latin.] 

j. Conftant in application ; perfevering in endeavour ; aflxduous; 
not idle ; not negligent ; not lazy. 

Seeft thou a man diligent in his bufmefs ? he fhall {land 
before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conltantly applied ; profecuted with activity and perfeve- 
rance ; afliduous. 

And the judges fhall make diligent inquifiiion. Deutr xix. 
Diligently, adv. [from diligent.] With affiduity; with 
heed and perfeverance ; not carelefly; not idly; not negli- 
gently. 

ir you inquire not attentively and diligently, you fhall never 
be able to difeern a number of mechanical motions. Bacon. 

'I he ancients have diligently examined in what confifls the 
beauty of good poffures. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

Dill. n. / [mle, Saxon.] 

It hath a {lender, fibrofe, annual root : the leaves are like 
thofe of fennel ; the feeds are oval, plain, ftreaked, and bor- 
dered. 

DPI is raifed of feed, which is ripe in Auguft. Mortimer . 

DILU'CID. adj.’ [dil/ cidus, Latin.] 

1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfeure. 

I o DihFcjdate. v.a [from dilucidare^ Latin.] To make 
clear or plain ; to explain ; to free from obfeurity. 

I fhall not traducewor extenuate, but explain and dilucidate, 
according to the cuftom of the ancients. Brown's Fu. Err. Pr. 
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Dilu'te r. n f. [from dilute.] That which makes anything 

eife thin. f n ( 

Water is the on ! y diluter, and the beft diftolvent cr moic 01 

the ingredients of our aliment. Arbuthnct on Aliment u 


2 . 



Dilucid a'tion. n.J. [from dilucidatio.] The a£t of making 
clear ; explanation ; expofition. 


Dilu tion, n. f. [Mirth, Lat ] The of making any tiling 

thin or weak. . . . . 

Oppofite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, which is 

performed by diffipating the moft liquid parts by heat, or by 
infinuating fome fubftances, which make the parts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DiluVi an. adj. [from diluvium, , Lat.] Relating to the deluge. 
Suppofe that this diluvian lake fhould rife to the mounta n 
tops in one place, and not diffufe itfelf equally into all coun- 
tries about. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

DIM. adj. turrime, Saxon; dy , Welfh ; dew, Erfe.] 

1. Not having a quick fight ; not feeing ctearly. 

For her true form, how can my fpark dilcern, 

Which, dim by nature, art did never clear ? Davies. 

Dull of apprehenfion. 

7'he underflanding is dim , and cannot by its natural light 
difeover fpiritual truths. R'gers’s Sermons. 

3. Not clearly feen; obfeure; imperfectly difeovered. 

We might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming con- 
ception, how matter might begin to exift by the power of that 
eternal firft Being. Locke. 

Something, as dim to our internal view, 

Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope , Epiff. i. 

4. Obftructi.ng the aCt of vifton ; not luminous; fomewhat 
dark. 

Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be, 

That her bread beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
7 'hrough the dim fhade, that all men might it fee. Fai. Effu. 
To Dim. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] 

1. 7'o cloud ; to darken ; to hinder from a full perception of 
light, and free exercife of vifton. 

As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does light, 

It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts thefenfes quite. Fa. /hi. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much ufe of 
Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable 
to generate, are nevernhelefs alfo dim flighted. Bacon' s N. Hill. 

Every one declares againfl blindnefs, and yet who almoft is 
not fond of that which dims his fight ? Locke. 

Fgrthee l dim thefe eyes, and fluff this head. 

With ali ftich reading as was never read. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. To make lefs bright ; to obfeure. 

•J " 

A {hip that through the ocean wide. 

By conduCt of fome ftar doth make her way. 

When as a ftorm hath dimnid her trufty guide, 

Out of her courfe doth wander far affray. Spenfer . 

Sifter, have comfort : all of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming of our fhining ftar; 

But none can help our harms by wailing them. Shak. R. III. 

7 ftius while he fpake, each paffion dimm'd his face. 
Thrice chang’d. ^ Milton s P aradi/e Lof^ b. lv. 1 . 114. 
DIMENSION. n.J. \dimenfo , Latin.] Space contained in 
any thing; bulk ; extent; capacity. It is feluom ufed but in 
the plural. The three dimenfions are length, breadth, and depth. 

He try’d 

The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfions wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman was meafuring my walls, and taking the 
dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

Dime'nsionless. adj. [from dimenfon.] Without any definite 
bulk. 

Tn they pafs’d 

Dimen fionlefs through heav’nly doors. Milton's P aradi/e Lof. 
Dime'nsive. adj. [dimen/us, Latin.] That which marks the 
boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their meafure, and their fpace; 

But who can draw the foul’s dimenfive lines ? Davies. 

Dimica'tion. n.f. \_di?nicatio, Latin.] A battle ; the aCt of 
fighting; conteft. Din 

Dimidia'tion. n.f [dhnidiatio, Latin.] The aCt of halving ; 
divifion into two equal parts. Din 


DFLUEN f. adj. [ diluens , Latin.] Having the power to thin To DIMINISH, v. a. [diminuo, Latin.] 

• ; » » < 1 O h f J 1 1 1 t *“ /-« T-! /If >* /“I ' 1 I ^ . . _ — * 


and attenuate other matter. 

D/l uent. n.J'. [from the adjective.] That which thins other 
matti r. 

'1 here is no real diluent but water : every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water in it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To DILUT E v. a. [dihio, Latin.] 

1. To make thin ; to attenuate by the admixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as file was ordered by 
a phyfician, {he get to bed. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demulcent to tem- 
per, or acid to fubdus. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

2 - 1 o make weak. 

it the rel and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
diffance ot the Images would.be lefs than an inch ; and if they 
Wca e more mtsnfe and full, that diflance would he greater 

Newton's Opt, Pro. i. Th. 1. 

The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould be diluted 
and weakened by the mixture of any adventitious light. Newt. 

VOL. I. ° 


1. 1 o make lefs by abfciffioa or deftruCtion of any part: the 
oppofite to intreafe. 

7 hat we call good which is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure 
or diminijh pain in us. Locke 

2. I o impair ; to leflen ; to degrade. 

I mpioufly they thought 
1 hee to diminif , and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worfhippers. Milton's P aradi/e Lof. 

4. I o take any thing from that to which it belongs : the con- 
trary to add. 

. Nothing was di minified from the fafetv of the kino- by the 
imprifonment of the duke. ' S- 7 , 

•1 a „ n0t a ^ d . unto the Word whic h I command you, 
neither fhall you diminijh aught from it. ’ Deut.lv. 2. 

1 o Diminish, v. n. To grow lefs ; to be impaired. 

What judgment I had increafes rather than diminifics ; and 


thoughts, fuch as they are, come crowding in fo faff upon 
me, that my only difficulty is to chufe or to” rejeCl. Dryden. 
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Crete s ample fields diminifh to our eve ; 

Before the Boreal blafts the veffels fly. ' p„p e ’ s Ody/Tey. 

UlMi NisHiNGLY. adv. [from dimimjb.] In a manner tencHii 
to vilify, or leffen. & 

I never heard him cenfure, or fo much as fpeak dimini '/Join Ay 
of any one that was abfent. 

Diminu tion. n. f , [diminution Latin.] 

1 ‘ a( ^ [^^hing lefs ; oppofed to augmentation. 

he one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation 
men » pther apt to admit both. Hooker, b. iii. 

2. 1 he ftate of growing lefs ; oppofed to increafe. 

The gravitating power of the fun is tranfmitted through 
the valt bodies of the planets without an y diminution, fo as to 
act upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
torce, and according to the fame laws, as if the part upon 
which it ads were not furrounded with the body of the 

P a £ et : . Newton’s Opt. 

lnite and infinite feem to be looked upon as the modes of 
quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thofe things which 
are capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

3 * Difcredit ; lofs of dignity ; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel’d Eugene yields the prime $ 

Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 

In military honour next. Phillips. 

They might raife. the reputation of another, though they 
are a diminution to his. Addijon’s Spectator, N 9 . 256. 

4 * Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s falvation, 
and I fhall not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of 

. King Charles. 

5. [In archite&ure.] The contraction of the diameter of a 
column, as it afcends. 

Dimi'nutive. adj. [ diminutivus , Latin.] Small; little 3 nar- 
row ; contracted. 

The poor wren. 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shak. Macbeth. 

It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet attained it but in poor 
and diminutive meafure. Glanv. Seep/. Preface 

The light of man’s undemanding is but a fhort, diminutive, 
contracted light, and looks not beyond theprefent. South. 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we fhould, in a little time, fee mankind epi- 
tomized, and the whole fpecies in miniature. Addif. Guardian . 

They know how weak and aukward many of thofe little 
diminitive difeourfes are. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

Dimi'nutive. n.f. [from the adjective.] 


A word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; as lapillus, in Latin, a 
little Jlone ; maifonette, in French, a little heufe ; manniken , in 


Englifh, a little man. 


He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, was 
commonly called, by the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or 
Perkin. Paeon s Henry VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live ^ 

Was then a knave, but in diminutive . Cotton. 

2. A fmall thing: a fenfe not now in ufe. 

Follow his chariot j monfter-like, be fhewn 
For poor’fl diminutives, for doits! Shake/ Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Diminutively, adv. [from diminutive .] In a diminutive 

manner. 

Dimi'nutiveness. n.f [from diminutive.'] Smalnefs ; little- 
nefs ; pettynefs; want of bulk; want of dignity. 

Di'mish. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat dim ; fomewhat ob- 
feure. 

’Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimijh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

Di'missory. adj. [dimijforius, Latin.] That by which a man 
is difmiffed to another jurifdidton. 

A bifhop of another diocefs ought neither to ordain or ad- 
mit a clerk, with the confent of his own proper bifhop, and 
without the letters dimijfory. Ayliffe’s Parergon . 

Di'mitty. n.f A fine kind of fuflian, or cloath of cotton. 

I directed a trowze of fine dimitty. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

Dimly, adv. [from dim.] 

1 . Not with a quick fight ; not with a clear perception. 

Unfpeakable ! who fitt’ft above thefe heav’ns, 

To us invifible, or dimly feen. 

In thefe thy loweft works. Milton’s Par adi/e Lojl, b. v. 

2. Not brightly; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted, though it had almoft filled the receiver 
with its plentiful fumes ; but by degrees it burnt more and 
more dimly. Boyle’s Spring 0/ the Air. 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afeend, 

Griev’d they muft now no longer man attend ; 

The beams about their temples dimly fhone ; 

One would have thought the crime 1/ad been their own. Dry. 
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Di'mness. n.f. [from dim.] 

1. Dulnefs of fight. 

2. Want of apprehenfion ; flupiditv. 


-‘u.u uc lu uubaimneji or tneir perception was the whole 
fyftem and body of their religion. Decnv r f v: 

PMPLE. n.f. [dint, a hole; dintle, a little hole; by^Y™!’ 
lefs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.] The fame 

1 rr • 1 i 1 1 J uuuv ' k.cl V 1 1 V f\r 

depreliion in the cheek or chin. 


; ‘ty or 


Li. 




nor, 

cavi- 


The dimpie of the upper lip is tile common meafure of 
tiiem a!I. ■ Grew' s Cofm. Sac 

In her forehead’s fair half-round. 

Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 

He in the dimple of her chin, 

In private ftate, by friends is feen. p r 

To DFmple. v. n. [from the noun.] To fink in fmall 
ties, or little inequalities 

Tlie wild waves matter'd him, and fuck’d him in, 

And Imiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. 'ivlirab 
Eternal fmiles his emptinefs betray, 

As (hallow ftreams run dimpling all away. Po y e, E pi ltd ii 
Di'mpled. adj. [from dimple J Set with dimples. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like fmilingCupids. Sh. Ant. and Cl. 
Di'mply. adj. [from dimple.] Full of dimples; finkin^ in 
little inequalities. 

As the fmooth furface of the dimply Hood, 

The filver-flipper’d virgin lightly trod. Wharton’s I/s. 
DIN. n.f [byn, anoife; &y«an, to make a noife, Sax. dyna , 
to thunder, Iilandick.J A loud noife ; a violent and continued 
found. 

And all the way he roared as he went. 

That all the forfeit with attonifhment 
Thereof did tremble; and the beafts therein 
Fled faft away from that fo dreadful din Hubberd’s Tale 
o, ’twas a din to fright a monfler’s ear ; 

To make an earthquake : fure, it was the roar 


Sbake/peare’s Tempejl. 


Milton. 


Of a whole herd of lions. 

While the cock with livel y din 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thin. 

And to the ttack or the barn-door 
Stoutly ttruts, his dame before. _ . 

Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d. 

And filence, on the odious din of war. Milton’s Par, lof. 
How, while the troubled elements around. 

Earth, water, air, the ftunning din refound. 

Through ftreams of fmoak and adverfe fire he rides, 
While ev’ry (hot is levell’d at his fides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, 
are, by education, cuftom, and the conftant din of their party, 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there toge- 
ther. Locke. 

To Din. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flun with noife; to harafs with clamour. 

Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 

With hungry cries. Otway s Venice Preferved. 

2. To imprefs with violent and continued noife. 

What fhall we do, if his majefty puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take Wood’s half-pence? "I bis hath been 
often dinned in my ears. Swift. 

To DINE. v. n. [diner, French.] To eat the chief meal about 
the middle of the day. 

Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him. 


And from the mart he’s fome where gone to dinner 


Shake/pcare. 


Good fitter, let us dine , and never fret. 

Myfeif, he, and my fitter. 

To-day did dine together. Shake/p. Comedy 0/ Err ours. 

He would dine with him the next day. Clarendon. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave boys. 

With whom old Homer makes fuch noife, 

The greateft actions I can find. 

Are, that they did their work and din’d. Prior. 

To Dine. v. a. To give a dinner to; to feed. 

Boil this reftoring root in gen’ro.us wine. 

And fet befide the door the fickly ftock to dine. Dryd I hg 
Dine'tical. adj. Whirling round ; vertiginous. 

Some of late have concluded, from fpots in the lun, whic 

. ; \ . , V rf- 


appear and uifappear again, that, belides the revolution ft 


maketh with its orbs, it hath alfo a dmetical motion, and rou 
upon its own poles. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 

A fpherical figure is moft commodious for dinetical motion, 
or revolution upon its own axis. K a y on t’ t)e Station. 

To DING. pret. dung. v. a. [dringen, Dutcii.j 
1. To dafh with violence. 


2. ( T° imprefs with force. , 

To Ding. v. n. To bluffer; to bounce; to huff. Alowwor. 
He huffs and dings at fuch a rate, becauie we will not pen ^ 


A-it JUUiXo aiJU Ct i rig 3 til lulu a iai.v -5 - ] ; 

the little we have left to get him the title and eftate o 0 
Strut. Arbuthnot’s Hi/lory 0/ John Hid • 


Ding-dong, n.f A word by which the found, of belli 


imitated. 


Let 
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Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 

Ding, dong bell." Shake/peare’s Merchant 0/ Venice. 

Di'ngle. n.f [from &en, or bin, a hollow, Saxon.] A hollow 

between hills ; a dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bufhy dell of this wild wood ; 

And every bolky bourn from fide to fide. 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. . Milton. 
Dining- R0 °m. n.f [dine and room.] The principal apart- 
ment of the houfe ; the room where entertainments are made. 
He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 


errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge of 
c | r ; n j Ci Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 


DFnner. n.f. [diner, French.] The chief meal; 
eaten about the middle of the day. 

Let me not ftay a jot for dinner : 


the meal 


Go, get it ready. 


Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 


Before dinner and fupper, as often as it is convenient, or 
can be had, let the publick prayers of the church, or fome 
parts of them, be faid publickly in the family. Taylor. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the paft, 

The quarry fhare, their plenteous dinner hafte. Dryd. Ain. 

Dinner-time. n.f. [dinner and time.] 1 he time of dining. 

At dinner-time , 

I pray you, have in mind where we muft meet. Shakefpeare. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme. 
Happy to catch me juft at dinner-time . Pope, Epijlle ii. 

DINT, n.f [oynr, Saxon.] 

1. A blow ; a ftroke. 

Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz’d ; 

Yet kindling rage, herfelf fhe gather’d round. Fairy fBicen. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms. 

Though temper’d heav’nly ; for that mortal dint. 

Save he who reigns above, none can refill. Milt. Par. Loft . 

2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining after a vio- 
lent prefiure. 

Now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
■The dint of pity. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cczfar. 

He embrac’d her naked body o’er. 

And, ftraining hard the ftatue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dint and hurt the maid. Dryden . 

3. Violence; force; power. 

We are to wreft the whole Spanifh monarchy out of the 
hands of the enemy ; and, in order to it, to work our way 
into the heart of his country by dint of arms. Addifon. 

The dewlap’d bull now chafes along the plain. 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein ; 

His well arm’d front againft his rival aims, 

And by the dint of war his miftrefs claims. Gay. 

To Dint. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark with a cavity by 
a blow, or violent impreftion. 

With greedy force each other doth affail. 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 

Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails : 

The iron walls to ward their blows are weak and frail. F. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone. 

No more fhall you return to it alone; 

It nurfeth fadnefs; and your body’s print, 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws ; 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. Dryd. An. 

Dinumera'tion. n.f. [dinumeratio, Lat.] The a£t of num- 
bering out fingly. 

Dioc.f/san. n.f [from diocefs,] A bifhop as he ftands related 
to his own clergy or flock. 

I have heard it has been advifed by a cliocefan to his inferior 
clergy, that they fhould read fome of the moft celebrated fer- 
mons printed by others, for the inftrucSlion of their con- 
gregation. ^ Tatler, N°. 57. 

Di/OCESS. n.f. [dicec fis. A Greek word compounded of &i» 
and ip-mic.] The circuit of every bifhop’s jurifdicftion ; 
for this realm has two divifions, one into (hires or coun- 
ties, in refpect of temporal policy; another into diocefs, in 
refpeift of iurifdidfion ecclefiaftical. Cowel. 

None ought to be admitted by any bifhop, but fuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his diocefs a convenient time. Whitgift . 

He fhould regard the bifhop of Rome as the iflanders of 
Jerfey and Guernfey do him of Conftance in Normandv ; that 
is, nothing at all, iince by that French bifhop’s refufal to (wear 
unto our king, thofe ifles were annexed to the diocej's of Win- 

chefter - Raleigh’s EJJ'ays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intrufted with a large diocefs, 
containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment ot their refpediive elders, and thofe deriving authoritv 
from his ordination. & South 

DIO'P FRICAL. 1 n f [AaWlo^ai.] Affording a medium for the 

DIO'Pl RICK, 5 fight 3 a flitting the fight in the view of dif- 
tant objects. 
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Being excellently well furniftied with dioptrical glaflb, n 
had noffbeen able to fee the fun fpotted. _ _ 

View the afperities of the moon through a dioptnd: glafs, 
and venture at the proportion of her hills by their fhadows. 

More’s Antidote againft Atheifn. 

Dio'ptricks. n.f. A part of opticks, treating of the dif- 
ferent refractions of the light palling through different me- 
diums ; as the air, water, glaffes, Sic. Hams. 

Diorthro'sis. n. j [^ogSgwsn?* of u., to make ftiait.] A 
chirurgical operation, by which crooked or diftorted meixiDers 
are made even, and reftored to their primitive and regular 
lhape. Han is. 

To DIP. v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt, [uippan, Saxon; doopen, 
Dutch.] 

1.. To immerge; to put into any liquor. 

The perfon to be baptized may be dipped in water ; and fuen 
an immerfion or dipping ought to be made thrice, according 
to the canon. -Sly lift e s Parergon. 

Old Corineus compafs’d thrice the crew. 

And clipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 

Wh#ch thrice he fprinkl’d round, and thrice aloud 
Invok’d the dead, and then difmifs’d the crowd. Dryd. An* 

He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days, 

And from the bright meridian where he flood, 

Defcending, dipp’d his hands in lovers blood. Dryd. Fables. 

The kindred arts fhall in their praife confpire; 

One dip the pencil, and one firing the lyre. Pope’s Epiftles. 

Now on fancy’s eafy wing convey’d, 

The king defeended to th’Flyfian fhade ; 

There in a dufky vale, where Lethe rolls, 

Old Bavius fits to dip poetick fouls. Pope’s D unci ad, b. iii. 

So ftfhes rifing from the main, 

Can foar with moiften’d wings on high ; 

Themoifture dry’d, they fink again. 

And dip their wings again to fly. Swift. 

2 . To moiften ; to wet. 

And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of J ove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt, what with the encouragements 
of fenfe, cuftom, facility, and fhame of departing from what 
they have given themfelves up to, they go on ’till they are 
ftifled. L’EJlrange, Fab. 126. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the re- 
bellion of the commons. Dryden’ s Fables • 

4. To engage as a pledge ; generally ufed for the firft mortgage. 

Be careful flill of the main chance, my foil ; 

Put out the principal in trufty hands. 

Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden s Per ft 

To Dip . v. n. 

1. To fink; to immerse. 

J O 

We have fnakes in our cups, and in our ditties ; and who- 
ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L’EJlrange' s Fab . 

2. To enter; to pierce. 

The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide. 

His bloody beak with his torn liver dy’d. Granville. 

3. To enter (lightly into any thing. 

When I think all the repetitions are flruck out in a copy, 
I fometimes find more upon dipping in the firft volume. Pope. 

4. To drop by chance into any mafs ; to chufe by chance. 

With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poffefs’t? 
Wouldft thou prefer him to fome man ? Suppofe 
I dipp’d among the worft, and Staius chofe ? Dryden’ s Per ft 

DipchFck. n. f [from dip and chick.] The name of a bird. 
Dipchick is lo named of his diving and littlenefs. Carew. 

Dipe'talous. adj. [A? and ’hAockw.] Having two flower- 
leaves. 

Dipper, n.f [from aip.] One that dips in the water. 

Dipping Needle, n.f. A device which (hews a particular pro- 
perty of the magnetick needle, fo that, beildes its polarity or 
verticity, which is its direction of altitude, or height above 
the horizon, when duly poifed about an horizontal axis, it 
will always point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 
tion above the horizon, in this or that place refpe&ively. Phil. 

Di phthong, n. f [A<LW^.] A coalition of two vowels to 
form one found ; as vain, leaf, Ceefar. 

e fee how many difputes the Ample and ambiguous 
natuie of vowels created among grammarians, and how it has 
begot the miflake concerning diphthongs : all that are properly 
fo are fyllables, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be fi gn i- 

ea jY hat ,Tf r , , Holder's Elements cf Speech. 

Make a diphthong of the fecond eta and iota, inftead of their 
being two fyllables, and the objection is gone. 

r)j D T AI , r '-pi • , . . Dotes on the luad. 

IJi ploe. n.f The inner plate or lamina of the fkull. 

Diplo'ma. n.f. [Wy,] A letter or writing conferring 
fome privilege, fo called becaufe they ufed formerly to bS 
Witten on waxed tables, and folded together. 


Dips 


AS. 
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Di'psas. n.f. [Latin, from to thirft. ] A ferpent, whofe 

bite produces the fenfation of unquenchable thirft. 

Scorpion, and alp, and amphifbcena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear, 

And dipfas. Milton's Par. Loft , b. x. 1 . 5 2 6 . 

Di'ptote n.f [WI»V] A noun confifting of two cafes 
only. Clark . 

Di'ptych. n.f [dipty cha , Latin.] A regifter of bifhops and 
martyrs. 

The commemoration of faints was made out of the dittychs of 
the church, as appears by multitudes of places in St. Auftin. Still. 
DIRE. adj. [d’nus, Latin.] Dreadful ; difmal; mournful ; hor- 
rible ; terrible ; evil in a great degree. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To-doff their dire cliftreftes. S ha kef care' s Macbeth. 

More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 
Difeafes dire ; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear. Mi ‘tons P. Lojl , b. xi. 1 . 474* 

Hydras, and gorgons, and chimseras dire Milton. 

Or what the crofs, <An?-!ooking planet lmites. 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. Milton. 

Dire was the tolling, deep the groans, defpair 
Tended the Tick. Milton. 

Difcord i dire filler of the flaughtered pow’r, 

Small at her birth, but rifingev’ry hour 5 
While fcarce the fkies her horrid head can bound. 

She ftaiks on earth, and fhakes the world around. P ope' s II. 
DIRE CT, adj . [direCtus, Latin.] 

1. Strait, not crocked. 

2. Not oblique. 

The fhips would move in one and the fame furface ; and 
confequently muft need.; encounter when they either advance 
towards one another in direCt lines, or meet in the interfedlion 
of crofs lines. lent ley's Serm. 

3. [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an eye on earth to move pro- 
greffively through the zodiac, not retrograde. 

Two geomantic figures were difplay’d, 1 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid, > 

One when direct , and one when retrograde. Dryd Fab. J 

4. Not collateral, as the grandfon fucceeds his grandiire in a 
direct line. 

5. Apparently tending to fome end. 

Such was as then the ftate of the king, as it was no time 
by direCt means to feek her. And fuch was the ftate of his 
captivated will, as he would delay no time of feeking her. Sid. 

He that does this, will be able to caft oft all that is fuper- 
flucus ; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
dlreft to, what Hides by the queftion. Locke. 

6. Open ; not ambiguous. 

There be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, and plain 
and direct ; not crafty and involved. Bacon's EJJay, 2 i. 

7. Plain; exprefs. 

He no where, that I know, fays it in direCt words. Locke . 
To Dirf/ct. v a. [ dirige , directum, Latin.*] 

1. To aim in a ftrait line. 

Two eagles from a mountain’s height, 

By Jove’s command dire It their rapid flight. Pope s Od. 

2. To point againft as' a mark. 

The fpear Hew hiffing through the middle fpace, 

And pierc’d his throat, directed at his face. Dryd. CEn. 

3. To regulate ; to adjuft. _ 

It is not in man that walketh to dived his fteps. Jor. x * 2 3 * 
Wifdom is profitable to direct. Ei.au > x. 10. 

All that is in a man’s power, is to mind what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding ; or eife to dual and 
fort, and call in fuch as he delires. # Locke. 

a To preferibe certain meafure; to mark out a certain courfe. 
He direCteth it under the whole heavens, and his lightening 
unto the ends of the earth. J Q, ° xxxv ^‘ 3 * 

5. To order ; to command 
Dire'cter. u- I [director, Latin.] 

1. One that directs ; one that preferibes. 

2. An inftrument that ferves to guide any manual operation. 

D I r.e'ctioN. n.f • [ diredio , Latin.] 

1. Aim at a certain point. 

The direction of good works to a good end, is the only prin- 
ciple that diftinguiihes charity. Smalndge’s ham. 

2. Motion impreficti by a certain impulfe. _ ... 

Thefe mens 1 opinions are not the produCL of judgment, or 
the confequence of reafon ; but the effeds of chance and ha- 
zard., of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 

without di red ion. c . oc ft e% 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles, 

that is, no body can cither move of itfelf, or of ltfeh Mor the 
direction of its motion. oeyney. 

n. Order ; command ; prefeription. 

From the counfel that St. Jerome giveth Loeta, of taking 
heed how Ihe read the apocrypha ; as alfo by the help of other 
learned mens judgments, delivered in like cafe, we may take 
SrOim. * Boolab.sf.20. 
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Ev’n now 

I put myfelf to thy direction. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

He needs not our miftruft, fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what wc have to do, 

To the direction juft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

The nobles of the people digged it by the direction of the 
law-giver. . Numb. xxi. jg. 

Mens palfions and God’s direction feldom agree. K. Charles 
All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou can'ft not fee. Pope's Eft 
General directions for fcholaftic difputers, is never to difpute 
upon mere trifles. Watts's lmprov. Mind , p. 

Direct ive. n.f. [from direCt. ] 

1. Having the power of direction. 

A law therefore generally taken, is a directive rule unto 
goodnefs of operation. Hooker , b 1 . / 7. 

A power of command there is without all queftion, tho’ 
there be fome doubt in what faculty this command doth prin- 
cipally refide, whether in the will or the underftanding. The 
true refolution is, that the directive command for counfel is in 
the underftanding ; and the applicative command, or empire, 
for putting in execution of what is diredted, is in the will; 

Bramh. agalji Hobbs. 
On the directive powers of the former, and the regularity 
of the latter, whereby it is capable of direction, depends the 
generation of all bodies. Grew' s Cofm. Sac. b. ii. c. 1. 

2. Informing ; fhewing the way. 

Nor vi fifed by one directive ray, 

From cottage ftreaming, or from airy hall. Tbomf. Aut. 
Directly.- adj [from direct.] 

1. In a ftrait line; reclilineally. 

The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the more direCtly 
it is oppofed to them, the more it is enlightened ; becaufethe 
light languifhes and leffens the farther it removes from its pro- 
per fource. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

T here was no other place affigned to any of this matter, 
than that whereinto its own gravity bore it, which was only 
aireCt y downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the 
globe which was juft underneath. Woodward' s N. Hijl.p, 4 . 

If the refradled ray be return d direCtly back to the point of 
incidence, it fhall be refrafled by the incident ray. Newt. Opt. 

2. Immediately ; apparently ; without circumlocution j without 
any long train of confequence. 

Infidels being clean without the church, deny directly and 
utterly rejedl the very principles of chriflianity, which hereticks 
embrace, and erroneoufly by mifconftrudlion. Hooker , b. i\,f.\. 

No man hath hitherto been fo impious, as plainly and 
direCtly to condemn prayer. Hooker , b. v. f. 2. 

By afterting the feripture to be the canon of our faith, I 
have unavoidably created to myfelf enemies in the papifts 
direCtly , becaufe they have kept the feripture from us what 
they could, and have referved to themfelves a right of inter- 
preting them. Dryden's Pref. Rel. Laid. 

His work direCtly tends to raife fentiments of honour and 
virtue in his readers. Addijon s Freeholder. 

No reafon can poffibly be affigned, why it is beft for the 
world that God 'Almighty hath fuch a power, which doth 
not direCtly prove that no mortal man fhould have the 
like. Swift on the Sent of a Ch. of Engl. Mon. 

Directness, n.f [from direCi.] Straitnefs; tendency to any 
poinj ; the neareft way. 

They argued from celeftial caufes only, the conftant vici- 
nity of the fun, and the dirednefs of his rays; never fufpect- 
ing that the body of the earth had fo great an efficiency in the 
changes of the air. Bentleys Set in. 

Dire'ctor. n.f [director , Latin] 

1. One that has authority over others ; a fuperintendent; one 
that has the general management of a defign or work. 

Himfelf flood director over them, with nodding or {lamping, 
{hewing he did like or miflike thofe things he did not un er- 

fland. A idn * h t l i 

In all affairs thou foie director. Swift sMifce. 

What made directors cheat in fouth fea year ? Pope s p* 

2. A rule ; an ordinance. 

Common forms were not defign’d 
Directors to a noble mind. Swift s tfc . 

3. An inftructor ; one who fhews the proper metho s 0 pr 

They are glad to ufe fuch as counfellors and directors in all 
their dealings which are of weight, as contracls^te^imen • 

4. One who is confulted in cafes of confidence. . , « r 

I am her director and her guide in fpiritual affairs. . ry • . • 

5. An inftrument in furgery, by which the hand is gui e 

° P The manner of’ opening with a knife, is by Aiding ^t on 
a director , the groove of which prevents 

Dire'ctory. n. f [from director.] The book 
factious preachers publifhed in the rebellion for t e i 

their fe<ft in a&s of worfliip. no£ 

As to the ordinance concerning the dircdo> y , w ^ 
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content to the taking away of the book of common 
aven Oxford Reafons againjl the Cov. 

Di'reful. adj . [This word is frequent among the poets, but 
has been centered as not analogical ; all other words com- 
pounded with full confifting of a fubftantive and full, as dread- 
ful, or full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy.] Dire; dreadfu , 

difmal. . 

Point of fpear it never picrcen would, 

Ne dint of direful fword, divide the fubftancc could, to. - 4 «* 
But yet at laft, whereas the direful fiend, 

She faw not flir, off fhaking vain affright. 

She nigher drew, and faw that joyous end ; 

Then God fhe pray’d, and thank’d her faithful knight. Fa.Cju. 

Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. Sh. A. Rico. 
The voice of God himfelf fpeaks in the heart of men, whe- 
ther they underftand it or no; and by fecret intimations 
gives the finner a foretafle of that direful cup, which he is 
like to drink more deeply of hereafter. Scuta's Serm . 

I curs’d the direful author of my woes : 

'Twas told again, and thence my ruin rofe._ Dryden. 

The wrath of Peleus’ fon, the direful fpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddefs, fing. 0 ^ 5 * 

'Di 'reness. n.f [from dire.] Difmalnefs; horror; hideoufnefs. 
Direnefs , familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once flart me. Shake fp. Mach. 

Direction, n.f [direptio y Lat.] the a£t of plundering. . 

Dirge. [This is not a contradlion of the Latin dirige, in the 
popifh hymn dirige grejfus meos y as fome pretend ; but from the 
Teutonic dyrke , laudare y to praife and extol. WTence it is 
poffible their dyrke y and our dirge , was a laudatory fong to 
commemorate and applaud the dead. Verjlegan. Bacon apparently 
derives it from dirige.] A mournful ditty ; a fong of lamenta- 
tion. 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole, 

Taken to wife. Shakefp. Haml. 

Mean while the body of Richard, after many indignities 
and reproaches, the dirigies and obfequies of the common 
people towards tyrants, was obfeurely buried. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
You from above fhall hear each day, 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay, 

Thefe your own anthems fhall become, 

Yourlafting epicedium. Sandy’s Paraph. 

All due meafures of her mourning kept. 

Did office at the dirge , and by infedlion wept. Dryd. Si gif 
DPrigent. adj. [dir i gens y Latin.] 

The dirigent line in geometry is that along which the line 
deferibent is carried in the generation of any figure. Harris. 
DIRK, n.f [an Earfe word.] A kind of dagger ufed in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers. 

The fhield, the piflol, dirk , and dagger, 

In which they daily wont to fwagger. 

To DiRKE, v. a. To fpoil ; to ruin. Obfolete. 

Thy wafte bignefs but cumbers the ground. 

And dirkes the beauties of my bloffoms round. 

DIRT. n.f. [dryt y Dutch, dirt, Iflandic.] Mud; filth; mire; 
any thing that flicks to the cloaths or body. 

They gilding dirt , in noble verfe 
Ruftick philofophy rehearfe. Denham. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, to heap together 
a little dirt, that fhall bury them in the end. Wake'sPr. 

They all affured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, tho* 
the great heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to choak 
up the fhallows. Addifon . 

Mark by what wretched fteps their glory grows ; 

From dirt and fea -weed as proud Venice rofe : 

In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran. 

And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. Pope's Eff. 

Is yellow dirt the paflion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. Pope's Eff. 

2. Meannefs ; fordidnefs. 

To Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.] To foul; to bemire ; to 
make filthy ; to bedawb ; to foil ; to pollute ; to nafty. 

Iil company is like a dog, who dirts thofe mofl whom he 
loves beft. Swift's Th. on var. Subj. 

Dirt-pie. n.f. [dirt and pie.] Forms moulded by children of 
clay, in imitation of paftry. 

Thou fet’ft thy heart upon that which has newly left off 
making of dirt-pies , and is but preparing itfelf for a green- 


Tickell. 


Sp. Paji. 


ficknefs. 

Di'rtily. ad*u. [from dirty.] 

1. Naftily; foully; filthily. 

2. Meanly ; fordidly ; fhamefully. 

Such gold as that wherewithal 
Almighty chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and defperately gull’d. 
Di'rtiness. n.f. [from dirty.] 

Vo L. I. 


Suckling. 
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1. Naftinefs ; filthinefs ; foulnefs. 

2. Meannefs; bafenefs; fordidnefs* 

Di'rty. adj. [from dirt.] 

J. Foul; nafty; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 

Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon, - 

Haul’d thither by mechanic, dirty hands. Sh. Hen. I V . 

2. Sullied; not elegant. ....... 1f i 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be alter- 
ed into a dirty one, and the fweet tafle into an oily one. Locke . 

3. Mean; bafe; defpicable. 

Such employments are the difeafes 01 labour, and the ru 
of time, which it contrads not by lying Hill, but by dirty 

employment. % H °b Llv \^ 

Marriages would be made up upon more natuial motives 
than meer dirty interefls, and increafe of riches without mea- 
fure or end. TempUs Mifieilames . 

They come at length to grow fots and epicures, mean in 
their difeourfes, and dirty in their practices. South's Serm. 
To Di'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To foul ; to foil. 

The Lords Strutts lived generoufly, and never ufed to dirty 
their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. Arburth. Hijt. Bull. 

2. To difgrace ; to fcandalize. 

DFRUPTION. n.f [diruptio, Latin.] 

1. The a< 5 l of burfling, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burfling, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle ufed in compofition, implying 
commonly a privative or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined ; as to arm , to dijarm ; to join, to di join. 
It is borrowed from des, ufed by the French and Spaniards in 
the fen fe; as defnouer, to untie; defterrar, to banifh; from the 
Latin de\ zsjlruo, to build ; dejlruo, to deflroy. 
Disability, n.f [from difable.] 

1. Want of power to do any thing ; weaknefs ; impotence. 

Gur conftderation of creatures, and attention unto feriptures, 
are not in themfelves things of like difability to breed or beget 
faith. Hockir , b. v. f 22. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faintnefs, and dif-' 
ability to attend the conclufion. Raleigh's Hiji. World. 

He that knows mofl of himfelf, knows leafl of his know- 
ledge, and the exercifed underftanding is confcious of its 
difability. Glanv. Scepf c. 27. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the impotency or 
difabilities of brutes. Locke.- 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any purpofe; legal impe- 
diment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an inheritance, 
and the defendant pleads in difability , that the plaintiff is 
a baftard. Ayliffo's Par ergon. 

It is true, indeed, that this difadvantage which the diffen- 
ters at prefent lie under, of a difability to receive church pre- 
ferments, will be eafily remedied by the repeal of the 
teft. Swift's Adv. Rep. Sacr. Teft. 

To Disa'ble. v. a. [dis and able.] 

1. To deprive of natural force ; to weaken ; to crufh, 

L he invafion of the Scots, and rebellion of the barons, did 
not only difable this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him. 
both of his kingdom and life. Davies's Ireland 

Nor fo is overcome 

Satan, whofe fall from heav’n, a deadlier bruife 
Difabled not to give thee thy death’s wound. Milt. P. Lojl. 
A chriflian’s life is a perpetual exercife a wreftling and war- 
fare, for which fenfual pleafure difables him, by yielding to that 
enemy with whom he muft flrive. Taylor s Holy Living. 

2. To impair; to diminifh. 

’Tis not unknown to you Anthonio, 

How much I have difabled mine eftate. 

By {hewing fomething a more fwelling port 

Than my faint means would grant continuance. Shakefp eare, 

3. To make unadlive. 

I have known a great fleet difabled for two months, and 
thereby lofe great occafions by an indifpofition of the ad- 

’™ ra ‘- . , r ,, . ^ Temple. 

4. 1 O deprive of ufefulnefs or efficacy. 

Farewel, Monfieur Traveller ; look you Iifp; and wear 
ftrange fuits; difable all the benefits of your own country. Sh. 
Your days I will alarm, I’ll haunt your nights. 

And worfe than age difable your delights. Diyden'sAurenzebe. 

5. To excluae as wanting proper qualifications. 

I will not difable any for proving a fcholar, nor yet dif- 

femble that I have feen many happily forced upon the courfe 
to which by nature they feem much indifpofed Wot ton 

To Disabd'se. v. a. [dis and abufe.] To fe t free from a mif- 
take ; to difentangk from afaftacy ; to fet right; to undeceive 
The impofture and fallacy of our fenfes impofe not only 
on common heads, but even more refined mercuries, who have 
the advantages of an improved reafon to difabufe you Glar-r 
Thofe teeth fairLyce muft not fhow, ^ 

If fhe would bite her lovers : though 
Like birds they {loop at feeming grapes. 

Are difahus'd , when firft Hie gapes. 

6 Z ° 
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If by fimplicity you meant a general defedl in tbofe that 
profefs angling, I hope to difabufe you. Waller s Angler. 

Chaos of thought and palfion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himfelf abus’d, or difabus'd. Pope's Eff. on Man. 
Disaccommoda'tion. n.f [dis and accommodation .] The 
{fate of being unfit or unprepared. 

Devaluations have happened in fome places more than in 
others, 'according to the accommodation or df 'accommodation of 
them to fuch calamities. Hale's Grig, of Mankind. 

To Disaccu'stom. v.a. [dis and accujlom.] To deftroy the 
force of habit by difufe or contrary practice. 
Disacqua'intakce. n.f. [dis and acquaintance.] Difufe of 
familiarity. 

Confcience, by a long negledl of, and difacquaintance with 
itfelf, contra&s an inveterate ruft or foil. South. 

Disadvantage. n. f. [dis and advantage .] 

1. Lofs ; injury to intereft ; as, he fold to difadvantage. 

2 . Diminution of any thing definable, as credit, fame, honour. 

Our old Englifih poet, Chaucer, in many things refembled 
Ovid, and that with no difadvantage on the fide of the modern 
author. Dryden' s Fab. Pref. 

The moll Ihining merit goes down to pofterity with difad- 
vantage , when it is not placed by writers in its proper 
light. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Thofe parts already publifhed give reafon to think, that 
the Iliad will appear with no difadvantage to tl at immortal 
poem. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Their tefiimony will not be of much weight to its difad- 
vantage , fimee they are liable to the common objection of con- 
demning what they did not underftand. Swift. 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 

But all in vain ; no fort can be fio ftrong, 

Ne flefihiy breaft can armed be fo found. 

But will at laffc be won with batt’ry long, 

Or unawares at difadvantage found. Fairy. Queen. 

To Disadvantage, v. a. [from the noun ] To injure in fil- 
tered of any kind. 

All other violences are fo far from advancing chriftianity, 
that they extremely weaken and difadvantage it. Decay of Piety. 
Disadva'ntageable. adj. [from difadvantage .] Contrary to 
profit ; producing lofs. A word not ufied. 

In clearing of a man’s eftate, he may as well hurt himfelf in 
being too fudden, as in letting it run on too long ; for hafty 
felling is commonly as dfadvantageable as filtered. Bacon's Eff. 
Disadvantageous, adj. [from difadvantage.] Contrary to fil- 
tered ; contrary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude" of eyes will narrowly infpedt every part of him, 
confider him nicely in all views, and not be a little pleafed 
when they have taken him in the word and mod difadvanta- 
geous lights. Add. Spelt. N°. 256. 

Disadvanta'geously. adv. [from df advantageous.'] In a 
manner contrary to intered or profit ; in a manner not favour- 
able to any ufieful end. 

An approving nod or fmile ferves to drive you on, and 
make you difiplay yourfelves more difadvantageoufy. Gov. Ton. 
Disadvanta'geousness. n.f [from dif advantageous.] Con- 
trariety to profit ; inconvenience; mifehief; lofs. 
DisadveNturous. adj. [dis and adventurous .] Unhappy; 
unprofperous. 

Now he hath left you here, 

To be the record of his rueful lofs, 

•And of my doleful difadventurous death: Fairy Queen, b. i. 

To Disaffe'ct. v. a. [dif and affefi.] To fill with difeon- 
tent ; to difeontent ; to make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to dfaffedl and difeontent his majedy’s 
late army. Clarendon. 

DisaffeGted. part. adj. [from dfaffedl.] Not difpofed to 
zeal or affe&ion. Ufually applied to thofe who are enemies to 

the government. , 

By denying civil worfhipto the emperor’s ftatues, which the 
cudom then was to give, they were proceeded again!! as dif- 
affedled to the emperor. Stilling. Def. of Dif. on Ro. Idol. 

Disaf-feGtedly .adv. [from difaffedted.] After a difafte&ed 
manner. 

DisaffeGtedness. n.f. [from difaffcdlecl] The quality of being 

difaffecled. b , . 

Disaffection. . n.f [from dfaffedl.] Want of zeal for the 
government; want of ardour for the reigning prince. 

In this age, every thing difiiked by thofe who think with 
the majority, is called difaff edtion. _ Swift. 

DisaFfi'rmance. n.f. [dis and affirm.] Confutation; ne- 

^ That kind of reafoning which reduceth theoppofite conclu- 
fion to fomething that is apparently abfurd, is a demondration 
in difafjirmance of any thing that is affirmed. Hale s 0 ; . of Man. 
To Disaffo'rest. v.a. [dis and forejl] To throw open to 
common purpoies; to reduce from the privileges of a fored to 
the date of common ground. 

The commiffioners of the treafury moved the king to dif 
ajfdreft fome foreds of his, explaining themfelves of fuch fo- 
reds^as lay out of the way, not near any of the king’s 

boufo. ' Mmn - 
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How happy’s he, which hath due place aflign’d 
To his beafts ; and difofforejled his mind ? 

To Disagree, v. n. [dis and agree.] 

1. To differ; not to be the fame. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diftin& ideas to 
dif agree ; that is, the one not to be the other. Locke 

2 . I o differ ; not to be of the fame opinion. 

Why both the bands in worfhip dfagree. 

And fome adore the flow’r, and fome the tree. Dry. FI. and L 

3. To be in a date of oppofition : followed by from or with 

before the oppofite. ” ' ’ 

It contained many improprieties, difagreeing almod in all 
things from the true and proper defeription. Brown's V. Er 
Strange it is, that they reject the plained fenfe of fcrinl 
ture, becaufe it feems to dfagree with what they call 

reafon. Attjbwjs Strmms. 

Disagree A ele. adj. [from dfagree.] 

1. Contrary; undatable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to a 
conduct df agreeable to her fincerity. Pope's Od. b. iv. notes. 

2. Unpleafing; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, either agreeable or dfagreeabl 
things fhould condantly accompany thefe different dates. Locke. 
Dis agree 'able ness. n.f. [icom dif agreeable.] 

1. Unfuitablenefs ; contrariety. 

2. Unpleafantnefs ; offenfivenefs. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon for all the 
dirt and foulnefs of his cloaths ; the dearnefs of the perfon 
eafily apologizing for the difagreeablenefs of the habit. South's S. 
Disagreement, n.f. [from dfagree.] 

1. Difference; diffimilitude ; diverfity ; not identity. 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and characters, 
either of difagreement or affinity with one another, that the 
feveral kinds of them arc eafily known and didinguifh- 
ed. Woodw. Nat, llijl. 

2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of fentiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching their feve- 
ral opinions about the neceffity of facraments, whereas in truth 
their difagreement is not great. Hooker , b. v.f. 57. 

To Disallo'w. v a. [dis and allow.] 

1. To deny authority to any. 

When, faid die, 

Were thofe fird councils dif allow' d by me ? 

Or where did I at fure tradition drike, 

Provided dill it were apodolic. Dryd. Hind, and Panth. 

2. To confider as unlawful ; not to permit an a<d. 

Their ufual kind of difputing fheweth, that they do not 
difallow only thefe Romidi ceremonies which are unprofitable, 
but count all unprofitable which are Romidi. Hooker. 

3. To cenfure by fome poderior a£t. 

It. was known that the mod eminent of thofe who profefied 
his own principles, publickly d fallowed his proceedings. Sw. 

4. Not to judify. 

There is a fecret, inward foreboding fear, that fome evil or 
other will follow the doing of that which a man’s own con- 
fcience dfallows him in. South's Serm. 

To Disallow, v. n. To refufe permiifion; not to grant; not 
to make lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow continuance 
with infidels, and yet difallcw that the faithful, when they are 
free, fhould enter into bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker. 
Disallo'wable. adj. [from difallcw.] Not allowable; not to 
be fuffered. 

Disallo'wance. n.f. [fro mdifalLw.] Prohibition. 

God accepts of a thing fuitable for him to receive, and for 
us to give, where he does not declare his refufal and dijallovs- 
ance of it. South sham. 

To Dis'anchor. v.a. [from dis and anchor.] to drive a llnp 
from its anchor. 

To Disanima'te. v:a. [dis and animate.] 

1. To deprive of life. 

2. To difeourage; to dejeCt; to deprefs. 

The prefence of a king engenders love amonglt his w ' 

ie<ds, and his loyal friends, as it dfanimates his ene 
mies. • Shaief care's Henry VI; 


Pie was confounded and dfanimated at his prefence, a ' ,( | 
added, how can the fervant of my lord talk with my cm • 

Boyle's Seraph. Love. 

Disanima'tion. n.f. from, dif animate.] Privation of life. 

They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion after ca ’ 
as being affections which depend on life, and depart upon e.J 
animation. 

To Disannu'l. v.a. [dis and annul. Phis word is 0 
contrary to analogy by thofe who not knowing the m eani _ r 
the word annul, intended to form a negative fenfe bv t e 
lefs ufe of the negative particle. It ought tnerefoi e to ^ 
jeCted as ungrammatical and barbarous.] To annu , 
prive of authority ; to vacate ; to make nub ; to max- 
to nullify. 
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The Jews ordinances 'for us to refume, were to check our 
Lord himfelf, which hath difannulled them. Hooker, b. iv §. 1 
That gave him power ol difannulling of laws, and difpolmg 
of mens fortunes and eftates, and the like points of abfolute 
power, being in themfelves harfh and odious, bacon , Hen.v ii. 
To be in both worlds full, 

Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 

Wouldft thou his laws of faffing df annul ? 

Wilt thou my judgments df annul ? Defamd 
My equal rule, to clear thyfelf of blame ? 
Disannu'lment. n.f. [from difannul] The aCI of 

void. _ i ^ 

To Disappear, v.n. [dfparoitre, French.] To be lolt to 

view; to vanifh out of fight; to fly ; to go away. 

She df appear'd, and left me dark ! I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Alilton' s P arad. Loff . 

When the night and winter difappear , 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 

Salutes the Spring. _ # # Dry den. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difappear. Locke. 
Criticks I faw, that other names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place ; 

Their own, like others, foon their place refign d. 

Or difappear d, and left the firft behind. Pope's Tern. of Fame. 
To Disappoint, v. a. [dis and appoint.] 

1. To defeat of expectation ; to balk; to hinder from fomething 
expeCted. 


V> A. A ^ 1 — - - / I / / / 

The blaft or ftroke of an unfavourable planet. 

Stars fhone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
pifajlers veil’d the fun ; and the moift ftar, 

Upon whofe influence Neptune’s empire ftahds. 

Was fick almoft to doomfday with eclipfe. Shake/p. Hanihh 
2 . Misfortune; grief; mifhap; mifery; calamity. 

This day black omens threat the brighteft fair. 

That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpirit’s care. 

Some dire difajler , or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. Pope ; 

To Disaster, v.a. [from the noun.] 

To blaft by the ftroke of an unfavourable ftar. 

Ah, chafte bed of mine, faid {he, which never heretofore, 
couldft accufe me of one defiled thought, how canft thou now 
receive that difaflered changling ? Sidney , b: ii. 

2. To affliCI; to mifehief. 

Thefe are 'the holes where eyes {hotild be, which pitifully 
difajler the cheeks; Shakejpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra . 

In his own fields, the fvvain 

Difajler' cl ftands. Thomfon s J Vinter, /. 280. 

Disastrous, adj. from difajler.] 

1. Unlucky; not fortunate. 

That day feemeth a moft difajlrous day to the Scots, not 
only in regard of this overthrow, but for that upon the fame 
day they were in like fort defeated by the Engiifh at Flooden- 
field. Hayward. 


The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, and dif- 2. Unhappy; calamitous; nfiferable; ftruck with affliction. 
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appoint all his hopes. Tillotfon, Semion 1. 

Whilft the champion, with redoubled might. 

Strikes home the jav’lin, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and difappoints the blow. Addifon ; 
There’s nothing like furprifing the rogues : how will they 
be dfappointed, when they hear that thou haft prevented their 
revenge. Arbuthnot's Hifory of John Bull. 

We are not only tortured by the reproaches which are of- 
fered us, but are dij'appomted by the filence of men when it is 
unexpeClcd, and humbled even by their praifes. Addif. Speffat^ 
2. It has of before the thing loft by difappointment 


Then Juno, pitying her dijajlrous fate, 

Send Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Dcnha?n. 

Immediately after his return from this very expedition, fudi 
difqftrous calamities befel his family, that he burnt two of his 
children himfelf. South's Sermons . 

Fly the purfuit of my difajlrous love. 

And frotn my unhappy neighbourhood remove. Dryd.Auren , 
Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. 

The moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difajlrous twilight fheds 
On half the nations. Milton's P aradife Lojl, b. i. /. 597. 


The Janizaries, dfappointed by the baftas oj the fpoil of the Disastrously, adv. [from dijajlrous.] In a difmal manner, 
nchants, efpecially Chriftians and Jews, received of the Disa'strousness. n.f [from difajlrous.] Unluckinefs ; un- 

fortunatenefs. 


mer 

bounty of Solyman a great largefs. Knolles's Hijl. of theTurks. 

Disappointment, n.f from dif appoint.] Defeat of hopes; 

mifearriage of expectations. 

It is impoflible for us to know what are calamities, and what 
are bleflings : how many accidents have pafled for misfortunes, 
which have turned to the welfare and profperity of the perfons 
in whofe lot they have fallen ? How many difappointments have, 
in their confequences, faved a man from ruin ? Spectator. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly 
confidered the value, our difappointment will be greater than 
our pleafure in the fruition of them. Addifon s Spectator. 

Disapprobation, n.f. [dis and approbation.] Cenfure; con- 
demnation ; expreflion of diflike. 

Pope was obliged to publifh his letters, to {hew his dif- 
approbation of the publifliing of others written in his youth. 

Pope to Swift . 

To Disappro've. v.a. [ difapprover , French.] To diflike; 
to cenfure ; to find fault with. , 

I reafon’d much, alas ! but more I lov’d ; 

Sent and recall’d, ordain’d and difapprov' d. Prior. 

Without good breeding, truth is difapprov' d ; 

That only makes fuperior fenfe belov’d. Pope’s Eff. on Crit . 

A projeCI for a treaty of barrier with the States was tranf- 
initted hither from Holland, and was difapproved of by our 
court. Swift. 


[dis and avouch.] To 


Dili. 
rctraCI profef- 


To Disavou'ch. v.a. 
fion ; to difown. 

Thereupon they flatly difavouch , 

To yield him more obedience or fupport. Daniel's C. War. 

To Disavo'w. v.a. [dis and avow.] To difown; to deny 
knowledge of ; to deny concurrence in any thing. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded the fame, 
are, as they fay, either ignorant thereof, or do wilfully denv, 
or ftedfaftly dfavow it. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The Engiifh, that knew his noble fpirit, did believe his 
name was therein abufed, which he manifefted to be true by 
difavowing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 

To deal in perfon is gocd s when a^nan’s face breedeth re- 
gard, and generally when a man will referve to himfelf liberty 
either to dfavow or to expound. Bacon, Effay 48- 

A man that ads below his rank, doth but difavoiv fortune 
and feemeth to be confcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to envy him. Bacon , EBay o. 

He only does his conqueft dfavow. 

And thinks too little what they found too much. Dryden. 
We are reminded by the ceremony of taking an oath that 
it is a partr of that obedience which we learn from the £ofpel, 
exprefly to dfavow all evafions and mental refervations\vbat- 
fqever. . Addifon' s Freeholder. 


Di'sard. n.f. [bip feip3, Saxon, a fool, Skinner ; difewy Disavo'wal. n.f [from difavoiv ] Denial. 


French, Junius.] A prattler ; a boafting talker. This word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius ; but I do not remem- 
ber it. 

To Disa'rm. v.a. [defarmer, French.] 

1. 'Fo fpoil or diveft of arms; to deprive of arms. 

I am ftill the fame, 

By different ways ftill moving to one fame; 

And by d farming you, I now do more 

'To fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. In. Emp. 

2. It has of before the arms taken away. 


An earneft difavowal of fear, often proceeds from fear. 


-i a. 


D 1 s a vo'w ME NT. n.f [from dfavow.] Denial; 

As touching the Tridentine hiftory, his holinefs will not 
prefs you to any dfavowment thereof. Wotton 

To Disau'tpiorise. v.a. [dis and authorife.] To deprive of 
credit or authority. 1 

. 1 he . obtrufion of fuch particular inftances as thefe, are 

infufficient to difauthorife a note grounded upon the final in- 
tention of nature. W tt 


They would be immediately difarrned of their great maga- ToDisba'nd. v.a. [dis and band. ] 
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Locke. 

v. a. [dis and array.] To undrefs any one; 


Spenfer's Epithalamium . 


zine of artillery. 

To Dis.arra'y. t 
to diveft of cloaths. 

So, as fhe bad, the witch they df array d. Fairy Queen. 

N ow night is come, now foon her df array. 

And in her bed her lay. 

Disarra'y. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Diforder ; confufion ; lofs of the regular order of battle. 

He returned towards the river, to prevent fuch danger as 
the df array, occafioned by the narrownefs of the bridge, might 
caft upon them. ' Hayward. 

Dfarray and fhameful rout enfue. 

And force is added to the fainting crew. Dryden' s Fables * 


TodiOnifs/rom military fervice; to break up an army to 
difmifs foldiers from their colours. ' 5 

They disbanded themfelves, and returned everv man to Do 
own dwelling. Kntik/s Hyiory of the T,Js. 

Pythagoras bids us in our ftation ftand, 

’Till God, our general, {hall us disband. V) Pn r nm 

This if you do, to end all future ftrife, " * 

lam content to lead a private life; 

Disband my army to fecure the ftate. Dryden', Aurmpub,. 

bid him disband his legions, 6 

Reftore the commonwealth to liberty.. Cat,. 

2. I o fpread abroad ; to fcatter. J 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, fufficient to make 

feuh 
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fuch a deluge, was created upon that occafion ; and, when the 
bufinefs was done, all disbanded again, an t d annihilated. Woodw. 
To Disba'nd. v. n. To retire from military fervice; to fepa- 
rate ; to break up. 

Our navy was upon the point of disbanding , and many of 
our men come afhoret Bacon s War with Spain. 

The rang’d pow’rs 

Disband , and wand’ring, each his feveral way 
Purfues. Milton 1 s Paradije Lof, b. ii. /. 525. 

The common foldiers, and inferior officers, fhould be fully 
paid upon their disbanding. Clarendon. 

Were it not for fome fmall remainders of piety and virtue, 
Miich are yet left fcattered among mankind, human fociety 
would in a fhort fpace disband and run into confufion, and 
the earth would grow wild and become a foreft. Tillotfon. 
To Disba'rk. if. a. [debar quer, French.] To land from a 
, (hip ; to put on fhore. 

Together fail’d they, fraught with all the things 
To fervice done by land that might belong, 

And, when occafion ferv’d, disbarked them. Fairfax , b. i. 

The fhip we moor on thefe obfeure abodes ; 

Disbark the fheep, an offering to the gods. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Disbelief, n.f. [from disbelieve.'] Refufal of credit; denial 
of belief. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing. Tillotfon 1 s Sermons. 

To Disbelieve, v.d, [dis and believe.] Not to credit; 
not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoffible his fins fhould be forgiven, 
though he fhould be truly penitent, is a fin, but rather of infi- 
delity than defpair ; it being the disbelieving of an eternal truth 
of God's. Hammond’s Pratt. Catech. 

Suchj who profefs to disbelieve a future ftate, are not always 
equally fatisfied with their own reafonings. Atterhury. 

From a fondnefs to fome vices, which the doCtrine of futu- 
rity rendered uneafy, they brought themfelves to doubt of 
religion ; or, out of a vain affectation of feeing farther than 
other men, pretended to disbelieve it. Rogers , Sermon 13. 

Disbeliever, n.f [from disbelieve.] One who refufes belief ; 
one who denies any pofition to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into any particular fentiments, 
becaufe a man of great name pronounces herefy upon the con- 
trary fentiments, and cafts the disbeliever out of the church. 

Watts’s Logic k. 

To DisbeRch. v. a. [ dis and bench.] To drive from a feat. 

Sir, I hope 

My words disbench'd you not ? 

No, fir; yet oft. 

When blows have made me flay, I fled from words. Shake/. 
To Disbra'nch. v. a. [dis and branch.] To feparate or break 
off, as a branch from a tree. 

I fear your difpofition : 

That nature which contemns its origine. 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf : 

She that herfelf will (liver and disbranch 
From her maternal fap, perforce muft wither, 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Rut for fuch as are newly planted, they need not be dif- 
branched ’till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the wound may be 
healed without the fear, which our frofts do frequently 
j eave> Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

To Disbu'd. v. a. [With gardeners.] To take away the 
branches or fprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed. Ditt. 
To Disbu'rden. v. a. [dis and burden.] 

1. To eafe of a burden ; to unload.. 

Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts I be 

plunged 

Into my life’s bondage, I yet may disburden a paffion. Sidney. 
The river, with ten branches or ftreams, disburdens himfelf 
Within the Perfian fea. Peacham on Drawing . 

Disburden 1 d heav’n rejoic’d. Milton s P aradife Lof , b. vi. 

2. To difencumber, difeharge, or clear. . 

They removed either by cafualty and tempeft, or by inten- 
tion and defign, either out of lucre of gold, or for the : dif- 
hurdening of the countries, furcharged with multitudes of in- 
habitants. . Hale’s Ongm of Mankind. 

We (hall disburden the piece of thofe hard (hadowings, 
which are always ungraceful. Dryden s Difrejnoy. 

i. To throw off a burden. 

Lucia, disburden all thy cares on me. 

And let me (hare thy mod retired diftrefs. jiddifon s Cato. 

To Disbu'rden. v.n. To eafe the mind. 

To DISBU'RSE. v. a. [ debourfer , French.] To fpend or lay 

out money. . . . , , 

Money is now not disburfed at once, as it might be ; but 

drawn into a long length, by fending over now twenty thou- 
fand, and next half year ten thoufand pounds. Spenjer . 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 

’Till he disburs’d at St. Colmefkil Ifle, ? 

Ten thoufand dollars to our general. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
As Alexander received great lums, he was no lefs generous 
and liberal in disburfng of them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Disbursement, n.f [< debourfement , French.] A disburf™ 
or laying out. un s» 

It may be, Ireneus, that the queen’s treafure, in f 0 ereaf 
occafions of disburf emeriti , is net always fo ready, nor fo ni c , 
tiful, as it can (pare fo great a fum together. Spenfcr’s Irel ”/ 
Disbu'rser. n.f [from dislmrfe.] One that disburfes. 
DISCA'LCEATED. adj. [ difcalceatus , Latin.] Stripped of 

lilUoo • 

Discalcea'tion. n.f [from dicalceated.] The a <ft of 
pulling off the fhoes. ' 

The cuftom of difcalceation , or putting oft' their (hoes at 

meals, is Conceived to have been done, as by that means 

keeping their beds clean. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b.v. c 6 

To Disca'ndy. v.n. [from dis and candy.] To diflolve • to 

melt. T T 1 

, tianmer, 

1 he hearts, 

That fpanlel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
1 heir wifhes, do dif candy, melt their fweets 

On blofloming Caefar. Shakefpeare s Ant. and Cleopatra 
To Disc a 'rd. v. a. [dis and card.] 

1. To throw out of the hand fuch cards as are ufelefs. 

2. To difeharge or ejeCt from fervice or employment. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels to a wife man, confider- 
ing what wonders they were able to perform, yet were dif- 
carded by that unworthy prince, as not worthy the*holdin<r. Sid. 

Their captains, if they lift, difear d whom they pleafe",' and 
fend away fuch as will perhaps willingly be rid of that danger* 
ous and hard fervice. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfeCt idea of fub- 
ftance, would it not be hard to charge us with difeardiw fub- 
ftance out of the world ? "Locke 

Juftice difeards party, friendfhip, kindred, and is alwavs 
therefore reprefented as blind. Addifon’s Guardian , N°. 99. 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing extraordi- 
nary that the queen fhould be at an end of her patience, and 
refolve to difeard them. Swift. 

J do not conceive why a funk difearded party, who neither 
expeCt nor defire more than a quiet life, fhould be charged 
with endeavouring to introduce popery. Swift. 

Disca'rnate. adj. [dis aw&caro, fiefh ; fcarnato, It al.] Strapped 
of flefh. 

’Tis better to own a judgment, though but with a curia 
fuppcllex of coherent notions, than a memory, like a fepul- 
chre, furnifhed with a load of broken and difearnate bones. 

Glanville’ s Scepf c. 17. 

To Disca'se. v. a. [dis and cafe.] To ftrip ; to undrefs. 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 

I will difeafe me, and myfelf prefent. ( Shakefp. Temff. 
To DISCE'RN. v. a. [ difeerno , Latin.] 

1. Todefcry; to fee; to difeover. 

And behold among the fimple ones, I difeerned among the 
youths a young man void of underftanding. Prov. vii. 7. 

2 . To judge; to have knowledge of. 

What doth better become wifdom than to difeern what is 
worthy the loving ? Sidney , b , ii. 

Does any here know me ? 7 'his is not Lear : 

Does Lear walk thus, (peak thus ? Wfiere are his eyes? 

Either his motion weakens, or his difeernings 

Are lethargied. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

You fhould be rul’d and led 
By fome diferetion, that difeerns your ftate 
Better than you yourfelf. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear , 

3. To diftinguifh. 

To difeern fuch buds as are fit to produce bloftoms, from 
fuch as will difplay themfelves but in leaves, is no difficult 
matter. Boyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 

They follow virtue for reward, to-day ; 

To-morrow vice, if (lie give better pay : 

We are fo good, or bad, juft at a price ; 

For nothing elfe difeerns the virtue or vice. Ben. Jobnfon . 

To Disce'rn. v.n. To make diftinCtion. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to the fpoi’s or 
the foldiers, who not troubling themfelves to difeern between 
a fubjeCt and a rebel, whilft their liberty lafted, made indi - 
ferently profit of both. . Hayward. 

The cuftom of arguing on any fide, even againft our per- 
fuaftons, dims the undeiftanding, and makes it by degiees 
lofe the faculty of difeerning^ between truth and fafthood. oc a 
Disce'rner. n.f. [from difeern.] 

1. Difcoverer; he that deferies. 

’Twas faid they faw but one; and no difeerner 

Durft wag his tongue ,in cenfure. Shakefp. Herr) 

2. Judge; one that has the power of diftinguifhing. 

He was a great obferver and difeerner of mens natures 2 

humours, and was very dextrous in compliance, w ere • 
found it ufeful. ' Clarendon, 

Flow unequal difeerner s of truth there are, an r e j . f i 
pofed unto errour, will appear by their unquali ie _ 11 
leCtuals. Browns Vulgar Errour s , b. i-T 

Djscf/rnible. adj. [from difeern.] Difcoverable; peicep 
diftinguifhable ; apparent. j* 
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Is is indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable a bulk, that 
there needs no help of opticks to render it difcernible , and 
therefore I need not farther expatiate on it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

All this is eafily difcernible by the ordinary difeourfes of the 
underftanding. South s Sermons. 

Disce'rnibleness. n.f. [from difcernible.] Vifiblenefs. 

Discern ibl y. adv. [from dijcernible.] Perceptibly; appa- 

rently. _ . ; 

Confider what doctrines are infufed difcernibly among Chrif- 
tians, moft apt to obftruCt or interrupt theChriftian life. Ham. 

Disce'rning. participial adj. [from difeern.] Judicious; 
knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm enthufiafts, 
but by cooler and more dfeerning heads. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Disce'rningly. adv. [from difeerning.] Judicioufty ; ra- 
tionally; acutely. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has moft difcerningly avoided. Garth. 

DisceRnment. n.f [from difeern.] Judgment; power of 
diftinguifhing. 

A reader that wants difeernment , loves and admires the cha- 
mbers and actions of men in a wrong place. Freeloader. 

To DISCE'RP. v. a. [ difeerpo , Latin ] To tear in pieces ; to 
break; to deftroy by reparation of its parts. Ditt. 

DisceRptib le. adj. [from difeerp.] Frangible ; feparable; 
liable to be deftroyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is moft denfe, and leaft porous, will be moft cohe- 
rent and leaft difcerptible. Glam He’s Scepf. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter difeerp- 
tille , this indifcerptible. More’s Div. Dialogues. 

Discerptibi'lit y. n.f. [from difcerptible.] Liablenels to be 
deftroyed by difunion of parts. 

Disce'rption. n.f. [from difeerp.] The aCt of pulling to 
pieces, or deftro) ing bv difuniting the parts. 

To DISCHARGE, v. a. [df burger, French.] ■ 

1. To difburden ; to exonerate; to free from any load or incon- 
venience. 

How rich in humble poverty is he, 

Who leads a quiet country life ; 

Difcharg’d of bufinefs, void of ftrife. Dryden. 

When they have taken a degree, and are confequently grown 
a burden to their friends, who now think themfelves fully dif- 
charged, they get into orders as foon as they can. Swift. 

2. To unload; to difembark. 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place that thou 
(halt appoint me, and will caufe them to be dijcharged. 1 Ki. v. 

3. To throw off any thing collebed or accumulated ; to give 
vent to any thing ; to let fly. It is ufed of any thing violent, 
or fudden. 

Mounting his eyes, 

He did difeharge a horrible oath. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Infebed minds, 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Sh. Macb. 

Nor were thofe bluft’ring brethren left at large, 

On Teas and fhores their fury to difeharge. Dryden’ s Ovid. 

Soon may kind heav’n a fure relief provide ; 

Soon may your fire difeharge the vengeance due, 

And all your wrongs the proud oppreffors rue. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Difeharge thy fhafts; this ready bofom rend. Popes St at. 

4. To unload a gun. 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be a white 
powder, which will difeharge a piece without noife. Bacon. 

The galleys alfo did oftentimes, out of their prows, dif- 
eharge their great pieces againft the city. Knolles’s Hijlory. 

We difchargecl a piftol, and had the found returned upon us 
fifty-fix times, though the air was foggy. Addifon on Italy. 

5. 7 o clear a debt by payment. 

Death of one perfon can be paid but once, 

• And that (lie has difeharged. Shakefpeare’ s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

' A grateful mind. 

By owing, owes not, but (fill pays ; at once 

Indebted, and difcharg’d. Miltons Paradife Lof , b. iv. 

Now to the horrors of that uncouth place. 

He paflage begs with unregarded pray’r ; 

And wants two farthings to dijeharge his fare. Dryd. Juven. 
When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, we contrab debts beyond fea ; and thofe are paid 
with money, when they will not take our goods to difeharge 

, xh I m - , . Locke. 

b. 10 lend away a creditor by payment. 

If he had 

The prefent money to difeharge the Jew, 

He would not take it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. To fet free from obligation. 

If one man’s fault could difeharge another man of his duty, 
there would be no place left for the common offices of fo- 

n C ^y - , _ L’Ejlrange. 

o. 1 o clear from an accufation or crime ; to abfolve. 

They wanted not reafons to be difeharged of all blame, 
who are confeifed to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony ; in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been efteemed to be fmall. Hooker, b. v. f 27. 

j fy are imprudent enough to difeharge themfelves of this 
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blunder, by hying the contradibion at Virgil’s door. Dryden. 

g. To perform ; to execute. 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit fo large, ? 

As could their hundred offices difeharge. Dryden s Fab es. 

10. To put away ; to obliterate ; to deftroy. 

It is done by little and little, and with many efiays ; but 
all this difehargeth not the wonder. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Trial would alfo be made in herbs poifonous and purga- 
tive, whofe ill quality perhaps may be dijcharged, or attem- 
pered, by fetting ftroiuer poitons or purgatives by them. hue. 

11. To diveft of any office or employment; to dilmifs fiom 
lervice. 

12. 7T> difmifs ; torelcafe; to fend away from any oufir.eis or 

appointment. • cr 7 r 

Dijeharge your pow’rs unto their feveral counties. <,hancj.^ 

When CaTar would have dijcharged the fenate, in regard of 
fome ill prefages, and cfpeci Uy a dream o( Calphurnia, this 
man lifted him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling 
him, he hoped he would not difmifs the fenate ’till his wife 
had dreamed a better dream. Bacon, EJfay 2b. 

To DischaRge. v.n. To difmifs itfelf; to break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not dijeharge. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory . 

DischaRge. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Vent; explofiori; emifficn. 

As the heat of ail fprings is owing to fubterraneous fire, 
fo wherever there are any extraordinary difeharges of this 
fire, there alfo are the neighbouring fprings hotter than or- 
dinary. - IVoodward. 

2. Matter vented. 

7 he haemorrhage being flopped, the next occurrence is a 
thin ferous dijeharge. Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. Difruption ; evanefcer.ee. 

Mark the difeharge of the little cloud upon glafs or gems, 
or blades of (words, and you (hall fee it ever break up firft in 
the fkirts, and laft in the middle. Bacon s Natural Eiijlory. 

4. Difiniffion from an office. 

5. Releafe from an obligation or penalty. 

Fie warns 

Us, haply too fecure of our dijeharge 

FTotn penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Milton s Paradije Lof, b.%\. 1 . 196. 

6. Abfolution from a crime. 

The text expreffes the found eftate of the confcience, not 
barely by its not accufing, but by its not condemning us ; 
which word imports properly an acquittance or difeharge of a 
man upon fonie precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe. South's Sermons . 

7. Ranfom ; price of ranfom. 

O, all my hopes defeated 

To free him hence ! But death, who fets all free. 

Hath paid his ranfom now and full difeharge. Milt. Agonif. 

8. Performance; execution. 

I he obligations of hoipitality and protection are fo facred, 
that nothing can abfolve us from the dijeharge of thofe duties. 

L’ Ejlrange, Fable 149. 

9. An acquittance from a debt. 

10. Exemption; privilege. 

I here is no dijeharge in that war, neither (hall wickednefs 
deliver thofe that are given to it. Eccl. viii. 8. 

DischaRger. n.f. [from difeharge.] 

1. He that difeharges in any manner. 

2. He that fires a gun. 

I o abate the bombulation of gunpowder a way is promifed 
by Porta, by borax and butter, which he fays will make it fo 
g° off* as fcarcely to be heard by the difeharger. Brown. 

Disci'nct. adj. [ difinttus, Latin.] Ungirded; loofely 
dreffed. Ditt. 

( o Disci'nd. v. a. [difeindo, Latin.] To divide; to cut in 
pieces. 

W e found feveral concretions fo foft, that we could eafily 
difeind them betwixt our fingers. Boyle. 

DISCPPLE. mf [difcipulus, Latin ] A fcholar; one that pro- 
fefies to receive inftructions from another. 

He rebuked difeiples , who would call^ for fire from heaven 
upon whole cities, for the negled of a few. King Charles . 

'The commemorating the death of Chrift, is the profeffing 
ourfelves the difeiples of the crucified Saviour ; and that en- 
gageth us to take up his crofs and follow him. Hammond. 

A young difciple fhould behave himfelf fo well, as to gain 
the affeCtion and the ear of his inftruCtor. Watts. 

To DisciRle. v. a. [from the noun.] Topunifh; to difei- 
pane. 7 his word is not in ufe. 

She, bitter penance, with an iron whip, 

Was wont him to difciple every Jay. Sfenf. Fai. Queen. 

Ul 4 cipi., S Hip. n. L [from difciple.] The ftate or funfliSn of 
a difciple, or follower of a mafter. 

. 1 ,lat to wlllc h juftification is promifed, is certainly the 
giving up of the whole foul intirely unto Chrift, undertaking 
difciplefhip upon Chnft’s terms. Hammond’s Pratt. Catech. 

Discipli nable. adj. [difaplinabilis, Lat.] Capable of inftruc- 
tion; capable of improvement by difeipline and learning. 

7 A Discipli'nableness, 
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DiscipliNableness. n.f [from difiiplinable.] Capacity of 
inflru&ion; qualification for improvement by education and 
difcipline. 

We find in animals, efpecially fome of them, as foxes, 
dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only perception, phan- 
tafy, and memory, common to mofl, if not all animals, but 
fomething of fagacity, providence, and difiiplinablenefs. Hale. 
Disciplinarian, adj. [from difcipline .] Pertaining to dif- 
cipline. 

What eagernefs in difciplinarian uncertainties, when the 
love of God and our neighbour, evangelical unqueftionables, 
are negledled. Glanv. Scepj'. c. 27. 

DisciplinaRian. n. f. [. difciplina , Latin.] 

1 . One who rules or teaches with great flriclnefs ; one who 
allows no deviation from Rated rules. 

2. A follower of the pretbyterian fecb, fo called from their per- 
petual clamour about difcipline. 

They draw thofe, that diflent, into difiike with 'the Rate, as 
puritans, or difiiplinarians. Sander/. Pax. Eccl. 

Disci'plinar y. adj. [ difiiplina , Latin.] Pertaining to difci- 
pline; relating to a regular courfe of education. 

Thefe are the ftudies, wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to beflow their time in a difeiplinary way. Milton. 

DISCIPLINE, n.f. [difiiplina, Latin.] 

1. Education; inflection; the a£t of cultivating the mind; 
the a£t of forming the manners. 

The cold of the northern parts is that which, without aid 
of difcipline , doth make the bodies hardeft, and the courage 
warmefl. Bacon , EJJ'ay 59. 

They who want that fenfe of difcipline , hearing, are alfo 
by confequence deprived of fpeech. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

It mu'ft be confefled, it is by the afiiftance of the eye and 
the ear efpecially, which are called the fenfes of difcipline , that 
our minds are furnifhed with various parts of knowledge. Watts. 

2. Rule of government; order; method of- government. 

They hold, that from the very apoflles time ’till this pre- 
fent age, wherein yourfelves imagine ye have round out a 
right pattern of found difcipline , there never was any time fafe 
to° be followed. Hooker , Preface. 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of evangelical 
dodtrine, fo the precepts of difcipline we are, in like fort, bound 
for ever to obferve. Hooker , b. iii. f. 10. 

While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral difcipline , 

Let’s be no Hoicks. 

3. Military regulation. 

This opens all your vidtories in Scotland, 

Your difcipline in war, wifdom in peace. Shakefp. Rich. IH. 

4. A Hate of fubjedlion. 

The molt perfedt among us, who have their pafiions in the 
beR difcipline , are yet obliged to be conflantly on their guard. 

Rogers, Sermon 13. 

5. Any thing taught ; art; fcience. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance nature in thefe 
mechanical difcipline s, which, in this refpedf, are much to be 
preferred. INilkins s AAatto. Magick . 

6. Punifhment ; chaflifement ; corre&ion. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurred while his wife was car- 
rying him, and had fcarce pafled a day without giving her the 
difcipline of the ftrap. Addifons Spectator, N°. 499. 

To Discipline, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To educate ; to inftrudt ; to bring up. 

We are wife enough to begin when they are very young, 
and difcipline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 
, ufeful and good for fomewhat. Locke. 

They were with care prepared and dijeiplined for confir- 
mation, which they could not arrive at, ’till they were found 
upon examination to have made a fufficient progrefs in the 
knowledge of Chriftianity. Addifon on the Cbrijtian Religion. 

2. To regulate ; to keep in order. 

They look to us, as we fliould judge of an army of well 
dijeiplined foldiers at a diftance. . Derham’s Afro-Theology. 

3. To punifh ; to correct ; to chaftife. 

4. To reform ; to redrefs. 

The law appear’d imperfect, and but giv’n 
With purpofe to refign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant, difeiplin’d 

From fhadowy types to truth, from flcfli to fpmt. Milton. 
To Disclaim, v. a. [dis and claim.} To difown ; to deny 
any knowledge of; to retraS any union with ; to abrogate ; 

to renounce. „ _ , 

You cowardly rafcal ! nature difclaims all fliare m thee : a 

taylor made thee. _ Shakefpeare s ing ear . 

He calls the gods to witnefs their offence; ? 

L '/claims the war, aflerts his innocence. Dry den s /u.n, 0. vn. 

Let crooked Reel invade 
The lawlefs troops which difcipline Afilaim, 

And their fuperfiuous growth with rigour tame. Dryd. yirg. 
We find our Lord, on all occafions, difclaiming all preten- 
fions to a temporal kingdom. Rogers, Sermon 9. 

Very few, among thofe who profefs themfelves Chiiitians, 


Shakefpeare. 
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difclaim all concern for their fouls, difown the authority, or 
renounce the expeditions of the gofpel. Rogers , Sermon n 

Disclaimer, n.f [Worn difclaim.] 

1. One that difclaims, difowns, or renounces. 

2. [In law.] A plea containing an exprefs denial or refufal. Coved. 
To Disclose v. a. [ difcludo , Latin ; dis and clofe . ] 

1. To uncover; to produce from a Hate of latitancy to open 


view. 


In this xdeep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire their fatal birth difclofe ; 

And firfl few fcatt’ring fparks about were blown, 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe? Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

Then earth and ocean various forms dijeief. Dryden 
The fhells being broken, ftruck off, and gone, the Hone 
included in them is thereby dfclojed and fet at liberty. IVoodw. 

2. To hatch ; to open. 

It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich laveth her 
eggs under fand, where the heat of the fun dfcloj'etb them. Bac. 

3. To reveal ; to tell ; to impart what is fecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for upbraiding, or 
pride, or difclofng of fecrets, or a treacherous wound*; for 
from thefe things every friend will depart. Eccluf. xxii. 22. 

If I difclofe my paffioir, 

Our friendfhip’s at an end ; if 1 conceal it. 

The world will call me falfe. Addifon’ s Ccto. 

Disclo'ser. n.f [from difclofe.] One that reveals or difeovers. 

Disclosure, n.f [from difclofe.] 

1. Difcovery ; production into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy the inquifi- 
tion, both for the ufe and difclofure of caufes. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

2 . ACt of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and her daugh- 
ter, blefled with ifiiie male, fhe was, upon a fudden mutabi- 
lity and difclofure of the king’s mind, feverely handled. Bacon. 

DiscgloraRion. n.f [from difeo our.] 

1 . The adt of changing the colour ; the act of fiaining. 

2. Change of colour ; Rain ; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found Rate to what 
the phyficians call by a general name of a cacochymy, fpots 
and dij colorations of the Rein are figns of weak fibres. Arbuth. 

To DISCOLOUR, v. a. [ decoloro , Latin.] 'Fo change from 
the natural hue ; to Rain. 

Many a widow’s hufiband groveling lies, 

Coldly embracing the difcolour d earth. Shakefp. K. John. 
Drink water, either pure, or but di [coloured with malt. Temp. 

Sufpicious and fantaRical furmiie, 

And jealoufy with jaundice in her eyes, 

Dficolouring all Rie view’d. Dryden. 

He who looks upon the foul through its outward actions, 
fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to difcolour 
and pervert the objeCt. Addifons Spectator, N°. 257. 

Have a care leR fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, fo prevail over your mind as to difcolour ah your 

ideas. ^ 

To DISCOMFIT, v. a. [defionfire, Fr. fcorfggere , Ital. as ir 
from difeonfigere , Latin. J To defeat ; to conquer; to van- 
quifli ; to overpower; tofubdue; to beat ; to overthrow. 

Fight againft that monRrous rebel, Cade, 

Whom, fince, I heard to be difcomfited . Shakefp. Hen. VL 
Jofhua difcomfited Amelek and his people with the edge 
of the fword. Exod. xvii. 13- 

He, fugitive* declin’d fuperior flrength ; 

Difcomfited , purfu’d, in the fad chace 
Ten thoufand ignominious fall. y nnjpf 

While many of my gallant countrymen are employed in 
purfuing rebels, half difcomfited through the confeioufnefs of 
their guilt, I fliall labour to improve thofe victories to the goo 
of my fellow fubjetfs. Addifon’ s Freeholder , NR 1 6. 

DiscoMfit. n.f [from the verb.] Defeat; roiit ; overt ow. 

Fly you muR : incurable dfcomft 
Reigns in the hearts of all our prefent party. Shake/. n. 

Dagon muR Roop, and Riall ere long receive 
Such a df comfit, as fhall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe boaRed trophies. Miltons Agonifies, . 4 • 

DiscoMfiture. n.f. [from dij comfit.] Defeat; loso a > 
rout; ruin; overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, vT 

Of lofs, of daughter, and dfcomfiture. Jbajefi Hey • 
Behold, every man’s fword was againR his re ov^ ^ 

there was a very great dfcomfiture. _ 1 ha ’ ' 

What a defeat and dfcomfiture is it to a man, 
comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all falfe metal . ov. T 
He fent his angels to fight for his people ;_and th 

ture 


Le lent ins angeis ro ngnt iui ma , - • 0 /rl4- 

and (laughters of great hofts, is 

Discomfort, n.f. [dis and comfort.] Uneafinefs; foriow, 

***»**»*%. 
to the end they might fuftain it without difemfort. 

Difcomfort guides my tongue, }l 

And bids me fpeak of nothing but defpair. Sha.if- ^ 
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In folitude there is not only difcomfort, but weaknefs alfo. Sou. 

To Disco'mfort. v. a. [from the noun.] lo grieve; to 

fadden; to dejedt , ,. r 

'Her champion went away difeemforted as much cin- 

comfited. . Stdne y 

His funeral fhall not be in our camp, 

LeR it difordfort us. _ Shakefpeare’ s Julius CxJ ar - 

Disco'mfortable. n.f. [from difcomfort.] 

1. One that is melancholy and refutes comfort. 

D if comfortable coufin, know'R thou not. 

That when the fearching eye of heav’n is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world. Shake f. R. H. . 

2, That caufes fadnefs. 

What ! did that help poor Dorus, whofe eyes could carry 
unto him no other news but difcomfort able ? Sidney. 

To Discomme'nd. v. a. [dis and commend.] To blame; to 
cenfure; to mention with difapprobation. 

Abfolutely we cannot dfcommend , we cannot abfolutely ap- 
prove, either willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. Hooka . 
Now you will all be wits ; and he, I pray. 

And you, that- dfcommend it, mend the play. Denham. 
Neither do I dfcommend the lofty Rile in tragedy, which is 
naturally pompous and magnificent. Dryd. Span. Fry. Dedicat. 
Discommendable, adj. [from dfcommend.] Blameable; 
cenfurable ; deferving blame. 

Pufillanimity is, according to Arifiotle’s morality, a vice 

very dfcommendable. Aylijfc s Par ergon. 

Discomme'nd ableness. n. f. [from dfcommendable.] B.ame- 
• ablenefs; liablenefs to cenfure. Hitt. 

Discommend a'tion. n.f [from dfcommend.] Blame; re- 
proach ; cenfure. . 

Tully afligns three motions, whereby, without any df om- 
mendation , a man might be drawn to become an acculer of 
others. Hylife's Parergon. 

Disco mmeR’DER. n.f [from dfcommend.] One that difcom- 

mends; adifpraifer. 

To DiscommoRe. v. a. [dis and commode , French.] T o put 
to inconvenience ; to molefl ; to incommode. 
DiscommoRious. adj. [ from df commode. ] Inconvenient ; 

troublefome ; unpleafing. 

So many thouland foldiers, unfit for any labour or other 
trade, muR either feekfervice and employment abroad, which 
may be dangerous, or elfe employ themfelves here at home, 
which may be df commodious. Spenfirs State of Ireland. 

DiscommoRity. n.f. [from clifcommode.] Inconvenience; 
difadvantage ; hurt; mifehief. 

We fpeak now of ufury, how the dfcommodities of it may 
be beR avoided, and the commodities retained : or how in the 
balance of commodities and dfcommodities, the qualities of 
ufury, are to be reconciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a fliip fliould be preferved with fome dif- 
commodity to the failors, than that, the failors being in health, 
the fliip fliould perifli. Hayward. 

To DISCOMPO'SE. v. a. [decompofir, French.] 

1. Todiforder; to unfettle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance had raifed 
many jealoufies, and dfcompofed the confidence that had for- 
merly been between many of them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. To ruffle; todiforder. 

Now Betty from her mafler’s bed had flown, 

And foftly Role to difcompoje her own. 

3. To diflurb the temper ; to agitate by perturbation. 

No more, dear mother : ill in death it fliows. 

Your peace of mind by rage to difeompofe. Dryd . Tyr. Love. 

4. To offend ; to fret ; to vex. 

Men, who poflefs all the advantages of life, are in a ftate 
where there are many accidents to diforder and difeompofe , but 
few to pleafe them. Swift. 

5. To difplace; to difeard. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely fufpicious, he 
never put down or dfcompofed a counfellor, or near fervant. Bac. 
Discompo'sure. n.f [from difeompofe.] Diforder ; pertur- 
bation. 

He threw himfelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paf- 
fion* and with abundance of tears; and continued in this 
melancholick difeompofure of mind many days. Clarendon. 
To Disconce'rt. v. a. [dis and concert.] 

1. To unfettle the mind ; to difeompofe. 

You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages : a carelefs 
gefture, a word, or a look, is enough to df concert them. Collier. 

2. To break a fcheme ; to defeat a machination. 
DisconfoRmity. n.f. [dis and conformity.] Want of agree- 
ment; inconfiftency. 

Lies arife from errour and miftake, or malice and forgery ; 
they confift in the difagreement and dfionformity betwixt the 
fpeech and the conception of the mind, or the conceptions of 
the mind and the things themfelves, or the fpeech and the 
things. Hakewill on Providence. 

Discongru'ity. n f. [dis and congruiiy.] Difagreement; in- 
conffftencv. 

j 

There is want of capacity in the thing, to fuftain fuch a 


Dryden. 
Uneafy ; 


Swif ‘. 


d 

deration from the intrinfical filZfl 

Disconsolate, adj . [dis and confole.] 
hopelefs ; forrowful ; melancholy. 

See Caffius all difionfolate , 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. Shak. jul. Cmjai . 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, . . . 

Difmifs them not difionfolate. Milton s Paradife Lofi, b. xi. 

The ladies and the knights, no Riel ter nigh. 

Were dropping wet, dfconfolate and wan, _ 

And through their thin array receiv’d the rain. Dryden. 
The moon reflects the lunb&ams to us, ami fo, by illumi- 
nating the air, takes away in fome meafure the dij conj date 

darknefs of our winter-nights. Jftiy on th ^ re ^T' 

Disconsolately, adv. [Irom dfconfolate .] In a dilconfolate 

manner; comfortlefly. „ c 

DiscoNsolateness. n.f [horn difionfolate.] a he Rate 01 

being difconfolate. 

DisconteNt. n.f. [dis and content.] Want of contem ; 

uneafinefs at the prefent Rate. 

I fee your brows full of df content. 

Your hearts of forrows, and your eyes of tears. 1 Shakefpeare. 

Not that their pleasures caus’d her difconient 
She figlr d, not that they Ray’d, but that Rie went. Pope. 
DisconteNt. adj. [dis and content.] Uneafy at the prefent 

Rate; diflatisfied. . . _ . ,. r 

They were of their own nature circumlpeCt and flow, dn- 
countenanced and difconient , and thofe the earl fingled as 
fittcR for his purpofe. _ Hayward. 

To DiscoNtent. v.a. [from the noun.] To diflatisfy ; to 
make uneafy at the prefent Rate. 

I know a dijeontented gentleman, 

Whofe humble means match not his haughty fpirit. Shake f. 

The dijeontented now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juR caufc betray. 
DisconteNted. participial adj. [from df content .] 
chearlefs ; malevolent.- 

Let tis know 

What will tie up your dijeontented fword ? Shak. Ant. and Cl. 
Thefe are, beyond companion, the tvyo greatefl evils in 
this world, a difeafed body and a dijeontented mind. Hllotfin. 
The goddefs, with a dijeontented air. 

Seems to rejea him, though fhe grants his pray ’r. Pope. 

DisconteNtedness. n.f. [from df contented.] Uneafinefs; 

want of eafe ; difiatisfadlion. 

A beautiful buR of Alexander the Great, cafls up his face 
to heaven with a noble air of grief, or df content ednefs in his 
looks. Addifon’ s Travels. 

Discontf/ntment. n. f [ from difconient. ] The Rate of 
being difeontented ; uneafinefs. 

Thefe are the voices that fill them with general di/content- 
ment, as though the bofom of that famous church, wherein 
they live, were more noifome than any dungeon. Hooker . 

Certainly the politick and artificial nourifhing and enter- 
taining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is 
one of the beR antidotes againfi the poifon of difiontentments. 

Bacon, EJfay 16. 

Discontinuance, n.f. [from di [continue.] 

1. Want of cohefion of parts; want of union of one part with 
another; difruption. 

The Aillicides of water, if there be enough to follow, will 
draw themfelves into a final 1 thread, becaufe they will notdif- 
continue ; but if there be no remedy, then they cafi them- 
felves into round drops, which is the figure that faveth the 
body moR from df continuance. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

2. Ceflation ; mtermiflion. 

Let us confidcr, whether our approaches to him are fweet 
and refrefhing, and if we are uneafy under any long difionii - 
nuance of our converfation with him. Atterburys Sermons. 

3. [In the common law.] An interruption or breaking off'; as 

difiontinuance of poffeiuon, or df continuance of procefs. The 
effect of difiontinuance of pofleflaon is, that a man may not 
enter upon his own land or tenement alienated, whatfoever 
his right be unto it, or by his own authority ; but muR feek 
to recover pofiefiion by law. The effedf of difiontinuance of 
plea is, that the inflance may not be taken up again, but by a 
new writ to begin the fuit afrefli. Cowel . 

Disco nt inua't ion. n.f. [from df continue.] Difruption of 
continuity ; breach of union of parts ; difruption ; reparation. 

Upon any dfcontinuation of parts, made either by bubbles 
or by fliaking the glafs, the whole mercury falls. Newt. Opt. 
To Discontinue, v.a. [di [continuer, French.! 



[df continuer, French.] 

To lole the cohefion of parts; to fuffer feparation or difrup- 
tion of fubflance. 

All bodies, du&ile and tenfile, as metals that will be drawn 
into wires ; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn, or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not difimtinuivg flrong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them out ; 
and yet fo as not to df continue or forfake their own body. Bac . 
To lofe an eflabliihed or preferiptive cuflom. 

Thyfelf' (halt dfcontinue from thine heritage that I gave 
thee, and I wiil caufe thee to ferve thine enemies. Jer. xvii. 4. 
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To Discon TiNUE. v. a. To leave off; to ceafe any pradlice 
or habit. 

Twenty puny lies I’ll tell 
*T hat men fhall twear ]’ve dijcontinued fehool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shakefpeare. 

Examine thy cuftoms of diet, deep, cxercife, apparel, and 
the like, and try, in any thou {halt judge hurtful, to discontinue 
it by little and little ; but fo, as if thou find any inconvenience 
by the change, thou come back to it again. Bacons EJfays . 

2. 1 o break oft ; to interrupt. 

I here is that property, in all letters, of aptnefs to be con- 
joined in fyllablcs and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one flop or figure to another, that they mo- 
llify and difcriminate the voice, without appearing to elifcon- 
tinue it. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Discontinuity, n. f [dis and continuity. J Bifunitv of 
parts ; want of cohefion. 

I hat this difcontinuity of parts is the principal caufe of the 
opacity of bodies, will appear by confidering that opaque fub- 
flances become tranfparent by filling their pores with any 
Jubilance of equal, or almoft equal denfity with their 

P? lts * Newton Opt. 

Disconve nience v. f fits and convenience . ] Incon- 

gruity ; di (agreement ; opposition of nature. 

bear arifeth many times out of natural antipathies of na- 
ture, but in thefe dij conveniences of nature deliberation hath 

„ place at ail. ]J ramhall' s An liver to Hobbs. 

DISCORD. n.J. [ difeordia , Latin ] 

r Dilagreement ; oppofition ; mutual anger ; reciprocal oppug- 


nancy. 

J 


See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 

I hat heav’n finds means to kill your joys with love ! 

And I, for winking at your difeords too, 

Have loll a brace of kinfinen. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

I ake but degree away, untune that firing. 

And hark what difeord follows; each thing mee s 
In meer oppugnancy. Shakefp. Toil. and Creff. 

He is a falfe witnefs that fpeaketh lies, and that foweth dif- 
eord runon g brethren. Prov. vi. 19. 

2. Difference, or contrariety of qualities. 

Difeord , like that of mufic’s various parts, 

Dij cord that makes the harmony of hearts ; 

Difeord that only this difpute fhall bring, 

W ho befl fhall love the duke and ferve the king. Dryd. Ep. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canfl not fee; 

All dif ord, harmony not underflood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good. Pope’s Efjay on Man . 

3. [In mufic.] Sounds not of themfelves pleafing, but neceffary 
to be mixed with others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and incorporeally 
afie£t mod ; this is mod manifed in mufic, and concords and 
djeords in mufic : for all founds, whether they be diarp or 
flat, if they be fweet, have a roundnefs and equality; and if 
they be harfh, are unequal : for a difeerd itfelf is but a harfh- 

nefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon s N. Hifl. Part I. p. 400. 

It is the lark that fings fo out of tune. 

Straining hardi difeords and unpleafing fharps. Shakefp. 
flow doth mufic amaze ‘us, when of dijccrds fhe mak- 
eth the fweeted harmony ? Pcacham. 

To Discord, v.n. [, difeordo , Latin] To difagree; not to 
fuit with. 

Sounds do didurb and alter the one the other ; fometimes 
the one drowning the other, and making it not heard ; fome- 
times the one jarring and difeording with the other, and mak- 
ing a confufion. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 227. 

Disco'rdance 7 nf [from difeord ] Difagreement ; op- 

Disco'rdancy. 3 pofition ; inconfidency. 

1) isco'rdant. adj. [dfeordam, Latin.] 

1. Inconfident; at variance with itfelf. 

Mvrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear. 

But clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere; 

So various, fo difeordant is the mind, 

That in our will a different will we find. Dryden. 

2. Oppofite ; contrarious. 

I he difeordant attra&ion of fome wandering comets would 
certainly diftradt and diforder the harmony of the motions and 
revolutions of the planets, if they approached too near them. 

Cheyne’ s Phil Princip. 

3. Incongruous ; not conformable. 

Hither confcience is to be referred, if by a comparifon of 
things done with the rule there be a confonancy, then follows 
the fentence of approbation ; if difeordant from it, the fentence 
of condemnation. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Disco' R d antly. adv. [from difeordant .] 

1. Inconfidently ; in difagreement with itfelf. 

2. In difagreement with another. 

Two drings of a mufical indrument being druck together, 
making two noifes that arrive at the ear at the fame time as to 
fenfe, yield a found differing from either of them, and as it 
were compounded of both ; infomuch, that if they be dijeor- 
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dcintly tuned, though each of them druck apart, would 

pleafing found ; yet being druck together, they make a hadh 
and troublelome node. D 1 j , arih 

3. Peevifhly; in a contradi&ious manner. 3 on flours. 

I o Disco ver. v.a [defcouvrir, French ; dis and cover 1 

1. lo fhew ; to difclofe ; to bring to light. J 

Go draw afide the curtains, and dif over 
The feveral cafkets to this noble prince. Sh.Merch if" 
H- difeover cth deep things out of darknefs, and brinwlff 
to light tne fhadow of death. EtM Ut 

2. To make known. ^ xu - 22. 

We will pafs over unto thofe men, and we will dif m „ 
ou Helves unto them. j , • J . j 

3. To find out ; to efpy. XlV ‘ ^ 

He fhall never by any alteration in me difeover my know 
ledge of his milfake. p„ p g L , 

Disco'verable. adj. [from difeover.] 

1. That which maybe found out. 

I hat mineral matter which is fo fparingly and difperfedlv 
intermixed with the common and terredrial matter, as not to 
be dij coverall e by human induftry ; or if difeover able dif 
fufed and Mattered amongft the craffer and more unprofitable 
matte 1, can nu\er be <eparated. kPoodw. Nat EM 

Revelation may affert two things to be joined, whofe con- 
nexion or agreement is not dfcoverable by reafon. WaitDLoo 

2. Apparent ; expo'ed to view. 

They were deceived by Satan, and that not in an invifible 
fituation, but in an open and dfcoverable apparition, that is 
in the form of a ferpent. Brown’s Vnlg. Err. b i. c . 6. 

It is concluded by adronomers, that the atmofphere of the 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and uniform 
ferenity; becaufe nothing dfcoverable in the lunar furface is 
ever covered and abfeonded by the interpofition of any clouds 

^ or ‘ Bentley’s Scan. 

Discoverer, n.f [from difeover J] 

1. One that finds any thing not known before; a fin-derout. 

If more be found out, they will not recompence the dtf 
covered s pains, but will be fitter to be cad out. Holder’s El. 

Places receive appellations according to the language of the 
difeoverery from observations made upon the people. Notes onOd. 

The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in thofe early times; 
and that the Portuguefe were not the fird df cover ers of that 
navigation. ^ Jr but knot on Coin. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the greated difeover er of 
judgments ; die can tell you what fin it was that fet fuch a 
man’s houfe on fire. * Add. Sped?. N". 483. 

2. A fcout ; one who is put to defery the podure or number of 
an enemy ; (peculator. 

Here dand, my lords, and fend clfcoverers forth, 

To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakefp. Hen. VI, 

Di SCo'very. n.f. [from difeover .] 

1. 'I he acl of finding any thing hidden. 

Of all who fince have us’d the open fea, 

Phan the bold Englidi none more fame have won; 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven’s high way, 

They make difcov cries where they fee no fun. Dryd. A. M, 

2. 1 he adl of revealing or difclofing any fecret. 

H hat mud f hold a candle to my fhame ? 

They in themfelves, good looth, are too too light. 

W by ’tis an office of difeoveryy love, 

And I fhould be obfeur’d. Shakefp. Merch of Eerie?. 

'Lhings that appeared amiable by the light of this world, 
appear of a different odious hue in the clear difeoveries of the 
next. South's Serin. 

It would be neceffary to fay fomething of the date to which 
the war hath reduced us ; fuch a difeovery ought to be made as 
late as poffible. Swift. 

To Discou'nsel. v. a. [dis and counfel. ] To difluade ; to 
give contrary advice. 

But him that palmer from that vanity, 

With temperate advice dfcounfellcd. Spenfers Fa. fju. 

Discou'nt. n.f. [dis and count.] The fum refunded in a 
bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quantity of cop- 
per money from Wood at a large di fount, and fell them as 
well as he could. Swift’s Mifcel. 

To Discou'nt. v a. [from the«noun.] To count back; to 
pay back again. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death I pardon : 

My prayers and penance fhall difeount for thefe, 

And beg of heav’n to charge the bill on me. Dryd Don Seb. 

The farmers fpitefully combin’d, 

Force him to take his tithes in kind ; 

And Parvifol df counts arrears, 

By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift’s Mfd> 

To Discou'ntenance. v.a. [dis and countenance.] 

1. To difeourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to difcountenance any man who was 
willing to ferve them. Clarendon, b. vnu 

The truly upright judge will always countenance right, an 
difcountenance wrong. Atterbury s Serin- 
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2. To abafh ; to put to fhame. 

W ifdom in difeourfe with her, 

Lofes di [countenanced, and like folly (hews. Milt. P ar.Lojt. 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though nrft 
To offend ; difeount enanc’d both, and difeompos’d. Milton . 

How would one look from his majeflic brow, 

Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 

Difeount’ nance her defpis’d. Awtoi 

Discountenance, n.f [dis and countenance .] Fold treat- 

ment ; unfavourable afpedt ; unfriendly regard. 

He thought a little difcountenance upon thofe perfons would 
fupprefs that fpirit. Clarendon. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable foever, were Itill 
attended with very apparent difcountenance. Clarendon , b. vm. 

In expedition of the hour of judgment, he patiently bears 
all the difficulties of duty, and the difcountenance he meets with 
from a wicked and prophane world. Rogers’s Serm. 

Discou'nt en an cer. n.f. [from difcountenance.] One that 
difeourages by cold treatment; one that deprefles by unfriendly 

regard. , , . 

Rumours of fcandal and murmurs againft the king and his 

government, taxed him for a great taxer of his people and 
difeountenancer of his nobility. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

To DISCOU RAGE. v. a. [ decourager , Fr. dis and courage.] 

1. To deprefs ; to deprive of confidence ; to dejedl ; to daflardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels infolence; nor dif- 
eourage the proteftants loyalty and patience. K. Charles, 

The apoftle with great zeal difeourages too unreafonable a 

preemption. Ro S er ' s Sen ”- 

2. To deter ; to fright from any attempt : with from before the 

Wherefore difeourage ye the heart of the children of Ifrael 
from going over into the land l Numb, xxxih 7. 

3. It is irregularly ufed by i ernple, with to before the following 
word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, unlefs you 
deftroy them yourfelf, or difeourage them to flay with you, 
by ufing them ill. Temple r Mifcell. 

Discou'rager. n.f. [from difeourage.] One that imprefles 
diffidence and terror. 

Moft men in years, as they are generally difeouragers of 
youth, are like old trees, which being paft bearing themfelves, 
will fuffer no young plants to flourilh beneath them. Pope. 
Discouragement, n.f. [from difeourage.] 

1. The a£t of deterring, or depreffing hope. 

2. Determent ; that which deters from any thing. 

Amongft other impediments of any inventions, it is 
none of the meaneft difeouragements, that they are fo gene- 
rally derided by common opinion. Wilkins' s Math . Magn. 

The books read at fchools and colleges, are full of incite- 

* ments to virtue, and difeouragements from vice. Swift. 

3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear. 

To things we would have them learn, the great and only 
difeouragement is that they are called to them. Locke. 

DISCOU'RSE. n.f [di fcours, Fr. dfeurfus , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of the underftanding, by which it paffes from pre- 
mifes to confequences. 

1 By reafon of that original weaknefs in the inftruments, 
without which the underftanding part is not able in this world 

* by difeourfe to work, the very conceit of painful nefs is a bridle 

to ftay us. Hooker , b. I. f 7. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large difeourfe. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 

To ruft in us unus’d. Shakefpeare. 

The third a£l of the mind is that which Connedls propofi- 
tions, and deduceth conclufions from them: and this the fchools 


Dryd, 

of are not 
we 


Davies. 

Davies. 


Shakefpeare. 


1. 


2. 


call difeourfe', and we fhall not mifcall it, if we name it 
reafon. Glanv. Scepf c. 13. 

2. Converfation ; mutual intercourfe of language ; talk. 

He waxeth wifer than himfelf, more by an hour’s dif- 
eourfe, than by a day’s meditation. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

In thy difeourfe, if thou defire to pleafe. 

All fuch is courteous, ufeful, new, or witty ; 

Ufefulnefs come by labour, wit by eafe, 

Courtefy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 

The vanquifh’d party with the vidlors join’d. 

Nor wanted fweet difeourfe, the banquet of the mind. Dryd. 

3. Effufion of language ; fpeech. 

Topical and fuperficial arguments, of which there is ftore 
to be found on both fides, filling the head with variety of 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious difeourfe , ferve only to 
amufe the underftanding and entertain company. Lockes 

4. Atreatife; a differtation either written or uttered. 

The difeourfe here is about ideas, which, he fays, are real 
things, and feen in God. Locke. 

Plutarch, in his difeourfe upon garrulity, commends the 
fidelity of the companions of Ulyffes. Pope’s Odyffey, Notes. 
To DisCou'rse. v.n. [from the noun.] 
t. To converfe; to talk; to relate. 

How wert thou handled, being prifoner ? 

Difeourfe, I pr’ythce on this turret’s top. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Vo l. I. 
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Of various things difc.urftng as he pais J, 

Anehiies hither bends. 

2. To treat upon in a folemn or fet manner. 

That the general maxims we are dijeourfmg 
known to children, ideots, and a great part of man kino, we 

have alfeady Efficiently proved. 

3. To reafon ; to pafs from premifes to confequences. 

And yet the pow’rs of her difeourfmg thoughts, 

From the collection is a diverfe thing. 

Brutes do want that quick dfcourfng pow r. 

To DiscouRse. v. a. [from the noun.] "Fo treat of. 

Renowned duke, vouchfafe to take the pains 

To go with us into the abbey here, nv 

And let us there at large difeourfe all our fortunes. Sb.Lo. t?r , 

DiscouRser, n.f.'[l rom difeourfe.] 

1. Afpeaker; an haranguer. 

The trad of every thing; 

Would by a good difeourfer lofe fome life, 

Which aCtion’s felf was tongue to. 

2. A writer on any fubjeCt ; a difiertator; . 

Philologers and critical difeourfers, who look beyond the o 
vious exteriors of things, will not be angry at our narrower 
explorations. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar rrours. 

But it feems to me, that fuch difeourfers do reafon upon 
fhort views, and a very moderate compafs of thought. Sivift . 
Discou'rSive. adj. [from difeourfe.] 

Paffing by intermediate flops from premifes to confequences* 

The foul 

Reafon receives, and reafon is her being, 

Difcourfive , or intuitive ; difeourfe . . 

Is ofteft yours, the latter is moft ours. Milton s Par. Lift. 
Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 

The epic is every where interlaced with dialogue or difcour- 
five feenes. Dryden on Dramatic Poefy. 

DiscouRteous. adj. [dis and courteous.] Uncivil; uncom- 
plaifant; defeClive in good manners. 

He refolved to unhorfe the firft dif courteous knight he fhould 
m eet. Motteux’s Don Quixote 

DiscouRtesy. n. f. [dis and courtefy.] Incivility; rude- 
nefs ; aCt of difrefped. 

As if chearfulnefs had been tedioufnefs, and good enter- 
tainment had been turned to difeourtefy , he would ever get 
himfelf alone. Sidney. 

Be calm in arguing ; for fiercenefs makes 
Error a fault, and truth difeourtefy. Herbert . 

He made me many vifits, maundering as if I had done him 
a difeourtefy. Wifeman’s Surg . 

Discourteously, adv. [from difeourteous.] Uncivily ; rudely. 
Discou's. [from difeus, Latin.] Bfoad ; flat; wide. Ufed by 
botanifts to denote the middle, plain, and flat part of fome 
flowers, fuch as the flos fobs; &c. Iffuinfy^ 

DISCRE'DIT. n. f. [decrediter, French.] Ignominy ; re- 
proach ; lower degree of infamy; difgrace; imputation of 
a fault. 

Had I been the finder out of this fecret, it Would hot have 
relifhed among my Other diferedits. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy, and then certify over their country to the diferedit 
of a plantation. Bacon. 

That they may quit their morals without any diferedit to 
their intellectuals, they fly to feveral ftale, trite, pitiful ob- 
jections and cavils. South. 

’Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned for the re- 
putation or diferedit his life may bring on his profeftioii. Rogers. 
Alas, the fmall diferedit of a bribe, 

Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the feribe. Pcpt. 

To Discredit, v a. [ decrediter , French.] 

1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not trufted. 

He had fram’d to himfelf, by the inftruCtion of his frailty, 
many deceiving promifes of life, which I have diferedited 
to him, and now is he refolved to die. Shakef 

2. 'Fo difgrace; to bring reproach upon; to fhame; to make 
lefs reputable of honourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work, which not 
to have been bleft withal, would have diferedited you. Shakef 
He is commended that makes a faving voyage, and 
leaft diferedits his travels, who returns the fame man he 
went. _ Wotton. 

Pie like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Diferedit, libels now ’gainft each great man. Donne. 

RefleCl how glorious it would be to appear in countenance 
of diferedited duty, and by example of piety revive the declin- 
ing fpirit of religion. Rogers. 

Without care our beft aCtions will lofe much of their in- 
fluence, and our virtues will be often diferedited with the ap- 
pearance of evil. Rogers’s Serm. 

DISCRETT. adj. [diferet, French.] Prudent; circUmfpeCt; 

cautious ; fober ; not rafh ; not precipitant ; not carelefs ; not 
hardily adventurous. 

floneft, difereet, quiet, and godly learned men* will not 
be withdrawn by you. Whitgifte. 


B 


You 
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Lefs fearful than difcreet , 

^ ou love the fundamental part of ftate, 

More than you doubt the charge of ’t. Shakefpeare’ s CorioL 
i o elder years to be difcreet and grave, 

Then to old age maturity foe gave. Denham. 

It is the afreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
ra\ e, w io guides the converfation, and gives meafures to 

a. S* ; not forward. N °' ^ 

Dear youth, by fortune favour’d, but by Love 
Alas . not favour’d lefs, be ftill as now 
p fcreet. Thomfon’s Sumner, 1 . r 355. 

^drcumfpecTy ^ Prudently; cautioufly ; 

Poets lofe half the praife they foould have got, 
v-rould lt be known what they dif erectly blot. ° Waller. 
1 he labour of obedience, loyalty, and fobje&ion, is no 
more but for a man honeftly and difcreetly to fit ftill. South. 

T , , f P rin S s from h ufks dfcreet'.y i. Philips. 

The dull eft brain, if gently ftirr’d, 

Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 

The moft reel ufe, difcreetly open’d, find 
Congenial objeft in the cockle kind. D unclad, h. iv. I 477. 

[fr0m d!fcrat] The quality 0f being dlf - 

Latin -^ Differed, 

Discrepant, adj. [diferepans, Latin.] Different ; difagreeing ; 
contrary. & * 

TE ‘ Latin.] 

1. Diltinct; disjoined; not continuous. 

Dif crete quantity, or different individuals, are mea- 
uicd by number, without any breaking continuity, that is, 
in things that have continuity, as continued quantity and 
motion. . Hale s Origin, cf Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive ; as, 1 refign ?ny life, but net my honour , is a dif- 

crete proportion. . 

3. DiJ crete proportion is when the ratio between two pairs of 
numbers or quantities is the fame ; but there is not the fame 
proportion between all the four : thus, 6 : 8 : : 3 : 4. Harris. 

Discre tion. n. f [from diferetio , Latin.] 

1. Prudence ; knowledge to govern or diretff one’s felf; fkill • 
wife management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for the manner of 
governing; but all permitted unto their wifdom and diferetion 
which were to rule. Hooker, b. £ f l o. 

A knife may be taken away from a child, without de- 
priving them of the benefits thereof, which have years and 
dijeretion to ufe it. Hooker, b. iv. / 12 . 

It is not good that children fhould know any wickednefs : 
old folks, you know, have diferetion , as they fay, and know 
the world. Shakejpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

All this was order’d by the good diferetion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. Shakefp. Hen.VlII. 

I he pleafure of commanding our paffions is to he preferred 
before any fenfual pleafure ; becaufe it is the pleafure of wif- 
dom and diferetion. TilUfon. 

But care in poetry muff ftill be had, 

It affs diferetion, ev’n in running mad. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 
There is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the world, or 
which puts men more out of the reach of fortune than dif- 
eretion, a fpecies of lower prudence. Swift. 

2. Liberty of a&ing at pleafure ; uncontrolled, and uncondi- 
tional power; as, he furrenders at diferetion ; that is, without 
ftipulation. 

Discretionary, adj. [from diferetion.] Left at large; unli- 
mited ; unreftrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering into orders 
before he is twenty three years of age, and it is diferetionary in 
the bifhop to admit him to that order at what time he thinks 

_ Aylijf’s Par ergon. 

T he major being a perfon of confummate experience, was 
invefted with a diferetionary power. Tatler , N° 61. 

Discre'tive. adj. [ diferetus , Latin.] 

1. [In logick.J Decretive propofitions are fuch wherein vari- 
ous, and feemingly oppofite judgements are made, whole va- 
riety or diftin&ion is noted by the particles but, tho’, yet, &c. 
as, travellers may change their climate, but not their temper : 
Job was patient, tho’ his grief zvas great. Watts's Logic. 

2 .[In grammar.] Difcretive conjunctions are fuch as imply op- 
pofition ; as, not a ?nan but a beaji. 

D iscri'minable. adj. [from dif criminate.] Diftinguifhable by 
. outward marks or tokens. Diet. 

To DISCRIMINATE, v. a. [diferimirio, Latin.] 

1. To mark with notes of difference; to diftinguifh by certain 
tokens from another. 

Oyfters and cockles and mufcles, which move not, have no 
diferiminate fex. Bacon's Natural Hi fiery , N°. 875. 

1 here are three forts of it differing in finenefs from each 
other, and diferiminated by the natives by three peculiar 
names. Boyle. 


The right hand is diferiminated from the left by a naf, i 
neceflary, and never to be confounded diftir.ffion ra ( 

Although the features of his countenance be no realbi 
obedience, yet they may ferve to diferiminate him ro T s 
other perfon, whom fhe is not to obey. d ,?• V"! 

riicrc may be ways of . diferiminating the voice ■ as 

nefs and gravity, the feveral degrees of rifin« and faliiF Y' 
one tone or note to another. ° ^“’gbon, 

2. 1 o felecl or feparate from others. °'^ er ' 

You owe little lefs for what you are not, than for 
are, to that diferiminating mercy, to which alone you 
your exemption from miferies } ° We 

n ' f - 

DtscruonaYiox. n.f [from diferiminalio, Latin.] ^ 

1. The ftate of being diftinguifoed from other perfons or thife*. 
There is a reverence left to be fhewed them on the accost 

of their difcrmunahon from other places, and feparation fo* 

2 Thf U > S ‘ f a- a- - Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol 

2. rhe act of diftinguifhing one from another; diflinction - 

difference put. 1 * 

A fatire fliould expofe nothing but what is corrigible and 
make a due dijeri mi nation between .thofe that are^and’thofo 
who are not the proper objects of it. Addifon’s Spectator 
l^y tnat prudent dij crimination made between the offenders 
of different degrees, he obliges thofe whom he has diftfo- 
gui hied as objects o; mercy. Addifon’s Freeholder N° 01 

3. The marks of diftin.aiqn. 5 * 31 * 

.. * akQ heecJ of abettm g any fatfions, or applying any pub- 
lick dj criminations in mutters of religion. King Charles , 

Letters a rife from the f:rft original dif criminations of voice 
by way of articulation,. .whereby, the t ar is able to judge and’ 
obferve the differences of vocal founds Holder’s El. of Speech 
Discriminative, adj. [from di/criminate ] 

1. 1 hat which makes the mark 'of diitincfion ; charzufteriftical 
1 he only ftanding teft, and. dif criminative charadierifttek of 

any metal or mineral, muff be fought for in the conftfcuent 
matter of it ^ Woodward. 

2. 1 hat which ohferves diftinction. 

Difc, iminative providence knew before the nature and 

courfe of all things. Adore’ s Antidote again : l Atheifm. 

D.scri'minous. adj. [from dijerimen, Latin.] Dangerous; 
hazardous. 

Any kind of fpitting of blood imports a very difrimmus 
ffate, unlefs it happens upon the gaping of a vein opened by 
a plethory. _ Harvey on Confumptions . 

DiscuTitory. adj. [difcubitprius, Lat.] Fitted to the pollute 
of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and refrefhed themfelves 
with a repaft ; and fo that cuftom, by degrees, changed their 
cubiculary beds into di [cubit, ry Brown’s \ Vulgar Em ours, b. v. 

Discu'mbency. n.f f difeumbe.is , Latin.] Ihe aeft of lean- 
ing at meat,.. after the ancient manner. 

The Greeks and Romans ufed the cuftom of difcwnbency at 
meals, which was upon their left £de ; for fo their right hand 
was free and ready for all fervic . Brown’s Kid gar Errours . 
To Discu'mcer. v. a. [ dis and cumber.] 1 o dilengage from 
any troublefome weigh: or bulk. 

His limbs di f cumber’ d of the clinging veft, 

He binds the facred cindture round his breaft. Pope’sOdyff. 
To Discu're. v. a. [ deeouvrir , French.] To di (cover ; to 
reveal. A word perhaps peculiar to Spcnfer. 

I will, if pleafe you it dif cure, aifay 
To eafe you of that ill. Fairy fucev. 

DISCU'RSIVE. adj. [difeurff, French, from difeurro, Latin.] 

1. Moving here and there; roving. 

Some noifes help deep ; as the blowing of the wind, and 
the trickling of water: they move a gentle attention, and 
whatfoever moveth attention, without too much labour, fiftieth 
the natural and difeurfive motion of the fpirits. Bac.ns N. Hif. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from premifes to confe- 
qucnces; argumentative. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written difeurfive. 

I here is a fandtity of foul and body, of more efficacy for 
the receiving of divine truths, than the greateft pretences to 
difeurfive demonftration. • More’s Divine Dialogues. 

T. here hath been much difpute touching the knowledge of 
brutes, whether they have a kind of difeurfive faculty, which 
fome call reafon. Plate’ s Origin of Mankind 

Discursively, adv. [from difeurfive , ,] By due gradation of 
argument. 

W e have a principle within, whereby we think, and we 
know we think ; whereby we do difeurfively, and by way of 
ratiocination, deduce one thing from another. Hale-, 

DiscuRsory. adj. [dif cur for, Latin.] Argumental ; rational. 
DISCUS, n.f [Latin.] f.' quoit; a heavy piece ot iron 
thrown in the ancient fports. 

From Elatreus’ ftrong arm .the difeus flies, 

And fings with unmatch’d force along thefkies. Pope s OdyJ . 
To DISCIFSS. v. a. [difeutio, difeuffum, Latin.] 

i. To examine; to ventilate; to clear by difquifition. 

• Wc 
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We are to difeufs only thofe general exceptions which have 
been taken. Ho'oker , b. \v. f 1 • 

His ufage was to commit the difeufftng of caufes privately to 
certain perfons learned in the laws. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

This knotty point ftiould you and I difeufs. 

Or tell a tale. Pope. 

1 . To difperfe any humour or fwelling. 

Discusser, n.f [from dijenfs.] He that difeuffes; an exa- 
miner. 

Discussion, n.f. [from difeufs.] 

I; Difquifition ; examination ; ventilation of a queftion. 

Truth cannot be found without fome labour and intention 
of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling a confiderable time 
upon the furvey and difcujfion of each particular. South * 

Various difcujfions tear our heated brain : 

Opinions often turn ; ftill doubts remain ; 

And who indulges thought, increafes pain. Pm 

1. [In forgery.] Difcujfion or refolution is nothing elfe but 
breathing out the humours by infenfible tranfpiration. Wifeman. 

DiscuSsive. adj. [from difeufs.] Having the power to difeufs 
or difperfe any noxious matter. 

DiscuYient. n.f [ difeutiens , Latin.] A medicine that lias 
power to repel or drive back the matter or tumours in the 
blood, with tendency to feparate. It fometimes means the 
fame as carminative. ffuincy. 

The fwellings arifing from thefe require to be treated, in 
their beginning, with moderate repellents and difeulients. Wife. 

To DISDA'IN. v. a. [dedaigner, French.] Tolcorn; to con- 
ftder as unworthy of one’s character* • 

There is nothing fo great* which I will fear to do for you ; 
nor nothing fo fmall, which I will difdain to do for you. Sidn. 

They do difdain us much beyond our thoughts. 

Which makes me fweat with wrath. Shakefp. Coriolaniis. 

What Ufe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I difdain and fpurn. Sbakef. IC. Lear. 

Tell him, Cato 

Difdains a life which he has power to offer. Addifon’ s Cato. 

Disdain, n.f [fdegno, Ital.] Contempt; fcorn ; contemp- 
tuous anger; indignation. 

Children being haughty, through difdain and want of nur- 
ture, do ftain the nobility of their kindred. Ecchf. xxii. 10. 

But againft you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 

Gods ! how my foul is mov’d with juft difdain ! Pope's Od. 

Disda'inful. adj. [difdain an& full.] Contemptuous; haugh- 
tily fcornfol ; indignant. 

There will come a time when three words, uttered with 
charity and meeknefs, (hall receive a far more bleffed reward 
than three thoufand volumes, written with difdainful iharpnefs 
of wit. Hooker, Preface. 

The queen is obftinate. 

Stubborn to juftice, apt t’ accufe it, 

Difdainful to be tried by’t. Shakefpeare : 

Seek through this grove ; 

A fweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a dijdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But do it when the next thing he efpies 

Shall be the lady. Shakefpeare’ s Adidjummcr Night’s Dream. 

But thofe I can accufe, I can forgive : 

By my dijdainful ftlence let them live. Dryden. 

The difdainful foul came ruftiing through the wound. Dry. 

Disdainfully, adv. [from difdainful.] Contemptuoufly ; 
with haughty fcorn ; with indignation. 

Either greet him not, 

Or elfe difdainfully, which fhall lhake him more 
Than if not look’d on. Shakejpeare’s Trail, and Crejfida. 
It is not to info It and domineer, to look difdainfully , and 
revile imperioufly, that procures efteem from any one. South. 

Disdainfulness, n.f. [Lorn difdainful.] Contempt; con- 
temptuQufnefs ; haughty fcorn. 

Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 

With fwelling heart, in fpite and due dif dairf nine f. 

She lay for dead, ’till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 
A proud difdainfulnefs of other good men in all honeft 
matters. _ Afcham’s Schoolmajler. 

DISEASE.;;./ [dis and eafe.] Diftemper; malady; figknefs : 
morbid ftate. 

What’s the dif eafe he means ? 

’ I is call’d the evil. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

It is idle to propofe remedies before we are affured of the 
clifeafe, or to be in pain ’till we are convinced of the danger. 

Swift’s Project for the Advancement of Religion . 

Then wafteful forth 

Walks the dire power of peftilent clifeafe . Thomf Summer. 

To Disease, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To afflict with difeafe; to torment with ficknefs; to make 
morbid; to infedt. 

We are all difeafed. 

And with our forfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever. 

And we muft bleed for it. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. p. [1. 

Flatt’rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 

Hug' their df eas’d perfumes, and have forgot 
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That ever Timon was. Shakefpeare s Timor. 

Let her alone* lady : as Ihe is now, Ihe will but difeafe our 
better mirth. ' Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

He was difeafed in his feet. 1 Kings xv. 23. 

2i To put to pain ; to pain ; to make uneafy. 

Though great light be infoffe rable to our eyes, yet trie 
higheft degree of darknefs does not at all difeafe them. Locke . 

Disease dness. n.f. [from difeafed.] Sicknefs; morbidnefs ; 
the ftate of being difeafed. 

This is a reftoration to fome former ftate ; not that ftate 
of indigency and difeafedriefs. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth , 

Dise'dged. adj. [disa\\& edge.] Blunted; obtunded; dulled. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou Ihalt be difedg d by her 
Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Shakefpeare’ s Cytnbeline . 

To DisembaRk. v. a. [dis and embark.] 1 o carry to land. 

I muft unto the road, to di ( embark 
Some neceflaries. Shakefpeare’ sTwo Gentlemen of V erond . 

To DisembaRk. v. n. To land ; to go on land. 

There difembarking on the green fea-fxde, 

We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope’s Odyfpy. 

To DisembFtteR. v.a. [dis and embitter.] r i o fv/eeten ; to 
free from bitternefs ; to clear from acrimony. 

Encourage fuch innocent amufements as may difembiU 
ter the minds 6f men, and make them mutually rejoice in 
the fame agreeable fatisfadtions. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 34. 

Disembo'died. adj. [dis and embodied.] Diverted of their 
bodies. 

To Disembo'gue. v.a. [difrn ouch er, old French. Skinner .] 
To pour out at the mouth of a river; to vent. 

Rivers 

In ample oceans difemhogu d, are loft. Dryden’ s Ovid. 

Rolling down, the fteep Timavus raves. 

And through nine channels difembogues his waves. Addifon. 

To Disembo'gue. v. n. Togainavent; to flow. 

By eminences' placed up and down the globe, the rivers 
make innumberable turnings and windings, and at laft difem - 
logue in feveral mouths into the fea. Cheyne’ s Phil. Pnn. 

Disembo welled, participial adj. [dis and embowel.] Taken 
from Qut the bowels. 

So her diJhnboweW d web, 

Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreads* 

Obvious to vagrant flies. Phillips. 

To Disembroil, v.a. [debcuiller, F rench.] To difentangle; 
to free from perplexity ; to reduce from confufion. 

Then earth from air, andTeas from earth were driv’n. 
And greffer air funk from etherial heav’n ; 

Thus dif embroil’d , they take their proper place. Dryden. 
The fyftem of his politicks is difembroiled, and cleared of all 
thofe incoherences and independent matters that are woven 
into this motly piece. Addifon’ s Wh g Examiner. 

To Disen aRle. v.a. [dis and enable.] To deprive of power ; 
to difable ; to fink into weaknefs ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me ; and want, a more infofferable 
evil, through the change of the times has wholly difenabled 
me - Dryden’ s 'Juvenal, Dedication. 

io DisenchaRt. v. a. [ dis and enchant.] To free from the 
force of an enchantment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or fpells. 

Alas ! let your own brain difenchant you. 

Mufc, ftoop thy dfenchanted wing to truth. 

Hafte to thy work ; a noble ftroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and difenchants the grove. 

To Disencumber, v.a. [dis and encumberi] 

1 . To difeharge from incumbrances ; to free from clogs and im- 
pediments ; to difburthen 3 to exonerate. 

It will need the acfoal intention, the particular ftrefs and 
application of the whole foul, to dij encumber and fet it free, 
to fcour oft its ruft, and remove thofe hindrances which would 
other wife clog and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

The dif encumber’ d foul 

Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ftarry pole. Dryd. 
Dreams look: like the amufements of the foul, when Ihe is 
dif encumbered of her machine; her fports and recreations, when 
foe has laid her charge afleep. Spectator, N°. 487. 

2. I o free from obftruefion of any kind. 

Dim night had dif encumber d heav’n. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
The church of St. Juftina, defigned by Palladio, is the 
molt hantlfome, luminous* dijencumbered building, in the in- 
ftde, that I have ever feen ; and is efteemed, by many artifts, 
one of the fineft works in Italy. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

Disencu MBRANCE. nf [from the verb.] Freedom from 
incumbrance. 

There are many who make a figure below what their for- 
tune or merit entitles them fo, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant deiire of eafe and difencumbrance. Spectator N°. 26a. 

To Disenga'ge. v. a. [dis and engage.] 

1. To feparate from any thing with which it is in union 

Some others, being very light, would float up and ’down 
a good while, before they could wholly difmgage themfelves 
defc “ d - Burneh ngrjf 

2 , To 
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2. To withdraw the affedlion ; to wean ; to abftracl the mind. 

It is requifite that we fhould acquaint ourfelves with God, 
that we fhould frequently difengage our hearts from earthly 
pur fu its. Atterbury. 

The confideration that fhould difengage our fondnefs from 
worldly things, is, that they are uncertain in their founda- 
tion, fading, tranfient, and corruptible in their nature. Rogers . 

3. To difentangle; to clear from impediments or difficulties. 

From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage. Waller . 

In the next paragraph I found my author pretty well dif- 
engaged from quotations. Atterbury. 

4. To free from any thing that powerfully feizes the attention. 

When our mind’s eyes are difengagd and frce> 

They clearer, farther, and diftinftly fee. Denham. 

To DisengaGe. v. n. To fet one’s felf free from; to with- 
draw one’s affedlions from. 

Providence gives us notice, by fenfible declenfions, that we 
may difengage from the world by degrees. Collier on Thought. 
Disengaged, participial adj. [from difengage.'] Vacant; at 
leifure ; not fixed down to any particular objedl of attention. 
DisengaGedness. n.f [from difengage.] The quality of 
being difengaged ; vacuity of attention ; freedom from any 
preffing bufinefs. 

Disengagement. n.f. [from difengage.] 

1. Releaf* from any engagement, or obligation. 

2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 

To Disenta'ngle. v. a. [dis and entangle.] 

1. To fet free from impediments ; to difembroil ; to clear from 
perplexity or difficulty. 

’Till they could find fomc expedient to explicate and difen- 
tangle themfelves out of this labyrinth, they made no advance 
towards fupplying their armies. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The welfare of their fouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, either to guide them in their duty, or to difentangle 
them from a temptation. South. 

2. To unfold or loofe the parts of any thing interwoven with 
one another. 

Though in concretions particles fo entangle one another, that 
they cannot in a fhort time clear themfelves, yet they do in- 
cefTantly ftrive to difentangle themfelves, and get away. Boyle . 

3. To difengage; to feparate. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood by us 
than as a mind free, and difentangled from all corporeal mix- 
tures. Stil/ingfieet’s Def. of Difc . on Rom. Idol. 

To Disente'rre. v. a. [ dis and enterrer , French.] To un- 
bury ; to take out of the grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have favaged on 
the bodies of the dead, and have been fo injurious unto worms 
as to difenterre the bodies of the deceafed, yet had they there- 
in no defign upon the foul. Brown's Vul. Err ours , b. vii. c. 19. 
To Disenthrall, v.a. [dis and enthral.] To fet free; to 
reftore to liberty ; to refeue from flavery. 

But God my foul {hall difenthral ; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandys . 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the utmoft fore* 
of their reafon on work to difeover that falfity, and thereby 
difenthral themfelves. South's Sermons. 

To Disenthro'ne. v.a. [dis and enthrone.] To depofe from 
fovereignty ; to dethrone. 

Either to difenthrone the king of heav’n 
We war, if war be beft ; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Mfilton s Pciradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 229. 
To Disentra'nce. [dis and entrance .] To awaken from a 

trance, or deep fleep. 

Ralpho, by this time difentraned. 

Upon his bum himfelf advanc’d. 

Though fo rely bruis’d. Hudibras , p. i. effnt. 3* 

To Disespo'use. v.a. [dis and efpoufe.] To feparate after 
faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 

Of Turnus, for Lav ini a difefpous'd. Milton's Par ad. Lojl. 
Diseste'em. n.f. [dis and ejtcem.] Slight regard; a dif- 
regard more moderate than contempt. 

When any one, by mifearriage, falls into difejleem , he will 

fall under negledt and contempt. # Locke. 

To Diseste'em. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard flightly ; 
to confider with a flight degree of contempt. 

Should Mars fee’t, 

That horrid hurrier of men, or {he that betters him, 
Minerva, never fo incens’d, they could not difejleem. Chaprn . 

But if this facred gift you difejleem , 

Then cruel plagues {hall fall on Priam s ftate. Denham. 
I would not be thought to difejleem or diffuade the ftudy of 
nature. . Locke, 

Disestima'tion. n.f. [dis and ajlimatio, Lat.] Difrefpedt ; 

difeftcem. J &*- 

Disfa'vour. n.f [dis and favour.] 

I. Difcountenance; unpropitious regard; unfavourable afpect; 
unfavourable circumftance. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
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disfavours of that voyage, the enterprize had fucceeded. Bacon 

2. A ftate of ungracioulhefs or unacceptablenefs ; a ftate "in 
which one is not favoured. 

While free from facrilege, lie was at peace, as it were 
with God and man ; but after his facrilege, he was in disfa- 
vour with both. RhjJ. 

■.jt c l upettnan. 

3. Want of beauty, , 

To Disfa'vour. v.a. [from the noun.] To difcountenance • 
to withold or withdraw kindnefs. 

Might not thofe of higher rank, and nearer accefs to her 
majefty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced 
or disfavoured according as they obey ? Swift 

Disfigura'tion. n.f. [from disfigure.] 

1. The adf of disfiguring. 

2. The ftate of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To DisfiGure. v.a. [dis and figure.] To change any thin* 
to a worfe form ; to deform ; to mangle. ' * 

One 

To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
1 o leave the figure, or disfigure it. Shakefpeare , 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured. Shakefip. King John. 

Abjedl is their punifhment. 

Disfiguring not God’s likenefs, but their own. 

Or, if his likenefs, by themfelves defac’d. Milt. Par. Left. 

Uriel once warn’d, purfu’d him down 
The way he went, and on the Aflyrian mount 
Saw him disfigur’d more than could befall 
Spirit of happy fort. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. iv. /. 127. 

A nofe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have confifted, as 
well as the reft of his figure, with fuch a foul and fuch parts as 
made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in 
the church. Locks. 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’i fands, disfigur’d with their wounds. 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Addif Cate. 
His long abfence, and travels which had disfigured him, 
made him altogether unknown. Pope on Epick Poetrv. 

Disfigurement, n.f. [from disfigure.] Defacement of 
beauty; change of a better form to a worfe. 

The disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has beftowed upon 
him, is not thought great by the lady of the ifle. Suckling . 

And they, fo perfedt is their mifery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. Milton's Comtis. 

To Disfo'rest. v. a. [dis and forejl .] To reduce land from 
the privileges of a foreft to the ftate of common land. 

To Disfranchise, v.a. [ dis and firanchifie. ] To deprive 
of privileges or immunities. 

Disfranchisement, n.f. [from disfiranchifie .] The acl of 
depriving of privileges. Dili. 

To Disfu'rnish. v.a. [dis an&furnij}).] To deprive; to un- 
furnifti ; to ftrip. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you {hould here disfurnifh me, 

You take the fum and fubftance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
He durft not disfurivjh that country either of fo great a 
commander, or of the wonted garrifons. ICnolles’s Hi/lory. 

To Disga'rnish. v. a. [dis and garnifh.] 

1. To ftrip of ornaments. T/V?. 

2. To take guns from a fortrefs. 

To Disglo'rify. v. a. [dis and glorify.] To deprive of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 

So Dagon {hall be magnify’d, and God, 

Befides whom is no god, compar’d with idols, 
Disglorifiy’d , blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milt. Agonijhs. 

To Disgo'rge. v.a. [degorger, Fr. from gorge, the throat] 

1 . To difeharge by the mouth ; to fpew out ; to vomit. 

So, fo, thou common dog, did’ft thou dif gorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ? 

And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl’ft to find it. Shakefpeare’ s HenrylV. p.iu 

From the diftant ftiore they loudly laught, 

To fee his heaving breaft dif gorge the briny draught. Dryden. 

2 . To pour out with violence. 

All th’ embofted fores and headed evils. 

That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 

Would thou difgorge into the general world. Shakefpeare. 

The deep-drawing barks do there difgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shake f Troilus and Creffida , Pto . 

They move along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that difgorge n . Trd 

Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams. Milt. 1 a > . J * 
There are fcarcely any countries much annoyed vv^ 
earthquakes, that have not volcanoes, or fiery vents , a 
thefe q arc conftantly all in flames, whenever any earthq * 
happens; they dijgrjrgmg that fire winch, wh‘1 un e > 
was the caufe of the dil after. Derhams P ryfn 
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Disgra'ce. n.f. [difgrace, French.] 

1. "Shame ; ignominy; difhonour. 

Like a dull a<ftor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out 

Even to a full difgrace. Shakefpeare' s Cortolanus. 

Poetry, howfoever cenfured, is not fallen from the high- 
eft ftage of honour to the lowelt ftair of difgrace. 

2. State of difhonour. 

To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes tied by her, . 
whofe difgraces toTim were graced by her excellence. Sidney. 

3. State of being out of favour. 

To Disgra'ce. v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To bring a reproach upon ; to difhonour. 

We may not fo in any one fpecial kind admire her, that 
we difgrace her in any other ; but let all her ways be accord- 
ing unto their place and degree adored. Hooker, b. ii. f 1. 

Mens paflions will carry them far in mifreprefenting an 
opinion, which they have a mind to difgrace. Burnet. 

2. To put out of favour : as, the mivijler was difgraced. 
DisgraGeful. adj. [difgrace and full.] Shameful; igno- 
minious ; reproachful. 

Mafters muft corredt their fervants with gentlenefs, pru- 
dence, and mercy ; not with upbraiding and difgraceful lan- 
guage, but with fuch only as may exprefs and reprove the 
fault, and amend the perfon. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little dijgraceful then, 
as it is now to alight from one’s horfe in a battle. Pope. 
Disgracefully, adv. [from difgraceful.] In difgrace; 

. with indignity; ignominioufly. 

Tiie fenate have caft you forth 
Dif gracefully, to be the common tale 

Of the whole city. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

DisgraGefulness. n.f [from difgraceful.] Ignominy. 
DisgraGer. n.f [from difgrace.] One that expofes to 
fhame; one that caufes ignominy. 

I have given good advice to thofe infamous difgracers of the 
fex and calling. Swift. 

Disgra'cious. adj. [dis and gracious.] Unkind ; unfavourable. 

I do fufpedl I have done fome offence, 

That feems difgracious in the city’s eye. Shakef. Richard III. 
To Disgui'se. v. a. [ deguifer , French ; dis and guife . ] 

1. To conceal by an unulual drefs. 

How might we difguife him ? 

Alas, I know not : there is no woman’s gown big 

enough for him. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Difguis’d he came; but thofe his children dear 
Their parent foon difeern’d, though in difguife. Milt. P. L. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a falfe 
{how ; as, he difguifed his anger. , 

3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 

They faw the faces, which too well they knew* 

Though then difguis’cl in death, and fmear’d all o’er 
With filth obfeene, and dropping putrid gc re. Dryd. Mn. 
Ulyffes wakes, not knowing the place where he was ; be- 
caufe Minerva made all things appear in a difguifed view. Pope. 

4. To deform by liquor : a low term. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful, and his myrmidons, 
about a fneaker of five gallons: the whole magiftracy Was 
pretty well difguifed before I gave them the flip. Spectator. 
Disgui'se. n j. [from the verb.] 

1. A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon that wears it. 

They generally adt in a difguife themfelves, and therefore 
miftake all outward {how and appearances for hypocrify in 
others. Addifon s Spectator, N ;> . 170. 

2. A falfe appearance; counterfeit {how. 

You fee we’ve burnt our cheeks ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what itfpeaks : the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us. Shakefpeare s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A fudden thought then ftarting in his mind, 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes, 

But never penetrate through this difguife. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

Disgui'sement. n.f. [from difguife.] Drefs of concealment. 
Under that dijguijement I {hould find opportunity to reveal 
myfelf to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 

The marquis thought beft to difmafk his beard, and told 
him, that he was going covertly to take a fecret view of the 
forwardnefs of his majefty’s fleet, then -in preparation : this 
did fomewhat handfomely' heal the difguifement. Wotton. 

Disgui'ser. n.f [from difguife.] 

1. One that puts on a difguife. 

I hope he. is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
his own affairs, which is quite the reverfe to you, unlefs you 
are a very dextrous difguifer. Swift. 

2. One that conceals another by a difguife; one that disfigures. 
T Death’s a great difguifer. Shakcfp . Me afire for Meafure. 
LI iG U'S r . n.f. [degout, F rench . ] 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill-humour; malevolence; offence conceived. 

1 he manner of doing is of more confequence than the 
Vo L.I. 
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thing done, and upon that depends the fatisfadlion or dijgujl 
wherewith it is received. Locke. 

Thence dark difgufl and hatred, winding wiles, 

• ■ Coward deceit, and. ruffian violence. Thomfon s Spring . 
To Disgu'st. v.a. [degouter, French; deguflo, Latin.] 
t To raife averfion in the ftomhch ;’ to diftaftc. 

To ftrike with diflike ; to offend. It is varioufly conftrusled 

with at or with. ... 

If a man were difgujled at marriage, he would never re- 
commend it to his friend. Attei bury. 

Thofe unenlarged fouls are difgujled with the wonders 
which the microfcope has difeovered. Watts s Impr. of the M.tnd. 

3. To produce averfion : with from. 

What dijgujl s mu from having to do with anfwer-jobbers is, 
that they have no confcience. Swift. 

Disgu'stful. adj. [difgujl and full.] Naufeous 
caufes averfion. 

I have finifhed the moft difguflful talk that ever I under- 
took, ■ ; Swift. 

DISH, n.f [t>iyc, Saxon; clyfc , Erfe; difeus, Latin.] 

1. A broad wide veffel, in which folid food is ferved up at the 

table. '• 

Of thefe he murders one ; he boils the fleflv, 

And lays the mangled morfels in a dif. Dryden. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar,' with this 
particularity in it, that it is hollowed like a difh atone end; 
but it was not this end on which the facrifice was laid. Addif. 

2. A deep hollow veffel for liquid food. 

Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, - • 

His few books, or his beads, or maple difh ; 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 

A ladle for our filver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wifh. Prior. 

3; The meat ferved in a difh ; any particular kind of food. 

I have here a dijh of doves, that I would beftow upon your 
worfhip. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a difh fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a c.arcafs fit for hounds. Shakef Jul. Ceef 
The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch. 

One bred of alms and fofter’d with cold difloes. 

With feraps o’ th’ court ; it is no contract, none. Sh. Cymb. 

’Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight; 

And if I like one djb 

More than another, that a pheafant Is. Suckling. 

The earth would have been deprived cf a moft excellent 
and whol fome fare, and very many delicious dijhes that we 
have the ufe and benefit of. Woodward. 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of ail 
hungry belly to thofe difloes which are a feaft to others. Locke. 
To Dish, v, a. [from the noun.] To ferve in a difh ; to fend 
up to table. 

For confpiracy, 

I know not how it taftes, though it be difh' d 
For me to try. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale. 

Dish-clout, n.j. [diflo and clout.] The cloath with winch the 
maids rub their difhes. 

A difo-clout of Jaque'netta’s, he wears next his heart for 
a favour. Shakefpeare’ s Love’s Labour Lojl » 

Send them up to their mafters with a dijh-clout pinned at 
their tails. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

Dish-washer, n.f. [difn and wajher .J The name of a bird. 
DISHABI'LLE. adj. [defnablllc, French.] Undreffed; loofely 
or negligently dreffed. 

Queens are not to be tdo negligently dreffed or difhabille. 

Dryden’ s Dufrejnoy . 

Djshabi'lle. n.f. Undrefs ; loofe drefs. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover’s refpeft to her per- 
fon, will be careful of her appearance before him when in 
difhabille. . Clariffa. 

To Disha'bit. v. a. [ This word I have found only in Shake- 
fpeare.] To throw out of place.; to drive from their habi- 
tation. 

But for our approach thofe fleeping ftones. 

By the compulfion of their ordinance. 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dijhabited , and wide havock made. Sbakefp.K.Lcar 0 
Disha'rmony. n.f [dis and harmony.] Contrary to harmony. 
To Dishea'rten. v. a. [dis and hearten.] 

1. To difeourage ; to dejedt ; to terrify; to deprefs. 

To di/hearten with fearful fentences, as tho’ falvation could 
hardly be hoped for, is not in our underftanding lo confonant 
with chriftian charity. Hooker, k. v.f 22 . 

Be not dijheartened then, nor cloud thofe looks, 

That wont to be more chearful and ferenc. Milt. Par. Lo/L 
Yet neither thus difhearierPd nor difrnav’d, ’ " 

The time prepar’d I waited. ' Milton 

It is a confideration that might difhearten thofe who are en- 
gaged againft the common adverfari es, that they nromife t’nem- 
lelves as much from the folly of enemies, as from the power 
of their friends. ‘ Stilling fleet’ s Prefi. to Def. Rem. Id. 

7 C Men 
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Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and danger is 
an encouragement to men to run upon it ; and that the great- 
iiefs of any good and happinefs ought in reafon to dijhearten 
men from the purfuit of it. Tillotfon , Serm. i. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than the alliances of our potent 
friends, or even the fears of our difbeartened enemies. AUerbury . 

Di she'rison. n.f. [dis and herifon.] The a 61 of debarring 
from inheritance. 

To Dishe'rit. v. a. [dis and inherit.'] To cut off from here- 
ditary fucceflion ; to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to reftore to their rightful heritage fuch good 
old Engliflh words as have been long time out of ufe, al- 
irioft dijherited. Spencer's Pajl. 

How they were rank’d {hall reft untold by me, 

With namelefs nymphs that liv’d in ev’ry tree ; 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

Dijherited , ran howling o’er the plain. Dry den's Fab, 

To Dishe'vel. v. a . [dechcveler, French.] To fpread the hair 
diforderly; to throw the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in the paffive participle. 

A gentle lady all alone, 

With garments rent and hair dijhevelled , 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. Sp. Fa.ghi. 
After followed great numbers of women weeping, with 
dijhevelled hair, fcratching their faces and tearing themfelves 
after the manner of the country. Knolles, 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with thefe appear. 

And mourning matrons with difoevell'd hair. Dryd, /Eneid. 

The flames involv’d in fmoak 
Of incence, from the facred altar broke, 

Caught her dijhevell'd hair and rich attire. Dryden's /Eneid. 

You this morn beheld his ardent eyes. 

Saw his arm lock’d in her dijhevell'd hair. Smith's Ph, Hip. 

Di'shing. adj. [from d>Jh.] Concave; a cant term among 
artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, fome make them more dijhing , 
as they call it, than others ; that is, more concave, by fetting 
off the fpokes and fellies more outwards. Mortimer s Hujband. 

Disho'nest. adj. [dis and honeft . ] 

1 . Void of probity; void of faith; faithlefs; wicked; fraudulent. 

To-morrow will we be married — I do defire it with all my 
heart ; and I hope it is no d'Jhoneft defire, to defire to be a 
woman of the world. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Juftice then was neither blind to difcern, nor lame to exe- 
cute. It was not fubjedf to be impofed upon by a deluded 
fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile 
or jucuncfum to turn the balance to a falfe or dijhonejl fen- 
tence. South's Sermons . 

He lays it down as a principle, that right or wrong, honeft 
and dijhonejl , are defined only by laws and not by nature. Locke . 

2. Difgraced ; diftionoured. 

Dijhonejl with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryden. 

3. Difgraceful ; ignominious. Thefe two fenfes are fcarcely 
Eiiglifh, being borrowed from the Latin idiom. 

She faw her fons with purple death expire. 

Her facred domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful feries of inteftine wars. 

Inglorious triumphs and dijhonejl fears. Pope's Jldndf. For. 

Disho'nestly. adv. [from dijhonejl.] 

j. Without faith ; without probity ; faithlefly; wickedly. 

I proteft he had the chain of me, 

Tho’ moft dijhonejlly he doth deny it. Shakefp. Com. Err. 

2. Lewdly; wantonly; unchaftely. 

A wife daughter {hall bring an inheritance to her hufband ; 
but ftie that liveth diJl)one/lly\s her father’s heavinefs. Ecc. xxii.4. 

DishoNesty. n.f. [from dijhonejl.] 

1. Want of probity; faithlefsnefs ; violation of truft. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a {lain of open 
public dijhoncjly muft be to their di fad vantage. Swift. 

2 , Unchaftity; incontinence; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! I 
fufpea without caufe, miftrefs, do I ?— Heav’n be my witnefs 
you do, if you fufpea me in any difonejly. Shakefpeare. 

Dishonour, n.f [dis and honour.] 

1. Reproach; difgrace; ignominy. 

Let not my jealoufies be your dijhonours , 

But mine own fafeties. Shakefpeare' s Macbdh. 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the difonours of the 
arave, and vouchfafed him in that defpicable condition the 
glorious title of his friend. Boole's Seraphick Love . 

Take him for your hufband and your lord, 

5 Tis no dijhonour to confer your grace ^ 

On one defeended from a royal race. Dryden s Fables. 

2 . Reproach uttered ; cenfure ; report of infamy. 

So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dijhonour of her ; by my life ^ 

She never knew harm-doing. Shakefpeare s Henry VJII. 

To Dishonour, v. a. [dis and honour .] 

1. To difgrace; to bring fhame upon ; to blaft with infamy. 


Shakefp, 


Make known, 

it is no vicious blot, murther, or foulnefs. 

No unchafte adlion, or dijhonour' d ftep. 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 

This no more dijhonours you at all. 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. Shahfb r , 

A woman that honoureth her hufband, {hall be judged 

of all ; but fhe that dijhonoureth him in her pride {hall k 
counted ungodly of all. ^ a11 “ 

We are not fo much to ftram curfelves to make thofe v . 
tues appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thofe 
imperfections which may dijhonour us. Dryden's DufrefJ 

2. To violate chaftity. J J 

3. To treat with indignity. 

If I, celeftial fire ! in ought 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratify’d thy thought. 

One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give. 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live: 

Dijhonour d by the king of men he ftands ; 

His rightful prize is ravilh’d from his hands. Dryd. Iliad 

Dishonourable, adj. [from diftonour.] 

1. Shameful, reproachful; ignominious. 

He did dijhonourable find 

Thofe articles which did our ftate decreafe. Dan. Civ. War 

2. In a ftate of negleCt or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches? 
and he that is djhmourable in riches, how much more in po 

- rt ?* , rr Ecclus, X. V. 

Dishonourer, n.f. [from dijhonour.] 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enfnare an irreligious 
Dijhonour er of Dagon. Milton's Agon . /. 857. 

2. A violator of chaftity. 

To Disho'rn. v a. [dis and horn.] To ftrip of hgrns. 

We’ll dijhorn the fpirit, 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefp. M. JVive Wind. 

Dishu'mcur. n.J. [dis and humour.] Peevilhnefs; ill humour; 
uneafy ftate of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing that betrays 
inattention or dijhumour , are alfo criminal. Spectator, N°. 424. 

Disimprc/vement. n.f. [dis and improvement .] Reduction 
from a better to a worfe ftate ; the contrary to melioration ; 
contrary to improvement. 

The final iffue of the matter would be, an utter negleft and 
difirnprovement of the earth. Norris. 

I cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height of improve- 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations for thirty 
years paft have been real di [improvements. Swift. 

To DrsiNCA'RCERATE. n.f. [dis and incarcerate.] To fet at 
liberty ; to free from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled 
into flaming atoms, require dry and warm, or fubtiliz- 
ing air, to melt and open the furface of the earth for to 
difincarcerate the fame venene bodies. Harvey on the Plague. 

Disinclination, n.f. [from difncline.] Want of affeClion; 
flight ; diflike; ill will not heightened to averfion. 

Difappointment gave him a difmclination to the fair fex, for 
whom he does not exprefs all the refpeCt poflible. Arb. and Pope. 

To DisincliNe. v. a. [dis and incline.] To produce diflike 
to ; to make difaffeCted ; to alienate affeCtion from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and apprehenfions 
in the people of dangers and defigns, and to difncline them 
from any reverence or affeCtion to the queen, whom they be- 
gun every day more implacably to hate, and confequently to 
difoblige. Clarendon. 

DisingenuTty. n.f. [from difingenuous.] Meannefs of arti- 
fice ; unfairnefs. 

They contract a habit of ill-nature and dijingenuity necefiary 
to their affairs, and the temper of thofe upon whom they are 
to work. Clarendon . 

Disinge'nuous. adj. [dis and ingenuous.] Unfair ; meanly 
artful; vicioufly fubtle; fly; cunning; illiberal; unbecoming 
a gentleman ; crafty. 

’Tis difingenuous to accufe our age 
Of idlenefs, who all our pow’rs engage 
In the fame ftudies, the fame courfe to hold. 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. Denham. 

It was a difingenuous way of proceeding, to oppofe a judg- 
ment of charity concerning their church, to a judgment 
reafon concerning the nature of aCtions. Stilling fleet- 

There cannot be any thing fo difingenuous and milbecoming 
any one who pretends to be a rational creature, as not to yie 
to plain reafon and the conviction of clear arguments. Loc e. 

Disingenuously, adv. [from difingenuous.] In a difingenuou 
manner, _ - ^ 

DisingeNuousness. n.f [from difingenuous.] Mean u ;> 
unfairnefs ; low craft. ,.r 

I might prefs them with the unreafonablenefs^the^^ 
ouftiefs of embracing a profeflion to which theirown e. 
have an inward reluctance. Government of the Tongue, j 
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r, .mhpNtson. *». f. [dis and inherit .] Tile aft of cutting off 
from any hereditary fucceffion; the a& °f disinheriting. 

1 If he^ftood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafte , 
inherent, in his perfon, he knew it was a title condemned by 
parliament, and generally prejudged in the common °P in 
of the realm that it tended directly to 

'"The chief minifter of the revenue was obliged to prevent 
and even oppofe fuch difmberifm. arm on. 

<0 The ftate of being cut off from an hereditary rigi . 

In refpeCt of the effeds and evil confequences, the adul y 
of the woman is worfe, as bringing baftardy into a family, 
and difmherijons or great injuries to the lawful children. Tay^ 
To Disinherit, v. a. [dis and inhent .] To cut oft from 
hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it then juft with us to diftnherit . 

The unborn nephews for the father’s fault ? Davies. 

Unmuffle, ye faint ftars, and thou fair moon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 

And diftnherit chaos's that reigns here 

In double night of darknefs, and of {lander. Mil . 

Pofterity ftands curs’d ! fair patrimony, 

That I muft leave ye, fons ! O were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and leave ye none ; 

So diftnherited, how would ye blefs 

Me, now you r curfe ! Milton's Pararhfe Loft, b. x. /. 5 2 1 • 

Of how fair a portion Adam diftnherited his whole poiterity 

by one Angle prevarication. . J ,out, \ S Sermons - 

To DisinteR. v. a. [from dis and inter.] To unbury ; to 

take out of the grave. 

The philofopher, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, 
or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in * P^beian, 
which a proper education might have diftnterred. AddiJ. opedt. 
Disintere'ssed. n. f [dis and interejfe, French. It is.wntten 
di [inter e fled bv thofe who derive it immediately from lntereit, 
and l think more properly ] Without regard to private a 
vantage ; not biafled by particular views ; impartial. 

Not that tradition’s parts are ufelefs here, 

When general, old, dftnterejs' d, and clear. 
Disintere'ssment. n f [dis and intcreflcmcnt, French.] Dil- 
reo-ard to private advantage ; difintereft ; diiintereftednefs. 1 his 
word like dtarges in the fame fentence, is merely gallick. _ 
He has managed fome of the charges of the kingdom with 
known ability, and laid them down with entire difnterejjment. 

Prior s Poftfcript. 

DisiNterest. n f [dis and intereft.] i 
j. What is contrary to one’s wifti or profperity ; that which any 
one is concerned to prevent. 

They judge it the great difintereft to Rome. Glanville. 
2 . Indifference^ to profit ; fuperiority to regards of private ad- 


vantage. 


Disinterested, adj. [from difintereft J Superior to regard of 
private advantage ; not influenced by private profit. 

My lord, af difintereft ed as you appear to the world, I am 
convinced, that no man is more in the power of prevailing 
favourite paflion than vourfelf. Swift . 

q. Without any cone rn in an affair ; without fear or hope. 

Di si n t E R e's t £ 6l y . ado. [from difmterejled. J In adilintereft- 
ed manner. 

Disinterestedness, n.f [from difintereft ed.\ Contempt of 
private intereft ; neg!e£t of perfonal profit. 

Thefe expreffions of felfiftmefs and difmtereftednefs have been 
ufed in a very ioofe and indeterminate manner. Brown. 

To DjsiNtricate. v. a. [dis and intricate.] To difin- 
tangle. # Didt. 

To Disinvi'tf.. v. a. [dis and invite.] To retrad an invita- 
tion. # _ . Didi. 

To Disjo'in. v. a. [dejoindre, French ; dis and join.] To fepa- 
rate ; to part from each other ; to difunite ; to funder. 

Never fhall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy father’s praife disjoin. Milton's P. Loft. 

Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. P .Loft. 

Happier for me, that all our hours affign’d 
Together we had liv’d : ev’n not in death disjoin'd. Dryd. 
Never let us lay down our arms againft France till we have 
utterly disjoined her from the Spanifti monarchy. AddiJ on. 

To Disjoint, v. a. [dis and joint. J 

1 . To put out of joint. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And thei r di j tinted bones to powder ground. Sandy's Paraph. 

Yet what could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, Y 
But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame, V 

More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s fame. Pr. J 

2. To break at jundtures; to feparate at the part where there 
is a cement. 

Mould’ring arches, and disjointed columns. Irene. 

3. To break in pieces ; to dilaniate. 

Rotation muft difperfe in air, 

All things which on the rapid orb appear ; 

And if no power that motion {hould controul, 

it muft disjoint and diflipate the whole. Blackmore . 


Should a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a palace or 
a {hip, view the feparate and disjointed parts, be would De 
able to form but a very lame and dark idea of eith J r ot th . of ? 
excellent and ufeful inventions. Watts's lmprovm. of the Mind, 

a. To carve a fowl. 

(r. To make incoherent ; to break the relation between the parts. 
The conftancy of your wit was not wont to bring forth luch 

disjointed fpeeches. # Sidney 

But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy. 

The images her troubled fancy forms . 

Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed. Smith. 

To Disjoint. n. To fall in pieces. 

Let both worlds disjoint , and all things fuffer. 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

Disjoint, participle, [from the verb..] Separated ; divided. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worthy 
Thinks, by our late dear brother’s death, 7 

Our ftate to be disjoint and out of frame. Shakejp. Horn et. 
Disjudica'tion. n. J. [dijudicatio, Latin.] Judgment; deter- 
mination ; perhaps only miftaken for dijudication. 

The difpofition of the organ is of great importance in the 
disjudications we make of colours.. Boyle on Colours . 

DisjuNct. adj. [ disjunflus , Latin.] Disjoined; feparate. 
Disjunction, n.f [from dijunflio, Latin.] Difunion ; repa- 
ration ; parting. 

You may 

Enjoy your miftrefs now, from whom, you fee, 

There’s no di junFhon to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Shakefpeare' s IVinter-s Tale'. 

There is a great analogy between the body natural and poli- 
tic, in which the ecclefiaftical, or fpiri’tual part, juftly fupplies 
the part of the foul ; and the violent feparation of this from 
the other, does as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the 
disjunction of the body and the foul in the natural. South. 
Disjunctive, adj. [disj unctivus, Latin.] 

1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whofe atoms are of that disjunctive nature, 
as not to be united in a fuflicient number to make a vifible 
mafs. Greiu's Cofm. Sac. b. i. c. 2. 

2. That which marks feparation or oppofition ; as I love him , or 
fear him. 

There are fuch words as disjunctive conjunctions. Watts . 

3. [I11 logick.] A disjunctive propofition is when the parts are op- 

pofed to one another by disjunctive particles ; as, It is either day 
or night : The weather is either Jinny or rainy : Quantity is either 
length , breadth , or depth T he truth of disjunctives depends oil the 
neceffary and immediate oppofition of the parts, therefore only 
the laft of thefe examples is true ; but the two firft are not 
ftriCtly true, becaufe twilight is a medium between day and 
night ; and dry cloudy weather is a medium between fhining 
and raining. Watt's Logick. 

A disjunctive fyllogyfm is when the major propofition is dif- 
jun Clive ; as. The earth moves in a circle , or an ellipfis'y but it 
does not move i(i a circle, therefore it moves in an el- 
lipfis. Watts's Logick. 

Disjunctively, adv. [from disjunctive.] DiftinClly ; fe~ 
parately. 

What he obferves of the numbers disjunctively and apart, 
reafon fuggefts to be applicable to the whole body united. 

Caufes of the Decay of Piety. 

DISK, n.f [difeus, Latin.] 

1 . The face of the fun, or any other planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 

The dijk of Phaebus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firft but as a bloodfhot eye. Dryden. 

It is to be confidered, that the rays, which are equally re- 
frangible, do fall upon a circle anfwering to the fun’s dijk. Newt. 

Mercury’s dijk 

Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye. 

Loft in the near effulgence. Thomfn's Summer. 

2 . A broad piece of iron thrown in the antient fports ; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in a fifti is a ball, in any 
land animal is a dijk or bowl ; being hereby fitted for the 
clearer fight of the objea. Grew's Cofm. Sac. b . i. c. 5. 

In areas vary’d with mofaic art. 

Some whirl the dijk, and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope's Od. 
Diski'ndness. n.f. [dis and kindnefs .] Want of kindnefs * 
want of affeaion ; want of benevolence. 

2. Ill turn; injury; aSk of malignity ; detriment. 

This difeourfe is fo far from doing any dijkindnefs to the 
caufe, that it does it a real fervice. Woodward's Nat. Htft. 
Disli'ke. n.f. [from the verb J 

Difmclination ; ab fence of affedion ; the contrary to fondnefl. 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dijlikes with loved means, 

Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 

Together link’d with adamantine chains. * Spencer 
Your dijlikes to whom I would be pleafing, ^ 

Do cloud my joys with danger and with forrow. Shakefp. 

j 
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God's grace, that principle of his new birth, gives him 
continual dijlike to fin. Hammond's Pratt. Catechifin. 

Sorrow would have been as filent as thoughts, as fey ere as 
philofophy. It would have . relied in inward fenfes, tacit 
dijlikes. ' South's Sernions. 

Our likings or dijlikes are founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon reafon. L'E'fL anqe. 


ix. /. 


The jealous man is not angry if you' dijlike another • but" if 
you find, thofe faults which are m his own character, you dif- 


you 


cover not only your dijlike, of another, but of himfelf. " Addif. 
2. Difcord; difcntiori ; difagreement. This lenfe is not now 
in ufe. 

I his faid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 
That fhew’d dijlike among the chriftian peers. Fairfax. 

I o Disli'ke. v. a. [ais and like . ] I o difapprove ; to regard 
Without affeftion ; to regard with ill -will or difeuft. 

What moft he Aiould dijlike , feems pleafant to him ; 
What like, offenfive. . Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Ye dijlike , and fo undo 

The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denh. Frol. Sophy. 
Whofoever dijlikes the digrefiions, or grows weary of them, 
may throw them away. ^ ' Female. 

Disli'keful. aij. [dfike and full.} Difaffe&ed : malign. * 

I think it belt, by an union of manners, and conformity of 


Foul diftruft, and breach 
DtJIoyal on the part of man ; revolt 
And difobedience. Miltvu ParaUfe Lc/h 

2. Difnoneft; perfidious. Obfoletc. 

. ^uch things, in a fade dijloyal knave, 
re tricks of cuftom ; but, in a man that’s juft, 

I hey re cold delations working from the heart 

J 1 hat P 3 ®? 11 cannot ruIc - ~ Shake f cards OtUi 

3. Tot true to the marriage- bed. je 0 ■ 

The 


hflo 


! T 


lady is dijloyal. 


he word is too good 


to paint out her wick- 

hhakejpeare 


ednefs. 

Dijloyal town ! 

Speak, dici'ft not thou 

b orfake tny. faith, and break the nuptial vow ? Dvr] 
obfolete* l0VC S C ° nftant ' The ti,ree !atter f™fes are now 


minds, to bring them to be one people, and to put away" the 
djlikeful conceit of the one and the other. Spcnfers [reland. 


1 o Disli'ken. v. a. [dis . and like.] To make unlike. 

M uffle your face, 

Difmantle you ; and, as you can, difiken 

'Fhe truth of your own feeming. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Dislikeness. n. f. [<r//r and liken efs .] Diflimiiitude ; not re- 
femblance; unlikenefs. 

T hat which is not defigned to reprefent any thing but itfelf, 
can never be capable of a wrong reprefentation, nor mifiead 
us from, the true apprehenfion of anything by its dijlikenefs 
to it 3 and fuch, excepting thofe of fubftances, are all our own 
complex ideas. Locke. 

Disli'ker. n.J. [from dijlike.] A difapprover ; one that is not 
pleafed. 

There is a point, which whoever can touch, will never fail 
of pleafing a majority, fo great that the dfikers will be 
forced to fall in with the herd. • Swift’s Intell. 

To Di&li'mb. v. a. [dis andYRA] To dilaniate; to tear limb 
from limb. Di 6 t. 

To Disli'mn. v. a. [dis and limn.] To unpaint; to ftrike out 
of a picture. 

That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack dijlimns, and makes it indiftinft 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare' s Ant. and Clesp. 

To Dislocate, v. a. [dis and locus , Latin.] 

1. To put out of the proper place. 

The ftrata feemed to have been dijlocafed , borne from their 
original fite, and diftanced by lomc external power. Woodw. 
After fome time the ftrata were broken on all Tides of the 

. globe, that they were diflocated , and their fituation varied, 
being elevated in fome places, and deprefled in others. Woodw. 

2. To put out of joint; to disjoint. 

Were’t my ntnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They’re apt enough to dijlocate and tear 

Thy flefh and bones. Shakefpeai 's King Lear. 

Dislocation. n. J. [from dijlocate ] 

The act of fhifting the places of things. 

The ftate of being difplaced. 

The pofture of rocks, often leaning or proftrate, {hews that 
they had fome dijlocaiion from their natural fite. Burnet. 

A luxation ; a violent preflure of a bone out of the fockct ; 
a joint put out. 

It might go awry either within or without the tipper, as 
often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo caufe a dfoeation , or 
a 1 train.. Grew' s Mufeum. 

To Dislo'dge. v. a. [dis arid lodge.] 

-1. To remove from a place. 

The fhell-fifti which are refident in thefe places live and die 
there, and are never dijlodged or removed by ftoruv, nor caft 
upon the fhores, which the littorales ufually are. Woodward. 

2. To remove from an habitation. 

Thofe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat. 

The foul dijlodging from another feat. 

To drive an enemy from a ftation. 

My fword can perfect what it has begun, 

And. from your walls dijlodge that haughty fon. 

To. remove an army to other quarters. 

The ladiesrhave prevail’d, 

The Volfcians are dijlodpjd , and Marcus gone. Shakefp. Cor. 

To Dislo'dge. v. n. To go away to another place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, 

Friendlieft to fleep, and filence, he refolv’d 

With all his legions to dijlodge. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

Dislo'yal. adj [dejloyaly French ; dis and loyal.] 

1. Not true 10 allegiance ; faithlefs ; falfe to a fovereign ; dif- 
obedient. 


Dryden's Juv. 


Dryd. Aur. 


Disloyally adv. [from dijloyal.] Not faithfully; treactl , 
roully; difobediently. ' ue ~ 

Dislo'yalty. n. f [from dijloyal.] 
r. W ant of fidelity to the fovereign. 

. , Let the tru * of religion I profefs be reprefented to 
judgment, not in die difguifes of levity, fchifm, herefv no 
veky, and dijloyalty. /] . 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfe now obfolete. ^ ™ **' 

_ There ftall appear fuch feeming truths of Hero’s dijhyulu, 
that jealoufy flia 1 be called aflurance. Sh. Much Ado about Ab 
jJioMAJu. adj. [dies ma/us, Latin, an evil day.] Sorrowful’, 
dire; horrid; melancholy; uncomfortable; unhappy; dark." 

On the one hand fet the moft glittering temptations to dif- 
cord, and on the other view the dijmal effects of it. Dec. of Piety 
Di'smally. adv. [froito di final.] Horribly; forrowfullv • un- 
comfortably. ^ ’ 

Dismalness. n. f [from djmo-1 .] Horror; forrow. 

To Dismantle, v. a. [ dis and mantle ] 

1. To throw off a drefs ; to ftrip. 

Lc that makes his pnnee oefpiied and undervalued, and 
beats him .out of his fubjedts hearts, may eafily ftrip him of 
his other garrifom, having already difpoffefi'ed him of his 
ftrongeft, by dijjnaniling him of his honour, and feifin* his 
reputation. South's Sermons. 

2. 1 o loofe ; to unfold ; to throw open. 

This is moft ftrange ! 

That fhe, who ev’n but now was your beft object, 
Deareft and beft, fliould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds, of favour. Shakejpeares King Lear. 

3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not fuffieient to polfefs our own fort, without the dif- 
m ant ling and demolifhingof our enemies. Hakewill on Prcfd. 

4. To break down any thing external. 

His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground ; 

His nofe dfmantlcd \ in his mouth is found ; 

His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiftinguifh’d wound. Dry 
To Disma^k. v. a. [dis and mafo.] To diveft of a malk; t® 
uncover from concealment. 

Fair ladies mafk’d, are rofes in the hud ; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds : are rofes blown, 

Difmajk' d , their damafk fvveet commixture (hewn. Shakefp. 
The marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought beft to 
dfmajk his beard ; and fo told him, that he was going co- 
vertly. JVotton. 

ToDlSMA'Y. v. a. [defmayar^? panifh-. J To terrify ; to dif- 
courage ; to affright ; to deprds ; to dejedi 

Their mighty ftrokes their haberjeons dfmajd. Fai.^u- 
Enemies would not be fo troublefome to the weftern coafts, 
nor that country itfelf would be lo often djmayfd with alarms 
as they have of late years been. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

He will not fail thee; fear Hot, neither be dijinayed. Deutr. 
Nothing can make him remifs in the practice of his duty, 
no profpedft -of in ter eft can allure him, no fear of danger 
dijmay him. Atierbury s Sermons. 

Disma'y. n.J. [dfrnayoj Spahifh.] Fall of courage; terrour 
felt; defertion of mind; fear irrrprefted. 

All fat mute, 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each ^ 
In others countenance read his own dijmay. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

This then not minded in dfjnay, yet now 
Allures me that the bitternefs of death 
Is paft. Milton s Paradfe Lojt , b.x i. /* 

Disma^yedness. 17. f. [from dfmay.] Dejedlion of courage; 
difpiritednefs. 

The valianteft feels inward difmayednefs , and yet the, feat- 
full eft is afhamed fully to fhew it. Sidney, b. u* 

DVSME. n. f. [French.] A tenth ; the tenth part ; tythe. 

Since the firft fword was draivn about this queilioii? 
Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand difmss , ^ 

Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejff 1 ’ 
The pope began to exercife his new rapines here in Ljg' 
land, by a compliance with the faid king Edward, in granting 
him two ye;irs difine from the clergy. Ayliffds Parergon. 


To 
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To Disme'mber. v o. \dhsnt member . 1 To divide member 
from member ; to di lacerate ; to cut in pieces. 

I am with both, each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both. 

They whirl afunder, and dfmember me. Shakefp. Ring Job . 

O, that we then could come by Csefar s (pirit. 

And not dij member Caefar ! But, alas! r 

C 1 far muff bleed for it. Shakefpeare s Julius Cajar. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplora e 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering, like a vulture, 
to devour, or dfmember its dying carcafs. wijt. 

Fowls oblcene dfmember d his remains, _ 

And doo;s had torn him on the naked plains. Pope s Odyjjey. 
Thofe who contemplate only the fragments or pieces of 
feience, difperfed in fhort unconnected difeourfes, without rela- 
tion to each other, can never furvey an entire body of truth, 
but muft always view it as deformed and dfmembered. Watts . 

To DIS MESS. v. a. [ dimijjus , Latin.] 

l. To fend away. 

\Ve commit thee thither. 

Until his army be dijmijs'd from him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Acts xix. 41. 


2 . 


He difmijjed the afiembly 

2. To give leave of departure. 

If our young lulus be no more, 

Difnifs our navy from your friendly fhore. Dryd. Virg. LEn. 

3. To difeard ; to diveft of an office. 

DismEssion. n.f [from demijjio , Latin.] 

1. Difpatch; aft of fending away. 

1 So pois’d, fo gently fhe defeends from high. 

It feems a foft difmijjion from the fky. Dryd. Hind and Pant. 
An honourable difeharge from any office or place. 

Not only thou degrad’ft them, or remit’ft 
To life obfeure, which were a fair difmijfion ; 

But throw’ft them lower than thou didft exalt them high. 

Milton s Agonijles, l. 087. 

3 Deprivation ; obligation to leave any poft or place. 

You muft not flay here longer; your difmijfion 
Is come from Caefar. Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To Dismo'rtgage. v. a. [dis and mortgage.] 'To redeem 

from mortgage. . 

He dijmortgaged the crown demefnes, made an increale of 
munition, arms and treafure, and left behind a mafs of 
g 0 ] c j Howel's Vocal Forrejl. 

To Dismo'unt. v. a. [ demonter , French.] 

1. To throw off an horfe. 

From this flying fteed unrein’d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 

DiJ'mounted) on th’ Aleian field I fall. Miltons Paradfe Lojl. 
To throw from any elevation or place of honour. 

To throw cannon from its carriage. 

The Turks artillery, planted againft that tower, was, by 
the fkilfulnefs of the Chriftian cannoneers, in fhort time dif- 
monnted with fhot from the tower, and many of the gunners 
Bain. Knoll es' s Flijtory of the Turks. 

To Dismo'unt. v. n. 

1. To alight from an horfe. 

When he came within fight of that prodigious army at 
Asincourt, he ordered all his cavalry to df mount, and im- 
plore upon their knees a bleffing. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 49. 
?. To defeend from any elevation. 

To Disk a'turalise. v a. [dis and naturalife.] To alienate; 

to make alien ; to deprive of the privileges of birth. 
Disna'tured. adj. [dis and nature.] Unnatural; wanting na- 
tural tendernefs ; devoid of natural afFeftion. 

If file muft teem, 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difnatur'd torment to her. Shak. K. Lear. 
Disobe'dience. n.f [ dis and obedience.] 


2 . 

3 - 


Violation of lawful commands or prohibition ; breach of 
duty due to fuperiours. 

Th’ offence is holy that fhe hath committed, 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 

Of difobedience , or unduteous title. Shak. M. W. of Windf 
Of man’s firft difobedience , and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fing heav’nly mufe. Milton. 

Murder, adultery, or difobedience to parents, have a general 
notion antecedently to laws. Stillmgjieet. 

This is not difobedience, but rebellion ; ’tis declaiming the 
fovereignty of Chrift, and renouncing all allegiance to his 
authority. Rogers , Sermon 4. 

2. Incompliance. 

if planetary orbs the fun obey. 

Why fhould the moon difown his fovereign fv/ay ; 

Why in a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terreftrial fhould flic run ? 

This difobedience of the moon will prove 

The fun’s bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore . 

Disobe'dient. adj. [dis and obedient.] Not obfervant of law- 
ful authority; guilty of the breach of lawful commands or 
prohibition. 

he man of Ccd was difc'bedient unto the word of the 
Eord. 1 Kings xiii. 26. 

Vql. I* 


To DisoblY. v a. [dh and obey.} To break commands Ob 

him, and he durft not kn ^°£ £ 

^ He’s loth to difobey the god’s command; 

Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land. Denham* 

Disoblig a'tion. n.f. [dis and obligation.] Offence; caufe or 

dl ^If he receded from what he had promifed, it would be fuch 
a difeb/igation to the prince that he would never forget it. War. 

There can be no malice, and confequently no crime or aij- 
hr : VE ftrange. 

To JMSOBLFGE. [dis and oblige.] To offend ; to dff- 

L mft ; to give offence to. A term by which offence is ten- 

A Alley had been removed from that charge, .and was 
thereby fo much dij obliged that he quitted the king’s patty. Cla. 

Thofe, though in higheft places who flight and a if oblige 
their friends, Avail infallibly come to know the value of them, 
by having none, when they {hall moft need them. houto. 

Is is in the power of more particular perfons in this king- 
dom, than in any other, to diftrefs the gdvernment, when 
they are dfob iged. Addifon' s Freeholder , N . 4^ 

My plan has given offence to fome gentlemen, whom it would 
not be very fafe to difoblige. Addifon' s Guardian , N°. 108. 

We love and efteem our clergy, and are apt to lay feme 
weight upon their opinion, and would not willingly difoblige 
tlicnv Swift concerning the Sacramental Fejt. 

If a woman fuffers her lover to fee fhe is loth to dij oblige 
him, let her beware of an encroacher. _ 6 larij 'a. 

Disobli'ging. participial adj. [from difoblige.] Dffgufting; un- 
pleafirtg; offenfive. 

Peremptorincfs can befit no form of underftanding : it ren- 
ders wife men difotliging and troublelome, and fools ridiculous 
and contemptible. Government of the 7 ongue, f 1 » . 

Disobli'gingly. adv. [from difobliging.] In a dffgufting or 
offenfive manner ; without attention to pleafe. 
Disobligingness, n.f. [ from difobliging. ] OffenAvenefs; 
readinefs to difguft. 

Diso'r bed. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown out of the proper 
orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove; 

Or like a ftar dijorb'd. Shakefpeare' s Troilus and Crejfida * 

Diso'rder. n.f. [tlis and order ; defordre, French;] 

1. Want of regular difpofition ; irregularity; confufibn ; im- 
methodical diftribution. 

When I read an author of genius without method, I fancy 
myfelf in a wood that abounds with many noble objefts; 
rifing among one another in the greateft confufion and dij- 
order. Spectator, N°. 47 ^* 

2. Tumult; difturbance; buftle. 

A greater favour this diford’er brought 
Unto her fervants, than your awful thought 
Durft entertain, when thus compell’d they preft 
The yielding marble of her fnowy breaft. Waller. 

3. Negie.ft of rule ; irregularity. 

From vulgar bounds with brave dijorder part. 

And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope's Ejfays. 

4. Breach of laws ; violation of ftanding inAitution. 

There reigned in all men blood, manfiaughter, difquieting 

of good men, forgetfulnefs of good turns, and dijorder in 
marriages. Wifd. xiv. 26. 

5. Breach of that regularity in the animal oeconomy which 
caufes health ; ficknefs ; diftempen It is ufed commonly for 
a flight difeafe. 

Pleafure and pain are only different conftitutions of the 
mind, fometimes occaiioned by dijorder in the body; or fome- 
times by thoughts in the mind. Lockei 

6. Difcompofure of mind ; turbulence of paffions. 

To Diso'rder. v. a. [dis and order.] 

1. To throw into confufion ; to confound; to put out of me- 
thod ; to difiurb ; to ruffle ; to confufe. 

Eve 

Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing. 

And treffes all dijorder' d, at his feet 
Fell humble. Milton s Paradfe Loft, b. x. 

Yon dijorder' d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duff arife. Dry den. 
The incurfions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations; 
di, ordered the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To make Ack ; to difturb the body. 

3. To difeompofe; to difturb the mind. 

Disordered, adj. [from dijorder.] Diforderly ; irregular; 
vicious ; loofe ; unreftrained in behaviour ; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires; 

Men fo dijorder d, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infefted with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare' s King Lear * 

Di.so'rde redness, n.f. [from diferdered. ] Irregularity; want 
of order ; confufion. 

By that dijorderednefs of the foldiers a great advantage was 
offered unto the enemy. Knollcs' s~Hiftcr\ of the Turks. 

Disorderly. 
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Disorderly, adj. [from diforder.] 

1. Confufed ; immethodical ; without proper didribution. 

[1 hole obfolete laws of Henry I. were but dijorderly, con- 
futed, and general things j rather cafes and (hells of admi- 
nidration than inftitutions. Hale 

2. Irregular ; tumultuous. 

His thoughts, which are the pi&ures and rcfults of paf- 
fions, are generally fuch as naturally arife from thofe difor- 
derly motions of our fpirits. ' Dryden. 

A dijorderly multitude, contending with the body of the 
legiflature, is like a man in a fit, under the condudt of one in 
the fulnefs of his health and drength. Addifon. 

3. Lawlefs; contrary to law; inordinate; contrary to the rules 
6f life; vicious. - 

They thought it the extremeft of evils to put themfelves at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and dijorderly people. Bac. H. VII. 

He reproved them for their dijorderly allemblies, againd the 
peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Disorderly, adv. [from di [order. ] 

1 . Without rule ; without method ; irregularly ; confufedly. 

Naked favages fighting dijorderly with (tones, by appoint- 
ment of their commanders, may truly and abfolutely be faid 

war - _ Raleigh’s Ejjays. 

2. Without law ; inordinately. 

We behaved not ourfelves dijorderly among you. 2 Theff. iii. 

DisoRdinate. adj. [dis and ordinate .] Not living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate. 

7 hefe not dij ordinate , yet caufelefs fufFer 
The punifhment of difiolute days. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

DisoRdinately. adv. [from difordinate.] Inordinatelv ; 

vicioufly. 

Disorientated, adj. [ dis and orient. ] Turned from the 
Ead ; turned from the right direction ; thrown out of the 
^ proper place. _ Harris. 

To Diso'wn. v. a. [dis and own. J 

1 . To deny ; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother’s better claim difown , 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne. Dryden’ s /En: 

2. To abrogate; to renounce. 

When an author has publickly dijowned a fpurious piece, 
they have difputed his name with him. Swift. 

To DISPA'ND. v. a. [ difpando, Latin.] To difplay ; to 
fpread abroad. Dift. 

DispaRsion. n.f [from difpanfus, Lat.] The a£t of difplay- 
ing ; the a& of fpreading; diffufion ; dilatation. 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from difpar , Latin.] 

1. To match unequally; to injure by union with fomething in- 
feriour in excellence. 

2. To injure by a companion with fomething of lefs value. 

3. To treat with contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottifh conqueror he drew, 

God’s altar to difparage and difplace, 

For one of Syrian mode. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms. 

Which greated hero’s have in battle worn. 

Their ornament and fafety. Milton’s Agoniftes , /. 1130. 

They will defy 

T hat which they love mod tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minc’d pies, and difparage 

Their bed and deared friend, plum- porridge. Hudihras 

4. To bring reproach upon; to be the caufe of difgrace. 

How fiiall frail pen, with fear difparaged , 

Conceive fuch f wereign glory and great bountihed. Fai. JJu. 
His religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully upon him, 
without any of thofe forbidding appearances which fometimes 
difparage the actions of men fincerely pious. Atterbury s Serm. 

5. To marry any one to another of inferiour condition. 

Disparagement, n.f. [from difparage.'] 

1. Injurious union or companion with fomething of inferior ex- 
cellence. 

They take it for a difparagement to fort themfelves with 
any other than the enemies of the publick peace. V Ef range. 

2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under his or her de- 
gree, or againd decency. Cowel. 

You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a difparage- 
ment , as to wed her father’s fervant. Sidney. 

She was much affectionate to her own kindred, even unto 
faCtion, which did dir great envy in the lords of the king’s 
fide, who counted her blood a difparagement to be mingled 
with the king’s. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Reproach; difgrace; indignity. 

Gentle knight. 

That doth againd the dead his hand uprear. 

His honour (tains with rancour and defpight, 

And great dijparagement makes to his former might. Fa. Fjhi. 
In a commonwealth much difparagement is occafioned, 
when able fpirits, attracted by a familiarity, are inflamed with 
faCtion. Wotton. 

’Tis no difparagement to philofophy, that it cannot deify 
USt Glanv. Apol. 

Reafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revela- 
tion ; but it ought to be no dijparagement to a dar that it is not 
a ( urio South’s Sermons . 
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Rdy upon your beauty : ’twere a difparagemnt of , h , . 
talk of conditions, v.-hen you are certain of makin- V onr 

4. It has to before the perfon or thing difparaged. ’ A to l' 
Then to our age, when not to pleafure bent, 

I his feems an honour, not difparagement tj 1 

The play was never intended for the dace; nor whK 
difparagement to the author, could have fucceeded. ’ n Ut 

Disparager, n.f [from difparage] One that diferaces” 
one that treats with indignity. 0 ’ 

Dispar a tes .n.J. [difpar ata, Latin.] Things fo unlike that 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

DispaRity. n.f. [from difpar, Latin.] 

1. Inequality ; diflerence in degree either of rank or excellencp 

Between Elihu and the red of Job’s familiars, the a reat eii 
difpanty was but in years. Hooker , b. v f 4 - 

Among unequals, what fociety 
Can fort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which mud be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n and receiv’d ; but in difparity , 

The one intenfe, the other dill remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b viii. /. 385. 

There was as great a dijparity between the pra&ical dictates 
of the underdanding then and now, as there is between em- 
pire and advice, counfel and command. South’s Sermons. 

Men ought not to aflociate and join themfelves together lii 
the fame office, under a difparity of condition or profellion. 

J y ll f e s Par ergon. 

borne members mud prefide and dired, and others ferve 
and obey ; and a difparity between thefe, in the outward con- 
dition, is neceflary to keep feveral orders in mutual dtpen- 
dance on each other. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Diffimilitude ; unlikenefs. 

To DispaRk. v. a. [dis and park.] 

1. To throw open a park. 

You have fed upon my figniories, 

Difpark’d my parks, and fell’d my fored woods. Sh. R. II. 

2. To fet at large without enclofure. 

They were fuppos’d 
By narrow wits to be inclos’d, 

’Till his' free mufe threw down the pale, 

And did at once difpar k them all. Waller. 

To DispaRt. v. a. [dis and part ; departir , French ; dijpertior , 
Latin.] To divide in two ; tofeparate; to break; to burft; 
to rive. 

The gate nor wood, nor of enduring brafs. 

But of more worthy fubdance framed was; 

Doubly dijparted , it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fai. Eht. 

On either fide 

Difparted chaos overbuilt exclaim’d, 

And with rebounding furge the bars aflail’d. 

That fcorn’d his indignation. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

> The red to feveral places 

Dijparted, and between fpun out the air. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Dijparted Britain mourn’d their doubtful fway, 

And dreaded both, when neither would obey. Prior. 

T he pilgrim oft, 

At dead of night, ’mid his orifon, hears 

Aghad, the voice of time dij'parting tow’rs. Dier. 

Dispa'ssion. nf. [dis and paffton.] Freedom from mental per- 
turbation ; exemption from paffion. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or difpaffton, is called 
by the Scepticks indidurbance, by the Molemfls quictifm, 
by common men peace of confcience. Temple. 

Dispassionate, adj. [from dis and pajftonate.] Cool; calm; 
impartial; moderate; temperate. 

Wife and difpajfonate men thought he had been proceeded 
with veryjudly. Glarmd-.n. 

ToDispe'l. v. a. [ difpello , Latin.] To drive by fcatterlng; 
to diflipate. 

If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton . 

When the fpirit brings light into our minds, it difpe's ^ anc " 
nefs : we fee it, as we do that of the fun at noon, and nee 
not the twilight of reafon to (hew it. Locke. 

DispeRce. n.f [defence, Fr.] Expence; cod; charge. 

It was a vault y built for great dijpence. 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whole long funnel thence 
The fmoke forth threw. Fairy Ahieen, b ii. cant. 9. 

To DISPE'ND. v. a. [difpendo, Latin.] To fpend ; to con- 

fume ; to expend , 

Of their commodities they were now fcarce able t ocjjen 
the third part. Spenfer s State of Ire an • 

DispeRsary. n.f [from difpenfe.] The place wnere me 1 

cines are difpenfed. ^ .j 

To thee the lov’d difpens'ry I refign. j 

Dispensation, n. f. [from difpenfatio , Latin.] 

1. Didribution; the add of dealing out anything. 

This perpetual circulation is condantly promoted, 
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tenfation of water promifeuoufly and indifferently to all parts 
of the earth. Woodward s Natural Hijlory. 

2 . °The dealing of God with his creatures; method of provi- 
dence; didribution of good and evil. _ 

God delights in the minidries of his own choice, and the 
methods of grace, in the ceconomy of heaven, and the dij- 
penfations of eternal happinefs. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
t Neither are God’s methods or intentions different in his 

Rogers , Sermon 16. 

my loui, tne aeuui u pcuuJ wait, 

When God (hall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. - tckell. 

?. An exemption from fome law ; a permiffion to do fometning 
forbidden; an al'owanceto omit fomething commanded. 

A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to 
J Ward . 
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Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 


Milton. 


difpenfations to each private man. 

Do thou, my foul, the dedin’d period 


marry. 


Dispensa'toR. n.f. [Latin.] One employed in dealing out 
anything; a didributer. 

As her majefly hath made them difpenfators of her favour 
towards her people, fo it behoveth them to (hew themfelves 
equal diflributers of the fame. Bacon. . 

Dispe'nsatory. n.f. [from difpenfe ] A book in which the 
compofition of medicines is defer ibed and directed ; in the 
Greek a Pharmacopeia. 

The defeription of the ointment is found in the chymical 
difpenfatory. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N 98. 

A whole difpenfatory was little enough to meet with, and 
fuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 

Our materia medica is large enough ; and to look into our 
difpenfatories, one would think no difeafe incurable. Baker. 

To DIoPE'NSE. v. a. [defpenfer, French ] 

1. To deal out; todidribute. 

Thofe now, that were difpens’ d , 

The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Thofe to whom Chrid has committed the difpenftng of his 
gofpel. , Decay of Piety. 

At length the mufes dand redor’d again 
While you difpenfe the laws and guide the date. Dryden. 

To them but earth-born life they did difpenfe , 

To us, for mutual aid, celedial fenfe. Tate’s Juvenal. 

2. To make up a medicine. 

3. To Dispense with. To excufe; to grant difpenfation for; 
to allow. 

To fave a brother’s life, 

Nature difpenfes with the deed. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by difpenftng with 
oaths, abfolving fubjedts from allegiance, and curling, or 
threatning to curfe, as long as their curfes were regarded, the 
popes have not wrought innumerable mifehiefs ? Raleigh’s Eff. 
Rules of words may be difpenfed with. Watts’s Logtck. 

4. To Dispense with. To clear from ; to fet free from an 
obligation. This condrucdion feems ungrammatical. 

I could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a voyage to 
Caprea. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

5. To Dispense with. To obtain a difpenfation from ; to come 
to agreement with. This drudure is irregular, unlefs it be 
here fuppofed to mean, as it may, to difeount ; to pay an 
equivalent. 

Had thou not fworn allegiance unto me ? 

Cand thou dfpenfe with heav’n for fuch an oath ? Sh. H.V 1 . 

DispeRse. n.f. [from the verb.] Difpenfation; exemption. 

Then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, difpenfes , pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. iii. 

DispeRser. n. f. [from difpenfe.] One that difpenfes; one 
that deals out any thing ; a didributer. 

The miniders of that houlhold are the difpenfers of that 

S pratt’s Sermons. 

Thofe who dand before earthly princes, who are the dif- 
penfers of their favours, and conveyers of their will to others, 
challenge high honours. Atterbury s Sermons. 

To Dispe ople. v. a. [dis and people.] To depopulate ; to 
empty of people. ^ 

The Irifh whom they banilhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their lands fo dif- 
peopled and weakened, came down into all the plains ad- 
joining. . Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not merely difpeople , 
but deftroy. Bacm \ E f ‘ \ 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n. Miltons Par. Loft. 

Kings, furious and fevere, 

Who claim’d the (kies, difpeopled air and floods, 

The lonely lords of empty wlds and woods. Pope. 

ispeopler. n.J. [from difpeople.] A depopulator; a wader. 

iNor drain I ponds, the golden carp to take; 

Nor trowle for pikes, dijpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 

°fc * 'IT sLwftaT WP ‘ rS ° ’ Latin ' ;l T ° fprink,e! t0 

To DISPERSE, v. a. [ difperfus , Latin.] 


1. To fcatter ; to drive to different parts. - 

And I fcattered them among the heathen, and they wei 
dfperfed through the countries. Ezek. xxxvi. 19. 

2. T o diflipate. 

Soldiers, difperfe yourfelves. 

If the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. 

D.ISPeRsedly. adv. [from dijperfed.] In a difperfed manner ; 

feparately. . , 

The exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, are able, 

difperfedly here and there, to find now a word, and then a fen- 
tence, which may be more probably lufpedted than eu 1 y 
cleared of errour. Hooker, b v f r,. 

Thofe minerals are either found in grains, dijperjedly inter- 
mixed with the corpufcles of earth or land, or elfe amallc 
into balls or nodules. n Woodward. 

DispeRsedness. n.f. [from difperfe.] The date of being 
difperfed ; difperfion. 

Di speRse ness. n.J. [from difperfe.] Thinnefs; fcatteiedneE. 
The torrid parts of. Africk are by Pifo refembled to a hb- 
bard’s (kin, the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperje- 
nefs of habitations or towns in Africk Brercvjood on Languages. 

DispeRser. n.J. [from difperfe.] Afcatterer; a fpread er. 
Thofe who are pleafed with defamatory libels, fo far 
as to approve the authors and difperfers of them, are as 
guilty as if they had compofed them. Spectator, N°. 451* 

DispeRsion. n.f. [from difperfto , Latin.] 

1 . The aft of fluttering or fpreading. 

2. The date of being fcattered. 

Noah began from thence, his difperfion. Raleigh’s Hijlory . 
After fo many difperftons , and fo rflany divifions, two or 
three of us may yet be gathered together, not to plot, but to 
divert ourfelves, and the world too. if it pleafes. Pope. 

To DispiRit. v. a. [dis and fpirit.] 

1. To difeourage ; to dejetd; to deprefs ; to damp ; to terrify; 
to intimidate ; to fright ; to drike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo difpirited , that 
he fpoke but few words after he came upon the fcadold. Clar. 

The providence of God drikes not in with them, but 
dailies, and even dfpirits , all their endeavours, and makes 
their defigns heartlefs and ineffefhial. South’s Sermons. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have overcome all difficulties. Dryden s /En. Ded cat. 

Amidd all the honours that are paid him, he feels nothing 
in himfelf but a poor, weak, difpirited mortal, yielding to 
the laws of corruption. Rogers, Sermon 5. 

2. To exhaud the fpirits; to opprefs the conditution of the body. 

He has difpirited himfelf by a debauch, and drank away his 
good humour. Collier. 

DispiRitedness. n.f. [from difpirit.] Want of vigour; 
want of vivacity. Dili. 

To Displace, v. a. [dis and place.] 

1. To put out of place; to place in another fituation; 

2. To put out of any date, condition, office, truftj or dignity. 

To difplace any who are in, upon difpleafure, is by all means 
to be avoided, unlefs there be a manifed caufe for it. Bacon. 

Abdal, who commands 
The city, is the prince’s friend, and therefore 
Mud be dijplac’d, and thou (half drait fucceed him. Denh „ 
A religion edablifhed by God himfelf, fhould not be dif- 
placed by any thing, under a demondration of that divine 
power that fird introduced it. South’s Sermons. 

One then may be difplac’d, and one may reign ; 

And want of merit render birthright vain. Dryd. Aurermz. 

2. To diforder. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With mod admir’d diforder. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Displa'cency. n.f [ difpliceniia , Latin.] 

1. Incivility; difobligation. 

2. Difgud ; any thing unpleafing. 

The difptacencies that he receives, by the confequences of 
his excefs, far outweigh all that is grateful in it. Dec. of Piety. 

To DjsplaRt. v. a. [dis and plant.] 

1. To remove a plant, 

2. To drive a people from the place in which they have fixed 
their refidence. 

All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any mountains 
or Irifh defarts, had been planted with Englifh, werefhortlv 
difplanted and lod. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland. 

i lantations are amongd ancient, primitive, and heroicai 
works : when the world was young, it begat more children • 
for I may juftly account new plantations to be the children of 
former kingdoms : I like a plantation in a pure foil ; that is 
where people are not difplanted. Bacon’s EfTaxs. 

Displanta -i i n. n.f [from dis and plantatio .] 

1. 1 he removal of a plant. 

2. The ejection of a people. 


The Edenites were garrifoned to refifl the Affyriam 
whofe clijplantation Senacherib vaunted of • l 

To DISPlI'Y. *. „. W!tr , de ft h er, French.] 

1. I o fpread wide. 
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The northern wind his wings did broad difplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. Fairy Fhieen. 

Say, how this inftrument of love began ; 

And in immortal (trains difplay the fan. Gay. 

2 . To exhibit to the fight or mind. 

You fpeak not like yourfelf, who ever yet 
Have (food to charity, and difplay’ d th’ effects 
Of difpofition gentle. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Thou heav’n’s alternate beauty can’ll difplay , 

The blu(h of morning, and the milky way. Dryden. 

The works of nature, and the words of revelation, difplay 
truth to mankind in characters fo vifible, that thofe, who 
are not quite blind, may read. Locke . 

The dorm the dark Lycsean groves difplay d, 

And firft to light expos’d the facred (hade. Pope's Statius. 

3. To carve ; to cut up. 

He carves, difplays , and cuts up to a wonder. Spectator. 

4. To talk without reftraint. 

The other meflenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d had poifon’d mine, 

Being the very fellow which of late 

Difplay d fo faucily againft your highnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

5. To fet often tatioufly to view. 

They are all couched in a pit, hard by Herne’s oak, with 
obfeured lights; which, at the very inftant of Falftaft’s and 
our meeting, they will at once difplay to the night. Shakefp. 
Displa'y. n.f [from the verb.] An exhibition of any thing 
to view. 

Our enobled underftandings take the wings of the morning 
to vifit the world above us, and have a glorious difplay of the 
higheft form of created excellencies. Glanv. Scepf c. 2. 

We can with the greateft coldnefs behold the ftupendous 
difplays of omnipotence, and be in tranfports at the puny 
eftays of human (kill. Spectator, N°. 626. 

Displf/asance. n.f [from difpleafe.] Anger; difeontent: 
Obfolete. 

Cordell faid, (he lov’d him as behov’d ; 

Whofe fimple anfwer wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to difpleafancc mov’d. Fairy Fhieen. 
Displea'sant. adj . [from difpleafe.'] Unpleafing; offeniive; 
unpleafant. 

What to one is a moil grateful odour, to another is noxious 
and difpleafant ; and it were a mifery to fome to lie ftretched 
on a bed of rofes. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

To Disple'ase. v. a. [dis and pleafe.] 
x. To offend ; to make angry. 

God was difpleafed with this thing. 1 Chron. xxi. 7: 

Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as difpleafmg to God 
before, as now your extreme affliction. Temple. 

2. To difguft; to raife averfion. 

Foul fights do rather difpleafe , in that they excite the 
memory of foul things, than in the immediate objeCts; and 
therefore, in 'pictures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. 

Bacon s Natural Eijlory , N°. 275. 
Sweet and (linking commonly ferve our turn for thefe ideas, 
which, in effeCt, is little more than to call them pleafing or 
difpleafmg ; though the fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, 
are certainly very diftinCl ideas. Locke. 

Displf/asingness. n.f [from difpleafmg.'] Offenfivenefs ; 
quality of offending. 

It is a miftake to think that men cannot change the dif- 
pleafngnefs or indifferency, that is in aClions, into pleafure and 
defire, if they will do but what is in their power. 
Disple'asure. n.f [horn difpleafe.] 

1. Uneafinefs; pain received. 

When good is propofed, its abfence carries difpleafure or 
pain with it. Lccke. 

2 . Offence; pain given. 

Now (hall I be more blamelefs than the Philiftines, though 
I do them a difpleafure. J u dg • xv * 3 * 

3. Anger; indignation. 

True repentance may be wrought in the hearts of fuch as 
fear God, and yet incur his difpleafure , the deferved effeCt 
whereof is eternal death. Hooker , h. v. f 22. 

He (hould beware that, by the fame of fuch a faCt, he did 
not provoke Solyman’s heavy difpleafure againft him. Knolles . 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. Miitori s Paradife Loft, h.x. 1 . 109. 
Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought to allay the 
difp eafure at it, yet men fo much more conlider what they 
fuffer than what they do. Decay of l lety. 

On me alone thy juft difpleafure lay ; 

But take thy judgments from this mourning land. Dryden. 

Y’ have (hewn how much you my content defign ; 

Yet, ah! would heaven’s difpleafure pafs likemine. Dryden. 
Nothinor is in itfelf fo pernicious to communities of learned 
men as the difpleafure of their prince, which thofe may jul y 
expeCt to feel who would make ufe of his favour to his ow n 
prej ud ice. Addi fin’s Freeholder , N" J . 33. 

4. State of d if trace ; (late in which one does obtain difeoun- 
tenance; disfavour. 
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He went into Poland, being in difpleafure with the n 0 t> 
for overmuch familiarity. Peacham on MiTh 

To Disple'asure. v. a. [from the noun.] To difpleafe -not 
to gain favour ; not to win affeCtion. A word not elegant 
nor now in ufe. 0 5 

When the way of pleafuring or difpleafuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoffible any other (hould be overgreat. Barr 
To DISPLO'DE. v. a. [1 difplodo , Latin.] To difperfe with 
a loud lioifc ; to vent with violence. 

In view 

Stood rank’d of feraphim another row'. 

In pofture to difplode their fecond fire 
Of thunder. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , h. vi. /. 6o- 

Displo'sion. n.f [from difp/dfus , Lat.] The aCt of difplod- 
ing ; a fudden burft or difperiion with noife and violence. 
Dispo'rt. n.f. [dis and fport.] Play; fport ; paftime; diver- 
fion ; amufement; merriment. 

She lift not hear, but her di [ports purfu’d ; 

And ever bade him flay, ’till time the tide renew’d. Fai.gb., 
His difports were ingenuous and manlike, whereby he always 
learned fomewhat. Ha)ward on Edward^ I, 

She huffed, heard the found 
Of ruffing leaves; but minded not, as us’d 
To fuch difport before her through the field. Milt. P, Loft, 
To Dispo'rt. v. a. [from the noun.] To divert. 

He often, but attended with weak guard. 

Comes hunting this way to difport himfelf. Shakef Hen. VI. 
To Dispo'rt. v. n. To play ; to toy ; to wanton. 

Frefh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 
Difporting! Milton’s Paradife Lofy b.\ iii. /.51s. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew 7 ; 

The glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richeft tincture of the (kies. 

Where light difports in ever mingling dyes. Pope. 

Disp®'sal. n.f. [from difpofe.] 

1. The a£l of difpofing or regulating any thing; regulation; 
difpenfation ; diflribution.' 

Tax not divine difpofal^ wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deluded. Milt. Agon: 

2. The power of diflribution; the right of beftow'ing. 

I am called oft' from publick differtations by a domeftick 
affair of great importance, which is no lefs than the difpofal 

Tatler, N v . 


Locke. 3 


of my After Jenny for life.’ 'J atler , JN 75. 

Are not the bleffings both of this world and the next in his 
difpofal? Aiterburfs Sermons. 

3. Government; management; condudl. 

We (hall get more true and clear knowledge by one rule, 
than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
into the difpofals of others. Lock. 

To DISPOSE, v. a. [ difpofir , French ; difpono , Latin.] 

1. To employ to various purpofes ; to d iff ufe. 

Thus whilft (lie did her various pow’r difpofe y 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. Prior, 

2. To give ; to place ; to beftovv. 

Yet fee, when noble benefits (hall prove 
Not well dijpos’d , the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Of what you gathered, as mod your own, you have dif 
pofed much in works of publick piety. Spratt s Sermons. 

To turn to any particular end or confequence. 

Endure, and conquer ; Jove will foon difpofe, , 

To future good, our pad and prefent woes. Dryden’ s Virgil: 
TYk srlsnt-- tn form for anv nurnofe. 

Thefe, when the knights beheld, they 'gan aijpoje 
Themfelves to court, and each a damfel chofe. Put. fue.n. 

But if thee lift unto the court to throng, 

And there to haunt after the hoped prey, , , 

Then mull thou thee difpofe another way. Huoberd s Lau. 
n r_ r ^ a nrnn#»r nronenfion ; to incline* 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, hulbands to jeaiuu*/T 
and wife men to irrefolution and melancholy. Bacons Aft} 
The memory of what they had differed, by eing wi 
it, eaftly difpofed them to do this. Uamdm, b. m. 

Pie knew the feat of Paradife, 

And, as he was difpos’d , could prove it 
Below the moon, or elfe above it. Huddras, f- >• ’ 

This dfpfes men to believe what it teaches, to tollo "^ fc 

11 A man might do this now, if he were malicioufly diftojd, 
d had a mind to bring matters to extremity. Dpd.^.n 
This may difpofe me, perhaps, (or the receptio 

but helps me not to it. , ^ he of no 

Although the frequency of prayer and faffing y . ^ 

efficacy to difpofe God to be more Smalrtdge- 

ufe to difpofe us to be moie objects c j a jn- 

If mere moralifts find themfelves to pndcjul tb 

temperance, or avarice, they do not thin' t cu * 7 

Waktf 





cerned to check them 
6. To regulate; to adjuft. 
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Wak’d by the cries, th’ Athenian chief arofe. 

The knightly forms of combat to difpofe. Dryden s Fables. 

7. To Dispose of. To apply to anypurpofe; to transfer to 
any other perfon or ufe. 

All men are naturally in a ftate of perfecl freedom to order 
their adions, and difpofe of their poffeffions and perfons as 
they think fit, within the bounds of the Jaw of nature. Locke. 
Difpofe of the meat with the butler, or any other crony. Sw. 

8. To Dispose of. To put into the hands of another. 

As The is mine, 1 may difpofe of her ; 

Which (hall be either to this gentleman. 

Or to her death. Shakefpeare’ s Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

I have difpofed of her to a man of bufinefs, who will let her 
fee, that to be well dreffed in good humour, and chearful in 
her family, are the arts and Iciences of female life. Tatler. 

9. To Dispose of. To give away. 

A rural judge difpos’d of beauty's prize. Waller. 

10. To Dispose of To employ to any end. 

The lot is caff unto the lap ; but the whole difpofing thereof 
is of the Lord. Prov. xvi. 33. 

They muff receive inftru&ions howto difpofe of themfelves 
when they come, which mull be in the nature of laws 
unto them. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

11. To Dispose of. To place in any condition. 

For the remaining doubt, 

What to refolve, and how difpofe of me, 

Be warn’d to call that ufelefs care afide. Dryden s Fables. 

12 . To Dispose of. To put away by any means. 

They require more water than can be found, and more 
than can be difpofed ofi if it was found. Burnet’ sTh. of Earth. 
To Dispo'se. v. n. To bargain ; to make terms. Obfolete. 
When (he faw you did fufpedl 
She had difpos’d with Cat far, and that your rage 
Would not be purg’d, (lie fent word (he was dead. Shakefp. 
Dispo'se. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Power; management; difpofal. 

All that is mine I leave at thy difpofe ; 

My goods, my lands, my reputation. Shakefpeare. 

It (hall be my talk 

To render thee the Parthian at difpofe. Milton’s Parad. Reg. 

Of all your goodnefs leaves to our difpofe , 

Our liberty’s the only gift we chufe. Dryden’ s Indian Emp. 

2 , Diflribution ; a£l of government. 

All is bed, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofe 

Of higheft wifdom brings about. 

And ever bed found in the clofe. Milton! s Agonifles . 

3. Difpofition ; Caff of behaviour. Obfolete. 

He bath a perfon, and a fmooth difpofe , 

To be fufpedled ; fram’d to make women falfe. Shak. Othello. 

4, Difpofition ; caff of mind ; inclination. Obfolete. 

He carries on the (Iream of his difpofe 
Without obfei vance or refpe£l of any. 

In will peculiar. _ Shakefp. Troll. andCreffd. 

Dispo'sf.r. n.f [from difpofe .] 

1. Diftrlbuter; giver ; beftower. 

I he magiftrate is both the beggar and the difpofir of what 
is got by begging " Gr aunt’s Bill of Mortality. 

2. Governor; regulator; director. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever my private apprehenfions 
« may be of the fuccefs, to do my duty, and leave events to 
thei x difpofir. _ Boyle. 

All the reafon of mankind cannot fugged any folid ground 
, of fatisfaclion, but in making that God our friend, who is the 
abfolute difipofier of all things. South’s Sermons. 

W ould I had been difipofier of thy (lars. 

Thou (houldil have had thy wifli, and died in wars. Dryd. 

3. One who gives to whom he pleafes. 

But brandifh’d high, in an ill omen’d hour, 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy jufteft fear, 

T lie mailer fword, difipofier of thy pow’r. Prior. 

Disposition, n. f [from difpofitio , Latin.] 

1 . Order ; method ; diftribution. 

1 ouching mulical harmony, whether by inftrument or 
voice, it being of high and low, in due proportionable difi- 
poftion , fuch notwithftanding is the force thereof, and fo very 
pleafing effects it hath, in that very part of man, which is 
mod divine, that fome have been thereby induced to think, 
that the foul itfelf by nature is, or hath in it harmony. Hooker. 

Under this head of invention is placed the difpofition of the 
work, to put all things in a beautiful order and harmony, that 
the whole may be of a piece. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy , Preface. 

i a(k whether the conne&ion of the extremes be not more 
deany feen, in this fimple and natural difpofition , than in the 
0 P^plcxcd repetitions and jumble of five or fix fyllogifms.LcoU. 

2. (Natural fitnefs ; quality. 

kefrangibility of the rays of light is their difpofition to 
e refried or turned out of their way, in paffing out of one 

- r P, arent bod y °r medium into another. Newton’s Opt. 
,}• I endcncy to any a< 5 l or ftate. 

arJv/r ar8UCth a 2 reat difpofition to putrefaaion in the foil 
*y OL ‘ j Bacons Natural Hi/lory , N°. 69. 


Bleeding is to be ufed or omitted according to the fymp- 
toms which affe6l the brain : it relieves in any infiarnmatoiy 
difpofition of the coat of the nerve. Arbiithnot on Diet. 

4. Temper of mind. 

I have differed more for their fakes, more than the villa- 
nous inconftancy of man’s difpfition is able to bear. Shakefp. 

Lefler had been 

The thwartings of your difpofition , if 

You had not ftiew’d them how you were difpos’d, 

’Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shakefp. Corib 1 anus. 

5. Affedlion of kindnefs or ill-will. 

I take myfelf to be as well informed as mod men in the 
difpofitions of each people towards- the other. Swift. 

6. Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition , be cries out, 
no more. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony ana Cleopat! a. 

Difpofition is when the power and ability of doing any 
thing is forward, and ready upon every occafton to break into 
a< 5 lion. Locke. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally caufed by our 
finding the fame difpofition in them which we feel in our- 
felves. D ope. 

Dispositive, adj. [from difpofe.’] That which implies difi- 
pofal of any property ; decretive. 

The words of all judicial ads are written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fen fences wherein difpofitive and enading terms 
are made ufe of. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

Dispo'sitivel y. adv. [from difpofitive.] 

1. In a difpofitive manner. 

2. Refpeding individuals ; diftributively. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation of one thing 
is the corruption of another, although it be fubftantially true, 
concerning the form and matter, is alfo difipofitively verified 
in the efficient or producer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours y k. iii. 
Dispo'sitor. n.f. [from difpofe.] The lord of that fign 
in which the planet is, and by which therefore it is over-ruled. 
To DisposseSs. v. a. [dis and poffifs.] 

1 . To put out of poffeffion ; to deprive ; to diffeize. 

The blow from faddle forced him to fly ; 

Elfe might it needs down to his manly bread 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence dfpcffef. F. FF 
Thou (halt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow 
of thy wits ; and fear to kill a woodcock, left thou difpofjefs 
the foul of thy grandame. Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth Night. 

Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How fome have been depos’d, fome (lain in war. 

Some haunted by the ghofts they difpcjfefs’d. Shakefp. R . II. 

I will chufe 

Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world. 

And difpoffefs her all. Shakefpeare’ s Timon . 

In thee I hope ; thy fuccours I invoke. 

To win the crown whence I am difpoffefs’ d ; 

For like renown awaiteth on the ftroke. 

To caft the haughty down, or raife th’ opprefs’d. Fairfax . 
The children went to Gilead, and took it, and difpofjejjed 
the Amorite which was in it. Numb, xxxii. 39. 

By their aid 

This inacceffible high ftrength, the feat 
Of deity fupreme, us difpoffefs’ d y 

He trufted to have feiz’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof y b. vii. 

Reftlefs Amata lay. 

Fir’d with difdain for Turnus difpoffefs 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueft. Dryden’ s AEn . 

2. It is generally ufed with of before the thing taken away. 

Charles refolved, with a puiffant army, to pafs over, and 
by arms to difpoffefs the pyrate of his new gotten kingdom 
in Tunis. Knolles’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 

No pow’r (hall difpoffefs 

My thoughts of that expefled happinefs. Denham. 

O, faired of all creatures, laft and bed 
Of what heav’n made, how art thou difpoffefs’ d 
Of all thy native glories ! Dryden’ s State of Innocence. 

(Nothing can create more trouble to a man than to endea- 
vour to difpoffefs him of this conceit. Tillotfon. Serm. ii. 

3. .formerly with from. 

They arrogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over their brethren, and quite difpoffefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. Par. Loft 
It will be found a work of no fmall difficulty to MpoOeh 
and throw out a vice from that heart, where long poffeffion 
begins to plead prescription . South’s Sermons . 

Disposure. n.f [from difpofe.] 

1. Difpofal; government; power; management. 

In his difpofir e is the orb of earth. 

The throne of kings, and ail of human birth. Sandy,. 
They quietly furrendered both it and themfelves to his dif- 

° th y ,™ rmur a S ainft prefent djfjfe 

they do tacitly defire in them a difformity from the primitive 
ru.e, and the idea of that mind that formed all thing P s beft. 

Brown’s V Agar Errours , b. i. c. 1 r. 
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2, State; podure. 

They remained in a kind of warlike difpofure , or perhaps 
little better. IVotton. 

’DisPra'ise. n.f. [dis and praife.] Blame; cenfure; dif- 
honour. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpcak in his difpraife , 

She {hall not long continue love to him. Shakefpeare. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, didrud, and all difpraife. Milt . Par. Loft. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breafts ; no weaknefs, no contempt, 

Difpraife or blame. Milton s Agonifes, /. 1723. 

I need not raife 

Trophies to thee from other mens difpraife. Denham. 

Looks fright not men : the general has feen Moors 
With as bad laces ; no difpraife to Bertran’s. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 
If any writer fliall do 4 :his paper fo much honour as to in- 
fer! be the title of it to others, the whole praife or difpraife of 
fuch a performance will belong to fome other author. Addifon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no difpraife to me that 
they will not : the cleannefs of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in difeovering its own faults. Pope. 

To Dispraise, v. a. [from the noun.] To blame; to cen- 
fure; to condemn. 

In praifing Anthony, I have difprais d Csefar. Shakefp . 

No abufe, Ned, in the world ; honed Ned, none: I dif- 
praifed him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall 
in love with him ; in which doing, I have done the part of a 
careful friend. bhakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may difpraife my 
writing. Spectator , N°. 288. 

Dtspraiser. n. f [from difpraife .] A cenfurer; one who 
blames. Did?. 

Dispra isible. adj. [from difpraife. 1 Unworthy of commen- 
dation. Did?. 

Dispra ; isingl y. adv. [from difpraife . ] With blame; with 

cenfure. 

Michael Caflio ! 

That came a wooing with you; many a time. 

When I have fpoke of you ctifpraifmgly , 

Hath ta’en your part. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

To Dispre'ad. v. a. [ dis and fpread . ] To fpread different 
ways. In this word, and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means, different ways ; in dif- 
ferent directions. 

As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear, 

And in her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. Fa. Qu. 

Over him, art driving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green difpread , 

Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 

His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes red. Fairy Queen. 

Above, below, around, with art difpread. 

The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Dispro'fit* n. f. [dis and profit .] Lofs; damage; detri- 
ment. Did?. 

Disproof, n f [dis and pro of] Confutation; conviction of 
errour or fallhood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his doctrine, and 
offers at fomewhat towards the difproof of mine. Atterbury. 

I need not offer any thing farther in fupport of one, or in 
difproof of the other* Rogers, Serm. 14. 

To Dispro'peRty. v. a. [dis and property.] To difpoffefs of 


our 


any property. 


Did?. 


Disproportion, v.f [dis and proportion.] Unfuitablenefs in 
quantity of one thing, or one part of the fame thing, to ano- 
ther ; want of fymmetry. 

Not to affect many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 

Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will mod rank. 

Foul difproportion , thoughts unnatural. Shakefeare' s Othello. 

Reafoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such difproportions ; with fuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create. 

Greater, fo many fold to this one ufe. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

Perhaps from greatnefs, date, and pride. 

Thus furprifed, die may fall : 

Sleep does difproportion hide. 

And, death refembling, equals all. Waller. 

For their drength. 

The difproportion is fo great, we cannot but ? 

ExpeCt a fatal confequence. Denham s Sophy » 

What, did the liquid to th’ affembly call,^ 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous bah ? 

Fird, tell us, why did any come? next why ^ 

In fuch a disproportion to the dry ? Blackmore s C? eat ion. 

That we arc defigned for a more exalted happinefs, than 
can be derived from the things of this life, we may infer from 


dis' 

their vad disproportion to the defires and capacities of 

. Rogers , Serm. c 

7 o Disproportion, v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo mifmat' c h* 
to join things unfuitable in quantity. ’ 

There fits deformity to mock my body, 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize, 

IT difproportion me in every part. Shalt. Henry VI. p. \\\ 
Didance and mens fears have fo enlarged the truth, and fo 
difproportioned every thing, that we have made the little trooo 
of difeontents a gallant army, and already meafure by the 
evening fliadow. Suckling. 

Mufick craveth your acquaintance: many are of fuch dif- 
proportioned fpirits, that they avoid her company. 'Peacham 
We on earth, with undifeording voice, 

May rightly anfwer that melodious noife ; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion d fin 
Jarr’d againd nature’s chime. Milton. 

DispropoRtionable. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfuitable 
in quantity ; not duly regulated in regard to fomething elfe. 

Doubts and fears are the {harped paflions : through thefe 
falfe opticks all that you fee is like the evening fhadows, dif- 
proportionable to the truth, and Arangely longer than the true 
fubdance. Suckling. 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not been able 
to endure the dijproportionabic differences of feafon. Brown. 

We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal bleffings, 
and have too low and difpr op or ti enable edeem of fpiritual. Smal. 

There is no wine of fo drong a body as to bear fuch a dij- 
proportionable quantity of water as fixty parts. Pope's Od. Notes . 
DispropoRtionableness. n'.f [from dift broportionable.] Un- 
fuitablenefs to fomething elfe. 

DispropoR tionably. adv. [horn difproportion.] Unfuitably; 
not fymmetrically. 

DispropoRtional. n. f. [from difproportion.] Difproportion- 
able; unfymmetrical ; unfuitable in quantity to fomething elfe. 
DispropoRtionally. adv. [from difproportional.] Unfuit- 
ably with refpedt to quantity or value. 
DispropoRtionate. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfymme- 
trical ; unfuitable to fomething elfe either in bulk or value. 

None of our members are crooked or didorted, or difpro - 
portionate to the red, either in excefs or defeT. Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dif proportionate and 
unequal poffeffion of the earth. Lode. 

Disproportionately, adv. [from difpr oportionate.] Un- 
fuitably; unfymmetrically. 

DispropoRtionateness. n.f [from difpr oportionate.] Un- 
fuitablenefs in bulk or value. 

To Disprove, v. a. [dis and prove.] 

1. To confute an aflertion ; to convidt of errour or fallhood. 

This expofltion they plainly difprove , and {hew by manifeft 
reafon, that of David the words of David could not poflibly be 
meant. # Hooker. 

This Wedmoreland maintains, 

And Warwick {hall difprove it. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Arcite with difdain, 

In haughty language, thus reply’d again : 

Forfworn thyfelf; the traytor’s odious name 
I fird return, and then dijprove thy claim. Drydens Fables. 
It is eafier to affirm than to difprove. Holder's Elements. 
That falfe fuppofftion I advanced in order to difprove it, and 

by that means to prove the truth of my dodfrine. 

Atterbury s Sermons , rref. 

We fee the fame affertions produced again, without notice 
of what hath been faid to difprove them. Simp* 

2. To convidf a practice of errour. ' , 

They behold thofe things difproved , difannulled, and re- 
jected, which ufe had made in a manner natui al. Hooker, .iv. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, then 
our conformity with the church of Rome in fome uc is 
not hitherto as yet difproved , although papiffs were unto us 
heathens were unto Ifrael. Hooke ? , b. iv. J • 

Dispro'ver. n.f [from difprove.] 

1. One that difproves or confutes. . . ,. nnt 

2. One that blames ; a cenfurer, if the following pa a D 


ill printed for difapprover. . , f t 

The Angle example that our annals have yjpWed 0 

extremes, within fo {hort time, by mod of tie ame J rp Qtion . 

ders and difpr overs, would require no flight memo 11 • ^ 

Dispu'nishable. adj. [dis and punijhable. ] Witho p 

16 Nok’afes of any part of the faid lands lhall ever be imdt> 
other than leafes for years not exceeding t irt} on > - 
don,' and not in reverflon or remaincer, and gift’s laf “W 

ToSkse. v.a. [dis and pur/e.] To ^pay; 
is not certain that the following paffage Aiould not 

Aifurfe. a 

Many a pound of my own proper Uore, 

Becaufe I would not tax the needy commons. 

Have I difpurfed to the garrifons, i g r+. tares Henry Vl* 

And never afk’d for reditution. ^ ^Dispu'TABI*®* 
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Disputable; adj. [from difpute.] . 

I Liable to con ted ; controvertible; that *or which fomething 

’ may be alleged on oppofite Tides. 

If they are not in themfelves difpntable , why are they fo 

much difputed ? 

> Lawful to be conteded. 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 
difoutab'e by every fubjefU. 

Di'sputant. v.f. [from difpute ; difputans, Latin.] A con- 

trovertid ; an arguer ; a reafoner. 

Our dif?utants put me in mind of the fkuttle-hfli, that when 
he is unable to extricate himfelf, blackens all the water about 
him ’till he becomes invifible. _ Spectator, N°. 4^0. 

Disputant, adj. Difputing; engaged in controverfy. 

Thou there wad found 

Among the graved rab'bies, difputant _ # 

On points and quedions fitting Mofes chair. Milt. Fa. Reg. ^ 
Disputation, n.f [from dijputatio, Latin.] 

1. The {kill of controverfy ; argumentation. ^ 

Confider what the learning of deputation Is, and how they 
are employed for the advantage' of themfelves or others, 
whofe bufuiefs is only the vain offentation of founds. Locke. 

2. Controverfy ; argumental conted. 

Well do I find, by the wife knitting together of your an- 
fvver, that any difputation Lean ufe is as much too weak as I 
unworthy. Sidney, b. ii. 

’Till fome admirable or unufual accident happens, as it 
hath in fome, to work the beginning of a better alteration in 
the mind, deputation about the knowledge of God com- 
monly prevailed) little. Hooker, b. v. 

DisputaTious. adj. [from difpute.] Inclined to difpute; 

cavilling. . 

A man mud be of a very difputatious temper, that enters 

into date-con trover Ties with any of the fair fex. Add. Freehold. 
Dispu'tative. adj. [from difpute.] Difpofed to debate; ar- 
gumentative. 

Perhaps this pra&ice might not fo eafily be perverted as 
to raife a cavilling, dijputative, and fceptical temper in the 
minds of vouth. * Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPUTE, v. n. [diiputo, Latin.] To contend by argu- 
ment ; to altercate; to debate; to argue; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, thofe 
of the fword are more fo, and fighting is a worfe expe- 
dient than difputing. Decay of Piety . 

The atlieid can pretend no obligation of confcience, why 
he fhoukl difpute againd religion. Ti Hot Jon, Serm. ii. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with vehemence about 
a very little point of conveniency ? Atterbury. 

To Dispu'te. v. a. 

1. To contend for, whether by words or adlion. 

Things were difputed before they came to be determined: 
men afterwards were not to dijpute any longer, but to 
obey. Hooker. 

So difpute the prize, 

As if you fought before Cydaria’s eyes. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
One fays the kingdom is his own : a Saxon drinks the 
quart, and fvvears he’ll difpute that with him. Taticr , N°. 75. 

2. Tooppofe; to queftion. 

Now I am fent, and am not to dfpute 
My prince’s orders, but to execute. Dry den's Ind. Emperor. 

3. To ciifcufs ; to think on : a fenfe not in ufe. 

Dijpute it like a man. 

1 {hall do fo : 

But I mud alfo feel it as a man. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
Dispu'te. n.f [from the verb.] Conted; controverfy; argu- 
mental contention. 

Thcqueffion being about a fa<d, it is begging it, to bring 
as a proof an hypothefis which is the very thing in difpute . Loc. 

"Pile earth is now placed fo conveniently, that plants thrive 
and flourifh in it, and animals live: this is matter of facd, and 
beyond all dijpute. 

Dispu'teless. adj. [from difpute.] 
vertible. 

Dispu'ter. n.f [from difpute.] A 
to argument and oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againd the heathen ido- 
Jatr 7 - ' Stillingfeet's Def. of D if c. on Rom. Idol. 

i hofe conclufions have generally obtained, and have been 
acknowledged even by dijputers themfelves, ’till with labour 
they had difled their convi&ions. Rogers's 'Sermons. 

Disqualification, n.f [ from difqualify. ] That which 
difqualifies; that which makes unfit/ 

It is recorded as a fufficient difqualification of a wife, that 
^fpcaking of her hulband, die faid, God forgive him. Spectator. 
* O Disqua'liey. v. a. [dis and qualify.] 

K J° ma ^ e unfit; to difable by fome natural or legal impe- 
diment. ° t 

Such perfons as {hall confer benefices on unworthy and df- 
qua lifted perfons, after a notice or corre&ion given/ {hall for 

t ;at turn be deprived of the power of prefenting unto fuch 
ocnehccs*. 

Ay lift e s Parer gen-. 
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Bentley s Sermons. 
Undifputed ; uncontro- 
Dil J. 

controvertid; one given 
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iknott* no employment fot which piety dif qualifies-. Swijh 

My common illnefs utterly dijquaiift.es me for ail co^iver- 

fation ; I mean my deafnefs. , ^ J ft 

2. To deprive a right or claim by fome pofitive redriction 3 to 
difable ; to except from any grant ;r 

The church of England is the only body of Chiiltians 
which d’J qualifies thofe, who are employed to preacli its doc- 
trine, from lharing in the civil power, farther than as ie- 
nators _ Swift on the Sacra menial 7 cjt. 

To Disqua'ntity. v.a. [dis and quantity.] To lelien; to 
diminish * 

Be entreated of fifty to df quantity your train ; 

And the remainders that fhall dill depend, ^ 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shakcf. A. Lea? . 

Disqui et. n.J. [dis and quiet.] Uneafinefs; redlednefs; want 
of tranquillity ; vexation ; didurbance ; anxiety. _ 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without any dif quiet oi 
thought, may be faid to be happy. L' EJlronge s Fables. 

If we give way to our paflions, we do but gratify purfelves 
for the prefent, in order to our future dtfquiet. Tillotfon * 

I had rathfcr live in Ireland than under the frequent dij quiets 
of hearing you are out of order. Swift. 

Disqui'et. adj. Unquiet; uneafy; redlefs. 

I pray you, hulband, be not fo dijqtiie i ; 

The meat was well, if you were fo content. Shakefpeare. 

ToDisquFet. v.a. [from the noun.] To didurb; to make 
uneafy; to harrafs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of tranquil- 
lity. 

The proud Roman him difquieted, 

A warlike Csefar, tempted with the name 
Of this fweet ifland. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 10. flan . 47. 
Why art thou fo vexed, Q my foul? And why art thou fo 
dfquieted within me? Pfahn i. 

By anger and impatience the mind is difquieted , and is not 
able eafliy to compofe itfelf to prayer. Duppa. 

Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endure; 

Defpair, ambition, jealoufy, 

Lod friends, nor love difquiets thee. Rofcommon. 

Disqui'eter. n.f [from di, quiet.] A didurber; a harraffer. 

DisqJJiRtly. adv. [from djquict.] Without red; anxioufiy; 
unealily ; without calmnefs. 

We have feen the bed of our machinations, hollownefs; 
treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow us dijquietly to our 
graves. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

He reded difquietly that night ; but in the morning I found 
him calm. WiJ'einari s Surgery. 

Disqui'etness. n.f. [from difquietf] Uneafinefs; redleffnefs; 
anxiety ; didurbance. 

All otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 

And deem them root of all dijquietnefs. Fairy Queen , b. it. 
Arius won to himfelf, both followers and great defenders ; 
whereupon much dijquietnefs enfued. Hooker , b. v. f 49. 

Disqui'etudf. n.f. [from difquietf] Uneafinefs; anxiety; 
didurbance ; want of tranquillity. 

Little -happinefs attends a great character, and to a multi- 
tude of djquietudes the defire of it fubjedfs an ambitious 
niind. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 256. 

Tis the bed prefervative from all thofe temporal fears and 
difquietudes, which corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the 
lives of men. Rogers Sermon i. 

Disquisi'tion.^ n. f [difqufttio, Latin.] Examination ; dif- 
putative enquiry. 

God hath referved many things to his own refolution, whofe 
determinations we cannot hope from flefh ; but with reverence 
mud fufpend unto that great day, whofe judice fliall either 
condemn our curiofity, or refolve our difquifitions. Brown . 

I is indeed the proper place for this difquifition concern- 
ing the antediluvian earth, and it could not well have been 
brought in before. Woodward’s Natural Hi ft or y, 

1 he royal fociety had a good ed'edf, as it turned many 
of the greated geniufes of that age to the difquifitions of 
natural knowledge. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 26 7 a 

The nature of animal diet may be difeovered by tafte. 
and other fenfible qualities, and fome general rules* without 
particular difquifition upon every kind. Arbuthnnt 

To Disra'nk. v. a. [dis and rank.] To degrade from' ' his 
rank. 0 

DisregaRd. n.f. [dis and regard.] Slight notice: neolecf** 
contempt. 9 

To DisregaRd. v.a. [from the noun.] Todigbt; to ne- 
glect; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to drangers, to ene- 
mies, thofe whom nature is too apt to make us defpife dif 
regard, or hate, then undoubtedly we are to do good to’alL 

Thofe fefts which God hath difregardei htherto/^may 
regard for the time to come. > Smalridge'l Sermml 

Studious of good, man difregarded fame, 

And ufeful knowledge was his elded aim, Blackmore, 

Disr e caRdful, 
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Disrega'rdful. adj. [difregard and full.] Negligent ; con- 
temptuous. 

DisREGA'RDFULLY. adj. [ from difregardfuL ] Negligently ; 
contemptuoufly. 

DisreLish. n.f. \_dis and rel'fio.] 

] . Bad tafte ; naufeoulnefs. 

Oft they affay’d. 

Hunger and thirft conftrairting ; drugg’d as oft 


2 . 


With hatefulleft difrclijh, writh’d tjieir jaws, 

i It on's l 

Diflike of the palate ; fqueamifhnefs. 


With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton's Paradife Lof y b. x. 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they are {hewn 
not to be ufeful to health, becaufe of an indifferency or dif- 
relijh to them. Locke . 

To Disrelish, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To make naufeous ; to infedt with an unpleafant tafte. 

Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite, and not difrelijh thirft 
Of nedtarous draughts between, from milky ftream. Milt . 
The fame anxiety and folicitude that embittered the pur- 
fuit, difrelijhes the fruition itfelf. Roger s, Sermon 19. 

2. To Want a tafte of; to diflike. 

The world is become too bufy for me : every body is fo 
concerned for the publick, that all private enjoyments are loft, 
or dfrelifhed. P ope. 

Disreputation, n.f. [dis and reputation.] 

1. Difgrace; diftionour. 

I will tell you what was the courfe in the happy days of 
queen Elizabeth, whom it is no difreputation to follow. Bacon. 

2. Lofs of reputation ; ignominy. 

The king fearing left that the bad fuccefs might difcourage 
his people, and bring difreputation to himfelf, forbad any re- 
port to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great difreputation amongft men as 
drunkennefs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

DisrePu'te. n.f [dis' and reputed] 111 character ; difhonour; 
want of reputation. 

How ftudioufly did they caft a flur upon the king’s perfon, 
and bring his governing abilities under a difrepute. South. 
Disrespect, n. J. [dis and refpePt .] Incivility ; want of re- 
verence ; irreverence ; an act approaching to rudenefs. 

Any difrefpeSl to a&s of flate, or to the perfons of ftatef- 
*nen, was in no time more penal. Clarendon. 

Ariftotle writ a methodical difeourfe concerning thefe arts, 
chufing a certain benefit before the hazard that might accrue 
from the vain difrefpelis of ignorant perfons. JVilkins. 

What is more ufual to warriours than impatience ot bear- 
ing the leaft affront or difrefpedi P Pope. 

Disrespectful, adj. [difrefpedi and full.] Irreverent; un- 
civil. 

DisrespeCtfully. adv. [from dij, rej\ p eft ful] Irreverently; 
uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our pofterity will think fo difrefpedi fully 
of their great grandmothers, as that they made themfelves 
monftrous to appear amiable. Addiforis Spectator, N . 127. 
To DisroCe. v. a. [dis and robe.] 1 o undrefs ; to uncover; 
to ftrip. 

Thus when they had the witch difrobecl quite. 

And all her filthy feature open fhown. 

They let her go at will, and wander ways unknown. F. Aju. 

Kill the villain ftrait, 
pDifrole him of the matchlefs monument. 

Thy father’s triumph o’er the favages. Shake/. King John. 
Thefe two great peers were difrobed of their glory, the one 
by judgment, the other by violence. _ IVotton. 

Who will be prevailed with to difrobe himfelf at once of all 
Bis old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, 
and turn himfelf out ftark naked in queft afrefh of new no- 
tions. Loc . ke ‘ 

Disruption, n.f. [ diruptio , Latin.] The a£l of breaking 

afunder; a breach ; rent; dilaceration. . 

This fecures them from difruption , which they would be in 
danger of, upon a fudden ftretch or contortion. ^ 

The agent which effected this difruption , and diflocation of 
the ftrata, was feated within the earth. Woodway d s Hat. Hijl. 
If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear. 

Nor make difruption in the threads of air. 


. 


Blackmore 

Dissa'tisfactiok^/ [dis and fatisfaUmg The ftate of being 
diflatisfiedj difcoiitent; want of fomething to compleat the 

wifh. ... a rr 

He that changes his condition, out of impatience and d,j- 

fati faftion. when he lias tried a new one, wilhes for his old 
* • L hfirange. 

aS Th’e ambitious mart has little happinefs, but is fubjeft to 
much uneafiHefs and diffatisfadlion. Addifon s Sfedlator. 

In vain we try to remedy the defefts of our acquifition, by 
varying the objeCt: the fame dijfatisfadlion purfues us thiough 
the circle of created goods. . < Rogets , Sermon 5. 

Dissa'tisfactoriness. n.f [from dijfatisfadlory. ] Inability 
to give content. 


DIS 

DissatisfaCtory.^' [from dijjatisfy.]- That which is un 
able to give content. n “ 

To DissaTisfy. v. a. [dis and fat isf^.] 

1. To difeontent ; to difpleufe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to the length of 
defire; and, fince they are not big enough to l'atisfv^the 
fhould not be big enough to dijjatisfy. ■ J 

2. To fail to pleafe ; to want fomething requifite. 

I ftill retain lome of my notions, after your lordfhinV 
having appeared difatisfed with them. r.\ * 

To DISSE'CT. v. a. [di/feto, Latin.] 

1 . To cut in pieces. It is ufed chiefly of anatomical enquiries 
made by feparation of the parts of animal bodies. ’ 

No mafic, no trick, no favour, noreferve; 

Diffedt your mind, examine every nerve. F- /common 

Following life in creatures we dijj.di. 

We lofe it in the moment we deteCh Pope. 

2. To divide and examine minutely. 

This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word through- 
out, I have dijjedied for a fample. sitter bury. 

Disse'ction. n.f [diJfeffio,'Lat..] The act of feparatino- the 
parts of animal bodies ; anatomy. 

She cut her up ; but, upon the dijfediion , found her juft like 
other hens. L'Ff range. 

I fhall enter upon the dijfediion of a coquet’s heart, and 
communicate particularities obferved in that curious piece 
of anatomy. Addifon s Spectator. 

Such ftrict enquiries into nature, fo true and fo perfect a 
dijfediion of human kind, is the work of extraordinary dili- 
gence. Granville. 

To DISSEftZE. v. a. [ dljfalfer , French.] To difpoffefs; to 
deprive. 

He fo dijfeized of his griping grofs. 

The knight his thrillant fpear again allay’d, 

In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Fairy Lfueen, b. i. 
If a prince fhould give a man, befides his ancient patri- 
mony, which his family had been dijfeized of, an additional 
eftate, never before in the poffeflion of his anceftors, he 
could not be faid to re-eftablifh lineal fuccefiion. Locke. 

Disse'isin. n.f [from dijjefr , French ] An unlawful difpof- 
feffing a man of his land, tenement, or other immoveable or 
incorporeal right. Cowel. 

Disse'izor. n.f. [from dijfeized] Fie that difpoffes another. 
To DISSEMBLE, v. a. [dijfmulo, Latin ; femblance , diflem- 
blance , and probably chjfembler , in old I rench.] 

1. To hide under falfe appearance; to conceal; to pretend that 
not to be which really is. 

Your fon Lucentio 

Doth love my daughter, and fhe loveth him, 

Or both dijfemble deeply their affections. Shakefp ears. 

She anfwered, that her foul was God’s ; and touching her 
faith, as fhe could not change, fo file would not clifemble 

Hayward. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not. This is not the true 
fignification. 

In vain, on the diJfembVd mother’s tongue. 

Had cunning art and fly perfuafion hung; 

And real care in vain, and native love 
In the true parent’s panting breaft had ftrove 
To Disse'mb le. v. n. To play the hypocrite. 

Ye dijfembled in your hearts when ye fent me unto the 
Lord your God, faying, pray for us. Jer. xlii. 20. 

I would difjemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at ftake, requir d 
I fhould do fo in honour. _ Shakefpeare's Cortolanus. 

I am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature bv dif enabling nature. 

Deform’d, unfinifii’d. Shakefp . Richai 

Thy function too will varnifh o’er our arts. 

And falsify dijfembling. Rowes Ambitious Stepmother. 

Disse'meler. n.f [from dijfemble.] An hypocrite, a man 

who conceals his true difpofition. « 

Thou doft wrong me, thou dijfembler , thou. :a ' JJJ * 

The French king, in the bufinefs of peace, was the gre< 
dijfembler of the two. . . icon's Hem 7 VII. 

Such an one, whofe virtue forbiddeth him to be a 
diJJ'emuler , fhall evermore hang under the wheel. 

The queen, with rage inflam’d, 

Thus greets him, Thou dijfembler , wouloft t iou 

Out of my arms by ftealth. ’ r 

Men will truft no farther than they judge a perfon f 

a » b. ,.,m ; . ££ 

«**-*•> 

falfly reported of the equity of the bar -rous © f ca tter as 
To DISSEMINATE, v. a. [difjemino, Latin.] F 
feed ; to fow ; to fpread every way 


Prior. 


Ill ufes are made of it many times in «’ 

rebellions, in difjcininating of herefies, nnu J v .Mbnventals. 


judices. 
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There is a nearly uniform and conftant Cire or heatdjfmi 
^ fh^Jewfare kdee^^^ al1 the 

was ^diffeminated at tirft, and muft ftill he mamtawed. Jt . 
DiTse'mination. n.f [dtfeminatlo.L at.] The aft of feat 
terino like feed; the afi of ("owing or fpreaJing. 

Though now at the greateft diftance from the beginmng of 
errour, yet we are almoft loft in its dljminat.on, whofe ways 
are bo.mdlefs, and confefs no circumlcnptjon J mV "' 

Dissemina'tor. n. f. [diffitninator, Lat.] e la c “ ’ 

‘“S! 1* 7* 

to acquire it by being the dsjjemnators of 

DISS'ENSION. n.f. [dljfenjio, Latin.] Difagjreement; ftrife; 
difeord; contention; difference; quarrel; breach ol union. 

Friend now, faft fworn, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal, whofe exercife. 

Are ftill. together ; who twine, as ’twere, in love, 

Unfeparable, fhall within this hour. 

On a dijfenjkn of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare s Coi 10 an . 

Now join your hands, and with your hands your hearts. 
That no dijfenfion hinder government. Shakefp. Henry . 

He appeafed: the dijfenfion then arifing about religion. Knolieu 

Grown 

In wealth and multitude, fa&jous they grow 
But fir ft among the priefls dijfenfion fprings. Milt. I a. Lojt. 

Debates , diffenfions, uproars are thy joy ; , 

provok’d without offence, and praais’d to deftroy. Drydcn. 
IDisse'nsious. adj . [from dijfenfion.] Difpofed to difcoi ; 
qunrrelfonie ; fadious ; contentious. . 

Either in religion they have a dijfenfious head, or in toe 
commonwealth a ffaious head. Jficham's Scbooimajhr. 

Who are they that complain unto the king 
That I am ftern ? They love his grace but lightly, 

That fill his ears with fuch dijfenfious rumours. Sbak. R. ill. 
You dijfenfious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, _ ? 

Make yourfelvcs fcabs ? Shakefpeare's Corio'anus. 

To DISSL'NT. -c. n. [ dijfcntio , Latin.] 

1. To difagree in opinion ; to think in a contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occafion to defraud the publjck of what 

is beft, by any morofe or perv .rle dififentings. King Charles. 

What cruelty, in the moft barbarous rites of heathens, has 
not been matched bv the inhumanity of difjenting chriftians ? 

Decay of Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes ot men aifi- 
fient from us, who are as good and wife as ourfelves. Addifion. 

2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We fee a general agreement in the fecret opinion of men, 

that every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, 
and to fhun, as hurtful, whatfoever dijfientcth from it, but that 
moft which doth fartheft dijjent. Hooker , b. v. f. i . 

Dissf.'nt. n.f. [from the verb.] Difagreement ; difference ot 
opinion ; declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propoutions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, yet there are grounds to fufpedt that there is proot 
as eonfiderable to be produced on the contrary fide, there 
fufpehce or dfi'ent are voluntary adions. Locke. 

What could be die reafon of this general dijjent from the 
notion of the refurredion, feeing that almoft all of them did 
believe the immortality of the foul ? Bentley's Sermons. 

Dissenta'neous. adj. [from dijjent.] Difagreeable; incon- 
fiftent ; contrary. 

Disse' nter. n f. [from dijjent.] 

1. One that difagrees, or declares his difagreement from an 
opinion. 

They will admit of matter of fad, and agree with difi- 
fenters in that; but differ only in afligning of reafons. Locke. 

2. One who, for whatever reafons, refufes the communion of 
the Englifh church. 

Dissertation, n.f. [ dijjcrtatio , Latin.] A difeourfe; a dif- 
quifition ; a treadle. 

Plutarch, in his di fertation upon the poets, quotes an in- 
ftance of Homer’s judgment in clofing a ludicrous feene with 
• decency and inftrudion. Pope's OdyJJey , Notes. 

To Disse'rve. v. a. [dis and fierve.] To do injury to; to 
mifehief ; to damage; to hurt ; to harm. 

Having never done the king the leaft fervice, he took the 
firft opportunity to dijferve him, and engaged againft him 
from the beginning of die rebellion. Clarendon. 

Defires of things of this world, by their tendency, promote 
ox dijferve our interefts in another. Rogers , Sermon 2. 

Disse'rvice. n.f [dis and. fervice.] Injury; mifehief; ill 

turn. 

We fhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
dijfcrvicc unto relatcrs who have well deferved. Brown. 

Great fickneffes make a fenfible alteration, but fmaller in- 
difpefitions do a proportionable dijfervice. Collier on Hu. Reafon. 
Yql. I. 
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Disse'rviceable. adj. [from dijfervice . ] Injurious , mif 
DitXxcEABLENKSS. n.f. ffrom dif<rvjc«U<.] Injury; 

fortoe 1 ^, and not the end itfelf, it, 
aptnefs to be commanded or forbidden muft U founde^upon 
its ferviceablenefs or dijfervueabknef r to 

To Disse'ttx.e. v.a. [ d,s and Jettle. ] louniettle, to 

T„ta*ER. v. a. r dis and fever. In this word the particle 
dis makes no change in the fignification, and t he « for n 
word, though fupported by great authorities, ou S ht 
ejedted from our language.] To part m two; to break; 
to divide; to funder; tofeparate; to difumte. 

Shortly had the ftorm fo diffevered the company, which t 
day before had tarried together, that moft of them never met 
again, but were fwaljowed up. uney , 

^The difevering of fleets hath been the oversow of ^m any 

^ All 'downright rains dijfcvei - ■ the violence of outrageous 
winds, and level the mountainous billows. Kaieiglo. 

Dijjever your united ftrengths. 

And part your mingled colours once again, uhak. K. John . 

The meeting points the facred hair dijfcver ‘ 

From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope . 

Dissi'dence. n.f [ diffdeo , , Latin-] Difeord; 

Dissi'lience. n.f. [ dijflio , Latin.] The a 61 of ftaiting 

DissFlient. adj. [dijf liens, Latin.] Starting afunder ; bulk- 
ing in two. „ 

DissiliTion. n.f [dijflio, Latin.] The a<fl of burning in 

two; the act of flatting different ways. _ . 

The air having much room to receive motion, th oAiJilition 
of that air was great. Boyle s Spring of toe Air. 

Dissimilar, adj. [ dis and fimilar.] Unlike; heteiog<-- 
neous. 

Simple oil is reduced into diffmilar parts, and yields a Iweet 
oil, very differing from fallet-oil. Boyle. 

The light whofe rays are all alike refrangible I call iimple, 
homogeneal, and fimilar ; and that whole rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, 
and dijfmilar. Newton s Opt. 

If the fluid be fuppofed to confift of heterogeneous particles, 
we cannot conceive how thofe dijfmilar parts can have a like 
fituation . Bentley's Sermons . 

Dissimilarity, n.f. [from dijfmilar.] Unlikenels ; difii- 

militude. _ - _ ...... 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy in this lire, 
whenever the attractions of fenfe ceafe, the acquired prin- 
ciples of dijfmilarity muft repel thefe beings from their centre} 
fo that the principle of reunion, being fet free by death, muft: 
drive thefe beings towards God their centre, and the principle 
of dijjimilarity forcing him to repel them with infinite vio- 
lence from him, muft make them infinitely miferable. Cheyne . 
Dissimilitude. n.J\ [diJfmilitudo,'Lat.] Unlikenefs; want 
of refemblance. 

Thereupon grew marvellous dijfmilitudes , and by reafon 
thereof jealoufies, heartburnings, jars and difeords. Hooker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in different circumftances, did 
frame his people unto any utter dijjunilitude , either with Egyp- 
tians, or any other nation. Hooker , b. iv. J. 6* 

The dijfmilitude between the Divinity and images, fhews 
that images are not a fuitable means whereby to worfhip 
God. Stillingfeet's Def. of Dlfc. on Rom. Idolatry . 

As humane fociety is founded in the fimilitude of fome 
things, fo it is promoted by fome certain dijfmilitudes. Grew . 

Women are curious obfervers of the likenefs of children 
to parents, that they may, upon finding dijfmilitude , have the 
pleafure of hinting unchaftity. Pope's OdyJJey , Notes. 

Dissimulation, n.f. [ dijfmulatio , Latin.] The a£t of dif- 
fembling; hypocrify; fallacious appearance; falfe pretenfions. 

Dijfmulation is but a faint kind of policy; for it afketh a 
ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it. Bacon , EJfiy 6. 

He added not ; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey dijfmulation , difappear’d 

Into thin air diffus’d. Milton s Paradife Regain'd , b. i, 

Dijfmulation may be taken for a bare concealment of one’s 
mind, in which fenfe we commonly fay, that it is prudence to 
difTemble injuries. South's Sermons. 

DissipaLle. adj. [from dijfpate.] Eafily fcattei ed ; liable to 
difperfion. 

The heat of thofe plants is very dijfpable , which under the 
earth is contained and held in ; but when it cometh to the air 
it exhaleth. Bacon's Natural Hi/lo^y. 

The parts of plants are very tender, as confifting of cor- 
pufcles which arc extremely fmall and light, and therefore 
the more eafily dijfpable. Woodward's Natural Hijl cry. 

To DFSSIPATE. v. a. [dijfpatus, Latin.] 
i . To fcatter every way ; to difperfe. 

The heat at length grows fo great, 'that it again dijfpates 
7 F and 
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and bears off thofe very corpu'fcles which before it brought. 

IV oo divan? s Natural Hijtory. 
The circling mountains eddy in, 

From the bare wild, the dijjipated ftorm. Tbomfons Autumn . 
2i To fcatter the attention. 

This flavery to his paffions produced a life irregular and 
dijfipatcd. Savage s Life . 

3. To fpend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains 

Of dijfipated wealth the poor remains. London . 

Dissipation, n.f. [ diffipatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£l of difperfion. 

The effedls of heat are moft advanced when it worketh 
upon a body without lofs or dilation of the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in whofe time the 
famous dijfipation of mankind and diftindtion of languages 
happened. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if that heat which 
is continually {teaming out of the earth be preferved, its dijfi- 
pation prevented, and the cold kept off by fome building, this 
alone is ordinarily- fufficient to raife up the nitre. JVoodward. 

2. The ffate of being difperfed. 

Now 

Foul dijfipation follow’d, and forc’d rout. Milt. Par. Loft. 

3. Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by fnatches, and 
been prevented from finifliing them by a thoufand avocations 
and dijfpations. Swift. 

To Dissociate, v. a. [diffocio, Latin.] To feparate; to dif- 
un ite ; to part. 

In the dijfociating adlion, even of the gentleft fire, upon a 
concrete, there does perhaps vanifh, though undifcernedly, 
fome adlive and fugitive particles, whofe prefence was requi- 
fiteto contain the concrete under fuch a determinate form. Boyle. 
DissoLvable. adj. [from difftlve.] Capable of diffolution j 
liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not dijfolvable by the moifture of the 
tongue, adl not upon the tafte. Newtons Opt. 

DissoLuble. adj. [, diJJ'oluUlis , Latin.] Capable of feparation 
of one part from another by heat or moifture. 

Nodules, repofed in thofe cliffs amongft the earth,, being 
hard and not fo dijfoluble , and likewife more bulky, are left 
behind. ~ JVoodward’ s Natural Hijtory. 

Dissolubility, n.f. [from dijfoluble .] Liablenefs to fuffer a 
difunion of parts by heat or moifture ; capacity of being 
diffolved. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of alteration, 
or corruption, from the diffolubility of their parts, and the co- 
adlition of feveral particles endued with contrary and deftruc- 
tive qualities each to other. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSOTVE. v. a. [ 'dijfo'v ■?, Latin.] 

•I. To deftroy the form of any thing by difuniting the parts with 
heat or moifture ; to melt; to liquefy. 

The whole terreftrial globe was taken all to pieces, and 
diffolved at the deluge. JVoodivard’ s Nat. Hi ft. Preface. 

2. To break; to difunite in any manner. 

Seeing then that all thefe things fhall be difffo'ved , what 
manner of perfons ought ye to be. 2 Pel. iii. 1 1. 

3. To loofe ; to break the ties of anything. 

Witnefs thefe ancient empires of the earth, 

In height of all their flowing wealth dijfolv d. Milt . P.Lofl. 

The commons live, by no divifions rent ; 

But the great monarch’s death dijfolves the government. Dry. 

4. To feparate perfons united. 

She and I long fince contracted, 

Are now fo fure that nothing can dffolve us. Shakefpeare. 
'5. To break up affemblies. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, parliaments 
are aftembled ; and by him alone they are prorogued and dif- 
folved , but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bacon to Vi liters. 

6. To folve ; to clear. 

And I have heard of thee, that thou can’ft make interpre- 
tations and dijfolv e doubts. Dan. v. 16. 

7. To break an enchantment. 

Highly it concerns his glory now 
To fruftrate and dijfoive the magick fpells. Miltons Agonijl. 

8. 7 o be relaxed by pleafure. 

Angels difolrdd in hallelujahs lye. Dryden. 

To Dissolve, v. n. 

1. To be melted ; to be liquefied. 

As wax dijfolves , as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the iun, 

So melts the youth, and languifhes away. Addif Ovid. Met. 
' 2 . To fink away; to fall to nothing. 

If there be more, more woful, hold it in ; 

For I am almoft ready to dijfoive. 

Hearing of this. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

3. To melt away in pleafures. • 

Dissolvent, adj. [from dijfoive .] Having the power of dif- 
fclving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, moiftened 
with the fpittie, is firft chewed, then fwallowed into the fto- 



DIS 

mach, where, being mingled with dlffbkcni juices s . 
cocted, macerated, and reduced into a chyle. ’ C ,? n ' 

Dissc/LVisNT. n.f [from the adjeftive.] Having the V 
of difuniting the parts of any thing. 6 P ° Wer 

it i» the ftomach, b^fng of 

«-«!« T ‘» V £ £} 

Fire, and the morefubtl t diJToker, putrcfaBion h„ j: 
the particles of fubftances, turn them black ’ ^ 

Hot mineral waters are the beft difakers of phlegm ‘ 7 ?’ 
Disso LVJBLE. adj [from diffike. It is commonly wIL 
dijfolvable, but lefs properly.] - Liable to perifh by diflolutinn 
Man, that is even upon the intrinfick conftitution 0 f! : 
nature diffolvible , muft, by being in an eternal duration ^ 
tinue immortal. Hale’s One in of mLi a 

Dl'SSQ CUTE. adj. [dijolutus, Latin.] Loofe; w{nton;u n l 
reltrained ; diflolved in pleafures ; luxurious ; debauch^ 

A giant huge and tall. 

Who him difarmed, diffolute , difmay’d, 

Unawares furpriz’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. - 

Such ftand in narrow lanes. 

And beat our watch and rob our paftengers; 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to fupport 
So dijj'olute a crew. Shakefpeare' s Richard ]l 

A man of little gravity, or abftinence in pleafures ; yea* 
fometimes almoft diffolute. Hamard 

They cool’d in zeal, 

Thenceforth fhall pradtife how to live fecure, 

Worldly, or diffolute , on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milt. ns Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

The true fpirit of religion banifhes indeed all levity of 
behaviour, all vicious and diffolute mirth ; but, in exchange, 
fills the mind with a perpetual ferenity. Addifon s Spectator. 

The beauty of religion the moft diffolute are forced to ac- 
knowledge. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Dissolutely, adv. [from diffolute.] Loofely; in debauchery ; 
without reftraint. 

Whereas men have lived diffolutely and unrighteoufly, thou 
haft tormented them with their own abominations. JVifd. xii. 
Dissoluteness, n.f [from diffolute.'] Loofenefs ; laxity of 
manners; debauchery. 

If we look into the common management, we fhall have 
reafon to wonder, in the great dijfolutenefs of manners which 
the world complains of, that there are any footfteps at all left 
of virtue. Locke. 

Dissolution, n.f [ difolutio , Latin.] 
i. The ait of liquefying by heat or moifture. 

.The ftate of being liquefied. 

The ftate of melting awa y ; liquefaclion. 

1 am as fubjedl to heat as butter; a man of continual dif 
folution and thaw. Sbakejp. Merry JVives ofJVindJor. 

, Deftruction of any thing by the feparation of its parts. 

The elements were at perfect: union in his body ; and their 
contrary qualities ferved not for the diffolution of the com- 
pound, but the variety of the compofure. * South’s Sermons. 

, The fubftance formed by diflblving any body. 

Weigh iron and aqua-fortis feverally; then diflolve the iron 
in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the diffolution. Bacon. 

Death ; the refolution of the body into its conftituent ele- 
ments. 

The life of man is always either increafmg towards ripe- 
neis and perfection, or declining and decreafing towards rct- 
tennefs and diffolution. , Raleigh’s Hijiory of the IVerld. 

W e expected 

Immediate diffolution , which we thought 
Was meant by death that day. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. X. 

7. Deftruction. 

He determined to make a prefent diffolution of the world. 

Hooker, b. i. f. 3* 

He thence fhall come. 

When this world’s diffolution fhall be ripe. Milt. Par. Left. 
Would they have mankind lay afide all care of provifions 
by agriculture or commerce, becaufe poflibly the diffolution of 
the world may happen the next moment ? Bentley’s Sermons . 

8. Breach or ruin of any thing compacted or united. 

Is a man confident of wealth and power? Why let hun 

read of thofe ftrange unexpected diffolutions of the great mo- 
narchies and governments of the world. Souths Sermons . 

9. The act of breaking up an aflembiy. 

10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity; remifthefs ; diffipation. 
Fame makes the mind loofe and gayifh, fcatters the fpirits, 

and leaves a kind of diffolution upon all the faculties. 

An univerfal diffolution of manners began to prevail, an a 
pro felled difregard to all fixed principles. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
['SSONANCE. n.f. [ diffonans , Latin; difonance, French. J 

J L *V /- -1 f. 1 Ull- 
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6. 
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A mixture of harfh, unpleafing, unharmonious founds 
fuitablenefs of one found to another. 

Still govern thou my fong, 

But drive far off the barbarous dijjonance , 

Of Bacchus, and his revellers. Milton’s Paradife Lcjt, ^ 
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‘fhe wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And fill’d the air with barbarous dijfonance, 

J tLence l the 1—y or **%%?*> 
of thefe tunes. . 

Di'ssonant. adj. [ diffonans , Latin.] 

Harfli ; unharmonious. 

Dire were the {train and dijfonant , to ^ in & c . • 

The cruel raptures of the favage kind. i bomfn s Spring. 

In Whft r C°an i from reafon and nature, than 

that a man naturally inclined to 

^'when'confcience reports any thing difjomnt to truth, it 
obliges no more than the fallhood reported by tt.- South. 
To DISSU'ADE. v. a. [ dijjuadeo , Latin.] # 

I To dehort ; to divert by reafon or importunity from any 

U!! ‘ 5 ’ We fubmit to Csfar, promifmg c 

To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diJJ'uadcd by our wicked queen. Shakef Cymbeline. 

2. To reprefent any thing as unfit or dangerous. 

This would be worfe ; 

War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike ■ 

My voice dijfuades. Milton s Paradife Lojl , 

Not diffident of thee, do I diffuade ' 

Thy ab fence from my fight. Miltons Paradije Loft, 

Fd fain deny this wifh, which thou baft made ; ^ 

Or what I can’t deny, would fain diffuade Addifon s Ovid. 
Di su'ader. n.f [from diffuade.] He that dill u ad cs. 
Dissuasion, n.f [dijjuafto, Lat.] Urgency ot reafon or im- 
portunity againff anything; dehortation. r , r 

Endeavour to preferve yourfeif from relapfe by fuch dijfua- 
Lons from love, as its votaries call invectives againft it. Boyle. 
Dissu'asIve. adj. [from diffuade.] Dehortatory ; tending to 

divert or deter from any purpofe. 

Dissu'asive. n.f Dehortation; argument or importunity 
employed to turn the mind off from any purpofe or purfuit. 

The meahnefs, or the fin, will fcarce be diffuafives to thofe 
who have reconciled themfelves to both. Govern, of the longue. 
To Dissu'nder. v. a. [ dis and funder. This is a barbarous 
word. See Dissever.] To funder ; to feparate. 

But when her draught the fea and earth difjwiderd. 

The troubl’d bottoms turn’d up, and file thunder’d. Ghapm. 
Dissy'llable. n.f [Wam 2<^.] A word of two fyllables. 
No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obferye any fartner 
rule in the feet of his verfe, but that they be dijr y llables ; whe- 
ther fpondee, trochee, or iambique, it matters not. Dryden . 

DTstaff. n.f. [brpesep, Saxon ] . 

The ftaff from which the flax is drawn in fpinmng. 

In fum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 

Who ‘Neptune’s web on danger’s diflajf fpins, . 

With greater power than fhe did make them wend 
Each way, as file that ages praife did bend. Sidney. 

Weave thou to end this web which I begin ; 

I will the diffaff hold, come thou and fpin. Fairfax , b. iv. 

Ran Coll our dog, and T albot with the band, 

And Malkin with her diflajf in her hand. Dryden. 

It is ufed as an emblem of the female fex. 

In my civil government fome fay the crofter, fome fay the 
diflajf was too bufy. How el’ s England’s Tears. 

See my royal mafter murder’d, 

His crown ufurp’d, a diffaff in the throne. Dryden. 

Distaff-thistle, n.f. A fpecies of thiftle. See Thistle. 
To Dista'in. v. a. [ dis and flain.] 

1 . To ftain ; to tinge with an adventitious colour. 

Nor ceas’d his arrows, ’till the fhady plain 

Scv’n mighty bodies with their blood dijiain. Dryd. Virg. 

Place on their heads that crown dijiain d with gore, 
Which thofe dire hands from my flain father tore. Pope. 

2. To blot; to fully wi h infamy. 

He underftood, 

That lady whom I had to me aflign’d. 

Had both dijiain d her honourable blood. 

And eke the faith which fhe to me did bind. Fairy Pjhieen. 

The worthinefs of praife diflains his worth, 

If he that’s prais’d, himfelf bring the praife forth. Shakefp. 
DISTANCE, n.f [dflance, French; diflantia, Latin;] 

1. Dflance is fpace conftdered barely in length between any two 
beings, without confidering any thing elfe between them. Locke. 

It is very cheap, notwithftanding the great dflance between 
the vineyards and the towns that fell the wine. Addif. on Italy. 

As he lived but a few miles dflance from her father’s 
houfe, he had frequent opportunities of feeing her. Addifon. 

2. Rcmotenefs in place. 

Csefar is {till difpofed to give us terms* 

And waits at dflance ’till he hears from Cato; Addif. Cato. 

Thefe dwell at fuch convenient dflance , 

That each may give his friend afliftance. Prior. 

3: The fpace kept between two antagonifts in fencing. 


1. 


2. 


that 


there is ten 
Prior. 
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We come to fee fight ; to fee thy pafs, thy ftock, tny 
verfe, thy dflance. Shakefpeare’ s Merry JVives of Wmdjon 

4. Contrariety; oppofition. 

Banquo was your enemy. 

So is he mine; and in fuch bloody dflance , 

That every minute of his. being thrufts 
. Againft my near’ft of life, Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth 

5. A fpace marked on the. courfe where hones run. 

This was the horfe that ran the whole field out of dflance , 
and won the race. ^ ^fli tinge. 

6. Space of time. 

You muft do it b y di fiance of time. 2 F.fdr. v. 47 

I help my preface by a prefeript, to tell 
years dflance between one and the other. 

7. Rcmotenefs in time either pait or future. 

We have as much affurance of thefe things, as ^things fu- 
ture and at a dflance are capable of. Tt lotfon s Sermons. 

To judge right of blcflings prayed for, and yet at a dflance , 
we muft be able to know things future. Smalridge s Sermons . 

8. Ideal disjunction ; mental feparation. 

The qualities that affedt our fenfes are, in the things 
themfelve-, fo United and blended, that there is no feparation, 
no dflance between them. Locke . 

9. Refpecft; diftant behaviour. 

I hope your modefty 

Will know, what dflance to the crown is due. Dryden. 
’Tis by refpe£t and dflance that authority is upheld. Atterb'. 

If a man makes me keep my dflance, the comfort is, he 
keeps his at the fame time. Swift, 

10. Retraction of kindnefs ; referve ; alienation. 

On the part of heav n, 

Now alienated ! elflance and diftafte, 

Anger, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv’h. Milt. P: Lojl. 
To Di'stancf.. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place remotely ; to throw off from the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the quick light, or 
white which appears to be on the fide neareft to us, and the 
black by confequence dflances the object. Dryd. Diifrefncyi 

2. To leave behind at a race the length of a diftance ; to con- 
quer in a race with great fuperiority. 

Each daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 

Purfu’d his wilhes in the dang’rous race ; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfel flies. 

Strains to the goal, th odflanc’d lover dies. Gays Fan „ 
Di'stant. adj. [ dijidns , Latin.] 
l. Remote in place; not near. 

The wond’rous rock the Parian marble fhone. 

And feem’d to diflant fight of foiid ftone. Pope. 

Narrownefs of mind flhouJd be cured by reading hiftories 
of paft ages, and of nations and countries diflant from our 
own. JVattds Improvement of the Mind \ 

The fenfes will difeover things near us with fufficient exact- 
nefs, and things diflant alfo, fo far as they relate to our ne- 
ceffary ufe. _ _ JV aits’ s Logick. 

Remote in time either paft or future. 

Remote to a certain degree ; as* ten years, ten miles didnnt 
Referved; fly. v 

Not primary ; not obvious. 

It was one of the firft diftinefions of a well bred man to 
exprefs every thing obfeene in modeft terms and diflant phrafes, 
while the clown clothed thofe ideas in plain homelv terms that 
are the moft obvious and natural. Addifon’ s Spectator. 

Dista'ste. n.f [dis and tafle.] 

1. Averfton of the palate ; difrelifh ; dif^uft: 

He gives the reafon of the dflafie of fatiety, and of the 

pleafure in novelty in meats and drinks. Bacoffs Nat I iillorv 

2. Diflike ; uneafmefs. * J y ' 

Prosperity is not without many fears and dflafles , and 
adverfity is not without comforts and hopes. Bacon's Fff'ajs. 

3. Anger ; alienation of affedlion. ^ ' ‘ 

Julius Csefar was by acclamation termed kinir, to try how 
the people would take it : the people (hewed great murmur 

an l d Ff e at , >'• . „ , Baccv, Afttbib. 22!. 

I he king having tafted of the envy of the people, for his 
imprifonment of Edward Plantagenef, was doubtful to heap 

t? T 0rC dffefles of that kind by the imprifonment of 
De la Pole alfo. Baco:fs H Vjf . 

On the part of heaven, 

Now alienated, diftance, and dflafie , 

And juft rebuke. Milton's Farad. Lbfl. 

With ftern dflafie avow’d, 

To their own diftricTs drive the fuitor crowd. Pete’s OMT 
To Dista'ste. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1.. To fill the mouth with naufeoilfnefs, or difrelifh. 

Dang’rous conceits are in their nature poftbns 
Which at firft are fcarce found to dflafie ; 

But with a little ad upon the blood 

t“: t~ s of fu,phur - ’ shai ‘^ m- 

.. . Fd have it come to queftion ; 

If he dflafie it, let hi m to my filler. Shakefp. King Lear. 
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3. To offend ; to difguft. 

He thought it no policy to dfafe the Englifh or Irifh by a 
courfe of reformation, but fought to pleafe them. Davies . 

4. To vex ; to exafperate ; to four. 

The whiffling of the winds is better mufick to contented 
minds, than the opera to the fpleenful, ambitious, difeafed, 
difafed, and diffracted fouls. Pope. 

Dista'steful. adj. [dfafe and full.] 

1. Naufeous to the palate ; difguffing. 

What to one palate is fweet and delicious, to another 
is odious and dijiajieful. Glanv. Scepf c. 15. 

2. Offenfive ; unpleafing. 

The vifitation, though fomewhat dfaflefd to the Irifh 
lords, was fweet and welcome to the common people. Davies. 
None but a fool dfafeful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and pleafe, ’tis full as well. Dryd \ Tyran. Love . 
Dfafeful humours, and whatever elfe may render the con- 
verfation of men grievous and uneafy to one another, are 
forbidden in the New Teff ament. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

3. Malignant] malevolent. 

After dijiajieful looks. 

With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into filence. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

The ground that begot this affertion, might be th zdijiafie- 
ful averfenefs of the Chriftian from the Jew. Brown's Vul. Err . 
Diste'mPER. n.J [dis and temper. J 

1. A d ^proportionate mixture of parts] want of a due temper 
of ingredients. 

2. A difeafe j a malady j. the peccant predominance of fome hu- 
mour j properly a flight illnefs j indifpofition. 

They heighten dijtempers to difeafes. Suckling. 

It argues ficknefs and difemper in the mind, as well as in 
the body, when a man is continually turning and tolling. South . 

3. W ant of due temperature. 

It was a reafonable conjedfure, that thofe countries which 
were fituated diredfly under the tropick, were of a di/iemper 
uninhabitable. Raleigh's Hijtory of the World. 

4. Bad conffitution of the.mind ] predominance of any paflion 
or appetite. 

If little faults, proceeding on difemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ffretch our eye 
At capital crimes ? Shake Ppeare's Henry V. 

5. Want of due ballance between contraries. 

The true temper of empire is a thing rare* and hard to 
keep ] for both temper and difemper confift of contraries. Bac. 

6. Ill humour of mind ; depravity of inclination. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 
tempers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliament. King Charles . 

7. Tumultuous diforder. 

Still as you rife, the ftate exalted too. 

Finds no difemper while ’tis chang’d by you. Waller. 

8. Diforder j uneafinefs. 

There is a ficknefs. 

Which puts fome of us in difemper ; but 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefpeare' s Winter's Tale , 

To D tste'mper. v. a. [dis and temper.'] 

1. To difeafe. 

Young fon, it argues a difemper' d head. 

So foon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. Shak. Ro . and Jul. 

2. To diforder. 

In madnefs, 

Being full of fupper and difemp'ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery, do’ft thou come 
To Hart my guilt. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

He difempercd himfelf one night with long and hard 
ftudy • * Boyle's Hflory of Fluids. 

3. To difturb ] to fill with perturbation j to ruffle. 

Thou fee’ll me much difemper d in my mind ] 

Pull’d back, and then pulh’d forward to be kind. Dryden. 

4. To deftroy temper or moderation. 

Difemper' d zeal, fedition, canker’d hate. 

No more fhall vex the church and tear the Hate. Dryden-. 
They will have admirers among pofterity, and be equally 
celebrated by thofe whofe minds will not be dfempered by 
intereft,- paffion, or partiality. Addfon's Freeholder. 

5. To make difaffe&ed, or malignant. 

Once more to-day well met, difemper' d lords ; 

The king by me requefts your prefence llrait. Sh. K. John. 
Distf/mperate. adj\ [dis and temperate.] Immoderate. 

Aquinas objecleth the difemperate heat, which he fuppofeth 
• to be in all places dire&ly under the fun. Raleigh's Hifory. 
Diste'mpf.rature. n.f [horn difemperate.] 

1. Intcmperatenefs j excefs of heat or cold, or other qualities. 
Through this difemperature we fee 
The feafons alter ; hoary headed frofts 
Fall in the frelh lap of the crimfon rofe. Shakefpeare. 

They profited little againft him, but were themfelves con- 
fumed by the difeommodities of the country, and the difempe- 
rature of the air. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Violent tumultuoufnefs j outrageoufnefs. 
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3. Perturbation of the mind. 

Thy earlinefs doth me aflure 
Thou art uprouz’d by fome dijiemperature. Shakefpeare- 

4. Confufion ] commixture of extremes ] lofs of regularity. ’ 

At your birth ° ^ 

Our grandam earth, with this difemperature, 

In paffion fhook. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p . ; 

Tell how the world fell into this difeafe, ' * 

And how fo great dijiemperature did grow. Daniel's C. War 
To DISTE'ND. V. a. [ difendo , Latin.] To ftretch out in 
breadth. 

Thus all day long the full dif ended clouds 
Indulge their genial flores, and well fhower’d earth 
Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Thom Jon's Spring 

Di s t e'n t . n. f [from dif end.] The fpace through which any 
thing is fpread ] breadth. * 

Thofe arches are the gracefulleft, which, keeping precifely 
the fame height, fhall yet be diftended one fourteenth part 
longer j which addition of difent will confer much to their 
beauty, and detra< 5 l but little from their flrength. fhtton. 
DisteNtion. n.f [< difentio , Latin.] 

1. The a£lof firetching in breadth. 

Wind and difention of the bowels are figns of a bad di?ef- 
tion in the inteflinesj for in dead animals, when there n no 
digeflion at all, the dif ention is in the greateft extremity. Ark. 

2 . Breadth] fpace occupied by the thing diftended. 

3. The ad of feparating one part from another] divarication. 

Our leggs do labour more in elevation than in difention. 

Wotton's Architecture. 

To Disthroni'ze. v.a. [dis and throne.] To dethrone; to 
depofe from fovereignty. 

By his death he it recovered j 
ButPeridure and Vigent him dijihron’vzed. Fairy fheen 
D i'stich. n f [ difichon , Latin.] A couplet; a couple of 
lines; an epigram conlifting only of two verfes. 

The French compare anagrams, by themfelves, to gems; 
but when they are call into a dtfich , or epigram, to gems en- 
chafed in enamelled gold. Camden's Remains . 

The bard, whofe dificb all commend, 

In power, a fervant ; out of power, a friend. Pope. 
ToDISTFL. v. n. [dfillo, Latin.] 

1. To drop ; to fall by drops. 

In vain kind feafons fwell’d the teeming grain; 

Soft fhow’rs d fill'd, and funs grew warm in vain. Pope. 
Cryftal drops from min’ral roofs djil. Pope. 

2. To flow gently and filently. 

The Euphrates difilleth out of the mountains of Armenia, 
and falleth into the gulph of Perfia. Raleigh's Hifory. 

3. To ufe a ftill 3 to pradife the ad of diftillation. 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil long ? Haft thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes, dfif preferve? Shakej}. Cyrnbeline. 
To Disti'l. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops ; to drop any thing down. 

They pour down rain, according to the vapour thereof, 
which the clouds do drop and dijiil upon man abundantly. Job. 
The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The evening had d fill'd. 

To pure rofe-water turned was. 

The fhades with fweets that fill’d. Drayton's JK of Cynthia . 
From his fair head 

Perfumes difil their fweets. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and difils frefh water from every part 
of it, which fell upon us as fall as the firft droppings of a 
fhower. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

. 2 . To force by fire through the veflels of diftillation; to exalt* 

feparate, or purify by fire. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound j 
I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that, d fill’d by magick flights. 

Shall raife artificial fprights. Shakefpeare s Macbet* 

n To draw by diftillation ; to extra# by the force of fire. 

The liquid, d filled from benzoin, is fubjecl to irequen 
viciffitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. 

Distilla'tion. n. f [ df illatio , Latin. ] 

1. The a# of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The a# of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falls in drops. 

4. The a# of diftilling by fire. . - , t} 

Water by frequent diftiUaUms changes mt 0 ^J s QfU 

The ferum of the blood, by a ftrong 
fpirit, or volatile alkaline fait, and two 
earth. 

5. The fubftance drawn by the ftill. „ ( ; n 

I fuffered the pangs of an egregious deatn, to e P 

like a ftrong difliltau fe», will h cl oath' £Q Ration; 
Distillatory, a dp. [from difil. \ 5 a 

ufed in diftillation, 

DefideJ 
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R'-fides thofe grofler elements of bodies, fait, fulphur and 

mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile nature, extremely it- 

tie, and not'viftble, may efcape at the junflure, of the <bj- 
... p- w Bo) le s Scept. Chyrn. 

tillatory veflels. J l 

Disti'ller. n.f [from difil.] 

1. One who praaifes. the trade of diftilling. 

I fent for fpirit of fait to a very eminent df tiler of it. Boyle. 

2 One who makes and fells pernicious and inflammatory 

Disti'l me NT. n.f. [from df.il] That which is drawn by 
diftillation. A v/ord formerly ufed, but now obsolete. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperous df ilment. Shakefpeare s Hani.et. 

DISTTNCT. adj. [diflinttus, Latin.] 

1. Different ; not the fame in number or in kind. 

Beilarmin faith, it is idolatry to give the fame worfhip to an 
ima^e which is due toCiod : Vafquez faith, it is idolatry to 
<ri vedifincl worfflip: therefore, if a man would avoid idola- 
uy 5 lie muff give none at all. _ Stillingfeet. 

Fatherhood and property ar zdflnft titles, and began pre- 
fently, upon Adam’s- death, to be'in dfinfi perfons. Locke. 

2. Different; apart; not conjunct. 

The intention was, that the two armies, which marched 
out together, ihould afterwards be difinff. Clarendon. 

Men have immortal fpirits, capable of a pleafure and hap- 
pinefs difinft from that of our bodies. C 1 illotforis Sermons. 

3. Clear; unconfufed. 

Heav’n is high. 

High and remote, to fee from thence dfinft 

Each thing on earth. Milton's Paraclife Lof, b. ix. 

4. Spotted; variegated. 

Tempeftuous fell 

His arrows from the four-fold-vifag’d four, 

D final with eyes ; and from the living wheels 
Diftintt alike with multitude of eyes. Milton's P arad. Lof. 

5. Marked out; fpecifled. 

Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th’ earth. 

Wherever thus created ; for no place 
Is yet dif inti by name. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. vii. 
Distinction. n.J. [ difinElio , Latin.] 

1 . Note of difference. 

2. Honourable note of fuperiority. 

3. That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the dif inHion betwixt the 
animal kingdom and the inferior parts of matter. Locke. 

4. Difference regarded ; preference or negle£l in comparifon 
with fomething elfe. 

Maids, women, wives, without dfinRion fall ; 

The fweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers all. Dryd. 

5. Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 
Did motion fhould be rich in. Shakejpeare’s Cyrnbeline. 

6. Divifion into different parts. 

The dif motion of it into afts was not known unto 
them ; or, if it were, it is yet fo darkly delivered to us, that 
we cannot make it out. Dryden on Dramatick Pocjy. 

y. Notation of difference between things feemingly the fame. 
The mixture of thofe things by fpeech, which by nature 
are divided, is the mother of all error : to take away there- 
fore that error, which confufion breedeth, difinftion is re- 
quifite. Hooker , b. iii. J. 3. 

Lawfulnefs cannot be handled without limitations and 
dif inFlions. Bacon's Holy War. 

This will puzzle all your logick 
And dip inP ions to anfwer it. Denham's Sophy. 

From this dif inbiion of real and apparent good, fome dif- 
tinguifh happinefs into two forts, real and imaginary. Norris. 

7. Difcernment ; judgment. 

Dist/nctive. adj. [from diftinbi.] 

, l. That which marks diilintftion or difference. 

For from the natal hour, diftvnbiive names, 

One common right the great and lowly claims. Pope's Ody. 
2 . Having the power to diftinguifh and difeern ; judicious. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, and the 
more judicious and dijiinciive heads do not rejedff it. Brown. 
Dis 1 i'xc 1 ively. adv. [from dfmblive] in right order; 
not confufecily. 

I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 
but not dijlinthve y. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

Distinctly, adv. [from diflinbi.] 

1. Not Confufedly ; without the confufion of one part with 
another. 

I o make an eccho that will report three, or four, or five 
words dijlinblly , it is requifite that the body percuffing be a 
good diftance off. Bacon' s Natural Hfory , N°. 248. 

On its fides it was bounded pretty diftinbUy , but on its ends 
very confufedly and indiftindtly. Newton's Opt. 
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2. Plainly ; clearly. . . 

The obiedt I could firft dfinblly view, 

Was tall ftreight trees, which on the waters flew. Dryden. 
After the light of the fun was a little worn off my eyes, I could 
fee all the parts of it dfinblly , by a glimmering tefledtion that 
played upon them from the furface of the water. sN-fon. 
Distinctness. n.J. [from dijlintl.] 

1. Nice obfervation of the difference between different tb‘ n g s - 

The membranes and humours of the eye are perfectly pel- 
lucid, and void of colour, for the clearnefs, ami for the dij- 
tinSlmfs of vifion. ^ on the CnaHom 

2. Such reparation of things as makes them eafyto be feparately 

obferved. . 

To DISTINGUISH, v.a. [dfwguo, Latin.] 

1. To note the diverfity of things. . 

Rightly to df ingulf, is, by conceit of the mind, to lever 
things different in nature, and to difeern wherein they 
differ-. Hooker , b. 111. / 3- 

2. To feparate from others by fome mark of honour or pre- 
ference. 

They diflinguif my poems from thofe of other men, and 
have made me their peculiar care. Dryden' s Fables, Dulicat. 
Let us revolve that roll with ftridteft eye,. 

Where, Cafe from time, dif ingulf'd adlions lie. Prior. 

3. To divide by proper notes of diverfity. 

Mofes df ingulf es the caufes of the flood into thoie that 
belong to the heavens, and thofe that belong to the earth, 
the rains, and the abyfs. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

4. To know one from another by any mark or note of dit- 
ference. 

So long 

As he could make me, with this eye or ear, 

Df inguif him from others, he did keep 

The deck. Shakefpeare' s Cyrnbeline . 

We have not yet been feen in any houfe, 

Nor can we be df ingulf' d by our faces, 

For man or mailer. Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 

By our reafon we are enabled to dif ingulf good from evil, 
as well as truth from falfhood. Watts's Logick. 

5. To difeern critically; to judge. 

Sweet, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit ; 

Nor more can you df ingulf of a man. 

Than of his outward fhew ! Shakefpeare ’s Richard JIL 
€>. To conftitute difference 3 to fpecificate; to make different 
from another. 

St. Paul’s Epiftles contain nothing but points of chriftian 
inftrudlion, amongft which he feldom fails to enlarge on the 
great and dfinguijhing doctrines of our holy religion. Lccke. 
7. To make known or eminent. 

To Distinguish, v. n. To make diffinclion ; to find or 
fliew the difference. 

He would warily df ingulf between the profit of the mer- 
chant and the gain of the kingdom. Child's Difc. on Trade. 

The readers muft learn by all means to df ingulf between 
proverbs and thofe polite fpeeches which beautify con- 
verfation. Swift . 

Distinguishable, adj. [from df ingulf ] 

I. Capable of being diftinguifhed ; capable of being known or 
made known by notes of diverfity. 

By the intervention of a liquor, it puts on the form of a 
fluid body; when, being diffolved in aqueous juices, it is by 
the eye df ingulf able from the folvent body, and appears as 
fluid as it is. Boyle. 

Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themfelves, df ingulf able fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. Mi’t.Parad Reg* 
The adling of the loul, as it relates to perception and 
decifion, to choice and purfuit, or averfion, is diji ingulf able 
1 ° us * Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 

I fhall diftribute duty into its principal and eminent parts, 
df ingulf able as they relate to God, our neighbour, and our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue, f 2. 

A Ample idea, being in itfelf uncompounded* contains 
nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is not diflinguif able into different ideas. Locke. 
2; Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters fhould feek me by the 
merit of fomething ' dtjlinguijhable, inftead of my feckin 


them. 


CT 


„ .... ■ Swift. 

Disti nguished. participial adj. [from diflinguif.] Eminent; 
tranfeendent ; extraordinary. 

lor fins committed, with many aggravations of guilt, the 
furnace of wrath will be feven times hotter, and burn with a 
df ingulfed fury. Rogers, Serm. 3. 

Never on man did heav’nly favour fhine 
With rays fo ftrong; di/iinguijh'd , and divine. Pope's CdyfT. 

DistiNguisher. n.f. [from dijtinguif.] * 

1. A judicious obferver; one that accurately difeerns one thing 
from another. 0 

If writers be juft to the memory of Charles II. they cannot 

J deny 
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deny him to have been an exact knower of mankind, and a 
perfect dijlinguijher of their talents. Dry cl Dedic. to K. Arthur. 

2. He that feparates one thing from another by proper marks of 
diverfity. 

Let us admire the wifdom of God in this dijlinguijher of 
times, and vifible deity, the fun. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
Distinguishing! Y. ado. [from diflinguijhing ] With diftinc- 
tion ; with fome mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becaufe the heads of that party have 
been diftinguijhingly favourable tc me. Pope. 

Disti'nguishment. n.f [from diflinguijh.] Diftindionj 

obfervation of difference. 

To make corrections upon the fearchers reports, I confi- 
dered whether any credit at all were to be given to their 
dijl i nguijhments . Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

To DISTORT. v. a. [ dijlortus , Latin. ] 

1. To writhe; to twift; to deform by irregular motions. 

Now mortal pangs dijlort his lovely form. ■ Smith. 

2. To put out of the true direction or polture. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken and dif- 
tort the underftandings of men. Tillotfon. 

3; To wreft from the true meaning. 

Something mult be dijlorted , befide the intent of the divine 
inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 

Distortion, n.f[diforiio, Lat.] Irregular motion by which 
the face is writhed, or the parts difordered. 

By his dijlortions he reveals his pains ; 

Fie by his tears, and by his fighs complains Prior. 

In England we fee people lulled afleep with folid and elabo- 
rate difcourfes of piety, who would be warmed and tranf- 
ported out of themfelves by the bellowings and dijlortions of 
enthufiafm. Addifon s Spectator, N y . 407. 

ToDISTRA'CT '. v. a. part. pajf. def rafted ; anciently djlr aught, 
[dijlraftus, Latin.] 

1. To pull different ways at once. 

2. To feparate; to divide. 

By fea, by fea. 

— Molt worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abfolute foldierfhip you have by land ; 

Dijlraft your army, which doth moft confift 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Shakef Anthony and Cleopatra . 

3. To turn from a fingle direction towards various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the obferver, he hopes 
to djlr aft it by a multiplicity of the objeCt. South's Sermons . 

4. To fill the mind with contrary confiderations ; to perplex ; 
to confound ; to harrafs. 

While I fuffer thy terrors I am dijlrafted. Pf. lxxxviii. r 5'. 

Come, coufin, can’ft thou quake, and change thy colour, 
Murther thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and flop again, 

As if thou wert dijlraught and mad with terror ? Sh. R. III. 

It would burfl forth ; but I recover breath, 

And fenfe dijlraft , to know well what I utter. Milt. Agonijl. 
He poflefles a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflicted with 
violent pafflons, or dijlrafted with immoderate cares. Ray. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual noife dijlraft us ? Wefhould, in 
the quieteft retirement, be lefs able to fleep or meditate than 
in the middle of a fea- fight. Locke. 

5. To make mad. 

Wherefore throng you hither ? 

T o fetch my poor dijlrafted hufband hence : 

Let us come in, that we may bind him faff. 

And bear him home for his recovery. Shakef. Com. Gf Err . 

Better I were dijlraft , 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs, 

And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

She was unable, in ftrength of mind, to bear the grief of 
his deceafe, and fell dijlrafted of her wits. Bacon's Hen. VIL 
You fhall find a dijlrafted man fancy himfelf a king, and 
with a right inference require fuitable attendance, refpecl, and 
obedience. Locke . 

Dist ractedly. adv. [from dijlraft Madly; frantickly. 

Methoueht her eyes had croft her tongue ; 

For (he did fpeak in ftarts dijlraftedly . Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Distra'ctedness. n.f [from dijlraft . ] Ihe ftate of being 
dift railed ; madnefs. 

Distraction, n.f. [ dijlraft io , Latin ] 

1. Tendency to different parts ; reparation. 

While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in fuch diflraftions as 

Beguil’d all fpies. Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

2. Confuiion ; ftate in which the attention is called difterent 
ways. 

Never was known a night of fuch difraftion ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful ; joftling crowds, 

That run, and knew not whither. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 
What may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and 
tranquillity, iince, during the late dijlraftions , he^has done fo 
much for the advantage of our trade? Addifons Freeholder. 

^ D..i-.iirkofinn rtf mind • violence of foiTie DSlIlful pafllOIl. 
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1 he dijlraft ion of the children, who faw both their n, 
expmng together, would have melted the hardeft hea t r T 
. Madnefs; franticknefs ; lofs of the wits. ~ Fatter. 
Madam, this is a meer di/iraftidn : 

You turn the good we offer into envy. Shakefp. y IlT 
So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears F U1, 
And furies howl in his diftemper’d ears : * 

Oreftes fo, with like diflraftion toft, 

Is made to fly his mother’s angry p-hoft m 

. Commiferate all thofe who labour under a fettled dV 
non, and who are fhut out from ail the pleafures and dZ 
tages of human commerce. Altering < 0 . 

5. Difturbance ; tumult; difference of fentiments. * 


The two armies Jay quiet near each other, without im 
proving the confufion and difraftion which the kind’s f n , 
were too much inclined to. Clarr-akl 1 - 

To DIS 1 RA ; IN. v. a. [ from dift r in go, Latin. ] * To feize* 
to lay hold on as an indemnification for a debt. ’ 

FIcre’s Beauford, that regards not God nor king; 

Hath here dijirain'd the Tower to his ufe. Shakefp. Hen VT 
To Distrain, v. n. To make feizure. J ' 

I he earl anfwered, I will not lend money to my fuperiour 
upon whom I cannot difrain for the debt. Camden s Remain}. 
Blood his rent to have regain’d, 

Upon the Britifh diadem dijirain'd. Marvel 

Distrainer, n.f. [from difrain.] He that feizes. 
Distraint. n.J. [from difrain.'] Seizure. 
Distra'ught. part. adj. [from difraft.] Dtftra&ed. 

He had been a good military man in his days, but was then 
difraught of his wits. Camden's Remains 

DISTRE'SS. n.f [ defreffe , French.] 

1 . The a£t of making a legal feizure. 

2. A compulfion in real a&ions, by which a man is affured to 
appear in court, or to pay a debt or duty which he retufeO. Cswi 

When any one was indebted to another, he would firft de- 
mand his debt; and, if he were not paid, he would ftraight 
go and take a difrefs of his goods and catde, where he could 
find them, to the value, which he would keep ’till he were 
fatisfied. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Quoth flie, fome fay the foul’s fecure 
Againft dijlrefs and forfeiture. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 1. 

3. The thing feized by law. 

4. Calamity ; mifery ; misfortune. 

There can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my dijirejjes, and record my woes. Shakefpeare, 
There fhall be figns in the fun, and in the moon, and in 
theftars; and upon earth difrefs of nations, with perplexity, 
the fea and the waves roaring. Lukexw. 

People in affliction or dijlrefs cannot be hated by generous 
minds. Cianjj'a. 

To Distress, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To profecute by law to a feizure. 

2. To harrafs; to make mi.ferable; to crufh with calamity. 

Difnef not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle. Deutr. ii. 9. 

I am dijlreffed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 2 Sa. i. 6. 
Distressful, adj. [dijlrefs and full ] Mifera'le; lull of 
trouble ; full of mifery. 

He, with a body fill’d and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reft, cramm’d with difrefsful bread. Sh. H. V. 

I often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did fpeak of fome dif ref ful ftroke 

That my youth fuffered. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

The ewes ftill folded, with* diftended thighs, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in dif refsful cries. Pape's Gayfey . 

Difrefsful and defolating events, which have attended the 
miftakes of politicians, fhould be prefent in their minds. Watts, 
To DISTRIBUTE, v.a. [difribuo, Lat] To divide amongit 

more than two; to deal out. ... 

The king fent over a great ftore of gentlemen and warlike 
people, amongft whom he dijlributed the land. Sperjo . 

The fpoil got on the Antiates . 

Was not dijlributed. Shakefpeare s Cono anus. 

She did dijlribute her goods to all them that were neareit or 
kindred. Judith vn.-W 

Distributer, n.f [from difrihutc.] One who deals cu. 

anything; a beftower. . , j 

There were judges and dijlributers of juftice app°i 
for the feveral parts of his dominions. AcJfon °j l 

Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies of g 
tables, and confequently of animals, are formed, 
common vehicle and dijlributer to the parts oi t 10 l o 

Woodward's Natural JrltJMF 

Distribution, n.f [dijlributio, Latin.] 

1. The act. of diftributing or dealing out to others. ^ 

Of great riches there is no real ufe, exce P^J’, Eft?< 

dijlributim. . r ral oifis. 

Providence has made an equal diftnbution o jygaj an oe. 

whereof each creature feverally has a ihare. pucen^n 

Every man in a great ftation would imitate th 4 ^ 

the diflribution of offices in his difpoiai. ^ 
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2 AR of giving in charity. 

charitable di/lributions by this pattern of 


Let us govern our 
nature, and maintain 
returns 


mutual circulation of benefits and 
Atterbury s S ermons. 

[ In logick. ] As an integral whole is diftinguifhed into 
its feveral parts by divifion ; fo the word difribution is moft 
properly ufed, v/hen we diftinguifh an univerfal whole into 
its feveral kinds of fpecies. Watts s L'gitk. 

Distributive, adj. [from dijlribute.] 

1. That which is employed in affigning to others their portions ; 
as, difributive juftice, that which allots to each his fentence 

or ciaim. # . 

If juftice will take all, and nothing give, 

Juftice methinks is not difributive. Dryden' s Cong, of Gran. 
Obferve the dijlributive juftice of the authors, which is con- 
ftantly applied to the punifhmcnt of virtue, and the reward 
©f vice, dire&ly oppofite to the rules of their beftcriticks. Sw. 

2 . That which affigns the various fpecies of a general term. 

Distr Pbutively. adv. [from dijlributive.] 

1. By diftribution. 

2. Singly ; particularly. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin colledlively, in 
fuch fort that no part thereof fhall be found inherent in us ; 
yet, dipributively at the leaft, all great and grievous actual of- 
fences, as they offer themfelves one by one, both may, and 
ought to be, by all means avoided. Hooker, b. v. J . 48. 

3. In a manner that expreffes fingly all the particulars in- 
cluded in a general term ; not collectively. 

An univerfal term is fometimes taken colleCtively for all its 
particular ideas united together, and fometimes diflributively , 
meaning each of them fingle and alone. Watts's Logick. 

District, n f. [diftriftus, Latin.] 

1. The circuit or territory within which a man may be thus 

compelled to appearance. Lowel. 

2. Circuit of authority; province. 

His governors of towns and provinces, who formed them- 
felves upon the example of their grand monarque, praCtifcd 
all the arts of delpotick government in their refpeCfive dif- 
trifts. Addifon. 

"With ftern diftafte avow’d. 

To their own difirifts drive the fuitor crowd. Pope's Odyjf. 

3. Region ; country ; territory. 

Thofe dif rifts which between the tropicks lie, 

The fcorching beams, dire&ly darted, fry. Blackmore . 

To Distrust, v. a. [dis and truf.] To regard with diffi- 
dence ; to diffide in ; not to truft. 

He fheweth himfelf unto fuch as do not difruf him. Wifd. 

Dtstru'st. 'n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Diicredit; lofs of credit; lofs of confidence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, dijlruf, and all difpraife. Milt. Par. Lofl . 

2. Suipicion ; want of faith ; want of confidence in another. 

You doubt not me; nor have I fpent my blood, 

1 o have my faith no better underftood : 

Your foul’s above the bafenefs of difruf ; 

Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aureng . 

Distrustful, adj. [difruf and /«//.] 

1. Apt to diftruft ; fufpicious. 

Generals olten harbour difruf ful thoughts in their 
breads. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

2. Not confident; diffident. 

I he great corrupters of difeourfe have not been fo diftruf- 
fd ot themfelves. Govermncnt of the Tongue. 

3. Diffident of himfelf ; modeft ; timorous. 

Dijlruf ful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks ; 

It ftill looks home, and fhort excurfions makes ; 

But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. Pope, j 

Distrustfully, adv. [from dif ruff ul.] In a diftruftful 

manner. 

Distru'stfulness. n.f [from dijlruf ful.] The ftate of 
being diftruftful ; want of confidence. 

To Lib 1 L r/ RB. v. a [ difurbo , low Latin.] 

1. To pferplex ; to difquiet; to deprive of tranquillity. 

He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs of his 
neighbours to difurb him, has work enough. Collier on Envy. 

^ His youth with wants and hardships muft engage; 

^ Plots and rebellions muft difwb his age. & Prior. 

2. I o confound ; to put into irregular motions. 

3. To interrupt; to hinder. 

4- To turn off frqm any direaion •: with from. This is not 
ufual. J 

^ oft-times may fucceed, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, 'if I fail not; and di/turb 
His in mo ft counfels//ww their deftin’d aim. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
Disturbance, n.f. [from diflurb.] 

1. Perplexity ; interruption of tranquillity. 

J- he denomination of money concerns trade, and the alte- 
ration of tnat neceffarily brings difuvbance to it. Locke. 

2. v^onfulion ; diforder. 

fJllTT T e >’ a Variety of com P ,icate<1 ideas without 
tyeor dijlurbance . Watts' j Improvement tf the Mind 

3. i urmilt ; violation of peace. 7 

l 


,} 


This mifehief had not then befall n, 

And more that iflall befal : innumerable 

Dijlurbances on ean i through female fiiares. Milt. 1 a. Lojt. 

D istu'rber. n.f. [from djlurb j 

A violater of peace; he that caufes tumults and pm... 

orders. 

He ftands in the fight both of God and men mol 
blameable, as a needlefs difurber Oi the peace 01 
church, and an author of diffenfion. Hooker, b iv f 13- 
Men that make an infult upon fociety, ought to be hum- 

' bled as dijlurbers of the publick tranquillity. Adclif Freeholder. 

Ye great dijlurbers, who in endlefs noife, 

In blood and horror, feek unnatural joys; 

For what is all this buftle, .but to fhun 

Thofe thoughts with which you dare not be alone. Granv. 

2. He that injures tranquillity; he that caufes perturbation of 
mind. 

Two deep enemies, 

Foes to my reft, and my fweet fleep’s difurber: , 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shakefp. R. UI. 

To Distu'rn. v. a. [dis and turn.] Do turn oft; to turn 
abide. 

He glad was to dijhtrn that furious ftream 
Of war on us, that elfe had fwallow’d them. Daniel. 

Disvalua'tion. n.f. [dis and valuation.] Difgrace; diminu- 
tion of reputation. 

What can be more to the dfvaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than that eleven thoufand Englifh fhould, within 
two months, have marched into the heart of his countries ? 

Bacon's War with Spam. 

To DisvaYue. v.a. [dis and value.] To undervalue ; to fet 
a low price upon. 

Her reputation was difvalu d. 

In levity. Shakejpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to vaunt and 
overvalue what he is, does as forcibly incline him to contemn 
and difvalue what he has. Government of the Tongue. 

To DisveYop. v. a. [developer, French.] To uncover. Dift. 

Disu'nion. n.f [dis and union.] 

1. Separation; disjun&ion. 

Reft is moft oppofite to motion, the immediate caufe of 
difunion. Glanv. Scepf. c. 7. 

Difunion of the corporeal principles, and the vital, caufeth 
death. Grew' s Cojmd. Sac. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of France and 
Spain. Addifon s State of the W ir. 

The ftrength of it will join itfelf to France, and grow the 
clofer to it by its difunion from the reft. Addifon on the War. 

2. Breach of concord. 

To Disuni'te. v. a. [dis and unite.] 

1. To feparate; to divide. 

The beaft they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. To part friends or allies. 

To Disuni'te. v. n. [dis and unite.] To fall afunder ; to be- 
come feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick provides 
folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the body politick do fepa- 
rate and difunite , and fo become unable to fupport the 

w ^°^ e * South's Sermons. 

Disu nity. n. f. [dis and unity.] A ftate of adtual feparation. 
Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfelf 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical monads. 

More' s Divine Dialogues. 

Disu'sage. n. f [ dis and ufage. ] The gradual ceflation of 
ufe or cuftom. 

They cut off prefently fuch things as might be extin- 
guifhed without danger, leaving the reft to be° abolifhed by 
difufage through tradt of time. Hooker, b. iv. f 14. 

Disu'se. n.f. [dis and ufe.] 

1. Ceflation of ufe; deffuetude ; want of pra&ice. 

The difufe of the tongue is the only effbaual remedy 

Addifon' s Guardian , N J . 1 2. 

2. Deflation of cuftom. 

That obligation upon the lands did not preferibe, or come 
into difufe, but by fifty confequtive years. Arbuthnot . 

,To Disu'se. v.a. [dis and ufe.] 

1. To ceafe to make ufe of. 

’Tis law, though cuftom now diverts the courfe ; 

As nature’s inftitute is yet in force, 

Uncancelid, though difus’d. Drydtns Fables. 

rriam, in arms dfus'd, invefts his limbs decay’d. Dryden 

2. To difaccuftom. 7 J 

He fhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 

Dz/zat cl to toils and triumphs of the war. Dryden' s A'n 

A o Disvo'uch. v. a. [dis and vouch.] To deftroy the* credit 
of; tocontradia. ; ecuc 

Every letter he hath writ hath difveuched another. ShahCt 
DismTTBD. adj. [d szni wit.-] Deprived of the wits ■ mad • 
diftraaed. A word not in ufe. 

She ran away alone ; 

Which when they heard, there was uot one 
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D I V 

But hafted after to be s:one, 

As fhe had been difvitied. Draytons NymAftd. 

Dit. n-f. [dicht, Dutch.] A ditty ; a poem ; a tune. Obfolete. 
No bird but did her fhrill notes fwcetly Ting; 

No fong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Khicen, b . ii. 
DITCH, n f. [bic, Saxon ; ditk, Erfe.J 
i . A trench cut in the ground ufually between fields. 

Some afked for manors, others for acres that lay convenient 
for them ; that he would pull down his fences, and level his 
ditches. Arbuthnot’ s Pliftcry of John Bull. 

Sudden the d tches fwell, the meadows fwim. Thomfin. 

1 . Any long narrow receptacle of water : ufed fometimes of a 
fmall river in contempt. 

In the great plagues there were feen, in divers ditches and 
low grounds about London, many toads that had tails three 
inches long. Bacon. 

3. The moat with which a town is furrounded. 

The ditc’ es, fuch as they were, were altogether dry, and 
eafy to be palled over. Knolles’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any thing worthlefs, or 
thrown away into ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cowdung for 
fallets, fwallows the old rat, and the ditch- dog. Shakejpeare. 
To Ditch, v. a. [from the noun.] To make a ditch. 

I have employed my time, belides ditchings in finifliing my 
travels. Swift. 

Ditch-delivered, adj. [ditch and deliver.] Brought forth in 
a ditch. 

Finger of birth-ftrangled babe. 

Ditch-deliver d by a drab. Shakefpear e s Macbeth. 

Di'tcher. n.f [from ditch ] One who digs ditches. 

You merit new employments daily, 

Our thatcher, ditcher , gard’ner, baily. Swift. 

Dithyr a'mbick. n.f [dithyr ambus , Latin.] 

1. A fong in honour of Bacchus; in which anciently, and now 
among the Italians, the diftradtion of ebriety is imitated. 

2. Any poem written with wildnefs and enthufiafm. 

Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambich tide. Cowley. 

Ditta'nder. n. f. The fame with pepperwort, which fee. 
Di'ttany. n.f [< dittamnus , Latin.] 

Dittany hath been renowned for many ages, upon the 
account of its fovereign qualities in medicines. It is generally 
brought over dry from the Levant. , Millar. 

Virgil reports of dittany, that the wild goats eat it when 
they are fhot with darts. Mores Antidote againfl Atheifrn. 
DFttied. adj. [from ditty.] Sung; adapted to mufick. 

He, with his foft pipe, and fmooth dittied fong. 

Well knows to flill the wild winds when they roar. Milton . 
DFTTY. n.f. [ dicht , Dutch ] A poem to be fung; a fong. 
Although we lay altogether afide the confideration of ditty 
or matter, the very harmony of founds being framed in due 
fort, and carried from the ear to the fpiritual faculties of our 
fouls, is, by a native puiffance and efficacy, greatly available _ 
to bring to a perfedt temper whatfoever is there troubled. Hook. 
Being young, I fram’d to the harp 
.Many an Englifh ditty, lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament Shakcfp. Hen. IV. 

Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ring, 

And to the warbling lute foft ditties fing. Sandys. 

His annual wound in Lebanon, allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate. 

In am’rous ditties, all a Summer’s day. Milt. Paradife LnJI. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to th’ oaten flute; 

Rough fatyrs danc’d. Milton. 

They will be flghing and finging under thy inexorable 
windows lamentable d'tties, and call thee cruel. Dryden . 
Diva'n. n.f. [An Arabick orTurkifh word.] 

1. The council of the Oriental princes. _ 

2. Any council affembled: ufed commonly in a fenfeof diflike. 

' Forth rufh’d in hafte the great confuting peers, 

Rais’d from the dark divan , and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him. Miltoris Paradife Loft, b.x. 
Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the confult of the dire divan. Popes Odyffey . 
To DIVA'RICATE. v.n. [divaricatus, Latin.] To be parted 
into two ; to become bifid. 

The partitions are {trained acrofs ; and as they tend towards 
the cruft, they gradually lefien : one of them alfo divaricates 
into two, and another into feveral fmall ones. A codward. 
To Divaricate, v. a. To divide into two. 

A {lender pipe is produced forward towards the throat, 
whereinto it is at laft inferred, and is there divaricated, alter 
the fame manner as the fpermatick vefiels. Grew s Lojm . hac. 
Divaric a'tjon. n.f [ divaricatio , Latin.] 

1. Partition into two. . 

Dogs, running before their mafters, will ftop at a divarica- 
tion of the way, ’till they fee which hand their mafters will 
take Ray on the Creation, 

2. Divifion of opinions. 
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To take away all doubt, or any probable divarication t u 
curfe is plainly fpecified. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b vi l 6 
To DIVE. v. n. [feippan, Saxon.] 

1. To fink voluntarily under water. 

I am not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth , bavin 
his eyes open, and fwimeth upon- his back he fees things in 
the air greater or lefs. _ Ba on's Batumi Hijlory, N 5 . -6 
Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 

And, like a winding ftream, the Bears divides, 

The lefs and greater; who, by fates decree, 

Abhor to dive beneath the Southern fea. fjryd. Vug. Gear? 

■ That the air in the blood-veftels of live, bodies has a com- 
munication with the cutward air, I think. j! feems plain, from 
the experiments of human creatures being able to bear air of 
much greater denfity in diving , and of much lefs upon the tops 
of mountains, provided the changes be made gradually. Aib. 

2. To go under water in fearch of any thing. 

Crocodiles defend thofe pearls which lie in the lakes: the 
poor Indians are eaten up by them, when they dive for the 
pearl. Raleigh’s liijlo y f the World. 

The knave deferves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. Fo[e’s EJjays. 

3. To go deep into any queftion ; do&rine; or fcience. 

The wits that div’d moft deep, and foar’d moll high, 
Seeking man’s powers, have found his weakness fuch. Davies. 
He performs all this out of his own fund, without dving 
into the arts and fciences for a fupply. Dryden. 

Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thofe fimplc ideas, 
and dive farther into the nature of things, we fall prefently 
into darknefs and obfcurity. Locke . 

You fwim a-top, and on the furface ftrive ; 

But to the depths of nature never dive. Tlachmrt. 

You fhould have div’d into my inmoft thoughts. Pbiilf, 

4. To immerge into any bufmefs or condition. 

Sweet prince, th’ untainted vi t e of your years 
Hath not yet divd into the world’s deceit, 

Nor can you diftinguifh. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 

5. To depart from obfcrvation 

Dive thoughts down to my foul, here Clarence comes. 

Sha ejp care’s Richard III, 
To Dive. v. a. To explore by diving. 

Then Brutus, Rome’s firft martyr I muft name, 
TheCurtii bravely divd the gulph of fame. Denham . 

Di'ver. n.f [from dive.] 

1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 

If perfeverance gain the diver’s prize, 

Not everlafting Blackmore this denies. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. One that goes under water in fearch of treafuro. 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and Fibers for 
pearls, that there are many kinds of fhell-fifh which lie per- 
petually concealed in the deep, fkreened from our fight. fVodw, 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or ftudy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no fuperficial 
and floating artificer ; but a diver into caufes, and into the 
myfteries of proportion. JVotton s Arckiteffw e. 

To DIVERGE, v. n. [diverge, Latin.] To tend various ways 
from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from feveral points of any 
objeft, and fall perpendicularly on any refle&ing furface, fliall 
afterwards diverge from fo many points. A eioton s it. 

Divergent, adj. [from diver gens , Lat.] Tending to various 

parts from one point. 

DFvers. adj. [diverfus, Latin.] Several; fundry; more than 

one. It is now grown out of ufe. , 

We have divers examples in the primitive church of iuen 
as, by fear, being compelled to facrifice to ftrange go s, a ter 
repented, and kept ft ill the office 01 preaching tno^o pe^ 

The teeth breed when the child is a year and a half old: 
then they caft them, and new ones come about feven yeaia, 
but divers have backward teeth come at twenty, tome at 
and forty. bacon’s Natural Ht/hry, N • 75 £ 

Divers letters were (hot into the "tY 

Solyman’s councils were revealed. Knolles j hjr. J 

Divers friends thought it ftrange, that a white d 7 / 

fhould acquire a rich colour, upon the affuto 

water. # ^ 

Di'verse. adj. [ diverfus , Latin.] 

1. Different from another. ■ r m 

Four great beafts came up from the fea, ^ 

2. Different from itfelf ; various; multiform, diftufed. ^ 

Eloquence is a great and diver je thing, noi 1 

favour any man fo much as to be who y ns. - 

- y . i- o- j t ; s little ufed but in the laitlcme. 



was next thy care ; 

Pope’s Dunciad, b. «• 


air. 


3. In different directions. 

To feize his papers, Curl. 

His papers light, fly diverfe tom in 
Diversification, n.f [from diverjifyj 
1. The a a of changing forms or qualities. _ com - 

If you confider how varioufly (eveiai tllIL y . y uC ipl eS , or 
pounded, you will not wonder that fuci iui u i. man ners 
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manners of diverffication , fhould generate differing colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

2. Variation; variegation. _ 

3. Variety of forms ; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. 

This which is here called a change of will, is not a change 
of his will, but a change in the objedf, which feems to make 
a diverfification of the will, but indeed is the fame will diver- 
flfied. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To DiveRsify. v. a. [diverf.fier, French.] 

1. To make different from another ; to diftinguifh. 

There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much feparated 
and diverfified one from another as the fpecies of fenfible things 
are diftinguifhed one from another. Locke . 

Male fouls are diverfified with fo many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials fufficient to furnifh out their 
different inclinations. Add fin’ s Spectator, N°. 21 1« 

It was eafler for Homer to find proper fentiments for Gre- 
cian generals, than for Milton to diver fify his infernal council 
with proper characters. Addfion’s Spectator. 

2 . To make different from itfelf ; to vary ; to variegate. 

The country being diverfified between hills and dales, 
woods and plains, one place more clear, another more dark- 
lome, it is a pleafant picture. Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of fome fpecies, a compofition 
of matter, which may be much diverfified. Bacon s Nat. Hifi. 

DiveRsion. n.f. [from divert.] 

1. The act of turning any thing off from its courfe. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work reten- 
tion of the fap for a time, and diverfiion of it to the fprouts 
that were not forward. Bacon’s Natural Hi ft or y. 

2 . The caufe by which any thing is turned from its proper 
courfe or tendency. , 

Fortunes, honour, friends. 

Are mere diverfions from love’s proper object, 

Which only fs itfelf. Denham’s Sophy. 

3. Sport; fomething that unbends the mind by turning it off 
from care. Diverfion feems to be fomething lighter than 
amufernent, and lefs forcible than pleafiure. 

You for thofe ends whole days in council fit, 

And the diverfions of your youth forget. Waller . 

In the book of games and diverfions the reader’s mind may 
be fuppofed to be relaxed. Add foil’s Spectator. 

Such productions of wit and humour as expofe vice and 
folly, furnifh ufeful diverfions to readers. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. [In war.] The act or purpofe of drawing the enemy off from 
fome defign, by threatening or attacking a diftant part. 

Diversity, n.f. [diverfite,Yr. from diverfiitas, Latin.] 

1. Difference; difllmilitude ; unlikenefs. 

Then is there in this diverfity no contrariety. Hooker, b.v. 
They cannot be divided, but they will prove oppofite ; and 
not refting in a bare divefity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South’s Sermons. 

2 . Variety. 

The diverfity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to caufe 
diffenfion in churches. Hooker, 

The moft common diverfity of human conftitutions arifes 
from the folid parts, as to their different degrees of ftren^th 

' and tenfion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Diftincft being ; not identity. 

Society cannot fubfift without a diverfity of ftations ; and if 
God fhould grant every one a middle ftation, he would defeat 
the very fcheme of happinefs propofed in it. Rogers. 

Confidering any thing as exifting, at any determined time 
and place, we compare it with itfelf exifting at another time, 
and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfity. Locke. 

4. Variegation. 

A waving glow his bloomy .beds difplay, 

Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. p 0 p e , Epiftle 4. 

Di'versly. adv. [from diverje.] 

1. In different ways ; differently ; varioufly. 

Our common neceflities, and the lack we all have as well 
of ghoftly, as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily known • 
but the gifts of God are fo diverfiy beftowed, that it feldom 
appearethwhat all receive: what all ftand in need of feldom 
liet £ h ‘ d - Hooker, b.v. f. 40 

?. f r th r ei P do dlmr fiy work, as they have their medium 
ftiverfiy difpofed. _ Bacon’s Natural Hifi or y, NR 264. 

Whether the king did permit it to fave his purfe, or to 
communicate the envy of a bufmefs, difpleafing to his people, 
was diverfiy interpreted. 

i.eiceftev bewrayed a defire to plant him in the queen’s 
favour, which was diverfiy interpreted by fuch as thought 
that great artizan of courts to do nothing by chance, £or 
much by affe&ion. 0 7 Wot ton 

The univerfal matter, which Mofcs comprehendeth under 
the names of heaven and earth, is by divers diverfiy under- 

°° d ’ ' , &*l«gh's Hifiory of the World. 

W imam s arm 

Could nought avail, however fam’d in war; 

Vol I armiCS leagu d> that d ' lV€r h aflay’d 
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fo 


To curb his power. 

2. In different directions ; to different points. 

On life’s vaft ocean diverfiy we fail ; 

Reafon the card, but paflion is the gale. Pope’s Bffi on Mart* 

To DIVE'RT. v. a. [ diverto , Latin.] 

1. To turn off from any dire&ion or courfe. 

I rather will fubjedt me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. Shakf pears , 

He finds no reafon to have his rent abated, became a 
greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. Locke . 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to ridicule. Addifon’s Freeholder, N '. 45^ 

Nothing more is requifite for producing ail the variety of 
colours and degrees of refrangibility, than that the rays of 
light be bodies of different fizes; the leaft of which may 
make violet the weakeft and darkeft of the colours, and be 
more eafily diverted by refracting fur facts from the right 
courfe ; and the reft, as they are bigger and bigger, make 
the ftronger and more lucid colours, blue, green, yellow, and 
red, and be more and more difficultly diverted. Newton’s Opt. 

2. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of England would have had an abfolute con- 
queft of Ireland, if their whole power had been employed ; 
but ftill there arofe fundry occalions, which divided and di- 
verted their power fome other way. Davies on Ireland. 

3. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how Ample, to thefe cates compar’d, 

W as that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Milton’s Pa. Reg ; 
They avoid pleafure, left they fhould have their affections 
tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted from the love of him 
who is to be the only comfort. Addifon on Italy . 

Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, fometimes fhe divert s 
From folid counfel. . Phillips. 

4. Topleafe; to exhilerate. See Diversion. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftruCI the kingdom 
by his papers. Swift. 

5. Tofubvert; to deftrov, in Shakefpeare. 

Frights, changes; h or routs, n 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ftates. Shak. T’roil.cmd CrefJ. 

DiveRter. n.f. [from the verb.] Any thing that diverts or 
alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a 
cheerer of his fpirits, and a diverter of fadnefe. Walton’s Angle 

To DIVERTFSE. V. a. [diver tifer^ French; diverto, Latin.} 
To pleafe; to exhilerate; to divert. A word now little 
ufed. 

Let orators inftruCI, let them divertife, and let them move 
us, this is what is properly meant by the word fait. Dryden. 

DiveRtisement. n.f. [diveniffement, French.J Diverfion ; 
delight ; pleafure. A word now not much in ufe. 

How fond foever men are of bad divertifem'ent , it will prove 
mirth which ends in heavinefs. Government of the Tongue. 

DiveRtive. adj. [from divert ] Recreative; amufive; exhi- 
lerating. 

J would not exclude the common accidents of life, nor 
even things of a pleafant and divertive nature, fo they are 
innocent,^ irom converfation. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To DIVERT, v. a. [devefiir, French. The Englifh word is 
tnerefore more properly written devefil. See D eves y.] To 
ftrip; to make naked. 

1 hen of his arms Androgeus ho dhuefts \ 

H;s fword, hit, fhield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denham. 
Let us dive ft the gay phantom of temporal happinefs, of 
all that falfe luftre and ornament in which the pride, theYaf- 
fions, and the folly of men have drefled it up. Rogers’s Serm. 

Di VENTURE, n.f [from divefi.] The acl of putting ofF. 

. * dl ff e fiure of mortality difpenfes them from thofe labo- 
rious and avocating duties which are here requifite to be 
performed. Boyle's slraphick L:ve. 

Dr vidable. ady [from dmido-l Separate; different; parted. 
A word not ufed. r 

How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable fhore, ? ShakcBb 

Divi dany adj. [from divide.] Different; feparate a * 
not in ufe. r 


eare . 
A word 


intun. 


^ winn d brothers of one womb, 

Whofe procreation, refidertce, and birth 

Tn j ouch T th feveral formnes - Shak. Ti 

1 o UlVIUiL, v. a. [divido, Latin ] 

1 . To part one whole into different pieces. 

Divide the living child in two, and give half to the ore, 
and half to the other. T jgi ■ 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize, P 2S ‘ 

Or both divide the frown ; 

He rais’d a mortal to the fkies. 

She drew an an2:el down. DrvAt-J? cv r> •/• 

• '"Y diV>M im ° inde Pendent‘ focietfes 

ing different languages. ues ’ *P ea1c - 

2 - 1,0 feparate k8e P a F a " 5 to ftand as a partition betw^m 
7 H Let 
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Let there be firmament in the midft of the waters, alid 
2 et it divide the waters from the waters. Gen. i. 

You mud go 

Where feas, and winds, and defarts will divide you. Dr yd. 

3* To difunite by difcord. 

There {hall five in one houfe be divided. Luke xii. 

4. To deal out ; to give in {hares. 

1 hen in the midft a tearing groan did break 
1 he name of Anthony : it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Sbakef. Anthony and CLopatra'. 
Divide the prey into two parts, between them that took 
the war upon them, who went out to battle, and between all 
the congregation. Num xxxi. 27. 

Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over their fami- 
lies, and had a right to divide the earth by families. Locke . 

To Divi'de. v.n. To part; to funder; to break fricndfnip. 
Love cools, friendfhip falls off. 

Brothers divide. Sbakef peace's King Lear. 

Di'vi dend. n.f. [from divide .] A {hare ; the part allotted 
in divifion. 

Each perfon fhould adapt to himfelf his peculiar fhare, like 
other dividends. Decay of Piety'. 

If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So vaft a prize, let each his portion {hare: 

Make a juft dividend', and, if not all, 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. Dry den' s Fables. 

Dividend is the number given to b : parted or divided. 

Cocker' s Arithmetick. 

Div r ; DER. n.f. [from divide.] 

j. That which parts any thing into pieces. 

According as the body moved, the divider did more and 
more enter into the divided body; fo it joined itfelf to fome 
new parts of the medium, or divided body, and did in like 
manner forfake others. Digby on the Soul. 

2. A diftributer ; he who deals out to each his {hare. 

Who made me a judge or divider over you ? Lu. xii. 14. 

3. A difuniter; the perfon orcaufe that breaks concord. 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, by a ftrange 
revolution, been the great uniter of a divided people. ( Swift. 

4. A particular kind of compaffes. 

Divi'dual. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Divided; {hared or par- 
ticipated in common with others. 

She fhines, 

Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds. 

With thoufand thoufand ftars ! Miltori s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 
Divina'tion. n.f. [ divinatio , Latin.] 

Divination is a prediction or foretelling of future things, 
which are of a fecret and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. Ay tiff e' s Parergon. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the entrails 
of beafts, or by other the like frivolous divinations. Hooker. 

Surely there* is no enchantment againft Jacob, neither is 
there any divination againft Ilrael. Num. xxiii. 23. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a fweet difgrace. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His count’nance did imprint an awe ; 

And naturally all fouls to his did bow, 

As wands of divination downward draw. 

And point to beds where fov’reign gold doth grow. Dryden. 
The excellency of the foul is feen by its power of divining 
in di earns: that feveral fuch divinat ons have been made, none 
can queftion who believes the holy writings. Addijon' s Speed ai. 
DIVFNE. adj. [di vinus, Latin.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of God. 

Her line 

Was hero- make, half human, half divine. Dryden. 

2 . Proceeding from God ; not natural ; not human. 

The benefit of nature’s light is not thought excluded as 
unnecefiary, becaufe the neceffity of a divine light is mag- 
nified. Hooker. 

Inftru&ed, you’d explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Plackmore' s Creation. 

3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. 

The divinejl and richeft mind, 

Both by art’s purchafe and by nature’s dower, 

That ever was from heav’n to earth confin’d. 

4. Prefageful ; divining; prefeient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 

Mifgave him ; he the fault’ring meafure felt. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

Divi'ne. n.f 

1. A tninifter of the gofpel ; a prieft ; a clergyman. 

Claudio muft die to-morrow: let him be furmfhed with 
divines , and have all charitable preparation. Sh. MeafforMecf. 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his difeourfe ; for he 
fpoke like a divine in armour. Bacon s Holy War . 

A divine has nothing to fay to the wifeft congregation, 
w r hich he may not exprefs in a manner to be underftood by 
the meaneft among them. Swift. 

2 . A man {killed in divinity ; a theologian. 

Th’ eternal caufe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firft divines. Denham. 


Davies. 
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To Divi'ne. v. a. [ divino , Latin.] 

1 . To foretell ; to foreknow ; to prefage. 

Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfall ? Shakefpe 

To Divi'ne. v. n. 

1. To utter prognoftication.^ 

Then is Caefar and he knit together. If I 

divine of this unity, I would not prophefy fo. 

The prophets thereof divine for money. 

2. To feel prefaces. 

If fecret powers 

Suggeft but truth to my divining thoughts, 

This pretty lad will prove our country’s biifs. Shak. H.V I. 

3. To conjc&ure ; to guefs. 

The beft of commentators can but guefs at his meaning; 
rjone can be certain he has divined rightly. Dryd. Juv. Deaic. 
He took it with a bow, and foon divin'd 
T he feeming toy was rot for nought defign’d. Dryd. Fables. 

In change of torment would be eafe. 

Could you divine what lovers bear ; 

Even you, Prometheus, would confefs 
There is no virtue like defpair. Granville, 

Divi'nelv. adv. [from d'vine.] 

1. By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly divine faith, 
has to do with no propofitions but thofe which are fuppofed to 
be divinely infpired. Locke. 

This topick was very fitly and divinely made ufe of by our 
apoftle, in his conference with philofophers, and the inquifutive 
people of Athens. Bent l y' s Sermons. 

2. Excellently in the fupreme degree. 

The Grecians moft divinely have given to the active per- 
fection of men, a name exprefling both beauty and good- 
nefs. Hooker. 

She fair, divinely fair ! fit love for gods. Milt. Par. Lojl, 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 
l oo noble for revenge. Creech's Juvenal , Sat. 13. 

3. In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns appear’d, 

That on the forehead {hone divinely bright. 

And o’er the banks diffus’d a yellow light. Addifon's Italy. 
Divi' neness. n.f. [from divine. J 

1. Divinity; participation of the divine nature. 

Is it then impoflible to diftinguifh the divinenefs of this 
book from that which is humane? Crew's Lofmol. kac. 

2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. 

Bv Jupiter, an angel! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon : behold divinenefs 
No elder than a boy. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Divi'ner. n.f. [from To divine.] 

1. One that profefles divination, or the art of revealing occult 
things by fupernatural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner , laid claim to me, 
called me Dronio, and fwore I was affured to her ; told me 
what privy marks I had about me. Shak. Comedy of Err ours. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of delufion, the 
devil runs into corners, cxcrcifing meaner trumperies, and adding 
his deceits in witches, magicians, diviners , and fuch inferior 
feducers. Brown's Vulgar Err curs , b.vn.c.ri. 

2. Conjedlurer; gueffer. 

If he himfelf be confcious of nothing he then thought on, 
he muft be a notable diviner of thoughts that can allure im 

that he was thinking. oc e ‘ 

Divi'neress. n.f. [from dviner.] A prophetefs; a woman 

profeffing divination. 

The mad divinerefs had plainly writ, 

A time fhould come, but many ages yet, 

In which finifter deffinies ordain, , n , 

A dame fhould drown with all her feather d train. 0 
Divi'nity. n.f. [divi nitiy French, fro m divinitas, atin ,‘- 

1 . Participation of the nature and excellence ol Go ; el ) ’ 
godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, T n h W 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton's Paradife E j , • * 
When he attributes divinity to other things t an 
it is only a divinity by way of participation. • J 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being ; the Caufe of cauic 

2. Falfe god. 

Vain idols, deities that nc er before 
In Ifracl’s lands had fix’d their dire abodes, ^ 

Beaftly divinities , and groves of Gods. 

4. Celeftial being. . , . 1 _ create, 

God doubtlefs can govern this machine f ub fer- 

by more d i reel and eafy methods than f s p/ } d. PriM- 


vient divinities. 

Fhe fcience of divine things ; theology*^ _ 
Hear him but reafon in divinity , 
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And, all admiring with an inward wifh. 

You would defire the king were made a prelate. Sh. H. V I. 

Truft not my age. 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity , 

If this fweet lady lie not guiltlefs here . „ 

Under fome biting ei rour. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Among hard words I number thofe which are peculiar to 

divinity , as it is a fcience. J 

6 Something fupernatural. . , . . . 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either m ha 1- 

vity, chance, or death. Shakefp. Merry Wives oflkindjor. 
DIVISIBLE, adj. [divifibilis, Latin.] Capable of being divided 

into parts; difcerptible ; feparabie. . 

When we frame in our minds any notion of matter, we 
conceive nothing elfe but extenfion and bulk, which is impe- 
netrable, or divifibk and paffive. Jr e,,t!ey ’t 

Divisibility. n. f. [divijibilite, French.] The quality ot ad- 
mitting divifion or reparation of parts. 

The moft palpable abfurdities will prefs the afierters ot 

infinite divi/Mily. Glam. Sag. c. 7. 

This will eafily appear to any one, who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, or divifibility of 

rnatter ’ T>t- TIT 

Davi'sibleness. n.f [from divifible.] Divifibihty. 

Naturalifts difagree about the origin of motion, and the 
indefinite divifiblenefs of matter. Boyle. 

Division, n.f. [ divifio , Latin.] 

1. The a £t of dividing any thing into parts; 

Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and commanded 
it to part afunder, and to make a divifion betwixt the wateio. 

-lEjdr.Vi. 41. 

2. The ftate of being divided. 

3. That by which any thing is kept apart ; partition. 

4. The part which is feparated from the reft by dividing. 

If v/e look into communities an divifions of men, we ob- 
ferve that the difereet man, not the witty, guides the conver- 
sion. Addifon's Spectator, N 3 . 225. 

5. Difunion; difcord; difference. 

There was a divfion among the people, becaufe of 
him. 7 ° vii. 43. 

As to our divifions with the Romanifts, were our diffe- 
rences the produ£t of heat, they would, like ftnall clefts in the 
ground, want hut a cool feafon to cement them. Dec. of Piety. 

6. Parts into which a difeourfe is diftributed. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the beft 
I could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. Locke. 

Exprefs the heads of your divifions in as few and clear 
words as you can, otherwife I never can be able to retain 
them. Swift. 

7. Space between the notes of mufick, or parts of a mufical 
compofure ; juft time 

Thy tongue 

Makes Welfh as fweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen, in a Summer’s bower, 

With ravilhing divifion to her lute. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Our tongue will run divifions in a tune, not miffing a note, 
even when our thoughts are totally engaged elfewhere. Glanv. 

8. Diftin&ion. 

I will put a divifion between my people and thy people. Ex. 
g. [In arithmetick.] The feparation or parting of any number 
or quantity given, into any parts afligned. Cocker's Arithmetick . 
ID. Subdivision; diftindlion of the general into fpecies. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relifh of them ; but abound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime, 

Acting it many ways. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

DivFsor. n.f [ divifor, Latin. ] The number given, by 
which the dividend is divided ; the number which fheweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be divided into. 
DIVO'RCE. n.f [divorce, ¥r. from divortium, Latin.] The 
legal feparation of hufband and wife. 

Divorce is a lawful feparation of hufband and wife, made 
before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the 
caufe, and fufficient proof made thereof. A- life's Parergon. 
To reftore the king. 

He counfels a divorce, a lofs of her. 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loft hqrluftre. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
He had in his eye the divorce which had pafted betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. Dryden' s Dedicat. to the JEn. 

2. Separation ; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation of mind, 
and divorce of affections in her, from my religion. K. Charles. 

Thefe things, to be a baftard, and to be born out of law- 
ful wedlock, are convertible the one with the other ; and ’tis 
hard to make divorce between thofe things that are fo near in 
nature to each other, as being convertible terms. AyUjfe's Par. 

3. 1 he fentence by which a marriage is diffolved* 

4. 1 he c&ufe of any penal feparation. 

Go with me, like good angelsj to my end ; 

And as the long divorce of fteel falls on me* 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice. 


And lift my foul to heav’n. Sbakef pear e s Henry 

To Divorce, v. a. [from the noun,] 

j q’ 0 feparate a hufband or wife from the other. 

2. To force afunder ; to feparatc by violence. ■ , 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce the.e t-vvo c 
tences, the former of which doth {hew how the latter is re- 
{trained, and not marking the former, *0 conclude by the 
latter of them? Booker, • 

The continent and the ifland were continued together, 
within mens remembrance, by a draw-bridge ; but is now 
divorced by the downfallen cliff's. C draw's Survey of Cornwall 
So Teem’d her youthful foul not eas ly lore d. 

Or from fo fair, fo fweet a feat divorc'd. Waller, 

3. To feparate from another. 

If thou wer’t not glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Sepulch’ring an adultrefs. Shakefpeare’s King Lea r. 

If fo be it were poflible, that all other ornaments ol mine 
mioftt be had in their full perfe&ion, neverthelefs the mind, 
that fhould poftefs them divorced from piety, could be but a 
fpedlacle of commiferation. Hooker . 

4. To take away. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 

To ojve up willingly that noble title 
Your matter wed me to : nothing but death' ^ 

Shall e’er divorce my dignities. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Divorcement, n.f [ tom divorce.] Divorce; feparation 0., 


marriage. , . . 

Write her a bill of divorcement , and give it in her hand, 

and fend her out ol his houfe. , Deutr . 1 * 

DivoTcer. n.f. [from divorce.] The perfon or caufe which 
produces divorce or feparation. 

Death is the violent efti anger of acquaintance, the eternal 
divorcer of marriage. Drummond's Cypr. Grove. 

Diure'tick. adj. [^s^nz<^.] Haying the power to provoke 
urine. 

Diur sticks are deco< 5 tions, emulftons, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, that relax the urinary paffages : fuch as rekx 
ought to be tried before fuch as force and ftimulatc. 
Thofe emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder 
them from perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbutbmt . 

DIU'RNAL. adj. [diurnus, Latin.] 

1 . Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is a ftiort year, the greateft: 
heat about two in the afternoon, when the fun is paft the 
meridian, which is the diurnal folftice, and the fame is evi- 
dent from the thermometer., Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 
Think, ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Refle£led, may with matter fere foment. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. Conftituting the day. 

Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rife in our’s ? Prior. 

3. Perforrned in a day; daily; quotidian. 

The prime orb. 

Incredible how fvvift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal. Milton s Para di-e Left, b. iv. /. 594. 

The diurr.al and annual revolution of the fun have been.; 
from the beginning of nature, conftant, regular, and univer- 
fally obfervable by all mankind. Locke. 

Diu'rnal. n.J. [diurnal, French.] A journal; a day-book. 
Diurnallv. adv. [from diurnal.] Daily; everyday. 

As we make the enquiries, we {hall diurnally communicate 
them to the publick. Tatler, N y . 56. 

Diuti/rnit v. n.f. [diuturnitas, Latin ] Length of duration. 
Such a coming, as it might be faid, that that generation 
fhould not pafs ’till it was ful filed, they needed not fuppofe 
of fuch diuturnity. Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 

To DIVUTGE. v. a. [divnlgo, Latin.] 

1. To pubhfli ; to make publick; to reveal to the world. 

Men are better contented to have their commendations 
fuppreffed than the contrary much divulged. Ho-ker, Dedicat. 

I will pluck the veil of modefty frora the fo feeming miftrefs 
Page, and divulge Page himfelf for a fecure and wilful Acteon. 

Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of TVindfor, 
Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv’d, 

The king himfelf divulg'd, the land believ’d. Dryden' s JEn. 
You are deprived of the right over your own fentiments, 
of the privilege of every human creature, to divulge or con- 
ceal them. _ * Pope. 

The cabinets of the Tick, and the clofets of the dead, have 
been ranfacked to publifh our private letters, and divulge to 
all mankind the moft fecret fentimeiits of friendfhip. Pote 

2. To proclaim. 

This is true glory and renown, wheri God 
Looking on th’ earth, with approbation, marks 
The juft man, and divulges him through heav’n 
To all his angels, who with true applaufe 
Recount his praifes. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii, 

Divu'lger. n. J. [from divulge.] A publifher /one that ex- 
pofes to publick view. 
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T think not any thing in my letteH could tend fo much to 
tny reproach, as tire odious divulging of them did to the in- 
famy of the divulgers. King Charles. 

DivuYsion. n.f. [divulfio, Latin.] Fhe adl of plucking awry. 
Ariftotle, in his Lthicks, takes up the conceit of the beaver, 
and the divulfwi of his te ft ides. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. 
To JDi'zen. v. a. [This word feems corrupted from digbt. J 
T o drefs ; to deck ; to rig out. A low word. 

Your ladyfhip lifts up the fa(h to be feen ; 

For fure I had dizen'd you out like a queen. Swift. 

Di'zzard. n.f [from dizzy.] A blockhead ; a fool. Didt. 
Di'zziness. n.f. [from dizzy.] Giddinefs ; whirl in the head. 
Fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fome to diftradtion, 
and caufeth an aching and dizzinefs in founder heads. Glanv. 
Di'ZZY. adj. [tup, tupg, Saxon.] 

1. Giddy; vertiginous; having in the head the fenfation of 
turning round. 

All on a fudden miferable pain 
Surpriz’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. Milton's ParadiJ'e Lojl, b. ii. /. 753. 

2. Caufing giddinefs. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low ! 

T he crows and choughs that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakefp. King Lear . 

3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 

What followers, what retinue can’ft thou gain ? 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou can’ft feed them on thy coft ? Milton. 
To Di'zzy. v. a. [from the adjedfive.j To whirl round; to 
make giddy. 

Not the dreadful fpout, 

Which (hipmen do the hurricano call, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defeent, than (hall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

To DO. v. a. prefer. did\ part. paff. done. [ton, Sax. doen, Dut.J 

1. To pradtife or act any thing good or bad. 

Thou haft done evil above all that were before thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, aud do good. PJ'alnis. 

2 . To perform ; to atchieve. 

They help, who hurt fo fmall ; 

And he hath nothing done , that doth not all. Daniel's C. War . 

Learn to live well, that thou may’it die fo too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

What is the reafon a man’s arm won’t fmile and frown, 
and do all the intelle£lual poftures of the countenance ? Collier . 

3. To execute; to difeharge. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince, 

Do a fair mefiage to his kingly ears ? Shak. Trail, and Creff. 

Pindarus is come 

To do you falutation from his mafter. Shakefp . Jul. Ccefar. 

4. To caufe. 

A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenfer. 

Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 

Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire. 

Nothing but death can do me to refpire. Fairy Sftueen, b. ii. 

5. To tranfadF 

The thing was not done in a corner. Adis xxvi. 26. 

6. To produce any effedt to another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 

Shakefpcare's Coriolanus. 
Thou haft, Sebaftian, done good feature fhame. Shakefp. 
If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me, 

Speak to me. Shakefpearc' s Hamlet. 

’Tis true, I did fo ; nor was it in vain : 

She did me right, and fatisfy’d my vengeance. Rowe. 

You do her too much honour: fhe hath neither fen fe nor 
tafte, if fhe date •' refufe you. Swift. 

To have recourfl .0; to pradtife as the laft effort, commonly 
in the form of a paflionate interrogation. 

What will ye do in the end thereof? Jer. v. 8 1. 

8. To perform for the benefit of another. 

I know what God will do for me. 

Adis of mercy done to the poor, fhall then be accepted, 
and rewarded, as done to our Saviour himfelf. Atterb. Sermons . 
To exert ; to put forth. 

Do thy diligence, to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 9. 

10. To manage by way of intercourfe or dealing ; to have buli- 
nefs ; to deal. 

No man, who hath to do with the king, will think himfelf 
fafe, unlefs you be his good angel, and guide him. Bacon. 

I have been deterred by an indifpofttion from having much 
to do with fteams of fo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 

W hat had I to do with kings and courts ? 

My humble lot had caft me far beneath them. Roiue. 

11. To gain a point ; to effedf by influence. 

It is much, thatajeft with a fad brow will do with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his fhoulders. Shakefp. Henry IV". 
His queen, notwithftanding {lie had prefented him with 
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divers children, and with a crown alfo, though he would 
acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. Baaris H. Vn 

\2. I o make any thing what it is not. * vu * 

Off with the crown, and with the crown his head • 

And whilft we breathe take him to do him dead. Sh.Hvi 

13. To finifh ; to end. * ’ * 

As for this mercy. 

Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 

The battle done , and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardon! Shakefpcare's King Lea 

Go on to the reading of fome part of the New Teftament 
not carelefly, or in bafte, as if you had a mind to have^«! 
but attentively, as to be able to give fome account of whar 
you have read. 1 jy c | 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was dom, P ' 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. ZW» 

14. To conclude; to fettle. 

When all is done , there is no man can ferve his own intereft 
better than by ferving God. Tilloi fan's Sermons 

15. To put. 

Why, Warwick, who fhould do the duke to death? Shak 
The lord Aubrey Vere, 

Was done to death ? Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p_ j;;. 

16. 1 his phrafe, what to do with , fignifies how to beftow* 
what ufe to make of; what courfe to take; how to employ- 
which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity, that if it 
were not for God, they would not know what to do with them- 
felves, or how to enjoy themfelves for one hour. Tillotfon. 

To Do. v. n . 

1. To aft or behave in any manner well or ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former manners : they fear 
not the Lord, neither do they after the law and commandment 
which the Lord commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings. 

As every prince fhould govern as he would defire to be go- 
verned, fo every fubjedf ought to obey as he would defire to 
be obeyed, according to the maxim of doing as we would be 
done by. Temple. 

2 . To make an end ; to conclude. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every moment difeover 
fomething new ; but when you have done, you will have but 
a confufed notion of the place. Spectator, N°. 47. 

3. To ceafe to be concerned with ; to ceafe to care about; to 
deflft from notice or pra&ice. 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to deftroy one 
body, unlefs they were fure to mafter them when they had 
done with them. Stillingfeet' s Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I have done zuith Chaucer, when I have anfwered fome ob- 
jections. Drydens Fables , Prf 

We have not yet done with affenting to propofitions at firft 
hearing, and underftanding their terms. Locke. 

Having done with fuch amufements, we give up what we 
cannot difown. Pope. 

4. To fare ; to be with regard to ficknefs or health. 

Good woman, how do'fl thou? 

The better that it pleafes your good worfhip to afk. Shak. 

5. To fucceed ; to fulfil a purpofe. 

Come, ’tis no matter ; we fhall do without him. Addifoni 
You would do well to prefer a bill agairift all kings and 
parliaments fince the conqueft ; and, if that won’t do, chal- 
lenge the crown. Collier on Duelling. 

6. To Do is ufed for any verb to fave the repetition of the word; 
as, I fhall c;mc , but if I do not , go aivay ; that is, if 1 come 
not. 

Thus painters Cupid paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrows two. Sidney'. 
If any thing in the world deferve our ferious ftudy and con- 
fideration, thofe principles of religion do. Tillotfon 1 s Sermons. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for what does fo, 
prevents too vigorous a motion through the arteries. Arbuthn. 

7. Do is a word of vehement command, or earneft requeft; as, 
help me, do ; make hajle, do. 

If thou haft loft thy land, do not alfo lofe thy conftancy; 
and if thou muft die a little fooner, yet do not die impa- 
tiently. Taylors Rule of living holy . 

I am enfnared ; 

Heaven’s birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings: 

■ — Loofe me. — I will free thee. 

— Do, and I’ll be thy flave. Dryden s King Arthur- 

8 .To Do is put before verbs fometimes expletively ; as, l 9 

love , or, I love ; / did love , or, 1 loved. . 

The Turks do acknowledge God the father, creator 0 
heaven and earth, being the firft perfon in the! rinity, t oug 
they deny (he reft. 

This juft reproach their virtue does excite ; 

They ftand, they join, they thicken to the fight. Dry • 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. c ?‘ 

9. Sometimes emphatically ; as, I do hate him, but will no wroi 

him. 

Perdition catch my foul 

But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not, n » 
Chaos is conte again. 
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so. Sometimes by way df oppofiticn ; as, / did love him, butfeorn 
him now. 

To Doat. v. n. See To Dote. 

DO'CIBLE. adj. [ docilis , Latin.] Tradlable ; docile; eafy 
to be taught. 

The Alinine feaft of foW-thiftles and brambles is commonly 
fet before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 
tendered: and moft docible age. Milton. 

Do'cibleness. n.f. [from docible.] Teachablenefs ; docility; 
readinefs to learn. 

I might enlarge in commendation of the noble hound, as 
alfo of the dociblenefs of dogs in general. Walton's Angler. 

DO'CILE. adj. [docilis, Latin.] 

1. Teachable; eafily inftruefted ; tradlable. 

Dogs foon grow accuftomed to whatever they afe taught, 
and, being docile and tradlable, are very ufeful. Ellis's Voyage. 

2. With to before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the fecret adts of ill, 

With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 

Docility, n.f. [docilite, French, from docilitas, Lat.] Aptnefs 
to be taught ; readinefs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underftanding was apt- 
nefs and docility, and all that they attributed to his will was a 
poffibility to be virtuous. South's Sermons. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature 
for ufe ? The docility of an elephant, and the infitiency of 
a camel for travelling in defarts ? Grew' s Cofm. Sac. 

Dock, n.f [bocca, Saxon.] 

The cup of the flower confifts of fix leaves, three large, 
and red ; the other three lefter, and green : in the middle of 
the cup are placed fix ftamina. 'Fhe three outer fmall leaves 
, of the cup fall away, when ripe ; but the three inner large 
leaves join together, and form a triangular covering, in the 
middle of which are contained three fhining cornered feeds. 
The fpecies are feventeen, ten of which grow wild, feveral 
of them being ufed in medicine; and the fort called the orien- 
tal burdock, is faid to be the true rhubarb. Millar. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy nofe : 

Cut down the dock, ’twill fprout again ; but know 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swift. 

DOCK, n.f 1 he ftump of the tail, which remains after 
docking. 

'1 he tail of a great rhinoceros is not well deferibed by Bon- 
tius. 1 he dock is about half an inch thick, and two inches 
broad, like an apothecary’s fpatuia. Grew's Mufaum. 

Dock, n.f [As fome imagine of ko^sTov. ] A place where water 
is let in or out at pleafure, where (hips are built or laid up. 

There are docks for their gallies and men of war, moft of 
them full ; as well as work-houfes for all land and naval pre- 
parations. Addfon on Italy. 

To Dock. v. a. [from dock, a tail.] 

1. To cut off a tail. 

2. To cut any thing fhort. 

One 01 tv. o flood conftant centry, who docked all favours 
handed down ; and fpread a huge invifible net between the 
prince and fubjedt* through which nothing of value could 

_ Swift' s Examiner, N°. ig. 

3. 1 o cut off a reckoning; to cut off an entail. 

4- To lay the fhip in a dock. 

Do'cket. n.f. A direction tied upon goods; a fummaryof a 
larger writing. zy/? 

DOCTOR, n.f. [daft or, Latin.] 

1 * ^ ne tbat bas taken the higheft degree in the faculties of divl- 

nity, law, or phyfick. In fome univerfities they have do&ors 
ot muiick. In its original import it means a man fo well 
verled in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it* 

No woman had it, but a civil dottor. 

Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 

And begg d the ring. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
hen Food there up one in the council, a pharifee, named 
Gamaliel, a dofior of laws. /in* v 0J 

-2. A man (killed in any profeflion. * 

n ^ ubtlc ^ ors Scriptures made their pride, 

Sflufts, like cocks, ftruck out each other’s eyes. Denham 
_flach profelyte would vote his doctor beft, 

2 A ohvfly bf ° 1Ute eXC k luri0n J t0 the reft * D Dd Hind and Panth. 

■3- ‘i pmhcian ; one who undertakes the cure of difeafes. 

Bvm^cipe life may be prolong’d, yet death 

ill icize the dotlor too. Hbatejpecre’s Gymbelim. 

Mow does your patient, dottor V 
■ Lot fo lick, my lord, 

ChiU ren 'T 111 W ‘ C , h thick “ming fancies. Shakefp. Mach. 
t 1 , . W J no ^ r^ke thofe medicines from the dofytor's 

dn \‘ ch , the ' V wil! fr om a nurfe or mother. Gov. of Tongue 
o pothecaries let the learn’d preferibe, J 1 
l hat men may die without a double bribe : 

Met them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 

Vol I 1Cn d0£t0rS have fl £ n ’ d thc bloody bill 


D O I? 

He that can cure by recreation, and make pleafure the Ve- 
hicle of health, is a doctor at it in good earneft. Collier . 

In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who recovered, owed 
their lives to the ftrength of nature and a good conftitution, 
while fuch a one happened to be ihedcffbr. Stuff. 

Any able or learned man. , 

The fimpleft perfon, that can hut apprehend and fpeak 
ife, is as much judge of it as the' greateft defior in the 


fenfe 


Dig by of Bodies . 
a. [froni the noun.] To phyfick; to cure; 


fcbool. 

To Dg'ctor. v 

to treat with medicines. A low word. 

Do'ctoral. adj. [doftoralis, Latin.] Relating to the degree 
of a dodfor. 

Dg'ctorally. adv. [from doctoral.] In manner of a dodfor. 
The phyficians reforted to him to touch hispulfe, and con- 
fider of his difeafe dodi orally at their departure. Hakewitl. 
Do'ctorship. n.f. [from dodlor.] The rank of a dodtor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then the prefident 
of the college^ after he had received all the graces and degrees* 

tlwa r\ n nd A Q I] t fl 1 


the proeftorfhip and the doftorfnip, that could 
there. 

DoctriVal. adj. [dodlrina, Latin.] 


Clarendon ; 


1. 


2. 


Containing dodlr'ine, or fomething formally taught. 

The verfe naturally affords us the dodlrinal propofition, 
which fhall be our fubjedL South's Sermons. 

Not fuch as affent to every word in Scripture, can be faid 
in doctrinal s to deny Chrift. South's Sermons . 

Pertaining to the act or means cf teaching. 

To this end the word of God no otherwfife ferveth, than 
only in the nature of a dodtrinal inftrument. Hooker , b. v. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which, being no 
where found but in fermons, maketh them effectual to fave 
fouls, and leaveth all other doctrinal means befides deftitute of 
vital efficacy. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Doc trFn ally. adv. [from dodtrine.] In the form of doc- 
trine; pofitively ; as neceftary to beheld. 

Scripture accommodates itfelf to common opinions, and em- 
ploys the ufual forms of fpeech, without delivering any thing 
do dl Finally concerning thefe points. Ray on the Creation . 

Do'ctrine. n.f. [dodlrina, Latin.] 

1. The principles or pofitions of any fedl or mafter; that which 
is taught. 

To make new articles of faith and dodtrine, no man think— 
eth it lawful : new laws of government, what church or com- 
monwealth is there which maketh not either at one time or 

oth £ r ■ Hooker, b. iii. f ids 

Ye are the fons of clergy, who bring all their clotirines 
fairly to the light, and invite men with freedom to examine 

... Atterbury's Sermons. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is the dodtrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency cf all bodies toward each 

ot ^ er - Watts's Improvement of the Adind. 

2. The a£I of teaching. 

He faid unto them in his dodtrine. Mark iv. 2. 

Document, n. f [ documentum , Latin.] 

1. Precept; inftrudlion ; direction. 

It is a moft neceffary inftruaion and document for them, 
that as her majefty made them difpenfators of her favour, fo 
it hehoveth them to (hew themfelves equal diftributers. Bacon. 

Learners fhculd not be too much crouded with a heap or 
multitude of documents or ideas at one time. Watts. 

2. Precept in an ill fenfe ; a precept infolently authoritative, 
magifterially dogmatical, folemnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft penetrating 
or all Jiquois; but in magifterial documents men think thero^ 
felves attacked, and ftand upon their guard. Govern, of Tongue 
It is not unneceffary to digeft the documents of cracking 

nn“nn™ to 7T ' claifo - „ Harr - on ^famptimf. 

D °DDLR. n.f [touteren, to (hoot up, Dutch. Skinner . ] 

Dodder is a fingular plant : when it firft (hoots from the 
feed it has little roots, which pierce the earth near the roots 
of other plants; but thc capillaments of which it is formed 
foon alter clinging about thefe plants, the roots wither away* 
From this time it propagates itfelf along the ftalks of the 
plant, entangling itfelf about them in a very complicated 
manner. It has no leaves but confifts of fuch capillaments or 
ftalks, as are brownifh with a caft of red, which run to great 

!r gth r a 3 hCy haVC 3t Certain diftances tubercles, which fix 

^ r m u fa ? — Wn t0 the plant ’ and b / meails of which they 
abfoi b the juices deftined for its noutifhment. The flowers 

ftand m a kind of little round clufters on the ftalks, are fmall 

of a whitifti or pale redifli colour, of the bell-faftiioned kind’ 

and deeply divided into four or five fegments at the edge* 

The flower is fucceeded by a roundifli fruit with three or’ 

our ridges, that give it a trigonal or tetragonal form ■ this 

has only one cavity. The feeds are numerous : thefe f?\\ h 

the ground, and produce young plants. ^ ^7^ 

Doddered, adj. [from dodder A Overgrown a aa ' * 

covered with fupercrefcent plants. " h ° der ' 

Near the hearth a lawrel grew, 

Whofe bou S hs encorn P afs round 
.ou no ^ goc.s, and (hade the holy ground, Drxd. Ain 

" * The 
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The peafants were enjoin’d 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaks to find. Dryd. Fables. 
Dode'cagon. n.f [o&wexa and yuvia ] A figure of twehe 

Tides. , 

Dodecatemo'rion. n.f [^xal^o^ov.] The twelfth part. 

’Tis dodecatemorion thus defcrib’d 
Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains. 

Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains ; 

It follows {freight, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole, and one half portion of the figns. C 'reed ?. 

To Dodge, v.n. [probably corrupted from dog ; tolhiftand 

play fly tricks like a dog.] . 

1 . To ufe craft ; to deal with tergiverfation ; to play mean tricks*, 

to ufe low lhifts. # , 

If in good offices and due retributions we may not be 

pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly and ignoble 
mind, where we have apparently wronged, to higgle and dodge 
in the amends. Halt's Contemplation. 

The confideration (hould make men grow weary ot dodg- 
ing and {hewing tricks with God. * out 

2. To {hift place as another approaches. 

For he had, any time this ten years full. 

Dodg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. Milton 

3. To play faft and loofe ; to raife expe&ations and difappoint 

You know my paffion for Martha, and what a dance {he 
' has led me : fhe dodged with me above thirty years. Addtjon. 
The chaffering with diflenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them a-jar, by which no more than one can S et ^ * 

time. • ^ 

Do'dkin. n.f. [ duytken , Dutch.] . A doitkin or little doit j a 

contemptuous name for a low coin.. , 

I would not buy them for a dodkin . Lily s Gram, conf.rued. 

Do'dman. n.f The name of a filh. 

Thofe that caff their {hell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifh, the hodmandod or dodman , and the tortoife. Bacon 
Doe. n.f [ba, Saxon i daa, Danilh ] Aftie-deer; the female 

of a buck. „ , . , ., 

Then but forbear your food a little while. 

While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn. 

And give it food. Sbakefpeares As you like it. 

Bucks have horns, does none. Bacon's Natural Hiflory . 

The fearful doe 

And flying flag amid’ft the greyhounds go. Dry Jen's Virgil. 
Doe. n.f. [from To do.] A feat; what one has to do; what 
one can perform. 

No fooner he does peep into .. 

The world, but he has done his doe. Hudibras,.p. 11. cant. 3. 
Do'er. n.f [from To do.] One that does any thing good or 

bad * So foul a thing, O ! thou Injuftice art. 

That tort’ reft both the doer and diftreft. Daniel s Civ. War. 
It may be indeed a publick crime, or a national mifchief ; 
yet it is but a private aft, and the doer of it may chance to 
pay his head for his preemption. South s Sermons . 

2 ^Sith thus far we have proceeded in opening the things that 
have been done, let not the principal doers themfeives^for- 


we. 


D O G 

» 

Aleides doffs the lion’s tawny hide. % 

i. To ftrip. 

Why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vain fear 
. Thy blood-revolving breaft doth move? 

Heaven’s king, who doffs himfelf our flefti to wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ferve in love. Crajhaiu. 

3, To put away ; to get rid of. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftreffes. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

4. To {hilt off; to delay; to refer to another time. 

Every day thou dofft'Jl me with fome device, Iago; and 
rather keep’ll: from me all conveniency, than fupplieft me 
with the leaft advantage of hope. Sbakefpeares Othello. 

Away, I will not have to do with you. 

. n 1 /■* t /r> > n I t n I) /f l 


gotten. 

O 


3 ^TheThave they moft commonly one, who judgeth the 
prize to the beft doer, of which they are no lefs glad than great 

princes are of triumphs. 
jl An aftive, or bufy, or valiant perfon. 

4 F ear no t, my lord, we will not ftand to prate ; 

Talkers are no good doers: be affur’d. 

We 00 to ufe our hands, and not our tongues. ShaL K.Ul. 
They are great fpeakers, but fmall doers i greater .n fire w 
than indeed. polled s H.flory of the Turks. 

r One that habitually performs or praftifes. 

5 ‘ Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. Comm. Prayer. 
In this we (hew ourfelves weak, and unapt to be doers ot 

1* -■». » 1 

alter the "balance of trade between thofe countries, yet it does 
alter the exchange between thofe countries. Loc*e. 

To Doff. v. a. [from do off.] 

1 . To put off drefs. a 

You have deceiv d our truft. 

And made us doff our eafv robes of peace, 

To Cr ^ho?^ nks bS in Ungentle fte 

Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim, M] 

With her great mafter fo to fympathize. 

That judge is hot, and doffs his gown ; while this 

O’er night was bowfy : 

So many rubs appear, the time is gone 

For hearing, and the tedious fuit goes on. Dryd. Jnv. Sat. 


— „ . — j 7 — ^ 

• — Can’ll thou fo doff me ? Shakef Much Ado about Nothing 
5. This word is in all its fenfes obfolete, and fcarcely ufed except 
by rufticks. 

DOG- n.f. [ dogghe , Dutch.] 

I. A domefiick animal remarkably various in his fpecies ; com- 
prifing the maftiff, the fpaniel, the buldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with many others. Ihe 
larger fort are ufed as a guard ; the lefs for fports. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion : 

Renege, affirm, and turn their. halcyon feeaks 
With ev’ry gale and vary of their mailers. 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. Ii. Lear. 
Why fliould we not think a watch and piftol as diftincl 
fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a dog. Locke. 
The clamour roars of men and boys, and dogs. 

Ere the foft fearful people, to the flood 

Commit their woolly lides. Thomfons Spring, l. 375. 

2. A conftellation called Sirius, or Canicula, riling and fetting 
with the fun during the canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the fouthern conftellations two there are who bear 
the name of the dog ; the one in fixteen degrees latitude, con- 
taining on the left thigh a flar of the firft magnitude, ufually 
called Procy on, or Anticanus. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 
It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel that broke the frothy tides. Creech, 

3. A reproachful name for a man. 

I never heard a paffion fo confus’d, 

So ftrange, outrageous, and fo variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the ftreets. Shak. Mer. of V mice. 
Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. Phil. iii. 2. 

4. Fo give or Jend to the Dogs ; to throw away. Fo go to tht 
Dogs ; to be ruined, deftroyed, or devoured. 

Had whole Colepeper’s wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himfelf have fent it to the dogs ? Pope's Epifles, 
5 It is ufed as the term for the male of leveral Jpecies ; as, 

the dog fox, the dog otter. , << 

If ever I thank any man, I’ll thank you ; but that they call 

compliments is like the encounter of two dog apes, hhakff 
6. Dog is a particle added to any thing to mark meannets, 0 
degeneracy, or worthleffnefs ; as dog rofe. . 

To Dog. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o hunt as a dog, jnfidio J 

and indefatigably. , , T . u 

I have dogg'd him like his murtherer. Shakef Twelfth 

His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, , 
Where death and danger dog the heels ot worth. ; Jr 
Sorrow dogging fin, 

AfHiftions forted. , . , r / oc are 

Thefe fpiritual joys are dogged by no fuch fadfequ 1 ^ 


meaning, 
bolted to a certain degree, 

or flower for dogs. 


the* produfls of thofe that reach no £ 

fancy and the fenfes. <**£* 

I have been purfued, dogged, and way- aid thr 
nations, and even now fcarce think myfelf fecure 
Hate dogs their rife, and mli.lt 

Dog-teeth, n.f. [dog and teeth.] The teeth in the human 

head next to the grinders ; the eye-teet.i. , ineifor teeth ; 
The beft inftruments for dividing of herbs a ^ 

for cracking of hard fubftances * 

or mill-teeth; for dividing Of flefh, 

teeth. « *n turn • furly c> r ^ ruW 

Dog-trick, n.f [dog and trick.] An ill tur , ) 

treatment. . f u a dog-trick- 

Learn better manners, or I {ball f } ■ kn<^ 

come, down upon all four immediately, i 

your rider. _ 

Do'GBANE. n.f [dog and ^*-1 • 0 n the branch^ 

The leaves are produced oppofit _ , P f ? f egme nts : fr0in 

the flower confifts of one leal, cu in ■ § in the back- 

its flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a /0r. 

Do P GBElt-A°EE. r ' S- CoENEEtAN-C 

Do’gbolt. n. f. [dog and bo,t.] flower is®' , 

unlefs it be, that when meal ji c d ^ 


DOG 

His only folace was, that now 
His dogholt fortune was fo low. 

That either it muft quickly end, . 

Gr turn The bnar thft I 

Do'GBRTAR. n.J . [dbg ana vna?.± 

Cheapasdogsmeat; cheap 

ns the oftal bought tor dogs. dovcbeal)? Dryden. 

Good (lore of harlots, Ae dog- 

D tr rifo a”nd fetsVith the fun, vulgarly reputed unwhole- 


cant. 3. 
bears the 


ftar rifes 
fome. 

Nor was it 
and titles, and wealth, 
fun, 


in 


the coarfer part is ca 


more in his power to he without promotion, 

.. and wealth, than for a healthy man to lit n» the 
the brighteft dogdays, and remain without 

Do'cdraw. n.f [dog an ‘l P he h< is f found 
a „ offender agarnft venifon forelt ^ ^ 

drawing after a deer by the feent ot nou C(Wf /. 

DoGE. iS » h / nd i%'. ] Tlie titlC ° f ^ Chkf mag ’ ftrate 

° f DAta.te at the entrance of the H-e, 

Thump-buckler Mars began. 

And at Minerva with a lance of brafs he headlong ran 
Thefe vile words ufliering his blows. Thou dogfly, w hat 

Thou maklft god!f: fight thus ? Chapman’s Iliad, b. xxi. 
Do'ggeo adj. [ S fromW] Sullen; four; morofe; . 11 - 

hUm °Your ’uncle muft not know but you are dead : 

I’ll fill thefe dogged fpies with falfe reports. Shakef K. John. 

Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 

Whofe over-weening arm I have pluck’d back, 

By falfe accufe doth level at my life. _ Shakef p. Hemy • 
Few miles on horfeback had they ’ 

But fortune unto them turn’d dogged. Hudibras , p. 1. cant. I. 
Do'ggedly. adj. [from dogged ] Sullenly; gloom 1 y ; our y , 

D</ggedness. n.f [from dogged.] Gloom of mind; fullen- 

Do'gger. n. f [from dog, for its meanhefs. Skinner. ] A lmali 

Do'ggerel. adj. [from dog.] Loofed from the meafures of 
regular poetry; vile; defpicable; mean. 

Then haften Og and Doeg to rehearfe, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe; 

Who by my mufe, to all fucceeding times. 

Shall live in fpite of their own doggrel rhymes. 

Your wit burlefque may one ftep higher climb 
And in his fphere mav judge all dogg’rel rhyme. 

It is a difpute among the criticks, whether burlefque poetry 
runs beft in heroick verfe, like that of the Difpenfary ; or in 
doggerel, like that of Hudibras- Addifn's Spectator , , N . 249. 
Do'ggerel. n.f. Mean, defpicable, worthlefs verfes. 

The hand and head were never loft of thofe 
Who dealt in dogg'rel, or who pin’d in profe. Dryd. jnv. 

The vileft dogg'rel Grub-ftreet fends, 

Will pafs for your’s with foes and friends. Swift. 

Do'ggish. adj. [from dog.] Currifti; brutal. _ 
Doghe'arted. adj. [dog and heart.] Cruel; pitilefs ; ma- 
licious. 

His unkindnefs. 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights ^ 

To his doghearted daughters. Sbakefpeares King Lear. 

Do'ghole. n.f [dog and hole.] A vile hole; a mean habi- 
tation. , 

France is a doghole, and it no more merits the tread or a 

man’s foot: to the wars. Shakefp . Alt's well that ends well. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too, 

Sweet country feats are purchas’d ev’ry where, ~i 

With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here; S* 

You hire a darkfom dogbole by the year. Dryden s Juv. ) 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate ; 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On fome patch’d doghole , ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 
Dogke'nnel, n.f [dog and kennel.] A little hut or houfe for 
dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning wtlh a dogkmnel, never 
lived to finifb the palace he had contrived. Dryden. 

I am defired to recommend a dogkennel to any that fhall 
want a pack. Fatler, N°. 62. 

Do'glouse. n.f [dog and loufe.] An infeft that harbours on 
dogs. 


Dryden 

Dryden 
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nrvruj nf f Latin. 1 Eftablifhed principle ; fettled notion. 

“ 0“ - -ax 

fences are drawn from the dogmas of that fedt y 

Dogma h that determination which confifts in, and a 
relation to, fome cafuiftical point of doctrine, ■ 
trinal part of the Chriftian faith. Ayltffe s t at erm. 

Dogma'tical. } adj. [from dogma.] Authoritative; nrag.fte- 
Dogma'tick. \ rial ; pofitive ; in the manner of a philolo- 
nher laying: down the firft principles ot a Jeff. 

P The dim and bounded intelledt of man feldom profperoufly 
adventures to be dogmatical about things that approach to in- 
finite, whether in vaftnefs or littlenefs. "f 

I laid by my natural diffidence and fcepticifm for a while, 
to take up that dogmatical way, which is lo much 

^Learning gives us a difeovery of our ignorance, and keeps 
US .from being peremptory and dogmatical mom ^ 

na C°r?t S icks write in a pefetive dogmatick way, without either 

language, genius, or imagination. .. '' e 

One of thefe authors is indeed fo grave, fententicus, dog- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring him. Swift. 

Dogmatically, adv. [from dogmatical.] Magifteiially, 

P I {hall not prefume to interpofe dogmatically in a contro- 
verfy, which I look never to fee decided. South s Sermons . 
Dcgma'ticalness. n.f. [from dogmatical.] Ihe quality of 
being dogmatical ; magifterialnefs ; mock authority. 
Do'gmatist. n.f [dogmatijle, Fr.] A magifterial teacher j 
a pofitive afferter ; a bold advancer of principles. 

I could deferibe the poverty of our intellectual acquisi- 
tions, and the vanity of bold opinion, which the dogmatijls 
themfelves demonftrate in all the controverfies they are en- 
gaged in. Glajwtlle s Scepf 

A dogmatijl in religion is not a great way off from a bigot,_ 
and is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perfe- 
cutor> Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

To Dogmatize, v.n. [from dogma.] To affert pou- 
tively; to advance without diftruft; to teach magifte- 

rially. 

Thefe, with the pride of dogmatizing fcnoOaS 5 
Impos’d on nature arbitrary rules ; 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey. 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way, Blackmcre •* 

Dogmati'zfr. n.f [from dogmatize.] An afferter; a magii- 
teria! teacher ; a bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the confeffions of our 
church, are not properly chargeable either on Papifts or Pro- 
leftants, but on particular dogmatizers of both parties. Hamm . 
Do'grose. n.f. [dog and roje.] Ihe flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excrefcence, thofe on the briar, or 
dogrofe, are a good inftance. Derhams Phyftco-Fheology . 

Do'gsleep. n.f [dog and feep.] Pretended fleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hufband, who raifed an 
eftate by fnoring ; but then he is reprefented to have flept 
what the common people call dogfeep. Addifon's Sjeffator. 
Do'gsmeat. n.f. [dog and meat . j Refute; vile fluff; offal 
like the flefti fold to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the market ; 
thefe are but dogfmeat to ’em. Dryden. 

Do'gstar. n f [dog XxAjlar ; canicula, Lat.] The ftar which 
gives the name to the dogdays. 

All fhun the raging dogflar ' s fuitryheat, 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. Addfn . 

Do'gstooth. n.J'. [from dog and tooth.] A plant. 

It hath a flefliy root, ftiaped like a dog’s tooth : the leaves are 
broad, and fpread upon the ground : the flower is naked, and 
produced Angle upon each ftaik, each confifting of fix leaves, 
flhaped like a lily, and hanging downward. The pointal of 
the flower becomes a roundilh fruit, containing oblong feeds : 
they produce their flowers early in March, for which they are 
valued. Miller . 

Do'gtrot. n.f [ffogand trot.] A gentle trot like that of a 
dog. 

This faid, they both advanc’d, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. Hudibras, p. it. 
Do'gweary. adj. [dog and weary.] Tired as a dog; excef- 
fively weary. 

Oh, mafter, mafter, I have watch’d folong. 

That I’m dogweary. Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew . 

gwoodi See Cornelian-cherry, of which it is a 
fpecies. 

Do'ily. n.f A fpecies of woollen fluff, fo called, I fuppofe, 

. from the name of the firft maker. 

We ftiould be as weary of one fet of acquaintance, tbouo-h 
never fo good, as we are of one fuit, though never fo fine 
fool, and a doily fluff, would now and then find days of grace, 
and be worn for variety. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Do'ings. n.f. [from To do. This word has hardly any An- 
gular.] 


Do 7 ' 


Things 


His 
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1* Things done; events; tranfa£!ions. 

I have but kill’d a fly. 

But ! how if that fly had a father and mother ? 

How would he hang his flender gilded wings. 

And buz lamented doings in the air ? Sbakefp. Tit. Andron. 

2 . Feats; a£!ions : good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmane’s doings , fpeeches 
and fafhions, and to take them unto herfelf, as a pattern of 
worthy proceeding. Sidney, b. ii. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
IV? y faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing ; let me fay 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rouofi brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shake/peares Henry VIII, 
At length a reverend fire among them came. 

And of their doings great diflike declar’d, 

And teftify’d again!! their ways. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. Behaviour ; cpndud!. 

Never the earth on his round Ihoulders bare, 

A maid train’d up from high or low degree, 

That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with refpe&, few words with curtefy. Sidney. 

4. Conduct ; difpenfation. 

.After f 1 culous doings, we are not yet in a condition 
of bringing France to our terms. Swift. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Mol! High. Hooker , b. i. f 1. 

5. Stir; buftle; tumult. 

Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings ? Hooker: 

6. Feffivity ; merriment. 

7. This word is now only ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, or in low 
mean language. 

Dorr. n.f. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfe.] A fmall piece of 
money. 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to lee a dead Indian. Sbakefp. Temgef. 
In Anna’s wars a foldier, poor and old, 

Had dearly earn’d a little purle of gold ; 

Tir’d with a tedious march, one lucklefs night 
He flept, poor dog ! and loft it to a doit. 

DOLE, n.f [from deal ; baelan, Saxon.] 

1. The ac! of diflribution or dealing. 

The perfonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches : there is a cuftody of them, or a power of dole and 
donative of them, or a fame of them, but no folid ufe to the 
owner. Bacon, Effay 35. 

At her general dole 

Each receives his ancient foul. Cleveland. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diftributed. 

Now, my mailers, happy man be his dole fay I; every man 
to his bufinefs. Sbakefpeare' s Henry IV . p. i. 

Let us, that are unhurt and whole. 

Fall on, and happy man be’s dole. Hudibras,p . i. cant. 3. 

3. Provifions or money diftributed in charity. 

They had fuch firm dependance on the day. 

That Need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray ; 

So fure the dole , fo ready at their call, 

They flood prepar’d to fee the manna fall. Dryden. 

Clients of old were feafted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th’ outward door. 

Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch’d. Dryd. Juven. 

4. Blows dealt out. 

It was your prefurmife, 

That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. Sb. H. IV. 

What if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d, 

He now be dealing dole among his foes. 

And over heaps of flaughter’d walk his way? Milt. Agonifl. 

5. [from dolor.] Grief; forrow ; mifery. 

Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
fuch pitiful dole over them, that all beholders take his part 
with weeping. Sbakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Our fometime filler, now our queen. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole , 

Taken to wife. Sbakefpeare' s Harriet. 

They might hope to change 
Torment with eafe, and fooneft recompenfe 
Dole with delight. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. /. 892. 
To Dole. v. a. [from the noun ] To deal; to diftribute. Didt. 
Dole. n.f. Void fpace left in tillage. Dift. 

DoLeful. adj. [dole and full.] 

1. Sorrowful; difmal; exprefling grief. 

She earneftly intreated to know the caufe thereof, that either 
fbe might comfort, or accompany her doleful humour. Sidney. 
For none but you, or who of you it learns, 

Can rightfully aread fo doleful lay. Spenft Tears of the Mufes. 
With (crewed face, and doleful whine, they only ply with 
fenfelefe hafangues of confcience again!! carnal ordinances. 

South's Sermons. 


Fallr,, 


j uft tl*n the here caft a doleful erv. 

And in thofe abfent flames began to 'fry: 

The blind contagion rag’d within his veins 

2. Melancholy j afHuSteo ; feeling srrief. 

™y? 0 ,e f ul f,re M to me, tarry, fon 
When fir!! he fpyed my love ! . ’ , 

3, Difmal; imprefling forrow. ldne hh.\. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may frudifv • 
the.virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and ’ CO u f 
ferveth as a moft approved remedy again!! all doleful and hefj 
accidents, which befall men in this prefent life/ Hooker b 

From thofe flames ' 5 ' V ’ 

No light, but rather darknefs vifible,' 

Serv’d only to difeover fights of woe. 

Regions of forrow ! doleful fhades ! where peace 
And reft can never dwell ! Milton's Paradife Loll h * 
Happy the mortal mail ! who now at laft J 
FJas through this do eful vale of mis’ry pal! • 

Who to his deftin’d ftage has carry ’d on 
I he tecucus load, and laid his burden down P. • 

Dolefully adv [from deteful ] In a doleful manner : Z 
rowfully ; difmally ; querulouflv. 

Do'lefulness. n. f [from doleful] 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. Queruloufnefs. 

3. Difmalnefs. 

Dolesome. adj. [fro iri dole.] Melancholy; gloomy: difml* 
forrowful; doleful. ~ 5 

Hell-ward bending o’er the beach difery 
The dolefome pafiage to th’ infernal !ky. Pope's Odyffq b. ii 
Dolesomely. adv. [from do’efme.] In a dolefome manner 
Dolesomeness. n.f [from dolefome.] Gloom; melancholy- 
difmalnefs. 1 J 3 

Doll, n.f 

1. A contra&ion of Dorothy. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby. 

L^oll AR n ‘f* [^ a:er ’ Dutch.] A Dutch and German coin of 
diiierent value, from about two fhillings and fixpence to four 
and fixpence. 

He difburs’d, at St. Colmefkill ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars for our gen’rai ufe. Sbakefp. Macbeth , 
Dolori'fick. adj. [« dolorificus , Latin. j That which caufes 
grief or pain. 

The pain then by degrees returned, which I could attribute 
to nothing but the diffipating that vapour which obflrudted 
the nerves, and giving the dolorifick motion free paflage again. 

Ray on the Creation, 

This, by the foftnefs and rarity of the fluid, is infenfible, 
and not dolorifick. Arbutbnot on Air. 

Do'lorous. adj. [from dolor , Latin.] 

1. Sorrowful ; doleful; difmal; gloomy. 

We are taught by his example, that the prefence of 
dolorous and dreadful obje&s, even in minds moft perfedt, 
may, as clouds, overcaft all feafonable joy. Hooker , b.v.f$. 
You take me in too dolorous a fenfe : 

I fpake t’you for your comfort. Sbak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs’d, and many a region dolorous. 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and fhades of death. 

Milton' s Paradife LoJI, b. ii. /. 618. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol'rous gloom, 

Nor think vain words, he cry’d, can eafe my doom. Pope. 

2. Painful. 

Their difpatch is quick, and lefs dolorous than the paw of the 
bear, or teeth of the lion. Mores Antidote againfi Atbeifu 
DoLour. n.f [dolor, Latin.] 

1 . Grief ; forrow. 

I’ve words too few to take my leave of you. 

When the tongue’s office fhould be prodigal. 

To breathe th’ abundant dolour of the heart. ShakefR . II. 

2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

3. Pain ; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is good, doth 
avert the dolours of death. Bacon , Effay z. 

DoTphin. n.f. [de'phin, Latin ; though the dolphin is fup- 
pofed to be not the fame fifh ] The name of a fi!h. 

His delights 

Were dolphin like ; they fhew’d his back above 

The element they liv’d in. Sbakef Anth. and Cleopatra. 

You may draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dolphins. 

Peacbam on Drawing • 

DOLT. n.f. [ dol , Teutonick. ] A heavy ftupid fellow; a 
blockhead ; a thickfcul ; a loggerhead. 

Let dolts in hafte fome altar fair ere<ft 
To thofe high powers, which idlely fit above. Sidney , h. n* 
Thou haft not half that power to do me harm, 

As I have to be hurt : oh, gull ! oh, dolt ! 


As ignorant as dirt! 


Like men condemn’d to thunder-bolts, 
Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts-, 


Sbakefpeare' s OtJri 
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They neither have the hearts to flay, 

Nor wit enough to run away. Hudibras , p. 111. cant. 2 . 

Wood’s adult’rate copper. 

Which, as he fcatter’d, we, like dolts, 

Miftook at fir!! for thunder- bolts. V?jr' 

Do'ltish. adj. [from dot.] Stupid; mean; dull; blockilh. 
Dametas, the moft arrant doltijh clown, that ever was 
without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney . 

Do r MABLE. adj. [ domabilis , Latin.] Tameable. . Did. 
Doma'in. n.f [ domaine , French, from dominium , Latin,] 

1. Dominion; empire. 

Rome’s great emperor, whofe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth and pow’r. Milt. P aradi Reg. 
Ocean trembles for his green domain. A bom fon. 

2. Pofleflion ; eftate. 

A Latian field, with fruitful plains, ? * 

And a large portion of the king’s domains. Dryden s AEn. 
Dome, n.f [dome, French, from domus,Lriin.] 

1. A building; a houfe; a fabrick. 

Be!! be he call’d among good men, 

W T ho to his God this column rais’d : 

Though lightning ftrike the dome again, 

The man who built it !hall be prais’d. Prior. 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, 

Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft : 

Approach the dome , the focial banquet !hare, 

And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. Pope's Odyffey. 

1. A hemifpherical arch ; a cupola. 

DOMESTICAL. 7 ,. r a . , t 

DOME'STICK J a( ^P \. a0Tn fr lcus -> Latin.] 

1. Belonging to the houfe ; not relating to things publick. 

The neceffities of man had at the firft no other helps and 
fupplies than d r mefiical ; fuch as that which the prophet imply- 
eth, faying, can a mother forget her child ? Hooker. 

The pradtical knowledge of the domefick duties is the prin- 
cipal glory of a woman. ClariJJa. 

2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 

In this their domefical celebration of the PafTover, they 
divided fupper into two courfes. Hooker, b. iii. 

Beholding thus, O, happy as a queen ! 

We cry ; but !hift the gaudy, flattering feene, 

View her at home in her domefick light, 

For'thither !he muft come, at lea!! at night. Granville. 

3. Inhabiting the houfe ; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband is an hone!!, tradlable, and 
domefick animal. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 128. 

4. Not foreign ; inteftine. 

Domeflical evils, for that we think we can mafter them at 
all times, are often permitted to run on forward, ’till it be too 
late to recall them. Hooker, Dedication. 

Equality of two domefick pow’rs 
Breeds fcrupulous fad! ion. Sbakefpeare s Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Combine together ’gain!! the enemy ; 

For thefe domefick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Next to the fin of thofe who bes;an that rebellion, theirs 
muft needs be who hindered the fpeedy fuppreffing of it, by 
domefick diflentions. King Charles. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king and honour of the ftate ; 

Having the chiefeft adlions undergone, 

Both foreign and domefical of late. Daniel's Civil War . 
To Domesticate, v. a. [from domefick.] Tomakedomef- 
tick ; to withdraw from the publick. Clariffa. 

Dome'stick. n.f. One kept in the fame houfe. 

A fervant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord’s 
purpofes: he lives as a kind of foreigner under the fame 
roof ; a domefick, and yet a ftranger too. South's Sermons. 
To Do ; mify. v. a. [ domifeo , Latin.] To tame. Did, 

Do'minant. adj. [dominant, French; dominans, Latin.] Pre- 
dominant; prefiding; afeendanf. 

1 o DOMIN’ A I L. v. a. [ dominatus , Lat.] To predominate; 
to prevail over the reft. 

I thus conclude my theme, 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryden . 

Domination, n.f. [dominatio, Latin.] 

1. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppreffed boy. Shakefpeare's King John. 

2. Tyranny; infolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the produd! of 
his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his nativity, whi- 
ther he retired, to withdraw from the unjuft domination of 
Opilius Macrinus. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

3. One highly exalted in power: ufed of angelick beings. 

He heav’n of jieav’n^, and all the pow’rs therein. 

By thee created ; and by thee threw down 

"I h’ afpiring dominations. Milton s Paradife Lof , A iii. 

^ Hear all ye angels, progeny of light, 

, H hrones, dominations , princedoms, virtues, pow’rs. Milton. 

Do minative. adj. [from dominate.] Imperious; infolent. Did. 
VOL. I. 
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DOMiNAT'OR. n.f. [Latin.] The prefiding or predominant 

power or influence. . c 

fupiter and Mars are dominators for tins ISortli-Weft par m 
the world, which maketh the people impatient of (ervitude, 
lovers of liberty, martial and courageous. Camoen s Remains. 

To Domineer, v. n. [Aominor, Latin.] 7 o rule with nno- 
lence ; to fwell ; to bliifter; to a& without control. 

Go to the feaft, revel and domineer, 

Carowfe full meafure. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The voice of confcience now is low and weak, chaftifing 
the paffions, as old Eli did his luftful domineering foils. South * 
Both would their little ends fecure ; 

He flghs for freedom, !he for pow’r : 

His wiflies tend abroad to rottm, , 

And her’s to domineer at home. Frier. 

DomFnical. adj. [ dominicalis , Latin.] That which notes the 
Lord’s day, or Sunday. 

The cycle of the moon ferves to fhew the epacts, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their variations. 

Holder on Time « 

Dominion, n.f. [dominium, Latin.] 

1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 

They on the earth 
Dominion exercife, and in the air, 

Chiefly on man. Miltons Par . Lof * 

He gave us only over beaft, fifh, fowl. 

Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation : but man over nhan 

He made not lord. Mi Aon*. 

Bleft ufe of pow’r, O virtuous piide in kings ! 

And like his bounty, whence dominion fprings. Ticked. 

2. Power; right of pofleflion or ufe, without being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, which was 
under the private dominion of another. Locke. 

3. Territory; region; fubje£I ; diftricl. 

The donations of bilhopricks were a flower of the crown, 
which the kings of England did ever retain in all their domi- 
nions, when the pope’s ufurped authority was at the higheft. 

Davies on Ireland. 

4. Predominance ; afeendant. 

Objedls placed foremoft ought to be more finiftied than 
thofe caft behind, and to have dominion over things confuted 
and tranfient. Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

5. An order of angels. 

By him were all things created, vifible and in vifible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions , or principalities or 


powers. 
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Don. n. f. [deminus, Latin.] The Spanifti title for a gentle- 
man ; as, don Quixote. 

To Don. v. a. [To do on.] To put on ; to inveft one with. 

The purple morning left her crimfon bed, 

And don'd her robes of pure vermilion hue. Fairfax , b. iii. 

Her helm the virgin don'd. Fairfax , b. i. fan. 48. 

What ! fhould I don this robe, and trouble you r Sbakefp. 

Do'nary. n.f [donarium, Latin.] A thing given to lacred 
ufes. 

DonaTion. n.f. [ donatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£! of giving any thing; the a£! of bellowing. 

He gave us only over beaft, fifli, fowl 
Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xii: 

After donation there is an abfolute change and alienation 
made of the property of the thing given, and that as to the 
ufe of it too ; which being fo alienated, a man has no more 
to do with it than with a thing bought with another’s money. 

South's Sermons. 

2. The grant by which any thing is given or conferred. 

Howfoever die letter of that donation may he unregarded 
by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo imprinted in their hearts, 
as if every one laid claim for himfelf unto that which was 
conferred upon all. Raleigh's Effay s. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv’n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d, 

Other donation none thou can’ll produce. Milt. Par. Reg. 

Do'native. n. f [donatif, French, from donatus, Latin.] 

1. A gift ; a largefs ; a prefent; a dole of money diftributed. 

The Roman emperor’s cuftom was, at certain folemn 
times, to bellow on his foldicrs a donative-, which donative 
they received, wearing garlands upon their heads.' Hooker . 

They were entertained .with, publick ftiows and donatives , 
to make them more eafily digeft their loft liberty. Dryden. 

2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and collated by the patron 
to a man, without either prefentation to the ordinary, or in- 
ftitution by the ordinary, or induction by his orders. Ccwcl. 

Never did fteeple carry double truer; 

His is the donative , and mine the cure. Cleveland 

Done, part.pajf. of the verb. To do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thereby 
Whereof who fo did eat, eftfoons did know 
Both good and evil : O mournful memory ! 

That tree, through one man’s fault, hath done us all to dye. 

Fairy Kfueen, b. i. cant. 1 j. fan%. 47. 

Done 
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Done, a kind of interfeDtion. The word by which a wager is 
concluded 5 when a wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 
done . 

Done : the wager ? Shakefpeare’ s Tempejl. 

One thing, fweet-heart, I will afk ; 

T ake me for a new-fafhion’d mafk. 

— . Done : but my bargain fhall be this, 

I’ll throw my mafk off when I kifs. Cleveland. 

’Twas done and done , and the fox, by confent, was to be 
the judge. L’EJlrange, Fab. 133. 

Do'njon. n.f. [now corrupted to dungeon , from domnionum , 
low Latin, according to Menage .] The higheft and ftrongeft 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners were kept; as in 
Chaucer. 

The grete toure, that was fo thicke and ftrong. 

Which of the caftle was the chief dongeon , 

Wherein the knightes were in prifon. 

Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 

Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer. 

Do'nor. n.f. [from dono , Latin.] A giver; a beftower ; one 
who gives any thing. 

Litters thick beftege the donor’s gate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis’d dole. Dryden’s Juvenal , Sat. i. 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to confider how 
often good defigns are fruftrated by an ill execution of them, 
and perverted to purpofes, which, could the donors themfelves 
have forefeen, they would have been very loth to promote. 

Atterbury s Ser?nons. 

Do'odle. n.f. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do little. 
Faineant. ] A trifler ; an idler. 

To DOOM. v. a. [beman, Saxon.] 

1. To judge. 

Him through malice fall’n, 

Father of mercy and grace ! thou did’ft not doom 
So ftridfly, but much more to pity incline. Milt. Par.LoJl. 

2. To condemn to any punifhment ; to fentence. 

He may be doom'd to chains, to fhame, to death, 

While proud Hippolitus fhall mount his throne. Smith. 

Juftly th’ impartial fates confpire. 

Dooming that fon to be the fire 

Of fuch another fon. Granville. 

3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 

Minos, the ftri& inquifitor, appears. 

And lives and crimes, with his afleffors, hears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden’s /. En . 

4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death ? 

And fhall that tongue give pardon to a flave? Shakefpeare. 

5. Todeftine; to command by uncontrolable authority. 

Fate and the gods, by their fupreme command. 

Have doom’d our fhips to feek the Latian land. Dryd. JEn. 

I have no will but what your eyes ordain ; 

Deftin’d to love, as they are doom’d to reign. Granville. 
Doom, n.f [t>om, Saxon; doem, Dutch.] 

1. Judicial fentence; judgment. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield 5 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expedf your highnefs’ doom of life or death. Shakefp. H. VI. 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 

Though in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muft have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell _ 

By doom fevere. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. 111. /. 224. 

In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts fhall be 
laid open, no one fhall be made to anfwer for what he knows 
nothino- 0 f ; but fhall receive his doom, his confcience acculing 

or excufing him. Lode • 

2. The great and final judgment. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves within and out : 

Strew good luck, Ouphes, on every facred room. 

That it may ftand ’till the perpetual doom. Shakefpeare . 

3. Condemnation. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I’ll tell thee thou do’ft evil. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

4. Determination declared. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently ufed. 

—Revoke that doom of mercy; for tis Clifford. Sh. ti. \ i. 

c. The ftate to which one is deftined. 

By day the web and loom, 

And homely houlhokl-taflc, fhall be her doom. Dryd. Iliad. 
6. Ruin ; deftrudtion. 

From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their doom. 

And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. Pop e. 
Do'omsday. n.f. \_doom and day.] "I he day o na an uni 

. verfal judgment ; the laft, the great day. 

Men, wives, and children flare, cry out, and run. 

As it were doomfday. Shakefpeare s Ju ius esfai . 

They may ferve for any theme, and never be out of date 
until dooinfday. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. I, c. 6. 
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Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 

’Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night : 

This only holiday of all the year. 

We privileg’d in funfhine may appear. jy r > 

2. The day of fentence or condemnation. ^ ’ 

All-fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shakefpeare’s R ]]{ 
Doomsday-book, n.f [doomfday -and book.] A book made b* 
order of William the Conqueror, in which the eftates of 
the kingdom were regiftered. 

The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of money by ores 
per or as, which is mentioned in doom] 'da) -book . Camden 

DOOR, n.f [bop, bujie, Saxon ; dorris , Erfe.] 

1. The gate of a houfe; that which opens to yield entrance. 
Door is ufed of houfes and gates of cities, or publick build- 
ings* except in the licence of poetry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground. 

And every clear of free-will open flew. Fairy £h<een, l.\, 

In the fide a d.or 

Contriv’d ; and of provifions laid in large, 

For man and beaft. Miltons Paradife Lof, h,x\. 

To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread, 

As many doors into one temple lead. Denham, 

For without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a houfe without a door to condudf you in. Dryd. Duff 

2. In familiar language, a houfe. 

Lay one piece of fiefh or fifh in the open air, and another 
of the fame kind and bignefs within doors. Bacons Nat. Hijl, 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and fo go 
naked ; whether his houfe be firm, and live without doers. 

Decay of Piety, 

Martin’s office is now the fecond door in the ftreet, where 
he will fee Parnel. Arluth, 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors , and never faw 
the adtions of their own fpecies, pufti at thofe who approach 
them with their foreheads. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 121. 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe, and turned the 
owner out of doors. Addifm’s Guardian , N J , 99. 

3 . Entrance ; portal. 

The tender blades of grafts appear, 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear. 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year .Dry, 

4. Paffage ; avenue ; means of approach. 

The indifpenfable neceffity of fincere obedience, fhuts the 
door againft all temptations to carnal fecurity. hlarnml 

5. Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be found; quite 
gone ; fairly fent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harfti voice and fupercilious brow. 

To fervile duties, thou would’ft fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of door. Dry den s Pcrf. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors , and Cain 
is no prince over his brother. hock 

6. At the Door of any one. Imputable ; chargeable upon him . 5 

In any of which parts, if I have failed, the fault lies wholly 
at my door . Dry den s Dufrejnoy , Preface. 

7. Next Door to. Approaching to ; near to ; bordering upon. 
A feditious word leads to a broil, and a riot unpunifhed is 

but next door to a tumult. _ _ L'Ejl range. 

Do'orcase. n.f. [door and cafe.] The frame in which the oor 

is inclofed. . , 

The making of frames for door cafes, is the framing oftwo 
pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. Mox. Mtcb. Her. 
Do'orkeepeR. n.f [door and keeper .] Porter; one that eeps 

the entrance of a houfe. , , 

He that hath given the following afliftanees to thee, 

to be even a doorkeeper in God s houfe, and to be a cr ' a ’’ 
the meaneft of God’s fervants. Baylor s Prej i • 

Do'quet. n. f A paper containing a warrant. 

Before the inftitution of this form ant. office, no 
covenant for the levying any final concord in chie , , no f 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienati 

ss* 

Do'rmant. adj. [ dormant , French.] 

*' S He a dragon ! if he be, ’tis a very peaceful one : I 
fure his anger is dormant-, or fhould he ieem to to 
lafhing him, and he will fleep like a top. Cong. 

2. In a fleeping pofture. it n ot a lion 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet * X. E rr. 
rampant, but rather cou chant and dormant. # ‘ f or 

With this radius he is laid to ^ hi, 

which he lies, as it were, dormant, till ^ ^ s jfofaM* 


reach. 


3. Private ; not publick. f throughout 

There were other dormant mutters of but not 

all parts of the realm, that were pu -n acon \ Jj/ ar -with 
drawn together. 

4. Concealed; not divulged. orivilefi 

It would be prudent to referve theft _pr = 
never to be produced but upon great ocvai.ons. 

<; , Leaning, not perpendicular. OH 
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Old dormant windows muft confefs 
Her beams : their glimmering fpeclacles, 

Struck with the fplendor of her tace. 

Do th’ office of a burning-glafs. 

Do'rmitory. n.f [dormitorium, Latin.] 

! A place to fleep in : ufed commonly for a room with many 

Rooms that have thorough lights are left for entertainment, 
and thofe that have windows on one fide for dormitories. Mort. 
Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 

And Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. A burial place. ... . T it a 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are in Latin called 

cemuriu, and in Englifh dormitories. Ayliffe's Paragon. 
Do'rmouse. n.f [dormio, to fleep, and mouje.] A fmall ani- 
mal which paffes a large part of the Winter in fleep. 

Come, we all fleep, and are mere dormice flies* 

A little lefs than dead : more dulnefs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

After they have lain a little while the^grow as drowfy as 
dormice , unlefs they are roufed. Collier on ThoughU 

Dorn. n.f. [from dorn, German, a thorn.] I he name of a 
fifth ; perhaps the fame as the thornback. 

The coaft is ftored both with fhellfifh, as fcallops and 
fheathfifh, and flat, as turbets, dorns, and holybut. Carew. 
Do'rnick. n.f. [of Deornick in Flanders , where firft made.] 

A fpecies of linen cloath ufed in Scotland for the table. 

To DORR. v. a. [tor, ftupid, 1 eutonick.] To deafen or 
ftupifv with noife. This word i find only in Skinner. 

Dorr .n.f. [fo named probably from the noile which he 
makes.] A kind of flying infed, remarkable for flying with 

a loud noife. . 

The dorr , or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are thefe : his 

head is fmall, like that of the common beetle : this and his 
eyes black : his fhoulder-piece, and the middle of his belly, 
alfo black ; but juft under the wing-ihells fpotted with white. 
His vving-fhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long 
and flat-pointed, of a light chefnut : his breaft,^ efpccially, 
covered with a downy hair. Grew s J^ufesum. 

Do'rsel. \n.f [from dor fum, the back. ] A pannier ; a bafket 
Do'rser. 5 or bag, one of which hangs on either fide a beaft 
of burthen, for the reception of things of fmall bulk. 
Dorsi'ferous. \n.f. [dorfum and fero, or pario, Latin.] 
Dorsi'parous. 5 Having the property of bearing or bring- 
ing forth on the back. It is ufed of plants that have the 
feeds on the back of their leaves, as fern ; and may be pro- 
perly ufed of the American frog, which brings forth young 
from her back. 

Do'rture. n.f. [contracted from dormiture ; dermitura , Lat. 
dortoir, French.] A dormitory ; a place to fleep in. 

He led us to a gallery like a dorture , where he fhewed us 
along the one fide, for the other was but wall and window, 
feventeen cells, very neat, having partitions of cedar-wood. 

Bacon s New Atlantis. 

Dose, n.f [&««.] 

1. So much of any medicine as is taken at one time. Quincy. 

The too vigorous dofe too fiercely wrought, 

And added fury to the ftrength it brought. Dryden’s Virgil. 
In a vehement pain of the head he preferibed the juice of 
the thapfia in warm water, without mentioning the dofe. 

Ai buthnot. 

2. As much of any thing as falls to a man’s lot. 

No fooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe; 

Married his puinSlual dofe of wives. 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras , p. ii. 

3. It is often ufed of the utmoft quantity of ftrong liquor that 
a man can fwallow. He has his dofe , that is, he can carry off 
no more.' 

To Dose. v. a. 

1. To proportion a medicine properly to the patient or difeafe. 

Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed poifonous, 
if corrected, and exadlly dofed, may prove powerful me- 
dicines. Derham s Phy/ico-T heology. 

2. To give phyfick to any man in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Dossil, n. f [corrupted from d rfel, fomething laid upon the 

part.] A pledget ; a nodule or lump of lint, to be laid on a 
fore. 

Her complaints put me upon drefling with fuch medica- 
ments as bafilicon, with precipitate, upon a doffl. Wifeman. 
Dost, [the fecond perfon of do. ] 

Why then def treat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow ? Addif Cato. 
DO P. n.f. [ j his is derived by Skinner from dot ter , German, 
the white of an egg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. 
It has now no fuch fignification, and feems rather corrupted 
from yot, a point.] A fmall point or fpot made to mark any 
place in a writing. 

1 o Dot. v. n. [from the noun.] To make dots, or fpots. 
Do'tage. n.f [from dote ] 

1. Lofs of underftanding ; imbecillity of mind; delirioufnefs. 
The foul in all hath one intelligence ; 

1 hough too much moifture in an infant’s brain. 
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And too much drinefs in an old man’s fenfe. 

Cannot the prints of outward things retain . 

Then doth the foul want work* anu idle lit; 

And this we childiftinefs and dotage call. uavies. 

I hold, that perfea joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts : 

Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them, ^ 

Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. 

2 i Exceflive fondnefs. 

If on your head my fury does not turn* . 

Thank that fond dotage which fo much you fcorn Dryden . 
Do'tal. adj. [detail,, Latin.] Relating to the portion of a 
woman ; conflicting her portion ; comprifed in her portion. 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town polieit, 

My people thin, my wretched country walte . 

An exil’d prince, and on a fhaking throne, 

Or rifk my patron’s fubjefts, or my own ! Garth s Ovtd. 
Do'tard. n.f. [from dote.} A man whofe age has *mP!ue° 
his intellects ; a man in his fecond childhood; called m feme 

provinces a twichild. 

Dotard, laid he, let be thy deep advife. 

Seems that through many years thy wits thee rail. 

And that weak old hath left thee nothing wife* . 

Elfe never fhould thy judgement be fo frail.- Fairy Jueen* 
The fickly dotard wants a wife, . # 

To draw off his laft dregs of life. 4 , 

Dota'tion. n.f. [dotatio, Latim] The a£l of giving a 

or portion. 10 0 

To DOTE. v.n. [doten, Dutch; radoter, French.] 

1 . To have the intellect impaired by age or paftion ; to be de- 
lirious. 

Unlefs the fear of death make me dote , 

I fee my fon. Shakefp. Com. of ^ rr . 

A fword is upon the liars, and they (hall dote : a^fwoid is 
upon her mighty men, and they fhall be difmayed. Jer. 1 . 36* 
Time has made you dote , and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care ; 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. Alni 
When an old woman begins to dote , and grow chargeable 
to a parifh, fhe is turned into a witch, and fills the country 
with extravagant fancies. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 1 1 7. 

2. To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftriken with great affedlion towards me, which fines 
is grown to fuch a dotingX ove, that, ’till I was fain to get this 
place, fometimes to retire in freely : I was even choked with 
his tedioufnefs. Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and beftowed much on her, fol- 
lowed her with a doting obfervance. Shak. M. Wives of Windf. 
To Dote upon . To regard with exceflive fondnefs; to love to 
excefs. 

All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 

And blefs’d, and grac’d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV . 

Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 

Becaufe thou feeft me dote upon my love. Shakefpeare i 

All the beauties of the court befides. 

Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. Denhams 
Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power, 

And you fhall find ’em either hot-brairi’d youth. 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden. 

Would you fo dote upon your firft defire, 

As not to entertain a nobler fire ? Dryden’s Indian Emperor « 
We dote upon this prefent world, and the enjoyments of 
it; and ’tis not without pain and fear, and reludfancy, that 
we are torn from them, as if our hopes lay all within the 
compafs of this life. Burnet. 

O death, all eloquent ! you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ’tis man we love. Pope . 

Do'ter. n.f. [from dote.] 

1. One whofe underftanding is impaired by years ; a dotard. 

What fhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb doter 
with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glafs ? Burton. 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceflively in love. 

If in black my lady’s brow be deckt* 

It mourns that painting and ufurping hair 
Should ravifh doters with a falfe afpe£t ; 

And therefore is fhe born to make black fair. Shakefpeare. 
Our deters upon red and white are inceffantlv perplexed, by 
the incertainty both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s 
kindnefs, and of the lafting of her beauty. Bo\le, 

Do'tingly. adv. [from deling.] Fondly; by exceflive fond- 
nefs. 

That he, to wedlock dctingly betray’d. 

Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid \ Dryd. Juv* 
Do'ttard. n.f This word feems to fignify a tree kept low 
by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown trees in church- 
yards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, are pollards and 
dottards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
Do'tterel. n.f. [from dote.] The name of a bird that 


mimicks geftures. 
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\Ve fee how ready apes and monkeys are to imitate all 
motions of man ; and in catching of dotterels , we fee how 
the foolifh bird playeth the ape in geftures. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
DOTJBLE. adj. [ double , French; duplex , Latin; duple y 
Erfe.] 

1. Two of a fort ; one corresponding to the other ; in pairs. 

All things are double one againft: another, and he hath made 
nothing imperfedT Eccluf. xlii. 24. 

2. Twice as much; containing the fame quantity repeated. 

Great honours are great burthens ; but, on whom 
They are caft with envy, he doth bear two loads : 

His cares muft ftill be double to his joys. 

In any dignity. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

I am not fo old in proportion to them as I formerly wasj 
which I can prove by arithmetick ; for then I was double their 
age, which now I am not. Swift . 

This Him of forty thoufand pounds is almoft double to what 
is fufficient. Swift’s Draper s Letters. 

3. Having one added to another; having more than one in the 
fame order or parallel. 

It is a curiolity alfo to make flowers double , which is ef- 
feifted by often removing them into new earth ; as, on the 
contrary part, double flowers by neglecting, and not removing, 
prove fingld. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory y N°.5i3. 

I met a reverend, fat, old gouty fryar. 

With a paunch fwoln fo high, his double chin 
Might reft upon’t. Dry den s Spanijb Fryar. 

4* Twofold ; of two kinds. 

Thus curfed fteel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold; 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel aftaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden’ i Ovid. 

No ftar appears to lend his friendly light ; 

Darknefs and tempeft make a double night. Dryden. 

5. Two in number. 

And if one power did not both fee and hear, 

Our fights and founds would always double be. Davies. 

6. Having twice the efteCt or influence ; having the power of 
two. 

The magnifico is much belov’d, 

And hath in his effect a voice potential. 

As double as the duke’s. Sbakefpeari s Othello. 

7. Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, the other in fecret/ 

1’ th’ prefence 

He would fay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not of double 
heart. 1 Chron. xii. 33. 

Double-pi.ea. n.f. [ duplex placitum, . Latin. ] Is that in 
which the defendant alleges for himfelf two feveral matters, 
in bar of the action, whereof either is fufficient to effeCt his 
defire in debarring the plaintiff. Cowel. 

Double-quarrel, is a complaint made by any clerk or other 
to the archbifhop of the province, againft an inferiour ordi- 
nary, for delaying juftice in fome caufe ecclefiaftical. The 
efteCt is, that 'the archbifhop dire&s his letters, under the au- 
thentical feal, to all clerks of his province, commanding them 
to admonifh the faid ordinary within nine days to do the juf- 
tice required, or otherwife to cite him to appear before him 
or his official : and laftly to intimate to the faid ordinary, that 
if he neither performs the thing enjoined, nor appears at the 
day affigned, he himfelf will proceed to perform the juftice 
required. And this feems to be termed a double quarrel , be* 
caufe it is moft commonly made againft both the judge, and 
him at whofe petition juftice is delayed. Cowel. 

Double is much ufed in compofition, generally for doubly , tw 7 o 
ways ; as double edged y having an edge on each fide ; or for 
twice the number or quantity, as double died y twice died. 
Double-biting, adj. [double and bite.] Biting or cutting on 
either fide. 

But moft their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear, ^ 

Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden s Fables. 
Double-buttoned, adj . [double and buttoned .] Having two 
rows of buttons. 

Others you’ll fee 5 when all the town s afloat^ 

Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kerfey coat, . 

Or double-button d frieze. r\ Vl f' 

Double-dealer, n.f. [double and dealer.] A deceitful, fubtle, 
inffdious fellow ; one who aCts two parts at the fame time ; 
one who fays one thing and thinks another. 

Double dealers may pafs mufter for a while; but all pai- 
ties wafh their hands of them in the conclufion. LEJlrange. 
Double-dealing, n.f. [double and dealing ] Artifice; dilli- 

mulation ; low or wicked cunning. * 

Thou fhalt not be the worfe for me ; there s gold. 

— But that it would be double-dealing, fir, I would you could 
make it another. Shakefpeares Twelfth Nig jt. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture moft compatible; valour with anger, meeknefs with 
piety, and prudence with diffimulation : this laft union was 
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neeeffary for the goodnefs of Ulyffes; for without that IA 
diffimulation might have degenerated into wickednefc j 
double-dealing. p 0 p/ s 0 f % 

To Double-die. v. a. [double and die.] To die twice ov 

Yes, I’ll to the royal bed, 

Where firft the myfteries of our love were afred 
And double-die it with imperial crimfon. Dry. and Lce’sOi 
Double-founted. adj. [double and fount.] Having tw« 


fources. 


Here the double-fountecl ftream 


Jordan, true limit eaftward. Milton’s Paradife Lcjl , b. xii 
Double-handed, adj. [double and hand J Having two hands' 
All things being double-handed , and having the" appearances 
both of truth and falfhood, where our affe&ions have enc^ed 
us, we attend only to the former. Gland). Scepf c k 

Double-headed, adj. [double and head ] Having the flowefs 
growing one to another. 

The double rich fcarlet nonfuch is a large double-beaded 
flower, of the richeft fcarlet colour. Mortimer’s Dusbandn 

To Double-lock. v. a. [double and lock. J To ftioot the lock 
twice ; to faften with double fecurity. 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat down care- 
fully to reading and Comparing both his orders. Tatlcr , N°. Go 

Double-minded, adj. [from double and mind.] Deceitful- 
inffdious. 

A double-minded man is unftable in all his ways. James i. 8. 

Double-shining, adj. [double and Jhine.] bhining with 
double luftre. 

He was 

Among the reft that there did take delight, 

To fee the (ports of double-Jhining uay. Sidney. 

Double-tongued, adj. [ double and tongue. ] Deceitful; 
giving contrary accounts of the fame thing. 

The deacons muft be grave, not d uble-tongucd y not given 
to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

For much (lie fear’d the Tyrians, double-tongu V/, 

And knew the town to Juno’s care belong’d. Dry cl. Virfil 

To Do'uble. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. To enlarge any quantity by addition of the fame quantity. 

Rumour doth double voice, and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. Shakef care’s Henry Yi. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond ; 

Double fix thoufand, and then treble that. Shakefmrt. 

Our foe’s too proud the weaker to affail, 

Or doubles^ his difhonour if he fail. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
This power of repeating or doubling any idea we have of 
any diftance, and adding it to the former, as often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any ftop or flint, let us 
enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us the idea 
of immenfity. Locke. 

This was only the value of the filver : there was betides 
a tenth part of that number of talents of gold, which, if 
gold was reckoned in a decuple proportion, will juft double 
fum. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. To contain twice the quantity. 

Thus reinforc’d againft the adverfe fleet. 

Still doubling our’s, brave Rupert leads the v/ay. Dryden. 

3. To repeat ; to add. 

He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 

Like lightning flam’d their faulchions to and fro. Dryden. 

4. To add one to another in the fame order or parallel. . 

Thou fhalt double the curtain in the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi.9. 

5. To fold. 

He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces, 

And doubled down the ufeful places. ^nor. 

6. To pafs round a headland. - 

Prefently departing again, and failing along the coa , 
he doubled the promontory of Carthage, yet famous or 
the ruins of that proud city. Kno/les’s Id if or y of the to • s. 

Now we have the cape of Good Hope in fight, the tra e- 
wind is our own, if we can but double it. V 

To Do'uble. v. n. 

1. To increafe to twice the quantity. . r 

’Tis obierved in particular nations, that within the p 
three hundred years, notwithftandingall cafualties, tie i^ , 
ber of men J Me. Burnet’s Theory of the Em th. 

2. To enlarge the ftake to twice the fum in play. 

Throw ./Egypt’s by, and offer in the fread, 

Offer — the crown on Berenice’s head : r . 

I am refolv’d to double ’till I win- Dryden s y> an. 

3. To turn back, or wind in running. 

Under the line the fan croffeth the line, and mak 
Summers and two Winters ; but in the fkirts of the ^ 
zone it doublet h and goeth back again, an \ o _ 

long Summer. Bacon’s Natural Hf V > * • 39 ° 

So keen thy hunters, and thy Rent fo 
Thy turns and doublings cannot five thee long. 

4. To play tricks ; to ufe Heights. 

Who knows which way (he points : ^ 

Doubling and turning like an hunted j ire • . p r „ 

Find out the meaning of her- mind who can. 
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Do'uble. n. f. 

1 Twice the quantity or number. - - f 

In all the four great years of mortality abovertiefitioned, I 
do not find that any week the plague increafed to the double 
of the precedent week above five times. Go-aunt’s Mortality .■ 

2, Strong beer ; beer of twice the pommon ftrength. 

Here’s a pot of good double , neighbour : drink, and fear 
not your man. Shakefpeares Henry VI. 

3. A trick ; a fhift ; an artifice. 

Doff’B i.eness. n.f. [from double.] The ftate of being double. 

If you think well to carry this as you may, the doublenfs of 
the benefit defends the deceit from reproof. Sh. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Do'ublfr. n.f. [from double.] He that doubles any thing* 
Do'ublet. n. f [from double.] 

1. The inner garment of a man; the waiftcoat : fo called from 
being double for warmth. 

What a prettv thing a man is, when he goes in his doublet 
and hofe, and leaves off his wit. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff. 

And though not fword yet cudgel proof. Hudibras y p. i. 

It is' common enough to fee a countryman in the doublet and 
breeches of his great grandfather. Addijon s Italy. 

They do but mimick ancient wits at beft, - 
As apes our granfires, in their doublets dreft. P ope’ s Criticifm. 

1. Two ; a pair. 

Thofe doublets on the Tides of his tail feem to add ftrength 
to the mufcles which move the tail-fins. Grew’ s Mufleum. 

DOUBLO'' N. n.f [French.] A Span i ill coin containing the 
value of two piftoles. 

Do'ubly. adv. [from double.] In twice the quantity ; to twice 
the degree. 

Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot. 

Born, Gefar like, to write and a<ft great deeds. 

Impatient to revenge his fatal (hot, 

His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Haply at night he does with horror fhun 
A widow’d daughter, or a dying lbn : 

His neighbour’s offspring he to-morrow fees, 

And doubly fe els his want in their increafe. Prior. 

To DOUBT, v. n. [doubter y French ; dubito y Latin.] 

1. To queftion ; to be in uncertainty. 

Even in matters divine, concerning fome things, we may 
lawfully doubt and fufpend our judgment, inclining neither to 
one fide or other ; as, namely, touching the time of the fall 
both of mail and angels. Hooker , b. ii. f. 7. 

Let no man, while he lives here in the world, doubt whe- 
ther there is any hell or no, and thereupon live fo, as if abfo- 
lutely there were none. South’s Sermons. 

I doubt not to make it appear to be a monftrous folly to 
deride thefe things. Tlllotf din’s Sermons. 

Can we conchkie upon Luther’s inftability, becaufe in a 
ffngle notion, no way fundamental, an enemy writes that he 
had fome doubt mgs ? Atterbury . 

2. To queftion any event, fearing the worft. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurt more 
, Than to be iure they do. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

3. Sometimes with of in both the foregoing fenfes. 

Solyman laid he had hitherto made war againft divers na- 
tions, and always had the victory, whereof he doubted not 
now al fo . Knolles’s Hifory of the Turks . 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 

To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? Dryden. 

4. To fear; to be apprehenfive. 

I doubt there’s deep refentment in his mind. 

For the late flight his honour fuffer’d there. Otway’s Orph. 
If there were no fault in the tide, I doubt there are too 
many in the body of the work. Baker on Learning . 

This is enough fora project, without any name; I doubt 
more than will be reduced into practice. Swift. 

i5- 1 o fufpedt 5 to have fufpicion. 

I he king did all his courage bend 
Againft thofe four which now before him were. 

Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel’s C. War. 
6. To befitate ; to be in fufpenfe. 

At firft the tender blades of grafs appear, 

And buds that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, ( 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dry S 
To Doubt, v. a. J • 

-I. I o hold queftionable ; to think uncertain. 

He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Dotted his empire. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. i. /. 1 13. 

^ Fo teach vain wits a fcience little known, 

T ’ admire fuperior fertfe, and doubt their own. FW 

2- To foir ; tofufpea. 1 

He did ordain the interdiefts and prohibitions which we have 
to making entrance of ftrangers, which at that time was fre- 

0 H l ' ent ’.;i ou i )tin S novelties and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
3 • (otl tftruit. 

V ou that will be lefs fearful than difereet. 

That love the fundamental part of ftate, 

More than you doubt the change of it, prefer 
V A noble life before « long. ‘ Shahfpeare’s Cmclanus. 
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Doubt, n f. [from the verb.] . i A c 

1. Uncertainty of mind; (ulpenfe; undetermined (fate o.t 

opinion. 

Could any difficulty have been propofed, tnc refolutiorl 
would have been as early as the propolal; it could^ not have 
had time to fettle into doubt. South’s Sermonsi 

Thofe who have examined it, are thereby got paft doubt 
in all the do&rirtes they profefs. Locke. 

2. Queftion ; point unfettled. 

Hippocrates commends the flefh of the wij/d fow above the 
tame, and no doubt but the animal is more or lefs healthy 
according to the air it lives in. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

’Tis paft a doult y 

All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out. P ope » 

3. Scruple ; perplexity ; irrefolution. 

Our doubts are tray tors, 

And make us Iofe, by fearing to attempt, 

The good we oft might win. Shak..Meafure for Meafure. 

4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life dial] hang in doubt before thee ; and thou (halt 
fear day and night, and (halt have no affurance of thy 
life. Deutr. xxviii. 66* 

5. Sufpicion ; apprehenfion of ill. 

I defire to be prefent with you now, and to change my 
voice; for I (land in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

6. Difficulty objected. 

To every doubt your anfwer is the fame. 

It fo fell out, and fo by chance it came. Black more’s Creation. 
Do'ubter. n.f. [frotti doubt.] One who entertains fcruples $ 
one who hangs in uncertainty. 

Do'ubtful. adj. [doubt and full.] 

1. Dubious; not fettled in opinion. 

Methinks I (hould know you, and know this man; 

Yet I am doubtful. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 

3. That about which there is doubt ; that which is not yet deter- 
mined or decided ; obfeure ; queftionable ; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing to inter- 
mix matter doubtful with that which is out of doubt ; for as in 
capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion, 
the evidence ought to be clear ; fo much more in a judgment 
upon a war, which is capital to theufands. Bacon. 

In doubtful cafes, reafon ftill determines for the fafer fide ; 
efpecially if the cafe be not only doubtful , but alfo highly con- 
cerning, and the venture be a foul, and an eternity. South. 
Themetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir’d. 

Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 

Mov’d, that the ramparts might be broken down, 

To lodge the monfter fabrick in the *town. Dryden’ $ /En 

4. Notfecure; not without fufpicion. 

Our manner is always to caft a doubtful and a more fufpi- 
cious eye towards that, over which vre know we have leaft 
power. Hooker , Dedication. 

5. Not confident ; not without fear. 

With doubtful feet and wavering refolution 
I come, ftill dreading thy difpleafure, Samfon. Milt. Agonijl. 
Do'ubtfully. adv. [from doubtful.] 

1. Dubicufly; irrefolutely. 

2. Ambiguoufly ; with uncertainty of meaning. 

Knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be conftrued, 
and this book of mine being a continual aJJegory, I havfc 
thought good to difeover the general intention. ~ Spenfer . 

Nor did the goddefs doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 

Do'ubtfulness. n. f. [from dqubtful.] 

1. Dubioufnefs ; fufpenfe; inftability of opinion. 

Though doubtfunefs or uncertainty feems to be a medium 
between certain truth and certain fafthood in our minds, yet 
there is no fuch medium in things themfelves. Watts’s Lbgick. 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent ufes as comprehenfive and equi- 
vocal terms as he can, to involve his adverlary in the doubtful - 
ne J{ °‘ e xpreffions : this is expe<fred, and therefore the 
aniwerer, on his fide, makes it his play to diftinguifn as much 
as he can. Lo-ke 

Moft of his philofophy is, in broken fentences, delivered 
with much doubtful nejs. Baker’s Reflexions on Learning 

D duffioufly LY * ^ tfr ° m dCUht ^ In a doubtin S manner; 

Whatever a man imagine^ doubtingly , or with feat, muft 
needs do hurt, if imagination have any power at all - for a 
man reprefenteth that oftner that he feareth, than the' con- 
trar y* Bacon’s Natural Hi (lory. N° o/ic 

Do UBTLE5S. ad), [from dad*.} Without fear; without tpl 
prehen fion of danger. p 

1 retty child, deep doubtlefls and fecure. 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

W 111 n0t 0ff A d ' h r/,/ r T Sh “WP‘«r e ’s King J4„. 

T\/r nr r * J I can purge 

Myfelf of many I am charg’d withal. Shake fp. Henrv IV 

“■S* — Afei 

^ Doubt left 
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f)oultlefs he would have made a noble knight. Sb. H. VI. 

All their defires, deferts, or expectations the Conqueror 
had no other means to fatisfy, but by the eftates of fuch as 
had appeared open enemies to him; and doubtlefs many inno- 
cent perfons differed in this kind. Hale s Com. Lavj of England . 

Doubtlefs many men are finally loft, who yet have no mens 
fins to anfwer for, but their own. South’s Sermons. 

. Thefe mountains have been doubtlefs much higher than they 
are at prefent: the rains have wafhed away of the foil, that 
has left the veins of ftones (hooting out of them. Woodward. 
Doubtlefs , oh gueft ! great laud and praife were mine. 

If, after focial rites and gifts beftow’d, 

1 (lain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Douce't. n.f [doucet, French.] Acuftard. This word Ifind 
only in Skinner. 

Do'ucker. n.f [from To douck , corrupted from To duck.] 

A bird that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or douckers , or loons, are admirably con- 
formed for diving, covered with thick plumage, and their 
feathers fo fiippery, that water cannot moiften them. Ray. 
DOVE, n.f [ duvo , old Teutonick ; taub, daub, German.] 

1. A wild pigeon. 

So (hews a fnowy dove trooping with crows. 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows (hows. Sb. Rom. and Juliet. 

Say, will the falcon, (looping from above, 

Siiiit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? Pope. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky; 

Not half fo fwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the fkies he drives the trembling doves. Pope . 

2 . A pigeon. 

I have here a difh of doves, that I will beftow upon your 
worfhip. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of F enice. 

Do'vecot. n.f. [ dove and cot.] A fmall building in which 
pigeons are bred and kept. 

Like an eagle in a dovecot , I 
Flutter’d your Volfcians in Corioli; 

Alone I did it. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus: 

Do'vehouse. n.f [ dove and houfe.] A houfe for pigeons. 

The hawk fets up for protedlor, and makes havock in the 
dovekoufe. L’Ejt range, Fab. 20. 

But ftill the dovehoufe obftinately flood. Dryden. 

Do'vetail. n.f [dove and tail.] A form of joining two 
bodies together, where that which is inferted has the form of 
a wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot fall out. 

DoUgh.%./ [bah, Saxon; deegh , Dutch.] 

1. The pafte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 

When the gods moulded up the pafte of man, 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 

For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. 

You that from pliant pafte would fabricks raife, 

Expedling thence to gain immortal praife, 

Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 
Their pow’r to kneed, and give the form to dough. King. 

2. My cake is Dough. My affair has mifearried; my under- 
taking: has never come to maturity. 

* My cake is dough , but I’ll in among the reft; 

Out of hope of all, but my fhare of the feaft. Shakefpeare. 
Doughba'ked. adj. [dough and baked.] Unfinifhed; not 
hardened to perfedtion ; foft. 

For when, through taftelefs flat humility, 1 

In doughbak’d men fome harmleffnefs we fee, > 

’Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne. J 
Do'ughty. adj. [bohtij, Saxon ; deught, virtue; Dutch ] 
x. Brave; noble; illuftnous; eminent. Ufed of men and 
things. 

Such reftlefs pafliondid all night torment 
The flattening courage of that fairy knight, 

Devifing how that doughty tournament, 

With great eft honour, he atchieven might. 

2 . It is now feldom ufed but ironically, or in burlefque. 

If this doughty hiftorian hath any honour or confcience left, 
he ought to beg pardon. Stillingfleet’ s Def. of Difc. on Rom Idol. 
She fmil’d to fee the doughty hero (lain ; 

But, at her firiile, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 

Doughy, adj. [from dough. ] Unfound; foft; unhardened. 
Your foil was milled with a fnipt taftata fellow there, 
whnfe v illations faftron would have made all the unbaked and 
doughy youth of a nation in his colour. Shakefpeare. 

To DOUSE, v.a. [«Vcn?,; but probably it is a cant word formed 
from the found.] To put over head fuddenly in the water. 

To Douse, v. n. To fall fuddenly into the water. 

It is no jelling, trivial matter, 

To fwing i* th’ air, or doufe in water. Fludibras, p. n. 

Do\v agtjk n. f. [ douuiriere , French ] 

I. A widow with a jointure. 

* She lingers my defires, 

Like to a ftepdame or a dowager , 

Long wintering on a young man’s revenue. bhakejpeai e. 
Widows have a greater interell in property than either 
maids or wives ; fo that it is as unnatural lor a dowager as a 
freeholder to be an enemy to our conftitution. AddiJ. Freehold. 


Dryden . 


Fairy Fhieen. 
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2. The title given to ladies who furvive their hufbands, 

Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager , 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII 

Do'wdy. n f. An aukward, ill-dreffed, inelegant woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; Dido a 

dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipfy ; Helen and Hero, Hidings and 

harlots. Shakefpeare s Romeo and Juliet 

The bedlam train of lovers ufe 

T’ inhance the value, and the faults excufc; 

And therefore ’tis no wonder if we fee 

They doat on dowdies and deformity. Dryden 

No houfwifry the dowdy creature knew; 

To fum up all, her tongue confefs’d the fhrew. Gaps Pal 

DO'WER. I r tj :■ t? u ' 

DO'WERY \ M.j. [douatie, rrench.j 

1. That which the w ife bringeth to her hufband in marriage. ' 

His wife brought in dow’r Cilicia's crown. 

And in herfelf a greater dow'r alone. Dryden. 

His only daughter in a ftranger’s pow’r; 

For yery want, he could not pay a dow’r. Popes Epi/lfa 

2. That which the widow poffefTes. 

His patrimonial territories of Flanders were partly in dower 
to his mother-in-law, and partly not ferviceable, in refpect of 
the late rebellions. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. The gifts of a hufband for a wife. 

Afk me never fo much dowery and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye (hall fay unto me ; but give me the damfel to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

4. Endowment ; gift. 

What fpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire ; 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow’r , 

Do’ft thou within this dying flefh infpire ! Davies, 

Do'wered, adj. [from dower.] Portioned; fupplied with a 
portion. 

Will you with thofe infirmities file owes, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower’d with our curfe, and ftranger’d with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Do'we rless. adj. [from dower. ] Without a fortune; un- 
portioned. 

Thy dow’rlefs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 

Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. Sb. K. Lear. 
Do'wlas. n.f. A coarfe kind of linen. 

Dowlas , filthy dowlas ; I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made boulters of them. Shak. Hen, IV. 
Down. n.f. [ duun , Danifh.] 

1. Soft feathers. 

Virtue is the roughefl way ; 

But proves at night a bed of down. Wcttrn • 

Leave, leave, fair bride ! your folitary bed. 

No more fhalhyou return to it alone ; 

It nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body s print. 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 

Lie tumbling on owe down, courting the blefling ^ 

Of a fhort minute’s Humber. Denham s Sophy. 

A tender weakly conftitution is very much owing to the 
ufe of dtywn beds. Lock. 

2 . Any thing that fooths or mollifies. 

Thou bofom foftnefs ! down of all my cares ! 

I could recline my thoughts upon this breall 
To a forgetful nefs of all my griefs, 

And yet be happy. Southern’s Omnoko. 

3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 

Scarce had the down to fhade his cheeks begun; 

One was their care, and their delight was one. Dryden. 

I am not chang’d, I love my hufband ftill; 

But live him as he was when youthful grace, 

' And the firft down began to fhade his face. Dryd. Aurengz. 
On thy chin the springing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. bno • 

4. The foft fibres of plants which wing the feeds. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no > ’ 

fheweth a wind at hand ; as when feathers, or . down of th » 

fly to and fro in the air. Bacon’s Natural Hi (t or 
Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown. D 

DOWN, n.f [t>un, Saxon ; dune, Erfe, a hill ; but ^ 
now as if derived from the adverb.] A large opei p > 

valley. c . 

On the downs we fee, near W ikon fair, 

A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhound go. 

Lord of much riches, which the ufe renowns , 

Seven thoufand broad-tailM fheep graz d on his dew 
Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich thofe downs is worth a thoug , 

To this my errand, and the care it h [ ou % ht \ 

How Will-a-wifp milleads night-faring 
O’er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs d 0 
To compafs this, his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a ■ dwn ; J' 

2. A hill ; a rifing ground. This fenfe is very rare. ^ 
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Hills afford pleafant profpeass as they rouft needs acknow- 
ledge who have been on the dom> of Suffex. Ray on ,he Croat. 

Down. prep, [abuna, Saxon.] 

, Along a defeent ; from a higher place to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down lull, left ‘ 
brJak thv neck with following it ( but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw after. Sbak'fieare’s KtngLear 

A man falling down a precipice, though in motion, is not 
at liberty, because he cannot flop that motion if he would. Loo. 

Mahomet put his chief fubftance into certain boats, , to .be 
conveyed down the river, as purpofing to fly. Knolies. 

F On’the^ground ; from the height at which any thing was to 

a lower fituation. . . , 

Whom they hit, none on their feet might Hand, 

Though (landing elfe as rocks ; but down they fell. 

By thoufands. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. vi. /. 593 - 

Down finks the giant with a thund’ring found, 1 

His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground ; > 

Blood, brains, and foam, gufh from the gaping- wound. Dr. ) 
Tending towards the ground, 
o Out of fight ; below the horizon. 

How goes the night, boy ? 

— The moon is d.wn ; I have not heard the clock. 

And (he goes down at twelve. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

4. To a total maceration. , 

What remains of the fubjedl, after the deacon, is con- 
tinued to be boiled down, with the addition of frefh water, to 
a fapid fat. _ . ArbuthnA on Aliments. 

5. Into difgrace ; into declining reputation. 

He (har’d our dividend o’ th’ crown, 

We had fo painfully preach’d aown ; 

And forc’d us, though againft the grain, 

T’ have calls to teach it up again. Hudibras, p. 111. cant. 2. 

It has been ftill preached up, but afted down ; and dealt 
with, as the eagle in the fable did with the oyfter, carrying it 
up on high, that, by letting it fall, he might dafti it 111 
pie ces. South’s Sermons . 

There is not a more melancholy qhjedl in the learned 
world, than a man who has written himfeir down. Addifon . 

6. [ Anfwer mg to up.] Here and there. 

Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge if they 

be not fatisfied. ^J % 

Down, interj. 

j. An exhortation to deftruclion or demolition. 

Go, fome pull down the Savoy; others to the Inns of 
Courts : down with them all. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

If there be ten, (brink not ; but down with them. Shakefp. 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 

Pull out th’ ufurping queen. Dryden s Spanijh Fry ar. 

2. A contemptuous threat. 

Down, down to hell, and fay I fent thee thither. Shakefp . 
Down. [To ^.j To be digefted ; to be received. 

If he be hungdy more than wanton, bread alone will down ; 
and if he be not hungry, ’tis not fit he fhould eat. Locke. 

1 know not how abfurd this may feem to the mafters of de- 
monftration ; and probably it will hardly down with any body, 
at firft hearing. Locke. 

To Down. v. a. [from the particle.] To knock; to fubdue; 
to fupprefs ; to conquer. 

The hidden beauties feem’d in wait to lie. 

To down proud hearts, that would not willing die. Sidney . 
Do'wncast. adj. [down and cajh] Bent down ; directed to 
the ground. 

Wanton languifhing borrowed of her eyes the downcaft 
look of modefty. Sidney, b. ii. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foul its wound, 

’Tis love, faid (lie ; and then my downcaft eyes. 

And guilty dumbnefs, witnefs’-d my furprize. Dryden. 

Thy downcaft looks, and thy diforder’d thoughts. 

Tell me my fate : I afk not the fuccefs 
My caufe has found. Addifon’ s Cato. 

DofivNFAL. n.f. [down and fall.] 

1. Ruin; calamity; fall from rank or (late. 

Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d ? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth. 

Divine his downfal ? Shakefpeare’s Richard It. 

We have leen fome, by the ways by which they had de- 
figned to rife i^icontrollably, to have direUtly procured their 
utter downfal. South’s Sermons • 

2. A fudden fall, or body of things falling. 

Each downfal of a flood the mountains pour 

From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ftream. Dryd. Ind. Em, 
3- Deftrudtion of fabricks. 

Not more aghaft the matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burn’d th’ imperial town, 

Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry. 

For which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 
Do'w 1 n fallen, participial adj . \d.-wn and fall . ] Ruined; 

fallen. 


DOW 
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the farther fide. , J • i at » 

Do'wncyred. adj. [dam and gyred.] Let down m circula 

wrinkles. ...... , r 

Lord Hamlet, with his (lockings loofe. 

Ungarter’d, and downgyred to his ancles. Shakefp . Ham 
DoVnhil. n.f [down and hill ] Declivity; defeent. 

Heavy the third, and ftiff, he finks apace ; 

And though ’tis downhil all, but creeps along the race. Dryc » 
Do'wnhil. adj. Declivous; defending. 

Do'wnlooked. adj. [down and look.] Haung -J - 
countenance; gloomy; fullenj melancholy. 

Jealoufy fuffus’d, with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all fhe view’d, in tawney drefs’d ; 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her fid. Dryd. Fabis , 
Do'wn lying, adj. [dciun and lie.] About to be in travail of 

childbirth. 

Do'wnright. adv. [doivn and right.] 

1. Strait or right down ; down perpendicularly. 

A giant’s (lain in fight, . 

Or mow’d o’erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudibras, p. U 

2 . In plain terms ; without ceremony. 

Elves away ; 

We (hall chide downright , if I longer flay. Shakefpeare * 

2. Completely; without (lopping fhort. .. 

This paper put Mrs. Bull in fuch a paftion, that fne fell 
downright into a fit. Arbuthnot s Hi/tory of j 0 on u 

Downright, adj. 

j. Plain; open; apparent; undifguifed. 

An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat from an 
impartial pen, will prevail more than a downright advice, 
which may be miftaken as fpoken magifterially. bacon . 

It is downright madnefs to ftrike where we have no power 
to hurt. L’ Eft range, Fab.y\. 

Religion feems not in danger from downright atheifm, nnce 
rational men mull rejedl that for want of proof. Rogers s Seim. 

The merchant’s wife, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money ; but the mercenary part of her mind 
is engaged with a prefent of plate. Spectator, N Q . 266. 

2 . Diredlly tending to the point ; plain ; artlefs. 

I would rather have a plain downright wifdom, than a 
‘ foolifh and affedted eloquence. Ben.Johnfon’ s Difcoveries. 

3. Unceremonious; honeftly furly. 

When it came to the count to (peak, old facl fo flared him 
in the face, after his plain downright way, that the count \vas 
ftruck dumb. Addifon s Count Tariff • 

4. Plain ; without palliation. 

The idolatry was direct and downright in the people, whofe 
credulity is illimitable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 
Do'wnsitting. n.f. [down and ft.] Reft; repole; the adt 
of fitting down, or going to reft. 

Thou knoweft my downfitting and mine upriftng ; thou un* 
derftandefi my thoughts afar off. Fj • cxxxix. z„ 

Downward. L a g v [cunepearb, Saxon.] 

Downwards. ) L j J 

1. Towards the center. 

As you lift up the glaffes the drop will afeend flower and 
(lower, and at length reft, being carried dowmuard by its 
weight, as much as upwards by the attradhom Newton’s Opt. 

2. From a higher fituation to a lower. 

Look downward on that globe, whofe hither fides. 

With light from hence, (hines. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. iiu 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording pleafant pro- 
fpedls to them that look downwards from them upon the (lib-* 
jacent countries. Ray on the Creation » 

What would this man ? Now upward will he foar. 

And little lefs than angel* would be more : 

Now looking downwards , juft as griev’d, appears 
To want the (Irength of bulls, the fur of bears. Pope. 

3. In a courfe of fucceilive or lineal defeent. 

A ring the count does wear. 

That downward hath fucceeded in his houfe* 

From fon to fon, fome four or five defeents. Shakefpeare . 

Do'wnward. adj. 

1. Moving on a declivity ; tending towards the center; tend* 
ing to the ground. 

With downward force* 

That drove the fand along, he took his way* 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden’ s AEn* 

2. Declivous ; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern fphere* 

She lights the downward heaven, and rifes there. Dryd. Virg„ 
3* Deprefled ; dejedted. 

At the lowed of my downward thoughts, I pulled up my 
heart to remember, that nothing is atchieved before it be 
thoroughly attempted, and that lying (fill doth never go 
forward. _ Sidney , 

Do'wn.y. adj. [from down.] 

I. Covered with down or nap; 

By his gates of breath 

There lies a downy feather, which (lirs not ; 


Did 
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' Did he fufpire, .that light and weightlefs down 
Perforce muft move. 5 bak efpe are’s Hen ry I V . p. ii. 

There- be plants that have prickles, yet have downy or vel- 
vet rind upon their leaves •, as ftock-gillvflowers and coltsfoot ; 
which, down or nap connfteth of a fubtile fpirit, in a foft fub- 
ftance. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory , N°. 56cn 

In her hand fhe held 
A bough of faireft fruit, that downy fmil’d, 

New-gather’d, and ambrofial fmell diffus’d. Milt. Par. Lojl , 

2. Made of down or foft feathers. 

A fide breeze from weftward waits their fails to fill, 

And refts in thofe high beds his downy wings. Dryden. 

Belinda ftill her downy pillow preft, 

Her guardian fylph prolong’d the balmy reft. Pope . 

3; Soft; tend .r ; foothing. 

Banquo ! Donalbain ! Malcolm ! aw r ake ! 

Shake off this downy i leep, death’s counterfeit, 

And look on death itfelf. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

The night’s companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a foft and dozuny hand, 

Sealing all breads in a lethean band. ' Crafhaw. 

Do vvre. ) n.f [ clouaire , French. It ought to be written 
Do 7 wry. S dower.] 
j. A portion given with a wife. 

I could marry this wench for this doiurs. Sidney. 

And afk no other dowry but fuch another jeft. Shakefpeare . 

The king muft die, that I may make you great, 

And give a crown in dowry with my love. Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Tethys all her waves in dowry gives. Dryden' s Virgil. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 

Thine own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe fhall flay. 

And for a dowrc a hundred forelkins pay. Cowley s Davideis. 

A gift ; a fortune given. 

l)oxo logy. n.f. [&|a and koy®-.] A form of giving glory to 

God. _ ' 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes and doxclo- 
gies expreffed in the text; Blelled be the Lord God of Ifrael, 
who has kept me this day from fhedding blood, and from 
avenging myfelf with my own hand. South’s Sermons. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it would have been 
received in the Chriftian church, to conclude their books with 
a doxology to God and the blelled virgin. Stillingfeet. 

Doxy, n.f A whore; a loofe wench. 

When daffadils begin to pure, . ^ 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale: Sha kef Winter’s Tale. 
To DOZE. v.n. Opaey, Saxon ; daes, Dutch.] To flumber; 
to live in a ftate of droufinefs; to be half afleep. 

There was no fleeping under his roof : if he happened to 
doze a little, the jolly cobler waked him. L Eftrange. 

It has happened to young men of the greateft wit to wafte 
their lpirits with anxiety and pain, fo far as to doze upon their 
work with too much eagernefs of doing well. Dryd. Dufrefn . 
How to the banks, where bards departed doze , 

They led him foft; how all the bards arofe. Pope s Dunciad . 

Chieflefs armies doz’d out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope s Dunciad. 

To Doze. v. a. To ftupify ; to dull. 

He was now much decayed in his parts, and with immo- 
derate drinking dozed in his underftanding. Clarendon , b. viii. 
Two fatyrs, on the ground, 

Stretch’d at his cafe, their fire, Silenus, found 
Doz’d with his fumes, and heavy with his load. Dryden. 
Do zen, n. f [ douzaine , French.] The number of twelve. 
We cannot lodge and board a dozen or torn teen gentlewo- 
men, but it will be thought we keep a bawdyhoufe ftraight. 

5 ° Shakefpeare’ s Henry V. 

That ’they bear fuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, I could 
never find ; yet I have travelled a dozen miles together under 
t } iern . Raleigh’ s Hi/lory of the World. 

By putting twelve units together, we have the complex 
idea of a dozen. . Locke. 

The number of diffenters was fomething under a dozen 
with them. * Swift concerning the Sacramental Teft. 

Do'ziness.' n.f [from dozy.] Sleepinefs ; droufinefs. 

A man, by a violent fit of fhe gout in his limbs, finds a 
dozinefs in his head, or a want of appetite. Locke. 

Do'zy. adv. [from doze.] Sleepy; droufy ; fluggifh. 

The yawning youth, fcarce half awake, eflays 
His lazv limbs and d'.zy head to raife. Dryden s P erf Sat. 
Drab. n . / '[spabte, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a ftrumpet. 
That I, the fon of a dear father murder d, 

Muft. like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a curling, like a very drab ! Shakefp. Ham et. 
If your whrfhip Vill take order for the drabs and the 
' knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. Saancfpcare. 

Babe, 

Ditch -deliver’d by a drab: Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Curs’d be the wretch io venal, and fo vain, 

Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-larie. Pope. 
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DrAchm. n.f [draebtna, Latin.] 

1 . An old Roman coin. 

See here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack’d drachm. Shakefpeare’ s Mad, a, 

2 . The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACUNCULUS. n.f [Latin.] A worm bred in the hot 
countries, which grows to many yards length between 
fkin and fiefh. 

Drad. Wj. [for dreads or the preterit of To dread ] Terrible- 
formidable; dreaded. 

Th’ utmoft fand-breach they fhortly fetch. 


j j y 

Whilft the drad danger does behind remain. Fairy 
RAFF, n.f [t)jiop, dirty, Saxon; draf Dutch, the fediment 
of ale.] Any thing thrown away ; fweepings; refufe; lees- 

rl rprrQ ^ 


dregs. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodi- 
gals lately come from fvvinekeeping, from eating draff and 
hufks. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p, j, 

’Twere fimplefury, ftill thyfelf to wafte 
On fuch as have no tafte ; 

To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 

No, give them grains their fill ; 

Hulks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnfn. 

I call’d, and drew them thither, 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth. 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had Ihed 

On what was pure. Milton s Paradije Lojl , b. x. 1.6 30. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin, or the draff of fervile food, 

Confume me. Milton’s Agonifu.. 

As Muley-Zeydan were not worth their care, 

And younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryden. 
Dra'ffy. adj. [from draff.] Worthlefs; dreggy. 

Draft, adj. [corrupt for draught.] 

Ulyffes and old Neftor yoke you like draft oxen, and make 
you plough up the wair. Shakefp. "Iroilus and Crejfda. 

To DRAG. v. a. [bpa^an, Saxon.] 

1. To pull along the ground by main force; to draw heavily 
along. 

Such his afpedf, when, foil’d with bloody duft, 

Dragg’d by the cords which thro’ his feet were thruft. Dcnh< 

2. To draw any thing burthenfome ; any thing from which one 
cannot difengage one’s felf. 

’Tis long fince I, for my celeftial wife, 

Loath’d by the gods, have dragg’d a ling’ring life. Dryden. 

Can I, who lov’d fo well, 

To part with all my blifs to fave my lover ? 

Oh ! can I drag a wretched life without him ? Smith. 

While I have any ability to hold a commerce with you, I 
will never be filent ; and this chancing to be a day that I can 
hold a pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. Swift. 

3. To draw contemptudufly along, as a thing unworthy to be 
carried. 

They fhall furprize 

The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. Milton . 

To fall, that’s juftice ; 

But then, to drag him after ! tor to die, 

And yet in death to conquer, is my wifh. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion ; and is not only con- 
tent to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he makes a lhew 
of me. Stillingfeet’ s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol, 

4. To pull about with violence and ignominy. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he was reproached 
with difdainful words, beaten and dragged in fo barbarous a 
manner, that he hardly efcaped with his Ine. Q ten on. 

5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 

In my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Dry en. 
To Drag. v. n. 'Fo hang fo low as to trail or grate upon 

br ° U From hence are heard the groan* of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. Dr I dm f 
A door 4 s faid to drag , when, by its ill hanging on its hinges, 
the bottom edge of the door rides in its weep 1 

floor 5 Moron’s Medo. MV' 

Drag, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 

Calling nets were fpread in fliall low brooks. 

Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. ^ ^ 
The creatures are but inftruments ln . TfllkTftme ablbr- 
turning our acknowledgments to them is ju C d facrificeil 

dity with theirs who burnt incenfe to 1 ^ * ^Rogers s Sermons . 
2 . 1 An'lnftriiment with hooks to catch hold of things under 

You may in the morning find it near 
and then take it up with a drag hook, or othcrw - 
3. A kind of car <]rawn by the hand. u f e( J for 

The drag is made fomewhat like a 0 / • the 
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the carriage of timber, and then is 
ffXLTFj'lirag and «*.] A net which is drawn along 

thC “1 "de to filh within the deep, 

And caftingnets did rivers bottoms fweep. A>ay s Vnffl. 
g om e filhermen, that had been out a whole day with a d> ag- 
,, ,”a w . a™ight towards the e.ett, OJ, 

far “v ’tjsz Si:.. 

U One'of our late trreat poets is funk in his reputation, be- 
caufe he could never forgive any conceit which came in 1 
way, but fwept, like a clragvet , great and fmall. Dryden. 

Whatfoevel old time, with his hugest/, has conveyed 
down to us along the ftream of ages, whether it be tolls or 
Sdlfifh, jewels Sr pebbles, flicks or ftraws, faweeds or mud, 
thefe are the ancients, thefe are the fathers. Watts s If rave, a. 

To Dp.a'ogle. v. a. [from drag.] 1 o make dirty by draggi = 

on the ground. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel, here and there, . 

From Billingfgate her fifhy traffick bear. Gay s Trivia. 

He wore the lame gown five years, without draggling ox 

Swijt. 

A Dra'golh. V. n. To grow dirty by being drawn along 

the ground. . ,. 

His draggling tail hung in the duT . 

Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudibras , p. 1. cant. i. 
DRAGON, n f [draco, Latin ; dragon, French.] 

1. A kind of winged ferpent, perhaps imaginary, muc.i ttw 

brated in the romances of the middle age. 

I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen . , 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than fecn. Shak. Cor town. 

Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night ! that dawning 
May bear the raven’s eye. Shakefpeare s Cymbeune. 

And you, ye dragons ! of the fcaly race. 

Whom glittering gold and fliining armours grace ; 

In other nations harmlefs are you found, 

Their guardian genii and protedors own’d. Rowe. 

On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides ; 

' Here, from our ftrict embrace, a ftream he glides. Pope. 

2 . A fierce violent man or woman. 

3. A conftellation near the North pole. 

Dra'gon. n.f. [dracunculus, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of arum, but divided into many 
parts : the ftalk is fpotted ; but, in other refpeds, it agrees 
with the arum. Miuci . 

DrAgonet. n.f. [from dragon ] A little dragon. 

Or in his womb might lurk fome hidden neft 
Of many dragon ets, his fruitful feed. Fairy Vjueen, b. i. 
Dra'confly. n. f [dragon and fly.] A fierce flinging fly. 

The body of the cantharides is bright coloured; and it 
mav be, that the delicate coloured dragonflies may have like- 
wife fome corrofive quality. Bacon’s Natural Hfhry, N\ 729* 
Dra'gonish. adj. [from dragon.] Having the form of a 
dragon ; dragonlike. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragowjh ; 

A vapour fometime like a bear or lion. Shak. Ant. andCleap. 
Dra'gonlike. adj. [dragon and like.] Furious; fiery. 

He fights dragonlike, and does atchicve as foon 
As draw his fword. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Dra'gonsblood. n.f. [dragon and bleed.] So called from a 
falfe opinion of the dragon’s combat with the elephant. 

Dragcnsblood is a reiin, fo oddly named as to feem to have 
been imagined an animal produ&icn. It is moderately heavy, 
friable, and dufky red ; but of a bright fcarlet, when pow- 
dered : it has little fmell, and is of a refinous and aftringent 
tafte. One fort is very compadt : another fort lefs compact, 
and lefs pure, is called common dragonsblood. A third fort is 
tough and vifeous, and of a blood colour ; and in keeping it 
grows hard, like the firft fort. Four vegetables afford dragons- 
blood: one is a tall tree in the Canaries : the fanguis draconis 
exfudates from the cracks of the bark in the great heats. 
Another grows to fix or eight feet high in the ifland of Java, 
where the refin is extracted from the fruit, about the fize of a 
hazelnut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, 
and a true fanguis draconis flows from the trunk. The fourth 
grows in java, and has a red bark: its trunk and large 

•branches yield a refinous juice, which feems to be our fineft 
fort of dragonsblood. Hill’s Materia Medica. 

Tak e dragonsblood, beat it in a mortar, and put it in a cloth 
with aqua vita , and drain them together. Peacham . 

Dra'gonsheao. n.f. A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confiding of one leaf ; whofe 
upper lip, which is crefted, and its under lip, which is divided 
into three fegments, end in chaps or jaws, and have the re- 
p refen tation of a dragon’s head. Miller. 

Dra'gontree. n. f See Palmtree, of which it is a 
fpecies. 

This tree is common in the Madeira and Canary iflands, 
where they grow to a confiderable fize ; and from it is fup- 
pofed that the dragonsblood is obtained. Miller . 
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AGO'ON n.f. [from dragen, German, to carry.] A kin 
^offollrltffrvL indifferently either on foot or horfeback 
Two regiments of ***» buffered wAm late 

ToDrago'on. v. a. [from the noun.] To perfecute by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of foldiers. 

In politicks I hear you’re ftanch, 

Dire&ly bent againft the French ; 

Deny to have your free-born fo^ «„• 

Dragoon’ d into a wooden ffioe. 

To DRAIN, v. a. [ trainer , French.] 

^akwlter! trough tw e nty veffek of earth, hath 

become frefli. Bacon s hatural Hsjiory . N f . *• 

The fountains drain the water from the ground adjacent, 
and Lave but fufficient moifture to breed mofs. tSfon. 

In times of dearth it drained much coin of the kingdom, 
to furnifli us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Vt/Ueri. 

Wliiltt a foreign war devoured our ftrength, and d,amed 
our treafures, luxury and expences increaled at home. Atie J b - 
The laft emperor drained the wealth of thofe coun rie 

into his own coffers, without increafing his troops againlt 

Swift . 

France. , . J 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away what it contains. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, . 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. Roj common: 
The royal babes a tawny wolf fhall drain. Dryden . 
WFile cruel Nero only drams 
The mortal Spaniard’s ebbing veins. 

By ftudy worn, and flack with age, . 

How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage ? Prior. 

Had the world lafted from all eternity, thefe comets mult 
have been drained of all their fluids. C hey rids Phil. Prin. 

3. To make quite dry. 

When wine is to be bottled, wafh your bottles, but do not 
drain them. Swift* s Directions to the Butler. 

Drain, n.f. [from the verb.] The channel through which 
liquids are gradually drawn ; a watercourfe ; a fink. 

If your dt ains be deep, that you lear cattle falling into 
them, fling in ftones and brickbats, and cover them with 
wood, flags, .and turf. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

”Why fhould I tell of ponds and drains. 

What carps we met with for our pains ? Swift . 

Drake, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 
j. The male of the duck. 

The duck Ihould hide her eggs from the drake, who will 
fuck them if he finds them. Mortimer’s Husbandry - 

2. [from draco , dragen, French.] A fmall piece of artillery. 
Two or three (hots, made at them by a couple of draws? 
made them ftagger. Clarendon , b. viii* 

DRAM, n.f [from diachm, drachma , Latin.] 

1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 

feverally feven drams in the air, the balance in the water 
weighet.h only four drams and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drams and nineteen grains : the 
Fiance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon • 

2 . A fmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial fenfe. 

One loving hour 

For many years of forrow can difpenfe ; 

A dram of fweet is w 7 orth a pound of four. Fairy FhieEn* 
No dram of judgment with thy force is join’d ; 

Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden’ s Fables . 

3. Such a quantity of diililled fpirits as is ufually drank at once. 

1 could do this, and that with no rafli potion. 

But with a ling’ring dram, that fhould not work 
Malicioufly 1 F e poifon. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale . 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you drink, 
raifeth your charadfen. Swift . 

4. Spirits; diftilled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners known, 

And modeft as the maid that Tips alone ; 

From the ftrong fate of drams if thou get free. 

Another Durfy, Ward ! fhall fing in thee. Pope’s Dunciad. 
To Dram, v n. [from the noun.] In low language, to drink 
drams ; to drink diftilled fpiritSi 

DRAMA. n.f[ S'PCiU.CC. ] A poem accommodated to aflion ; a 
poem in which the action is not related, but reprefented ; and 
in which therefore fuch rules are to be obferved as make the 
reprefentation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftotle drew from Homer, 
which he fitted to the drama r furnifhing himfelf alfo with 
obfervations from the theatre, when it flourifhed under Efchy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles. Dryden’ s JEn. Dedicat . 

Dramatical. / adj. [from drama.] Reprefented by adtion ; 
Drama'tick. J not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that in the great dramatick 
poem of nature, is a neceffity of introducing a God. Bentley. 
Dramatically. [from dramatick.] Reprefentatively ; 
by reprefentation. 
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Ignorance and errors are feverally reprehended, partly dra- 
matically^ partly fimply. Drydens Juvenal, Dcdicat. 

Dr a'matist- n, f [from drama. ] 7 he author of dramatick 

com pofit ions; 

The whole theatre refounds with the praifes of the great 
dramatift , and the wonderful art and order of the compo- 
sition. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Drank, [the preterite of drink .] 

7 o DRAPE. v. n. [< driip , French; drapus , low Latin.] 

1. To make cloth. 

It was a rare thing to fet prices by ftatute; and this a£l did 
not prefcribe prices, but Hinted them not to exceed a rate, 
that the clothier might drape accordingly as he might afford. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. To jeer, or fatyrize. [ drapper , French ] It is ufed in this fenfe 
by the innovator Temple , whom nobody has imitated. 

Draper, n.f [from draped] One who fells cloth. 

If a piece of cloth in a drapers fhop be varioqfly folded, it 
will appear of differing colours. Boyle on Colours. 

The draper and mercer may meafure her a^ they pleafe. 

Howel's England's Tears . 

Dra'pery. n.f [ drapperie , French.] 

1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. 

He made ftatutes for the maintenance of drapery , and 
the keeping of wools within the realm Bacons henry VII. 

The reverend clergy fhould fet us an example, by con- 
tenting themfelves with wearing gowns, and other habili- 
ments, of Irifh drapery. Swift. 

2. Cloth ; fluffs of wool. 

The bulls and frogs had ferved the lord Strut with drapery 
ware for many years. Arkutlmot's Hijiory of John bull. 

3. The drefs of a pidlure, or ftatue. 

Poets are allowed the fame liberty in their defcriptions and 
comparifons, as painters in their draperies and ornaments. Pri, 

Dra'pet. n. f [from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 

Thence fhe them brought into a flately hall. 

Wherein were many tables fair difpred, 

And ready dight with drapets feaftival, 

Againfl the viands fhould be miniflred. Fairy L/hieen, b. ii. 

I^ra'stick. adj. [^«r»*@K] Powerful; vigorous; efficacious. 
It is ufed of a medicine that works with fpeed ; as jalap, 
fcammony, and the flronger purges. Quincy. 

Drave. [the preterite of drive.] 

He drave them beyond Amon’s flood. 

And their fad bounds mark’d deep in their own blood. Cowl. 

The foe rufh’d furious as he pants for breath. 

And through his navel drave the pointed death. Pope's Iliad. 

Draugh. n.f. [corruptly written for draff.] Refufe; fwiil. 
See Draff. 

We do not a< 7 , that often jefl and laugh : 

’Tis old, but true, flill fwine eat all the draugh. Shakefp. 

Draught, n.f. [from draw.] 

1 . The aft of drinking. 

Fill high the goblets with a fparkling flood, 

And with deep draughts invoke our common god. Dryden. 
They flung up one of their hogfheads, and I drank it off at 
a draught , which I might well do ; for it did not hold half a 
pipt. Gulliver's Travels. 

2 . A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days without drink ; and 
he might have continued longer, if, by diftempering himfelf 
one night with hard fludy, he had not had fome inclination to 
take a fmall draught. Boyle. 

I have cured fome very defperate coughs by a draught every 
jnorning of fpring-water, with a handful of fage boiled in 
jt. Temple. 

Every draughty to him that has quenched his thirfl, is but 
a further quenching of nature; a provifion for rheum and 
difeafes. South's Sermons , 

Long draughts of fleep hi;s monftrous limbs enflave; 

He reels, and, falling, fills the fpacious cave* Drydens /En. 

3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 

Were it a draught for Juno when fhe banquets, 

I would not tafle thy treafonous offer. Milton. 

Number’d ills, that lieunfeen 
In the pernicious draught : the word obfeene. 

Or harfh, which, once elanc’d, muft ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. Prior. 

Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 

The gold gave luftre t© the purple draught. Pope's Odyjfey : 

4. The adl of drawing or pulling carriages. 

A general cuftom of ufing oxen for all forts of draught , 
would be perhaps the greatell improvement. Temple. 

The mofl occafion that farmers have, is for draught horfes. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The Hertfordfhire wheel-plough is the beft and ftrongeft 

• for mofl ufes, and of the eafieft draught . Mortimer s Husband. 

6. Reprefentation by pidlure. 

Her pencil drew whate’er her foul defign’d, 

And oft the happy draught furpafs’d the image in her mind. 

. Dryden. 
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7. Delineation; fketch. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude dm„nU r , 
but the finifhing ftrokes are from the will. iZZlf 
i have, in a ihort draught, given a view of om ■ 
ideas, from whence all the reft are derived. ° nglnal 

8. A pidlure drawn. Locke, 

Whereas in other creatures we have but the tra 
footfteps, in man we have the draught of his han/ 6 ° l 
were united all the fcattered perfeflions of the creature ‘V"? 

9. I he add of fweeping with a net. ‘ 

Upon the draught of a pond not one fiffi was left . 
pikes grown to an exceffive bignefs. Hale's On An of M r 

10. The quantity of fifties taken by once drawing ne f^‘ 
He laid down his pipe, and cafl his net, which C 1 

him a very great draugh. L ’ E/lraZe P ; ^ 

11. 1 he adt of fhooting with the bow. ° ^ lc 9 * 

Geffrey of Boullion, the glorious general, at nn* a. , 

of his bow, fhooting againfl David’s tower in Jerufai? 
breached three feetlefs birds called allerions. Camden' 

!2. Diverfipn in war ; the aft of dittoing the mat it 
perhaps fudden attack. ° > 

I conceive the manner of your handling of the fervice h 
drawing hidden draughts upon the enemy, when he looketh 
not for you ; and to watch advantages upon him, as he doth 
upon you ^ fr'slreZ 

13. forces drawn off from the main army; a detachment ’ 
Such a draught of forces would leflen the number of thofe 

that might otherwife be employed. a A Air ’ 

14. A fink j a drain. P 1 

Whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the bellv 
and is caff out into the draught. Mat. xv 17 

15. The depth which a veffel draws, or finks into the water. ' 

With 'roomy decks, her guns of mighty {Length, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. ~ Dryden. 
With a fmall veffel one may keep within a mile of the 
fliore, go amongfl rocks, and pafs over fhoals, where a veffel 
of any draught would ftrike. Ellis's Voyage. 

16. [In the plural, draughts.] A kind of play refembling chefs. 

Draughthouse. n.f [draught and houfe.] A ho ufe in which 

filth is depoffted. 

And they brake down the image of Baa], and brake dowft 
the houfe of Baal, and made it a draughthoufe. 2 Kings x. 27. 

To DRAW. v. a. pi et, drew, part, pall drawn. [ bjiajan, 
Saxon.] 

1. To pull along; not to carry. 

Then fhall all Ifrael bring ropes to that city, and we will 
draw it into the river. * 2 Sa. xvii. 13. 

2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 

He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. Judg. ii. 22. 
The arrow is now drawn to live head. AtUrbury . 

3. To bring by violence; to drag. 

Do not rich men opprefs you, and draw you before the 
judgment-feats ? Ja. ii. 6. 

4. To raife out of a deep place. 

They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him up out 
of the dungeon. Jer< xxxviii. 13. 

Draw the water for the ffege. Nath. iii. 14. 

5. To fuck. 

He hath drawn thee dry. Ecciuf. xiii. 7. 

There was no war, no dearth, no flop of trade or com- 
merce ; it was only the crown which had fucked too hard, 
and now being full, upon the head of a young king, was like 
to draw lefs. bacon's Henry VII. 

Sucking and drawing the breaft difehargeth the milk as faff 
as it can be generated. Wfeman on Tumours. 

6. To attradl ; to call towards itfelf. 

We fee that fait, laid to a cut finger, healeth it ; fo as it 
feemeth fait draweth blood, as well as blood drawetb fait Baccn. 

Majefty in an eclipfe, like the fun, draws eyes, that would 
not have looked towards it, if it had fhined out. Sue Bitig 

He affedled a habit different from that of the times, lhch 
as men had only beheld in pidlures, which drew the eyes of 
mofl, and the reverence of many towards him. Clarendon. 

All eyes you draw , and with the eyes the heart ; 

Of vour own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. Dryden. 

7. To inhale. 

Thus I call’d, and ffray’d I know not whither, 

From where I firft drew air, and firft beheld 

This happy light. Milton s Paradife Lof, b. viii. /. 2 4 * 

While near the Lucrine lake, confum’d to death, 

I draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath, 

You tafle the cooling breeze. AddiJ'on's Remarks on l )• 

Why d>ew Marfeille’s good biffiop purer breath, 
When nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? °r 

8. To take from any thing containing. 2 

They drew out the Haves of the ark. 2 Lhron. v. 

9. To take from a cafk. / 

The wine of life is drawn , and the mere lees , 

Are left this vault to brag of. S ha kef pea? e > etc 

10. To pull a fword from the fheath. 

We will our youth lead on to higherfields, jy 

And draw no fwerds but what are fan cl by d. ■*> J0 (1 • _ • 
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I will draw my fword ; my hand fhall deftrby them. Ex. xv. 
He proceeded fo far- in his infolence as to draw out his 
fword, with an intent to kill him. Dryden s Conq. of Granada. 
In ail your wars good fortune blew before you, 

’Till in my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Dryden. 

II. To let out any liquid. . . 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, without draw- 
ing one drop of blood. Wife m an' s Surgery. 

To take bread out of the oven. - 

7'he ioyner puts boards into ovens after the batch is drawn . 

J J Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To unclofe or Aide back curtains. 

Go, draw afide the curtains, and difeover 
The fev’ral cafkets to this noble prince. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 

Alarm’d, and with prefaging heart he came, 

And drew the curtains, and expos d the dame 
To lothfome light. Dryden' s Sigifm. and Guifcar. 

Shouts, cries, and groans firft pierce my ears, and then 
A flafh of lightning draws the guilty feene, 

And fhows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. Dryden. 

*4. To' clofe or Ipread curtains. 

Philoclea earneftly again intreated Pamela to open her 
grief, who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complain of her blufhing, was ready to fpeak. Sidney , b. in 

15. 77 > extract. 

Spirits, bv diftillations, may be drawn out of vegetable 
juices, which fhall flame and fume of themfelves. Cheyne. 

16. To procure as an agent caufe. 

When he finds the hardfhip of flavery outweigh the value 
of life, ’tis in his power, by refilling his mafter, to draw on 
himfelf death. . Locke, 

ij. To produce or bring as an efficient caufe. 

Have they invented tones to win , 

The women, and make them draw in 
7 'he men, as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the male ? Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 
Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, by the 
bleffings it will draw down upon us. Tillotfon. 

Our voluntary actions are the precedent caufes of good and 
evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us. Locke. 

What would a man value acres of excellent land, ready 
cultivated, and well flocked too with cattle, where he had no 
hopes of commerce with other parts of the world to draw 
money to him, by the fale of the ptodudl of the ifland. Locke. 

Thofe elucidations have given rife or increale to his doubts, 
and drawn obfeurity upon places of feripture. Locke . 

His fword ne’er fell but on the guilty head ; 

Oppreffion, tyranny, and pow’r ufurp’d. 

Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon ’em. Addif Cato. 

18. 7 '© convey fecretly. 

The liers in wait drazu themfelves along. Judg- x *. 37- 
In procefs of time, and as their people increafed, they drew 
themfelves mote wefterly towards the Red fea. 

Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

19. To-protradl; to lengthen. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the fudden ? 

How long her face is drawn P how pale file looks. 

And of aft earthly cold? Obferve her eyes ! Shak. II. VIII. 

If we ffiall meet again with more delight, 

Then draw my life in length ; let me fuflain. 

In hopes of his embrace, the word of pain. Dryden s JEn. 
In fome fimiles men draw their comparifons into minute 
particulars of no importance. Felton on the CBJJicks. 

20. To utter lingeringly. 

The brand amid’ the flaming fuel thrown, 

Or drew, or feem’d to draw, a dying groan. Dryd. Fables. 

21. To reprefent by pidlure; or in fancy. 

I do arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 

Than I have drawn it in my fantaly. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With his other hand, thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to fuch perufal of my face. 

As he would draw it. Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

Draw the whole world expecting who fhould reign, 
After this combat, o’er the conquer’d main. Waller. 

From the foft aflaults of love 
Poets and painters never are fecure: 

Can I, untouch’d, the fair one’s paffions move. 

Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its pow’r ? Prior. 

22. To form a reprefentation. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which fell from the 
hand of Titian, who was thea drawing his picture ; and upon 
the compliment which 7 'itian made him on that occafion, he 
faid, Titian deferves to be ferved by Caefar. Dryden' s Dufref. 

23. Fo derive ; to have from fome original caufe or donor. 

Shall freeborn men, ui humble awe. 

Submit to fervile fname ; q. 
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Who from confent and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law. 
Which kings pretend to reign ? 


di! 




Dryden. 


wmen Kings pretena ro reign : _ , 

Several wits entered into commerce with the Egyptians, and 


from them drew the rudiments of fciences. 
24. To deduce as from port ulates 


Tesnple. 


From the events and revolutions of thefe governments are 
drawn the ufual inftrudtion of princes and ftatefmen. Temple. 

25. To imply; to produce as a confequential inference. 

What fhews the force of the inference but a view of all 

the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclufion, or propo- 
fition inferred. Locke • 

26. To allure; to entice. 

I’ll raife fuch artificial fprights. 

As, by the flrength of their illufion. 

Shall draw him on to hisconfufton. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
We have drawn them from the city. Jof viii. 6. 

Draw me not away with the wicked. Pj . xxviii. 3. 

Having the art, by empty promiles and threats, to draw 
others to his purpofe. Hayward. 

The Spaniards, that were in the town, had fo good memo- 
ries of their Ioffes in their former fallies, as the confidence of 
an army, which came for their deliverance, could not draw 
them forth again. Bacon s War with Spain. 

27. To lead as a motive. 

Your way is Ihorter ; 

My purpofes do drew me much about. Sh. Ant. and Chop. 

./Eneas wond’ring Rood, then alk’d the caufe 
Which to the ftream the crowding people draws. Dryden. 

28. To perfuade to follow. 

The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods; 

Since nought fo llockifh, hard, and full of rage, 

But muftek, for the time, doth change his nature. Shakefp. 

29. To induce; to perfuade. 

7 'he Englilh lords, to ftrengthen their parties, did ally 
themfelves with the Irifh, and drew them in to dwell among 
them, and gave their children to be foftered by them. Davies . 

Their beauty or unbecorningnefs are of more force to dravj 
or deter their imitation than difeourfes. Locke. 

30. To win ; to gain : a metaphor from cards. 

This feems a fair deferving, and muft draw me 
That which my father loies. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

31. 7 'o receive ; to take up. 

For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 

- — If every ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 

I w r ould not draiu them, I would have my bond. Shakefp, 

32. 7 'q extort; to force. 

So fad an object, and fo well exprefs’d, 

Drew fighs and groans from the griev’d hero’s breaft. Dryd. 

Can you e’er forget 

The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, 

Which you drew from him in your laft farewel ? Add. Cato . 

33. To wreft ; to diftort. 

I wifh that both you and others would ceafe from drawing 
the Scriptures to your fantafies and afiedlions. Whitgifte. 

34. lo compofe; to form in writing. 

In the mean time I Will draw a bill of properties, fuch as 
our play wants. Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shake/. Merch. of Venice. 
The report is not unartfully drawn , in the fpirit of a 
pleader, who can find the moft plaufible topicks. Swift. 

Shall W aid draw contracts with a ftatefman’s ffiill ? Pope. 

35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 

Go, wafti thy lace, and draw thy adlion; come, thou muff 
not be in this humour with me. Shakefpeare. 

30. I o evifeerate ; to embowel. 

In private draw your poultry, dean your tripe, 

And from your eels their fiimy fubftance wipe. King's Cook. 

37. To Draw in. To apply to any purpofe by diftortion or 
violence. 

A difpute, where every little ftraw is laid hold on, and 
everything that can but be drawn in any way, to o-ive colour 
to the argument, is advanced with oftentation. & Locke. 

38. To Draw in. To contradl; to pull back. 

Now, fporting mufe, draw in the flowing reins ; 

Leave the clear ftreams awhile for funny plains. Gay 

39. To Draw in. To inveigle; to intice. 1 

It was the proftitute faith of faithlefs mifereants that drew 
them in, and deceived them. Soutl}s 

40. Io Draw off. i o extract by diftillation. 

Authors, who have thus drawn of' the fpirits of their 
thoughts, {hoidd lie ftiil for fome time, ’till their minds have 
gathered frefh ftrength, and by reading, reflection, and con- 
verfauon, laid in a new flock of elegancies, fentiments, and 
images of nature Addon’s Freeholder, N» J 

41. 7 o drain out by a vent. * 

Stop your veffel, and have a little vent-hole flopped with a 
fp.ll, which never allow to be pulled out ’till you draw of l 
great quantity Mortimer’s NjhJlB 

42. To Draw of. To withdraw; to abftradl. ' ^ 
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It draws mens minds off from the bitternefs df party. Add . 

43. To Draw on. To occafion ; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence draws 
077, or his practices procured, he levied a fubfidy. Hayward. 

44. To Draw on. To caufe ; to bring by degrees. 

The examination of the fubtile matter would draw on the 
confideration of the nice controversies that perplex philo- 
sophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

45. To Draw over. Toraife in a ftill. ■ 

I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed with it 
eflential oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a 
limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

46. To Draw over . To perfuade to revolt; to induce to 
change a party. 

Some might be brought into his interefls by money, others 
drawn over by fear. Addifon on the State of the War. 

One of differing Sentiments would have drawn Luther over 
to his party. Atterbury. 

47. To Draw out. To protract ; to lengthen. 

He muff not only die the death. 

But thy unkindnefs Shall his death draw out 
To ling’ring Sufferance. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and planting into 
two books, which Hefiod has difpatched in half a one. Addif 

48. To Draw out. To extradl; to pump out by infinuation. 
Philoclea found her, and, to draw out more. Said fhe, I 

have often wondered how Such excellencies could be. Sidney. 

49. To Draw out. To call to adlion; to detach for Service; 
to range. 


1 1 
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Draw out a file, pick man by man. 

Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death. Drydcn . 

Th’ Arcadian king 

And T rojan youth the fame oblations bring : 

Next of his men, and (hips, he makes review, 

Draws out the beft and ableft of the crew. Dryden’ sMn: 

50. To range in battle. 

Let him defire his Superior officer, that the next time he is 
drawn out the challenger may be polled near him. Collier. 

51. To Draw' up. To form in order of battle. 

The lord Bernard, with the king’s troops, feeing there was 
no enemy left on that fide, drew up in a large held oppofite 
to the bridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

So Muley-Zeydan found us 

Drawn up in battle to receive the charge. Dryd. DonSebajl. 

52. To Draw up. To form in writing ; to contrive. 

To make a (ketch, or a more perfedl model of a picture, is, 
in the language of poets, to draw up the fcenary of a play. Dry. 

A paper might be drawn up , and Signed by two or three 
hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 

To Draw. v. n. 

1. To perform the offce of a beaff of draught. 

J An heifer which hath not been wrought with, and which 
hath not drawn in the yoke. Deutr. xxi. 3. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 

May draw with you. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

To act as a weight. 

They fhould keep a watch upon the particular bias in their 
minds, that it may not draw too much. Addifon’ s Spectator. 

To contract ; to fnrink. 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water itfelf, by 
mixture of afhes, or duff, will Shrink or draw into lefs 
r0 om. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory , N°. 34. 

u To advance; to move ; to make progreffion. 

j Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 1 Sa. xiv. 

He ended ; and th’ archangel foon drew nigh, 

Not in his Shape celeftial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Milton’s Paradife Lofi , b. xi. /. 238. 
Ambitious meteors ! how willing they are to Set themfelves 
upon the wing, taking every occafion of drawing upward to 
the fun. " Dryden s Don Sebajiian. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw. 

Whom from the fhore the furly boatman faw, 

Obferv’d their paffage through the (hady wood, 

And mark’d their near approaches to the flood. Dryden. 

And now I faint with grief ; my fate draws nigh : 

In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Addifon s Ovid. 
4. To draw a fword. 

For his fake 

Did I expofe my Self, pure ; for his love 
Drew to defend him, when hewasbefet. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
6. To pradife the a& of delineation. 

So much in fight into perfpe&ive, and (kill in drawing , as 
will enable him to reprefent tolerably on paper any thing he 
fees, fhould be got. Locke. 

To take a card cut of the pack; to take a lot. 

He has drawn a black, and fmiles. Dryden. 

To make a fore run by attraction. 

To retire; to retreat a little. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, and the 
Scots drew a little back to a more convenient port for their 
refidence. Clarendon , , b. ii. 

10. To Draw off. To retire ; to retreat. 

When the engagement proves unlucky, the way is to draw 
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off by degrees, and not to come to an open ruptur-e. Coil' 

. To Draw on. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day draws on , when I muft fall. Dryden 
\ 7 . To Draw up. To form troops into regular order. ^ 
Draw, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of drawing. 

2. The lot or chance drawn. 

Drawback, n. f [draw and bach.] Money paid back for 
ready payment, or any other reafon. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent ; 
Whatever they give me, I muft be content. Swift 

Dra'wbridge. n.f. [draw and bridge .] A bridge made to 
be lifted up, to hinder or admit communication at pleafure 
Half the buildings were raffed on the continent, and the 
other half on an ifland, continued together by a drawbridge: 

Carevds Survey of Carnival. 

Dra'wer. n.f. [from draw.] 

1. One employed in procuring water from the well. 

From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water. Deutr.xx ix. u. 

2. One vvhofe bufmefs is to draw liquors from the cafk. 

To drive away the time ’till Falftaff comes, I pray thee do 
thou ftand in fome bye room, while I queftion my puny 
drawer to what end he gave me the fugar. Shakefp. Henry IV. • 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefh glafies; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 
ty’d. Ben. J.hnfon's Tavern Academy. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, and 
makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen at home, know 
he is not to be provoked. Tatler , N°, 61. 

3. That which has the power of attraftion. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we fay beauty is attra&ive, 
becaufe phyiicians obferve that fire is a great drawer. Swift. 

4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is draw’ll at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whofe faculties he has as little knowledge, or apprel.enfion, as 
a worm, (hut up in one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes 
or underftanding of a man. Locke. 

We will fuppofe the China difhes taken off, and a drawer 
of medals fupplying their room. Addifon on Medals, 

5. [In the plural.] The lower part of a man’s drefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their children, and recon- 
cile them to the heat, by making them go ftark naked, with- 
out fhirt or drawers , ’till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Dra'wing. n.f [from draw.] Delineation; reprefentation. 
They random drawings from your fheets (hall take, 

And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope’s Epifles. 
Dra'wingrocm. n.f. [draw and room.] 

1. The room in which company affembles at court. 

What you heard of the words fpoken of you in the drawing- 
room was not true : the fayings of princes are generally as ill 
related as the fayings of w'its. Pope. 

2. The company affembled there. 

Drawn, [participle from draw.] 

An army was drawn together of near fix thoufand horfe. Cla • 
So lofty was the pile a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn , muft put the fhaft below. Dryd. Fob. 

1. Equal; where each party takes his own flake. 

If we make a drawn game of it, or procure but moderate 

advantages, every Britifh heart muft tremble. Addifon. 

2 . With a fword drawn. 

What, art thou drawn among thofe heartlefs hinds ? Shah 

3. Open ; put afide, or unclofed. 

A curtain d/awn, prefented to our view v„ 

A town befieg’d. Dryden’ s Tyran. love. 

4. Evifcerated. 

There’s no more faith in thee than in a ftoned prune; no 
more truth in thee than in a drawn fox. Shakefp. 

5. Induced as from fome motive. 

The Irifh will better be drawn to the Englifb, than the bng- 

lifh to thelrifh government. Spenjer on Irelan . 

As this friend fh ip was drawn together by fear on both Wes, 
fo it was not like to be more durable than was the fear. h&fBJ. 
Dra'wwell. n.f [draw and well.] A deep well; awe ou 

of which water is drawn by a long cord. . 

The firft conceit, tending to a watch, was a drawwell: tne 
people of old were wont only to let down a pitcher wit a 
handcord, for as much water as they could eafily pull up. Gf • 
To Drawl, v.n. [from draw] To utter anything hi 

flow driveling way. 

Then mount the clerics, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long heavy page drawl on. Pope s f*’ 
DRAY. \n.f[ spa* Saxon.] The car on wh.ch beer 

DRA'YCART. \ is carried. 


8. 
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l Y V .AJ\ 1 . 5 is camcu. 

Let him be brought into the field of eleflion upon hti&jr 
and I will meet him there in a triumphant cha.10 . - < / 
When drays bound high, then never crofs behin , 

Where bubbling yeft is blown by g ufts of win ^ 2 
Dra'yhorse. and horfe ] A horfe which dra»sa 

d This truth is illuftrated by a difeourfe on th ^ ^ r ^of the 
elephant and the drayhtrfe. ^DrVyMAJ 
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DRA -v MiN . ruf [dray and *».] One that attends a dray or 


cart 


A brace of draymen bid God fpeed him well, 

And had the tribute of his lupple knee. . 3a e fP l . * 

Have not coblers, draymen , and mechanic s g over ™y 
wen as preached ? Nay, have not they by preachmg cometo 


Richard IL 
Shakefpeare . 


„ — -- 1 - South’s oermum. 

Dra'vpIough. n.f. [dray and plough.] A plough of a partl- 

“'Thet^ is the heft 

D X. »•/ [perhaps corrupted from droffel, the feum or 
drofs of human nature : or from drofeffe, French, a whore.] 

A low, mean, worthlefs wretch. 

As the devil ufes witches. 

To be their cully for a lpace, 

That, when the time’s expir’d, the drazels 
For ever may become his vaflals. Hudibras, p. m. cant. . 

DREAD, n.f. [bpab, Saxon.] 

1. Fear; terrour; affright. . 

Think’ft thou that duty fhall have dread to lpeak. 

When pow’r to fiatt’ry bows ? To plainnefs honour ^ 

Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. King Lea . 

But was ever any wicked man free frorn the itings ot a 
guilty confcience, from the fecret dread of divine difpleature, 
and of the vengeance of another world ? Til otfon , Serm. 4. 

If our fears can be awakened with the dread of evil, he Has 
armed his laws with the terrour of eternal mifery. Rogei s. 

2. Habitual fear ; awe. _ 

The fear of you, and the dread of you, fhall be upon ev ery 

beaft of the earth. . Gen. ix. 2. 

2. The perfon or thing feared ; the caufe of fear. . 

3 To thee, of all our good the lacred fprmg ; 

To thee, our deareft dread ; to thee, our fofter king. Prior. 

Dread, adj. [bpaet>, Saxon.] 

1. Terrible; frightful. ; 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread banifhment _ 

On yond’ proud man, fhould take it off again 
With words of footh ! Shakefpeare s 

It cannot be, but thou haft murther’d him : 

So fhould a murtherer look, fo dread, fo grim. 

To be expos’d againft the warring winds ? 

To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder. Shakejp . 

Amaze 

Be fure, and terrour, feiz’d the rebel hoft, 

When, coming towards them, fo dread they ffw 

The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d. Milt. P . Loft, 

2. Awful ; venerable in the high eft degree. ^ 

Thou, attended glorioufly from heav n, 

Shalt in the fky appear, and from thee fend 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Miltons Paradife Lof , b. iii. /. 3 2 3 ° 

From this defeent 
Celeftial virtues rifing, will appear 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall. Milton. 

3. This feems to be the meaning of that controverted phrafe 
dread majefly. Some of the old afts of parliament are (aid 
in the preface to be metuendiffimi regis , our dread fovereign s. 

To Dread, v. a. [from the noun.] To fear in an exceffive 
degree. 

You may defpife that which terrifies others, and which yet 

all, even thofe who moft dread it, muft in a little time en- 

Wnha 

counter. “**• 

To Dread, v. n. To be in fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut. i. 8. 

Dre'ader. n.f. [from dread.] One that lives in fear. 

I have fufpended much of my pity towards the great 
dreaders of popery. _ Swift. 

Dre'adful. n.f. [ dread andyW/.] Terrible; frightful; for- 
midable. 

Thy love, ftill arm’d with fate, 

Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville. 

Dre'adfulness. n.f. [from dreadful.] Terriblenefs ; fright- 
fulnefs. 

It may juftly ferve for matter of extreme terrour to the 
wicked, whether they regard the dreadfulnefs of the day in 
which they fhall be tried, or the quality of the judge by whom 
they are to be tried. Hakewill on Providence. 

Dreadfully, adv. [from dreadful.] Terribly; frightfully. 
Not (harp revenge, nor hell itfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind. 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 

Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryden. 
Dre'a dlesness. n.f. [from dreadlefs.] Fearlefnefs ; intre- 
pidity ; undauntednefs. 

Zelman.e, to whom danger then was a caufe of dreadlefnefs , 
all the compofition of her elements being nothing but fiery, 
with fwiftnefs of defire crofted him. Sidney. 

Dre^dless. adj. [from dread.] Fearlefs; unaffrighted; in- 
trepid ; unfhaken ; undaunted ; free from terrour. 

V oi. I. 
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Dreadlefs , faid he, that fhall I loon declare ; 

It was complain’d, that thou h.d’ft done great tort . 

Unto an aged woman. . Fairy Afueen, b u cant. 5. ft™ 7 - 
All night the dreadlefs angel, unpurlu cl. 

Through heav’n’s wide champaign held his way. 1 

DREAM. If [<lroo,n, Dutch.. T£ 

of fomething Which does not really happen. I his conceit 
Junius has enlarged by quoting an epigram. 

Ws 0 && ? (ff^ £ ™'^ V ’ Anthol. 

Tviv ovrs&r, v fAer Ta ? 

i A phantafm of fleep ; the thoughts of a fleeping man. 

We eat our meat in fear, and fleep 
In the affliction of thofe terrible dreams 
That ihake us nightly. . , 

. In dreams they fearful precipices trea , Drvden 

Or, fhipwreck’d, labour to fome diftant fhore. Dryun. 

Glorious dreamr%2.nd. ready to reftore 
The pleafing fhapes of all. you faw before. uryaen. 

2 . An idle fancy ; a wild conceit ; a groundlefs fufpicion. 

Let him keep 

A hundred knights ; yes, that on ev’ry ^ rea ff 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, duiitce. 

He may enguard his dotage, Shakefpeare s king Lear v 

To Dream, v.n. preter. dreamed, ox dreamt, [from the noun. J 
1 To have the reprefentation of fomething in fleep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilft the outward fenfes 
are flopped, fo that they receive not outward objects with 
their ufual quicknefs, .in the mind ; not luggefled by any ex- 
ternal objects, or known occafion, nor under the rule or con- 
du 6 t of the underftanding. ■ . Locke* 

I have long dream’ d of fuch a kind of man, 

But, being awake, I do defpife my dream, bhakef. H. IV. 

I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me : 

We have been down together in my fleep. 

Unbuckling helms, filling each other’s throat. 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundlefs 
plain. Tatler, N 0 . 8 1 . 

To think; to imagine^ . 

Thefe boys know little they are fons to th king. 

Nor Cymbeline dreauis that they are alive. Shak. Cymlehnev 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought that firft orb 
more than a tranfient cruft. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth . 
He little dream d how nigh he was to care, 

’Till treach’rous fortune caught him in the fnare. Dryden , 
j. To think idly. • 

They dream on in a conftant courfe of reading, but not 
digefting. . - Locke. 

I began to dream of nothing lefs than the immortality of 
my v/ork. Smith . 

3. To be fluggifh ; to idle. 

Why does Anthony dream out his hours. 

And tempts not fortune for a noble day ? Dryd. All for Love • 
To Dream, v. a. To fee in a dream. 

The Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 

Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolomey. Dryden . 

At length in fleep their bodies they compofe. 

And dreamt the future fight, and early role. Dryden’ s Fab . 
Dre'amer. n.f [from dream.] 

1. One who has dreams ; one who has fancies in his fleep. 

The vifion faid, and vanifh’d from his fight ; 

The dreamer waken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glafs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
man’s fancy, by putting his head into it,‘ he may perhaps be 
wakened into a certainty. Locke, 

2. An idle fanciful man ; a vifionary. 

Sometime he angers me. 

With telling of the moldwarp, and the ant. 

Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shakef. Henry IV.‘ 

3. A mope; a man loft in wild imagination; a reveur. 

The man of fenfe his meat devours, 

But only fmells the peel and flow’rs ; 

And he muft be an idle dreamer , 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the ftreamer. Prior . 

A fluggard; an idler. 


2 . 


Dre'a mless. adj. [from dream.] Without dreams. 

The favages of mount Atlas, in Barbary, were reported to 
be both namelefs and dreamlefs. Camden’s Remains. 

Drear, adj. [opeojug, Saxon, dreary.] Mournful; difmal; 
forrowful. 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying found 

Affrights the flamens at their fervice quaint. Milton. 

Dre'arihead. n.f. [from dreary.] Horrour; difmalnffs : 
a word now no longer in ufe. 

That fhortly from the fhape of womanhed. 

Such as flie was when Pallas fhe attempted, 

7 N Shs 
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, She grew to hideous fhape of dreariheady 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. Spenfer. 

Dre'a riment. n.f [from dreary .] 

1. Sorrow; difmalnefs; melancholy. 

I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreoriment. Spenfer’ s Epithalamiiati. 

2. Horrour; dread ; terrour. This word is now «bfolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent ; 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 

Inroll’d in flames and fmould’ring dr ear merit. Fairy Queen, 
DRE'ARY. adj. [bjieojug, Saxon.] 

I. Sorrowful; diftrefsful. 

The meflenger of death, the ghaftly owl. 

With dreary fhrieks did alfo yell ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. Fairy Queen, 
?° Gloomy ; difmal ; horrid. 

Obfcure they went through dreary {hades, that led 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden , Mn. 6. 

Towns, forefts, herds and men promifcuous drown'd, 
With one great death deform the dreary ground. Prior. 
DRED GE,. n.f. [To dr etch) in Chaucer, is to delay; perhaps a 
net fo often {topped maybe called from this] A kind of 
net. 

For oy Iters, befides gathering by hand, at a great ebb, they 
have a peculiar dredge ; which is a thick ftrong net, faftened 
to three fpills of iron, and drawn at the boat’s {tern, gathering 
whatfoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of the water. Carevu. 
To Dredge, v, a. [from the noun.] To gather with a 
dredge.* 

The oyftefs dredged in the Lyne, And a welcome accep- 
tance. Curezv. 

Dredger, n.f [from dredge.'] One who fifhes with a dredge. 
Dre'gginess. n.f [from dreggy.'] Fulnefs of dregs or lees; 

foulnefs; muddinefs; feculence. 

Dre'ggish. adj. [from dregs.] Foul with lees ; feculent. 

'Fo give a ftrong tafte to this dreggijh liquor, they fling in 
an incredible deal of broom or hops, whereby fmall beer is 
rendered equal in mifchief to ftrong. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Dre'ggy. adj. [from dregs.] Containing dregs ; confifting of 
dregs ; muddy ; feculent. 

Thefe num’rous veins, fuch is the curious frame; 
Receive the pure inftnuating ftream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 

To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit. Blackm. Creai. 
Ripe grapes, being moderately prefled, their juice may, 
without much dreggy matter, be fqueezed out. Boyle . 

DREGS, n. f. [bpeyeen, Saxon ; dreggian , Iflandick.] 

1. The fediment of liquors; the lees ; the grounds; the fecu- 
lence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine, 

If for the dregs we could fome other blame. Davies. 

They often tread deftru&ion’s horrid path. 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandys . 

We from the dregs of life think to receive, 

\Vhat the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryden . 

Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Tv’n to the dregs and fqueezings of the brain. Pope. 

2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

The •'king by this journey purged a little the dregs and 
leaven of the northern people, that were before in no good 
affections towards him. Bacon. 

•3. Drofs ; fweepings ; refufe. 

Heav’n’s favourite thou, for better fate’s defign’d, 

Than we the dregs and rubbilh ©f mankind. Dryden s Juv. 
What diffidence we muft be under, whether God will re- 
gard our facrifice, when we have nothing t© offer him . but 
the dregs and refufe of life, the days of loathing and fatiety, 
and the years in which we have no pleafure. Rogers’s Sermons. 
To Drein. v. n. [See Drain.] To empty. 

I am fure I can fifh it out of her : {he is the fluice of her 
lady’s fecrets : ’tis but fretting her mill agoing, and I can drein 
her of them all. Congreve s Old Batchelor. 

’Tis drein d and emptyM of its poifon now ; 

A cordial draught. Southern. 

To DRENCH, v. a. [bpencan, Saxon.] 

1. Towafta; to foak ; to fteep. 

In fwinilh fleep . 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
Our garments being as they were drenched in the fea, hold 
notwithftanding their frelhnefs and gloffes, being rather new- 
d.y’d than ftain’d with fait water. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

To-day deep thoughts learn with me to dremh _ 

In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Miltons Sam. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain; 

Their moifture has already drench’d the plain. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To faturate with drink or moifture : in an ill fenfe. 

Too oft, alas ! has mutual hatred drench’d 
Ourfwords in native blood. Phillips. 

3. To phyfick by violence. 
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If any of your cattle are infe&ed, fpeedily let both Hot , 
well blood, and drench them. Mortimer's H ? 2n<i 

Drench, n.f. [from the verb.] * Huiba ^y. 

1. A draught; a Twill: byway of abhorrence or content 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench * 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill, 

That in our proper motion we afcend. Milton’s Pnr r „ 

2. Phyfick for a brute. * DJI, 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick horfe 
compofed of feveral drugs in a liquid form. Farrier’s) 
Harry, fays {he, how many haft thou kill’d to-day ? 
my roan horfe a drench , fays he ; and anfwers, fourteen ^ 
hour after. _ Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. \ ^ 

A drench of wine has with futcefs been us’d, ’ ^ '* 
And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d. 

3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. ^ 

Their counfels are more like a drench , that muft be poured 
down, than a draught which might be leifurely drank if t 

' ll ^ ed , lt ‘ 1 r Kln Z Charles , 

A. A channel of water. 

Dre'n.cher. n.f. [from drench. ] 

1. One that dips or fteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyfick by force. j)ifl 

Dr ent. participle. Probably corrupted from drenched , to make 

a proverbial rhyme, brent or burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee, 

In danger rather to be dr ent than brent ? Fairy Queen b » 

To DRESS, v, a. [differ, French.] 

1 . To clothe ; to inveft with cloaths. 

The firft requeft 

He made, was, like his brothers to be drefs’ d\ 

And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryden. 

2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. 

Look upon pleaftires not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufly ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed; for then they paint and fmile, and drefs 
themfelves up in tinfel and glafs gems and counterfeit ima- 
gery- . fylour. 

Few admir’d the native red and white, 

’Till poets drefs’d them up to charm the fight. Dryd.EpiJlks, 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels only, when drejjed out; 
about the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen {hillings and four pence. 

Arbuthnot on Com 

3. To adorn; to deck; toembellilh; to furnilh. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the houfe, hand- 
fomely dreffed up, for the commiffioners to fit in. Clarendon. 

Skill is ufed in dr effing up power with all the fplendour ab- 
folutenefs can add to it. Lock . 

"-R The mind lofes its natural relifti of real truth, and is re- 
conciled infenfibly to any thing that can be dreffed up, into 
any feint appearance of it. Locke. 

4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of myficknefs another chirurgeon dreffed hzx.Wijm, 

5. To curry ; to rub. 

Our infirmities are fo many, that we are forced to drefs 
and tend horfes and affes, that they may help our needs. Taylor. 

Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed. 

Stood ready, Alining all, and fmoothly drefs’ d. Dryd. En: 

6. To rectify; to adjuft. 

Adam ! well may we labour ftill to drefs 
This garden ; ftill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r, 

7. To prepare for any purpofe. » 

In Orkney they drefs their leather with ri Jots of tormentil, 
inftead of bark. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

8. To trim ; to fit any thing for ready ufe. 

When he dreffeth the lamps he {hall burn incenfe. Ex.xxx. 
When vou drefs your young hops, cut away roots or 
fprigs. J Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

9. To prepare vidluals for the table. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drefs 
For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs. 

In feeding high his tutor will furpafs, 

An heir apparent of the gourmand race. Dryden. 

Dress, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cloaths; garment; habit. 

Dreffes laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes or pictures, 
when, by the circulation of time and vanity, they are broug 1 
about, we think becoming. Government of the longue, 

A robe obfeene was o’er his {houlders thrown^ 

A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. Dope s ola 1 

2. Splendid cloaths ; habit of ceremony. 1 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioulneis, 

keeps at diftance an encro&cher. M 

3. The fkill of adjufting drefs. p of)(> 

The men of pleafure, drefs , and gallantry. x 

Dre'sser. n.f. [from drefs.] j ^nmine the 

1. One employed in putting on the cloaths and l 

perfon of another. # 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the ta ; ^ 

Her head alone will twenty dreffers aft. Dryden’ s 
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2. One employed in regulating, trimming, or adjufting any 

thi Sai'd he unto the dreffer of his vineyard, Behold, thefe three 
vears I come feeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. Luke, 

2 The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreft or prepared tor 

the table. 

’Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat : : • 

What dogs are thefe ? Where is the rafeal cook ? 

How durft you, villains, bring it from the drefer , 

And ferve it thus to me that love it not ? Shakefpeare . 

A mapple dreffer in her hall fhe had. 

On which full many a (lender meal fhe made. Dryden. 
When you take down difties, tip a dozen upon the dreffer. 

J Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

Dressing, n.f. [from drefs.] Fhe application made to a 

fol The fecond day after we took off the dreffings , and found 
an efehar made by the cathere?tick. Wijeman on Tumours. 
Dre'ssingroom. n.f. [drefs and room.] The room in which 

clothes are put on. .. 

Latin books might be found every day in his dreffingroom , ir 

it were carefully fearched. Swift. 

Drest. part, [from drefs.] 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin drejl _ 

His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. Addif Ovid. 
To Drib. v.a. [contra&ed from dribble.] To crop to cut 
off; to defalcate. A cant word. 

Merchants gains come {hort of half the mart; 

For he who drives their bargains, dribs a part. Dryd. Juv. 
To DRI'BBLE. v. n. [This word feems to have come from 
drop by fucceffive alterations, fuch as are ufual in living lan- 
auac res. Drop , drip , dripple , dribble , from thence drivel and 
’driveler. Drip may indeed be the original word, from the 
Danifti dtypp.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar proceffes on the furface, owe their form to the 
dribbling of water that palled over it. IVoodward on Foffils. 

A dribbling , difficulty, and a momentary fuppreffion of urine, 
may be caufed by the {tone’s {hutting up the orifice of the 
bladder. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. To fall weakly and flowly. 

Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a compteat bofom. Shak. Meafure for Meafirel 

3. To flaver as a child or ideot. 

To Dri'bble. v. a. To throw down in drops. 

Let the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, and dribble 
it all the way up ftairs. Swift’s Rules to Servants . 

Dri'blet. n.f [from dribble.] A fmall fum; odd money in. 
a fum. 

Twelve long years of exile born. 

Twice twelve we number’d fince his bleft return: 

So ftri£tly wert thou juft to pay. 

Even to the dribblet of a day. Dryden. 

Dri'er. n.f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of ab- 
forbing moifture ; a deficcative. 

There is a tale, that boiling of daify roots in milk, which 
it is certain are great driers , will make dogs little. Bacon . 

DRIFT, n.f. [from drive.] 

1. Force impellent ; impulfe ; overbearing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paffion, will ftill follow 
the impulfe of it, ’till fomething interpofe, and, by a ftronger 
impulfe, turn him another way. South's Sermons. 

2. Violence; courfe. 

The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged riff, 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful drift. F. Q. 

3. Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 

An ufelefs drift , which rudely cut within, 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became, 

And crofs fome riv’let paffage did begin. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

4. Any thing driven or bom along in a body. 

The ready racers ftand, 

Swift as on wings of wind up-borne they fly, 

And drifts of riling duft involve the sky. Pope’s Odyffey. 

5 . A ftorm ; a ftiower. 

Our thunder from the South 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Shak. K. John. 

6. A heap or ftratum of any matter thrown together by the 
wind ; as, a fnowdrift , a deep body of fnow. 

7. Tendency, or aim of a&ion. 

The particular drift of ©very a£f, proceeding eternally 
from God, we are not able to difeern ; and therefore cannot 
always give the proper and certain reafon of his works. Hook . 
Their drift ’comes known, and they difeover’d are ; 

For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe- Daniel’ sC. War . 

8. Scope of a difeourfe. 

F he main drift of his book being to prove, that what is 
true is impoffible to be falfe, he oppofes nobody. Tillot. Pref. 

F he drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our compaffion 
towards the rebels. Addif on. 

I his by the ftile, the manner, and the drift , 

’ Fwas thought could be the work of none but Swift. Swift. 
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To Drift, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive; to urge along. ( k TJP^VW ufith 

Snow no larger than Co many grams of 
the wind in clouds from every plain. J 

2. Thrown together on heaps. 

He wanders on 

From hill to dale, ftill more and more aftray, . 

Impatient flouncing through the irgUdu heaps. Thomjon. 

To DRILL, v. a. [drillen, Dutch; piphan, Saxon, from * 
through.] . . , ;11 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. _ n . 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upon 
board, which iron hath an hole punched a little wa Y mt0 ’ 
to fet the blunt end of the Jhank of 
drill a hole. 

2. F"o perforate ; to bore ; to pierce. 

iMv body through and through he drill cl. 

And Whacum by my fide lay kill’d. Hudibtas, p. u. can. 3 . 

Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 

And to th’ attraftive rays adapt their holes ? Blackm. treat. 

2. To make a hole. , , , , 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they hold t 
drill-bone in their right hand ; but when they turn fmafl vvorJC 
they hold the drill-bone in their left hand. Moxori s Mecb. Lx. 

4. F'o delay ; to put off : in low phrafe. , ,. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth ; fhe drilled him on 
to five and fifty, and fhe will drop him in his old age. Adaijon. 

5. To draw from ffep to ftep. A low phrafe. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drill him on from one lewdnefs to another, by 
the fame arts they corrupt and fqueeze him. South s Sermons • 

6. To drain ; to draw flowly. F'his fenfe wants better au- 
thority. 

Drill’d through the Tandy ftratum every way. 

The waters with the Tandy ftratum rife. Thomfon’s Autumn . 

7. To range troops. An old cant word. 

The foe appear’d drawn up and drill’d. 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras , p . i. cant. 3* 

Drill, n.f [from the verb.] _ 

1. An inftrument with which holes are bored. It is prefted hard 
againft the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and 
fixing. 

The way of tempering fteel to make gravers, drills, and 
mechanical inftruments, we have taught artificers. Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ferve for ; as a piece of work that hath 
already its Ihape, and muft have an hole or more made in it. 

Moxon’s Mecb. Exer. 

2. An ape ; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different inter- 
nal, fpecifick conftitution between a changeling and a drill , 
when they agree in fhape and want of reafon ? Locke. 

3. A fmall dribbling brook. This I have found no where elfe, 
and fufpeeft it {hould be rill. 

Springs through thepleafant meadows pour their drills , 
Which fnake-like glide between the bordering hills. Sandys. 
To DRINK, v.n. prefer, drank, or drunk ; part, paff, drunk, or 
drunken, [bpincan, Saxon.] 

1. To fwallow liquors ; to quench third. 

Here, between the armies. 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace. Shak. hlenry IV. 
She faid drink, and I will give thy camels drink alfo; fo I 
drank, and fhe made the camels drink alfo. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and refts in itfelf, and dwells 
there long, then eating and drinking is not a ferving of God, 
but an inordinate aft ion. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. To feaft ; to be entertained with liquors. 

We came to fight you. For my part, I am forry it is 

turned to a drinking. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To drink to excefs ; to be an habitual drunkard. A collo- 
quial phrafe. 

4. To Drink to. To falute in drinking; to invite to drink by 
drinking firft. 

I take your princely word for thofe redreffes. 

— I gave it you, and will maintain my word ; 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. Sbakefp. Henay IV. 

5. To Drink to. To wifli well to in the a<ft of taking the 
cup. 

Give me fome wine ; fill full : 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Sh. Macb a 
I’ll drink to mafter Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes 
about London. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p, \\, 

To Drink, v. a. 

1. To fwallow : applied to liquids. 

He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water three days 
and three nights. x Sa. xxx. 12. 

We have drunken our water for money. Sam. v. 4. 

One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thing as terrible 
as death ; but at the fame time he tells him that it is a cord a), 
2nd fo h a d? inks it oft, and dies. South’s Sermocs, 

$ Alexander, 
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Alexancf^p^fter he had drank up a cup of fourteen pints’, 
was going to take another. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. To fuck up ; to abforb. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and emp- 
tied, becometh more porous, and greedily drinketh in water. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours x b, ii. c. 5. 

Set rows of rofemary with flow’ring ftem. 

And let the purple vi’lets drink the ftream. Dryden’s Virgil . 

Brufh not thy fweeping fkirt too near the wall ; 

Thy heedlefs fleeve will drink the colour’d oil. Gay’s Trivia . 

3'. To take in by any inlet ; to hear ; to fee. 

My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Gf that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. 

Thither write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend, 

Though ink be made of gall. Shakejpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Phemius ! let ads of gods, and hero’s old. 

What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told; 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ ; 

Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy. Pope’s Odyffey > 

I drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope. 

4. To ad upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon pally to dinner : come, gen- 
tlemen, I hope we fhall drink down all unkiridnefs. Shakefp. 

In the compafs of feme years he will drown his health and 
his ftrength in his belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at 
length drink down himfelf too. South’s Sermons. 

5. To make drunk. 

Benhadad was drinking himfelf drunk in the pavilions. 

1 Kings xx. 16. 

Drink, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Liquor to be fwallowed, oppofed to meat. 

When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ftrong above compare, 

Whofe drink was only from the liquid brook ! Milt. AgOniJl. 

2. Liquor of any particular kind. 

We will give you rare and fleepy drinks. Sh. Winter' sTale. 
The juices of fruits are either watry or oily : I reckon 
among the watry all the fruits out of which drink is expreffed, 
as the grape, the apple, and the pear. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

O madnefs, to think ufe of ftrongeft wines, 

And ftrongeft drinks, our chief fupport of health ! Milton. 

Thefe, °when th’ allotted orb of time’s compleat, 

Are more commended than the labour’d drink. Philips. 
Amongft drinks , auftere wines are apt to occafion foul 
eruptions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dri'nk money, n.f [drink and money.] Money given to 
buy liquor. 

Feo-’s fervants were always afking for drinkmoney. Arbuthnot. 
Dri'nkable. adj. [from drink.] Potable; fuch as may be 

d rar -k* ^ , /- 

Dri'nkeR. n.f [from drink.] One that drinks to excefs ; a 
drunkard. 

It were good for thofe that have moift brains, and are great 
drinkers , to take fume of lignum, aloes, rofemary, and frank- 
incenfe, about the full of the moon. Bacon s hiatural Hijlory. 

The drinker and debauched perfon is the obje& of fcorn and 

South. 

The urine of hard drinkers afford a liquor extremely fetid, 
but no inflammable fpirit : what is inflammable flays in the 
blood and affe£ts the brain. Great drinkers commonly die 
apopleaick. A fort™* on ^taunts. 

To DRIP. v. n. [dripper Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

2. To have drops falling from it. 

The foil, with fatt’ning moifture fill d, 

Is cloath’d with grafs, and fruitful to be till’d ; 

Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 

Which dripping rocks, not rowling ftreams fupply. Dryden. 

The fineft fparks, and cleaneft beaux, 

Drip from the fhoulders to the toes. Prior. 

To Drip. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops. 

Her flood of tears 

Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain, . 

Which from the thatch drips faft a fhower of rain. Sunjt. 

2. To drop fat in roafting. 

Let what was put into his belly, and what he drips, be Ins 
Luce. Walton’s Angler . 

His offer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach, 

And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryd. Virgil. 
Drip. n.f. [from the verb.] That which falls in drops. 

Water may be procured for neccflary occafions from the 
heavens, by preferving the drips of the houfes. Mortimer. 
Dropping, n.f. [from drip.] The fat which houfewives ga- 
ther from roafl meat. 

Shews all her fecrets of houfekeeping ; 

For candles how fhe trucks her dripping. . hwijt. 
Dri'ppingpan. n. f [ drip and pan.] 1 he pan in which the 

fat of roafl meat is caught. . . . 

When the cook turns her back, throw fmoaking coals into 

the drippingpan. bwi J U 
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Dr Apple, adj. [from drip.] This word is ufed fomewherc 
by Fairfax for weak, or rare ; dripple foot. 

To DRIVE, v. a. preterite drove, anciently drave ; part. p a {T 
driven , or drove. [ dreiban , Gothick ; bjnpan, Saxon: drmm 
Dutch.] J 3 

1. To produce motion in any thing by violence. 

2. To force along by impetuous preffure. 

On helmets, helmets throng, 

Shield prefs’d on fhield, and man drove man along. P 0 p e 

3. To expel by force from any place. 

Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 

He with a gen’rous rage refents his wounds. Dryden' sVirg, 
His ignominious flight the vidlors boaft, 

Beaux banifh beaux, and fwordknots fwordkribts drive. Pope, 
•4. To fend by force to any place. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Sh. M. W.ofWin. 

F ate has driven ’em all 

Into the net. Dryden’s Don Selafian. 

5. To force or urge in any dire&ion. 

He flood and meafured the earth : he beheld, and drove 
afunder the nations. Heb. iii. 

6. To impel to greater fpeed. 

7. To guide and regulate a carriage. 

He took off their chariot wheels, that they drove them 
heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 

8. To convey animals ; to make animals march along under 
guidance. 

There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighb’ring hill, and drive ’em to the fhore. Addifon. 

9. To clear any place by forcing away what is in it. 

We come not with defign of wafteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the fwains away. Dryden’ sfirg. 

10. To force; to compel. 

He driven to difmount, threatned, if I did not the like, to 
do as much for my horfe as fortune had done for his. Sidney . 

They did not think that tyranny was thoroughly extin- 
guifhed, ’till they had driven one of their confuls to depart the 
city, againft whom they found not in the world what to ob* 
jedl, faving only that his name was Tarquin. FIcoker , b. iv. 

He was driven by the neceflities of times* more than led by 
his own difpofition to rigour. King Charles. 

’ if. To diftrefs ; to ftraiten. ■ j 1 

This kind of fpeech is in the manner of defperate men far 
driven. Spenfcr’s State of Ireland 

12 . To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 

He taught the gofpel rather than the law. 

And forc’d himfelf to drive ; but lov’d to draw. Dryden. 

13. To impel by influence of paflion. 

I drave my fuitor from his mad humour of love to a living 
humour of madnefs. Shakefpeare s As youliUit. 

Difcontents drave men into Hidings. King Charles. 

Lord Cottington, being matter of temper, and of the molt 
profound diffimulation, knew too well how to lead him into 
amiftake, and then drive him into choler. Clarendon. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul ; where we 
may fee what drives men into a conjugal life : a little burning 
pufhes us more powerfully than greater pleafures in pro- 

fpea. m 

14. To urge ; to prefs to a conclufion. ^ 

The experiment of wood that fhineth in the dark, we ave 

diligently driven and purfued ; the rather for that, of all things 
that give light here below, it is the moft durable, and hatn 
leaft apparent motion. Bacon s Natural Hi /lory, N • 35 2 - 
We have thus the proper notions of the four elements, ana 
both them and their qualities, driven up and refolve in 0 

their moft Ample principles. . P'ity on . ‘ 

To drive the argument farther, let us inquire into 
vious defigns of this divine archit e£t Cheync’s Phil. /W 
The defign of thefe orators was to drive fome P art ' cu ! 
point, either the condemnation or acquittal. W J * 

' S ' As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, if 

a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his tiade “ ’ 

if he fit at great ufury. t 

The bees have common c.ties of their own, 

And common font, beneath one law they live. 

And with one common flock their traffick drive. ) 
Your Pafimond a lawlefs bargain drove, Drvden. 

The parent could not fell the daughter’s lov e. ) 

The trade of life cannot be driven without partne . 




16. To purify by motion. mnneent; and 

The one’s in the plot, let him be never nevet fo 

the other is as white as the driven fnow, let In 
criminal. 

17. To Drive out. To expel. . , 0 f both 

7 Tumults and their exciters drave myfelf and nun 

houfes out of their places. rRnfretes thev forthwith 

As foon as they heard the name of Rofce t ^ thc 

drave out their goyernpur, and recu^i ^ 

town. J 

To 
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To Drive, v. ft. 

1. To go as impelled by any external agent. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the meridian ; but 
being diflratfled, drivetb that way where the greater and power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, A ii. 
Love, fixt to one, ftill fafe at anchor rides, 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides ; 

But lofing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 

It drives away at will, to every wave a fcorn. Dryden. 

Nor with the rifing ftorm would vainly ftrive ; 

But left the helm, and let the veffel drive. Dryden s Ain. 

2. To rufli with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails, 

And rent the fheets. Dryden s FEn. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of fmokc. 

With gloomy pillars, cover all the place; 

Whole little intervals of night are broke, 

By fparks that drive againft his facred face. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

Then with fo fwift an ebb the flood drove backward. 

It flipt from underneath the fcaly herd. Dryd. All for Love. 

The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 

T’ imbofs their hives in clufters. Dryden s Don Sebajhan. 
While thus he flood, 

Perithous’ dart drove on, and nail’d him to the wood. Dryd. 

As a {hip, which winds and waves aflail. 

Now with the current drives , now with the gale ; 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
The imperious tempeft, and th’ impetuous Teas. Dryden. 
The wolves fcampered away, however, as hard as they 
could drive L’Efl range. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand, 

The moving fquadrons blacken all the ftrand. Pope's Iliad. 

3. To pafs in a carriage. 

There is a litter ready ; lay him in’t, 

And drive tow’rd Dover. Shakcfpeare’s King Lear. 

Thy flaming chariot wheels, that {hook 
Hcav’n’s everlafting frame, while o’er the necks 
Thou clrov’fi of warring angels difarray’d. Milt. Par. Lcfl. 

4. To tend to; to confider as the fcope and ultimate defign. 

Our firft apprehemions are inftrucled in authors, which 
drive at thefe as the higheft elegancies which are but the fri- 
gidities of wit. Broivn's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 9. 

We cannot widely miftake his difeourfe, when we have 
found out the point he drives at. Locke. 

They look no further before them than the next line ; 
whence it will inevitably follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point, but ramble from one fubjedl to another. Dryd. 

Vv’c have done our work, and are come within view of the 
end that we have been driving at. - Addifon on the War . 

5. To aim ; to ftrike at with fury. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shakef Hen. IV. 

At Auxur’s fhield he drove , and at the blow 
Both fhield and arm to ground together go. Dryden' s Ain. 
To DRP V EL. v. v. [from drip , dripple , dribble , drivel ] 

1. ! o Haver ; to let the fpittle fall in drops, like a child, an 
ideot, or a dotard. 

1 met with this Chremes, a driveling old fellow, lean, 
fhaking both of head and hands, already half earth, and yet 
then moft greedy of earth. Sidney, b. ii. 

I'Jo man could fpit from him, but would be forced to 
drive l like fome paralvtick, or a fool. Grew’s Cofm. 

2. To be weak or foolifti ; to dote. 

This driveling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling 
up and down to hide his bauble. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 

• Made four ar.d fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love ; 

A drivehng hero, fit for a romance. Dryden' s Spanijh Fryar. 
Dri'vel. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1 . Slaver ; moifture fined from the mouth. 

Befidcs th’ eternal chivel, that fupplies 
1 he dropping beard, from noftrils, mouth and eyes. Dryden. 

2 . A tool.; an ideot ; a driveller. This fenfe is now- out of ufe. 

VV hat fool am I, to mingle that drivel's fpeeches amonc 
my noble thoughts. _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, 

M hile (till more wretch, more wicked he doth prove. Sidney. 
Dri'veller. n.f [from drivel.] A fool; an ideot; a fla- 
verer. 

I have heard the arranteft drivellers commended for their 
flnewdnefs, even by men of tolerable judgment. Swift 
Drj'ven. Participle of drive. 

They were driven forth from among men. Job xxx. c. 
Dri vf.r. n. f. [from drive.] 

1. I he perfon or inftrument who gives any motion by violence. 

2. One who drives beafts. 

He from the many-peopl’d city flies; 

Contemns their labours, and the driver's cries. Sandy's. 
i He driver runs up to him immediately, and beats him 

t0 VEjlrange's Fabks. 

I .ie multitude or common rout, like a drove of fheep, or 
an herd of men, may be managed by any noife or cry -wbich 
driver {hal! accuftom them to. South’s Sermons. 


Shakcfpcare ; 


SpenfeirL 
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3. One who drives a carriage. . 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The founding lafh, and, ere the ftroke defeends, ^ 

Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. Dryd. I n g.s sin. j 

To DRPZZLE. v. a. [ drfelcn , German, to {bed dew.] To 
fhed in fmall flow 7 drops; as Winter rains. 

When the fun fie ts the air doth drizzle dew. Shakefpeare. 

Though now this face of mine be hid 
In fap-confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night of life ’fome memory. 

To Drizzle, v . n. To fall in fhort flow 7 drops. 

And drizzling drops that often do redound, 

The firmeft flint doth in continuance wear. 

Her heart did melt in great compaflion, 

And drizzling tears did fhed for pure affection. Fairy ffuecii. 

This day will pour down, 

If I conjecture ought, no drizzling fliow’r. 

But rattling ftorm of arrow's barb’d with fire. 

The neighbouring mountains, by reafon of their height, 
are more expofed to the dew's and drizzling rains than any of 
the adjacent parts. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Drizzly, adj. [from drizzle..] Sheding fmall rain. 

This during Winter’s drizzly reign be done, 

’Till the new ram receives th’ exalted fun. Dryden’ s Virgil 

DRO 1 L n.f [by Junius understood a contraction of drivel.] 
A drone ; a fluggard. 

To Droil. v. n. To work fluggifhly and {lowly; to pled. 

Let fuch vile vafials, born to bafe vocation. 

Drudge in the world, and for their living droil. 

Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. S pen fen 

We fee in all things how 7 defuetude does contract and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
in which we are converfant : the drolling peafant fcarce thinks 
there is any world beyond his own village, or the neighbour- 
ing markets. Government of the Tongue. 

DROLL, n.f [droler, French.] 

1. One whofe buiinefs is to raile mirth by petty tricks ; ajefter; 
a buffoon ; a jackpudding. 

As he was running home in all hafte, a droll takes him up 
by fche way. L’ EJlrange. 

Why, how now, Andrew ! cries his brother droll ; 
To-day’s conceit, methinks, is fomething dull. Prion 

Democritus, dear droll, revifit earth. 

And with our follies glut thy heighten’d mirth. 

2. A farce; fomething exhibited to raife mirth. 

Some as juftly fame extols. 

For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. 

To Droll, v . n. [drble , French.] To ieft; to 
buffoon. 

Such auguft defigns as infpire your inquiries ufed to be de- 
cided by drolling fantafticks, that have only wit enough to 
make others and themfelves ridiculous. Gianv. Scepf. Pref. 

Men that will not be reafoned into their fenfes, may yet be 
laughed or drolled into them. LI EJlrange. 

Let virtuofoes infult and defpife on, yet they never fhall be 
able to droll away nature. South’s Sermons. 

DroLlery. n.J. [fromdrollf Idle jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the Chriftians 
faith, and the atheifts drollery upon it. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Dro'medary. n. f [ dromedare , Italian.] 

A fort of camel lo called from its fwiftnefs, becaufe it is 
{aid to travel a hundred miles a day, and fome affirm one hun- 
dred and fifty. Dromedaries are fmaller than common camels* 
fienderer,^ and more nimble, and are of two kinds : one 
larger, with two fmall bunches, covered with hair, on its back 3 
the other Ieffer, with one hairy eminence, and more frequent- 
ly called camel : both are capable of great fatigue, and verv 
ferviceable in the weftern parts of Afia, where they abound. 
Their hair is foft and fhorn : they have no fangs and fore- 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only covered with 
a fleflty {kin ; and they are about feven feet and a half high 
from the ground to. the top of their heads. They drink much 
at a time, and are find to difturb the water with their feet. 
They keep the water long in their ftomachs, which, as fome 
report, travellers in neceffity will open for the fake of the 
water contained in them. The ftomach of this animal is 
compofed of four ventricles ; and in the fecond are feveral 
mouths, which open a paflage into twenty cavities, which 
lerve for confervatories of water. See C A mel^ Calmet. 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought they unto the 

DRONE, n.f. [br.oen, Saxon ] ' ^ iV ‘ 28 ’ 

1. The bee which makes no honey, and is therefore driven out 
by the reft. Ui7 

The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum. 

Delivering o er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone. Sbahffeari r H mry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people loft ; 

They live like drones, upon the publick coft. Dryd. Auren. 

All with united force, combine to drive 

I he lazy drones from the laborious hive. Dryden’ s Virgil. 
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2. A fluggard; an idler. 

He fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat : drones hive not with me,. 

Therefore I part with him. Sbakefpeare s Merch. of Venice. 

Sit idle on the houfhold hearth 
A burd’nous drone? to vifitants a gaze. Miltons Agonif.es. 

It is my misfortune to be married to a drone , who lives 
upon what I get, without bringing any thing into the com- 
mon flock. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 2 1 1 . 

3. 1 he hum, or inflrument of humming 

To Dron t e. v. n. [from the noun.] To live in idlenefs ; to 
dream. 

What have I loft by my forefathers fault? 

Why, was not I the twentieth by defcent 
brom a long reftive race of droning Icings ? Dryd . Span . Fry. 
Drg'nish. odj . [from drone. ] Idle; fluggifh ; dreaming:; 

lazy ; indolent ; unadlive. 

The dronifh monks, the fcorn and fhame of manhood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take pofleftion, 

To neftle in their ancient hives again. Rowe's Jane Gray, 
To Droop, v. n. \droef, forrow, Dutch.] 

1. To languifh with forrow. 

Conceiving the difhonour of his mother. 

He ftraight declin’d, droop'd , took it deeply ; 

l'aften’d, and fix’d the fhame on’t in himfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

I dro p , with ftruggling fpent ; 

My thoughts are on my forrows bent. Sandys. 

2. To faint ; to grow weak; to be defpirited. 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moft aufpicious ftar ; whole influence 
If now r I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Sbakefpeare' s Temp ef. 

Good things of day begin to droop, and drowfe, 

Wbiile night’s black agents to their prey do rowzc. Sh.Macb. 

When, by impulfe from heav’n, Tyrtaeus fung. 

In drooping foldiers a new courage fprung. Kefcommon . 

Can fiow’rs but droop in abfcnce of the fun, 

Which wak’d their fweets? and mine, alas ! is gone. Dryd. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 

Nor do his wings with fickly feathers drop. Dryden. 

When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love, 

The mufes droop'd with their forfaken arts. Dryden. 

I’ll animate the foldiers drooping courage. 

With love of freedom and contempt of life. Addif. Cato. 
Ifaw him ten days' before he died, and obferved he began 
very much to droop and languifh. Sivift. 

3. To fink; to lean downwards. 

I never from thy fide henceforth muft ftray, 

Where’er our day’s work lies ; though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, ’till day droop. Milton's Paradije Lof , b. xi. 
His head, though gay 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold, 

Hung drooping , unfuftain’d. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 
On her heav’d bofom hung her drooping head. 

Which, with a figh, fhe rais’d ; and this fhe faid. Pope. 
DROP, n.f [bpoppa, Saxon.] 

1. A globule of moifture; as much liquor as falls at once when 
there is not a continual ftream. 

Meet we the med’eine ©f our country’s weal. 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge, 

Each drop of us. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Whereas Ariftotle tells us, that if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thoufand meafures of water, the wine being over- 
powered by fo vaft a quantity of water, will be turned into it: 
he fpeaks, to my apprehenfion, very improbably. Boyle. 

Admiring, in the gloomy fhade, 

Thofe little drops of light. Waller. 

Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 

I would have pour’d a deluge of my blood 

To fave one drop of his. Dryden s Spanif) Fryar. 

2 . Diamond hanging in the ear. 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 

Drop Serene, n. f [gutta ferena, Latin ] A difeafe of the 
eye, proceeding from an infpiflation of the humour. 

So thick a d> op ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim fuffufion veil’d ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
To Drop. v.a. [bjioppan, Saxon.] 
j. 1 o pour in drops or fingle globules. 

His heavens fhall drop down dew. Dcut. xxxiii. 28, 

2. To let fall. 

Others o’er chimney tops and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meads below. Dryden. 

One only hag remain’d : 

Againft a wither’d oak fhe lean’d her weight, 

Propp’d on her trufty ftafF, not haft upright, 

And dropp'd an aukward court’fy to the knight Dryden. 

St. John himfelf will fcarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear; 

The reft will give a fhrug, and cry, 

I’m lorry, but we all mult die ! Swift . 


3. i o let go ; to dilinifs Irom the hand, or the pofltffion 

Though I could 

With barefac d power fweep him from myficrht 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muft not, & * 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whofe .loves I may not drop. Sbakefpeare' s Mn-l a 

r l hole who have aftumed vifible fhapes for a feafon' 
hardly be reckoned among this order of compounded bei P ?'! 
becaufe they drop their bodies, and diveft themfelves 0 f rl^r 
vifible fhapes. Watu\ r 

4* To utter flightly or cafually. 

Drop not thy word againft the houfe of Ifaac. Amosvii. 16 

5. I o infert indirectly, or bv way of digreflion. 

St. Paul’s epi files contain nothing but points of Chrifti an 
inftrudion, amongft which hefeldom fails to drop in thereat 
and diftinguifbing dodtiines of our holy religion. Locke 

6. To intermit; to ceafe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we ought to dro ft 
our hopes, or rather never entertain them. Collier on Defpair 
After having given this judgment in its favour, they fud- 
d^enly dropt the purfuit. Sharp’s Surgery. 

7. To quit a mafter. 

I have beat the hoof ’till I have worn out thefe {floes in 
your fervice, and not one penny left me to buy more ; fo that 
you muft even excufe me, if i drop you here. L'Ef range. 

8. To let go a dependant, or companion, without farther affo- 
ciation. 

She drilled him on to five and fifty, and will drop him in 
his old age, if fhe can find her account in another. A hldifon . 

They have no fooner fetched themfelves up to the fafhion 
of the polite world, but the town has dropped them. Addifon. 

9. To fuffer to vanifh, or come to nothing. 

Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated by fuch re- 
cords as would preferve the traditionary account of him to 
after- ages, and rectify it, if, by paffing through feveral gene- 
rations, it might drop any part that was material. Addifon. 

Opinions, like fafli ions, always defeend from thofe of qua- 
lity to the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where they 
are dropped and vanifh. Swift. 

10. To bedrop ; to fpeckle; to variegate with fpots. farm 
fellatus corpora guttis. 

Or, fporting with quick glance. 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats, dropp'd with gold. Milt. 

To Drop. v. n. 

1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth , as the gentle rain from heaven. 

Upon the place beneath. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. To let drops fall ; to difeharge itfelf in drops. 

The heavens dropped at the prefence of God. Pf Ixvii. 8. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths i lay, 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey. 

Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. Dryden' s£n. 
Beneath a rock he figh’d alone. 

And cold Lycaeus wept from every dropping ftone. Dryden. 

3. To fall ; to come from a higher place. 

Philofophers conjecture that you dropped from the moon, or 
one of the ftars. Gulliver's Travels. 

In every revolution, approaching nearer and nearer to the 
fun, this comet muft at laft drop into the fun’s body. Cbeyne, 

4. To fall fpontaneoufly. 

So may’ll thou live, ’till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harfbly pluck’d. Milton's Paradife Lof, b.x\» 

5. To fall in death; to die fuddenly. 

It was your prefurmife. 

That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. Sbakefp- 

6. To die. , 

Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to the though s 
of our own death, as the profpedt of one friend after anot er 
dropping round us. Digby to ope. 

7. To fink into filence ; to vanifh ; to come to nothing . a ami 

liar phrafe. w , 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to let drop this incident ot Helen. 

& Addifon' s Travels. 

I heard of threats, occafioned by my verfes : I f ent to p ? ' c ' 
quaint them where I was to be found, and fo it dropped. 

8. To come unexpe&edly. _ , • ,; n<r 

He could never make any figure in company, but &y e .» 
difturbance at his entry; and therefore takes care 
when he thinks you are juft feated. Spectator , 

Dr o'pping. n.f [from drop.'] 

1. That which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen-fruit, 

And barreling the droppings and the fiiuff 

Of wafting candles. 

2. That which drops when the continuous ftream ceaie . 

Strain out the laft dull droppings ot your lene, ^ 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, ope 

Dro'plet. n.f A little drop. . 

Thou abhorr’dft in us our human griefs, g corn ’d 
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Scorn'd our brine’s flow, and thofe our droplets, which 
From niggard nature fail. Shakefpeare s Trnon. 

Dro'pston z.n.f. [drop and ftme-l Spar formed into the 
toe of drops. Woodward s FojJ. 

Dro'pwort. n.f. [drop and wort. ] A plant of various fpecies. 
Dro'psical. adj. [from d.opfy ] Difeafed with a dropfy; 

hydropical ; tending to a dropfy. . 

The diet of nephritic* and dropfeal perfons ought to be 
fuch as is oppofite to, and fubdueth the alkaleicent nature ct 
the falts in the ferum of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Dro'psied. adj. [from dropfy.] Difeafed with a dropfy.. 
Where great addition fwells, and vntue none. 

It is a dropfed honour : good alone 

j s aood. Shake fbear e' s All's well that ends we si. 


Sbakefpeare 


DRO'PSY. n. f. [1 hydrops , Latin ; whence anciently bydropify, 
thence dropify , dropfy ] A colleClion of water in the body, 
from too 'lax a tone of the folids, whereby digeftion is 
weakened, and all the parts fluffed. Ahdncy. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy , is an extravafation of 
water lodged in the cells of the membrana adipoia. Sharp. 
DROSS, n.f. [bpoy, Saxon.] « 

1. The recrement or defpumation of metals. 

Some feumm’d the drofs that from the metal came, 

Some ftirr’d the molton ore with ladles great, 

And every one did fwink, and everyone did fvveat. Fai. 
Should the mixture of a little drofs conftrain the church to 
deprive herfelf of fo much gold, rather than learn how, by 
art and judgment, to make feparation of the one from the 
Qthgr ? Hooker , b. v. f 20. 

2. Ruft; incruflation upon metal. 

An emperor, hid under a cruft of drofs i, after cleanfing, has 
appeared with all his titles frefli and beautiful. Addif. on Medais. 

3. Refute; leavings; fweepings; any thing remaining after the 
removal of the better part ; dreggs ; feculence ; corruption. 

Fair proud, now tell me, why Ihould fair be proud, 

Sith all world’s glory is but droj's unclean ; 

And in the fhade of death itfelf fhall fnroud, 

However now thereof ye little ween? Spcnfer , Sonnet 1. 

That moft divine light only fhineth on thofe minds, which 
are purged from all worldly drofs and human uncleannefs. Ral. 
All treafures and all gain efteem as drofs , 

And dignities and pow’rs all but the higheft. Milt. Pa. Lof . 
Such precepts exceedingly difpofe us to piety and religion, 
by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

Drowsiness, n.f. [from drofy.] Foulnefs; feculence; ruft. 
The furnace of affliction refines us from earthly drofinefs , 
and foftens us for the imprefflon of God’s ftamp. Boyle . 

Dro'ssy. adj. [from drofs.'] 

j. Full of fcorious or recrementitious parts; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the drofy gold refine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many droffy and fco- 
rious parts, but whatfoever they had received either from 
earth or loadflone. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 4. 

2. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold. 

As fire thefe drofy rhymes to purify. 

Or as elixir- to change them into gold. , Donne. 

Dro'tchel. n.f [corrupted perhaps from dretchcl. To dr etch , 
in Chaucer , is to idle , to delay. Drocb , in Frifick , is delay.] 
An idle wench ; a fluggard. In Scottifh it is itill uted. 
Drove, n. f. [from drive.] 

1. A body or number of cattle: generally uted of oxen or black 
cattle. 

They brought to their flattens many droves of cattle; and 
within a few days were brought out of the country two thou- 
fand muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern droves. Brown . 

2. A number of fheep driven. 

A drove of fheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noife or cry which the drivers fhall accuftom them 

South's Sermons . 

3. Any colleClion of animals. 

The founds and teas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 

4. A crowd ; a tumult. 

But if to fame alone thou do’ft pretend, 

The miter will his empty palace lend, 

Set wide with doors, adorn’d with plated brafs, 

Where drove ^ as at a city-gate, may pafs. Dryden' s Juven. 
Dro'ven. part, from drive. 

This is fought indeed ; 

Had we fo done at firft, we had droven them home 
With clouts about their heads. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Dro'ver. n.f [from drove.] One that fats oxen for fale, and 
drives them to market. 

The prince hath got your hero. 

I wifh him joy of her. 



DROUGHT, n. f [bjiugobe, iaxon ; droivth, Scottifh. 1 

t. Dry weather; want of rain. 

O earth ! 1 will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April fhall with all hisfhowers : 

In Summer’s drought I’ll drop upon thee ftill. Sh. Tit And?. 
Great droughts in Summer, lafting’nll the end of Auguft, 
feme gentle fhowers upon them, and then te>me dry weatner, 
portend a peftilent Summer the year following. bacon. 

To fouth the Perfian bay. 

And inaccefflble th’ Arabian drought. Milton' s Pa? ad. Reg. 

As torrents in the drowth of Summer fail. 

So perifht man from death fhall never rife. • Sandys. 

They were fo learned in natural philofophy, that they 
foretold earthquakes and ilorms, great droughts, and^ great 

plagues. 

in a drought the thirfty creatures cry 
And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain. 

Upon a fhower, after a drought , earthworms 
final Is innumerable come out of their lurking places. 

2. Thirft ; want of drink. # 

His carcafe, pin’d with hunger and with drought. Milton , 

One whofe drought 
Yet fcarce allay’d, ftill eyes the current ftream, 

Whofe liquid murmur heard, new thirft excites. Milt. P. L. 
D ou'ghtike ss. n.f [from droughty.] The ftate of wanting 
rain. 

Droughty, adj. [from dr ought. ] 

1. Wanting rain ; fultry. 

That a camel, fo patient of long thirft, fhould be bred in 
fuch droughty and parched countries, where it is of fuch emi- 
nent tife for travelling over thofe dry and Tandy defarts, where 
no water is to be had, muft be acknowledged an ad of provi- 
dence and deflgn, Ray on the Creation. 

2. Thirfty ; dry with thirft. 

If the former years 
Exhibit no fiupplies, alas ! thou muft 

With taftelefs water wafli thy droughty throat. Phillips. 
To Drown, v. a. [from drunden , below, German, Skinner, 
from &jiuncman, Saxon, Mr. Lye.] 

1. To fuffocate in water. 

They would loon clown thofe that refuted to fwim down 
the popular ftream. King Charles. 

When of God’s image only eight he found 
Snatch’d from the wat’ry grave, and fav’d from nations 
drown'd. Prior , 

2. To overwhelm in water. 

Or fo much as it needs 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shake/. 
Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with the great 
ordnance, before they could be rigged. Knolles's Hifory ; 

3. To overflow ; to bury in an inundation ; to deluge. 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we ftand. 

The barriers of the ftate on either hand : 

May neither overflow, for then they drozvn the land. Dry. 

4. To immerge; to lofe in any thing. 

Aloft men being in fenfual pleafures drown'd , 

It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. Davies . 

5. To lofe in fomething that overpowers or covers. 

Who cometh next will not follow that courfe, however 
good, which his predeceflors held, for doubt to have his doings 
drowned in another man’s praife. Spenfer on Ireland ; 

To think that the brightnefs of the fun’s body above doth 
drown our difeerning of the lefter lights, is a popular errour. 

Wotton's Architecture. 
My private voice is drown'd amid’ the fenate. Add. Cato. 
Some aged man, who lives this a£I to fee. 

And who in former times remember’d me, 

May fay, the fon, in fortitude and fame. 

Outgoes the mark, and d>owns his father’s name. Dryden. 
To Drown, v. n. To be fuffocated in the waters. 

T here be, that keep them out of fire, and yet was never 


burned ; that beware of water. 


and yet was never nigh 
Af ham's Schoolmafer, 


— Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover ; fo they tell 
bullocks. Sbakefpeare' s Much Ado about Nothing . 

i he drover who his fellow drover meets. 

In narrow paflages of winding ftreets. Dryden s Juvenal. 



drowning. 

Methought what pain it was to drown! 

What dreadful noife of waters in mv ears ! 

What fights of ugly death within mine eyes ! Shakef. R. IIT. 

To DROV/SE. v. a. \_droo[en , Dutch.] T o make heavy with 
fleep. 

_ There gentle fleep 

y irft found me, and with foft oppreflion feiz’d 

_ % drowfed fenfes uncontroll’d. Milton's Paradife Loft . 

To Drowse, v. n. J 

1* Do (lumber; to grow heavy with fleep. 

Ail their fliape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus ; and more wakeful than to drowfe, 

Chai m d with Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 

Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi 
►.To look heavy ; not cheerful. . J J 

T hey rather drows'd, and hung their eyelids down. 

Slept in his face, and render’d fuch afpedt 
As cloudy men life to their adverfaries. Sbakefp. Henry VI; 

Dro'wsily, 
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Dr o'wsily. adv. [from drowfy.] 

1. Sleepily; heavily; with an inclination to deep. 

The air fwarms thick with wand’ring’deities. 

Which drowfdy like humming beetles rife. Dryd. Ind. E?np> 

2 . Sluggifhly ; idly; flothfully; lazily. 

We do haftily fatisfy our undemanding with the firft: 
things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and drowfily fit down. 

Raleigh's Hijiory of the World . 
Dr c/wsiness. n.f. [from drowfy. ] 

1. Sleepinefs; heavinefs with fleep ; difpofition to fleep. 

What a ftrange drowfmefs poffeffes them ? Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

in deep of night, when d> owfinejs 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then liften I 
To the celeftial fyren’s harmony. Paradife Regained. 

What fnccour can I hope the mufe will fend, 

Whofe drowfmefs hath wrong’d the mufe’s friend ? Crafoaw. 
He paffes his whole life in a dozed condition, between fleep- 
ing and waking, with a kind of drowfmefs and confufion upon 
his fcnfes. South's Sermons. 

He that from his childhood hag made rifing betimes fami- 
liar to him, will not wade the beft part of his life in drowfi - 
vefs and lying a-bed. Locke. 

A fenfation of drowfmefs , oppreflion, heavinefs, and laffi- 
tude, are figns of a plentiful meal, efpecially in young people. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Idlenefs ; indolence; inactivity. 

It falleth out well, to {hake off your drowfmefs ; for it 
feemed to be the trumpet of a war. Bacon’s Holy War. 

DrcAvsihed. n. f Sleepinefs; inclination to fleep. 

The royal virgin {hook off dro\vfhed\ 

And rifing forth out of her bafer boure, 

Look’d for her knight. Fairy Spueen , b . i. cant. 2. Jlan. 
Dro'wsy. adj. [from drcwfe.] 

3 . Sleepy; heavy with fleep ; lethargick. 

Drow'y am I, and yet can rarely fleep. Sidney. 

Men drovjfy , and defirous to fleep, or before the fit of an 
ague, do ufe to yawn and ftretch. Bacon' s Natural Hijiory. 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raife up their drowfy heads. Cleaveland. 

Drunken at laft, and drowfy they depart. 

Each to his houfe. Dry den. 

2 . Heavy ; lulling ; caufing fleep. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 

Up rofe from drowfy couch. Fairy Ahteen, b. ii. cant. 3. 

While thus {he refted, on her arm reclin’d. 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the fhade, T 

And purling ftreams that through the meadow ftray’d, > 
In drowfy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addifon. j 

3. Stupid; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencies, a body would think, even our au- 
thor, with all his drowfy reafoning, could never have been 
capable of. Atterbury . 

To DRUB. v.a. [ druber , to kill, Danifh.] To threfh ; to 
beat; to bang; to thump; to thwack ; to cudgel. A" word 
of contempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Though drubb’ d , can lofe no honour by t. Hudibras, p. i. 
The little thief had been foundly drubbed with a good 
honeft cudgel. _ L’Efirange. 

T hough the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been lefs 
than weight, I fhould have been drubbed. Locke. 

Drub. n. f [from the verb.] A thump; a knock; a blow. 
The blows and drubs I have receiv’d. 

Have bruis’d my body, and bereav’d 
My limbs of flrength. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

By fetting fuch an unfortunate mark on their followers, 
they have expofed them to innumerable drubs and contufions. 

Addifon’ s Freeholder , N°. 50. 
To DRUDGE, v. n. [opeccan, to vex, Saxon ; draghen , to 
carry, Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard ; to flave. 

And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 

In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibras, p . i. 

The poor fleep little : we muff learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 

Mid’ft Winter frofts ; then clad and fed with fparing, 

Rife to our toils, and drudge away the day. _ Otway. 

Advantages obtained by induftry directed by philofophy, 
never be expected from drudging ignorance. Glanv, SiepJ. 
Soon he came to court, 

Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate, . 

To drudge , draw water, and to run or wait. Dryd. Fames. 
I made no fuch bargain with you, to live always drudg- 

Dryden s Dedicat. JEn. 

What is an age, in dull renown drudg’d o’er ! 

One little Angle hour of love is more. Granville. 

Drudge, n.f [from the verb. ] One employed in mean 
labour ; a flave ; one doomed to fervile occupation. . 

To conclude, this d udge of the devil, this diviner, laid 
claim to me. ° Shakefpeare s Comedy of Err ours. 

He fits above, and laughs the while 


can 


ing. 
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At thee, ordain’d his drudge, to execute 

Whate’er his wrath fhall bid. .Milton’s Paradife Lad 1 •• 

Art thou our flave, J * u * 

Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge , 

And dar’ft thou, at our fending and command, 

Difpute thy coming. . . " Milton’s Agoniftes , /. , QS 

He is content to be their drudge, 5 ’ 

And oh their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras , p. iii. cant 
The hard mafter makes men ferve him for nought w h* 
rewards his drudges and flaves with nothing but ffiarne ^ 
forrow, and mifery. ?»/ Ufm, Senf 

Dru dger. n.f [from drudge.] v 

1 . A mean labourer. 

2. The drudging-box ; the box out of which flower is thrown 

on roaft meat. jy-^ 

Dru'dgery. n.f [from drudge ] Mean labour; ignoble toil- 
difhonourable work ; fervile occupation. 

My old dame will be undone for one to do her hufbandrv 
and her drudgery. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p, 

Were there not inftruments for drudgery as well as offices 
of drudgery ? Were there not people to receive orders as well 
as others to give and authorize them ? L’Ef range 

YoTi do not know the heavy grievances, 

The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries , 

Which they impofe. Southern’s Oroonoko, 

To thee that drudgery of pow’r I give ; 

Cares be thy lot : reign thou, and Jet me live. Dryd. Auren. 
Paradife was a place of blifs, as well as immortality, with- 
out drudgery , and without forrow. Locke, 

Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he fweats, or dufty hews 
The palace-ftone, looks gay. Thomfon’s Summer , /. 1445. 

It is now handled by every dirty wench, and condemned to 
do her drudgery. Swift’s Meditations on a Brooniftick. 

Dru'dgingbox. n.f. [ drudging and box.] The box out of 
which flower is fprinkled upon roaft meat. 

But if it lies too long, the crackling’s pall’d, 

Not by the drudgingbox to be recall’d. King’s Cookery 

DruTgingly. adv. [from drudging .] Laborioufly; toil- 

fomely. 

He does now all the meaneft and triflingeft things himfelf 
drudgingly , without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordi- 
nate minifter. Ray on the Creation. 

DRUG. n.f. [drogue, French.] 

1. An ingredient ufed in phyfick ; a medicinal Ample. 

Mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shah. Rom. and Juliet. 

A fleet defery’d 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Clofe failing from Bengala, or the illes 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their fpicy drugs. Milton' s Paradife Loji , b. ii. /. 640. 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught control ; 

He dreads no poifon in his homely bowl : 

Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dry den’s Juven. 

Judicious phyfick’s noble art to gain, 

He drugs and plants explor’d, alas, in vain ! Smith. 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl. 

Temper’d with drugs of fov’reign ufe, t’ affuage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. Pope’s Odyffey, h. iv. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miftake in a word 
may endanger life. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

2. Any thing without worth or value; any thing of which no 
purchafer can be found. 

Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 

And virtue fliall a drug become : 

An empty name 

Was all her fame, .... 

But now fhe fhall be dumb. Dr S dm J Mm. 

3. A drudge. 

He from his firft fwath proceeded 
Through fweet degrees that this brief world affords, 

To fuch as may the paffive drugs of it freely command. 

To Drug. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1, To feafon with medicinal ingredients. 

The furfeited grooms # 

Do mock their charge with fnores.-l Wreath «r P* s > 
That death and nature do contend about them. Shak. IV 

2. To tinefure with fomething offenfive. 

Oft they affay’d, 

Hunger and thirft conftraining : drugg d as oft 
With hatefuleft difrelifh, writh’d their jaws. 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Miltogs Paradife Leji, b.X. 
Dru'gget. n.f A flight kind of woollen u • 

In druggets dreft, of thirteen pence a yard, 

See Philip’s fon amid’ft his Periran guard. ' 

Dru'cgist. n.f. [from drug.} Ohe who fells phyfi-al drug 

Common nitre we bought at the diuggij s. D hyfical 

Dru'gster. n.f. [from drug.} On.e who fells ph> 

fimples. 


Common 
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Common oil of turpentine I bought at the drugget i. Blyle. 
They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, the phyiician 
of the foul below the drugjlers of the body. Atterbury. 

Dru'id. n. f [derit, oaks, and bud, incantation; which may 
be as ancient as the Grecian )$. Perron ; darrach , oak, Brle.J 
The priefts and philofopbcrs of the antient Britons. 

DRUM, n.f [tromme, Danifh ; drumme, Erfe.] 

1. An inftrument of military mufick, conflfting of vellum 
ftrained over a broad hoop on each fide, and beaten with 

^^Let’s march without the noife of threat’ning drums. Shak. 

In drums the clofenels round about, that preferveth the 
found from difperfing, inaketh the noife come forth at the 
drum-hole, far more loud and ftrong than if you ffiould ftnke 
upon the like {kin extended in the open air. bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 
Tears trickling down their breafts bedew the ground, 

And drums and trumpets mix their mournful found. Dry den. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor ftirill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin’s blood. Phillips. 
q. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane which perceives 
the vibration of the air. 

T o Drum. v. n. 

j. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a drum. 

2. To beat with a pulfatory motion. 

Now, heart, 

Be ribb’d with iron for this one attempt ; 

Set ope thy fluices, fend the vigorous blood 
Through every adlive limb for my relief ; 

Then take thy reft within the quiet cell ; 

For thou {halt drum no more. Dryden s Don Sebafian. 
To Dru'mble. v. n. To drone; to be fluggifti. Hanmer. 
Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : where’s the cowlftaff? 
Look, how you drumble : carry them to the landrefs in Datchet 
mead. Shakejpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Dru' mfish. n.f. The name of a fifli. 

The under jaw of the drmtifijh from Virginia. Woodward. 
Dru'mmajor. n.f. [drum and major.] The chief drummer 
of a regiment. 

Such, company may chance to fpoil the fwearing ; 

And the drummajor’ s oaths, of bulk unruly. 

May dwindle to a feeble. Cleaveland. 

Pru'mmaker. n.f. [drum and maker.] He who deals in 
drums. 

The drummaker ufes it, and the cabinetmaker. Mortimer. 
Dru'mmer. n.f. [from drum.] He whofe office it is to beat 
the drum. 

Drummer, ftrike up, and let us march away. Shak. H. IV. 
Here rows of drummers ftand in martial file. 

And with their vellum-thunder fhake the pile. Gay’s Trivia. 
Dru'mstick. n.f [drum and fick.] The ftick with which 
a drum is beaten. 

Drunk, adj. [from dri nk . ] 

1. Intoxicated with ftrong liquour ; inebriated. 

This was the morn when iffuing on the guard, 

Drawn up in rank and file, they ftood prepar’d 
Of Teeming arms to make a fhort allay ; 

' Then haften to be drunk, the bufinefs of the day. Dryden. 
We generally conclude that man drunk , who takes pains 
to be thought fober. Spectator, N°. 577. 

2. Drenched or faturated with moifture. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. Deut. xxix. 6. 
Dru'nkard. v. f. [from drunk.] One given to exceffive 
ufe of ftrong liquors ; one addicted to habitual ebriety. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve feen drunkards 
Do more than this in fport. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Mv bowels cannot hide her woes. 

But, like a drunkard , I mull vomit them. Shakefp. Tit. And. 
God will not take the drunkard’s excufe, that he has fo 
long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate drinking, that now 
he cannot leave it off. South’s Sermons. 

Dru'nken. adj. [from drink.] 

I. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 

O monftrous beaft ! how like a fwine he lies ! 

Sirs, I will praclife on this drunken man. Shakefpeare. 

Drunken men imagine every thing turneth round : they 
imagine alfo, that things come upon them ; they fee not well 
things afar off ; thofe things that they fee near hand, they fee 
out of their place ; and fometimes they fee things double. Bac. 
2 - Given to habitual ebriety. 

3. Saturated with moifture. 

Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. Sh. H. VT, 

4. Done in a ftate of inebriation. 

When your carters, or your waiting vaffals, 

Have done a drunken {laughter, and defac’d 
- L he precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You ftrait are on your knees for pardon, pardon. Sh. R. III. 
Wc Ihould for honour take 

The drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift. 

Drun'kenly, adj . [fron \ drunken.] In a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 

Haft tnou tapt out, and drunkenly carows’d. Shak. Rich. II. 
v 01.. I. 
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Dru'nkenness. n.f [from drunken.] 

1. Intoxication with ftrong liquotif. 

Every going off* from our natural and common temper^ 
and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a degree of drunken - 
ne f S ' Taylor’s Rule of holy living . 

2. Habitukl ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs , by bringing a drunken man into their company. 

Watts’s Improvement of tho Mind, p. i. c. 17* 

3. Intoxication, or inebriation ot any kind ; diforder or the 

faculties. _ . . 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore in its 

prefent workings not controllable by realon. Spenjer. 

DRY. adj. [bjug, Saxon.] 

1. Arid; without wet; without moifture; not wet; not 

moift. . . 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a dir— 

fering found from the fame pipe dry. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory . 

When God faid, 

Be gather’d now, ye waters under heav’n. 

Into one place, and let dry land appear ! Miltin’ s Paf. Left. 

Of turbid elements the fport ; 

From clear to cloudy toft, from hot tp cold, 

And dry to moift. Thornfon. 

2 . Without rain. 

A dry March and a dry May portend a wholfome Summery 
if there be a {flowering April between. Bacons A ‘at. Hijiory. 
The weather, , we agreed, was too dry for the feafon. Adclif. 

3. Not fucculent; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hay ; 

Sleep {hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid : 

He fliall live a man forbid. Shakefp cafe’s Macbeth. 

4. Without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring : 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden’ s Aurcng%. 

5. Thirfty ; a-thirft. 

So dry he was for fway. Shakefpeare’ s Temped. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips; 

With which, in often interrupted fleep. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Phillips . 

6i Jejune ; barren ; plain ; unembelliflied ; w ithout pathos.; 

As we ftiould take care that our ftile in writing be neither 
dry nor empty, we ftiould look again it be not winding or 
wanton with far-fetched deferiptions : either is a vice. B.JohnJ\ 
It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments within, or with- 
out the fabrick, a piece not fo dry as the meer contemplation of 
proportions ; and therefore, I hope, therein fortiewhat to refrefli 
both the reader and myfelf. Wotton’s Architecture. 

That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry return to the 
queftion, and leaves us ftill ignorant. Glanv. Sccpf c. 20. 
It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. L’Efirange. 
Authority and friendfhip work upon fome* dry and fober 
reafon wqrks upon others. L’Eft> ange. 

To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay afide dry lub- 
tilties with which the fchools are filled. Burnet’s Theory. 

Thefe epiftles will become lefs dry, and more fufceptible of 
ornament. p 0 p ei 

7. Hard; fevere. [Drien anciently to endure, dree, Scottifti.j 
I rather hop’d I fhould no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallanting fcore ; 

For hard dry baftings ufed to prove 
The readied: remedies of love ; 

Next a dry diet. Ilndibras, p. ii. cant. 1. 

To Dry. v. a. 

1. To free from moifture ; to arefy ; to exficcate. 

T he meat was well, if you were fo contented. 

— I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt, and dryd away. 

And I exprefly am forbid to touch it. Shakefpeare. 

Heat drieth bodies that do eafily expire ; as parchment, 
leaves, roots, and clay; and fo doth time ©r age arefy, as in 
the fame bodies. Bacon’s Natural Hiji cry, N w . 294. 

Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the ftiade, or dried 
in the hot fun a fmall time, keep beft. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory. 
T he running ftreams are deep : 

See, they have caught the father of the flock, 

Who drys his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. Diyden. 

2. To exhale moifture. 

Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one, 
Within her foul ; at laft ’twas rage alone ; 

Which burning upwards in fucceffion, dries 
The tears that ftood confidering in her eves. Dryd. Fables 
The water of the lea, which formerly covered it; was in 
time exhaled and dried up by the fun. // oodward’s Nat /-/;/? 

3. To wipe away moifture. 

Then with her veft the wound {he wipes and drW Der,h 
See, at your bleft returning, * 

Rage di {appears ; 

The widow’d jile in mourning, 

Dries up her tears. DryieAs Mien. 
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4. To fcorch with third. 

Their honourable men .are famifhcd, And their multitude 
dried up with thirft. ♦ If y. i 3* 

5. To drain j to exhauft. 

Rafti Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry’d an immeafhrable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous llcep 
Imprudent: him, death’s iron fleep oppreft. Phillips. 

To Dr Yt v.n. To grow dry ; to lofe moifture ; to be drained 
of its moifture. 

Dr y'er. n. f [from dry.] That which has the quality of 
abforbing moifture. 

The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this plant, which 
is a great dryer and opener, efpecially by perfpiration. Temlde. 
Dry' eyed. adj. [dry and eye.] Without tears; without 
Weeping. 

Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dryey’d behold ? Adam could not, but wept. Milt. P. Loft. 
Dry'ly. adv. [from dry.] 

1. Without moifture. 

2. Coldly; frigidly; without affeftion. 

The archduke, confcious to himfelf how dryly the king 
had been ufed by his council, did ftrive to recover the .king’s 
affection. Bacon s Henry VI I. 

Would’ft thou to honour and preferments climb, 

Be bold in mifchief, dare fome mighty crime, 

Which dungeons, death, or banifbment deferves ; 

For virtue is but dryly prais’d, and ftarves. Dry den s Juven. 

3. Jejunely; barrenly; without ornament or embelliftiment. 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 

Dry'ness. n.f. [from dry. ] 

1. Want of moifture; ficcity. 

The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly fcorched and 
torrified by the fun, by drynefs from the foil, from want and 
deleft of water. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

Such was the difcord which did firft difperfe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerfc; 

While drynefs moifture, coldnefs heat refills. 

All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. Denham. 

The marrow fupplies an oil for the inunction of the bones 
and ligaments in the articulations, and particularly of the 
ligaments, preferving them from drynefs and rigidity, and 
keeping them fupple and flexible. Ray on the Creation. 

The difference of mufcular flefh depends upon the hardnefs, 
tendernefs, moifture, ox' drynefs of the fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Is the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, or to be 
emptied with buckets ? Why. then. muff: we fancy this impof- 
fible drinefs, and then, upon that ffftitious account, calum- 
niate nature ? Bentley s Sermons. 

2. Want of fucculence. 

If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs. 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones. 

Call on him for t. Shakejpeare’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. Want of embelliftiment ; want of pathos ; jejunenefs ; bar- 
rennefs. 

Their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as much corrupt, 
as the others drynefs and lqualor, if they chute not carefully. 

Ben. fohnjon s Difcoveries. 

Be faithful where- the author excels, and paraphrafe where 
penury of fancy ox drynefs of exprefiion afk it. Garth. 

4. Want of fenfibility in devotion; want of ardour; aridity. 

It may be, that by this drynefs of fpirit God intends to 
make us the more fervent and refigned in our direft and folemn 
demotions, by the perceiving of our wants and weaknefs. 

Taylor 7 s Worthy Communicant. 

Dry'nurse. n.f. [dry and nurfe.] 

1. A woman who brings up and leeds a child without the 
breaft. 

2. One who takes care of another: with fome contempt of the 
perfon taken care of. 

Miftrefs Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, or his dry- 
m rfo, or his cook, or his laundry, his walher, and his wringer. 

Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor . 
To Dry'nurse. v.a. [from the noun.] To feed without the 
breaft. 

As Romulus a wolf did rear. 

So he was drynurs'd. by a bear. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2 . 

Dry'shod. adj. [dry and Jhod.] Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the fhoes in the water. 

He had embarked us in fuch difadvantage, as we could not 
return dryfbod. Sidney , b. ii. 

Dryfhod to pafs, fhc parts the floods in tway ; 

And eke huge mountains from their native feat 

She would command, themfclves to bear away. Fairy Queen. 

Has honour’s fountain then fuck d back tne fiream ? 

He has; and hooting boys may dryjJjcLpak, 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 
Du'al. adj. [duaB, Latin.] Exprcfling the number two. 

Modern languages have only one variation, and fo the 
Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew have one to fignify two, 


•and another to fignify more than two: under oneib • • 
the noun is laid to be of ike dual number, and under 
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loDLB v.a. [bubban zo jubejie, Saxon; addubbatillrS 
Ifiandick, to dub a knight. Addubba , in its primarv 
fignifies to Jlrike, knights being made by a blow 
iword.J ■ m the 

1. To make a man a knight. 

'O 

^Knight, knight, good mother! Bafiiifco like. 

\ K . T hat ! I am dubb’ d ; I have it on my Ihoulder Shnl.L 
The robes which the kings then allowed to each wlh' 
when he was dubbed, of green or burner, as they fpake inf ^ 
.age, appeared! upon record. Camden j 

J he king Hood up under his cloth of ftate, took the f W0 ( l 
from the lord proteftor, and dubbed the lord mayor of Lond 

k ™S ht - f , . , , ,. . Hayward on Edvjari H 

I o confer any kind of dignity, or new charafter. 

The jealous o’erworn widow and herfelf, 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen 
Are mighty goftips in this monarchy. Shakefp. Richard ] H 

He 

Gave thee no inftance why thou ftiould’ft do treafon 
Unlefs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Sbakejf. H.\ r 
Women commence by Cupid’s dart, 

As a king hunting dubs a hart. Cleveland. 

A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of better q Ua ! 
hty than a new knight, though the reafon of his dubbing was 
meritorious. Collier on Pride. 

O, poet ! thou had’ft been difereeter, 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high, 

If thou had’fl: dubb'd thy ftar a meteor. 

That did but blaze, and rove, and die. p r : m 

Thefe demoniacks let me dub 
With the name of legion club. Swift, 

A man of wealth is dubb’d a man of worth ; 

Venus fhall give him form, and Anftis birth. Pope’s Horace, 
Dub. n.f [from the verb.] A blow ; a knock. 

As Jfkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras , f. ii. 

Dubio'sity. n.f. [from dubious ] A thing doubtful, A word 
not ufed. 

Men often fwallow falfities for truths, dubiofities for cer- 
tainties, fefibilities for poffibilities, and things impoffible for 
poflible. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b, i. c. 4. 

DU'BIOUS. n.f. [duhius, Latin ] 

1. Doubtful ; not fettled in an opinion. 

2. Uncertain ; that of which the truth is not fully known. 

■No quick reply to dubious qudlions make. Denham. 
We allb call it a dubious or doubtful propofition, when 
there are- no arguments on either fide. Watts' s Logick. 

3. Not plain ; not clear. 

Satan with lefs toil, and now with eafe. 

Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
Du'biously. adv. [from dubious.] Uncertainly; withoutany 
determination. 

Authors write often dubioufy , even in matters wherein is 
expefted a ftrift definitive truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours ,b.\. 

Almanackmakers are fo wife to wander in generals, and 
talk dubioufly, and leave to -the reader -the bufinefs of inter- 
preting. Swift' s Predictions for the Year 1 70S. 

Du'biousness. n.f [from dubious.] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulnefs. 

DU'BITABLE. adj. [ dubito , Latin.] Doubtful; uncertain; 
what may be doubted. 

Dubita'tioN. n.f. [dubitatio, Latin.] The aft of doubting; 
doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; but the expe- 
rience of our enlarged navigation can now affert them beyon 
all dubitati n. Broivn’ s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. /• 

Habitation may be called a negative perception ; that js, 
when I perceive that what I fee, is not what I would lee.firfw. 
Du'cal. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to a duke; as, 

coronet. . n „ r 

Du'cat. n. f [from duke.] A coin ftruck by dukes: 1 
valued at about four {hillings and fix pence; in gold at n 
{hillings and fix pence. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs . 

Of full three thou fand ducats. Shakefp . Merchant of 
There was one that died in debt: it was reported, 
his creditors were, that he was dead : one faid, he a n 
ried five hundred ducats of mine into the other vvor 
DUCK, n.f [due ken, to dip, Dutch ] 

1 . A water fo wl, both wild and tame. _ 

The ducks that, heard the proclamation cry d, 

And fear’d a perfecution might betide, 

Full twenty mile from town their voy ^ ^f e F.: s p/uf. 
Obfcure in rufhes of the liquid lake. Dry en i s 
Grubs if you find your land ^ 


it. 


2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs 


Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, ^^ 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? Shahefpuu es * 




DUG 

3* nf a duck in the water. 

Back, fhepherds, back ; enough y<> ur p.ay, 

Till next funfliine holyday : 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod. 

Of lighter toes, and fuch court gm e ^ 

4 . -ers fo as to ftHke it and 

reb XTr crofs and pile, nor duch and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handy-dandy. Arbttbn. and Pope’s Man. ScrMsrus. 
To Duck. v. n. [trom the noun.] 

1 To dive under water as a ouck:. 

The varlet faw, when to the flood he came. 

How without flop or flay he fiercely leapt ; 

And deep himfelf be ducked in the fame, _ 

That in the lake his lofty crell was fteept. Fairy Queen. 

Let the labouring bark climb hills of leas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heav’n. , Sbakefptat e s Othtlh . 


D -U E 


.TACTILE, adj. [dutHHs, Latin.] 


Lhou art wickedly devout; 

In Tiber ducking thrice, by break of day. Dryden’s PerJ. 

2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 

As fome raw youth in country bred. 

When at a fkirmifii firft he hears 
The bullets whiffling round his ears, 

W ill duck his head alide, will ftart. 

And feel a. trembling at his heart. bwitt. 

w To bow low; to cringe. In ficottifh diyk, or juyk, to make 

obeifance, is ft ill ufeo. 

I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in mens faces, .fmooth, deceive, and cog 
Duck with French nods and apifli courtely. Sbakcjp. A. 111 . 
The learned pate 

■Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefpeare s Timm. 

Di/cker. n.f. [from duck. j 

1. A diver. DiSf . 

2. A ennger. 

To Duck. v. a. To put unuer water. . 

i^u’c kings TOOL. n.f. [duck and Jlool.] A cham in which 
lcolds are tied, and put under water. 

She in the duckingjlcol Ihould take her feat, 

Dreft like herfelf in a great chair of ftate. _ Dor jet. 

Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent women, 
and make the duckingflool more ufeful. Addifon’s Freeholder . 

DftcKLEGGED. adj. [duck and leg.] Short legged. 

Duckleggd, ftiort waffled, fuch a dwarf fhe 1?, 

That fhe muft rife on tiptoes for a kifs. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 
Du'ckling. n.f. [from duck.] A young duck; the brood of 

the duck. , , , , , -r n 1 • 

Ducklings , though hatched and led by a hen, if the brings 

them to the brink of a river or pond, prefently leave her, and 
in they go- Ra I on the Nation. 

Ev’ry morn 

Amid’ the ducklings let her fcatter corn. Gays Pajlorals. 
Du'ckmeat. n.f. [duck and meat.] A common plant grow- 
ing in {landing waters. . . 

Duckco'y. n. f [See T 0 Duckoy. ] Any means of enticing 

and enfnaring. 

Seducers have found it the mod compendious way to their 
defwns to lead captive (illy women, and make them xheduck- 
cors^to their whole family. Decay of Piety. 

To bucKo'y. v a. [miftaken-for decoy : the decoy being com- 
monly praftifed upon ducks , produced the errour.] To entice 
to a In are. 

This fffh hath a flender membranous firing, which he pro- 
iefts and draws in at pleafure, as a ferpent doth his tongue : 
with this he duckcys little fifties, and then preys upon them. 

Grew's Mufaum. 

Du'ck^foot. n.f Black fnakeroot, orMayapple. 

The cup of the flower confifts of one leaf : the flowers are 
'hexapetalous ; the footftalk of the flower comes out from the 
ftalk of the leaf: the fruit is fnaped like an urn, and contains 
many roundifil fimbriated feeds. Miller. 

DUckweed. n.f. [duck and weed . ] the fame with duck- 

meat. 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger than a thyme- 
leaf, but of a frefher green ; and putteth forth a little firing 
into the water, far from the bottom. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
Duct, n.f .[du-klu^, ‘Latin.] 

1, Gu i.dan ce ; d i reft ion . 

This doftrine, by faftening ail our aftions, by a fatal de- 
cree at the foot of God’s chair, leaves nothing to us but only 
to obey our fate, to follow the du£l of the flars, or neceflity 
of thole irony chains which we are born under. Hammond. 

2. A paflage through which any thing is conducted. 

A duM from each of thole cells ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and pafied forward in 
one common duel to the tip of it. Addifon’s SpcPlator, N°. 275. 
It wasobferved, that the chyle in the tlioracick duPt retained 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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the original tafte of the aliment. 


D E . . _ 

i. Flexible; pliable. 

Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human light : 

One bough it bears ; but, wond’rous to behold. 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Dryden s i. 

2 Eafy to be drawn out into length, or expanded 

All bodies, duttile and tenfile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn or 

thread, have in them the appetite of not difcontinmng strong. 

Bacons Aatural Hijior ). 

Gold, as it is the pureft, fo it is the>fteft and mofi i dugile 
of all metals. Drydenj Fables, Deduat. 

q/TracUble; obfequious ; complying; yielding- 

He generous thoughts lnftills 
Gf true nobility ; forms their duFtile minds 

1-0 human virtues. „ , P J’.' ll ‘P 

Their defining leaders cannot defire a more duFhbe and 

eafy people to°work upon. Addifons Freeholder, M. 7 - 

Du'ctileness. n.f [from dufiile.] Flexibility; dudlihty. 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The duFlilenefs , the application ; 

The wholfomnefs, the ingenuity, 

From ruft, from foil, from fire ever free. Donne. 

DuctiT.it y. n.f. [from duFti'e.] 

1. Quality of fullering extenfion ; flexibility. 

Yellow colour and duflility are properties of gold : they be- 
long to all gold, but not only to gold ; for faffron is alfo yel- 
low, and lead is duftile. Watts s Loghk+ 

2 . Obfequioufnefs ; compliance. 

Du'dgeon. 7 i. f. [ dolch , German.] 

1. A finall dagger. 

I fee thee ftill ; 

And, on the blade of thy dudgeon, gouts of blood. Shakefy. 

I was a ferviceable dudge.n , 

Either for fighting or for drudging. Hudilmas , p. 1. cant, t . 

2. Malice; fullennefs ; malignity; ill will. 

Civil dudgeon full grew high, 

And men fell out they knew not why. Hudibras , p. i. c. 

The cuckow took this a little in dudgeon. Li Eflrange. 

DUE. adj. The participle paflive of Give. \du, French.] 

1. Owed ; that which any one has a right to demand in confe- 
quence of a compaft, or for any other reafon. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com- 
mendation and gracing, where caufes are well handled and 
fair pleaded. Bacon , Effay 57. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning? grofs negleft, or 
flight information. Bacon , EJJay 57. 

Mirth and chearfulaefs are but the ^reward of innocency 
of life. More' s Divine Dialogues. 

A prefent bleffing upon our falls is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, iior becomes due to us from his veracity. 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

There is a refpeft due to mankind, which fhould incline 
ever the wifeft of men to follow innocent cuftoms. Watts . 

2. Proper; fit; appropriate. 

Opportunity may be taken to excite, in perfons attending 
. on thole folemn i ties, a due fenfe of the vanity of earthly fatif- 
faftions. Atterbury. 

3. Exaft ; without deviation. 

You might fie him come towards me beating the ground 
in fo due time, as no dancer can obferve better meafure. Sidn. 
And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar’d 
For dinner favoury fruits. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. v. 
Due. adv. [from the adjeftive.] Exaftly ; direftly; duly. 

Like the Pontick fea, 

Whofe icy current, and compulfive courfe. 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Hellelpont. Shakefp. Othello. 
Due. n.J. [ from the_ adjeftive.] 

1. That which belongs to one; that which may be juftly 
claimed. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itfelf to me. ' Shakefpeare. 

The fon of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth. 

Lives in the Englifh court. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

T hou better know’ll 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Eftefts of courtely, dues . of gratitude : 

Thy half 0’ th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot. 

Wherein I thee endow’d. Shakejpeare s King Lear . 

I dftire of you a conduft over land. 

— My lord, you are appointed for that purpofe ; 

The due of honour in no point omit! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

I take this garland, not as given by you, 

But as my merit, and my beauty’s due. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
No popular affembly ever knew, or propofed, oj declared 
what {hare of power was their due. Sul ft 

2. .Right; juft title. 1 
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The key of this infernal pit by due, 

And by command of heav’n’s all-powerful king, 

I keep. Miltons Paradife Loji , t. ii. /. 850. 

3. Whatever cuftcm or law requires to be done. 

Befriend 

Us thy vow’d priefts, ’till outmoft end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. Milt . Par. Reg. 
'They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 

4. Cuftom *, tribute. 

In refpedf of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moft other 
ports, this defervedly retains the name of free. Addifon. 
To Due. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay as due. 
this is the lateft glory of their praife, 

That I thy enemy due thee withal. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 
DU'EL. n.f [duellum, Latin.] A combat between two; a 
Tingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the vi&ory ftiould go on the one fide ; 
and yet if it be tried by the grofs, go on the other fide. Bacon. 
To whom thus Michael : dream not of your fight 
As of a duel , or the local wounds 

Of head or heel. Milton's Paradije LoJl , b. xii. /. 387. 

’ 1 was I that wrong’d you ; you my life have fought : 
No duel ever was more juftly fought. Waller. 

To Du'el. v. n. [from the noun ] To fight a Tingle combat. 
1 he challenging and fighting with a man, a certain pofi- 
tive mode of action, by particular ideas diftingiiifhed from all 
others, is called duelling. Locke. 

T o Du'el. v. a. I o attack or fight with fingly. 

W ho Tingle 

j Vucll'd their armies, rank’d in proud array. 

Him fell an army, now unequal match 
To fave himfelf againft a coward arm’d, 

, At one lpear’s length. Milton's Agonijlcs , l. 344. 

Du'ei.ler. n.f. [from duel .] A Tingle combatant. 

They perhaps begin as Tingle ducl.ers , but then they foon get 
their troops about them. Decay of Piety. 

Du'ellist. n.f [from duel] 

1. A Tingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the cafe will fall out no 
Worfe than when two duellijls enter the field, where the worfted 
party hath his fword again, without further hurt. Suckling. 
Henceforth let poets, ere allow’d to write. 

Be fearch’d like duelljls before they fight. Dryden. 

2. One who profefies to live by rules of honour. 

His bought arms Mung not lik’d ; for his firft day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw ’em away; 

And hath no honour loft, our ducllifs fay. Ben. Jobnfon. 
DUE'LLO. n.f [Italian.] The duel ; the rule of duelling. 
The gentleman will, for his honour’s fake, have one bout 
with you: he cannot by the duello avoid it. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
DIJE'NN A. n.f [Spanilh.] An old woman kept to guard 
a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my paftion increafe as the feafon ad- 
vanced, ’till in the month of July I could no longer contain: 
I bribed her duenna , was admitted to the bath, faw her un- 
drefied, and the wonder difplayed. Arbuihnot and Pope. 

Dug. n.f. [clcggia, to give fuck, Iftandick.] 

1 . A pap ; a nipple ; a teat : fpoken of beafts, or in malice or 
contempt of human beings. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which fhe daily fed, 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs ; each one 
Of fundry ffiape, yet all ill favoured. Fairy Efiie.cn, b. i. 
They are firft fed and nourifhed with the milk of a ftrange 

Raleigh's Hi/lory rf the World. 
Then fhines the goat, whofe brutifh dugs fupply’d 
The infant Jove, and nurft his growing pride. Creech. 

2. It feems to have been ufed formerly of the breaft without 
reproach. 

It was a faithlefs fquire that was the fource 
Of all my for row, and of thefe fad tears ; 

With whom, from tender dug of common nourfe. 

At once I was up brought. Fairy Efueen, b. ii. cant. 4. 

As m Id and gentle as the cradle-babe, 

Dying with mother’s dug between its lips. Shakef Hen. VI. 
Dug. preterit, and part. fajji of dig. 

They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, as they 
dug among the rubbifh. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

DUKE. n. f. [due, French; dux, Latin.] One of the higheft 
order of nobility in England ; in rank a nobleman next to 
the royal family. 

The duke of CornwaJ, and Regan his dutchefs, will be here 
with him this night. Shakef eare's King Lear. 

Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter muft lofe 
The names of dukes, their titles, dignities, 

And vvhatfcever profits thereby rife. Daniel's C. War. 
Du'kfdom. n.f. [from duke.} 

I. The feigniory or pofieftions of a duke. 

Her brother found a wife. 

Where he himfelf was loft ; Profpero his dukedom 

In a poor ifle. Shakefpeare's Tempefi. 
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9 • I he title or quality of a duke. Addifii 

Du'lbrained. adj. [dull and {»•«] Stupid ; doltifh j fodift 

I his arm of mine hath chaftifed 
I he petty rebel, dulbrain'd Buckingham. Shakef /?; I m 

Du'lcet. adj. [dulcis, Latin.] *»***/• &d>. III. 

1. Sweet to the tafte ; lufeious. 

From fweet kernels prefs’d, 

She tempers dulcet creams ; nor thefe to hold 
Wants file fit veffels pure. Milton’s Paradife Ltd l „ 
Sweet to the ear ; harmonious; melodious. J * ‘ V ’ 

1 fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

I hat the rude fea grew civil at her fomn 
A fabrick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet fym phonies, and voices fweet. Milt. Par ad Lad 

Dulcifica'tion. n. f. [from dulcify.] The aftof fweanint-' 
the act of freeing from acidity, faltncfs, or acrimony. 

In colcothar the exadteft calcination, followed by an exqui- 
11 te dull fi cation, dees not reduce the remaining body into 
elementary earth ; for after the fait or vitriol, if the calcine 
tion have been too faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the 
refidue is not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir- 

To U DU'LCIFY. v. a. {dukifier, French/ Ao fweeieufto 
let free from acidity, faltnels, or acrimony of any kind. 

A decodtion of wild gourd, or colocynthis, though fome- 
what qualified, will not from every hand be dulcified into ali- 
ment, by an addition of flower or meal. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

. I Celled him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified tincture of 
vitriol. _ IViJemaris Surgery. 

Spirit of wine dulcifies fpirit of fait; nitre, or vitriol have 
other bad eftecis. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Du'lcimer. n.f. [ dolcimello , Skinner.] A mufical inftrument 
played by ftriking the brafs wires with little fticks. 

Ye hear the found of the cornet, flute, harp, Tackbut, 
pfaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mufick. Dan. iii. 5. 

To DULCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, Latin.] Tofwceten; 
to make lefs acrimonious. 

The ancients, for the dulccrating of fruit, do commend 
fwine s dung above all other dung. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, 
Turbith mineral, as it is fold in the (hops, is a rough me- 
dicine; but being fomewhat dulccratcd , firft procureth vomit- 
ing, and then falivation. Wifeman's Surge y. 

Dulcora'tion. n. f [from duloratc.] T he adt of fweet- 
cning. 

Malt gathereth a fweetnefs to the tafte, which appeareth ih 
the wort : the dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the 
full; for that dulcoration importeth a degree to nourilhment: 
and the making of things inalimental to become alimental, 
may be an experiment of great profit for making new victuals. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N°. 649. 

Du'lhead n.f [dull and head .] A blockhead; a wretch 
foolifh and ftupid ; a dolt. 

1 his people be fools and dulheads to all goodnefs; but 
fubtle, cunning, and bold in any mifehief. Afcbam's Scboolm. 

D u'lia. n.f [deXna ] An inferiour kind of adoration. 

Paleotus faith, that the fame worlhip which is given tothe 
prototype may be given to the image ; but with the different 
degrees of latria and dulia. Stillingfeet,. 

DULL. adj. [diul, Welfh ; bole, Saxon ; dol, mad, Dutch.] 

1. Stupid; doltifh ; blockifh ; unapprehenfive ; indocile; flow 
of underftanding. 

Such is their evil hap to play upon dull fpirited men. Hooker. 
He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, may com- 
plain of grofs breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. Shak. 

Sometimes this perception, in fome kind of bodies, is far 
more fubtile than the fenfe ; fo that the fenfe is but a dull thing 
in companion of it. Bacons Natural Hifory. 

Everyman, even the dullefi, is thinking more than the moll 
eloquent can teach him how to utter. Dryden. 

2 . Blunt ; obtufe. 

Meeting with time, Slack tiling, faid I, 

Thy feythe is dull-, whet it, for fhame. Herbert. 

3. Unready; aukward. 

Gynecia a great while ftood ftill, with a kind of dull amaze- 
ment looking ftedfaftiy upon her. Sidney. 

O help thou my weak wit, and fharpen my dull tongue. 

Fairy Ehyeen, b. \. fanz. 2. 
Memory is fo neceftliry to all conditions of hie, that we 
are not to fear it ftiould grow r dull for want of exercife, 1 
exercife would make it ftronger. ^ 6C 

4. Hebetated; not quick. # 

This people’s heart is waxed grofs, and their ears are u 
of hearing.. ^ _ Mah.mUS 

5. Sad; melancholy. 

6. Siuggifh; heavy; flow of motion. 

Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 

And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble grow^^* 



7. Grofs; cloggy; vile. # 

She excels each mortal thing . ^ ^ 

Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shak. Two Gent, of Term* 

8. Not exhilaterating ; not delightful ; as, to make dictionaries is 

dull work. . r • 1 

0. Not bright ; as, the mirror ts dull, the fire is dull. 

I’ll not be made a foft and didl ey’d fool, 

T o fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield . 

To Chriftian inter ceflors. Shakefpeare's Merck, cf Venice . 

10. Drowfy; fleepy. 

To Dull, v a. [from the adjedlive.] 

1. To ftupify; to infatuate . ... 

Nothing hath more didlcd the wits, or taken away the wi 
of children from learning, than care in making of Latin. AJcb. 

Thofe drugs fhe has 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 
i. To blunt; to obtund. 

This entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the 
Spaniards, though it dulled their fwords. Bacon. 

3. To fadden ; to make melancholy. 

4. To hebetate ; to weaken. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackifh tears. 

The troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. Spenfer . 

5. To damp ; to clog. 

Prayers were fhort, as if darts thrown out with a ludden 
quicknefs, left that vigilant and erect attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very neceflary, ftiould be wafted or dulled 
through continuance. Hooker, b.v. f 33 - 

In bodies, union ftrengtheneth and cherifheth any natural 
adlion ; and, on the other fide, weakencth and dulleth any 
violent impreffion , and even fo is it of minds. Bacon s Effays. 

6. To make weary, or flow of motion. 

To fully brightnefs 

7 he breath dulls the mirrour. Bacon. 

Du'llart. n.f [from dull.] A blockhead; a dolt; a ftupid 
fellow ; a dunce. 

What, mak’ft thou me a dullard in this adt ? 

Wilt thou not fpeak to me? Shakefpeare's Cymbehne. 

Thou muft make a dullard of the world, 

Jf they not thought the prefits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 
To make thee feek it. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Du'lly. adv. [ from dull ] 

1. Stupidly; dqltifhly, 



p w in their own defence, left the cruelty of man fiiouM 
Lfirt to affl.ct them. , Hooker, b.v . f. k,. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftones, 
star’d each on other. SbakefpcargRgtord U 1 

Some pofitive terms fignify a negative idea: blind tmpUes a 
privation P of fight, dumb a denial of fpeech. Watti r Logu .. 

2. Deprived of fpeech. . ■ 

They fung no more, or only fung his fame , ^ 

Struck dumb, they all admir’d the godlike man. Dryden, 

i. Mute; not ufing words. f 

^ He is a proper man’s picture ; but, alas ! who can com 
with a dumb fhow ? Shakefpeare.s Merchant of l emce. 

His gentle dumb expreffion turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Mi.ton s Paradife LoJ . 

Her humble geftures made the refidue plain, 

Dumb eloquence perfuading more than fpeech. Ref common. 

For he who covets gain in fuch exce;s, 

Does by dumb figns himleif as much exprefs, 7 > cy 
As if in words at length he fhow’d his mind. Dryden s Juv. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
relent, languilh, defpair, and die in dumb fhow* AddiJ. Spedt. 

a. Silent ; refufing to fpeak. 

The good old feer withftood 

Th’ intended treafon, and was dumb to blood ; 

’Till tir’d with endlefs clamours, and purfuit ^ 

Of Itbacus, he ftood no longer mute. Dryden s AEn. 

Du'mbly. ado. [from dumb.] Mutely; filently ; without 

words. 

Du'mbness. n.f. [from dumb.} 

1. Incapacity to fpeak. 

2. Omiftion of fpeech ; mutenefs. 

There was lpeech in their dnmbnefs, language in their very 
gefture : they looked as they had heard of a world ranfemed, 
of one deftroyed. Shakefpeare s Winter s Tale . 

To th’ dnmbnefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shakefpeare's Timon of Athens . 

3 . Refufal to fpeak ; lilence. 

’Tis love, faid flie ; and then my downcaft eyes. 

And guilty dnmbnefs, witnefs’d my furprize. Dryden . 

ToD u'mbfound. v. a. [from dumb.} To confufe; to ftrike 
dumb. A low phrafe. 

They had like to have dumbfounded the juftice ; but his clerk 
came in to his affiftance. Spectator, N°. 616. 


It is not fufneient to imitate nature in every circumftance DUMP, n.f [from dm, ftupid, Dutch.] 


dully, literally, and meanly ; but it becomes a painter to take 
what is moft beautiful. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2 . Slowly ; fiuggiftily. 

The air, it it be moift, doth in a degree quench the flame, 
and howfoever maketh it burn more d.l'.y. Bacon s Nat. HijL 

3. Not vigoroufly ; not gaily ; not brightly ; not keenly. 
DuYkess. n f [from dull.} 

1. Stupidity ; weaknefs of intellecl; indocility; flownefs of ap- 
prehenfion. 

Nor is the dulnefs of the fcholar to extinguifh, but rather 
'' to inflame the charity of the teacher. S:utb's Sermons. 

Shadvvel alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dulnefs from his tender years. Dryden. 

2. Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual ufe of any thing, groweth to a fatiety 
and dulnefs , either of appetite or working. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 
Drowfinefs ; inclination to fleep. 

Here ceafe more queftions ; 

Thou art inclin’d to fleep. ’Tis a good dulnefs. 

And give it way. Shakefpeare' sTempeft. 

Sluggiftinefs of motion. 

Dimnefs; want of luftra. 

Bluntnefs ; want of edge. 

.1 Ty. adv. [ from due. ] 

J. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 

Ever fince they firmly have retained, 

And duly well obferved his beheaft. Spenfer. 

I do not know 

What kind of my obedience I ftiould tender. 

More than myall, which is nothing; nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wiflhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wiflies 
Are all I can return. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the heart and 
liver, do their offices, and all the inferiour fmaller veffels a£l 
orderly and duly , there arifes a fweet enjoyment upon the 
whole, which we call health. South's Sermons. 

If attention be duly engaged to thofe reflections, they can- 
not fail of influence. Rogers, Sermon 3, 

2. Regularly ; exactly. 

Seldom at church, ’tvvas fuch a bufy life ; 

But du'y fenr his family and wife. Pope, Epfile-g. 

DUMB. adj. [Cp'n he was filent ; dumbs. Go thick; bumbe, 
Saxon; dum, Danifti; dom, Dutch, dull.] 

*. Mute; incapable of fpeech. 

it hath plea fed himfelf fometime to unloofe the very 
tongues even of dumb creatures, and to teach them to 

V UL. I. 
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Sorrow ; melancholy ; fadnefs. 

Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 

7' he frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since Summer firft was leafy. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Vifit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome fweet contort : to their inftruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night’s dead filence 
Will well become fuch fweet complaining grievance. Shak . 
Funerals with ftately pomp 

March flowly on, in folemn du?np. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 

The fquire who fought on bloody ftumps. 

By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps. Gay's Pajlorals . 
Abfence of mind ; reverie. 

This fhame dumps caufe to well-bred people, when it 
carries them away from the company. Locke. 

Du'mpjsh. adj. [from dump.} Sad; melancholy; forrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate. 

Doth feem to promife hope of new delight ; 

And bidding th’ old adieu, his pafled date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpijh fpight. Spenfer. 

The life which I live at this age is not a dead, dumpfio, and 
four life ; but chearful, lively, and pleafant. Herbert . 

Dimpling, n.f. [from dump, heavinefs.] A fort of pudding. 
You prate too long, like a book-learn’d fot, 

’Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 

Dun. adj. [bun, Saxon.] 

1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 

By mixing fuch powders we are not to expedl a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of papery but fome dufkyobfcure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and darknefs, 
or from white and black, that is, a grey, or dun , or ruflet 
brown. Newton's Opt . 

2. Dark ; gloomy. 

Come, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dunnefl fmoke of hell, 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold ! hold ! Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He then furvey’d 

Hell, and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coafting the wall of heav’n on this fide. 

In the dun air fublime. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. /. 60 ‘ 
1 o DUN. v. a. [bunan, Saxon, to clamour.] To claim 
debt with vehemence and importunity. 

Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly : they’ll 
er aik thee asain, I Ihall be dunning tfiee every day. Bacon. 
" ^ I remember 
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DUN 

I remember what fhe won : 

And hath fhe fent fo foon to dun f Swift 

When thou dun’Jl their parents, feldom they, J ‘ 
W ithout a iuit before the tribune, pay. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

Dl n t . ?;./ [from the verb.] A clamorous, importunate, trou- 
bieiome creditor. 

Thus, while my jovlefs minutes tedious flow, 

W itn looks demure, and filent pace, a dun, 

Horiible monfter ! hated by gods and men, 

1 o my aerial citadel afcends. Phillips . 

it grieves my heart to be pulled by the fleeve by fome ra(- 
cally dun. Sir, remember my bill. Arbuthn. HijloryofJ. Bull. 

Dunce, n.f. [A' word of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from 
dnm, the Dutch ftupid.J A dullard ; a dolt; a thickikul; a 
itupid indocile animal. 

Dunce at the bed ; in flreets but fcarce allow’d. 

To tickle, on thyftraw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden’ s Virgil 
W as Epiphanius fo great a dunce to imagine a thing, indif- 
ferent in itfelf, fhould be diredtly oppofite to the law of 

G ° d? „ , Stillingfleet. 

i never knew this town without dunces of figure, who had 
credit enough to give rife to fome new word. Swift . 

DENG. n.J. [oinej, Saxon. J I he excrement of animals ul’ed 
to fatten ground. 

For dung, all excrements are the refufe and putrifaftions of 
nourifhment.- Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 696. 

^ j ut % e the likelieft way to be the perforation of the 
body of the tree in feveral places, one above the other; 
and the filling of the holes with dung, mingled u r ith the medi- 
cine; and the watering of thofe lumps of dung , with fquirts 
of an infufion of the medicine in dunged water, once in three 
or four days. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N<E 500. 

E or when from herbs the pure part mull be won, 

E rom grofs by {filling, this is better done C 

By defpis’d dung than by the fire or fun. Donne. ) 

He foon would learn to think like me. 

And blefs his ravifh’d eyes to fee 
Such order from confufion fprung. 

Such gaudy tulips rais’d from dung. Swift. 

To Dung. v. a. [from the noun.] -To fatten with dung. 

It was received of old, that dunging of grounds, when the 
Weft wind bloweth, and in the decreafe of the moon, doth 
greatly help. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 667. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

That carry’d compoft forth to dung the ground. Dryden. 

DUngeon. n. f. [from donjon, the tower in which prifoners 
were kept, whence all prifons eminently ftrong were in time 
called dungeons. ] A clofe prifon: generally fpoke of a prifon 
dark or fubterraneous. 

1 hen up he took the flumbered fenfelefs corfe, 

And e’re he could out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caftle brought with hafty force. 

And in a dungeon deep him threw without remorfe. Fa. ghi. 

We know not that the king of heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon ; not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Now from the North 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed fhore, 

Burffing their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice. 

And fnow, and hail, come fformy gulf, and flaw. Milton. 
By imagination a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ing himfelf with feenes and landscapes, more beautiful than 
any that can be found in the whole compafs of nature. Addif. 

DUngfork. n.f. [dung and fork.] A fork to toils out dung 
from flables. 

Dungforks and paddles are common every where. Mortimer . 

DUnghil. n.f [dung and hill.] 

1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth; for 
the which his animals on his dunghils are as much bound to 
him as I. Ska kef pear e’ s As you like it. 

Turn out that eyelefs villain ; throw this Have 
Upon the dunghd. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

T wo cocks fought a duel for the maffery of a dunghil. L’EJl. 
Never enter into a league of fricndlhip with an ingrateful 
perfon ; that is, plant not thy fricndlhip upon a dunghil: it is 
too noble a plant for fo bale a foil. South’s Sermons. 

'The dunghil having raifed a huge mtifhroom of ffiort dura- 
tion, is now fpread to enrich other mens land. Swift. 

2 . Any mean or vile abode. 

Perhaps a thoufand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the Iky, 

Are lighten’d by his beams, and kindly nurff. 

Of which our earthly dunghil is the worlf. Dryden . 

3. Any fituation of meannefs. 

The poor he raifeth from the dulf, 

Even from the dunghil lifts the julf. Sandys. 

4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 

Out, dunghil ! dar’ft thou brave a nobleman ? Shakefp. 

Du'nghil. adj Sprung from the dunghil; mean ; low; bafe; 
vile; worthlefs. 

•- His dunghil thoughts, which do themfelves enure 


D U R 

To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire. Stmter r 
Dtr not. adj. [from dung] Full of dung , meal/vife l?' 
low; odious; worthjefs. e 3 bafe 5 

If it be fo, 

vV e . need no grave to bury honefty; 

There’s not a grain of it, the face to fweeten 
^ . ° f the whole dungy earth. Shakefpeare’s Winter’, r j 
Du ;.E 1 E RD - r ** and ^ ] The place oft 


dunghil. 

Any manner of vegetables call into th zdungyard. Morn* 

D debt S ER ’ ' tfr ° m dUn ■* ° ne Cmployed in Eliciting pVtTy 

. The 7 are ever talking of new filks, and ferve the owner, 
in getting them cullomers, as their common dunners ■■ \ 
making them pay. Spectator, N°. , ,7 

Duo'decuple. adj. [duo and decuplus, Latin.] Confiftinarf 

Grifepfius, a learned Polander, endeavours to eftablilh the 
cluodccuple proportion among the Jews, by comparing fome 
palTages of Scripture together. ' At buthnot on Coins 

DU1E. n.f [dupe, French, from duppe, a foolilh bird eafily 
caught.] A credulous man ; a man eafily tricked. ' 

An ufurping populace is its own dupe, a mere underworker 
and a purchafer in trull for fome Angle tyrant. Swift 

Fir 11 Have to words, then vaffal to a name, J ' 

Then dupe to party; child and man the fame. B uncial 

To Dupe. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick; to cheat. 

7 he throne a bigot keep, a genius quit ; 

Faithlefs through piety, and dufld through wit. Pope’s Eft/}, 

Du'ple. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double ; one repeated. 

To DUPLICATE. V. a. [duplico, Latin.] 

1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of the full number 
or quantity. 

And fome alterations in the brain duplicate that which is 
but a Angle object to our undillempered fentiments. Glams. 

2. To fold together. 

Duplicate, adj. [from the verb.] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of fquares. Thus, 
in a rank of geometrical proportions, the firft term to the 
third is faid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firll to the fecond, 
or as its fquare is to the fquare of the fecond : fo in 2, 4, 8, 
16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4; or 
as the fquare of 2 to the fquare of 4. Phillips. Harris. Bailey 

It has been found, that the attraction is almoll reciprocally 
in a duplicate proportion of the dillance of the middle of the 
drop from the concourfe of the glaffes, viz. reciprocally in a 
Ample proportion, by reafon of the fpreading of the drop, 
and its touching each glafs in a larger furface ; and again reci- 
procally in a fimple proportion, by reafon of the attra&ions 
growing llronger within the fame quantity of attracting 
furface. Newton’s Opt. 

Du'plicate. n.f Another correfpondent to the Aril; a 
fecond thing of the fame kind, as a tranfeript of a paper. 

Nothing is more needful for perfecting the natural hiflory 
of bodies than the fubjeCting them to the fire; to which end 
1 have referved duplicates of the moll confiderable. Woodward. 

Duplication, n.f [ from duplicate. ] 

1. The aCl of doubling. 

What great pains hath been taken concerning the quadra- 
ture of a circle, and the duplication of a cube, and fome other 
mathematical problems. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. The aCl of folding together. 

3. A fold ; a doubling. 

The peritonaeum is a llrong membrane, every where double; 
in the duplications of which all the vifeera of the abdomen are 
hid. Wifeman 's Surge ry. 

DUplicature. n.f. [from duplicate .J A fold; any thing 
doubled. 

Vail bags are requifite to contain the water which illues 
from the lymphedudls, either dilacerated or obftrudled, and 
exonerating themfelves into the foldings, or between the du- 
plicatures of the membranes. Ray on the Creation. 

Dupli'city. n.f [duplicis, Latin.] 

1 . Doublenefs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head a 

both extremes, and had been more tolerable to have let tiree 

or four at one. Brown’s V ulgar Errours , b. iii. 0. 14* 

Do not affedl duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain 
number of parts in your divifion of things. Watts s logic . 

2. Deceit; doublenefs of heart, or of tongue. 

Durability, n.f [durability Latin.] 1 he power of la m § » 

continuance; endurance. , 

Stones though in dignity of nature inferior unto P 3 -j 
yet exceed them in firmnefs of ftrength, or durability J c ‘ n S 
J Hooker, b. 1. J- 

Our times upon the earth have neither certainty 0 
durability. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

DU'RABLE. adj. [durabilis, Latin.] 

1. Lalling ; having the quality of long continuance. 

The bones of his body we may compare to the 
and Hones, and therefore llrong and durable. Raleigos 
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With pins of adamant, 

And chains, they made all fall; too fall they made, 

And durable ! Milton’s Paradije Lojl, b. x. /. 3 2 p* 

7’he o-lories of her majelly’s reign ought t© be recorded in 
words more durable than brafs, and luch as our pofterity may 
read a thoufand years hence* Swijt. 

q_. Having fucceflive exillence. 

When on a day, 

For time, though in eternity, apply’d 
To motion, meafures all things durable 
By prefent, pall, and future, on fuch day ^ 1 r a 

As heav’n’s great year brings forth. Milton s P araclife ^ oft . 

DUrableness. n.f [from durable . ] Power of lalling; 

continuance. > 

The different confillence and durablencfs of the Itrata 
whereof they confill, are more or lefs. Woodward s Fat. Hifl. 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by the good- 
nefs of his verle, may by the durablenefs of the metal that 
fupports it. Addijon on ancient Medals. 

DUrably. adv. [from durable.] In a lading manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flounfhing, his monuments 
engraved in marble, and yet more durably in mens me- 
mories. Sidney. 

DUrance. n.f. [from durejfe, law French.] 

1. Imprifonment ; the cullody or power of a jaylor ; a prifon. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon ; 

Haul’d thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakefp. Hen. IV . 
A poor, innocent, lorlorn ftranger, languifhing in durance , 
upon the falfe accufations of a lying, infolent, whorifh 
^jyrQ [[ p South s Setmons. 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate. 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 

And yet men durance there abide. 

In dungeons fcarce three inches wide. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 
Notwithftanding the warning and example before me, I 
commit myfelf to lalling durance. Congreve’ s Old Batchelor. 

2 . Endurance; continuance; duration. 

Sick nature at that inllant trembled round. 

And mother earth figh’d as Ihe felt the wound : 

Of how fliort durance was this new made Hate ! 

How far more mighty than heaven’s love, hell’s hate ! Dryd. 

Dura'tion. n.f. [duratio, Latin.] 

1. A fort of dillance or length, the idea whereof we get, not 

from the permanent parts of {pace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually perilhing parts of fuccefiion. Locke. 

2 . Power of continuance. 

Di -ration is a circumilance fo effential to happi nefs, that if 
we conceived it poflible for the joys of heaven itfelf to pafs 
from us in an inflant, we fhould find ourfelves not much con- 
cerned for the attainment of them. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. Length of continuance. 

Ariflotle, by greatnefs of action, does not only mean it 
fhould be great in its nature, but alfo in its duration, that it 
fhould have a due length in it. Addifon’ s Spe ft at or, N°. 267. 

To DURE. v.n. [dura, Latin.] To lall ; to continue; to 
endure. 

7 'he delights and pleafures of the world are moll pleafing 
while they dure. Raleigh’s Hi/iory of the World. 

Du'reful. adj. [from endure and full, j Lalling; of long con- 
tinuance ; durable. 

The dureful oak, whole fap is not yet dry’d, 

Is long e’er it conceive the kindling fire ; 

But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his flames to heaven afpire. Spenfer. 

DUrelrss. adj. [from dure ] Without continuance ; fading ; 
tranfitory ; fhort. 

Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to follow 
and embrace the falfe and durelcfs pleafures of this lla^e-play 
world, than to become the lhadow of God. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

DU' RESSE. n.f. [French, hardfhip, feverity.J 

1. Imprifonment; conllraint ; confinement. 

2. [In law.] A plea ufed by way of exception, by him who 

being call into prifon at a man’s fuit, or otherwife by threats, 
beiting, &c. hardly ufed, feals any bond to him during his 
reflraint. This the law holds as invalid, and fuppofes to be 
coriftraincd. - ^ Qowel. 

Du'ring. prep. [T'his word is rather a participle from dure ; 
as, during life , durante vita , life continuing ; during my plea- 
Jure, my pleafure continuing the fame.] For the time of the 
continuance of ; while any thing lalls. 

If during his childhood he be conflantly and rigorouily kept 
from drinking cold liquor whilll he is hot, forbearance orows 
into a habit. \ocke. 

Li/rity. n.f [durete, French; durus, Latin.] Hardnefs: 
firmnefs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which in time 
became marble again, at lead of indiffoluble durity, as ap- 
peared in the Handing theatres Wottons Arcbitefture. 

Irrjidiancy or fparkling, found in many gems, is not difeo- 
verable in this ; for it cometh fhort of their compa£lnefs and 
' urit T Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 


It is not green, but of 



Dukst. The preterite of dare. . . . 

The Chri Ilians durfl have no images of the Deity, becauN 
they would rather die than defile themfelves with fuch art 
impiety. Stilling fleet' s Def. of Difc. on Korn. luoL 

DUSK. adj. [dupfller, Dutch.] ' 

1. Tending to darknefs. See Dusky. 

2. Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured.^ 

7'he hills to their fupply; 

Vapour, and exhalation dujk, and moiff; 

Sent up amain. Milton s Paradije Lcf . ; b. X. /. / 4 

Dusk. n.f. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. Tendency to darknefs; incipient obfeunty. 

I will wait on you in the dufk of the evening, with my 
{how upon my back. Spectator, N .27 

2. Darknefs of colour; tendency to blacknefs. 

Some fprinkled freckles on his lace were feen, 

W hole dujk fetoff the whitenefs of the {kin. Drydens Fab. 
To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] To make dufkifh. Dipt. 
77 > Dusk. v.n. To grow dark; to begin to lofe light or 
brightnefs; to have luftre diminifhed. Diftj 

DUskily. adv. [from dujky.] With a tendency to darkneis 

or blacknefs. 

Du'skish. adj. [from dujk.] 

1. Inclining to darknefs ; tending to obfeurity. 

From his infernal furnace forth lie threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 

Enroll’d in dufkifh fmoak, and brimftone blue. Fat. Tflueen. 

2 . Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured. 

Sight is not contented with fudden departments from one 
extreme to another; therefore rather a dufkijh tin6lure than an 
abfolute black. Wotton’s Arcbitefture. 

DUskishly. ado. [from dufkifh.] Cloudily; darkly. 

The fawdufl burned fair, ’till part of the candle confumcd : 
the dufl gathering about the fnaft, made the fnaft to burn 
duflifnly. Bacon’s Natural hijlory, NE 365. 

DUsky. adj. [ from dufk ; duyjler, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darknefs ; obfeure ; not luminous* 

Here lies the dujky torch of Mortimer, 

Chok’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakefp. H. VI. 

There fierce winds o’ or dujky valleys blow. 

Whole every puff bears empty ihades away. Dryd. lnd. E?r. 

Through the plains of one continual day 
Six Ihining months purfue their even way ; 

And fix fucceeding urge their dujky flight, 

Obfcur’d with vapours and o’erwhelm’d in night. Prior , 

2. Tending to blacknefs ; dark coloured ; not clear ; not bright* 

They did plot 

7 'he means that dufly Dis my daughter got. Shak. Tcmpefl : 


brown colour. 


Bacon i 


Pop 


When Jove in dujky clouds involves the fkies, 

And the faint crefcent fhoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
The furface is of a dujky yellow colour. Woodioard. 

By mixing fuch powders we are not to expe6l a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper ; but fome dujky obfeure 
one, fuch as might ^arife from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black ; that is, a grey or dun, or 
ruffet brown. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Gloomy ; fad ; intelleElually clouded. 

While he continues in life, this dujky feene of horrour, 
this melancholy profpedt of final perdition, wili frequently oc- 
cur to his fancy. Bentley’ s Sermons. 

Umbriel, a dujky, melancholy fprite. 

As ever fully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper feene, 

Repairs to fearch the gloomy cave of fpleen. 

DUST. n.J. [duj-c, Saxon ; duujt, Erfe ] 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to fmall particles. 

7 'he dafl 

Should have afeended to the roof of heav’n, 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopat. 
Dufl helpeth the fruitfulnefs of trees, infomuch as they caff 
dujl upon them : that powdering, when a {hower cometh, 
maketh a foiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid 

on - Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N u . 666. 

2. The grave; the date of diffolution. 

7 'he feepter, learning, phyfick muft 
All follow this, and come to dujl. Shakefi eare’s Cymbeline . 

7 'hou 

Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth ; 
lorduft thou art, and {halt to dujl return. 

A , , . “ Milton’s Paradije Loll. 

3. A mean and deje&ed date. 

God raifeth up the poor out of the dufl, to fet them among 

T n PnnCeS - rr e i Sam. ii. b. 

To Dust. v.a. [from the noun.] To free from duft ; to 
iprinkle with duft. 

Dustman, n.f. [dufl ^and man.] One whofe employment is 
to carry away the duft. J 


The dufl man’s cart offends thy cloaths and eyes, 
V\ hen through the ftreet a cloud of aftes flies. 


Gay . 


Co I ■ 


DUsty. 
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1)u'sty. adj. [from dujl.] 


i. 


Dryden . riours 


J 


Prior . 


Filled with duft ; clouded with duft. 

Arms and the dujiy field I lefs admire* 

And foften ftrangely in fome new defire. 

2. Covered or fcattered with duft. 

Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he fweats, or dujiy hews 
The palace flone* looks gay. Thom fori s Sumner, l. 1445. 
Du'tci-iess. n. f [ duchejfe , French.] 
j. The lady of a duke. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dut chefs, will be 
here. Shakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

The duke was to command the army, and the dutchejs , by 
the favour fhe poffeffed, to be near her majefty. tswift. 

The gen’rous god, who wit and gold refines, 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens minds, 

Kept drofs for dutch ejfes, the world fhall know it. 

To you gave fenfe, good humour, and a poet. Pope's Epi/i. 

2. A lady who has the fovereignty of a dukedom. 

Du'jchy. n.f. [ duche , French.] A territory which gives title 
to a duke, or has a duke for its fovereign. 

France might have fwallowed up his whole dntchy. Swift. 
Different ftates border on it; the kingdom of France, the 
d <tchy of Savoy, and the canton of Bern. Addifon on Italy. 
Du'tchycourt. n. f. A court wherein all matters appertain- 
ing to the dutchy of Lancafter are decided by the decree of 
the chancellor of that court. Cowel. 

Du't eous. adj. [from duty.] 

1. Obedient ; obfequious ; refpedlful to thofe who have natural 
or legal authority. 

Great Aurenozebe did duteous care exprefs, 

And durft not pufh too far his great fuccefs. Dryd. Aureng. 

A female foftncfs, with a manly mind ; 

A duteous daughter, and a fifter kind ; 

In ficknefs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryden 

Who taught the bee with winds and rains to ftrive. 

To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to pafs 
Duteous , and hark’ning to the founding brafs ? 

2. Obfequious ; obedient to good or bad purpofes. 

I know thee well ; a ferviceable villain ! 

As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs. 

As madnefs would deiire. Shakcfpeare s King Lear. 

F.verv beaft, more duteous at her call, 

Thart at Circean call the herd dilguis’d. Milt. Par ad. Loji. 

3. Enjoined by duty ; enforced by the relation of one to 
another. 

With mine own tongue deny my facred right. 

With mine own breath relcafe all duteous ties. Shakef. R. II. 
Du' tiful. adj \_duty and full.] 

1. Obedient; fubmilTive to natural or legal fuperiours; re- 
verent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, under the 
care of the moft dutiful fen that I have ever known or heard 
G p Swift to Pope. 

2. Expreffive of refpeft ; giving token of reverence ; refpeafulj 
reverential. 

There would fhe kifs the ground, and thank the trees, 
blefs the air, and do dutiful reverence to every thing file thought 
did accompany her at their firft meeting. Sidney , b. ii. 

Du'tifully. adv. [from dutiful.] 

Obediently ; fubmiffively. 

Reverently ; refpedlfully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that time dutifully watch- 
ing by her mother, and Mifo curioufly watching her. Sidney. 
He with joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

Du't IFULNESS n.f. [from dutiful.] 

1, Obedience 5 fubmiflion to juft authority. 

Piety, or dutif ulnejs to parents, was a moft popular virtue 

among the Romans. Dryden s JEn. 

2. Reverence; refpe£l. . 

It is a {Range kind of civility, and an evil dutifulnejs in 

friends and relatives, to fuffer him to perifh without reproof 
or medicine, rather than to feem unmannerly to a great 
f inner , Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

Du'ty. n.f [from due.] 

1. That to which a man is 
bound 

When ye (hall have done all thofe things which are com- 
manded, you fay wc arc unprofitable fervants : we have done 
that which was our duty to do. Eu xvn. 10. 

Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me : I 
Return thofe duties back, as are right lit ; r 

Obey you, love you, and moft honour you. Shah. K. Leas. 
The pain children feel from any neeeflity of nature, it is the 
duty of parents to relieve. . Locke. 

2. Adis or forbearances required by religion or morality. 

Ail our duty is fet down in our prayers, becaufe in all our 

duty we beg the Divine Afliftance; and remember tnat you 


you 


1. 

2. 


by any natural or legal obligation 


D W E 

are bound to do all thofe duties , for the doing of which 
have pi-ay ed for the Divine Afliftance. Taylor's D ev: J^ 
Obedience or fubmiflion due to parents, governors, orf™”' 
s; loyalty; piety to parents. ’ ‘ l ^ C ' 

Thinkeft thou that duty fhall have dread to fpeak 
When pow’r to flatt’ry bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. Kin* Le ■ 
God’s party will appear fmall, and the king’s not greater- 
it being not probable, that thofe fhould have fenfe 0 f duty t’ 
him that had none to God. Decay of Pjt° 

Adi of reverence or refpedl. ■'* 

They both attone ; 

Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy Dv.een b ii 

5. The bufinefs of a fokiier on guard. 

The regiment did duty there punctually. Clarendon , b. viii 
Otho bribed his guards at a high rate; for as often asGalba 
fupped with him, he ufed to give every foldier upon duty aa 
aureus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. The bufinefs of war ; fervice. 

The night came and fevered them, all parties being tired 
with the duty of the day. Clarendon , b. viii. 

See how the madmen bleed ! Behold the gains 
With which their rnafter, love, rewards their pains ! 

For fev’n long years, on duty ev’r y day, 

Lo ! their obedience, and their monarch’s pay ! Dryden, 

7. Tax; impoft; cuftom ; toll. 

All the wines that come down from Tufcany make their 
way through feveral duties and taxes, before they reach the 
port. Addifn's Travels. 

Such fhekels as they now fhew, were the old ones in which 
duty was to be paid by their law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

DWARF, n.f [fcpeoy.3. Sax. dwerg , Dutch; Jherg, Scottifh.] 

1. A man below the common fize of men. 

Get you gone, you dwarf ! 

You minimus, of hind’ring knot-grafs made. Shakef tare. 
Such dwarfs were fome kind of ape3. Brown s Vulg.Err . 

They but now who feem’d 
In bignefs to furpafs earth’s giant fons, 

Now lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numberlefs. Milton s Paradife Loji, b.\, l. 779, 

2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk. 

It is a delicate plantation of trees, all well-grown, fair, and 
fmooth.: on t dwarf was knotty and crooked, and the reft had 
it in derifion. L'Efhange, 

Saw off the head of the flock in a fmooth place; and tor 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the ground. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. 

'Fhe champion flout, 

Eftftoones difmounted from his courier brave, 

And to the dwarf z-wh'M his needlefs fpcar he gave. F. §u. 

4. It is ufed often by botanifts in compofition ; as, dwarj elder, 
duarf honeyfuckle. 

To Dwarf, v.a. [from the noun.] To hinder from growing 
to the natural bulk ; tp leffen ; to make little. 

It is reported that a good ftrong canvas, fpread over a tree 
grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, will dwarf it, and 
make it fpread. Bacons Natural Hijlory , N°. 53+ 

The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed , and fhrunk into a 
race of beauties, that feems almoft another fpecies. Addijon. 
Dwa'rfish. adj. [from dwarf] Below the natural bulk; 
low ; fmall ; little ; petty ; defpicable. 

Their dwarf jh pages were 

As cherubins, all gilt. Shakcfpeare s Henry V 1 . 

And are you grown fo high in his efteem, 

Eecaufe I am fo dwarf f) and fo low ? Sbakefpeau . 

This unheard fawcineft, and boyifh troops, 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepare! 

To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. Shakefp. King John. 

A thicket clofe befide the grove there flood, 

With briars and brambles choak’d, and dwarf Jh wo 0 . 0 * 

We fhould have loft oaks and cedars, and the other a 
and lofty fons of the foreft, and have found nothing 
dwarfijh'l hrubs, and creeping mofi. and fjjf itnm , 

Dwa'rfishly. adj. [fro m dwarf Jh.] Lue a dwarf 
Dwa'rfishness. n.J. [from dwarfjh .] Minutene 

ture; littlenefs. dwarf- 

’Tis no wonder that fcience hath not outgrown ^ 

ijhncfs of its priftine ftature, and that the , 7 . 

[arelian, Sax. to wander; 

To be delirious: a provincial word mentioned YJ,^ 

To DWELL, v. n. preterite dwelt, . or to 1 bud 

Teutonick, is flay, delay ; dueha, Iflandic , Y 


fuch a microcofm. 
To Dwaule. v. a. 


^Tcrnnhabit; to live in a place; to refide; to ha. can 
Wt i °% brother that M by thee bewaxenpoor, and h 


habi- 


fold unto thee, thou fhalt not compel him to 
fervant. 


bond- 

Lev. xxv. 39 - 
n? 
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He fhall **B alone, without the camp 
^ Jtt Haywood and Sir Thomas More, i" ^ifcwhere- 

in 1 ^ ^veS'klyf you frow^ 

Here Let] no frowns, nor anger ; from thefe ga 
Sorrow flies far. ..... 

To live in any form ‘ land of Promife as in a ftrange 

Abraham fojourned in the lai - ^ 

country, dwelling in tabernacles. 

To be in any ftate or condition. 

InZwFfy. Shabef. Macbeth. 

To be fufpended with attention. 

Th* attentive queen 

Ere Greece afTembled, ftemm’d the tides to 1 roy , 

K.cT^thapp; “ -S. Pape's Odyjfey. 

To continue long fpeaking. , . r - 11 

He preach’d the joys of heav’n and pa, ns of hell, 

And warn’d the finner with becoming zeal , 

Put- on eternal mercy lov’d to dwell. Dryd. Good i a? Jo ■ 
we havtll pret'ty long on the confiderauons of fpace 

defend our negotiators, Ml upon^eir 
zeal and patience. 

To Dwell, v . a . To inhabit. . 

I faw and heard ; for we fometimes 

XVhn dwdl tills wild, conftrain’d by want, come fort i 
To^to w n orvUlage nigh. Miltons Paradife Rega.ned, i. u 
DweTler. [from dwell.} An inhabitant; one that hves 

The'houfes being kept up, did of neceflity enforce a dweller ; 
and the proportion of land for occupation being kept up, di 
of necX) enforce that dweller not to be beggar or cottager, 
but a man of fome fubftance.' Baccrls Henry VII, 

Their cries foon waken all the dwellers new , 

Now murmuring noifes rife in every ftreet. Vrycien . 

Dwelling, n.f [from dwell ] 
i. Habitation; place of residence; abode. 

His dwelling is low in a valley green, . . 

Under the foot of Rauran moffy here. Fairy 
Hazor (hall be a dwelling for dragons, and a dcfolat.on .or 

per. xlix. 33. 

If he have feveral dwellings , let him fort them fo, that 
what he wanteth in the one he may find in the other, bacon. 

God will deign 

To vifit oft the dwellings of juft men, .. . 

Delighted. Miltons Paradife Loji , b. vn. /. 57 °- 

So it feems 

To thee who haft thy dwelling here on earth. Milt. P. Lojt. 

All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover'd fea. 

Sea without ftiore ! Milton's Paradife L of, b.x 1. a 74 / • 

The living few, and frequent funerals then. 

Proclaim’d thy wrath on this forfaken place ; . 

And now thofe few, who are return d again. 

Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. Dryden. 

The force of fire afeended firft on high, 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted Iky. Dryden s Ovid. 

2. State of life; mode of living. 

My dwelling (hall be with the beads of the field. Dan. iv. 25. 
Dwe'llinghouse. n.f. [from dwell and houfe.] The houfe 

at which one lives. , . 

A per foil ought always to be cited at the plaGe 01 his 


D Y S 

dwellinghouji, which he has in ^h'he has in refpecl 

ufual refidence ; and not at the houle w Pareigoni 

^sss.sttr^^-1 4 - - 

rd iwe do often change their dwellhgplaces.jni 
die, whilft other fome do grow up into ftreng . P J 

To Dwi'ndle. v.n. [opinan, Saxon.] 

1. To flirink ; to loie bulk ; j ^ E n0 -Hfh, dwindle to 

Proper names, when a 

"M,./, s,.a. 

- T ig£ZBSSt~ » fft “ ,, JlZ: 

wal dwindling i»» • —• 
though b. »hh 

are faid to have dwindled into famous clubs. hw,J t. 

To wear away ; to lofe health ; to grow feeble. 

Wearv fev’nnishts nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
Fow often do we fee, that fome fmall part of the foot -being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or thigh thereby 
lofes its ftrength and nourifhment, and [ dwindles away. Lock* 
Phyficians, with their milky cheer, _ 

The love fick maid and dwindling beau repair. Gay s Lnv. 

1 To f a ll away ; to be diminiftied ; to moulder on. 

4 ' Of all the forces under Greenvil, there were only five hun- 
dred foot and three hundred horfe left with him for the block- 
ing up Plymouth ; the reft were dwindled away. C.mcnd-n. 

Dye. See Die. _ 

Dy'inc. The participle of die. 

1. Expiring; giving up the ghoft. 

2, Tino-ins; ; giving a new colour. 

Dy'nasty. n.f. [W..] Government; foveregnty. 

Some account him fabulous, becaufe he carries up the Egyp- 
tian denaflies before the flood, yea, and long before the 

creation. HaIe 5 0ri g in °f Mankind. 

Greece was then divided into feveral dynajlies , which our 

author has enumerated under their refpeaive princes. 

Notes on Pope s Iliad * 

Dy'scrasy. n.f. An unequal mixture of ele- 

ments in the blood or nervous juice ; a d Temperature, when 
fome humour or quality abounds in the body. < f ! J- 
In this pituitous dyferafy of blood, we muft vomit oft the 
pituita, and purge upon intermiflions. Floycr on toe Humours. 
Dyse'ntery. n.f [ dyfenterie , French, from W c l*.] A 
loofenefs wherein very ill humours flow off by ftool, ana aie 
alfo fometimes attended with blood. Dtcf. 

From an unufual inconftancy of the weather, and perpetual 
changes of the wind from Eaft to Weft, proceed epidemical 
dyfenteries. . Arbuthnot on Air. 

Dyspe'psy. n.f. ^va"7r=\\/ia . ] A difficulty of digeftion, or bad. 

fermentation in the ftomach or guts. _ _ EFidf. 

Dy'sphony. n.f [Svetyuviu.] A difficulty in fpeaking, occa- 
fioned by an ill difpofition of the organs. Dili. 

Dyspno'ea. n.f [Mvwm*.] A difficulty of breathing; ftrait- 

nefs of breath. v .... 

Dy'sury. n. f. ^vff’n^icc.] A difficulty in making urine. 

It doth end in a dyfentery, pains of the haemorrhoids, in- 
flammations of any of the lower parts, diabetes, a continual 
piffing, or a hot dyfury, difficulty of making water. Harvey. 
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Has two founds ; long, as feme , and Ihort, as men. 
A is the moft frequent vowel in the Englifli lan- 
guage^ for it not only is ufed like the reft in the 
beginning or end of words, but has the peculiar 
_ T? quality of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as 
Cdn f ’ mdne\ gap , gape \ glad, glade \ bred , brede\ 

cbp, chme ; whfp, wipe ; thin , thine ; zz^/, zz^ ; tun, tine: 
plum, plume. Yet it fometimes occurs final, where yet the 
foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; as ***«, knowledge, edge , 
^ w. Anciently amioft every word ended with as'for r^zz 

* l i yea r' yeare ' for &***' Z reate 5 for ««/, neede ; for 
jioik,focke. It is probable that this * final had at firft a foft 

ound, hke the female e of the French; and that afterwards it 
was in poetry either mute or vocal, as the verfe required, ’till at 
lalt it became univerfally filent. 

Ea has the found of e long: the e is commonly lengthened 
rather by the immediate addition of a than by the appofition 

of e to the end of the word ; as men , mean ; fell, fal ; met 
meat ; net, neat. J 

Each. pron. [elc, Saxon; ekh, Dutch ; ilk, Scottilh.J 
J. Either of two. 

1 hough your orbs of different greatnefs be. 

Yet both are for each other’s ufe difpos’d ; 

His to inclofe, and your’s to be inclos’d. Dryden. 

2. Everyone of any number. I his fenfe is rare, except in 
poetry. 

I h invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be th’ in venter mifs’d. Milton, b. vi. 

Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well his helm. Milton, b. vi. 

^ By hunger, that each other creature tames, 

'J hou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d; 

Thy temperance invincible befides. Milton's Paradife Reg. 
r Wife Plato faid, the world with men was ftor’d, 

That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

To Each the correfpondent word is other , whether it be ufed of 
two, or of a greater number. 

’Tis faid they eat each other. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Let each'zStzem other better than themfelves. Phil ii. 3. 

Lovelieft of women ! heaven is in thy foul ; 

Beauty and virtue fhine for ever round thee, 

Bright’ning each other ! Thou art all divine! Addif. Cato. 
Ead. [ ad. , ed.J in the compound, and eadig in the fimple 
names, denotes happinefs, or bleflednefs. Thus Eadward is 
a happy prefer ver ; Eadidph, happy affiftance ; Eadgar , happy 
power; Eadwin, happy conqueror; which Macarius Eupo- 
kemus, Faujla , Fortunatus, Felicianus, &c. do in fome meafure 
refemble. Ead may alfo in fome cafes be derived from the 
Saxon eath, which fignifi.es eafy, gentle, mild. Gib. Camden. 
EA'GER. adj. [eagbp, Saxon ; aigre, French. ] 

1. Struck with defire ; ardently wi&ing ; keenly defirous ; vehe- 
ment in defire; hotly longing. 

Of action eager, and intent of thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden' s Ovid. 
Eager to read tire reft, Achates came. Dryden s Ain. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard, 

And eager for the journey foon prepar’d ; 

He longs the world beneath him to furvey, 
i o guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. 

Love inflam'd, and eager on his blifs. 

Smother’d her words. Addifoii s Ovid's Mejam. b. ii. 

It is ufed fometimes with of, fometimes with on or after before 
the thing fought. 

3. Hot of difpofition ; vehement; ardent; impetuous. 

Apt as well to quicken the fpirits as to allay that which is 
too eager. Hooker, b v. f. ^ 8. 

Nor do the eager clamours of difputants yield more relief 
to eclipfed truth, than did the founding brafs of old to the 
labouring moon. Glanv, Scepf. c. 19. 

1 his is not a genera 1 character of women, but a reproof 
ot fome eager fpirited gipfies. L'Ejlrange. 

Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without knowledge. Spratt. 

Palemon replies, 

Eftger his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 


. A man > ^barged with a crime of which he think- w n , 
innocent, is apt to be too eager in his own defence. 

4 * Quick; bufy ; eafily put in adfion. * } ^ >K 

His Numidian genius 

Is well difpos’d to mifehief, were he prompt 

And eager on it ; but he muft be fpurr’d. Addifon's Cm 

5. Sharp; fower; acid. JOn s Ul °' 

With a Hidden vigour it doth poflet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk 

6 . KS““ meblP ° d ' 

The air bites Ihrewdly ; it is very cold. 

-It is a nipping and an eager air. ' Shakefpeare’s Ha, del. 
1 lie refinance of bone to cold is greater than of flefh- for 
that the flefti flirinketh, but the bone refifteth, whereby the 
cold becomcth more eager. Bacon's Natural Hi (l or ^ N° 6R8 

7. Brittle; inflexible; notdufhle. A cant word of artificers 
Gold will be fometimes fo eager, as artifts call it, that it 

will as little endure the hammer as glafs itfclf. L„ r L 

Ea gerly. adv. [from eager.] 

Im V y.l th great ardour of defire; with impetuofity of inclination. 
* holy war how faft and eagerly did men go, when 

the pneft perfuaded them that whefoever died in that expedi- 
tion was a martyr ? South's Sermons. 

now eagerly he flew, when Europe’s fate 

Did for the feed of future actions wait. Stebm 

2. Ardently; hotly. 1 '* 

Brutus gave the word too early. 

Who having fome ad vantage on Odtavius, 

Took it too eagerly ; his foldiers fell to fpoil, 

XV hilft we by Anthony were all inclos’d. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 
3- Keenly ; lharpiv. 

Abundance of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, that itfeemed 
the depth ot Winter had of a hidden been come in. Kmlles. 
Eagerness. 7 i. f. [from eager, j 
I. Keennefs ot defire; ardour of inclination. 

She knew her diftance, and did angle for me, 

Madding my eagernef with her reftraint. Shale feme. 

Have you not feen, when whiffled from the fift, 

Some falcon ftoop’d at what her eye defign’d, 

And, with her eagernefs, the quarry mifs’d. Dryden. 

IT he eagemefs and ftrong bent of the mind after knowledge, 
if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. Locke. 

Detradlion and obloquy are received with as much eagernefs 
as wit and humour. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Juba lives to catch 

That dear embrace, and to return it too, 

With mutual warmth and eagernefs of love. Addfon's Cato. 
His continued application to puhlick affairs diverts him 
from thofe pleafures, which are purified with eagernefs by 
princes who have not the publick fo much at heart. Addifon. 

Fhe things of this world, with whatever eagernefs they en- 
gage our purfuit, leave us ffill empty and unfatisfied with 
their fruition. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Impetuofity; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagernefs and height of their devotion ; 
they are fpeechlefs for the time that it continues, and proftrate 
and dead when it departs. Dryden. 

I’ll kill thee with fuch eagernefs of haffe, 

As fiends, let loofe, would lay all nature waffe. Dryd. Aur. 
EA'GLE. n.f [ aigle , French ; aquila, Latin ; ealler , Frfe.J 
1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, renews its age when 
it grows old. But fome think that this recovery of youth 
happens no otherwife in the eagle than in other birds, by cart- 
ing their feathers every year in the moulting feafon, and 
having others in their room. It is alfo faid not to drink at 
all, like other birds with fliarp claws. It is given out, that 

when an eagle fees its young fo well grown as to venture upon 

flying, it hovers over their neff, flutters with its wings, and 
excites them to imitate it, and take their flight; and when it 
fees them weary, or fearful, it takes and carries them upon iSf 
back. Eagles are faid to be extremely fharp-fighted, and, 
when they take flight, fpring perpendicularly upward, with 
their eyes ffeadily fixed upon the fun, mounting ’till, by their 
diftance, they di/appear. Calmet. 
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Difmay’d not this 

-Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

V es. 

As fparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound. 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope's EJJ. on Man. 

0. . The ftandard of the ancient Romans. 

Arts ftill follow’d where Rome’s eagles flew. Pope. 

Eagle-eyed. adj. [from eagle and eye.] 

1. Sharp-fighted as an eagle. 

As he was rarely quick and pcrfpicacious, fo was he inwardly 
eagle-eyed, and perfectly verfed in the humours of his fubjecls. 

How el' s V ical Forrejl. 

Ev’ry one is cagle-ey'd to fee 

Another’s faults and his deformity. Dryden’ s Perf Sat. 4. 

Ea'glespeed. n.f. [eagle and fpeed.] Swiftnefs like that of 
an eagle. 

Abrupt, with eaghefpeed file cut the Iky, 

Inftant invifible to mortal eye. Pope's Odyffey, l. i. 

Ea'glestone. n.f A ftone faid to be found at the entrance 
of the holes in which the eagles make their nefts, and affirmed 
to have a particular virtue in defending the eagle’s neff from 
thunder. The ftones of this kind which are moft valued are 
fiat and blackifh, and found, if fhaken near the ear ; a lefier 
ftone being contained in the greater. Calmet. 

Fhe eaglejlone contains, in a cavity within it, a fmall loofe 
ftone, which rattles when it is fhaken ; and every foffil, with 
a hucleus in it, has obtained the name. The fort of analogy 
that was fuppofed to be between a ftone, thus containing 
another within it, or, as the fanciful writers exprefs it, preg- 
nant with another, and a woman big with child, led people 
to imagine that it muft have great virtues and effects in acce- 
lerating or retarding delivery : fo that, if tied to the arm of a 
woman with child, it prevents abortion ; and if to the leg, it 
promotes delivery. It is pretended, that the eagles feek for 
thefe ftones to lay in their nefts, and that they cannot hatch 
their young without. On fuch idle and imaginary virtues 
was raifed all the credit which this famous foffil poflefied for 
many ages. Hill's Materia Medica. 

_ If vou flop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will make no 
ring, but a flat noife or rattle ; and fo doth the aetites, or eagle- 
Jlonc, which hath a little ftone within it. Bacon's Nat. Uijiory. 

Ea'glet. 72. f [from &a.fe.] A young eagle. 

I his treafon of his fons did the king exprefs in an em- 
blem, wherein was an eagle with three eaglets tyring on her 
breaft, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 

Ea'gre. 7 if. [a’ger, in Runick, is the ocean ; eggia, inlflandick, 
is to agitate, to incite.] A tide fwelling above another tide, 
obfervable in the v river Severn. 

I or as an eagre rides in triumph o’er the tide. 

The tyrant paflions, hope and fear. 

Did in extremes appear. 

And flafh d upon the foul with equal force. Dryden. 

Ea'lderman. n.f. [ealbepman, Saxon. J The name of a 
Saxon magiftrate; alderman. 

Eame. n.f [earn, Saxon; eom, Dutch ] Uncle: a word ftill 
uled in the wilder parts of Staffordftiire. 

_ Daughter, fays fhe, fly, fly ; behold, thy dame 
t orefhows the treafon of thy wretched came ! Fairfax 

EAR. n. f [e-ape, Saxon ; oor, Dutch.] 

j. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 

What fire is in my ears ! Can this he true ? 

Stand I condemn’d ? Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing . 
His ears are open unto their cry. Pf xxxiv. 1 5. 

\ alfalva clifcovered fome paffages into the region of the 
wr drum ; of mighty ule, among others, to make difeharges 
or bruifes. Derhams Phyfico-Theology. 

I-nat part of the ear that ftands prominent. 

V ou have heard of the news abroad : I mean, the whifper’d 
ong ; for they are yet but ear kiffing arguments. Sh. K. Lear. 
His matter mall bore his ear through with an awl. Ex 

3. Power of judging of harmony; the fenfe of hearing. 

4* I he head ; or the perfon : in familiar language. 

. warlike force was fore weakened, "the city beaten 

oown about their ears, and moft of them wounded. Knolles. 

, bet . te, ‘ P af * s ° ver an affront from one fcoundrel, than draw 
tne whole herd about a man’s ears. L'Eflranve 

Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our 

. , • , a Burnet's Theory . 

5 - Hie high eft part of a man; the top. 

lady Cavalier was VP to che ears in Jove with a very fine 

nr ill • ^ . HE ft range. 

i he privilege of being readily and kindly heard ; favour. 

Amtippus wa s earneft fuitor to Dionyfius for fome <rr ant, 

ar'd°.r U TY gU ’ e r n0 ear t0 his fuit : Ari ftippus fell at his feet, 
and then D.onyfius granted it. Bacon’s Apophtbegmi. 

i n-y being told there was fmall hope of eafe, 
v eie willing at the firft to give an ear 

1 V ny thin |. that Pounded liberty. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline . 
ir on a pillory, or near a throne, 

0 gain his prince’s ear , or lofe his own. Pope's Epifles. 
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To fall together by the Ears. To fight ; to fcuxHe ; to quai 
[In Dutch oorlogen .] A familiar phrafe. 
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7. Difpofition to like or diflike what is heard; judgment^ opf* 
nion ; tafte. 

He laid his fenfe elofer, and in fewer words, according to 
the ftyle and ear of thofe times. Denham. 

8. Any prominences from a larger body, raifed for the fake of 
holding it. 

There are fome veffels, which, if you offer to lift by the 
belly or bottom, you cannot ffir them ; but are foon removed, 
if you take them by the ears. Taylor's Ride of l ving holy. 
A quilted night-cap with one ear. Congr.JVay of the IV v Id. 
A pot without an ear. . Swift. 

9. The fpike of corn; that part which contains the feeds. 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in the figure 
of an ear of wheat, which they ever after wear. Bacon. 
The leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded cars in fields, nor lands upon the fhore. Dryd. 
From feveral grains he had eighty ftalks, with very large 
ears full of large corn. Mortimer's Hujbandry . 

ic. To_ ' " 

re'. [In Dutch ] 

Poor naked men belaboured one another with 
flicks, or dully fell together by the ears at fifty-cuffs. 

Fools go together by the tars, to have knaves run away 
with the flakes. L'Ejlrange , Fab. 5. 

All Afia now was by the ears. 

And gods beat up for voluntiers. Prior. 

11. To Jet by the Ears. To make ftrife; to quarrel : in low 
language. 

A mean rafeal Jets others together by the ears without fighting 
himfelf. L’ Ef range. Fab. 67. 

She ufed to carry tales from one to another, ’till fhe had let 
the neighbourhood together by the ears. Arbuthnot. 

It is ufual to Jet thefe poor animals by (he ears. Addif Freeh. 
Ea'rless. vdj. [from ear. J Without any ears. 

Earlefs on high flood unabafh’d Defoe, 

And Tuthin flagrant from the fcourge below. Pope's Dune . 
Ea'rring. n.f. [ear and ring.] Jewels fet in a ring and worn 
at the ears; ornament of a woman’s ear. 

With gold and lilver they increafe his ftore. 

And gave the precious earrings which they wore. Sandys . 

A lady bellowed earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuth. 
Ea ; rshot. 77 . J . Reach of the ear ; fpace within which words 
may be heard. 

Gomez, Hand you out of earfhot. — I have fomething to fay 
to your wile in private. Dryden's Spaniftj Fryar» 

Ea'rwax. n.f [ear and wax.] The cerumen or exudation 
which fmears the inft.de of the ear. 

The ear being to ftand open, becaufe there was ferae danger 
that infedts might creep in thereat; therefore hath nature 
loiicafcd 01 plamered ever the f i-.i v tne hole with cc7'wax , 
to entangle any infects thatinould attempt, to creep in there. 

Ray on the Creation. 

earwig, n.f [eape and pij^a, a grub, Saxon.] A fneath- 
winged infedt, imagined to creep i vo the ear. 

Himfelf he on an earvjig let 
Yet fcarce he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet. Drayto7i's NymphL. ^ 

Earwigs and lhails feldom infedt timber. Mortimer's hush. 

Doll never flies to cut her lace. 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becaufe fhe heard a fudden drum. 

Or found an earwig in a plum. Swift. 

?. By way of reproach, awhifperer; a prying informer. 
Ea'rwitness. n.f [ear and zuitnefs.] One who attefts, or 
can atteft any thing as heard by himfelf. 

All prefent were made earwit?iejjes, even of each particular 
branch of a common indiftment. Hooker, b. v. f. ^6. 

The hiftories of mankind, written by eye or eanvitneffes 
are built upon this principle. Watts's Logick. 

1 o Ear. <z». a. [aro, Latin ] To plow; to till. 

He that ears my land fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to enjoy the crop. Shak efp ear e s Ail's well that ends well . 

lVlenecrates and Menas, famous pirates. 

Make; the Tea ferve them, which they ear and wound 
VV ith keels of every kind. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

fl hen we bring forth weeds, 

M hen our quick mind lies ftill ; and our ill, told us, 

Is as ou r earing. _ Shakcfpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A rough valley, which is neither eared, nor fown. Deutr. 

harveft in the which there Ehall neither be earing nor 

Y, c , , . Gen. xlv. 6, 

1 he heid of love, with plow of virtue ear'd. Fairfax 
To Ear. v.n. [from ear.] To Ihoot into ears. J ’ * 

Ea red. adj. [from ear.] 

1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 

2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 

The covert of the thrice ear'd field 
Saw (lately Ceres to her paffion yield. Pope’s Odyffey , b. iv.’ 

E anden,lJl W’ ^ A of nubility, 

anciently the higneft of this nation, now the third. ^ 

Thanes and kinfmen, 
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blenceforth be earh, the firft that ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’d. Shakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

Earl-marshal, n. f [earl and marjhal . ] He that has chief 
care of military folemnities. 

The marching troops through Athens take their way ; 

The great earl-marfal orders their array. Dryden. 

Ea'rldom. n. f [from earl.] 'Fhe feigniory of an earl; the 
title and dignity of an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir* of the earl 
of U lifer, and by her having all the earldom of Ulfter, care- 
fully went about the redreffing evils. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland. 
When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

Ea'rliness. n.f [from early ] Quicknefs of any action with 
refpedf to fomething elfe : as earlinefs in the morning, the a£t 
of riling foon with refpe£l to the fun ; earlinefs of growth, 
the a£t of growing up foon in comparifon with other things 
of the fame kind. 

The next morning we, having ftriven with the fun’s earli- 
nefs , were beyond the profpe£l of the higheft turrets. Sidney. 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, if the goodnefs 
anfwer the earlinefs of coming up. Bacon’s Natural Ilifloiy. 
EA'RLY. adj. [aep, Saxon, before ] Soon with refpeft to 
fomething elfe: as, in the morning, with refpedl to the fun; 
in time, with refpeffc to creation; in the feafon, in compa- 
rifon with other produdls. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meeteft for death : the weakeft kind of fruit 

Drops earliejl to the ground, and fo let me. Shakefpeare. 

It is a curiofity to have feveral fruits upon one tree ; and 
the more when fome of them come early , and feme come 
late, fo that you may have upon the fame tree ripe fruits all 
Summer. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 5 01 * 

God made all the world, that he might be wonhipped in 
fome parts of the world ; and therefore, in the firft and mod 
early times of the church, what care did he manifeft to have 
fuch plates eredted to his honour ? South s Sermons. 

And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng, 

Rough fatyrs dance, and Pan approves the fong; 

The nymphs, forfaking ev’ry cave and fpring, 

Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. _ Pope. 
Sicknefs is early old age : it teaches us a diffidence in our 
earthly ftate, and infpires us with the thoughts of a future. 

Pope. 

Oh foul of honour ! 

Oh early heroe ! Smith’s Phadra and Hippolitus. 

Early, adv. [from the adjedfive.] Soon; betimes. 

Early before the morn with crimfon ray 
The windows of bright heav’n opened had. Fairy Queen. 

None in more languages can fliow 
Thofe arts, which you fo early know. Waller. 

The princefs makes her iflue like herfelf, by inftilling early 
into their minds religion, virtue and honour. Addifon s Freehol. 
To Earn. v. a. [eapman, Saxon.] 

1, To gain as the reward or wages of labour, or any per- 
formance. 

Thofe that have joined with their honour great perils, are 
lefs fubjedf to envy ; for men think that they earn their honours 
hardly. _ . Bacon’s Effays. 

Winning cheap the high repute. 

Which he through hazard huge muft earn . Milt . Par. Lofl. 

I to the evil turn 

My obvious breaft ; arming to overcome 

By fuffering, and earn reft from labour won. Milt. P a. Lofl. 

Men may difeern 

From what confummate virtue I have chofe 
This perfect man, by merit call’d my fon, 

To earn falvation for the fons of men. Paradife Regained. 
Since they all beg, it were better for the ftate to keep them, 
even although they earned nothing. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

This is the great expence of the poor, that takes up almoft 
all their earnings. # Locke. 

T he poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the autnor 
hardly earned his bread by repeating them. Pope’s Eff.on Homer. 
After toiling twenty days, 

To earn a ftock of pence and praife, 

Thy labour’s grown the critick’s prey. Swift. 

2. To gain ; to obtain. 

I can’t fay whore ; 

Ir does abhor me, now I fpeak the word : 

To do the acl, that might th’ addition earn, 

Not the world’s mafs of vanity could make me. Sh. Utbcllo. 
EA'RNEST. adj. [eopneyr, Saxon.] 

1. Ardent in any afte&ion ; warm; zealous; importunate. 

He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made the more 
attentive to hear ; and he which heareth, the more earnejl to 
prav for the time which we beftow, as well in the one as t e 
other. Kinker, b. v. / 34. 

Intent ; fixed ; eager. 

On that profpe<Sl ftrange 
Their earnejl eyes they fix’d ; imagining, 

For one forbidden tree, a multitude 

*0 
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EAR 

Now ris’n, to Work them further woe or fhame. Milt. P p 
They are never more earnejl to difturb us, than when they 
fee us moft earnejl in this duty. BapJ 

Ea'rnest. n.f. [from the adjedfive.] 

1. Serioufnefs; a ferious event not a jeft ; reality not a 
feigned appearance. 

'Fake heed that this jeft do not one day turn to earneft. Sid 
I told you Klaius was the haplefs wight. 

Who earnejl found what they accounted play. fl/JL 
Therewith {he laugh’d, and did her eamef end in jeft. Re) 
That high Ail-ifeer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my bead, 

And given in earnejl what i begg’d in jeft. Shak. Rich. Ill 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wife ! 

Though threat’ning, will in earnejl fo deftroy 
Us, his prime creatures. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
But the main bufinefs and earnejl of the world is monev, 
dominion, and power. L’ Ejlrange, Fab . 5. 

We (hall die in carncf , and it will not become us to live 
in jeft. Government of the Tongue , f. 

Sempronius, you have adled like yourfelf; 

One would have thought you had been half in earnejl. ddd. 

2. [ernitz penge, Danifti ; arres, French.] Pledge; handfel; firft 
fruits; token of fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 

The apoftles term it the handfel or earnefi of that which 15 
to come. Hooker , b. v. f. 5. 

Which leader fhall the doubtful vicl’ry bids, 

And give an earnejl of the war’s fuccefs, IValler. 

It may be looked upon as a pledge and earneft of quiet and 
tranquillity. Smalridge s Sermons. 

The mercies received, great as they are, were earnejh and 
pledges of greater. dfterbwp 

3. The money which is given in token that a bargain is ra- 
tified. 

You have confpir’d againft our perfon, 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his coffers 
Receiv’d the golden eamef of our death. Shake/. Henry V. 
Pay back the earnejl penny received from Satan, and fling 
away his fin. Decay of Piety. 

Earnestly, adv. [from earnejl .] 

1. Warmly; affectionately ; zealoufly ; importunately; in- 
tenfely. 

When earneflly they feek 
Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. Milt.P.L. 
Shame is a banffhment of him from the good opinion of 
the world, which every man molt earnejlly defires. South. 

Earnejlly invoke the goodnefs and power of an all merciful 
and almighty God. Smalridge’ s Sermons. 

2. Eagerly ; defiroufly. v . 

Why fo earnefly feek you to put up that letter ; Sh. A. Loo. 

Ea'rnestness. n. f. [horn earnejl.] 

1. Eagernefs; warmth; vehemence; impetuofity. 

Often with a folemn earneflnefs , 

More than, indeed, belong’d to fuch a trifle,^ 

. He begg’d of me to fteal it. Shakefpeare s Othek 

Audacity and confidence doth in bufinefs fo great eftedts, 
as a man may doubt, that befides the very daring an earn] ^ 
nefs , and perfifting and importunity, there {hould be iom 

fecret binding, and {looping of other men 4/P mts U 
per f ons . Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N • 94 b 

Marcus is overwarm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much eamef nefs and paffion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror, , „ 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. AddtfonsU • 

" S< There t never^was a charge maintained with <Wha«of 
gravity and earnfimfs, wh.ch 

7. Solicitude; care; intenfenefs. . , • * eces 

With overftraining, and eamef nefs of fim 11 Dufrefn. 
they often did them more harm than good. D$** sD J J 
Earsh. n. f [from ear, to plow.] A plowed fiel . 

Fires oft are good on barren earjhes made, - 

With crackling flames to bum the ffubble blade. j 

EARTH, n.f. [eojvS, Sax-on.] . ... ter . 

1. The element diftinCl from air, fire, or wate , 

rene matter. ./ 

The foiling god is feen ; while water, « T ; s 5;: 

And air atteft his bounty. Thmfin , 

2. The terraqueous globe ; the world. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth liv , ,r flt 

But to the earth fome fpecial good doth giv j ; t 

This folid glebe we live upon is called t J[e 

contains in it a great variety of bodies, f lifnite dfeA 

not properly earth ; which word, taken beinK eX P® 6 

fignifiesVI parts of this globe as fo V 

to the air, to give rooting and nounfonent to P u> ^ 
they may ftand and grow in it. j n t j,; s fenfe ?■ 

3. Different modification of terrene matt, . 

has a plural. Boies. 7 - 

1 he five genera of earths are, • V ^ 

3. Marls, p. Ochres. S . Tripclas. tints 
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Earths areopake, infipid, and, when dried, friable, or con- 
fiding of parts eafy to feparate, and foluble in water; not 
difpofed to burn, flame, or take fire. Woodward’s Met. rofj. 

4. This world oppofed to other feenes of exiftence. 

What are thefe. 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire; 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth , 

And yet are on’t ? Shakefp. Ring Lear. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thofe myfteries which heav n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare s Cot lolanus. 

5. The inhabitants of the earth. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi. 1. 

6 Turning up the ground in tillage, [from ear, to plow.] 

Such land as ye break up for barley to fow, 

Two earths , at the leaft, ere ye fow it beftow. Tuff. Hush. 
To Earth, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hide in earth. 

The fox is earthed ; but I {hall fend my two terriers in after 
j 1 j m _ Dryden’ s Spanijh Eryar . 

2. To cover with earth. 

Earth up with frefti mould the roots of thofe auricula’s 
which the froft may have uncovered. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

To Earth, v. n. To retire under ground. 

Hence foxes earth’d , and wolves abherr d the day, 

And hungry churles enfnar’d the nightly prey. Tick ell. 

Earthboard, n.f. [earth and board.] I he board oi the 

plow that {hakes off the earth. 

The plow reckoned the moft proper for ftiff black clays, 
is one that is long, large, and broad, with a deep head and a 
fquare earthboard , fo as to turn up a great i urrow. Mot timet . 
Ea'rthborn. adj . [earth and born.] 

1. Born of the earth; terrigenous; meanly born. 

The wounds I make but fow new enemies ; 

Which from their blood, like earthbom brethren rife. Dryd. 

The God for ever great, for ever king. 

Who flew the earthbom race, and meafures right 
To heav’n’s great habitants l Prior . 

2. Meanly born. 

Earthbom Lycon {hall afeend the throne. Smith . 

Ea'rthbou x d. adj. [earth and bound.] Fattened by the pref- 
fure of the earth. 

That will never be : 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root ? Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Ea'rthen. adj. [from earth.] Made of earth ; made of clay. 

About his {helves 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefpeare. 

As a ruftick was digging the ground by Padua, he found 
an urn, or earthen pot, in which there was another urn, and 
in this letter a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in the boats 
made of earthen ware. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

Ea'rthflax. n.f. [earth and fax.] A kind of fibrous foffil. 
Of Englfth tile, the coari’er fort is called plaifter, or par- 
get ; the finer, earth fax, or falamander’s hair. Woodward. 
EaTthiness. n.f The quality of containing earth ; groff- 
nefs. 

Ea'rthling. n.f. [from earth.] An inhabitant of the earth; 
a mortal ; a poor frail creature. 

To earthlings, the footftool of God, that ftage which he 
raifed for a fmall time, feemeth magnificent. Drummond. 
EaRthly. adj. [from earth.] 

1. Not heavenly ; vile ; mean; fordid. 

But I remember now 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good, fometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

When faith arid love, which parted from thee never. 

Had ripen’d thy juft: foul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didft refign this earthly load 

Of death, call’d life. Milton. 

2. Belonging only to opr prefent ftate ; not fpi ritual. 

Our common neceffities, and the lack which we all have 
as well of ghoftly as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily 
known. . Hooker. 

You have fcarce time 

To fteal from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan, 
r l o keep you r earthly aud i t. Shakefpeare' s Plenty VIII. 

It muft be our folemn bufinefs and endeavour, at fit feafons, 
to turn the ftream of our thoughts from earthly towards 
divine objects. Ait cr bury s Sermons. 

3* Corporeal ; not mental. 

Great grace that old man to him given had, 
b or God he often faw, from heaven hight. 

Ail were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad. Fairy Qiieen. 
Sudden he view’d, in fpite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. Pope’s Ra. of the Lock. 
VvL. I. 
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4. Any thing in the world ; a female hyperbole; 

Oh Mf to dance all night, and drefs all day; 

Charm’d the fmall-pox, or chas’d old age away. 

Who would not fcorn what houfewifc’s cares produce . 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of ufe ? rope. 

Ea'Rthnut. n.f. [earth and nut.] A pignut; a root in Gape 

and fize like a nut. , n 

It is an umbelliferous plant; with a rofe-ffiaped flower, con- 
fiftino- of many leaves orbicularly placed, which turns to a 
fruit conupofed of fmall oblong linooth leaves, gibbous on one 
fide, and plain on the other, it has a flefiiy tuberofe root 1 1 
is very common in {hady woods and paftures, nfing eai y in 
Spring, and flowering in May : in July the feeds arte ripe, and 
foon after the leaves decay. Some dig up the roots, and eat 
them raw: they are very much like cheftnuts, and not an un- 
pleafant morfel ; but boiled they are a very delicious God, 
eaten with butter and pepper, and are eileemed very nou- 

rising • 

Where there are earthnuts in feveral patches, though the 
roots lie deep in the ground, and the llalks be dead, the fwine 
will bv their feent root only where they grow; Ray. 

EaRthquake. n.f [earth and quake.] Tremor or convul- 

fion of the earth. 

This fubterranean heat or fire being in any part of the 
earth ftopt, by fome accidental glut or obfliu£tion m the pH- 
fages through which it uled to afeend, and being pretei na- 
turally aflembled in greater quantity into one place, cauies a 
great rarefaction and intumefcence of the water of the abjfs, 
putting it into very great commotions ; and making the like 
effort upon the earth, expanded upon the face of the aby ft, 
occafions that agitation and concuftion which we call an 
earthquake. Woodward’s A atural Hijlory. 

Thefe tumults were like an earthquake , fhaking the very 
foundations of all, than which nothing in the world hath 
more of horrour. King Charles . 

Was it his youth, his valour, or fuccefs, 

Thefe might perhaps be found in other men : 

’Twas that refpedl, that awful homage paid me; 

That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 

And with a filent earthquake fhook his foul. Dryd. Sp-. Fryar . 
The country, by reafon of its vaft caverns and fubterra- 
neous fires, has been milerably torn by earthquakes, fo that the 
whole face of it is quite changed Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
EaRthshaking. adj. [earth and fake.] Having power to 
flrake the earth, or to raife earthquakes. 

By the earthfaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethys grave majellick pace. Milton . 

Now fcarce withdrawn the fierce earthfaking pow’r, 
Jove’s daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour; 

Back to their caves fhe bad the winds to fly. 

And hufli’d the bluff ’ring brethren of the iky. 
Ea'rthworm. n.f. [earth and worm.] 

1, A worm bred under ground. 

Worms are found in fnow commonly, like earthworms , 
and therefore it is not. unlike that it may likewife put forth 
plants. Bacon’s Nativ al HiJlcry, N 3 . 569. 

Upon a {bower, after a drought, earthworms and land- 
fnails innumerable come out of their lurking places. Ray. 

2 . A mean fordid wretch. 

T hy vain contempt, dull earthworm , ceafe ; 

I won’t for refuge fly.. Norris . 

EaRthy. adj. [from earth.] 

1. Confiding of earth. 

Long may’ft thou live in Richard’s feat to fit, 

And foon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! ShakeJp. Richard II. 
Thefe lamps are inflamed by the admiffion of new air, 
when the fepulchres are opened, as we fee in fat earthy vapours 
of divers forts. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

All water, efpecially that of rain, is more or left ftored with 
matter, light in comparifon of the common mineral earthy 
matter. Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Compofed or partaking of earth ; terrene. 

To furvey his dead and earthy image. 

What were it but to make my furrow greater. Shak. H. VI. 

Him lord pronounc’d, he, O indignity ! 

•SubjeiSled to his fervice angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. Milton’s ParadiJ'c Lojl, b. ix. /. 157. 

3. Inhabiting the earth ; terreftrial. 

Thofe earthy fpirits black and envious are ; 

I’ll call up other gods of form more fair. Dryd. Ind. Emper. 

4. Relating to earth. 

Mine is the fhipwrcck, in a watry fign ; 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thine. Dryden. 

5. Not mental ; grofs; not refined. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak ; 

Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit. 

Smother’d in errors, feeble, {hallow, weak, 

The folded meaning of your words deceit. Shakefpeare. 

Nor is mv flame 
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So earthy , as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes* or lips, or cheeks. Denham's Sophy. 

EASE, n, f [ aife , French.] 

X. Quiet; reft; undifturbed tranquillity; no folicitude. 

Wefhould not find her half fo brave and bold 
To lead it to the wars, and to the feas ; 

To make it fuffer watchings, hunger, cold, 

When it might feed with plenty, reft with enfe. 

The prieft on fkins of offerings takes his cafe. 

And nightly vifions in his dumber fees. Dryden s /. Tin . 

Lucan, content with praife, may lie at eafe 
In coftly grotts and marble palaces. Dryden’ s Juv. Sat. y. 
Men of parts and penetration were not idly to difpute at 
their eafe , but were to a £t according to the refult of their 
debates. Locke. 

No body is under an obligation to know every thing : 
knowledge and fcience in general is the bufinefs only of thofe 
who are at eafe and leifure. Locke. 

2 . Freedom from pain ; a neutral ftate between pain and 
pleafure. 

That which we call eafe is only an indolency, or a freedom 
from pain. L E fir an ge. 

Is it a fmall crime to wound himfelf by anguifh of heart, 
to deprive himfelf of all the pleafures, or eafe:, or enjoyments 
of life ? Temple. 

3. Reft afrer labour ; intermiffion of labour. 

Give yourfelves eafe from the fatigue of waiting. Swift. 

4. Facility; not difficulty. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eafe , if favour’d by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian ftate ; 

If not, no labour can the tree conftrain, 

And ftrength of ftubborn arms and fteel are vain. Dryden. 

5. Unconftraint ; freedom from harfhnefs, formality, forced be- 
haviour, or conceits. 

True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance ; 

As thofe move.eaficft who have Iearn’d to dance. Pope’s Eft. 

To Ease. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To free from pain. 

Help and eafe children the beft you can ; but by no means 
bemoan them. Locke. 

2 . To relieve; to afluage; to mitigate; to alleviate. 

Thy father made our yoke grievous, now therefore eafe 
thou fomewhat the grievous fervitude. 2 Chro. x. 4. 

Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief ; 

It fhall be eas’d, if France can yield relief. Shakefp. H. VI. 

As if with fports my fufferings I could eafe. Dryden. 
Though he fpeaks of fuch medicines as procure fleep, and 
eafe pain, he doth not determine their dofes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Will he for facrifice our forrows eafe ? 

And can our tears reverfe his firm decrees ? Prior. 

3. To relieve from labour. 

If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear ; 

And that thou may’ft not be too late abroad. 

Sing, and I’ll eafe thy fhoulders of thy load. Dryden s Paf. 

4. To fet free from any thing that offends. 

I will eafe me of mine adverfaries. If i. 24. 

No body feels pain that he wifhes not to be eafed of, with a 
defire equal to that pain, and infeparable from it. Locke. 

Easeful, adj. [cafe and full.] Quiet; peaceable; fit for 
reft. 

I fpy a black, fufpicious, threat’ning cloud. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun, 

Ere he attain his eafeful weftern bed. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ea'sement. n.f [from eafe.]' 

1. Affiftance; fupport ; relief from expences. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and fome other eafe- 
mcnts. Swift. 

2 . [In law.] A fervice that one neighbour has of another by 

charter or prefcripticm, without profit; as away through his 
ground, a fink, or fuch like. towel. 

Ea'sily. adv. [from eafy.] 

I. Without difficulty. 

Thofe move fwiftly, and at great diftance ; but they re- 
quire a medium well difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is eafily 
flopped. Bacon’s Natural Hftory , N°. 647. 

She afk’d the reafon of his woe ; 

She afk’d, but with an air and mien, 

That made it eafily forefeen t 

She fear’d too much to know. _ Prior. 

3. Without pain; without difturbance ; in tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to condema their 
univerfal opinions and defigns, if, inftead of paffing your life 
as well and eafily , you refolve to pafs it as ill and as milerable as 

you can? 

3. Readily; without reluctance. 

I can eafily refign to others the praife of your illuftrious 
family. Dryden’ s Dedic. to State of Innocence. 

Not foon provok’d, the eafily forgives ; 

And much ftie fuffers, as fhe much believes. 


Prior , 


Ea'stness. n.f. [from eafy.] 

1. Freedom from difficulty. 

Beheve me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half t’ne eafinef that they are rais’d. Ben r 
Eafinefs and difficulty are relative terms, and relate 
power ; and a thing may be difficult to a weak man 
yet may be eafy to the fame perfon, when affifted’ 
greater ftrength. TilEtf v tn a 

The feeming eafinefs of Pindarick verfe has made kforenf* 
it it has not been confidered. "ft 

You left a conqueft more than half atchiev’d t ' &Cn ‘ 
And for whofe eafinefs I aimoft griev’d. ? jy. . 

This plea appears under a colour of friendffiip to relSnr* 
and to invite men to it by the eafinefs of the terms it offers 

■j Sermon 15. 
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2. Flexibility; compliance; readinefs; not opposition • 
luclance. 

His yielding unto them in one thing might happily put 
them in hope, that time would breed the like eafinefs C cn- 
defeending further unto them. Hooker , P n f 

Since the cuftom of eafinefs to alter and change laws is fo 
evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable fore is better than to 
venture on a dangerous remedy. Hoker , b. iv. /; u 

Give to him, and he fhall but laugh at your eafinefs ; Vave 
his life, but, when you have done, look to your own. ’ South. 

The fafeft way to fecure honefty, is to lay the foundations 
of it early in liberality, and an eafinefs to part with to others 
whatever they have or like themfelves. 

Freedom from conftraint; not effort; not formality. 
Abftrufe and myftick thoughts you muft exprefs 
With painful care, but feeming eafinejs ; 

For truth fliines brighteft through the plaineft drefs. Rofc. 
Reft; tranquillity. 

I think the reafon I have affigned hath a great intereft in 
that reft and eafinefs we enjoy when afleep. Ray on ihe Creation. 

EAST, n.f [eopt, Saxon ; heos , Erfe.J 

1. The quarter where the fun rifes. 

They counting forwards towards the Eafi, did allow 
180 degrees to the Portugals eaftward. Mot, 

2. The regions in the eaftern parts of the world. 

I would not be the villain that thou thinkeft, 

For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

And the rich Eafi to boot. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

Ea/ster. n.f. [eaptpe, Saxon ; softer , Dutch.] The day on 
which the Chriftian church commemorates our Saviour’s re- 
furredlion. 

Did’ft thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 
doublet before Eafier ? Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Vigor’s unbrother-like heat towards the Eaftern churches, 
in the controverfy about Eafier , fomented that difference into 
a fchifm. ... Decay of Piety 

Easterly, adj. [from Eafi.] 

1. Coming from the parts towards the Eaft. 

When the eafierly winds or breezes are kept off by fome 
high mountains from the vallies, whereby the air, wanting 
motion, doth become exceeding unhealthlul. Raleigh. 

2. Lying towards the Eaft. 

Thefe give us a view of the moft eafierly , foutherlv, and 
wefterly parts of England. Graunf s Bills oj Mortality 

3. Looking towards the Eaft. 

Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or fmell, drawn 
not from fnow T , but from fprings with an eafierly expedition- 

Arbuthnot on diments. 

Ea'stern. adj. [from Eafi.] 

X. Dwelling or found in the Eaft ; oriental. 

Ea/fern tyrants from the light of heaven ^ . 

Seclude their bofom-flaves. Thonfon s Sp, in L 

2. Lying or being towards the Eaft. .. 

The eaftern end of the ifle rifes up in precipices. Mdijn. 

Going towards the Eaft. 

A fhip at fea has no certain method in either her cm erno r 
weftern voyages, or even in her lefs diftant failing rorIl t e 
coafts* to know her longitude, or how much fhe is gone 
ward or weftward, as can eafily be known in any ° 

night how much fhe h gone northward or fouthwar . Aft 0 

4 . Looking toward* the Eaft. n 

Eastward, adv. [Eafi and toward.] Towards t e a • 

The moon, which performs its motion fwifter tiwi 
fun, gets eaftward out of his rays, and appears w o 
fun is fet. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b- «»• '• l ’S 

Wliat fhall we do, or where direct our night . 

Eaftward , as far as I could eaft my fight, , 

From op’ning heav’ns, I faw defeending light. >) 

Ea'sy. adj. [from eafe.] 

X. Not difficult. _ ’ , . r Ainfc is a 

The fervice of God, in the foleirm afTemb!) o. h J > 

ork, though eajy, yet withal very y fa, 

refpect. " : 

There is a Have, whofe eafy - borrow t. P r,l v «■ 

Dwells in the fickle grace of her he foi ows. Y , rf-folutions 
Plow much it is in every ones power to -- * t , 
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to himfelf, fuch as he may keep, is eafy for every one jo 

tl} The whole ifland was probably cut into feveral eafy afeents, 
and planted with variety of palaces. Addijon on Italy. 

2. Quiet; at reft; not harraffed ; not difturbed ; withou 

•^T^ofe that are eafy in their conditions, or their minds, 
ref ufe often to enter upon publick charges and employ- 

01 Keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only temper wherein 
the mind is capable of receiving new informations. Locke. 

A marriage of love is pleafant a marriage of intereft eafy, 
and a marriage where both meet happy. Addtfon s Spectator. 

When men are eafy in their circumftances, they natu- 
rally enemies to innovations. Addtfon s Freeholder , N . 4- • 
A man fliould diretft all his ftudies and endeavours at making 
himfelf eafy now, and happy hereafter. Addijon’ s Spectator. 

We plainly feel whether at this inftant we are eajy or un- 
eafv, happy or miferable. Smalndge’ s Sermons. 

v. Complying; unrefifting; credulous. 

Baited with reafons not unplauiible, 

Win me into the eafy hearted man, 

. And hug him into fnares. _ _ Milton. 

With fuch deceits he gain’d their eafy hearts, ^ 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Dryden s /En . 

The kindeft father I have ever found him, , 

Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wifhes. Addifon’s Cato. 

4. Free from pain. ' , 

Another part, in fquadrons and grofs bands, 

On bold adventure to difeover wide 

That difmal world, if any clime perhaps 

Might yield them eafier habitation. Milton s ^ aradije Loft. 

Pleafure has been the bus’nefs of my life. 

And every change of fortune eafy to me, 

Becaufe I ftill was eafy to myfelf. Dryden s Don hebafiian. 

5. Ready ; not unwilling. 

Pity and he are one ; 

So merciful a king did never live. 

Loth to revenge, and eafy to forgive. Dryden’ s Span. Fryar . 

6. Without want of more. 

They fhould be allowed each of them fuch a rent as would 
make them eafy. Swift’s Arg. againfi abolijhing Chrifiianity . 

7. Without conftraint ; without formality. 

Thofe move eafefi that have learn’d to dance. Pope. 

Praife the ^vigour of a line, 

Where Denham’s ftrength, and Waller’s fweetnefs join. Po. 

To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat ; part, eat, or eaten, [etan. 
Sax. it an, Gothick ; eich, Erfe.] 

r. To devour with the mouth. 

Locufts fhall eat the refidue of that which is efcaped from 
the hail, and fhall eat every tree which groweth. Ex. x. 5. 

Other ftates cannot be accufed for not flaying for the firft 
blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus’s courtefy, to be the 
laft that {hall be eaten up. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite, becaufe it is 
mixed with a great quantity of fpittle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Toconfume; to corrode. 

Thou beft of gold art worft of gold ; 

Other lefs fine in carrat is more precious, 

Preferving life in med’eine potable : 

But thou, moft fine, moft honour’d, moftrenown’d. 

Haft eat thy bearer up. Shakefpeards Henry IV. p. ii. 

They entail a fecret curfe upon their eftates, which does 
either infenfibly wafte and confume it, or cat out the heart 
and comfort of it. hllotfon. Sermon 4. 

There arifes a neceffity of keeping the furface even, either 
by preffure or eating medicines, that the eminence of the fiefli 
may not refift the fibres of the fkin in their tendency to cover 
the wound. Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. To fwallow back; to retreat. This is only ufed of a man’s 
word. 

They cannot hold, but burft out thofe words, which after- 
wards they are forced to eat. Hakewill on Providence. 

Credit were not to be loft 
B’ a brave knight errant of the poft. 

That eats , perfidioufly, his word, 

And fwears his ears through a two inch board. Hudilras. 

To Eat. v. n. 

1. To go to meals ; to take meals ; to feed. 

He did eat continually at the king’s table. 2 Sa. ix. 13. 
And when the feribes and pharifees faw him eat with pub- 
licans and finners, they faid unto his difciples, how is it that 
he eateth with publicans and finners ? Mat. ii. 16. 

2. To take food. 

He that will not eat ’till he has a demonftration that it will 
nourifh him, he that will not ftir ’till he infallibly knows the 
bufmefs he goes about will lucceed, will have little elfe to do 
but fit ftill and perifh. Locke. 

3. To be maintained in food. 

The 1 righteous eateth to the fatisfying of bis foul, but the 
belly of the wicked fhall want. Prov.x iii, 25. 
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Thou art paft the tyrant’s ftroke 5 j r 

Care no more to cloath and eat. Shakefpecre s Cymbehne . 

4. To make way by corrofion. . 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 

into his very effentials. South s Sermons . 

A prince’s court eats too milch into the income of a pool 
ft ate / Addifon’s Italy. 

EaTable. n.f [from eat.] Any thing that may be eaten. 

If you all forts of perfon s would engage. 

Suit well your eata ' les to ev’ry age. King s Art of Cookery. 
Ea'ter. n.f [from eat.] 

1 . One that eats any thing. 

The Caribees and the Cannibals, aimoft all, are eaters 
of man’s flefh. Abbot's Defcription of the World i 

A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats. Sh. K. Lear » 
If the tafte of this fruit maketh the eaters like gods, why 
remaineft thou a beaft ? Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. X. 

As. if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of whofe fruit is 
to caufe in the eaters an oblivion of all other foils. Howcl. 

2. A corrofiVe. 

EAT'H. adj. [ea«, Saxon.] Eafy; not difficult. An old 
word. 

Where eafe abounds, it’s eath to do amifs. Fairy Khteen. 
What works not beauty, man’s relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and fhews of woe. Fairfax, b. iv. 
The way was ftrait and eath. E air fax. 

Eath. adv. [from the adjective ] Eafily. An old word. 

Who hath the world not try’d. 

From the right way full eath may wander wide. Hubb. Tale : 
Ea'tinghouse. n.f [eat and houfe.] A houfe where provi- 
fions are fold ready dreffed. 

An hungry traveller ftept into an eatinghonfe for his 
dinner. . " L’ Efirange. 

EAVES, n.f. [ejzeye, Saxon.] The edges of the roof which 
overhang the houfe. 

v Every night he comes 

With mufick of all forts, and fongs compos’d 
To her unworthinefs : it nothing Heads us 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he perfifts, 

As if his life lay on’t. Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends well \ 
His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shakefpeare’s Tempcfi . 

If in the beginning of Winter the drops of the eaves of 
houfes come more flowly down than they ufe, it portendeth a 
hard and frofty Winter. Bacon, N". 81 1. 

Ufher’d with a fhower ftill. 

When the guft hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the ruffing leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. Milton: 

The icicles hang down from the eaves of houfes. Woodward: 
To Ea've sdrop. v. a. [eaves and drop.] To catch what 
comes from the eaves ; in common phrafe, to liften under 
windows. 

Eavesdropper, n.f. [eaves and drop.] A Wiener under 
windows. 

Under our tents I’ll play the eavesdropper. 

To hear if any mean to ftirink from me. Shakefp. Rich » III* 
EBB. n. f [ebba, epplob, Saxon ; ebbe, Dutch.] 

1 . 1 he reflux of the tide towards the fea. 

L he clear fun on his wide wat’ry glafs 
Gaz’d hot, and of the frefh w r ave largely drew* 

As after thirft ; which made their flowing ftirink 

from Handing lake to tripping^, that ftole 

With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Hither the feas at ftated times refort. 

And {hove the loaclen veffels into port; 

1 hen with a gentle ebb retire again. 

And render back their cargo to the main. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Decline; decay; wafte. 

You have finifhed all the war, and brought all things to 
that low ebb which you fpeak of. Spenfcr on Ireland . 

This tide of man’s life, after it once turneth and declinsth, 
ever, runneth with a perpetual ebb and falling ftream, but never 
floweth again. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

Thus all the treafure of our flowing years, 

Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Rofcommon : 

The greateft age for poetry was that of. Auguftus Crefar* 
yet painting was then at its loweft ebb , and .perhaps fculpture 
was alfo declining. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

Near my apartment let him pris’ner be. 

That I his hourly ebbs of life may fee. Dryden’ s Aurengzebe . 

What is it he afpires to ? 

Is it not this? To fhed the flow remains. 

His laft poor ebb of blood in your defence ? Addifon’s Cato. 
To Ebb. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To flow back towards the fea. 

Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity ’till now. 

Now it doth turn and ebb back to the fea. Shakefp. Hen IV 
b rom thence the tide of fortune left their fhore 
And ebb’d much fafter than it flow’d befere. Dryden’ s JEn 

2. I o decline ; to decay ; to wafte. 
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Well, I am {landing Water : 
•Ell teach you how to flowi 
-Do fo : to ebb 


Hereditary Doth inftruds me. Shakefpeare s Tempcfl. 

But oh he ebbs ! the fmiling waves decay ! 

For ever, lovely ftream* for ever ftay ! Halifax. 

Fn'nw \ n 'f' [^ enus i Latin.] A hard, heavy, black, valu- 
ETony j WOO! L which admits a fine glofs. 

If the wood be very hardj as ebony , or lignum vitae, they 
are to turn : they ufe not the fame tools they do for foft 
Woods. Moxon s Aleck. Exercifes. 

Oft by the winds extindl the fignal lies, 

Or fmother’d in the glimmering focket dies. 

Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne. Gays Triv. 
Ebri'ety. n.f [ ebrietas , Latin.] Drunkennefs 3 intoxication 
by ftrong liquors. 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote againft ebriety , hath com- 
monly failed. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c . 6. 

EBRV BLADE. n. f. [French.] A check of the bridle which 
a horfeman gives a horfe, by a jerk of one rein, when he re- 
fufes to turn. 

Ebrio'sity. n.f. [ebriofitas, Latin.] Habitual drunkennefs. 
That religion which excufeth Noah in furprifal, will neither 
acquit ebriofity nor ebriety in their intended perverfton. Brown. 
Ebullition, n.f. [ ebullio , Latin.] 

1. The a£l of boiling up with heat. 

Any intefline motion. 

That ftruggling or effervefcence which arifes from the 
mingling together any alkalizate and acid liquor ; and hence 
any intefline violent motion of the parts of a fluid, occafioned 
by the ftruggling of particles of different properties, is fo 
called. ifuincy. 

The diflolution of gold and filver difagree; fo that in their 
mixture there is great ebullition , darknefs, and, in the end, a 
precipitation of a black powder. Bacon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emication j as alfo a crafte and fumid exhalation, caufed 
from the combat of the fulphur of iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of aqua fortis. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

When aqua fortis, or fpirit of vitriol, poured upon filings 
of iron, diffolves the filings with a great heat and ebullition , 
is not the heat and ebullition effected by a violent motion of 
the parts 3 and does not their motion argue, that the acid parts 
of the liquor ruflh towards the parts of the metal with vio- 
lence, and run forcibly into its pores, ’till they get between 
its outmoft particles and the main mafs of the metal. Newton . 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced by this 
ebullition ; for if fal ammoniack, or any pure volatile alkali, 
diffolved in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebullition , with 
a greater degree of cold, will enfue. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 
ECCENTRICAL. \ r r , . T .. 1 
ECCENTRICK. H* ^ eccentricuh Latin -] 

Deviating from the center. 


2. 

3 - 


1. 


Prior. 


2. Not having the fame center with another circle : fuch circles 
were fuppofed by the Ptolemaick philofophy. 

Thither his courfe he bends 
Through the calm firmament 3 but up or down, 

By centrick or eccentrick , hard to tell. Milton 1 s Farad. Lof . 

They build, unbuild, contrive. 

To fave appearances : they gird the fphere 
With centrick, and eccentrick , fcribbl’d o’er. 

Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Ahlton s Paradife Lofl. 
Whence is it that planets move all one and the fame way 
in orbs concentrick, while comets move all manner of ways 
in orbs very eccentrick ? Newton 1 s Opt. 

3. Not terminating in the point 3 not directed by the fame 
principle. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, he crooketh 
them to his own ends 3 which muft needs be often eccentrick 
to the ends of his mailer. Bacon's Effays. 

4. Irregular 3 anamalous3 deviating from ftated and conilant 
methods. 

This motion, like others of the times, feems eccentrick and 
irregular. King Charles. 

A character of an eccentrick virtue, is the more exadl image 
of human life, becaufe it is not wholly exempted from its 
frailties. Dryden s Dedicat. to the Conqueft of Granada. 

Then from whate’er we can to fenfe produce, 

Common and plain, or wond’rous and abftrufe. 

From nature’s conilant or eccentrick laws, 

The thoughtful foul this gen’ral inference draws. 

That an effedl muft prefuppofe a caufe. 

"Eccentricity, n.f [from eccentrick.} 

1. Deviation from a center. 

2. The ftate of having a different center from another circle. 

In regard of eccentricity , and the epicycle wherein itmoveth, 
the motion of the moon is unequal. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 

By reafon of the fun’s eccentricity to the earth, and obliquity 
to the equator, he appears to us to move unequally. Holder. 

3. Excurfton from the proper orb. 


ECL .1* 

The duke at his return from his eccentricity for f n T nr> 
favourites abroad, met no good news of the Cadiz attempt 

4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diflance between thff^ 
and the center of the earth’s elliptick orbit J° CUS 

Ecchy'mosis. n.f Livid fpots or blotches i! 7 ‘ 

fkm, made by extravafated blood. © . 

Ecchymofis may be defined an extravafation of the blooT 
or under the fkin, thefkin remaining whole. tVifeman's Su ^ 
Laxations are accompanied with tumour and eccbmofa ifJr 

ECCLESIASTICAL.) r J ^ 

ECCLESIA'STICK. \ adj ' l ccde f°fi<:™i Latin.] 

1. Relating to the church 3 not civil. 

Is difcipline an ecclefiajlhal matter or civil? If an ecclefiafC 
caU it muft of neceflity belong to the duty of the minifter 

Hooker , Preface 

Clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfcure terms, yet in 
their fermons are liberal of thofe which they find in ecclefiafl 
cal writers. Swift 

A church of England man has a true veneration for the 
fcheme eftablilhed among us of ecclefaflick government. Swift, 
Ecclesia'stick. n.f. [from the adjective.] A perfon dedi- 
cated to the miniftries of religion. 

The ambition of the ecclejtajli ks deftroyed the purity of 
the church. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

Eccopro'ticks. n.f [h and *o'® f ®..] Such medicines as 
gently purge the belly, fo as to bring away no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the inteftines. 

The body ought to be maintained in its daily excretions by 
fuch means as are eccoprotick. Harvey on the Plague. 

Echina'te. 7 adj. [from echinus , Latin ] Briftled like an 
EchinaTed. J hedgehog 3 fet with prickles 

An echinatcd pyrites in fhape approaches the echinatcd crys- 
tal 1 i ne balls. Woodward on Fotfils, 

E'CHINUS. n.f. [Latin.] J 

1. A hedgehog. 

2. A fhellfifh fet with prickles. 

3. [With botanifts.] The prickly head, cover of the feed, or 
top of any plant. 

4. [In architecture.] A member or ornament, taking its name 
from the roughnefs of the carving, refembling the prickly 
rind of a chefnut, and not unlike the thorny coat of a hedge- 
hog. 

This ornament is ufed by modern architects in cornices of 
the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofite orders 3 and generally 
fet next to the abacus, being carved with anchors, darts, and 
ovals or eggs. Harris. 

E'CHO. n.f R^.] 

1. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a nymph, who pined 
into a found for love of Narcifius. 

The pleafant myrtle may teach th’ unfortunate Echo 
In thefe woods to refound the renowned name of a goddefs. 

Sidney , h, i. 

2. The return or repercuftion of any found. 

Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

O ! 

Replying fhrilly to the we!l-tun’d horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shak. Titus Andean. 
The found, filling great fpaces in arched lines, cannot be 
guided ; therefore there hath not been any means to make arti- 
ficial echoes. Bacon 1 s Natural Hijlory , N°. 242. 

To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I fing 3 
The woods {hall anfwer, and the echo ring Pope's Summer. 

’Tis not enough no harfhnefs gives offence ; 

The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. Pope's Ejf. Cut, 

3. The found returned. 

Wilt thou hunt ? 

Thy hounds fhall make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch fhrill echoes from their hollow earth. Shabfpeon. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow’rs ! 
With other echo late I taught your {hades _ 

To anfwer, and refound far other fong ! AUlt. Parod. Lojt- 

ToE'cho. v.n. 

1. To refound 3 to give the repercuffion of a voice. 

At the parting 

All the church echo’d. S hakefp car e' s Taming of the nun- 

Through rocks and caves the name of Delia founds; 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. Popes Autumn* 

2. To be founded back. 

Hark, how the found difturbs imperious Rome . ^ . 

Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome . 

Her miter’d princes hear the echoing noife, _ 

And, Albion, dread thy wrath and avvlul voice. Jl ac * 
To E'cho. v.a. To fend back a voice; to return what has 

been uttered. , , r nntp 

Our modern feparatifts do but echo the n^n 


With peals of fhouts the Tynans praife tiie fong? 
Thofe peals are echo'd by the 1 raj an throng. ry 

One great death deforms the urear\ groun , pAot- 
The echo’d woes from diftant rocks refound. . 0 f 

EclaircFssement. n.f. [French.] Explanation, 


clearing up an affair by verbal expoftulation. 
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E'CLAT. 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 1 


ECL 


2. 


2. 


ECEA’T. n.f. [French.] Splendour 3 fhow 3 luftre. 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, furprize, and eclat 
of Homer’s battles, than that artificial manner of gaging his 
heroes by ea^h other. Popes Effay on Homer. 

Ecle'ctick. adj. [U}JxUko<; ] Seledling; chufing at will. 

Cicero gives an account of the opinions of philofophers 3 
but was of the ecleflick fe£t, and chofe out of each fuch pofi- 
tions as came neareft truth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Ecle'gma. n.f [e* and *«%£»».] A form of medicine made by 
the incorporation of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice ftick. Epuincy. 

ECLFPSE. n.f. [e'xXsJOT(Tt;.] 

An obfeuration of the luminaries of heaven 5 the fun is 
eclipfed by the intervention of the moon 5 the moon by 
the interpofition of the earth. The word originally fignifies 
departure from the place, to which Milton alludes. 

Slips of yew. 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Planets, planet-ftruck, real eclipfe 
Then fuffer’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. /. 41 3. 

So though the fun victorious be. 

And from a dark eclipfe fet free, 

The influence, which we fondly fear, 

Afflicts our thoughts the following year. Waller . 

An eclipfe of the moon is when the atmofphere of the earth, 
being between the fun and the moon, hinders the light ol the 
fun from falling upon and being reflected by the moon : if 
the light of the fun is kept off from the whole body of the 

moon, it is a total eclipfe 3 if from a part only, it is a partial 

locks 

one. u^ocne. 

2 . Darknefs; obfeuration. 

All the pofterity of our firft parents fuffered a perpetual 
eclipfe of fpiritual life. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, in cur 
fcatterings and eclipfes. King Charles. 

To Ecli'pse. v.a. [from the noun.] 
j, To darken a luminary. 

Let the eclipfed moon her throne refign. Sandy s. 

Now if the earth were flat, the dark’ned moon 
Would feem to all eclips’d as well as one. Creech’s Manilius. 
To extinguifh 3 to put out. 

Then here I take my leave of thee, fair fon. 

Born to eclipfe thy life this afternoon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. To cloud; to obfcure. 

They had feen tokens of more than 

howfoever now eclipfed with fortune. 

' Praife him to his father : 

Let the prince’s glory 
Seem to eclipfe , and caff a cloud on his 
Let other mufes write his profp’rous fate, 

Of conquer’d nations tell, and kings reftor’d 3 
But mine {hall fing of his eclips'd eftate, 

Which, like the fun’s, more wonders does afford. Dryden. 
He defeended from his father, and eclipfed the glory of his 
divine majefty with a veil of flefti. Calamfs Sermons. 

4. To difgrace. 

She told the king, that her hufband was eclipfed in Ireland 
by the no-countenance his majefty had {hewed towards 
him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Another now hath to himfelf engrofs’d 
All pow’r, and us eclips'd. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. v. 
Ecli'ptick. n.J, [£*Xft7TT(xT] A great circle of the fphere, 
fuppofed to be drawn through the middle of the Zodiack, and 
making an angle with the Equinoctial, in the points of Aries 
and Libra, of 23 0 . 30'. which is the fun’s greateft declina- 
tion. This is by fome called via foils , or the way of the fun, 
becaufe the fun, in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line. It is this line which is drawn on the globe, and 
not the Zodiack. But in the new aflronomy the Ecliptick is 
that path among the fixed ftars, which the earth appears to 
deferibe to an eye placed in the fun, as in its annual motion 
it runs round the fun from Weft to Eaft. If you fuppofe this 
circle to be divided into twelve equal parts, they w.ll be the 
twelve figns, each of which is denoted or diftinguifhed by 
fome afterifm or conftellation. Harris. 

All ftars, that have their diftance from the Ecliptick north- 
wards not more than twenty-three degrees and a half, may, 
in progrefflon of time, have declination fouthward, and move 
beyond the Equator. Brovjn's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 13. 

The terraqueous globe had the fame ftte and pofition, in 
refpecl of the fun, that it now hath : its axis was not parallel 
to that of the Ecliptick , but inclined in like manner as it is at 
prefent. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory , N°. 6. 

The earth’s rotation makes the night and day 3 
The fun revolving through th’ Ecliptick way, 

Effects the various feafons of the year. Blackm. on the Creat. 
You muft conceive an imaginary plane, which paffing 
through the center of the fun, and the earth, extends itfelf on 
all {ides as far as the firmament : this plane is called the Eclip- 
a nd in this the center of the earth is perpetually carried. 


common greatnefs, 
Sidney. 


Denhanis Sophy. 


ECS 

Sc'LOGUE. n.f. ri**S.j A paftoral poem fo called, becaufe 

Virgil called his paftorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praifes Bafilius gave this eclogue any man 
may ouefs, that knows love is better than fpeclacles to make 
every thing feem great. Sidney. 

It is not fufficient that the fentences be brief, the whole 

eclogue fliould be fo too. _ Pope. 

ECONOMY, n.f [5»*owf*»*. This word is often written, trom 
its derivation, oeconomy’, but ce being no diphthong in Englifh, 
it is placed here with the authorities for different ortho- 
graphy.] 

1. The management of a family 3 the government of a houftiold. 

By St. Paul’s economy the heir differs nothing from a fervant, 
while he is in his minority ; fo a fervant ftiould differ nothing 
from a child in the fubftantial part. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. Frugality 3 diferetion of expence; laudable pariimony. 

Particular fums are not laid out to the greateft: advantage in 
his economy 3 but are fometimes fuftered to run wafte, while he is 
only careful of the main. Dryden s State oj Innocence , trefacc. 

I have no other notion of economy , than that it is the parent 
of liberty and cafe. Swift te Lord. Bolingbrcke. 

3. Difpofition of things ; regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wife ways of economy that God 
could ufe towards a rational creature, oblige mankind to that 
courfe of living which is moft agreeable to our nature. Hamm. 

4. The difpofition or arrangement of any work. 

In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, we fhall fee the eco- 
nomy and difpofition of poems better obferved than in Terence. 

Ben. JohnJon's Difoveries. 

If this economy muft be obferved in the minuteft parrs of an 
epick poem, what foul, though lent into the world with great 
advantages of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and 
fciences, can be fufficient to inform the body of fo great a 
work ? Dryden' s Dedication to the /En. 

5. Syftem of motions 3 diflribution of every thing arftive or 
paffive to its proper place. 

Thefe the ftrainers aid. 

That, by a conilant feparation made. 

They may a due economy maintain. 

Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackm . Creat , 

Eco'noMICK. ? r rr t 

, > adu trom economy. 

Eco nomical. 5 J J J 

1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfhold. 

Her quick’ning power in ev’ry living part. 

Doth as a nurfe, or as a mother ferve 3 
And doth employ her economick art. 

And bufy care, her houftiold to preferve. Davies. 

In economical affairs, having propofed the government of a 
family, we confider the proper means to effedt it. Watts . 


tick , 


2 . 


Frugal. 


without any deviation. 
Vol. L 


Bentley's Sermons? 


Some are fo plainly economical , as even to defire that the feat 
be well watered, and well fuelled. Woiton's Architect. 

Ecphr a / cticks. n.f. [lx and L] Such medicines as 
render tough humours more thin, fo as to promote their dis- 
charge. Khtincy. 

Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation, and tranfpi- 
ration, by fuitable purges and ecpbraftick medicines. Harvey . 
E'CSTASY. n.f [ ££?-«"»?.] 

1 . Any paffion by which the thoughts are abforbed, and in which 
the mind is for a time loft. 

Follow them fwiftly. 

And hinder them from what this ecflafy 

May now provoke them to. Shakefpeare' s TempeJI. 

’T may be 

No longer joy there, but an ecflafy. Suckling. 

Whether what we call ecflafy be not dreaming with our 
eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke . 

2. Exceffive joy ; rapture. 

O, love, be moderate ! Allay thy ecflafy ! Shakefpeare. 
The religious pleafure' of a well difpofed mind moves 
gently, and therefore conftantly : it does not affedt by rap- 
ture and ecflafy 1 but is like the pleafure of health, ft ill and 

fober ' , South's Sermons. 

Each delighted, and delighting, gives 

The pleafing ecflafy which each receives. Prior . 

A pleafure, which no language can exprefs ; 

An ecflafy, that mothers only feel, 4 

Plays round my heart. Phillips’s Difreji Mother. 

3. Enthuliafm ; exceffive elevation of the mind. 

He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me fino- ; 

Which when I did, he on the tender grafs 

Would fit, and hearken even to ecjlafy. Milton 

4. Exceffive gi tef or anxiety. 1 his is not now ufed. 

Sighs and groans, and ftirieks that rend the air, 

, Are n ot mark’d 3 where violent forrow feems 

A modern ecjlafy. Shakefpeare 's Macbeth. 

Better be with the dead, * 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

r fllAVd-VE tu- , , . hhakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

5. Madnefs 3 diftiadlion. This fenfe is n >t nowin ufe. 

Now fee that noble and moft fovereign reafon, 
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Like fweet bells jangled out of tune, and harfh, 

That unmatch d form, and feature of blown youth, 

Blafted with ecfiafy. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Ecstasied. adj. [from ecjlafy. ] Ravifhed ; filled with en- 
thufiafm. 

Thefe are as common to the inanimate things as to the 
mod ecjiafied foul upon earth. ~ Norris. 

Ecsta'tical. / ,. 0 v _ 

Ecsta'tick. \ ad J' L-w-W] 

1. Ravifhed; rapturous; elevated to ecftafy. 

There doth my foul in holy vifion fit. 

In penfive trance, and anguifh, and ecjlqjtick fit. Milton. 
When one of them, after an ecjlatical manner, fell down 
before an angel, he was feverely rebuked, and bidden to wor- 
ship God. . Stillingfeet’s Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

In trance ecfiatick may thy pangs be drown’d ; 

Bright clouds defcend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 

2. In the higheft degree of joy. 

To gain Pefcennius one employs his fchemes; 

One grafps a Cecrops in ecjlatick dreams. Pope. 

3. T ending to external objects. This fenfe is, I think, only 
to be found once, though agreeable enough to the derivation. 

I find in me a great deal of ecjlatical love, which conti- 
nually carries me out to good without myfelf. Norris. 

E'ctype. n. f [Ixtvttoi;.] A copy. 

1 he complex ideas of fubftances are edlypes, copies, but 
not perfect ones, not adequate. Locke. 

F/curif.. n.f. [French; equus, Latin.] A place covered for 
the lodging or houfing of horfes. 

Eda'cious adj. \edax , Latin.] Eating; voracious; devour- 
ing; predatory; ravenous; rapacious; greedy. 

Eda'city. n.f. [ edacitas , Latin.] Voracity; ravenoufnefs ; 
greed inefs; rapacity. 

I he wolf is a bead of great edacity and digeftion : it may 
be the parts of him comfort the bowels. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 

To E'DDER. v. a. [probably from edge.'] To bind or inter- 
weave a fence. 

To add ftrength to the hedge, odder it ; which is, bind the 
top of the dakes with fome fmall long poles on each fide. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

E'dder. n.f. [from the verb.] Such fencewood as is com- 
monly put upon the top of fences, and binds or interweaves 
each other. 

In lopping and felling, fave edder and dake. 

Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. Vuffer. 

EDDY. n. J. [eb, backward , again, and ea, water , Saxon.] 

1. The water that by fome repercuflion, or oppofite wind, runs 
contrary to the main dream. 

My praifes are as a bulrufli upon a dream : if they fink not, 
’tis becaufe they are born up by the drength of the current, 
which fupports their lightnefs ; but they are carried round 
again, and return on the eddy where they fird began. Dryden. 

2. Whirlpool; circular motion. 

The wild waves mader’d him, and fuck’d him in, 

And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. Mirah. 

So, where our wide Numidian wades extend. 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defcend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. Add. Cato. 

E'ddy. adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around, 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 

Edemato'se. adj . ] Swelling; full of humours. See 

(Edematous. 

A ferofity obftruefting the glands may be watery, edemotofe , 
and fchirrous, according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arb. 

Ede'ntated. adj. [ edentatus , Latin.] Deprived of teeth. DiSl. 

EDGE n.f. [eege, Saxon.] 

1. 'The thin or cutting part of a blade. 

Seize upon B'ife ; give to the edge o’ th’ fword 
His wife, his babes. Shakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

He that will a good edge win, 

Mud forge thick, and grind thin. Proverb. 

The edge of war, like an ill fheathed knife. 

No more fhall cut his mader. Shakefpeare* s Henry IV. p. i. 

’Tis dander, 

Whofe edge is (harper than the fword. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge , then 
mud he put to more drength. Eccl. x. 10. 

2. A narrow part rifing from a broader. 

Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon an 
edge. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. Brink; margin; extremity. 

The rays which pafs very near to the edges of any body, are 
bent a little by the action of the body. Newton’s Opt. 

We have, for many years, walked upon the edge of a pre- 
cipice, while nothing but the dender thread of human life has 
held us from finking into endlefs mifery. Rogers’s Sennons. 

Yes, the lad pen for freedom let me draw, 

When truth dands trembling on the edge of law. Pope. 

4. Sharpnefs ; proper . difpofition for adtion or operation; in- 
tenfenefs of defire. 

Give him a further edge. 
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And drive his purpofe into thefe delights. Sbahfp. 

^but when longtime the wretches thoughts refin’d * ’ 
Vr hen want had let an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts employ’d 
And that which each invented, all enjoy’d. Crtd’, Mornl 
Silence and fohtude fet an edge upon the genius, and canli 
a greater application. Dryde / S D ' 

5. Keennefs ; acrimony of temper. J J I 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. Shak. Rich . Ilf 

6. Vo fet teeto on Edge, a o caufe a tingling pain in the teeth 

A harfh grating tune fetteth'the teeth on edge. Bacon 

To Edge. v* a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fharpen ; to enable to cut. 

I here fat fhe rolling her alluring eyes, 

To edge her champion’s fword, and urge mv ruin. DnJ,„ 

2. To furmfh with an edge. ‘ 

I fell’d along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a fhining cafe ; 

So wond’rous hard, and fo fecure of wound, 

It made my fword, though edg’d with flint, rebound. Dryd, 

3. To border with any thing ; to fringe. 

Their long defeending train, 

With rubies edg’d, and faphires, fwept the plain. Dryden . 
I rid over hanging hills, whofe tops were edged with groves, 
and whofe feet were watered with winding rivers. Pope. 

4. To exafperate ; to embitter. 

By fuch reafonings the fimple were blinded, and the ma- 
licious edged. Hayward. 

He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might 
have a little edged his defperation. IVotton’s Life of D. of Bucks. 

5. To put forward beyond a line. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in a lit- 
tle time got up clofe to one another. Locke. 

To Edge. v.n. [perhaps from eo, backward, Saxon.] To 
move forward againft any power ; going clofe upon a wind, 
as if upon its fkirts or border, and fo failing flow. 

I muff edge upon a point of wind, 

And make flow way. Dryden s Cleomenes, 

E'dged. participial adj. [froiru?^.] Sharp; not blunt. 

We find that fubtile or edged quantities do prevail over 
blunt ones. Digby on Bodies. 

E'dging. n.f. [from edge.] 

1. What is added to any thing by way of ornament. 

The garland which I wove for you to wear, 

And border’d with a rofy edging round. Dryden . 

A woman branches out into a long differtation upon the 
edging of a petticoat. Addifon s Spediatcr , N°. 247. 

2. A narrow lace. 

E'dgeless. adj. [from edge.] Blunt; obtufe; unable to cut. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgelefs fword ; defpair and die. Shake/. R. III. 
They are only edgelejs weapons it hath to encounter. 

Decay of Piety. 

E'dgetool. n. f [ edge and tool.] A tool made fharp to cut. 
There muft be no playing with things facred, nor jetting 
with edgetools. E Ejt range. 

Nurfes from their children keep edgetools. Dor jet. 

I fhall exercife upon fteel, and its feveral forts ; and what 
fort is fitteft for edgetools, which for fprings. Moxons Mecb.Ex. 
E'dgewise. adv. [edge and wife.] With the edge put into 
any particular direction. 

Should the flat fide be obje&ed to the ftream, it would be 
foon turned edgewife by the force of it. Ray or. the Co cation. 
E'dible. adj. [from edo , Latin.] Bit to be eaten; fit for 

food. . , v 

Some flefh is not edible ; as horfes and dogs. Bacon. 

Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either edibleot 
potable by man’s art and induftry. Mor e agmnfi Atbajta. 

Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible muihrooms, 
have produced a difficulty of breathing. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The edible creation decks the board. “no, r * 

ETict. n.f. [edidlum, Latin.] A proclamation of command 

or prohibition ; a law promulgated. , . A . ht 

When an abfolute monarch commanded! his luDjeCts u 
which feemeth good in his own diferetion, hath nor . ’ 

the force ot a law. Hockeo , • 1# !• 

T he great king of kings, 

Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thou fhalt do no murder; will you then 
Spurn at his edidi, and fulfil a man’s ? Shakefp. Richard 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe. 

But to our thoughts what idiB cun give law 
The minifters are always preaching, and til g ... 
putting out edicts, againft gaming and fine cioaths. 
Edification, n. f. [adficatio, Latin. J . . nuf>m ent iff 
1. The act of building up man in the faith; imp 

h °OufblelTecl Saviour told us, that we muft accopntforev^ 

idle word, not meaning that every word which , is n i jj^ 
to edification, or is lefs prudent, 0 f W> 

2. Improvement i 
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2. Improvement; inftru&ion. - 

Out of thefe magazines I fhall fupply the town wit 
mav tend to their edification. Mdifon's Guardian, N . 1 1 4 : 
E'difice. n.f. [adificiujn, Latin.] Afabriclc; a building; a 

ftrucfture. . 

My love was like a fair houfe built on another man s 

ground ; fo that I have loft my edifice by miftaking the place 
where I ereded it. Shakefp. Merry JVives of Windfor . 

He built 

So fpacious, and his line ftretch’d out fo far. 

That man may know he dwells not in his own ; 

An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton’s Paradife Lo/t. 

The edifice , where all were met to fee him, 

Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. . Miltcn’s Agon. 
As Tufcan pillars owe their original to this country, the 
archite&s always give them a place in edifices railed in Tul- 
can y Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

He muft be an idiot that cannot difeern more ftrokes of 
workmanfhip in the ftru&ure of an animal than in the moft 
elegant edifice. . Bentley’s Sermons. 

EdifiTr. n.f [from edify.] One that improves or minuets 
another. 

To EDIFY', v. a. [edfico, Latin.] 

1 . To build. 

Men have edify d 

A lofty temple, and perfum’d an altar to thy name. Chapm. 

2 . T o inftrufit ; to improve. 

He who fpeaketh no more than edfieth , is undefervedly re- 
prehended for much fpeaking. Hooker , b. v. f. 3 2. 

Men are edified, when either their undemanding is taught 
fomewhat whereof, in fuch adtions, it behoveth all nien to 
confider, or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
fuitable thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. j. r. 

Life is no life, without the bleffing of a friendly and an 
edifying convcrfation. ^ L Ef range. 

He gave, he taught; and edify d the more, 

Becaufe he fhew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 

3. To teach ; to perfuade. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature,' have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue. Bacon s hoy War. 

E'dile. n.f [a dills, Latin.] The title of a magiftrate in old 
Rome, whofe office feems in fome particulars to have re- 
fembled that of our juftices of peace. 

The edile, ho ! let him be apprehended. Shak. Coriolanus. 
EDITION, n. f. [editio, Latin.] 

1. Publication of anything, particularly of a book. 

Thefe are of the fecond edition. Shak. Mer. Wiv. of IVindf. 
This Englifh edition is not fo properly a tranflation, as a 
new compoiition upon the fame ground. Burnet. 

2 . Republication ; generally with fome revifal or correcting. 

The bufinefs of our redemption is to rub over the defaced 
copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, 
and to fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer edition. South. 

I cannot go lo far as he who publifhed the laft edition of 
him. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

The Code, compofed haftily, was forced to undergo an 
emendation, and to come forth in a fecond edition. Baker. 
E'ditor. n.f [editor, Latin.] Publifher; he that reviles or 
prepares any work for publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different fenfe, or a 
new elegance in an author, the ediior does very well in taking 
notice of it. Addifon’s Spectator, N ’. 450. 

This nonfen fe got into all the editions by a miftake of the 
ftage editors. Pope’s Notes on Shakefp. Henry V. 

To EDUCATE, v. a. [educo, Latin.] To breed; to bring 
up ; to inftruCl: youth. 

Their young fucceflion all their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brood, inftruCt and educate. 

And make provision for the future ftate. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur of the 
parents : if the whole world were under one monarch, the 
heir of that monarch would be the worft educated mortal fince 
the creation. Swift on Modern Education. 

Educa'tiON. n.f. [from educate .] Formation of manners in 
youth ; the manner of breeding youth ; nurture. 

Education and inftruCtion are the means, the one by 
ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of rea- 
fon both the better and the fooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good and evil. Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 

All nations have agreed in the neceffityof a ftriCt education, 
which confided in the obfervance of moral duties. Swift. 
To EDU'CE. v. a. [educo, Latin ] To bring out; to extract; 
to produce from a ftate of occultation. 

All that can be made of the power of matter. 
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Th’ eternal art educes good from ill, , 

Grafts on this paffion our beft principle. Pope s F.J). on gain 
Edu'ction. n.f. [from educe.] The ad of bringing any thing 

into view. T 1 To 

To EDUDCORATE. v. n. [ from dulcis, Datin. J i o 

Ed^ulcoraTion. n.f [from edulcorate.] The a<ft of fweet- 

ToEek. v.a. [eacan, ecan, ican. Sax* eak, Scott, eck, Erie.] 

1. To make bigger by the addition of another piece. 

2. * To fupply any deficiency. See Eke. 

Hence endlefs penance for our fault 1 pay ; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new. 

Thou biddeft me to eke. Fairy Queen, b. 1. c.fi. J. fit. 

aal, German ] A ferpentme fumy 


Shakefpeare. 
Shak. K. Lear. 


is a re- 


1. 

2 . 


ceptive capacity ; and we may as well affirm, that the world 
was educed out of the power of (pace, and give that as a rea- 
fon of its original : in this language, to grow rich, were to 
educe money out of the power of the pocket. Glanv. Scepf. 

This matter muft have lain eternally confined to its beds of 
earth, were there not this agent to educe it thence. 

Wooclivard’ s Natural Hifiory , p. iii. 


Priori 




Eel. n.f [cel, Saxon; 
fim, that lurks in mud. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? 

The Cockney put the eels i’ th’ pafty alive. 

E’en. adv. Contraffed from even. See Even. 

Says the fatvr, if you have a trick of blowing hot and cold 
out of the fame mouth, I have e’en done with ye. L’EJlrange. 
Eff. n.f. See Eft. 

ETfafle. adj. [cffabilis, Latin.] Expreffive; utterable. Diet. 
To Effa'ce. v.a. [ejfacer, Brench.] 

To deftroy any form painted, or carved. 

To make no more legible or vifible; to blot out; to itrike 

out. . „ 

Characters drawn on duft, the firft breath of wind ejjaces. 

Locke. 

It was ordered, that his name fhould be effaced out of all 
publick regifters. Addifon s Remarks on Italy-. 

Time, I faid, may happily efface 
That cruel image of the king’s difgrace. 

Otway fail’d to polifh or refine. 

And fluent Shakefpeare fcarce effac’d a line. 

3. To deftroy; to wear away. 

Nor our admiffion fhall your realm difgrace, 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. . Dryden s Mn. 
Efff/ct. n.f. [ effeftus , Latin.] 

1. That which is produced by an operating caufe. 

You may fee by her example, in herielf wife, and of others 
beloved, that neither folly is the caufe of vehement love, nor 
reproach the effect. Sidney , b. ii. 

Effefi is the fubftance produced, or fimple idea introduced 
into any fubjeeft, by the exerting of power ? Locke. 

We fee the pernicious effedis of luxury in the antient Ro- 
mans, who immediately found themfelves poor as foon as this 
vice got footing among them. Addifon on Italy • 

2. Confequence ; event. 

No man, in effidi, doth accompany with others, but he 
learneth, ere he is aware, fome gefture, or voice, or fafhion. 

Bacon s Natural Hifiory, N°. 23 6. 
To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, is, 
in effect, to fay that the author of it is a man. Addif. Guard. 

3. Purpofe ; intention ; general intent. 

They fpake to her to that effedl . 2 Chro. xxxiv. 22. 

4. Confequence intended ; fuccefs ; advantage. 

Chrift is become of no effedl unto you. Gal. v. 4. 

He fhould depart only with a title, the effedt whereof he 
fhould not be poflefled of, before he had very well deferved 
it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The cuftom or inftitution has hitherto proved without 
effedl, and has neither extinguifhed the practice 
crimes, nor leffened the numbers of fuch criminals. 

5. Completion ; perfection. 

Semblant art fhall carve the fair effedl. 

And full atebievement of thy great deligns. 

6. Reality ; not mere appearance. 

In fhew, a marvellous indifferently compofed fenate ec- 
clefiaftical was to govern, but in effedt one only man fhould, 
as the fpirit and foul of the refidue, do all in all. Hooker . 

State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd. 

Seems at this diftanee but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things efteems, 

No other in effedl than what it feems. Denham., 

j. [In the plural.] Goods; moveables. 

What form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn ? B'orgive me my foul murther ! 

That cannot be, fince I am ftill poffeft 
Of thofe effedt s for which I did the murther. 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Shakefp „ 
The emperor knew that they could not convey away many 
of their effedl s. Addifon s Spedlator, N°. 499. 

To Effe'ct. v.a. [eff do, Latin.] 

1. 'Fo bring to pafs ; to attempt with fuccefs ; to atchieve ; to 
accomplilh as an agent. 

Being conful, I not doubt t’ effedl 
All that you wifh. 

2, To produce as a caufe. 

The change made of that fyrup into 
was effedt ed by the vinegar. 


of fuch 

Vemple. 

Prior. 


Ben. Jchnf Cat'll . 


a purple colour, 
Boyle on Colours. 

Effe'ctible. 


I 'ill! 


* 


• . 
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If ! 

; fill 
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Effe ct iele. adj. [from effeft.] Performable; practicable; 
feafible. 

T. hat a pot full of afhes will Hill contain as much water 
as it would without them, is not effedtible upon the ftridleft: 
expeiiment. Browris Vulgar Errours, i?. ii. c. ?. 

Effective, adj . [from effedi.'] 

1. Having the power to produce effecls. 

1 hey are not effective of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them. . Bacon . 

. ■“ an y myllery, rite, or facrament be effective of any fpi- 
ritual bleffings, then this much more, as having the prero- 
gative and principality above every thing elfe. Taylor. 

1 here is nothing in words and ftiles but fuitablenefs, that 
makes them acceptable and effective. Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

2. Operative ; adtive. 

Nor do they fpeak properly who fay that time confumeth 
all things; for time is not effective, nor are bodies deftroyed 

b y Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.'w. c. 12. 

3. Producing effedls ; efficient. 

Whofoever is an effective real caufe of doing his neighbour 
wrong is criminal, by what inftrument foever he does it. Taylor. 

4* Having the power of operation; ufeful, as effective men in 
an army. 

Effectively, adv. [from effective J Powerfully; with real 
operation. 

I his effectively refills the devil, and fulfers us to receive no 
hurt fiom him. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Effectless, adj. [from effedt.~\ Without effedl ; impotent; 

ufelefs ; unmeaning:. 

© 

i’ll chop off my hands ; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held up, 

And they have ferv’d me to effedllefs ufe. Sbak. Pit. Andron. 

Effe'ctor. n.J. [effedior, Latin. J 

J* He that produces any effedl. 

2. Maker; Creator. 

W e commemorate the creation, and pay worlhip to that 
^ infinite Being who was the effector of it. Derbam's Pby . Tbeol. 

EffeCtual. adj. [ effediuel. , French J 

1. Productive of effedls; powerful to a degree adequate to the 
occafion ; operative ; efficacious. 

1 he reading of Scripture is effedtual , as well to lay even 
the firff foundation, as to add degrees of farther perfection, in 
the fear of God. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

The communication of thy faith may become effectual , by 
the acknowledging of every good thing. Philem. 6. 

2. Veracious ; expreffive of fads. A fenfe not in ufe. 

Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or elfe conclude my words effectual. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

EffeCtually. adv. [from effedl uaV\ In a manner produc- 
tive of the confequence intended ; efficacioufly. 

Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent preparations 
for devotion, may compofe and recover the wandering mind 
more effectually than a fermon. South’s Ser?nons. 

This is a fubjedt of that vail latitude, that the llrength of 
one man will fcarcely be fufficient effectually to carry it on. 

IV oodward’s JSfatural Hi/lory. 

To Effe'ctuate. v. a. [effedluer , French.] To bring to 
pafs ; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a nobleman, to 
whom difeovering what he was, he found him a fit inftrument 
to effectuate his defire. Sidney , b. ii. 

Effeminacy, n. f [from effeminate ] 

1. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman; foftnefs; unmanly 
delicacy ; mean fubmiffion. 

But foul effetninacy held me yok’d 
Her bond-llave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion! Milton’s Agonijles , /. 410. 

2. Lafcivioufnefs; loofe pleafure. 

So long as idlenefs is quite Ihut out from our lives, all the 
fins of wantonnefs, foftnefs, and effeminacy are prevented. Tayl. 

EFFE'MINATE. adj. [effeminatus , Latin.} 

1. Having the qualities of a woman ; womanilh ; foft to an un- 
manly degree; voluptuous; tender; luxurious. 

After the daughter of fo many peers, 

Shall we at laft conclude effe?ninate peace? Shale. Henry VI. 
The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, be- 
came effeminate , and lefs fenfible of honour. Bacons Hen. VII. 

From man’s effeminate llacknefs it begins, 

Who fhould better hold his place. Milton. 

The more effeminate and foft his life. 

The more his fame to ftruggle to the field. Dryd. Don Seb. 

2. Womanlike ; foft without reproach: a fenfe not in ufe. 

As well we know your tendernefs of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe. Sbakefpeare’s R. III. 

To Efff.'min ate. v.a. [ effemino , Latin.] To make wo- 
manifh ; to weaken ; to emafculate; to unman. 

When one is fure it will not corrupt or effeminate childrens 
minds, and make them fond of trifles, I think all things fhould 
be contrived to their fatisfadlion. Locke. 

To Effe'minate. v. n. To grow womanifh; tofoften; to 
melt into weaknefs. 
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In a flothful peace both courage will . 

ners corrupt. v ‘ and Wan- 

Effe'mination. n.f [from effeminate.] The 
grown wemanifh; theftateof one emafculated or ,mn, 

Vices it figured; not only feneration, or ufurv ty 1 ^* 
fecundity and fuperfetation, but from this mixture of T 
degenerate effeminaticn. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours h ii; XCS ’ 
T ° KFFE'RVESGE. <,». [effervefcof Latin.] 

heat by inteftine motion. & krate 

The compound fpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves „,;i. 
effervejee even to a flame. Mead on W 

Effervescence, n.f. [from efferva, Latin.l The aft , 
growing hot; produdiion of heat by inteftine motion. ^ °‘ 

. In the chymical fenfe, effervefcence fignifies an inteftine mo 
tion, produced by mixing two bodies together that lay at a. 
before ; attended fometimes with a biffing noife, frothing; f ] 

ebu F t l‘ on - ,, ,, JrbuthmtonjLZ 

1 ake chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder if 
put it into ftrong fpirit of nitre, ’till it becomes fweetifh and 
makes no effervejcence upon the injeclion of the chalk. Q r 
Hot fprings do not owe their heat to any colhaatio/oi 
effervefcence of the minerals in them, but to fubterranean heat 

_ or ^ re - Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory t iii 

Effe'te. adj. [ effeetus , Latin.] 

1. Barren; difabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the feeds of all the 
young they will afterwards bring forth, which, all fpent and 
exhaufted, the animal becomes barren and effete. p Q j 
In mofl countries the earth would be fo parched and effete 
by the drought, that it would afford but one harveft. Bentley 

2. Worn out with age. 

O 

All that can be allowed him now, is to refreflh his decrepit, 
effete fenluality with the hiftory of his former life. South. 

EbblCA'CIOUS. adj. [efficax, Latin.] Procludtive of effefts; 
powerful to produce the confequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow’d fled 
He takes, and by one efficacious breath 
Dilates to cube or fquare. Phillips. 

Efficaciously, adv. [from efficacious.] Effectually; infuch 
a manner as to produce the confequence defired. 

If we find that any other body ftrikes efficacioufy enough 
upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that way which the 
ftriking body impels it. Digby on Bodies. 

E'fficacy. n.f [from efficax , Latin.] Power to produce 
effects ; production of the confequence intended. 

Whatfoever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or neceffity of 
God’s word, the fame they tie and reftrain only unto fermons. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 2 1 . 

Whether if they had tailed the tree of life before that of 
good and evil, they had fuffered the curfe of mortality; or 
whether the efficacy of the one had not overpowered the pe- 
nalty of the other, we leave it unto God. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefents a thing, by 
prefenting to our minds the lively ideas or forms of things. 

Peacham on Drawing 
The apoftle tells us of the fuccefs and efficacy of theGof- 
pel upon the minds of men; and, for this reafon, he calls 
it the power of God unto falvation. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefs of God have a 
prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. Rogers , Sermon 16. 

EffFcience. ) n.J'. [from efficio , Latin.] The adt of pro- 

Effi'cjency. ) ducing effects ; agency. 

1 he manner of this divine efficiency being far above us, w$ 
are no more able to conceive by our reafon, than creatures un- 
reafonable by their fenfe are able to apprehend after what man- 
ner we difpofe and order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker , b . 1 
That they are carried by the manududlion of a rule, is 
evident ; but what that regulating efficiency fhould be, is iwt 
eafily determined. Glanv. Scepf. c. iv. 

Sinning againft confcience has no fpecial productive fjp- 
ciency of this particular fort of finning, more than of any 
other. South s Sermons. 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the underftandingj 
in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account of a natura 
efficiency : a will fo difpofed, will engage the mind in a fevere 
ie arc h. South’s Sermons. 

Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any contin- 
gent and unftable agents ; but Hands on a bafis more nrm, 
being entirely owing to the direct concourfe of the pow er 0 
the Author of nature. Woodivard's hatural HiJ or). 

Efficient, n.f [ efficius , Latin.] 

1. The caufe which makes effects to be what they arc ^ 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as an efficient on 
doth otherwife move intelledlual creatures, and elpeci } ** 
holy angels. Hooker , • h J‘ I 

2. He that makes ; the effedtor. , 

Obfervations of the order of nature are of ufe to ca,T I 

mind up to the admiration of the great efficient oi t ,e ^ or 

Hales Origin of Mankind 

Effi'cient. adj. Caufing effects; that which makes t 
effedt to be what it is. y oUf 
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Your answering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
are at a lofs for the efficient. Colher on fhjht. 

To EFFI'GIATE. V. a. [ effigto , Latin.] Fo lorm m lem- 

[from effigiate.] The ad of imagm|; 
or forming the refemblance of things or perfons. DU. 

Effi'gies .\n.f [ effigies , I.atin.] Refemblance; image in 

Effi'gy. 5 painting or fculpture; reprefentation , ioea 

We behold the fpecies of eloquence in our minds, the tjp- 
tries or actual image of which we feek in the organs of our 
hearing* Dryden s Dufrejnoy , Preface. 

Efflorescence. ? r [ effiorcfco , Latin.] 

Efflore'scency. S j 

1. Production of flowers. ; . , 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the plant is 

digefted, and fevered ftom the grofi'er juice in effiorefccnce. Bac. 

2. Excrefcencies in the form of flowers. . 

• Two white fparry incruftaiions, with effiorefeenaes in form 
of Ihrubs, formed by the trickling of water. Woodward. 

2. Tin phvfick.] The breaking out of Lome humours in the 
fkin ; as in the meafles, and the like. Vhnncy. 

A wart beginneth in the cutis, and feemeth to be an effo- 
refcence of the ferum of the blood. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

EffloreScent. adj. [ effrefco , Lat ] Shooting out in form 

of flowers. . n its 1 

Yellowilh efflorejeent fparry incruftations on llone. Wocdw. 

Efflu'ence. n.f [ effluo . , Latin.] That which ifiues from 

fome other principle. » r * 

Bright effluence of bright eflence mcreate. Mut. r. Lojt. 

From the bright effluence of his deed 
They borrow that refiedted light, 

With which the iafting lamp they feed, 

W'hofe beams difpel the damps of envious night. Prior . 

Efflu'via. 1 In. f. [from effiuc^ Latin.] Lhcle imall particles 
Efflu'vium. 3 which are continually flying ofr from bodies ; 
the fubtilty and finenefs of which .appears from then being 
able, a long time together, to produce very fenfible cheats, 
without any fenfible diminution of the body from whence they 

arife. . . 

If the earth were an eledtrick body, and the air but the 

effluvium thereof, we might perhaps believe that from . at- 
traction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to the earth. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , h. ii. c. 2 . 
Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its axis, nor 
any magnetick effluvia of the earth, nor the air, or atmofphere 
which environs the earth, can produce gravity. IVoodward. 
If thefe effluvia , which do upward tend, 

Becaufe lefs heavy than the air, afeend ; 

Why do they ever from their height retreat. 

And why return to feek their central leat? Blackm. Creat. 
E'fflux. n f [ effuxus , Latin.] 

1. The adl of flowing out. 

Through the daily and copious efflux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer in his thigh, he was reduced to a 
Ikeleton. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Effufion. 

The firft efflux of mens piety, after receiving of the faith, 
was the felling and confecrating their pofteffions. Hammond. 

3. That which flows from fomething elfe; emanation. 

Prime chearer, light ! 

Of all material beings, firft and bell ! 

Efflux divine ! Phomfon’s Summer , /. 80. 

To Efflu'x. v. n. [ effluo , Latin.] To run out; to flow 
away. 

Five thoufand and fome odd centuries of years are effluxed 
fince the creation. Boyle’ s Seraphic k Love. 

Efflu'xion. n.f [ effluxum , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of flowing out 

By effluxion and attraction bodies tend towards the 
earth. 

2. That which flows out ; effluvium; emanation. 

There are fome light effluxions from fpirit to fpirit, when 
men are one with another ; as from body to body. Bacon, 
ToEffo'rce. v. a. [ ifforcer , French.] 

1 . To force ; to break through by violence. 

In all that room was nothing to be feen, 

But huge great iron chefts and coffers ftrong, 

All hair’d with double bonds, that ne’er could ween 
Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. To force ; to ravifh ; to violate by force. 

Then ’gan her beauty Ihine as brighteft Iky, 

And burnt his beaftly heart t’ efforce her chaftity. Fa. Qu. 
To Effo'rm. n.f \_efformo, Lacin.] To make in any certain 
manner; to Ihape ; to falhion. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raffing us from 
nothing, and efforming us after thy own image. Taylor. 

Effor;m a'tion. n.f. [from efform.] The ad of falhioning 
or giving form to. 

They pretend to folve phenomena, and to give an account 
of the produClion and ejformation of the univerfe. Ray. 

Nature begins to fet upon her work of efformation. More. 
_ VOL. I. 
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Warms the wide air. 
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Erro'RT. »./ effort, French.] Struggle; laborious ehdea- 

after having gained viSories, we had made the fame 
effolts as if we had loft them, France could not have w.th- 
itood us the State of the liar. 

Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays, 

Blulh in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze. 

We prize the Itronger effort of his pow’r. 

And always fet the gem above the flow’r. Pope , Epijt . 1. 
EfFG'ssiON. If [effofumo, Latin.] The aeff of digging up 
from the ground ; deterration. 

He fet apart annual fums for the recovery of manufcripts, . 
the effoffion of coins, and the procuring ot mummies. Arbuthn. 
Effra'iable. adj. [efioyahle, French.] Dreadful; frightful; 

terrible. A word not ufed. _ . a , 

Peftilential fymptoms declare nothing a proportionate effi- 
cient of their effraiable nature, but arfenical fumes. Far vex. 
E'ffrontery. n.f [effrontene,, Kr.j Impudence; fhame- 

leffnefs ; contempt of reproach. . . 

"I 'hey could hardly contain themfelyes within one unw 
fhy ad, who had effrontery enough to commit or countenance 
■ t - King Charles, 

Others with ignorance and infufficiency have fdf-affiTii- 
ration and effrontery to let up themfelves,. Watts s Imfiov. 

A bold man’s effrontery , in company with women, riiult be 
ovvin-J to his low opinion of them, and his high one of him- 
felf. ° Clariffa. 

Effu'lgence. n.f. [effulgeo, Latin.] Lufrre; brightnefs; 
clarity ; fpiendor. 

O11 thee 

Imprefs’d, th’ effulgence of his glory abides. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Thy luftre, bleft effulgence , can difpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. 

Effulgent, adj. [effulgent, Latin.] Shining; bright; lu- 
minous. 

How foon th’ effulgent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph of interpofing Iky 
The downward fun 

Looks out effulgent , from amid’ the flalh 
Of broken clouds. Thomjcn s Spring, l. 185- 

Effu'mability. n.f. [ fumus , Latin.] I he quality of fly- 
ing away, or vapouring in fumes. 

They feem to define mercury by volatility, or, if 1 may 
coin fuch a word, effumability. Boyle’s Scept. Chyrn . 

To EFllLSE. v.a. [effufus, Latin.] To pour out; to fpill 5 
to Hied. 

He fell, and, deadly pale 
Groan’d out his foul, with gulhing blood effus’d > Milton . 

At laft emerging from his noftrils wide, 

And gulhing. mouth, effus’d the briny tide. Pope’s Odyffey 
Effuse, n.f [from the verb.] Wafte; effufion. 

The air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

And much effufe of blood doth make me faint. Shak. H. VI* 
Effu'sion. n, j\ [effufo, Latin.] 

1 . The a£t of pouring out. 

My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, 

This Ihow’r, blown up by temped: of the foul. 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d. Shakefp. 
Our blefted Lord commanded the reprefientation of his 
death, and facrifice on the crofs, fhould be made by breaking 
bread and effufion of wine. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diftindl from 
the forty da\s rain, their effufion, ’tis likely, was at this fame 
time when the abyfs was broken open. Burnet’s The. of Earth . 

2. Wafte ; the adl of fpillingor Ihedding. 

When there was hut as yet one only family in the world 
no means of inftrudiion, human -or divine, could prevent 
effufion of blood. Hooker, b. i. f 10. 

Stop effufion of ourChriftian blood. 

And ’Itablilh quietnefs. > Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Yet fhall jfhe be reftor’d, fince publick good 
For private int’reft ought not bewithftood. 

To fave th’ effufion of my people’s blood. Dryd. Homer . 

3. Lhe acl of pouring out words. 

Endlefs and fenfelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, r ften 
times difgrace, in moll unfufteiable manner, the worthieft 
part of Chriftian duty towards God. Hooker, h. v.f 26, 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel of Chrift had then upon 
mens fouls, melting them into that liberal eff'ufum of all that 
they had. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

5. The thing poured out. 

Purge me with the blood of my redeemer, and I fhall be 
clean ; wafh me with that precious effufion, and I fhall be 
whiter than fnow. . King Charles , 

Effu'sive. adj. [from effufe.'] Pouring out ; difperfing. 

The North-eaft fpends its rage; and now Hiut up & 
Within its iron caves, th’ - n '- •— 1 


effujivi South 

Thomjcn’ s Spring, l. 145 . 

Eft, 
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£ft. it. f [eyeta, Saxon.] A newt; an evet; a fmall kind of 
lizard that lives generally in the water. 

Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they are kept, 
by clearing of them from fnakes, adders and efts, upon which 
they will live. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and the tft in 
our country. Nichols. 

EFT. adv. [eyr, Saxon ] Soon ; quickly ; fpeedily ; fhortly. 
Eft through the thick they heard one ruddy rufh, 

With noife whereof he from his lofty fteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a bufh, 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy Kjueen. 

Quite confumed with flame, 

The idol is of that eternal maid ; 

For fo at Jeaft I have preferv’d the fame, 

With hands profane, from being eft betray’d. Fairfax , b. ii. 
E'ftsoons. adv. eye and yoon.] Soon afterwards; in a fhort 
time ; again. An obfolete word. 

He in their {lead eftfoons placed Englifhmcn, who pof- 
fefl'ed all their lands. SpenJ'er s State of Ireland. 

Eftfoons the nymphs, which new had flowers their fill, 

Run all in hafte to fee that filver brood. Spenfcr’s Epitha 'am. 
The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it was to be 
thought that new wars would eftfoons enfue. Knolles's Hi/lory. 
Eftfoons , O fweetheart kind, my love repay. 

And all the year fhall then be holiday. Gay’s Paji orals. 
E. G. [exempli gratia.] For the fake of an inftance or example. 
E'ger. n f [See Eager.] An impetuous and irregular flood 
or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the bottom, 
wherein quick excitations are made, may arife thofe egers and 
flows in fome eftuaries and rivers ; as is obfervable about 
Trent and Humber in England. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 
To Ege'st. v. a [ egero , Latin.] To throw out food at the 
natural vents. 

Divers creatures fleep all the Winter ; as the bear, the hedge- 
hog, the bat, and the bee : thefe all wax fat when they fleep, 
and egeft not. bacon’s Natural FFiJlory , N°. 899. 

Ege'stion. n.f f egef us, Latin.] The aft of throwing out 
thedigefted food at the natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well their fponta- 
neous aftions as the natural or involuntary exertions of di- 
geftion, egejlion, and circulation. Flale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Egg. n. f. [ceg, Saxon ; ough, Erfe.] 

x. That which is laid by feathered animals, from which their 
young is produced. 

An egg was found, having lain many years at the bottom 
of a moat, where the earth had fomewhat overgrown it ; 
and this egg was come to the hardnefs of a ftone, and the 
colours of the white and yolk perfect. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. 

Eggs are perhaps the higheft, moft nourifhing, and exalted 
of all animal food, and moft indigeftible. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . The fpawn or fperm of other creatures. 

Therefore think him as the ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous. Sb. 

Ev’ry infect of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. Blachnore s Creation. 

3. Any thing fafhioned in the fhape of an egg. 

There was taken a great glafs-bubble with a long neck, 
fuch as chemifts are wont to call a philofophical egg. Boyle. 
To Egg. v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iflandick; egjian, Saxon.] T o 
incite; to inftigate; to provoke to action. 

Study becomes pleafant to him who is purfuing his genius, 
and whofe ardour of inclination eggs him forward, and car- 
rieth him through every obftaclc. Derham s Phyftco-Theo ogy. 
E'glantine. n.f [ ejglantier , French.] A fpecies of rofe. 
See Rose. 

O’er canopied with lufeious woodbine. 

With fweet mufk rofes, and with eglantine. Sbakefpeare. 

The leaf of eglantine, not to flander, 

Outfweeten’d not thy breath. Sbakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

Svcamores with eglantine were fpread, 

A hedge about the Tides, a covering over head. Dry den. 

E'gotism. n.f. [from ego, Latin.] The fault committed in 
writing by the frequent repetition of the word ego, or /; too 
frequent mention of a man’s felf, in writing or converfation. 

The moft violent egotifm which I have met with, in the 
courfe of my reading, is that of cardinal Wolfey’s; ego <5 
rex mens, I and my king. _ Spectator, NT 562. 

E'gotist. n.f. [from ego.] One that is always repeating t e 

word ego, 1 ; a talker of himfelf. 

A tribe of egotifls, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own. Spectator, N . 562. 

To E'gotize. v. n. [from ego.] To talk much of ones 

felf. 

EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [■ egregius , Latin.] 

I. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn this prefent age, and furmlh 
hiftory with die records of egregious exploits, both of art and 
v ^l Qyr> More’s Antidote againft Atheijm, 

One to empire born ; 
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Egregious prince ! whofe manly childhood fliew’d 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unfpeakable. J p 

2 . Eminently bad ; remarkably vicious, 
fenfc 


-pi • . r %lll N 
I bis is tne uluaj 


We may be bold to conclude, that thefe laft times 
for infolence, pride and egregious contempt of all p 0(X j 
order, are the world Hooker, Preface. 

Ah me, moft credulous fool ! J 

Egregious murtherer ! _ _ Shake fear is Cymbeline, 

And hence th’ egregious wizzard fhall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome p p , ( 

Egre'giously. adv. [from egregious.] Eminently ffiame 
fully. 

Make the more thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egregio fry an afs. 

And praftifing upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madnefs. Shakefpearis Othello, 

He dilcovered that, befldes the extravagance of every ar- 
ticle, he had been egregioujly cheated. Art ut knot’s John Bull. 

E'gress. n f [egrejfus, Latin.] 1 he act of going out of any 
place; departure. 

And gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egrefs. Milton s Paradife Lof, b. ii. 
This water would have been locked up within the earth, 
and its egrefs utterly debarred, had the ftrata of ftone and 
marble remained continuous. Wo Award’ s A atural Hijlory, 

Egre'ssion. n.f [egrefjm, Latin.] The aft of going out. 
The vaft number of troops is exprefied in the fwarms; 
their tumultuous manner of ifluing out of their fhips, and 
the perpetual egrcjfion , which feemed without end, are imaged 
in the bees pouring out. Notes on the lluJs. 

E'gret. n. f A fowl of the heron kind, with red legs. Bailey. 
E'griot. n.f [aigret, French ; perhaps from aigre, lour.] A 
fpecies of cherry. 

The coeur- cherry, which inclineth more to white, is 
Tweeter than the red ; but the egriot is more four. Bacon. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejacuhr, Latin.] To throw ; to 
lhoot; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo little way in the fkin, nothing near fo 
deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more eafy eja- 
culated. Grevis Mufautn. 

The mighty magnet from the center darts 
This ftrong, though fubtile force, through all the parts: 

Its aftive rays, ejaculated thence. 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. Flackmcris Creation. 
Ejaculation, n.f. [from ejaculate.] 

1. A fhort prayer darted out occaflonally, without folemn re- 
tirement. 

In your drefiing let there be ejaculations fitted to the leverai 
a£ions of drefiing; as at waffling your hands, pray God to 
cleanfe your foul from fin. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

2. The aft: of darting or throwing out. 

There feemeth to be acknowledged, in the aft of envy, an 
ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. _ Bacon’s Effays. 

There is to be obferved, in thofe difiolutions which wli 
not eafily incorporate, what the effefts are; as the ebullition, 
the precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the 
top, the fufpenfiori in the midft, and the like. acon ^ 

Eja'culatory. adj. [from ejaculate ] Suddenly darted out; 

"uttered in fhort fentences; fudden ; hafty. 

The continuance of this pofture might incline to eafe ana 
drowfinefs: they ufed it rather upon fome fhort e W ulli ^ 
prayers, than in their larger devotions. Dyfaj OrnM - 
We are not to value ourfclves upon the merit 
repentances, that take us by fi s and ftarts. J r 

To EJECT. v. a. [rjicio ejdlum, Latin.] 
l. To throw' out ; to caft forth ; to void. 

Infernal lightning Tallies from his tnroat . 

Ei cited fparks upon the billow's float! ; ' 

The heart, as faid, from its contraftcd cave. 

On the left fide cjeBs the bounding wave. f T 
Tears may fpoil the eyes, but not waft i away heaffl ^ 
f,glis may exhauft the man, but not ejtB tire b 
2 To throw out or expel from an office or pol c 

It was the force of conqueft ; force with foe 
Is well tjiClcd, when the conquer d can. Ml M fo. 
The French king was ag to RC%ici. 
mitted to the church. Dryden / 

a. To expel ; to drive away ; to difmiis with hatred. 

We are peremptory to dii paten 
This viperous traitor ; to ejeft him hence. 

Were but our danger ; and to keep him her , 

Our certain death ; therefore it is decreed hards Criofa*- 
He dies to-night. ‘ -1 

4. To caft away ; to rejefl. doth make account 

To have ejeHtd whatfoever the churc fo ancie nt 

of, be it never fo harmlefs in itfelf, and ° “ with) than 

continuance, without any other crime t 1 J ih( , chur ch 
only that it hath been the hap Jood, could 

of Rome, and not to be commanded in . /fid* 

not have been defended. Will 
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Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and drink- 
ine were by parliament tjeBed out of the Englifh tongue, we 
(hould all awake next morning chafte and temperate . Swift. 
EjeCtion. n.f. [ejeiiio, Latin.] 

j. The aft of cafting out ; expulfion. _ < p 

Thefe ftories are founded on the ejection of the fallen angels 
from heaven. Note, on theOdyJey. 

2 . [in phyftck.] The difeharge of anything by vomit, ftool, or 

any other emunftory. _ . , 

EteCtment. n. f [from ejeti.] A legal writ by which any 
inhabitant of a houfe, or tenant of an eftate, is commanded 
to depart. 

Eigh .. inter}. An expreflion of fudden delight. 

EIGHT, adj. [eahta, Saxon ; ahta , Gothick ; acht , bcottilli.J 

Twice four. A w T ord of number. 

This ifland contains eight fcore and eight miles in circuit. 

Sandy s’ s Journey. 

Eighth, adj. [from eight.] Next in order to the feverith ; 

the ordinal of eight. 

Another yet ?— A feventh ! I’ll fee no more ; 

And yet the eighth appears ! Sbakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

In the eighth month fliould be the reign of Saturn. Bacon. 

I ftay reluftant feven continu’d years. 

And w'ater her ambroflal couch with tears ; 

The eighth, file voluntary moves to part. 

Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope’s Odyff. 
Eighteen, adj. [eight and ten.] Twice nine. 

He can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shakejpcare s Cymbeline. 

If men naturally lived but twenty years, we fliould be fa- 
tis£ed if they died about eighteen ; and yet eighteen years now 
are as long as eighteen years would be then. Taylor. 

E/gh i ee nth adj. [from eighteen.] The next in order to 
the feventeentb ; twice nine. 

in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam reigned A bijam. i Kings. 
EiChtfold. adj. [eight and fold.] Eight times the number 
or quantity. 

Ei'ghthly. adv. [from eighth.] In the eighth place. 

Eighthly , living creatures have voluntary motion* which 
plants have not. Baons Natural Hi dory, N°. 607. 

Eightieth, adj. [from eighty.] T he next in order to the 
feventy ninth ; eighth tenth. 

Some balances are fo exaft as to be fenfibly turned with 
the eightieth part of a grain. I Till ins’s /Hath. Magic. 

Ej'ghtscore. adj. [eight and fcore.] Eight times twenty; 
an hundred and iixty. 

What ! keep a week away ? Seven days and nights ? 

Eight] core eight hours ? And lovers abfent hours, 

More tedious than the dial cightfcore times? 

Oh weary reckoning. Sbakefpeare’ s Othello: 

Ei'ghty. adj. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten ; fourfeore. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen. 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. Shakefp. 
Among all other climaftericks three a're moft remarkable ; 
that is, feven times feven, or fortynine ; nine times nine, or 
eighty o se; and feven times nine, or the year fixtythree, 
which is conceived to carry with it the moft confiderable 
fatality. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b.\v. c. 12. 

Ei'gne. adj. [aifne, Fr.] [In law.] Denotes the eldeft or firft 
born. Here it fignifies unalienable, as being entailed. 

Many aflurances do alfo pafs to godly and charitable ufes 
Slone ; and it happeneth not feldom, that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of fome eftate for life, 
which is eigne, and not fubjeft to forfeiture for the alienation 
that cometh after it, the party will offer to fue a pardon un- 
compelled before the time ; in all which, fome mitigation of 
the uttermoft value may well and worthily be offered. Bacon. 
Ei'sel. n.f. [eopl, Saxon.] Vinegar; verjuice; any acid. 
Woo’t drink up eifel , eat a crocodile ? 

I’ll do’t. Sbakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Ei'thf.r. pron. [aej^eji, Saxon; auther , Scottifh.] 

1. Which foever of the two ; whether one or the other. 

Lepidus flatters both. 

Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

So like in arms thefe champions were, 

As they had been a very pair ; 

So that a man would almoft fwear. 

That either had been either. Drayton’s Nymp . 

Goring made a raft friendfhip with Digby, either of them 
believing he could deceive the other. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I do not afk whether bodies do fo exift, that the motion of 
one body cannot really be without the motion of another : to 
determine this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft 
a vacuum. Locke. 

2. Each; both. 

In the procefs of natural beings, there Teem fome to be 
creatures placed, as it were, in the confines of feveral pro- 
vinces, and participating fomething of either. Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

The Winter banifh’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryd. Virg. 


A diftributive adverb, an^ 


Ei'ther. adv . [from the noun.] 

"wl tS SStTmi* " “ r; 

*• -> to* °> - ~ - txstrss. 

What perils fhall we nnd, 


Prior. 


If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter th’ order now aflign d ? Daniel s C. • 

Either your brethren have miferably deceived us, w pow 
r J Swift to rope. 

conters virtue. , J „ 

Ejula'tion. n f. [ejulatio, Latin.] Outcry; lamentation, 

moan; wailing. , , . 

Inftead of hymns and praifes, he breaks out into eydatio,.i 

and effeminate wailings. Government of the 7 ongue. 

With difmal groans 

And ejulation, in the pangs of death, # 

Some call for aid neglefted ; fome, o’erturn d 

In the fierce fnock, lie gafping. Yn 

Eke. adv. [eac, Saxon ; ook, Dutch ] Alfo; likewife; befide , 

moreover. 

If any ftrength we have, it is to ill ; 

But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. Pa. <«. 

Now if ’tis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itfelf exert, 

’Twill be prodigious hard to prove. 

That this is eke the throne of love. 

To Eke. v.a. [eacan, Saxon.] 

1. To increafe. 

I dempt there much to have eked my ftore, ^ 

But fuch eking hath made my heart fore. Spenfer s P aft orals. 
The little ftrength that I have, I would it were with you. 

And mine to eke out her’s. Shakefp. As you. tike it. 

2. Tofupply; to fill up deficiencies. 

Still be kind. 

And eke out our performance with your mind. Shak. H. \ » 

Your Girnamehts hung all. 

On fome patch’d uoghole ek’d v/ith ends of wall. Pope . 

3. To protraft ; to lengthen. 

J (peak too long ; but ’tis to piece the time. 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length. 

To ftay you from eleftion. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

4. To fpin out by ufelefs additions. [In this fenle it feems bor- 
rowed from the ufe of our old poets, who put eke into their 
lines, when they wanted a fyllable.] 

Eufden ekes out Blackmore’s endlefs line. Pope’s D unclad. 
To ELABORATE, v. a., [elaboro, Latin.] 

1. To produce with labour. 

They in full joy elaborate a figh. 2 oung . 

2. To heighten and improve by fucceffive endeavours or ope- 
rations. 

The fap is diverfified, and ftill more and more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veliels of the plant. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Elaborate, adj. [elaboratus, Latin.] Finifhed with great 
diligence ; performed with great labclr;. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never mor^ 
ftudied and elaborate than when politicians moft agitate defpe- 
rate defigns. King Charles. 

At leaft, on her beftow’d 
Too much of ornament, of outward Ihew 
Elaborate ; of inward, lefts exaft. Miltons Paradife Lof. 

Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each elaBratc page. Waller. 

Confider the difference between elaborate difeourfes upon 
important occaffons, delivered to parliaments, and a plain fer- 
mon intended for the lower people. Stuff. 

Elaborately, adv. [from elaborate.] Laborioufly ; dilL 
gently ; with great ftudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions io elaborate Iv formed and wrought, and 
grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet prove abortive South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, may have 
their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately and 
finely ground. Newton’s Opt . 

I will venture once to incur the cenfure of fome perfons, 
for being elaborately trifling. Bentley s Sermons. 

It is there elaborately fhewn, that patents are good. Swift. 
Elaboration, n.f. [from elaborate.] Improvement by fuc- 
ceffive operations. 

To what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of veflels for 
the elaboration of the fperm and eggs ; fuch a tedious procefs 
of generation and nutrition ? This is but an idle pomp. Ray. 
To Ela'nce. v.a, [e lancer , French.] To throw out; to dart; 
to caft as a dart. 

While thy unerring hand elanc’d 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated Io ! Prior . 

Harlh words, that, once eland d , mull ever fly 
Irrevocable. Prior. 

ToEla'pse. v.n. [elapfus, Latin.] To pafs away; to glide, 
away ; to run out without notice. 

There is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, which, 
fuffered to elapfe, and no foundation laid, feldom returns. Clariff. 

ELASTIC A L. 
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ELD 

ELA'STICAL. \adj. [ from k'hdu. ] Having the power of re- 
ELA'STICK. £ turning to the form from which it is didorted 
or withheld ; fpringy ; having the power of a fpring. 

By what elafiick engines did fhe rear 
The harry roof, and roll the orbs in air. Blackm . Creation. 

If the body is Compaq;, and bends or yields inward to 
preffion, without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and elajiick, 
returning to its figure with a force rifing from the mutual 
attraction of its parts. . Newton's Opt. 

The mod common diverfities of human conftitutions arife 
from the folids, as to their different degrees of drength Smd 
tenfion ; in fome being too lax and weak, in others too elajiick 
and drong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A fermentation muft be excited in fome affignable place, 
which may expand itfelf by its elajlical power, and break 
through, where it meets with the weaked refidance. Bentley. 
Elasticity. n.J [from elajiick.’] Force in bodies, by which 
they endeavour to redore themfelves to the podure from 
whence they were difplaced by any external force. Quincy. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight without rupture; 
but, at the fame time, cannot exert its elajlicity : take away 
fifty, and immediately it raifeth the weight. Arbutbn. on Alim. 
Me emptinefs and dulnefs could infpire, 

And were my elajlicity and fire. Pope’s Dunciad , b. i. 

ELA'TE. adj. [ elatus , Latin] Flufhed with fuccefs; ele- 
vated with profperity ; lofty ; haughty. 

Oh, thouo-hdels mortals ! ever blind to fate ! 

Too foon dejedled, and too foon elate ! Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

I, of mind elate , and fcorning fear, 

Thus with new taunts infult the monder’s ear. Pope sOdyJff. 
To El'atr. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To elevate with fuccefs ; to puff up with profperity. 

2. To exult ; to heighten. An unufual fenfe. 

, Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 

Elates his being, and unfolds his power. Thcnfons Autumn. 
ELAIE'RIUM. n.f [Latin.] An infpiffated juice, in frag- 
ments of flat and thin cakes, feldom thicker than a (hilling. 
It is light, of a friable texture ; a pale, dead, whitifh colour, 
and an acrid and pungent tafle. It is procured from the fruit 
of the wild cucumber ; the feeds of which fwim in a large 
quantity of an acrid and almofl cauflick liquor. It is a very 
violent and rough purge. Hill. 

Ela'tion. n.f [from elated] Haughtinefs proceeding from 
fuccefs ; pride of profperity. 

God began to punifh this vain elation of mind, by with- 
drawing his favours. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

EXBOW.- n.f. [elboja, Saxon.] 

1. The next joint or curvature of the arm below the fhoulder. 

In fome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 

You dream of triumphs in the rural (hade. Pope. 

2. Any flexure, or angle. 

Fruit-trees, or vines, fet upon a wall between elbows or 
buttrefles of done, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 

3. To be at the Elbow'. To be near ; to be at hand. 

Here (land behind this bulk. Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home : 

Quick, quick ; fear nothing, I’ll be at thy elbow . Shak. Othel. 
Elbowcha'ir. n.f. [ elbow and chair.] A chair with arms to 
fupport the elbows. 

Swans and elbowchairs , in the opera of Dioclefian, have 
danced upon the b.nglifli ffage with good fuccefs. Gay. 

E leowroom. n f. [elbow and room.] Room to dretch out the 
elbows on each fide ; perfect freedom from confinement. 

Now my foul hath clbowroom ; 

It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakefpeare. 
The natives are not fo many, but that there may be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventives alfo. Bacon. 
A politican muft put himfelf into a (fate of liberty, fo to 

provide elbowroom for his confluence to have its full play in. 

South’s Sermons. 

To E'lbow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To pufh with the elbow. 

One elbows him, onejudles in the (hole. Dryden s Juven. 

2. To pufh; to drive todiftance; to encrbach upon. 

It thrufts and dretches out, 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden. 

If fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 

He’ll make mad work, and elbow all his neighbours. Dryden. 
To E'lbow. v. n. To jut out in angles. Dift. 

ELD. n.f [ealb, Saxon; dd, Scottifh.] 

. 1 . Old age ; decrepitude. # 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwel d, 

As feeling^ wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. phieen. 
2. Old people; perfons worn out with years. 

Thy blazed youth 

Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld. Shakefpeare’ s Meafure for Meafure. 

He thought it touch’d his deity full near, 

If likewife he fome fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Of long uncoupled bed and childlefs eld. 


ELD 

EYder. adj. The comparative of eld, now corrupted to 


2 . 


ealb, ealbop, Saxon.] Surpaffing another in years'; fun/ 
having the privileges of primogeniture. * lV0 ‘’ 

They bring the comparifon of younger daughters comfort 
ing themfelves in attire to the example of their elder fi{{ " ' 

Htoktr, t. iv. r ' 

Let Fill the woman take y 

An elder than herfelf ; fo wears (lie to him, 

So fways (lie level in her hufband’s heart. Sh.TibelfthNi h 
How I firmly am refolv’d, you know; 

That is, not to bedow my ycunged daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the eider. SLTam. of the Ship™ 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree of aj* 
thority among the younger, by the fame means the father did 
among them. t ^ 

Fame’s high temple (lands ; r 

Stupendous pile ! not rear’d by mortal hands ! 

Whale’er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame excell’d. Pope’s Temp. of Fame 
E / lders. n.f [from elder.] 

1 . Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to credit and reverence 
Rebuke not an elder , but intreat him as a father, and the 
younger men as brethren. \ v l 

Our elders fay. 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their fferil curfe. Shakefpeare s Julius Cafar: 
Among the Lacedaemonians, the chief magiftrates, as they 
were, fo they are called, elder men. Raleigh’s H. of the World. 

The blufhing youth their virtuous awe difclofe, 

And from their (cats the reverend e'ders rofe. Sandp. 
A nee dors. 

Says the goofe, if it will be no better, e’en carry your 
head as your elders have done before ye. , KEjlranye. 

I lofe my patience, and I own it too, 

Where works are cenfur’d, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe- fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. Pepe, 
Thofe who are older than others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh chil- 
dren’s innocency to pray, and their elders to fay amen. Hooker. 
[Among the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 

[In the NewTedament.] Ecclefiafticks. 

6. [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen introduced into the kirk- 
polity in feflions, prefbyteries, fynods and affemblies. 

Flea-bitten fynod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana ; like the rude 
Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. CledvdanL 
E'lder. n.f [ellaya, Saxon.] d he name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little wood : the 
flowers are monopetalous, divided into feveral fegments, and 
expand in form of a rofe : thefe are, for the moll part, col- 
lected into an umbel, and are fucceeded by foft fucculent ber- 
ries, having three feeds in each. It may be eafiiy pi opagated 
from cuttings or feeds ; but the former, being the moll expe- 
ditious method, is generally praftifed. Fhe feafon for plant- 
ing. their cuttings is any time from September to March, 
th nailing them fix or eight inches into the ground. Dwarf 
elder is near London propagated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Look for thy reward 
Amoned the nettles at the elder tree. 

Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit. Sb.TitJnd. 

Then feek the bank where flowering elders crowd. Thom, 
E'lderly. adj. [from elder.] No longer young; bordering 
upon old age 

I have a race of orderly elderly people of both fexes at com- 
mand, who can bawl when I am deaf, and tread foftly when 
am giddy. ' Smft toPt- 

Eldership, n.f [from elder.] 

Seniority ; primogeniture. 

That all fhould Alibech adore, ’tis true; 

But fome refpeft is to my birthright due : „ 

My claim to her by eider/hip I prove. Dryden s Ind.Z -r 
Noe w<ye the elder (hip 
Of Artaxerxes worth our lead of fears, 

If Memnon’s interell did not prop his caufe. 

Prefbvtery ; ecclefiaftical fenate ; kirk-feffion. 

Here were the feeds flown of that controverfy which (prang 


4 
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1 . 


Rovji- 


2. 


Milton . 


up between Be*a and Eraftus, about the of» 

munications; whether there ought to be ln a , , 0 f t h a t 

elder f) : p, having power to excommunicate, an . p 

elder f to be of neceffity certam chofen out from amo g 

the laity for that purpofe. tQ ^ 

Eldest, adj. The fuperlative of eld, now ch D 

reals, ealbop, eal&yce, Saxon.] . 'mno-pniture. 

1 . The oldeft; the child that has the right of pun D 

We will ellablifh our edate upon 

Our chief Malcolm whom we 
The prince of Cumberland. , dr 

The mother’s and her eldefi daughter s giace, 

It teems, had brib’d him to prolong their (pace. _ ' T hr 


The 
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'Tbp nerfon that has lived moff years. 

• parents fignifies either' the oideft nten a«d women 

that have had children, or thofe who have l°ngeft^had 

EifcLpA'si. n.f [heknium, Latin.] A plant, named alfo 

TtT* a radiated flower, whofe florets are hermaphrodite ; 
but the femi-florets are female : both tliele are yd ow. 
r varies red on a naked placenta, crowned with down . a.l the 
parts are included in a fcalycup. To thdfe notes may be 
added, the leaves growing alternately on the da s, 
flowers on the top of the branches, botamfts enumer. 1 t 
thTrtv fpecies of this plant. The firft is the true elecampane, 
rlfed' in medicines : it grows wild in moft fields and meadows, 
and is cultivated in gardens, to furn.fh the fliops with i roots, 

which is the only part of the plant in ufe. _ " ' * 

The Germans have a method ol candying elecampane _ 
like ginger, to which they prefer it, and calUt German fpne. 

To ELECT, v. a. [elefius, Latin.] . 

j To choofe for any office or ufe; to take in preferenc 

others. _ , , 

I-Tenry his fon is chofen king, though young ; 

And Lewis of France, elected fird, beguil’d. Dan. C. E ar. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whofe confent 
he was chofen, eledted a hundred fenators out of the ccm- 
moners Swift on the Dijfenfions in Athens and Rome. 

2 . [ in theology.] To feleft as an object of eternal mercy. 

Some I have chofen of peculiar grace, 

Eletf above the red : fo is my will. Mi A ms Paradije Loft. 
Ele'ct. adj [from the verb.] 

j . Chofen ; taken by preference from among others. 

You have here, lady, 

And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers; 

Of Angular integrity and learning; 

Yea, the ele£t of the land, who are afiembl d 
To plead your caufe. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

2 . Chofen to an office, not yet in pofleffion. . 

The bifhop deft takes the oaths of iupremacy, canonical 
obedience, and againd fimony ; and then the dean of the 
arches reads and fubferibes the fentences. Ayhffe s Parergon. 

7. [In theology.] Chofen as an objed of eternal mercy. 

A vitious liver, believing thatChrid died for none but the 
elec 7 , (hall have attempts made upon him to reform and amend 
his life. . . Elammond. 

Election, n.f [eleftio, Latin.] _ 

s. The a 61 of chufing; the aft of felefting one or more from 

a Greater number for any ufe or office ; choice. 

If the election of the minider fhould be committed to every 
feveral parilh, do you think that they would oh ufe the 
meeted. _ . Whitgtft. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality, and popular heat, 
eleftions were carried in many places. King Charles. 

Him, not thy election. 

But natural neceffity, begot. Milton’s Paradife Lof . , b. x. 
As charity is, nothing can more increafe the ludre and 
beauty than a prudent cleftion of objects, and a fit application 
of it " to them. S pratt’s Sermons. 

2. The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind. 

Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will! 

Now, if God’s pow’r fhould her election bind, 

Her motions then would ceafe, and dand all dill. Davies. 

3 Voluntary preference. 

. He calls upon the finders to turn themfelves and live ; he 

tells us, that he has fet before us life and death, and referred 
it to our own deftion which we will chufe. Rogers s Sermons. 

4. [In theology.] The predetermination of God by which any 
were felefted for eternal life. 

The conceit about abfolute election to eternal life, fome 
entbufiads entertaining, have been made remifs in the pradtice 
of virtue. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

Since the late diffiolution of the club, many perfons 
put up for the next deftion. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 550. 

Tle'ctive. add. [from eleft.] Exerting the power of choice; 
regulated or bedowed by eleftion or choice. 

will fay pofitively and refolutely, that it is impoffible an 
elective monarchy fliould be lo free and abfolute as an here- 
ditary. Bacon. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradiftion ; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice : whereas all 
moral goodnefs confifteth in the eleftive aft of the under- 
ffanding will. Crew's Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 2. 

The lad change of their government, from eleftive to he- 
reditary, has made it feem hitherto of lefs force, and unfitter 
for aft ion abroad. Temple. 

Ele'ctively. adv. [from eleft.] By choice; with preference 
of one to another. 

How or why that fhould have fuch an influence upon the 
fpitits, as to drive them into thofe mufcles deftively, I am not 
jfubtile enough to diffiem. Ray on the Creadon . 

Vol, JL 
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They work not chalvel,, or upon P 10 P 0 £‘T° 
an end of their operations. 

Elector, jt.f [from eleft.] _ „ rr nffirer 
He that has a vote in the choice of any officer 
From the new world her filver and her gol 
Came, like a temped, to confound ^the ok ; 

Feeding with thefe the brib’d eleftors hopes, 

Alone file gave us emperors and popes. German 

who has a voice in the choice of the uerma 


1. 


adj. [from eleftor.] Having the dignity of an 
n.f [ from eleftor. ] 


The territory of an 


2. A prince 
emperour. 

Electoral. 
eleftor. 

Electorate. 

cl He r h, s a ere at and powerful king for his fon-in-law ; and 
cf himfelf command, when he pleaTes, the whole ftreng 
of an ehaorate in the empire. Mdrfons Freeholder, N • H- 

ftsssi riSStt 

srsa » .««•> -» 

eleftrick. 

2 ’ A Change^l v er plate orveffel into the compound dwff, being 
a kind of filver deft re, and turn the red into coin. Bacon. 

ELECTRICAL. 7 rf rom eleftrum. See Elect re.] 
ELECTRICK ^ •> *- 

, Attractive without magnetifm ; attraftive by a peculiar pro- 
‘ perty, fuppofed once to belong chiefly to amber 
h By eleftrick bodies do I conceive not fuch only as ta *Y u P 
light bodies, in which number the ancients only placed jett 
and amber ; but fuch as, conveniently placed, attraft all bo- 
dies palpable. Brown’s V ulgar Err ours, b. 11. c. 4; 

An eleftrick body can by friftion emit an exhalation fo fub- 
tile, and yet fo potent, as by its emiffion to caufe no fenlible 
diminution of the weight of the eleftrick body, and to be ex- 
panded through afphere, whofe diameter is above two feet, 
and yet to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gold, at 
the didance of above a foot from the eleftrick body. Newton. 

2. Produced by an eleftrick body. . 

If that attraftion were not rather eleftncal than magne- 
tical, it was wonderous what Helmont deiiveietn concerning 
a glafs, wherein the magidery of loaddone was prepared, 
which retained an attraftive quality. Brown’s V ulgar ^ Errours. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloath, or the end of 
one’s finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glafs, the eleftrick vapour, excited by friftion, will, by dafhing 
againd the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an 
agitation as to emit light. _ Nezvton s 

Electri'city. n. J. [from eleftrick. See Electre.] A 
property in fome bodies, whereby, when rubbed fo as tQ grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or fuch like fubdances, 
to them. Kjuincy. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of eleftricity ; 
but the indudry of the prefent age, fird excited by the expe- 
riments of Gray , has difeovered in eleftricity a multitude of 
philofophical wonders. Bodies eleftrified by a fphere of glafs, 
turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the eleftrical vapour, as, if difeharged 
at once upon a human body, would endanger life. D he force 
of this vapour has hitherto appeared indantaneous, perfons at 
both ends of a long chain feeming to be druck at once. The 
philofophers are now endeavouring to intercept the drokes of 
lightning. 

Electuary, n.f [ eleftarium Collin’s Aur el. which is now 
written deftuary.] A form of medicine made of conferves, 
and powders, in the confidence of honey. I he form is 
attended with confiderable inconveniencies ; for eleftuaries , 
generally made up with honeys or fyrup, when the confidence 
is too thin, are apt to ferment ; and when too thick, to candy. 
By both which the ingredients will either be entirely altered 
in their nature, or impaired in their virtues. Quincy. 

We meet with divers eleftuaries , which have no ingredient, 
except fugar, common to any two of them. Boyle’s Se. Chym. 
Ele E M O's Y N A R {.. adj. [IXwpoavm.] 

1. Living upon alms ; depending upon charity. 

It is little better than an ablurdity, that the caufe fhould be 

an eleemofynary for its fubfidence to its effefts, as a nature pof- 
teriour to and dependent on itfelf. Gianv. Scepf c. 18. 

2. Given in charity. 

Elega'nce. I n.f [ elgantia , Latin.] Beauty of art; ra* 
ElegaTcy. ) ther foothing than driking ; beauty without 
grandeur. 

St. Augudine, out of a kind of fegancy in writing, makes 
fome difference. Raleigh’s H fiery cf the World. 

Thefe quedions have more propriety, and elegancy , under- 
dood of the old world. Burnet. 

My compofitions in gardening are altogether Pindarick, and 
run into the beautiful wildnefs of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. Spectator, N°. 477. 

ELE'GANT. adj. [ degans , Latin ] 

1. Pleafing with minuter beauties. 

7 X Triflec 


Trifles 
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Triflies them Elves are elegant in him. Pope. 

There may ’ft thou find fome elegant retreat. London. 

£. Nice ; not coaiTe ; not grofs. 

Polite with candour, elegant with eafe. Pope. 

Elegantly, adv. [from elegant.'] 

1. In fuch a manner as to pleafe without elevation. 

2. Neatly ; nicely; with minute beauty. 

Whoever would write elegantly , muft have regard to the 
different turn and juncture of every period : there muft be 
proper diftances and paufes. Pope's Gdyjfey , Notes. 

ElegEack. adj. \_clegiacus , Latin.] 

1. Ufed in elegies. 

2. Pertaining to elegies. 

3* Mournful ; forrowful. 

Let elegiack lay the woe relate. 

Soft as the breath of diftant flutes. Gays Trivia. 

E'legy. n.f [ elegus , Lktin.J 

1. A mournful long. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon brambles, 
all forfooth deifying the name of Rofalind. Sbak. As you like it. 

2. A funeral fong. 

So on meanders banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful fwan fings her own elegy. Dryden. 

3. A fhort poem without points or turns. 

E'LEMENT. n.f. [ element urn , Latin.] 

1. The firft or conftituent principle of any thing. 

If nature fhould intermit her courfe, thole principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, fhould lofc the qualities which now they 
have. Hooker , b. i. f 3. 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning the num- 
ber of thofe ingredients of bodies, which fome call elements , 
and others principles. Boyle s Phyf Confider. 

Simple fubftances are either fpirits, which have no manner 
of compofition, or the firft principles of bodies, ufually called 
elements , of which other bodies aie compounded. Watts. 

2. The four elements, ufually fo called, are earth, fire, air, 
water, of which our world is compofed. 

The king is but a man : the violet fmells to him as it doth 
to me ; and the element fhews to him as it doth to me. SbakeJ. 

My deareft After, fare thee well ; 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 

Thy fpirits all of comfort. Shakcf, A nth. and Cleopatra. 

The king, 

Contending with the fretful elements , 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea, 

Or fwell the curled waters. * Shakcj'peare s King Lear. 
The heavens and the earth will pafs away, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. P tier. 

Here be four of you were able to make a good world ; 
for you are as differing as the four elements. Bacon's Hoi. War . 

He from his flaming fhip his children fent, 

To perifh in a. milder element. Waller. 

3. The proper habitation or fphere of any thing: as water of 
fifh. 

We are Ample men ; we do not know fhe works by charms, 
by fpells, and fuch dawbry as is beyond our element . Shakefp. 

Our torments may, in length of time. 

Became our elements. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii L 275. 
They fhew that they are out of their element , and that logick 
is none of their talent. Baker s Rcfiettions on Learning . 

4. An ingredient; a conftituent part. 

Who fet the body and the limbs 
Of this great fpor t together, as you guefs ? 

One fure that promifes no element 

In fuch a bufinefs. Shakefpeare's Henry V III. 

5. The letters of any language. 

6. The lowed: or firft rudiments of literature or fcience. 

With religion it fareth as with other fciences ; the firft de- 
livery of the elements thereof muft, for like confideration, be 
framed according to the weak and {lender capacity of young 
beginners. Hooker , b. v. f. 10. 

Every parifh fhould keep a petty fchoolmafter, which fhould 
bring up children in the firft elements of letters. Spenfer on Irel. 

We, when we were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 

There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in the ele- 
ments of painting, than an ignorant mafter. Dryden s Dufrefn. 

To E'lement. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound of elements. 

Whether any one fuch body be met with, in thofe faid to 
be elemented bodies, I now queftion. Boyles Scept. Chym. 

2. To conftitute ; to make as a firft principle. 

Dull fublunary lover’s love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 

Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. Donne. 

Elemental, adj. [from element.] 

1 . Produced by fome of the four elements. 

If dufky fpots are vary’d on his brow. 

And ftreak’d with red, a troubl’d colour fhow ; 
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That ffllen mixture {hall at once declare 

Winds, ram and ftorms, and elemental war. Dryden' s V 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, ^ 

Andfip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. D 

2. Anfing from firft principles. ^°P e > 

. Leeches are by fome accounted poifon not properlv ,k 
is, by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or fo Jl P 
elemental repugnancy ; but inwardly taken, thev fall™ “ 
the ve.ns, and occafion an effufion of blood. BrLdfT " 
Element arity. n.f. [from elementary. 1 V,J,l 

rudiments or firft principles; finiplicity of nature; abfence tf 
compofition; being uncompounded. e °‘ 

A very large clafs of creatures in the earth, far abm/ P ^ 
_ condition of elementarily. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, h ii , 
Elementary, adj. [ from elementary. J ^compounded! 
having only one principle or conftituent part. 5 

All rain water contains in it a copious fediment of terreftrh! 
matter, and is not a Ample elementary water. Ray on the Great 

I he elementary falts of animals are not the "fame as\h 

ELEC *T ftS,ati0n ' ° H ***■ 

This drug is improperly called gum elemi, being a refin 
The genuine elemi is brought from ./Ethiopia in flattifh malfes 
or in cylinders, of a yellowifh colour. Its fmell is acrid and 
refinous. It is very rare in Europe, and fuppofed to be nro 
duced by a tree of the olive kind. The fpurious or American 
ele?m , ^e only kind known, is of a whitifh colour 

with a greater or lefs tinge of a greenifh or yellowifh. It is 
of an agreeable fmell, and of an acrid and bitterifh tafte It 
proceeds from a tall tree, which the Brafilians wound at 
night, and in the morning collect the refin that has run 

ou / t - Hill's Materia Medico. 

Ele nch. n.J. [elenchus, Latin.] An argument ; a fophifm. 

I he firft delufion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
tation might be the fame elench continued, as when he faid 
Ye fhall not die; that was, in his equivocation, you {hall not 
incur prefent death. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c . 4. 

Difcover the fallacies of our common adverfary, that old 
fophifter, who puts the moft abufive elenchs on us. Be. of Piety. 
Ele'gts.. n.f Some name the apples in requeft in the' cyder 
countries fo; not known by that name in feveral parts 
of England. Mortimer s Art cf Husbandry. 

ELephant. n.f [ elephas , Latin.] The largeft of all qua- 
drupeds, of whofe fagacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
underftanding, many lurprifing relations are given. This ani- 
mal is not carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts 
of pulfe ; and it is faid to be extremely long lifed. It is na- 
turally very gentle ; but when enraged, no creature is more 
terrible. He is fupplied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
lage, like a large trumpet, which hangs between his teeth, 
and ferves him for hands : by one blow with his trunk he will 
kill a camel or a horfe, and will raife a prodigious weight 
with it. His teeth are the ivory fo well known in Europe, 
fome of which have been feen as large as a man’s thigh, and a 
fathom in length. Wild elephants are taken with the help of 
a female ready for the male : fhe is confined to a narrow 
place, round which pits are dug ; and thefe being covered 
with a little earth fcattered over hurdles, the male elephants 
eafily fall into the fnare. In copulation the female receives 
the male lying upon her back ; and fuch is his pudicity, that 
he never covers the female fo long as any one appears in 

Calmet. 


fight. 


He loves to hear, 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 

And bears with glaffes, elephants with holes. Sh. Jul. Ca 
The elephant hath joints, but not for courtefy; 

His legs are for neceflity, not fiexure. Sh. Trail. amlCreJfui 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. 

High o’ er the gate, in elephant and gold, 

The crowd fhall Caefar’s Indian war behold. Dryden s J , ir i 
Elephantiasis, n.f [ clephantiafis , Latin.] A fpecies 1 
leprofy, fo called from covering the {kin with incruftafioi 
like thofe on the hide of an elephant. 

Elepha'ntine. adj. \_elephantinus, Latin.] Pertaining to tt 
elephant. 

To E'LEVATE. v. a. \_elsvo , Latin.] 

1. To raife up aloft. 

This fubterranean heat or fire, which elevates the water 01 
of the abyfs. Ifocdwar. 

2. To exalt; to dignify. 

3. To raife the mind with great conceptions. 

Others apart fat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reafon’d high . 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milt. • 
In all that great extent, wherein the mind wanders, 1 
thofe remote fpeculations it may feem to be elepatcd wit , 
ftirs not beyond fenfe or reflection. 

Now rifing fortune elevates his mind, ^ ^ 

He (bines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

4. To elate the mind with vicious pride, ^ 
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< To leffen by detraaion. This fenfe, 'though legitimately 

J deduced from the Latin, is not now in ule. „ 

When the judgments of learned men arc al edged againft 
you, what do they but either elevate their credit, or oppo c 
unto them the judgments of others as learned ? b 11. 

ETevate. part. adj. [from elevated.] Exalted; raffed alo t. 

On each fide an imperial city ftood. 

With tow’rs and temples proudly elevate v 

On (even fmail hills. Milton's Paradife Regain d, b. 11. 

Eleva'tion. n f [ elevatio, Latin.] 

It The adt of raffing aloft. . , 

The difruption of the ftrata, the elevation of fome, 
depreffion of others, did not fall out by chance but were 
direaed by a difeerning principle. W oodward s Bat. Hijiory. 

2. Exaltation ; dignity. . 

A no-els, in their feveral degrees of elevation above us, may 

be endowed with more comprehenfive faculties. Locke. 

■o. Exaltation of the mind by noble conceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poflible apphcatiori 
and elevation of (pint, with all the heart, foul and mind. Norris. 

4. Attention to objects above us. 

All which different elevations of fpirit unto God, aic con 

tained in the name of prayer. H f oker ? h ' w - f' 

5 _ The height of any heavenly body with refpea to the 

horizon. . , . . r ... 

<ome latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe which 

have more than feventy three degrees of northern elevation, 
as Nova Zembla. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 

Eleva'tor. n.f [from elevate.] A raifer or lifter up, applied 
to fome chirurgical inftruments put to fuch ufes. Quincy. 

ELE VEN, adj. l>nblepen, Saxon.] Ten and one; one more 

than ten. 

Had I a dozen fons, each in my love anke, and none lets 
dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rathei eleven die 
nobly for their country, than one voluptuoufly furfeit out of 
adt i on Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Eleventh, adj. [from eleven.] The next in order to the 

In the eleventh chapter he returns to fpeak of the building 
of Babel. Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

ELF. n.f plural elves, [eilf, Welfh. Baxter’s Gloff] 

V. A wandering fpirit, fuppofed to be feen in wild unfrequented 

places. 

Through this houfe give glimmering light. 

By the dead and drowfie fire ; 

Every elf, and fairy fprite. 

Hop as light as bird from briar. Sbak. Midf Night's Dream. 

The king of elfs and little fairy queen 
Gambol’ d on heaths, and danc’d on ev’ry green. Dryden. 

If e’er one vifion touch’d thy infant thought. 

Of all the nurfe and all the prieft have taught ; 

Of airy elves by moon-light {hadow feen, 

The filver token, and the circled green. Pope's R. of the L. 
2 . A devil. 

That we friay angels feem, we paint them elves ; 

And are but fatires to fet up ourfelves. Dryden' s EJji on Sat. 

However it was civil, an angel or elf ; 

For he ne’er could have fill’d it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 
To Elf. v. a. [from the noun.] To entangle hair in fo intri- 
cate a manner, that it is not to be unravelled. This the vul- 
gar have fuppofed to be the work of fairies in the night; 
and all hair fo matted together, hath had the name of elf- 
locks. Hanmer. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. Shakcf K. Lear. 
E'lflock. n.f [ elf and lock. ] Knots of hair twifted by 
elves. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night. 

And cakes the elfocks in foul fluttifh hairs, 

Which, once untangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shakefp. 
To ELECITE. v. a. [ elicio , Latin ] To ftrike out ; to fetch 
out by labour or art. 

Although the fame truths may be elicited, and explicated by 
the contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evi- 
denced in the contemplation of man. Plale's Origin of Mank. 

He elicits thofe aCts out of the meerlapfed ftate of human 
nature. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Eli'cit. adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought into a 61 ; brought 
from poflibility to real exiftence. 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and not the 
formal elicit a£l of meeknefs ; meeknefs being ordinarily an- 
nexed to thefe virtues. Hammond’s PraEl. Catech. 

Thefchools difpute whether, in morals, the external aCtion 
fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit act of 
the will. South's Sermons . 

Elicita'tion. n.f. [from elicio , Latin.] 

That elicitathn which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into adt: that drawing which they 
mention, is merely from the appetibility of the object. Bramh. 
To EiYde. v. d. [ elido , Latin.] To cut in pieces. 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, from whom thefe 
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oliieflions proceed, fly for defence. When the force and firengtli 
of the argument is elided. Hooker , . iv. J. t 

Eligibility, n.f. [from eligible.] Worthinefs to be c iOien, 
The bufinefs of the will is not to judge concerning the 
nature of things, but to chufe them in confluence of the 
report made by the underftanding, as to their e hgibv.ity 01 

goodnefi. Fidd “' s Serm T 

ELIGIBLE, adj. [eligibilis, Latin] Fit to be chofen 5 worthy 

of choice ; preferable. 

A Britffh miniftry ought to be fatisfied, if, allowing to 
every particular man that his private (cheme is wileft, they 
can perfuade him that next to his own plan, that of uie go- 
vernment is the moft eligible. Addfon s Freeholder , N . 40. 

Did they really think, that going on with the war was more 
eligible for' their country than the leaft abatement of thofe 
conditions ? Swift. 

That the moft plain, fhort, and lawful way to any good 
end, is more eligible than one directly contrary in fome oi all 
of thefe qualities. Swift. 

Certainty, in a deep diftrefs, is more eligible than fufpenfe. 

CtariJTa. 

Eligibleness, n.f [from eligible.] Worthinefs to be chofen ; 
preferablenefs. 

Elimination, n.f [elimino, Latin.] T he act of banifhing ; 

the act of turning out of doors ; rejection. Dio 7 . 

Eli'sion. n.f [ elifio , Latin.] 

1 . The adt of cutting off : as, th ' attempt, there is an elifion of 
a fyllable. 

You will obferve the abbreviations and eltjions , by which 
ccnfonants of moft obdurate founds are joined together, with- 
out any foftening vowel to intervene. Swift. 

2. Divifion ; feparation of parts. 

T he caufe given of found, that it would be an elifion of the 
air, whereby, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting 
or dividing, or elfe an attenuating of the air, is but a term 
of ignorance. Bacon's hatural Hijiory, N‘ . 124. 

Elixa'tion. n.f \_elixus , Latin.] The act of boiling or 
ftewing any thing. 

Even to ourfelves, and more perfedt animals, water per- 
forms no fubftantial nutrition ; ferving for refrigeration, dilu- 
tion of folid aliment, and its eiixation in the ftomach. Brown. 
Eli'xir. n.f. [Arabick.] 

1. A medicine made by ftrohg infufion, where the ingredients 

are -almoft diflolved in the menftruum, and give it a thicker 
confidence than a tindfure. Quincy. 

For when no healing aft prevail’d. 

When cordials and elixirs fail’d, 

On your pale cheek he dropp’d the fhow’r. 

Reviv’d you like a dyiug flow’r. Waller. 

2. The liquor, or whatever it be, with which chymifts hope to 
tranfinute metals to gold. 

No chymift yet the elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne . 

3. The extradl or quinteiffence of any thing. 

In the foul, when the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior paflions and aftedlions following, there arifes a fere- 
nity infinitely beyond the higheft quinteffence and elixir of 
worldly delight. South's Sermons. 

4. Any cordial ; or invigorating fubftance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure ! Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 
Elk. n.f. [celc, Saxon ] 

The elk is a large and (lately animal of the flag kind. The 
neck is fhort and (lender ; the ears nine inches in length, and 
four in breath. The colour of its coat in Winter is greyifh, 
in Summer it is paler ; generally three inches in length, and 
equalling horfehair in thicknefs. The upper lip of the elk is 
large. The articulations of its legs are clofe, and the liga- 
ments hard, fo that its joints are lefs pliable than thofe^of 
other animals. The horns of the male elk are fhort and 
thick near the head, Where it by degrees expands into a great 
breadth, with feveral prominences in its edges. Elks live in 
herds, and are very timorous. The hoof of the left hinder 
font only, has been famous for the cure of epilepfies ; but it is 
probable, that the hoof of any other animal will do as 

* cl! - . Hill’s Mat. Mid. 

And, fcarce his head 

Rais’d o’er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies fiumb’ring fallen in the white abyfs. Thomfon's Winter . 
Ell. n.J. [eln, Saxon.] 

1. A meafure containing forty-fivd inches, or a yard and a 
quarter. 

1 hey are faid to make yearly forty thoufand pieces of lin- 
nen cloath, reckoning two hundred ells to the piece. Addifon - 

2. It is taken proverbially for a long meafure. ’ J 

Acquit thee bravely, play tne man ; 

Look not on pleafures as they come, but &o : 

Defer not the laft virtue ; life’s poor fpan 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. Herbert. 

ellipsis! 





ELLIPSIS. n. f. [yXXsMJW?. ] 

I » A figure of rhetorick, by which fomething is left out hecef- 
fary to be fupplied by the hearer. 

The words are delivered by way of ellipfis,Rom. iv. 18. Ha?n?n . 

2j [In geometry.] An oval figure, being generated from the 
fedfion of a cone, by a plane cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the bafe, which produces a circle, and 
meeting with the bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, defcribe an ellipjis parallel to the 
horizon. Wilkins s Daedalus. 

The planets could not poflibly acquire fuch revolutions in 
circular orbs, or in elli-bfes very little eccentrick. Bentley. 
Ei.li'ptical. } adj . [from ellipfs.] Having the form of an 
Elli'ptick. > ellipfis ; oval. 

Since the planets move in elliptic k orbits, in one of whofe* 
foci the fun is, and by a radius from the fun defcribe equal 
areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, 
but the harmonica] circulation, can account for ; we muft find 
out a jaw for the paracentrical motion, that may make the 
orbits elliptick. . Cheyne' s PhiL Prin. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, the pupil is 
oval or elliptical ; the greateff diameter going tranfverfely from 
fide to fide. Cheyne' s PhiL Prin. 

Elm. n.f \_ulmus, Latin; elm, Saxon.] 

1. The name of a tree. 'The flower confifts of one leaf, ftriped 

like a bell, having many (lamina in the center: from the bot- 
tom arifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous or 
leafy fruit, almoff he&rt-fhaped ; in the middle of which is 
placed a pear-fbaped feed-veflel, containing one feed of the 
farfie fhape. The fpecies are, the common rough-leaved elm; 
the witch hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by fome called the Bri- 
tifh elm ; the fmooth-leaved or witch elm. It is generally 
believed neither of them were originally natives of this coun- 
try ; but they have propagated themfelves by feeds and fuckers 
in fuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out, where they have had 
long poffeflion ; efpecially in hedgerows, where there is har- 
bour for their roots, which will fend forth various twigs. 
They are very proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders 
of fields, where they will thrive better than when planted in 
a wood or clofe plantation, and their fbade will not be very 
injurious to whatever grows under them. They are alfo pro- 
per to plant at a diftance from a garden, or building, to break 
the violence of winds ; for they may be trained up in form of 
ail hedge, keeping them cut every year, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet : but they fhould not be planted too near a garden 
•where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, becaufe the roots 
of the elm run fuperficially near the top of the ground, and 
will intermix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
of nourifhment. Miller. 

The rural feat, 

Whofe lofty elms and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who high amid’ the boughs, 

In early Spring, bis airy city builds. Thomfon s Spring. 

2. It was ufed to fupport vines, to which the poets allude. 

Thou art an elm , my hufband ; I a vine, 

Whofe weaknefs married to thy ftronger (late, 

Makes me with thy ftrength to communicate. Shahefpeare. 
Eloco'tion. n.f. [ elocutio , Latin.] 

1 . The pow r cr of fluent fpeech. 

A travelled doctor of phvfick, of bold, and of able elo- 
cution. ' JVotton. 

2. Eloquence; flow of language. 

Whofe tafte, too long forborne, at firft effay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for fpeech to (peak thy praife. Milton . 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, 
fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts with elocution. Dryden. 

3. The power of expreflion or diction. 

The third happinefs of this poet’s imagination is elocution, 
or the art of cloathing or adorning that thought fo found, and 
varied, in apt, fignificant, and founding words. Dryden . 

E'logy. n.f. [ eloge , French.] Praife; panegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledidtions, which at 
the prince’s arrival did vanifh into praifes and elegies. IVotton. 
If I durft fay all I know of the elogies received from abroad 

concerning him, I fhould offend the modefty of our author. 

Boyle. 

Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or elogy, 
have confidered this fubjedt. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To Elo'igne. v. a. [ eloigner , French.] To’ put at a diftance ; 
to remove one far from another. Now difufed. 

From worldly cares himfeif he did eloin , 

And greatly fhunned many exercife. Fairy Queen, h. i. c. 4. 

I’ll tell thee now, dear love ! what thou (halt do 
To ansrer deftiny, as fhe doth us ; 

How I fhall fray I though fhe eloigne me thus. 

And how poflerity (hall know it too. Donne. 

To ELCfNGATE. via. [from longus, Latin.] To lengthen; 

to draw out ; to protradt ; to ftretch. 

To Elc/ngate. v. n. To go off to a diftance from any 

lining. 
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About Cape Frio in Brafilia, the South point of r 
pats varyeth twelve degrees unto the Weft ; but elonraL * f ' 
the coaft of Brafilia, towards the fhore of Africa ° Itv^x 

eaftward. Brown’s Vulgar Errmn, b. iff? 

Elonga'tion. n.f [from elongate.] ' 2 * 

1 . The act of ftretching or lengthening itfelf. 

}° this motion of elongation of the fibres, is owin<r t!« 
V<riion or conglutination of the parts of the body, whenV ? 
are feparated by a wound Arhut fg t olZfl 

2. 1 he ftate of being ftretched. 

3. [In medicine.] An imperfedi luxation, when the ligament of 

any joint is fo extended or relaxed as to lengthen the limb 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of its place. ’ 

Elongations are the effeft of an humour foaking ^m 0n ^ 
ligament, thereby making it liable to be ftretched, and to b® 

. thruft quite out upon every little force. Wf emails Surgery 

4. Diftance ; fpace at which one thing is diftant from another. * 

The diftant points in the celeftial expanfe appear to the ev® 
in fo fmall a degree of elongation from another, as bears r 


proportion to what is real. Glanv, Scepf c . u, 

5. Departure; removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that of 
defeent, or elongation . Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c . 2. 

To ELO'PE. v. a. [ loopen , to run, Dutch.] To run away* 
to break loofe; to efcape from law or reftraint. 

It is neceftary to treat women as members of the body po- 
litick, fince great numbers of them have eloped from their 
allegiance. . Addifon's Freeholder , N<>. 32. 

What from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him elope . Prior. 

The fool whofe wife elopes fome thrice a quarter, 

For matrimonial folace dies a martyr. Pope's hp, of Horace. 
Elopement, n.f. [from elope.] Departure from juft reftraint; 
rejedlion of lawful power. 

An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife from her 
hufband to live with an adulterer, and with whom (he lives in 
breach of the matrimonial vow. Ayliffes Parcrm. 

The negligent hufband, trufting to the efficacy of this prin- 
ciple, w 7 as undone by his wife’s elopement from him. Arbutbiot. 
Ei.ops. n.f [ sxo-f. ] A fifh; reckoned however b y Milton 
among the ferpents. 

Scorpion and nfp, and amphifbena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear, 

And dipfas. Milton's Paradife Left, b. x. /. 525. 

Eloquence, n.f. [ eloquentia , Latin.] 
r. The power pf fpeaking with fluency and elegance; ora- 
tory. 

Adtion is eloquence , and the eyes of th" ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakefp. Qoriolanui . 

2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 

Say (lie be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility, 

And fay (lie uttereth piercing eloquence. Shaltefpean. 

F it words attended on his weighty fenfe, 

And mild perfuafion flow’d in eloquence. Pope's Odyjfy, b. vii. 
E'loquent. adj. \_eloquens, Latin ] Having the power ot ora- 
tory ; having the power of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain of fifty, and 
the honourable man, and the counlellor, and the cunning arti- 
ficer, and the eloquent orator. h 1, 3 * 

O death ! all eloquent , you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ’tis man we love. . Pop. 
Else, pronoun, [elley, Saxon ] Other; one befides : it is ap- 
plied both to perfons and things. . 

To ftand ftained withe-travel, and fvveating with defire to 
fee him ; thinking of nothing elfc , putting all affairs efe m 
oblivion, as if there were nothing elfe to be done but to fee 
hi m . " Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 11. 

Should he or any efe fearch, he will find evidence '■ ot t £ 
Divine Wifdom. r Hales Origin of Mankind. 

He fays, ’twas then with him, as now with you ; 

He did it when he had nothing elfe to do. DtnbaM. 

Else. adv. Other wife. 

Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch ought of mme befide, by lot my due, 

But ftand aloof, and think profane to view : 

This faulchion, elfc, not hitherto withffood, 

Thefe hoftile fields (hall fatten with thy blood. l ffj 
What ways are there whereby we fhould be aflured* 
either by an internal impreflion of the notion A a 0( \ 
our minds, or elfe by fuch external and vifible e e 
reafon tells us muft be attributed to ioiiit? caufe. it °J° 

2. Befide; except that mentioned. ./.. 

Pleasures which no where elfe were to be found, 

And all Eiyfium in a fpot of ground. 

E'l SEWHERE. adv. [ elfe and ivhcre. ] 

1. In any other place. . u e found 

There are here divers trees, which are hot 
elfewhere. . Mots DeJ c r,ptmof * ^ . 

As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, 01 > /-////, 

where to find them efewherc he knew not. -* v ^ f 0 ‘r 
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For, if we chance to fix our thoughts elfewhere , 

Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 

Henceforth oracles are ceas’d, 

And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos, or elfewhere. Paradife Reg. 
Although feafoned bodies may and do live near as long in 
London as elfewhere , yet new-comers and children do not. 

Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality. 

2. In other places ; in fome other place. 

They which elfewhere complain, that difgrace and injury 
is offered to the meaneft miniftcr, when the magiftrate ap- 
pointed! him what to wear, think the graved prelates no com- 
petent judges to appoint where it is fit for the minifter to 
ftand. Hooker , b. v. f 29. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elfewhere. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Beftow, bafe man, thy idle threats elfewhere ; 

My mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. Dryden. 

If it contradict what he fays efewhere , it is no new or 
ftrange thing. Tillotfon , Preface. 

To Elu'cidate. v. a. \_elucido, Latin.] To explain; to clear; 
to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let us confider it. Boyle. 

Elucida'tion. n.f. [from elucidate .] Explanation; expo- 
fition. 

We (hall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, fubjoin 
the following experiment. Boyle. 

Elucida'tor. n.f. [from elucidate .] Explainer; expofitor; 
commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe of ignorance 
and age, and yet more by their pedantical elucidators. Abbot. 

To ELUDE, v. a. [ eludo , Latin.] 

1. To efcape by ftratagem; to avoid any mifehief or danger by 
artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, efcape or 
elude the punifhment of any law yet invented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his conduct 
than the refentments of human juftice, whenever he can pre- 
fume himfeif cunning enough to elude , rich enough to bribe, 
cr ftrong enough to refift it, will be under no reftraint. Rogers. 

2. To mock by an unexpedted efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in fhades, eludes her eager fwain; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope's Spring. 

EluTible. adj. [from, elude. ~\ Poflible to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infilled on than the 
happinefs of trials by juries; yet if this blefled part of our 
law be eludible by power and artifice, we (hall have little rca- 
fom to boaft. Swift. 

Elves. The plural of elf. See Elf. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 

Fays, fiuries, genii, elves and demons hear. Pope. 

Elv'elo'ck. n.f [from and lock. ] Knots in the haif 
fuperftitioufly fuppofed to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling elveLcks , 
or complicated hairs of the head. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v. 

Elvish, adj. [from elves, the plural of elf: it had been written 
more properly elfijh .] Relating to elves, or wandering fpirits. 

Thou ,elvif) markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 

The (lave .of nature, and the fon of hell! Shakefp. R. III. 

No mufe hath been fo bold. 

Or of the latter, or the old, 

Thofe elvifh fecrets to unfold, 

, Which lie from others reading. Draxton. 

Elu'mbateo. adj. [elumbis,' Lat.] Weakened in the loins. Dift. 

Elusion, n.f. yelufio, Latin.] An efcape from enquiry or 
examination ; a fraud ; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranfmutation of metals, de- 
tects the impoftures and elufions of thofe who have pretended 
t0 / Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

El.u'sive. adj. [from elude.'] Pradftifing elufion ; ufing arts to 
efcape. 

Flu five of the bridal day, (lie gives 
Pond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. Pope's Odyff. 

Elusory., adj. [from elude.] lending to elude; tending to 
deceive; fraudulent; deceitful; fallacious. 

It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, ambufeade 
retreats, and elufory tergiverfation. Brown' s' Vulgar Errours. 

ToElu^te. v. a. [ eluo , Latin.] To wafli off. 

. 7 more oii y any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; becaufe 
it is harder to be eluud by the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. ■ 

1 o EluTriate. v. a. [ elutrio , Latin.] To decant; or drain 
out. 

'Fhe preffure of the air upon the lungs is much lefs than it 
has been computed by fome ; but (till it is fomething, and the 
alteration of one tenth of its force upon the lungs muft pro- 
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The river of life, through midft of heaven, . 

Rolls o’er elyfian flowers her amber dream. Milton. 

Ely'stum. n.f [Latin ] The place aftigned by the heathens 
to happy fouls; any place exquifitely plealant. 

'To have thee with thy lips to ftop my mouth, 

So (hould’ft thou either turn my flying foul. 

Or I (hould breathe it fo into thy body, 

And then it liv’d in fweet Ehfium. Shahefpeare s Henry VI. 

’Em. A contraction of them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit ; 

And when with hafty noife he fpoke 'em, 

'The ignorant for current took 'em. Hudibras. 

To EMA'CIATE. v. a. \_emacio, Latin.] To wade ; to de- 
prive of flefh. 

All dying of the confuniption, die emaciated and lean. 

Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality. 

To Ema'ciate. v.n. To lofe flefh; to pine ; to grow lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry of 
the fea’s reciprocation, although not drowned therein. Brown. 

EmaciaT jon. n. f. [ emaciatiis , Latin.] 

1. The a< 5 t of making lean. 

2. The ftate of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or leannels 
were from a phthifis, or from an hedrick fever. Graunt. 

Emacula'tio(*.- n.f [ emaculo , Latin.] The a£t of freeing 
any tiling from fpots or foulnefs. Ditt. 

E'manant. adj. [ emanans , Latin.] I(Tuing from fomething 
elfe. 

The firft aCl of the divine nature, relating to the world 
and his adminiftration thereof, is an emanant act: the mod 
wife counfel and purpofe of Almighty God terminate in thofe 
two great tranfient or emanant aCts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Emanation, n.f [emanatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of i filling or proceeding from any other fubftance. 

Ariftotle faid, that it dreamed by connatural refult and 
emanation from God, the infinite and eternal Mind, as the 
light ilfues from the fun South's Sermons. 

2. That which iftues from another fubftance; an effluence; 
effluvium. 

The experience of thofe profitable and excellent emanations 
from God, may be, and commonly are, the firft motive of 
our love. Taylor. 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a tenuous emana- 
tion, or continued effluvium, which, after fome diftance, re- 
tradeth unto itfelf; as in fyrups, oils, and vifeoftties, which, 
fpun, at length retire into their former dimenfions. Brown * 

Such were the features of her heav’nly face ; 

Pier limbs were form’d with fuch harmonious grace; 

So faultlefswas the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryden. 

T he letters, every judge will fee, were by no means efforts 
of the genius, but emanations of the heart. Pope. 

Each emanation of his fires 
T hat beams on earth, each virtue he infpires ; 

Each art he prompts, each charm he can create ; 

Whate’er he gives, are giv’n for you to hate. Pope's Dunciad. 

Ema'native. adj. [from emano, Latin.] Iffuing from an- 

other - Diet. 

To EMA'NCIPA I E. v. a. [ emanci'po , Latin.] To fet free 
from ferVhtude ; to reftore to liberty. 

flaving received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from teftimonial engagements. Brown. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto the in- 
teftate lucceffion of their parents that were in the parents 
power, excluding all emancipated children. Aylijfe's Paragon . 
I hey foon emanepated themfelves from that dependance. 

r Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Emancipa tion. n.f. [from emancipate.] The ad! of fetting 
free; deliverance from flavery. 

Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the chains of 
eiTor, without hope of emancipation. Glanv. Scepf c. 27. 

To Ema rginate. v. a. [margo, Latin.] To take away the 
margin or edge of any thing.- Didf 

F o Emasculate, v. a. \_emafculo, Latin.] 

1 . 1 o caftrate ; to deprive of virility. 

When it is found how many ews, fuppofe twenty, one ram 
will ferve, we may geld nineteen, or thereabouts ;' for if you 
emanate but ten, you fhall, by promifeuous copulation, 
hinder the increafe. Graunt s Bills of Mortality. 

. I o effeminate; to weaken ; to vitiate by unmanly foftnefs. 
from wars and from affairs of ftate abftain ; 


fo 


duce fome difference in elutriating the blood as it palfes through 
; thelun S s * . Arbuthnot on j 

jLy S1AN * fitf- i e bf w b Latin.] Pertaining to Eiyfium; p] 
fant; delicioufly foft and foothing; exceedingly delightful. 


Ema 
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Women emafculate a monarch’s reign. Dryden'] Aurengzebe 
Dangerous principles not only impofe upon our under- 
(landings, but emafculate our fpirits, and fpoil our temper. 

Colder on Pride. 


sculai ion. n.f [from emafculate.] 
Uaftratjon. 


Effeminacy; womanifhqualiti.es; unmanly foftnefs. 
1 o Em Bale. V a. f mb a l Ur French.] * 

7 Y J 


1. To 
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1. To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind up; to inclofe. 

Below her ham her weed did Somewhat train. 

And her ftraight legs moft bravely were emba fd 
In golden bufkins of eoftly cordwain. Fairy Queen, b . it. 

I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

• In faith, for little England 

You’d venture an embaling. Shakejpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

To Emba'lm. v. a. \embaumer, French; em baljamar, Span.] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it may refill 
putrefadfion. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shak. H . VIIL 

I would fhew future times 

What you were, and teach them t’ urge towards fuch : 

Verfe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of rhymes, 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 

As Spice doth bodies from corrupt air’s touch. Do\ne. 
Mule ! at that name thy facred forrows fhed ; 

Thofe tears eternal, that embalm the dead. Pope. 

Emba'lmer. n.f. [from embalm,.] One that pradtifes the art 
of embalming and preferving bodies. 

The Romans were not fo good embalmers as the Egyptians, 
fo the body was utterly confumed. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory . v 
To Emba'r. v. a . [from bard] 

1. 'Fo {hut ; to enclofe. 

Themfelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 

He forc’d to caftle ftrong to take their flight ; 

Where fall embar’d in mighty brazen wall. 

He has them now four years befieg’d to make them thrall. 

Fairy Queen , b. i. cant. 7. fiance,. 44- 
In form of airy members fair embar’d , 

His fpirits pure were fubjedf to our fight. Fairfax , b. i. 

2. To (top ; to hinder by prohibition; to block up. 

Tranflating the mart, which commonly followed the Eng- 
lifli cloth, unto Calis, he embared all further trade for the 
future. Bacon’s Henry V II. 

If this commerce ’twixt heav’11 and earth were not 
Embard , and all this traffick quite foigot, 

She, for whofe lofs we have lamented thus. 

Would work more fully and pow’rfully on us. Donne. 
Emba'rcation. n.f. [from embark.] 

1. The adf of putting on fhipboard. 

The French gentlemen were very felicitous for the embar- 
cation of the army, and for the departure of the fleet. Clarendon. 

2. The adl of going on fhipboard. 

Embargo, n.f. [embargar, Spanifh.J A prohibition to pafs ; 
in commerce, a flop put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjedfs of Flanders drew fo great com- 
modity from the trade of England, as by embargo they would 
foon wax weary of Perkin. Bacon’s Henry Vll. 

After an embargo of our trading fhips in the river of Bour- 
deaux, and other points of fovereign affront, there did fuc- 
ceed the action of Rheez. Wotton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own particular, for the 
embargo which was laid upon it. Dryden s Preface to Cleomenes. 
To Emba'rk. v. a. v L embarquer,f: cznoh.] 

1. To put on fhipboard. 

Of mankind, fo numerous late. 

All left, in one fmall bottom Swam embark’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 
The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had eaufed 
a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked 911 thofe fhips.. 

Clarendon , b. ii. 

Straight to the fhips Eneas took his way. 

Embark’d his men, and fkim’d along the Sea. Drydens JEn. 

2. To engage another in any affair. 

To Emba'rk. v. n. 

1. To go on fhipboard. 

I fhould with fpeed embark , 

And with their embafiy return to Greece. A. Phillips. 

2. To engage in any affair. 

To EMBA'RRASS. v. a. [emharafjer, French ] To perplex ; 
to diflrefs ; to entangle. 

I faw mv friend a little embarr affed, and turned away. Spckf. 
Embarrassment, n.f [from embarrafs.] Perplexity; en- 
tanglemenr. 

Let your method be plain, that your hearers may run 
through it without embarrafjment, and take a clear view of the 
whole. Watts s Logick. 

To Emba'se. v. a. [from bafed] 

1, To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; to deprave; to 

impair. _ . 

Grains are annual, fo that the virtue ot the feed is not 
worn out ; whereas in a tree it is embafed by the ground, hac. 

I have no fervice or ignoble end in my piefent labour, 
which may, on either fide, reffrain ©r emhafe the freedom of 
my poor judgment. Motion. 

I will rather chufe to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 
change that of gold for one of lead, whofe embafed flexiblenefs 
£hall be forced to bend. K‘ in Z Charles. 
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A pieafure high, rational, afid angelical ; a pleufure m 
bafed with no appendant fling ; but fuch a one as being hone" 
in the mouth, never turns to gall or gravel in the bell v 
2. To degrade; to vilify. * 

Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I bids my lot, that was fo lucky plac’d ; 

But then the more your own mifliap I rue, 

That are fo much by fo mean love embas’d. Spenfer’s Soun 
Emba'ssador. n.f [See Ambassadour.] One lent on * 
publick melfage. 

Mighty Jove’s embajfador appear’d 
With the fame melfage. D.nham 

Mylelf, my king’s embajfador , will go. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Emba'ssadress. n.f A woman fent on a publick meflage 
With fear the modelt matron lifts her eyes, 

And to the bright embafadrefs replies. Garth's Ovid. 

E'meassage. } n.f [It may be obferved, that though our 
E'meassy. £ authors write almoft indiferiminately embajja - 
dor or ambaffador, embajfage or ambaffage ; yet theie is fcarcely 
an example of ambafjy , all concurring to write e?nbafy ] 

1. A publick melfage; a meflage concerning bufmds between 
princes or Bates. 

Frefh embaffy and fuits, 

Nor from the ifate nor private friends, hereafter. 

Will 1 lend ear to. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

When he was at Newcaftle he fent a folemn embafage unto 
James III. king of Scotland, to treat and conclude a peace 
with him. , Bacons tiemy V H. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He firft commiffions to theLatian land, 

In threat’ning embafy. Drydens JEn. 

2. Any folemn meflage. 

He fends the angels on embajjics with his decrees. Taylor. 

3. An errand in an ironical fenfe. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a written em- 
bafage among the ladies, that one might fay, if a live bird, 
how taught ? If dead, how made? kidney, A ii. 

Nimble mifchance, that art fo light of foot. 

Doth not thy embafage belong to me r 
And am I lalf that know it. Shakejpcare’s Richard II. 

To EmbaYtle. v.a. [from battle] To range in order or 
array of battle. 

The Englilh are e??ibattled ; 

To horfe ! you gallant princes, ftrait to horfe ! Shakejptart. 

I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her 
reputation, her marriage-vow, and a thoufand other her de- 
fences, which now are too ftrongly embattled again!! me. 

Shakefpeare’s Mary /Rives of JVindfor. 
On their embattl’d ranks the waves return. 

And overwhelm the war ! Milton’s P ar <tdije Lof , b. xii. # 
Embattl’d nations ftrive in vain 
The hero’s glory to reftrain : 

Streams arm’d v/ith rocks, and mountains red with Are, 

In vain againft his force confpire. Prior. 

To Emba'y. v. a. [from baigner, to bathe, French.] 

1 . To bathe ; to wet ; to walh. 

In her lap a little babe did play ; 

His cruel fport ; 

For in her Breaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. Fairy Queen. 

Every fenfe the humour tweet embay’d. 

And, flumb’ring foft, my heart did Beal away. Fat. Queen. 

2. [Erom bay ] I o inclofe in a bay ; to land-loc^c. 

If that theTurkifli fleet ^ 

Be not infhelter’d and embay’d , they’re drown d. dxrey. 
To EMBELLISH, v. a. [embellir, French.] To adorn; to 
beautify ; to grace with ornaments ; to decorate. 

How much more beauteous had the fountain been, 
EmbelUJh'd with her firft created green ; 

Where cryftal Breams through living turf had run. 
Contented with an urn of native Bone. J 

The names of the figures that embellijhed the enfeou . 
thofe who underflood the art of fpeaking, are not the a 


Locke. 

fkill of fpeakmg well. , f c0 . 

That which was once the mofl beautiful Spot of *•)> 
vered with palaces, embellijhed by emperors, an ce c Y 

poets, has now nothing to (hew but ruins. AlU j‘ . en . 
Embellishment, n.f. [from mbeUtJh-} th j n „ that 

titious beauty ; decoration ; adfcitious grace , ) 

confers the power of pleaflng. 

Cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, discipline, and liberal arts, ^ 

The embelh 'foments of life. . j between 

Apparitions, vifions, and intercourses of aU k » ^ 
the dead and the living, are the frequent an ^ p cm ifti 

ments of thofe pious romances, the Sermons. 

E The ember days. A word ufedhy 


thors, now obfolete. 

For caufes good fo many 
Keep e mb’ rings well, and faffing days ; 


What 
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What law commands we ought to obey, ~ 

For Friday, Saturn, and Wednefday. Tuff. Huf. for fum. 
F'mbers- n.f. without a fingular. [*mypia, Saxon, aihes, 
einmyna, Mandick, hot aflies or cinders.] Hot cinders ; at t 

" AS hTt'Std put then, about a bottle filled with 
new beer, almoft to the very neck : let the bottle be vv 
ftonDed left it fly out ; and continue it, renewing the embers 
every day for the fpace of ten days. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Or if the air will not permit. 

Some Bill removed place will fit, 

While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Mllion ' 

While thus heav’n’s highefl counfels, by the low 
Footfleps of their effeas, he trac’d too well, 

He tofl his troubled eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot foi hell. Ci ajhait . 

Hefaid, and rote, as holy zeal infpires ; . 

He rakes hot embers , and renews the fires. Dryden s Virgi. 
E'MBERWeek. n.f [The original of this word l has been much 
controverted : tome derive it from embers or aflies Brewed by 
penitents on their heads; but Nelfon decides in favour of 
Marefcbal , who derives it from ymbren or embren, a courje or 
circumvolution. ] A week in which an ember day falls. 

The ember days at the four feafons are the Wednefday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the firft Sunday in Lent, the feaic 
of Pentecoft, September r 4 , December 13. Comm. Prayer. 

Stated times appointed for fafting are Lent, and the four 
feafons of the year called emberweeks. A\hfes tar ergon. 

To EMBE'ZZLE. v.a. [I his word feems corrupted by an 

ignorant pronunciation from imbecild] . . ~ . 

I# To appropriate by breach of truft; to turn what is intruAed 

in his hands to his own ufe. 

He had embezzled the king’s treafure, and extorted money 
by way of loan from all men. Hayward. 

2. To wafte ; to fwallow up in riot. 

When thou haft embezzl’d all thy Bore, 

Where’s all thy father left ? Drydens 1 erf Sat. vi. 

Embezzlement, n.f [from embezzle.] 

1 . The a £t of appropriating to himfelf that which is received 
in truft for another. 

•2. The thing appropriated. 

ToEmelaZe. v.a. [blafonner, French.] 
j. To adorn with glittering embellifliments. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And fo beftud with Bars, that they below 

Wfould grow inur’d to light. Muion . 

No weeping orphan faw his father s Bores 
Our ftirines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. Pope. 

2. To blafon ; to paint with enfigns armorial. 

Nor fhall this blood be wiped from thy point. 

But thou ftialt wear it as a herald’s coat, 

T’ emblaze the honour which thy mafter got. S'mk. H. VI. 

He from the glittering ftaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign, Breaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden luftre rich emblaz’d, 

Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton’s P aradiye Lo/I, b. i. 
To EmblaZon. v. a. [blajlnner , French.] 
j . To adorn with figures of heraldry ; to grace with enfigns 
armorial. 

2. To deck in glaring colours ; to fet out pompoufly to fhew. 

We find Auguftus, for feme petty conqueft, emblazoned by 
the poets to the higheft pitch. Hakewill on Providence. 

E' MB LEM. n.f. [b^m^-] 

1. Inlay; enamel; anything inferted into the body of another. 

2. An occult reprefentation ; an allufive pi&ure; a typical de- 
signation. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems , 

Laid nobly on her. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

If you draw your beaft in an emblem , fhew a landfcape of 
the country natural to the beaft. Peacham on Drawing. 

Gentle Thames, 

Thy mighty mafter’s emblem , in whofe face 
Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majeftick grace. Denham. 
He is indeed a proper e?nblem of knowledge and adfion, 
being all head and paws. Addifon’ s Guardian, N°. 114. 

ToE'mblem. v.a. [from the noun.] To reprefent in an 
occult or allufive manner. 

The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem that of 
opinions. Glanv. Scepf c. 27. 

Emblematical. ) , 

Emble^maZtck. 5 

». Compriling an emblem ; allufive; occultly reprefentative. 

In the well fram’d models, 

With cmblematick (kill and my flick order. 

Thou fhew’dft where tow’rs on battlements fhould rife, 
Where gates fhould open, or where walls flrould compafs. 

Prior. 

The poets contribute to the explication of reverfes purely 
emblematical, or when the perfons are allegorical. Addifon. 


E M B 

2 Dealing in emblems ; ufmg emblems. 

By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 

What does your emblcmatick worfhip mean. ' 

Emblematically, adv. [from emblematical] In the ma 
L ner of emblems ; alluftvely ; with occult reprefentation ^ 
Others have fpoken emblematically and hieroghphia }, -» 

to the Egyptians ; and the phoenix was the hierogl.gh.ck of 
Ihe fun UrownU Vulgar Errours, b. mi. c. io. 

He took a great (lone, and put it up under the oak, em e- 
matically joining the two great elem^ts of mafonry. JW ’ 
Emble'maTIST. n. f [from emblem. \ Writers 01 invent 

of emblems. , 

Thefe fables are Bill maintained by Symbolical writers, em- 

llematifls, , and heralds. Brown’s Fulgar Errours, b. 1. c.q. 

Embolism, n.f [sft5oAicrp.o$.] 

1. Intercalation; infection of days or years to produce regula- 
rity and equation of time. 

The civil conftitutions of the year were after different 
manners in Several nations ; Some uimg the Sun’s year, but m 
divers fafhions ; and Some Sollowing the moon, finding out 
emboli Cms or equations, even to the addition of whole months, 
to make all as even as they could. Holder on V nne. 

2. The time inferted ; intercalatory time. . 

E'mbolus. n.f. [^oAoc.J Any thing inferted and atfing in 

another, as the fucker in a pump. . 

Our members make a fort of an hydraulick engine, in 
which a chemical liquor, refembling blood, is driven through 
elaftick channels by the force of an embolus, like the heart. 

A> but knot and Pope’s Mart. Seri bier us. 
To EMBO'SS. v. a. [from boffe, a protuberance, French.] 

1 Xo form with protuberances; to cover with fomething rifing 

into lumps or bunches. 

Timon hath made his everlafting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his embojfecl froth, 

The turbulent furge ftiall cover. Shakef eare’s Titrtsn, 

Thou art a bile, 

A plague fore, or emboffed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. Shakefpeare s King i^ear. 

Botches and blains muft all his flefti ernbofs , 

And all his people. Milton's Paradife LoJl 9 b. xii. 

All croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each others backs, 

T’ ernbofs their hives in clufters. Drydef s Don SebajUan. 

2 . To engrave with relief, or rifing work. 

T hen o’er the lofty gate his art embefs’d 
Androgeo’s death, and off ’rings to his ghoft. Dryden sVirg. 

3. [from embolfter, French, to inclofe in a box.] To inclofe i 
to include ; to cover. 

And in the way, as fhe did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in mighty arms ernbofs’ d. Fairy Qu$en> 

4. [ embofeare , Italian.] To inclofe in a thicket. 

Like that felf- begotten bird 

In th’ Arabian woods embojl. Milton’s Agomfes. 

5. To bunt hard. 

When a deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is 
faid to be embojl : a dog alfo, when he is Brained with hard 
running, efpecially upon hard ground, will have his knees 
Swelled, and then he is faid to be embojl , from boffe, French, 
a tumour. Flanmer. 

Oh, he is more mad 

Than Telamon for his Shield ; the boar of Thefialy 
Was never So embojl. Shakejpeare’ s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
We have almoft embojl him : you fhall fee his fall to- 
night. Shakejpeare’ s All’s well that ends well. 

Embossment, n.f. [from embojs.] 

1. Any thing Banding out from the reft ; jut ; eminence. 

I wifh alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, with three 

afeents and alleys, enough for four to walk a-breaft ; which I 
would have to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks or em- 
bojjments. Bacon's EJfays , Civ. and Moral . 

2. Relief; rifing work. 

They are at a lofs about the word pendentis ; fome fancy it 
exprefles only the great embojfment of the figure, others believe 
it hung oft' the helmet in alto relievo. Addifon on Italy . 

To Embo'ttle. v. a. [ bouteille , French.] To include in 
bottles ; to bottle. 

Stirom, firmeft fruit 
Embottled, long as Priamean Troy 

Withftood the Greeks, endures. Phillips. 

To Embo'wel. v. a. [from bowel ] To evifeerate ; to deprive 
of the entrails ; to exenterate. 

The fchools, 

Embowelled of their dodfrine, have left off 
The danger to itfelf. Shakejpeare’ s Alls well that ends well. 

E mb swell’ d will I fee thee by and by ; 

’Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. Sl.ak. Henry IV. 

The roar 

Embowel’d with outrageous noife the airj 
And all her entrails tore. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Foffils and minerals that th’ embowel’d earth 
Difplays. , Phillips. 
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To EMBRACE, v. a. [embrajfer , French.] 

1. To hold fondly in the arms ; to fqueeze in kindnefs. 

Embrace again, my fons ! be foes no more ; 

Nor ftain your country with her children’s gore. Dryden. 

2. To feize ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold on ; to welcome ; 
to accept willingly any thing offered. 

I take it, your own bufinefs calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shakefpeare. 

At firft, her inother earth flic holdeth dear, 

And doth embrace the world, ^nd worldly things. Davies. 
They who are reprefented by the wife virgins, embraced the 
profeftion of the Cfiriftian religion, as the foolifh virgins alfo 
had done. 7 illotjon s Sermons. 

3. 1 o comprehend ; to take in; to encompafs ; to encircle. 

4. "1 o comprife ; to inclofe ; to contain. 

Low at his feet a fpacious plain is plac’d, 

Between the mountain and the ftream embrac'd. Denham. 

5. To admit; to receive. 

Fenton, heav’n give thee joy! 

What cannot be efehew’d, muft be embraced. Shakcfpcarc. 
If a man can be fully allured of any thing, without having 
examined, what is there that he may not embrace for truth r 

Locke. 

6. To find ; to take. 

Fleance, his fon, 

Whofe abfence is no lefs material to me , 

Than is his father’s, muft embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

7. To fqueeze in a hoftile manner. 

To Embrace, v.n. To join in an embrace. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio ; 

And wander we to fee thv honeft fon. 

Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 

F rra'ce. n. f [from the verb.] 
i» Clafp ; fond preftiire in the arms ; hug. 

Thames, the moft lov’d of all the ocean’s fons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denham. 

2. An hoftile fqueeze ; crufh. 

Emrra'cement. n. f. [from embrace.] 

1 . Clafp in the arms ; hug ; embrace. 

Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 

And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 

In whofe decay virtue’s fair fhrine muft fall. 

There cherifhing one another with dear, though chafte em- 
Iracements , with fweet, though cold kiffes, it might feem that 
love was come to play him there without darts. Sidney , b. ii. 

2 . Comprehenfion. 

Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies. 

3. State of being contained; inclofure. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood, 
and flefh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly reparable, 
as bones, nerves, and membranes. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

4. Conjugal endearment. 

I would freelier rejoice in that abfence, wherein he won 
honour, than in the e?nbraccments of his bed, where he would 
(hew moft love. Shakejpeare' s Coriolanus. 

EmbRa'cer. n f. [from embrace.] The perfon embracing. 
Yet are they the greateft embracers of pleafure of any other 
upon earth ; and they efteem of pearls as pebbles, fo they may 
fatisfy their guft, in point of pleafure or revenge. Howe/. 
Embra'sure. n.f [< embrafure , French.] An aperture in the 
wall, through which the cannon is pointed; battlement. 
ToEmbraVe. v. a. [from brave.] I o decorate ; to embel- 
lifh ; to deck ; to grace ; to adorn. 

So, both agree their bodies to engrave ; 

The great earth’s womb they open to the fky, 

And, with fad cyprefs, feemly it embrave. Fairy Pjhteen, b. ii. 
To E y MBROCATE. v. a. To rub any part dif- 

eafed with medicinal liquors. 

I returned her a glafs with oil of rofes and vinegar, to em- 
brocate her arm. IVifeman on Injiammations. 

EmbrocaTion. n.f. [from embrocate.] 

1. The a<ft of rubbing any part difeafed with medicinal liquors 
or fpirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difeafed part is wafhed or em- 
brocated. 

We endeavoured to cafe by difeutient and emollient cata- 
plafms, and embrocations of various forts. IVifeman' s Surgery. 
To EMBROIDER, p. a. [< broder , French.] To border with 
ornaments ; to decorate with figured work ; to diverfify with 
needlework ; to adorn a ground with railed figures. 
Embroider'd fo with flowers it had flood. 

That it became a garden of a wood. TValler. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, but in a fuit 
of her own embroidering. Spectator , N°. 606. 

Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds ; 

This flave the floor, and that the table fpreads. Pope. 
Embro'iderer, n.f. [from embroider.] One that adorns 
cloaths with needlework. 

Blue lilk and purple, the work of the embroiderer. Eccluf 
Embro'idery. n.f. [from embroider.] 

1* Figures railed upon a ground; variegated needlework. 

Write, 
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In cm i aid tufts, flov/rs purfled, blue and white 
Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery , 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. SI: a l- fn 
Laces and embroideries are more coftlv than either \v-- 



can, 
1 warm or 


Bacon's Advice to /'pliers 


Bote. 
hc, pt and 


Donne. 


comely. 

Next thefe a youthful train their vows exprefs’cT 
Whth feathers crown’d, with gay embroidery drefs’d 

2. Variegation ; diverfity of colours. 

If tne natural embroidery of the meadows were 1JC] t 
improved by art, a man might make a pretty landfkhwf 1 ■ 
own pofleflions ^ Spectator, N<, " s 

10 Embroil, v.a. [hrouiUer, P iench.] lodifturb- tc> 
fufe; to diffract ; to throw into commotion; to ir^.l^ 0 ' 
troubles by diflenfion and difeord. ' e ln 

I had no paflion, deiign, or preparation to embroil my kino- 
dom in a civil war. r- p, V 

Rumour next, and chance, 

And tumult and confufion, all crnhrdl'd , 

And difeord with a thoufand various mouths. Milt. P Loll 

When ftie found her venom fpread lb far, ° ' 

I he royal houfe embroil'd in civil war, 

Rais’d on her dufky wings fhe cleaves the fkies. Dryden 

2. In the following paflage the word feems improperly ufcd for 
broil or burn. 

^ That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to rifle 
God’s cabinet, fhould, like the coal from the altar, ferve only 
to embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Dec. of Piety 
To Embro'thel. v. a. [ brothel , hr 0 del] To inclofe in a 
brothel. 

Men, which chufe 

Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 

Worfe than embrothel’d itrumpets proifitute. 

E'mbryo. ) 

E'mbryon. \ n f 

1. The offspring yet imfinifhed in the womb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may be accelerated, 
if the embryo ripeneth and perfebleth fconer. Bacon' s Net. hip. 

An exclufion before conformation, before the birth can 
bear the name of the parent, or be fo much as properly called 
an embryon. Brown's Vulgar Errow r, b. iii. c. 6. 

The earth was form’d, but in the womb a yet 
Of waters, eu.bryon immature involv’d 
Appear’d not. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. vii. /. 277; 

In that dark womb are the figns and rudiments of an embr-js 
World. Burnet' s Theory f the Earth. 

When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 

See how flic works, and how her work proceeds. Blachmre. 

While the promis’d fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo , unperceiv’d 
Within its crimfon folds. Thomfon's Spring , 1 . ICO. 

2. The ftate of any thing yet not fit for production ; yet un- 
finifhed. 

The company little fufpebted what a noble work I bad then 
in embryo. Swift. 

Eme. n.f [eame, Saxon.] UnkJc. Now ohfolcte. 

Whiift they were young, Caffibelan their eme, 

Was by the people chofen in their ftead ; 

Who on him took the royal diadem, 

And goodly well it long time governed. Fairy Ejueen, b. ii. 

Eme'ndable. adj. [ cmendo , Latin.] Capable of emenda- 
tion ; corrigible. 

Emenda'tjon. n.f. [ eincndo , Latin.] 

1 . Correction ; alteration of any thing from worfe to better. 

The elience and the relation of every thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any emendation , for its adtion and ufe; and fhcvvs 
it to proceed from a mind of the higheft underftanding. Grew . 

2. An alteration made in the text by verba! criticifm. 

Emenda'tor. n.f. [emend 0) Latin.] A corrector; an 

prover ; an alterer for the better. 

E'mf.r a r.D. n.f. [ meraude , French; fmaragdus, Latin.] 
green precious ftone. 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the antient fnia^ 
ragd-us ; and, in its moft perfedt ftate, is perhaps the moft beau- 
tiful of all the gems : it is found from the fixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, to the fize of a walnut. The rough emerald is 
ufually of a very bright and naturally polifhed iurface, and is 
ever of a pure and beautiful green, without the admixture 0 
any other colour. It is of all the various ftiades of green, 
from the de.epeft to the paleft, and doubtlefs is found at times 
whi llv colourlefs ; but then it is efteemed, by our jewellers, * 
white faphire. The oriental emerald is of the hardnes 0 
the faphire and ruby, and is fecond only to the diamon in 


un- 


A. 


luftre and brightnefs; they are only found in the binge on W 
Cambay. The American, called by our jewellers orien 
emeralds, are found in Peru, of the hardnefs of the £ ar, jf 
the European are fomewhat fofter, but harder than cr > ’ 
and found in Silefia. The coloured cry ftals, fold as oca 
tal emeralds, are from the mines of Germany. Bh i n JJ 
Do you not fee the grafs how in coloui they 

emerald? , . r/r; irP£ 

The emerald is a bright grafs green : it is found in till 

of rocks, dong with copper ores. fpoocw * 
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Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When firft Ihe gives it to the fouthern gaJe,^ 

Than the green emerald fhows. Thomjon s Sum met , . 1 5^° 
To EME'RGE" v. n. [emergo, Latin.] 

1. To rife out of anything in which it is covered. _ 

They emerged, to the upper part of the fpirit of wine, as 
much of them as lay immerfed in the fpirit. i Boyle. 

The mountains emerged, and became dry land again, wnen the 
waters, afrer their violent agitation was abated, retiied into t ie 
lower places. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Thetis, not unmindful of her fon, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, • . 

Purfu’d their track. . Dryden s Homer. 

2. To ifiue ; to proceed. . • . , , 

If the prilm was turned about its axis that way, wnicn 

made the rays emerge more obliquely out of the fecond refiaoc- 
ino- furface of the prifm, the image foon became. an inch or 
two longer or more. Newton s Opt. 

3 To rife”; to mount from a ftate of aepreflioii or obfcurity ; 

to rife into view. 

Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light ; 

And fhining funs defeenu to fable night. Dryden' s Fables. 

When, from dewy {hade emerging bright, 

Aurora ftreaks the Iky with orient light, 

Let each deplore his dead. Pope's OdyJJey, b. iv. /. 47 0, 
Then from antient gloom emerg'd 
A rifing world. Thomfon's Summer , /. 995. 

Eme rgence. \ n r [from emerge.] 

Emergency. 5 J L . t . , . . . 

1. The act of rifing out of any fluid by which it is covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the emer- 
gence of murdered bodies. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b «. iv. c. 1. 

2/ The a<ft of rifing into view. __ ’ 

The cniergency of colours, upon coalition of the particles of 
fuch bodies, as were neither of them of the colour of that 
mixture whereof they are ingredients, is very well worth our 
attentive obfervation. Boyle on Colours . 

The white colour of all refi-aded light, at its very firft 
emergence, where it appears as white as beioie its incidence, is 
compounded of various colours. Newtons Opt. 

3. Any fudden occafion ; unexpe&ed cafualty. 

Moft of our rarities have been found out by cafual emer- 
gency, and have been the works of time and chance rather 
than of philofophy. Glanv. Scepf c. 21. 

4. Prefling neceflity. A fenfe not proper. 

In any cafe of emergency , he would employ the whole wealth 
of his empire, which he had thus amaffed together in his 
fubterraneous exchequer. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Emergent, adj. [from emerge.] 

1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms or obfeures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the main, which now ihall hit the ftars. Ben. Johnf 
The man that is once hated, both his good and. his evil 
deeds oppref$ him ; he is not eafily emergent. Ben . Johnjon. 

2 . Rifing into view, or notice. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent , and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the fky. Milt. Par. Loft . 

3. Proceeding or i filling from any thing. 

The ftoicks held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable courfe 
of events ; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a ne- 
ceflity emergent from and inherent in the things themfelves, 
which God himfelf could not alter. South's Sermons. 

4. Sudden ; unexpe<ftedly cafual. 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent occafion, 
they would mount their fervants upon their horfes. Clarendon . 
E'mrrods. } n.f. [corrupted by ignorant pronunciation from 
E^eroids. S hemorrhoids , ] Painful fwellings of 

the hemorrhoidal veins ; piles. 

He deftroyed them, and fmote them with emerods. 1 Sa. v. 
Eme'rsjon. n.f. [from emerge .] The time when a ftar, having 
been obfeured by its too near approach to the fun, appears} 
again. 

The time was in the heliacal emerfion , when it becomes at 
greateft diftance from the fun. Browns Vulgar Errours , b . iv. 
E'mery. n.f. [fmyris, Latin ; efmeril, French.] 

Emery is an iron ore, confiderably rich. It is ufually of a 
dufky brownifh red on the furface ; but, when broken, of a 
fine bright iron grey, but not without fome tinge of rednefs, 
and is fpangled all over with fhining fpecks. It is alfo fome- 
times very red, and then contains veins of gold. It is found 
in the ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and many parts of 
Germany. It has a near relation to the magnet. Emery has 
been recommended by the ancients as an abftergent, but it 
muft be ufed with great caution. It is prepared by grinding 
in mills ; and the lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 
wheels by fprinkling the wetted povrder over them ; but it 
will not cut diamonds. It is ufeful in cleaning and polifhing 
fteel. Hill's Mat. Med. 

' E METICAL. 7 adj. [liAiu.] Having the quality of provoking 
* EMETICK. 5 vomits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of herbs ; 
VoL. I. 


EMI 

fome purgative, fome emeiick, and fome fudorifick. Ha.e- 
EmeTically. adv. [from emetical . ] In fuch a manner as to 



provoke to vomit. r . , 

It has been complained of, that preparations of filver have 

produced violent vomits ; whereas we have not obferved du y 
refined filver to work emetically, even in women and girls -Boyle. 
EmicaTion. n.f [emicatio, Latin.] opaikling; flying o in 

fmall particles, as fprightly liquors. , 

iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emi cation, as alfo a crals and fumid exhalation. ^ Brown. 
EmFction. n.f [from emittum, Latin.] Urine; what is 

voided by the urinary paflages. 

Gravel and ftone grind away the flefh, and eliuie the 
blood apparent in a fanguine emi N ion. Harvey on Cmfurnpt ions. 
To EMIGRATE, v. n. [emigro, Latin.] To remove from 

one place te another. ,. . 

Em gRaTion. n.f. [from emigrate.] Change of Habitation ; 

removal from one place to another. * ■ 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either by victories, 
or by ermgrati ns, or inteftine commotions. Hale . 

E'mine .ce. 7 n r [gtnrnentia, Latin.] 

Eminency. 3 

1. Loftinefs ; height. 

2. Sun cm it ; higheft part. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every ver- 
tex or eminency afford mg new kinds. * Ray on toe Ct eation. 

3. A part riling above the reft. 

They muft be fmooth, almoft imperceptible to the touch, 
and without either eminence or cavities. Dryden s Dufrejnoy . 

4. A place where one is expofed to general notice. 

A fatyr or libel on one of the common ft amp, never meets 
with that reception as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence , and gives him a more confpi- 
cuous figure. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 256. 

5. Exaltation ; confpicuoufnefs ; ftate of being expofed to view ; 
reputation ; celebrity ; fame ; preferment ; greatnefs. 

You’ve too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 
Affefted eminence, wealth, fovereignty. Shakef Henry VIII. 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleft under princes, 
where the eminency of one obfeureth the reft. BVotion. 

He deferv’d no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what 1 was. 

In that bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton s Paradife I.ofl, b. iv. /. 44* 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of eftate, yet 
religion makes a compenfation, by teaching content. Til.otfon . 

Thefe two were men of eminency , of learning as well as 
piety. Stillingfeet' $ Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol . 

6. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy ’ft. 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
1 1\ eminence. Milton s P ar ad fe Loft, b. viii. 1 . 624. 

7. Notice; diftindfion. 

Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence both with eye and tongue. Shak.Macb . 

8. A title given to cardinals. 

E'MINENT. adj. [cminens, Latin.] 

High; lofty. m 

Thou haft built bnto thee an eminent place. Ezek. xvi. 24.* 

2. Dignified ; exalted. 

Rome for your fake fhall pufli her conquefts on, 

And bring new titles home from nations won, v 

To dignify fo eminent a fon. Dryden' s Juv. Sat. 8. 3 

3. Confpicuous ; remarkable. 

Satan, in gefture proudly eminent , 

Stood like a tow’r. Milton . 

She is eminent for a fincere piety in the pra&ice of religion. 

Addijon's Freeholder , N°. 2 1 . 
E'minently. adv. [from eminent.] 

1. Confpicuoufly ; in a manner that attra&s obfervation. 

Thy love, which elfe 

So eminently never had been known. Milton's Parad. Left. 

Lady, that in the prime of earlieft youth. 

Wifely has fhun’d the broad way and the green. 

And with thofe few art eminently feen. 

That labour up the hill of heav’nly truth. Milton. 

Such as thou haft folemnly ele<fted. 

With gifts and graces e?ninently adorn’d, 

To fome great work. Milton's Agonif.es, l. 678. 

2. In a high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is eminently 
beft. . Dryden . 

That fimplicity, without which no human performance can 
arrive to perfe&ion, is no where more eminently ufeful than in 

flhs- ^ ^ Swift . 

E_missary. n.f. [ern’Jjarius, Latin.] 

1. One fent out on private meffages ; a fpy ; a fecret agent. 

Clifford, now become the ftate informer, was an emiffary 
and fpy of the king’s, and he fled over into Flanders with 
his confent and privity. Bacon's Henry VII. 

You fhall neither eat nor fleep. 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

7 Z With 
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With your emijfary eye, 

To fetch in the forms go by. Ben. Johnfon’s Underwoods. 
The Jefuits fend over emifaries , with inftructions to per- 
fonate themfelves members of the feveral feds amongft m.Swift. 

2. One that emits or fends out. A technical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emijjaries , there are abforbent veflels in 
thefkin ; and, by the abforbent veflels, mercury will pafs into 
the blood. /. Irbuthnot on Aliments. 

Emission, n.f. [ cmijjio , Latin.] The ad of fending out ; 
vent. 

Tickling caufeth laughter : the caufe may be the emijjion of 
the fpirits, and fo of the breath by a flight from titillation. Bac. 

Though it might reflrain their difperfion, it could not their 
populofity, which necelfarily requireth tranfmigration and 
emijjion of colonies. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 6. 

AfFedion, in the date of innocence, was happily pitched 
upon its right objed ; it flamed up in dired fervours of devo- 
tion to God, and in collateral emijfions of charity to its 
neighbour. South’s Sermons. 

Cover them with glaffes; but upon all warm and benign 
erdjjions of the fun, and fweet (hewers, give them air. Evelyn. 
To EMi'T. v. a. [emitto, Latin.] 

1 . To fend forth ; to let go ; to give vent to. 

Thefe baths continually emit a manifeft and very fenflble 
heat ; nay, fome of them have been oblerved, at fome times, 
to fend forth an adual and vifible flame Woodward’s N. Hijl. 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, endts fleams, confiding of 
volatile and adive parts. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. To let fly ; to dart. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong, 

Left, wrathful, the far-ftiooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Prior. 

3. To iflue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed and emitted 
by the judge’s authority, and at the inftance of the party. 

Ay life’s Parergon . 

Emme'nagogues. n.f. [eppmee, and «?*>•] Medicines that 
promote the courfes ; and thefe do this, either by giving a 
greater force to the blood in its circulation, whereby its mo- 
mentum againft the veflels is increafed ; or by making it thin- 
ner, whereby it will more eafily pafs through any outlets, Quin. 
Emmenagogues are fuch as produce a plethora, or fulnefs of the 
veflels, confequently fuch as ftrengthen the organs of digeftion, 
fo as to make good blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'mmet. n.f. [semeree, Saxon.] An ant; a pifmire. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of 
an emmet , 

Or when a rich ruby’s juft price be the worth of a walnut. 

Sidney , b. i. 

To Emme'w. v. a. [from mew ] To mew or coop up. 

This outward fainted deputy, 

Whofe fettled vifage and delib’rate word, 

Nips youth i’ th’ head, and follies doth emmew , 

As faulcon d> th the fowl, is yet a devil. Sh. Meaf for Meaf 
To Emmo've. v. a. [emmouvoir, French.] To excite; toroufe; 
to put into emotion. 

One day, when him high courage did emmove , 

He pricked forth. Fairy Queen, b. ii c. 1. fan. 50. 

•Emo'lliknt. adj. [emolliens, Latin.] Softening; fuppling. 
Barley is emollient , moiftening, and expectorating. Arbuthn. 
Diureticks are decoctions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary paflages : fuch as 
relax ouoht to be tried before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot . 
Emo'llients. n.f Such things as (heath and foften the 
^ afperities of the humours, and "relax and fupple the folids at 
the fame time. ■ Quincy. 

Emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them 
from perlpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbuthnot. 

•Emolli'tion. n. J. [emohitio, Latin.] The act of foftening. 
Laflitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water : the caufe is, for that all laflitude is a kind of 
fcontufion and compreflion of the parts, and bathing and 
anointing give a relaxation or emollition. # Bacn. 

Powerful menftruums are made for its emollition , whereby 
it may receive the tincture of minerals. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Emolument. n.f [1 emolument um , Latin.] Profit ; advan- 

" Xet them confult how politick they were, for a temporal 
emolument to throw away eternity. South’s Sermons. 

Nothing o-ives greater fatisfa&ion than the fenfe of having 
difpatched a' great deal of bufinefs to publick emolument. Tatler. 
Emo'ngst. prep, [fo written by Spenfer .] Among. 

The merry birds of every fort, 

Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony ; 

And made emongft themfelves a fweet confort, 

That quick’ned the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort, t. Qu. 
Emo'tion. n.f. [emotion, French] Difturbance of mind ; 
vehemence ot paflion, or pleafing or painful. 

I will appeal co any man, who has read this poet, whether 
he finds not the natural emotion of the fame paflion in hi ml cl r, 
which the poet deferibes in his feigned perfons ? Dryden. 
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Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt. 

Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. G 
I o Empa le, v. a. [, empaler , French.] 

1 . To fence with a pale. 

How happy’s he, which hath due place aflfon’d 
T his beads, and difaforefted his mind? 

Empal’d himfelf to keep them out, not in ; 

Can Cow, and dares truft corn, where they have been. Do' 

2. To fortify. 

J 4 

All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to fave them 
felves from furprize. Raleigh’s Ef a ~ 

The Englifh empaled themfelves with their pikes, "and there- ' 
with bare off their enemies. Flamy. 

3. To inclofe; fhut in. 

Keep yourfelves in breath, 

And when I have the bloody Hector found, 

Empale him with your weapons round about. Shakefsetre 
They have empal’d within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve flgns awake 
To watch his fteps ; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. Donne, 

Thank my charms, 

I now empale her in my arms. Cleaveland. 

Impenetrable, empal’d with circling fire, 

Yet unconfum’d. Milton’ s Paradife Lof, b.W. /.6a". 

4. To put to death by fpittingon a flake fixed upright. 

Who can bear this, refolve to be empal’d? 

His fkin Head oft, and roafted yet alive? Southern’s OroonoL 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 

Then, with what life remains, empal’d , and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody flake. Addif. Cats. 
Nay, 1 don’t believe they will be contented with hanging; 
they talk of empaling, or breaking on the wheel. Arbuthnot. 
EMPA'NNEL. n.f [from panne, French.] The writing or 
entering the names of a jury into a parchment fchedule, or 
roll of paper, by the fheriff, which he has fummoned to ap- 
pear for the performance of fuch publick fervice as juries are 
employed in. Cswel. 

Who can expect any more upright verdicts from fuch 
packed, fuch corrupt juries ? Why may we not be allowed to 
make exceptions againft this fo incompetent empannel ? 

Decay of Cbriflian Piety. 
To Empa'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] To fummon to ferve 
on a jury. A law term. 

I(hall not need to empannel a jury either of moralifts or 
divines, every man’s own breaft fufficiently inftructinghim. 

Government of the Tongue, j, 8. 
Empa'rlance. n.f [from parler, french.] It fignifieth, in 
common law, a defire or petition in court of a day to paufe 
what is beft to do ; and it is fometimes ufedfor the conference 
of a jury in the caufe committed to them. Cewel. 

Empa'sm. n.f. [ if/.'saaau. ] A powder to correct the bad 

feent of the body. . 

To Empa'ssion. v. a. [from pajpend] To move with paflion; 

to affect ftrongly ; to throw off from equanimity. 

Unto my eyes ftrange (hows prefented were, 

Picturing that which I in mind embrac d, 

That yet thofe fights empajfton me full near. Spenfer. 

So, (landing, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all empajjion’d, thus began. Mft. Par. Lorn 
To Empe'ople. v. a. (from people.] To form into a people 
or community. 

He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquue 
What (lately building durft fo high extend 
Her loftv towers unto the ftarrv fphere, 

And what unknown nation there empcopled were. 
E'mperess. n.f [from emperour, now written emprejs.] 

1. A woman inverted with imperial power. . 

Long, long, may you on earth out ' empire/ reign, . 

E’re you in heaven a glorious angel itanci. 

2. The queen of an emperour. 

Lav ini a will I make my emperefs, 

Rome’s royal miftrefs, miftrefs of my hear . > , A 

EMPEROUR n.f [empereur, French ; mperaW, 
monarch of title and dignity fupenour to a king . , 

perour of Germany. 

Charles the emperour. 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, vi[I 

Makes vilitation. . At tin 1 Empire; 

E'mpery. n.f [empire, French; mpenurn, Latin J 

fovereign command. A word out of uie. 

D A lady 

So fair, and faften’d to an empty, Q klbu . 

Would make the great’ft king double. Shat#, V 
\ 'Fake on you the charge 

And kingly government of this youi land , 

Not as protector, fteward, fubftitute, 

But as fucceflively from blood to blood, ^ i?. IU- 

Your right of birth, your empery, >°j\ , j ai( j upo n a 

E'MPHASIS. n.f. A remarkabl (t £ ftik or pr0 . 

word or fentence; particular ioice i “P i 
nunciation. 
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Oh, that brave Caefar ! 

Be choak’d with fuch another emphafis. Sh. Aft. andCleop. 
Esnphafs not fo much regards the time as a certain gran- 
deur, whereby fome letter, fyllable, word, or fentence is ren- 
dered more remarkable than the reft, by a more vigorous pro- 
nunciation, and a longer (lay upon it. Holder s Elefn. of Speech. 

Thefe queftions have force and emphafis, if they be under- 
ftood of the antediluvian earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Ear th. 

zr , \adi. [w<pctM.\ 

Empha tick. S J L J 

1. Forcible; ftrong ; ftriking. 

Where he endeavours to difluade from carnivorous dppfe- 
tites, how emphatical is his reafoning ! Garth’s Pref. to Ovid. 

In proper and emphatick terms thou didft paint the blazing 
comet’s fiery tail. Arbuthnot’ s Hijiory of John Bull: 

2 . Striking the fight. 

It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours are light 
itfelf, modified by refradlions. Boyle on Colours ; 

3. Appearing ; feeming not real. 

Emphatically, adv. [from emphatical.] 

1. Strongly; forcibly; in a ftriking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely does every word proclaim 
the truth that I have been fpeaking of ! South’ J Sermons. 

2 . According to appearance. 

What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, miift be 
- taken emphatically, not really, but in appearance, when they 
leap above water, and fuddenly (hoot down again. Brovon. 
Emphyse'matous. adj. [from Bloated; puffed 

up ; fwollen. 

The flgns of a gangrene are thefe: the inflammation lofes 
its rednefj, and becomes du(ki(h and livid ; the tenfenefs of 
the (kin goes off, and feels to the touch flabby or emphyfema- 
tous ; and vefications; filled with ichor of different colours, 
fpread all over it. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To Empik'rce. v. a. [ftompierce.] To pierce into ; to enter 
into by violent appulfe. 

The weapon bright. 

Taking advantage of his open jaw. 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might. 

That deep empierc’d his darkfome hollow maw. Fat. Qiieen ; 
EmpFght. part. [To pight, ot pitch. See Pitch.] Set; 
pitched ; put in a pofture. 

But he was wary, and ere it empight 
In the meant mark, advanc’d his (hield atween. Fai. Queen, 
E'MPIRE. n.f [empire, French ; irnperium, Latin.] 

1. Imperial power ; fupreme dominion ; fovereign command. 

Aflert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 

2 . The region over which dominion is extended. 

A nation extended over vaft trails of land, arid numbers 
of people* arrives in time at the ancient name of kingdom, 
or modern of empire. Temple. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Caefar, and commands 

The empire of the fea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

3. Command over any thing. 

E^VIPIRIC. n.f. [ifMBB^ txo?;] A trier or experimenter; fuch 
perfons as have no true education in, or knowledge of phy- 
fical pi'ailice, but venture upon hearfay and ribfervation 

only. Quincy. 

The name of Hippocrates was more effeilual to perfuade 
fuch men as Galen, than to move a filly empirick. Hooker. 

That every plant might receive a name, according unto 
the difeafes it cureth, was the wi(h of Paracelfus ; a way 
more likely to multiply empiricks than herbalifts. Brown. 

Such an averfion and contempt for all manner of innova- 
tors, as phyficians are apt to have for empiricks , or lawyers 
for pettifoggers. Swift. 

Empirical. ) rr ; , 

E'mpirick. J ad >- [ from the noun -J 

1. Verfed in experiments. 

By fire 

Of footy coal, the empirick alchymift 
Can turn, or holds it poflible to turn, 

Metals of droflieft ore to perfeit gold. Milton s Par ad*. Lof. 

2. Known only by experience; prailifed only by rote, without 
rational grounds. 

The mod fovereign prefeription in Galen is but empirick 
to this prefervative. Shake /pear e s Coriolanus. 

In extremes, bold counfels are the beft; 

Like empirick remedies, they laft are try’d. 

And by th 5 event condemn’d or juftify’d. Dryden’ s Aurengz. 
Empirically, adv. [from empirical.] 

1. Experimentally; according to experience. 

Wefhall empirically and fenfibly deduct the caufes of black- 
nefs from originals, by which we generally obferve things 
denigrated. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

2. Without rational grounds ; charlatanically ; in the manner 
of quacks. 

Empiricism, n f. [from empirick.] Dependence on expe- 
rience without knowledge or art; quackery. 
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EMPLA'STER. n.f. This word is now always 
pronounced, and generally written plajier.] An application 
to a fore of an oleaginous ot vifcOus fubftance, fpread upori 
cloth. See Plaster. 

All emplafers , applied to the breads, ought to have f hole 
for the nipples. V ifeman s Surgery. 

To Empla'steR. v. a. [from the rioiin.] To cover with a 
plafter. 

They muff be cut out to the quick, and the fores emplafered 
with tar. Mortimer s Art of Hufbandry. 

Empla'stiCk. adj. [IfvsrbcLrixou] Vifcous; glutinous; fit to 
be applied as a plafter. 

Refin, by its emplafuk quality, mixed with oil of rofes, 
perfedls the concodlion. JVifeman s Surgery. 

Emplafick applications are not fuflicient to defend a wound 
from the air. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To Emple'ad, v. a. [from plead.] To indidl; to prefer a 
charge againft ; to accufe. 

To terrify and torture them to their minds, and wind their 
necks more furely under their arm, their tyrannous mafters 
did often emplead arreft, cart them into prifon, and thereby 
confume them to worfe than nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jupiter, 
and empleaded them of impiety that referred it to natural 
caufalties. Glanv. Scepf. c. 14. 

Since none the living villains dare emplead. 

Arraign them in the perfons of the dead. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

To EMPLOY, v. a. [emploier, French.] 

1. I o bufy ; to keep at work ; to exercife. 

, For thrice, at lead, in compafs of the year, 

1 hy vineyard muft employ the fturdy (leer 
1 - o turn the glebe. Dryden’ s Virgil’s Georg, b. ii. /. 55 r * 

T heir principal learning was applied to the courfe of the 
ftars, and the reft was employed in difplaying the brave ex- 
ploits of their princes. Temple. 

Our reafon is often puzzled, becaufe of the imperfedtion 
of the ideas it is employed about. Lccke. 

1 he proper bufinefs of the underftanding is not that which 
men always employ it tOi Locke. 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, where- 
ever any one was pleafed to employ it upon what was com- 
mon. Locke i 

The cat became a blufhing maid ; 

And, on the happy change, the boy 

Employ’d his wonder and his joy. Prior. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
ought to be employed on ferious fubjedts. Addijon’s Freeholder „ 

2. To ufe as an inftrument. 

T he cleanly cheefe-prefs (he could never turn. 

Her aukward fift did ne’er employ the churn. Gay’s Pdf orals. 

3. To ufe as means. 

1 he money was employed to the making of gal lies. 2 Mac » 

Peace is not freed from labour; but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs. Dryden. 

4. To ufe as materials. 

I he labour of thofe who felled and framed the timber em- 
ployed about the plough, muft be charged on labour. Locke. 

5. To commiflion ; to intrull with the management of any 
affairs. 

Jonathan and Jalaaziah were employed about this matter. 

Ezra, x. 15. 

Jefus Chrift is furniflidd with fuperior powers to the angels, 
becaufe he is employed in Lperiour works, and appointed to be 
the fovereign Lord of all the vifible and invifible worlds. Watts , 

6. To fill up with bufinefs. 

To ftudy nature will thy time employ ; 

Knowledge and innocence are perfedl joy. Dryden . 

7. To pafs or fpend in bufinefs. 

Why, whilft we druggie in this vale beneath, 

With want and forrow, with difeafe and death. 

Do they more blefs’d perpetual life employ 

In fongs of pleafure, and in feenes of joy ? Prior . 

Emplc/y ; n f. [from the verb.] 

l. Bufinefs ; objedl of induftry. 

Preient to grafp, and future dill to find, 

T he whole employ of body and of mind. Pope’s EfT. on Alan. 

2; Publick office. 

Left animofities (hould obftrua the courfe of juftice, if 
one of their own number had the diftribution of it, they have 
always a foreigner for this employ. Addijbn’s Remarks on Italy. 

I he honours and the burdens of great pods and employs 
were joined together. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Employable, adj. [from employ.] Capable to be ufed ; pro- 
per for ufe. r 

l he objections made againft the doctrine of the chymifts, 
feem employable againft this hypothefis. Boyle’s Scept. Chym. 

EmploYer. n.f [from employ. ] One that ufes or caufes to 
be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or employer of 
much dripping, and continues and increafes in trade and 
ipping. Child’s Dijcourjes on Trade. 

Employment- 
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Employment, n.f. [from employ.'] 

1. Bufinefs; obje<ft of induftry ; objeCI of labour. 

2. Bufinefs; the ftate of being employed. 

3. Office ; poft of bufinefs. 

If any ftation, any e?nployment upon earth be honourable, 
their’ s was. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

Leaders on each fide, inftead of intending the publick weal, 
have their hearts wholly fet upon ways and means to get or to 
keep employments. Swift. 

4. Bufinefs intrufted. 

Call not your flocks for me ; I ferve the king. 

On whofe employment I was fent to you. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

To Empo'ison. v. a. \_empoifnner , French.] 

1. To deftroy by poifon; to deftroy by venomous food or drugs; 
to poifon. 

Leaving no means unattempted of deftroyinghisfon, among 
others employing that wicked fervant of his, who undertook 
to empoifon him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Muflirooms caufe the incubus, or the mare in the ftomach, 
and therefore the furfeit of them may fuffocate and empoifon. 

, Bacon's Natural Hi/lory y N°. 546. 

2. To taint with poifon ; to envenom. This is the more ufual 
fenfe. 

EmpoTsoner. n.f. [e?npoifonneur, French.] One who deflroys 
another by poifon. 

He is vehemently fufpe&cd to have been the empoifoner of 

, his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Empo'isonment. n.f. \_empoifonnement,YstnPn.] The prac- 
tife of deftroying by poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoifonjnents. Bacon's N. Hijl , 

Empore'tick. adj. [ Ipnrogjmxo?. ] That which is ufed at 
markets, or in merchandize. 

Emporium, n.f [ipm 6 ^ov.] A place of merchandife; a mart; 
a town of trade ; a commercial city. 

And while this fam’d ernporium we prepare, 

The Britifh ocean fhall fuch triumphs boaft, 

That thofe who now difdain our trade to fhare, 

Shall rob like pyrates on our wealthy coaft. Dryden. 

I take the prosperous eftate of this great emporium to be 
owing to thofe inftances of charity. Atterbury s Sermons. 
To EMPO'VERISH. v.a. [fauvre, French.] 

1. To make poor ; to depauperate; to reduce to indigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay together, they em- 
poverijhed their cloaths to enrich their bed, which, for that 
night, might well fcorn the fhrine of Venus. Sidney , b. ii. 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No lefs in courage than in flnging well ; 

.While, unconcern’d, you let your country know. 

They have empoverijh' d themfelves, not you. . Waller. 
For fenfe of honour, if it empoverijheth a man, it is, in his 
efteem, neither honour nor fenfe. South's Sermons. 

Frefh rofes bring 

Toflro’W/ my bed, ’till the empoverijh'd Spring 

Confefs her want. Prior. 

2. Toleffen fertility. 

Empo'verisher. n.f [from empoverijh.] 

1 . One that makes others poor. 

2. That which impairs fertility. 

They deftroy the weeds, and fit the land for after-crops, 
being an improver, and not an empoverijher of land. Mortimer. 

Empo'verishment. n.f [from empoverijh.] Diminution; 
caufe of poverty ; wafte. 

Being paid as it is, now fome, and then fome, it is no 
great burden unto her, nor any great empoverijhment to her 
coffers. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juftice, or appellations for favour or prefer- 
ment to another country, are fo many grievous empoverif)- 
ments. Swift's View of Ireland. 

to Empo'wer. t;. [from power.] . 

1. To authorife; tocommiffion; to give power or authority to 

any purpofe. > ' 

You are empowered \ when you pleafe, to give the final deci- 
fion of wit. Dryden'sjuv. Dedication. 

The government fhall be £?npowered to grant commiffions . 
to all Proteftants whatfoever.: Swift on the Sacram. Tef. 

2. To give natural force ; to enable. • 

Does not the fame power that enables them to heal, em- 
power them to deftroy ? Baker s Ref exions on Learning. 

E'mpress. n.f. [contracted from emperefs , which is retained 
by Johnfon.] 1 

1 . The queen of an emperour. 

Let your nimble feet 

Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 

In point to him ; and figures, to exprefs 

The grace of him, and his great emperefs. Ben. John] on. 

2 . A female inverted with imperial dignity ; a female foVereign. 

Emprefs of this fair world, refplendent Eve ! Milton: 

Y et, London, emprefs of the northern clime. 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. ^ Dryden . 
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Wifdom, thou fay’ft, from heav’n receiv’d her birth ; 
Her beams tranfmitted to the fubjeCt ear-th : 
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Yet this great emprefs of the human foul. 

Does only with imagin’d power controui, 

If reftlefs paffion, by rebellious fway, 

Compels the weak ufurper to obey. p . 

Empri'se. n.f \emprife, French.] Attempt of danger 
dertaking of hazard ; enterprife. 

Noble minds, of yore, allied were 
f In brave purfuit of chivalrous cmp ife. Fairy ^tuen, {, \ 
A double conqueft muft you make. 

If you atchieve renown by this e'mprife. Fairfax , l jj 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars ; 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprije. Milt. Par. Loll 

Thus, ’till the fun had traveli’d half the Ikies, 
Ambufti’d we lie, and wait the bold emprije. Pope's Oclvfty 

E'mptier. n.f [from empty.] One that empties; one that 
makes any place void by taking away what it contained. 

The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred the\ r 
vineyards. jji, ii, 2t * 

E'mptiness. n.f [from empty.] 

1. Abfence of plenitude; inanity. 

Where cities flood. 

Well fenc’d, and numerous, defolation reigns, 

And emptinefs \ difmay’d, unfed, unhous’d, 

The widow and the orphan ftroll. Phillips, 

2. The ftate of being empty. 

His coffers found 

With hollow poverty and emptincfs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. A void fpace; vacuity; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 

Except an emptinefs had come between. Dryden. 

The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, is of fo 
thin a compofition, that fixteen thoufand one hundred and 
forty-nine parts of its dimenfions are mere emptinefs and no- 
thing ; and the remaining one only, material and real fub* 
ftance. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. W ant of fubftance or folidity. 

’Tis this which caufes the graces and the loves to take up 
their habitations in the hardeit marble, and to fubfift in the 
emptinefs of light and fhadow. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy , Ptif. 

1 5. UnfatisfaCtorinefs ; inability to fill up the defires. 

O frail eftate of human things. 

Now to our coft your emptinefs we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgment about the worth or emptinefs of things 
here, according as they are or are not of ufe, in relation to 
what is to come after. Atterbury s Sermons. 

6. Vacuity of head ; want of knowledge; 

Eternal fmiles his emptinej's betray, 

As fhallow ftreams run dimpling all the way. Pope's Epijl. 

E'mption. n.f [ emptio , Latin.] The a& of purchafing; 1 
purchafe. 

There is a difpute among the lawyers, whether Glaucus his 
exchanging his golden armour with the brazen one of Ty- 
dides, was emption or commutation, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

E'MPTY. adj. [aenmg, Saxon.] 

1. Void ; having nothing in it ; not full. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue from fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veffel makes the greateft 
lound. Shakefpeare s HcnvyY . 

The pit was empty , there was no water in it., Gen. xxxvii. 
If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 
other, you gain nothing by that ; there ftill remains one veil'd 
em pty, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Devoid; unfurniftied. 

Art thou thus boldened, man, by .thy diftrefs: 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, . 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shak. As you like it. 
Mr. Boyle has {hewed, that air may be rarified above ten 
thoufand times- in veffels of glafs ; and the heavens are much 
emptier of air than any vacuum we can make below. ISewton. 

3. UnfatisfaCtory ; unable to fill the mind or defires. 

4. Without any thing to carry ; unburthened; unfretghted. 

He alleges that the fatyrs carried platters full of nuit 
their hands ; but if they had been empty handed, had ^*M e 
ever the larger fatyrs ? Dryden' s Juvenal, De ic 

Yet all the little that I got, I fpent ; . 

And ftill return’d as empty as I went. Dpdens Virg. i / • 

5. Vacant of head ; ignorant; unfkilful; unfurniffie „ 

terials for thought. Henend 

How comes it that fo many worthy and wife me P 

upon fo many unworthy and empty headed foois S 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expofing an emfy, H J 
pretending pedant 5 the wit Uvely, th. 
icvcrc 

6. Without fubftance ; without folidity ; vain. 

The god of fieep there hides his heavy head, ^ 
And empty dreams on ev’ry leaf are iprea . > t o 

To E'mpty. *. [from the adjefl.ve.J ro evacuate, 
exhauft; to deprive of that which was contain 

Boundlefs intemperance, 

In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 

Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throng 

And fall of many king*. J* The 
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The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred ffieir vine- 

br: Sheep' are often blind by fulnefs of Wood: cut their tails, 
and empty them of their blood. Mortimer s Hu J an 

The Euxinefea is conveniently fituated for trade, by he 
Ication it has both with Afia and Europe, and the 
IZ navigable rivers that empty themfelves into it. Arbuthmt. 
tIfmpu'rplk. „. [from purple.] To make of a purple 

colour ; to difcolour with purple. , , . , 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown oft, the bright 

Pavement, that like a fea of jafper fbone, _ - 

Empurpled with celeftial rofes fmil’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

1 ' The deep, 

Empurpl'd ran, with gufliing gore diftain’d. 

To Evipu'izLii. v.a. [from puzzle.] To perplex; to put t 

d Uhath empuzzlcd the enquiries of others to apprehend, and 
er forced them unto firange conceptions to make out. Lroutn. 
e'pve'ma. n.f. fair f -0 A collection of purulent matter 
i “ n anv part whatfoever ; generally ufed to ftgnify that in the 
‘;i of the bread only, and which fometimes happens upon 
the opening of abfoefo, or ulcerations of the lungs, or mem- 
bran’es inclofmg the breaft. Quincy. 

An empyema:, or a collcSion of purulent matter ... the 
breaft if not fuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impel the 
uatient into a phthifical confumption. Harvey on Ccnfumptions. 

F There is likewife a confumption from an empyema, after an 
inflammation of the lungs ; which may be known front a 
weight upon the diaphragm, oppreflion of the lungs, a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and inability to lie on one fide, which is 
that which is found. Arkuthnot on Diet. 

Empy'real. adj. [ 4 '-®-’e®--] Formed of the element of fire; 
refined beyond aerial ; pertaining to- the highefl and purc-ft 
reg ion of heaven. [Tickeil accents it on the penult.] 

D Now went forth the morn, 

Such as in higheft heav’n, array’d in gold _ 

Empyreal. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, l. vt. /. 13. 

Go, foar with Plato to th’ cmpy' cal^ fphere, 

To the firft good, firft perfedf, and firft fair. Pope. 

But empyreal forms, howe’er in fight 
Gafh’d and difmember’d, eafily unite. Ticked. 

Empyre'an. n.f. Pftww-l The bigheft heaven Where the 
pure element of fire is fuppofed to fubiift. 

Almighty Father from above. 

From the pure empyrean, where he fits _ 

H‘wh thron’d above all height, bent down his eye. Milton. 
Under his burning wheel 

The ftedfaft empyrean fhoolc throughout, # 

All but the throne itlelf of God. Milton's Paradife Lof . 
The empyrean rung 

With hallelujahs. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. vii. /. 633. 
E'mpyreum. 1 n.f [%w 6 pvp a .] The burning to of any mat- 
EmpyRe'um a. ^ ter in boiling or diftillation, which gives 
a particular offeniive fmell. _ Epuincy. 

It is fo far from admitting an empyreum , that it bums clear 
away without leaving any cinders, or aduft about it. Harvey. 

The hopes of an elixir infenfibly evaporate, and vanilh 
to air, or leave in the recipient a foul empyreuma. Dec. of Piety. 
Empyreum a'tical. adj. [from empyreuma.] Having the 
fmell or tafte of burnt fubftances. 

Many empyrcumatical oils, diftilled by ftrong fires in retorts, 
may be brought to emulate effential oils drawn in limbicks. 

Boyle's Hifory of Firmnefs. 

Empyro'sis. n f [ Ismbv^u. ] Conflagration ; general fire. 
The former opinion that held tliefe cataclyfms and empyrofes 
univerfal, was fuch as held that it put a total confummation 
unto thing? in this lower world, efpecially that of confla- 
gration. " Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To E'MULATE. v a. [amulor, Latin.] 

1. To rival; to propofe as one to be equalled or excelled. 

2. To imitate with hope of equality, or fuperiour excellence. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : ’tis no fhame to follow 

The better precedent. Ben. Johnfon' s Catiline. 

Thofe fair ideas to my aid I’ll call, 

And emulate my great original. Dryden' s Aurengzebe. 

What though no weeping loves thy allies grace. 

Nor polifh’d marble emulate thy face. Pope. 

3. To be equal to ; to rife to equality with 

I fee how thy eye would emulate the diamond. Shakefp. 
We fee no new-built palaces afpire, 

No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. Pope's Sat. of Donne . 

4. To imitate; to copy ; to refemble. 

It; is likewife attended with a delirium, fury, and an invo- 
luntary laughter, the convulfion emulating this motion. Arbnth. 
Emula'tion. n.f [ amulatio , Latin] 

1.' Rivalry; defire of luperiority. 

Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for where 
I thought to crufh him in an equal force. 

True iword to fvvord, I’ll pitch at him fome way, 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus . 
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There was neither envy nor emulation amongft them. J 
Ariftotle allows that fome emulation may be good, and may 
be found in fome good men ; yet envy he utterly c0 . ndem ‘ ls ’ as 
wicked in itfelf, and only to be found in wicked minds. Sprat. 

The apoftle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy and general 
emulation of the charity of the Macedonians, in contributing 
freely to the relief of the poor faints at Jerufrlem. ^outn. 

A noble emulation heats your breaft, 

And your own fame now robs you of your reft . 

Good aSions ftill muft be maintain’d with good. 

As bodies nouriflt’d with refembling food. Dryden. 

2. Envy; defire of deprefling another; conteft; contention; 

difeord. , . r . . 

What madnefs rules in brainlick: men ! 

When for fo flight and frivolous a caufe, 

Such factious emulations {hall arife. Shakefpeare s Henry Vi* 
Emulative, adj. [from emulate.] Inclined to emulation; 

rivalling; difpofed to competition. 

Emulator, n.f [from emulate.] A rival ; a competitor. 

In fuperiours it quencheth jealoufy, and layeth their com- 
petitors and emulators afleep. < Bacon s Efays. 

ToEmu'lge. v. a. \emulgeo , Latin ] To milk out. 
Emu'lgent. adj. [emidgens, Latin.] 

1. Milking or draining out. 

2. Ernulgent veffels [in anatomy] are the two large arteries and 

veins which arife, the former from the defeending trunk of 
the aorta, or great artery ; the latter from the vena cava. 
They are both inferted into the kidneys ; the ernulgent arte- 
ries carrying blood with the ferum to them, and the ernulgent 
veins bringing it back again, after the ferum has been fepa- 
rated therefrom by the kidneys. . Harris. 

Jts defcent doth furnifh the left ernulgent with one vein, and 
the firft vein of the loins on the right fide with another. Brozvn. 

T hrough the ernulgent branches the blood is brougnt to the 
kidneys, and is there freed of its ferum. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
E / mulous. adj. \_eemuhii, Latin.] 

1. Rivalling; engaged in competition. 

What the Gaul or Moor could not effecr. 

Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of fpite. 

Shall be the work of one. Ben. Johnfon' s Catiline. 

She is in perpetual diffidence, or aclual enmity with her, 
but always emulous and fufpedful of her. Hewed s Vocal Forref . 

2. Defirous of fuperiority; defirous to rife above another ; de- 
firous of any excellence poffeffed by another. 'With of before 
the objedl of emulation. 

By ftrength 

They meafure all, of other excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excels. Milton's Par. Lof. 

By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To emulous merit, and to thirft of praife. Prior. 

Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior . 

3. Factious; contentious. 

Whofe glorious deeds, but in thefe fields of late. 

Made emulous miftions ’mongft the gods themfelves. 

And drave great Mars to fadtion. Shakefp. Troilus and Creff. 
E'mulously. adv. [from emulous.] With defire of excelling 
or outgoing another. 

So tempt they him, and emuloufy vie 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Granville: 
Emu'lsion. n.f [1 emulfio , Latin.] A form of medicine, by 
bruifing oily feeds and kernels, and drawing out their fub- 
ftances with fome liquor, that thereby becomes milky. Quincy. 

The aliment is diffolved by an operation refembling that of 
making an emulfon ; in which operation the oily parts of nuts 
and feeds, being gently ground in a marble mortar, and gra- 
dually mixed with fome watery liquor, are difl’olved into a 
fweet, thick, turbid, milky liquor, refembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

EmUnctories. n.f. [emunfl orium, Latin.] Thofe parts of 
the body where anything excrementitious is feparated and col- 
lected, to be in readinefs for ejeCtment. jpuincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body unto their proper 
emunttories. # Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 4. 

There are receptacles in the body of man, and emunttories 
to drain them of fuperfluous choler. More againf Atheifm. 

Difcourfing of the lungs, I fhew that they are the grand 
emundiory of the body ; that the main end of refpiration is 
continually to difeharge and expel an excrementitious fluid 
out of the mafs of blood. Woodward' s Natural Hifory . 

The regimen in quinfies, which proceed from an obftrudion 
of the glands, muft be to ufe fuch warm liquors as relax thofe 
glands, fuch as, by {Emulating, open the emunPtories to fecern 
^ the humour. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

En. An infeparable particle borrowed by us from the French, 
and by the French formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. 

To Ena'ble. v.a. [from able.] To make able; to confer 
power; to give ftrength or ability. 

If thou would’ft vouchfafe to overfpread 
Me with the fhadow of thy gentle wing, 

I fliould enabled be thy a£b to fing. Spenfer's Hymn on Love . 
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&is great friendfhip with God might enable him, and his 
compaflion might incline him. Atterburys Sermons. 

He points out to him the way of life, (Lengthens his weak- 
nefs, reftores his lapfes, and enables him to walk and perfevere 

, rr n Rogers , Sermon 14. 

t o ena ct, v.a. [from aFtf 

1 . To afl ; to perform ; to effecl. 

in tiue ballancing of juftice, it is flat wrono- to 
punifh the thought or purpofe of any before it be enabled. 

Spenfer' s State of Ireland. 
Three hours the fight continued. 

Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Ena Fled wonders with his fword and lance. Shah. Hen. VI. 

2. Toeftabhfh; to decree. 

It is enaFted in the laws of Venic^ 

If it be proved againfl an alien, 

He feeks the life of any citizen. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive* 

Shall feize on half his goods. Shake f Merchant of Venice. 
The fenate were authors of all counfels in the ftate ; and 
what was by them confulted and agreed, was propofed to the 
people, by whom it was enabled or commanded. Temple. 

3. To reprefent by aflion. 

I did enaFt Heitor. Sbakefpeare. 

Ena'ct. n f [from the verb.] Purpofe * determination. 
Ena'ctor. n.f [from enaFt. 

1. One that forms decrees, or eftablifhes laws. 

The great Author of our nature, and cnaFlor of this law 
of good and evil, is highly difhonoured. Atterbury. 

2. One who praitifes or performs anything. 

The violence of either grief or joy. 

Their own enaFt orS with themfelves deftroy. Shah. Hamlet. 
a/ll age. n.J. [from the Greek lyaxxayih] A figure in 
grammar, whereby there is a change either of a pronoun, as 
when a pofleftive is put for a relative, or when one mood or 
tenfe of a verb is put for another. Harris. 

ToEna'mbush. v.a. [from ambujh.'] To hide in ambufh ; to 
hide with hoftile intention. 

They went within a vale, clofe to a flood, whofe ftream 
Us’d to give all their cattle drink, they there enambujh'd 
them. Chapman's Iliads , b. i. 

To Ena'mel. v. a. [from amel. See Amel.] 

1 , To inlay ; to variegate with colours. 

Muft I, alas ! 

Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glafs ? Doting i 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d ; 

Here blufhing Flora paints th’ enamel! d ground. Pope. 

I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the enamelled fllver plates, 
to diftinguifh bottles of wine by. Swift's lajl Will. 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieft trees, loaden with faireft fruit, 

Blofloms, and fruits at once of golden hue. 

Appear’d with ga y enamel' cl colours mix’d. Milton' s P a. Loft. 
To Ena'mel. v. n. To pradlife the .ufe of enamel. 

Though it were foolifh'to colour or enamel upon the glafles 
of telefcopes, yet to gild the tubes of them may render them 
more acceptable to the ufers, without leffening the clearnefs of 
the object. Beyle. 

Ena'mel. n.f [from the verb ] 

1. Anything enamelled, or variegated with colours inlaid. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 

Upon the bright enamel of her face ; 

Such honey drops on fpringing flowers are found, 

When Phoebus holds the crimfon morn in chace. Fairfax . 
There are various forts of coloured glafles, paftes, enamels , 
and factitious gems. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. The fubftance inlaid in other things. 

Ena'meller. n.f. [from enamel.] One that practifes the art 
of enamelling. 

To Ena'mouu. v.a. [amour, French.] To inflame with 
love; to make fond. With of before the thing or perfon 
loved. 

Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakef. Rom. and Juliet. 

My Oberon ! What vifions have I feenl 
I thought I was enamour'd of an afs. Sbakefpeare. 

You are very near my brother in his love : he is enamoured 
on Hero. Sbakefpeare' s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Or fhould fhe, confident. 

As fitting queen ador ? d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour , as the zone of V enus once 

Brought that efFeCt on Jove, fo fables tell. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

He, on his fide. 

Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamour'd. Miltons P aradije Lojl, b. 5. 

Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyfter. 

But he will thank you for the crown. Dryd Don Sebafian. 
’Tis hard to difeern whether is in the greateft errour, he 
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E narraTion. n.f. [ enarro , Latin.] Exofana^r^^^ 
tive. J P^naLon; narra- 

Enarthro'sis. n.f. [4 and ] The i n r ertion E* 
bone into another to form a joint. on °f one 

Enartbr-f, s is where a good round head enters i„ f „ 
whether it be cotyla, or profound cavity, as that of ‘ ty ’ 
receiving the head of the os femoris ; or vlene Tc*’ 
more fl, allow, as In the fcapula, 
humerus. m.. , l \ es the 

Enata'tion. n.f. [ cnato , Latin.] The aCV ' V •' Urgery ' 
out ; efcape by dimming. J * °* g 

EnaTn ter. adv. A n obiolete word explained bv Spenfer 
felf to mean left that. ' ^ e 1 rr *' 

Anger would not let him fpeak to the tree 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 

- ® ut 5 ° the root i>ent“his Iturdy ftrofce Spenfer' s p affa .- 

To Ekca'ce. v. a [trom cigcC\ To fhut up as in a ca (t t 

He fuffer’d his kinfman March, 

Who is, if every owner were right plac’d, 

Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, 

There without ranfom to lie forfeited. Sbahfp. HmriW 

Like Bajazet encag'd , the fhepherds feoff, ' ; 

Or like flack-finew’d Sampfon, his hair oft’, 

Languifh our fhips. ’ 

ToEnca'mp. v.n. [from camp.] To pitch tents ; to fit down 
for a time in a march. 

He encamped at the mount of God. p Xe g x - 

i he French knew how to make war with the Englifh by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, bat wearing them 
by long fieges of towns, and ftrong fortified encampings. Bam. 

T o Enca'mp. v. a. To form an army into a regular camiv 
to order to encamp. h P) 

Enca'mpment. n.f. [from encamp .] 

1. The aCt of encamping, or pitching tents. 

2. A camp ; tents pitched in order. 

Their enemies ferved to improve fherri in their encamp- 
ments, weapons, or fomething elle. Crew's Ccfmol. Sen. b. iii. 

When a gen’ral bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o’er the fpacious plain, 

Thick rifing tents a canvas city build. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Enca've. v, a. [from cave.] To hide as in a cave. 

Do but encave yourfelf. 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns, 

That dwell in ev’ry region of his face ; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew. Sbakefp. Othello. 

EACE'INTE. n.f. [French.] Inclofure; ground inciofed 
with a fortification. A military term not yet naturalifed. 

To Encha'fe. v. a. [ efchaujfer , French.] To enrage; to 
irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind fhak’d furge, with high and monftrous main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear, 

, And quench the guards of th’ ever-fired pole : 

I never did like moleftation view 

On the en chafed flood. Sbakefpeare' s Othello. 

To Encha'in. v.a,. [enebainer, French.] To fallen with a 
chain ; to hold in chains ; to bind ; to hold in bondage. 

What fhould I do ! while here I was enchain'd. 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden s Virgil 

To ENCHA'NT. v. a. [ enchanter , French.] 

1. To give efficacy to any thing by fongs of forcery. 

And now about the cauldron fing, 1 

I/ike elves and fairies in a ring, r 

Enchanting all that you put in. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth, j 

Thefe powerful drops thrice on the threfhold pour, 

And bathe with this enchanted juice her door ; 

That door where no admittance now is found, 

But where my foul is ever hov’ring round. Granville. 

2. To fubdue by charms or fpells. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for 
ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney , b. ii. 

One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like enchanting harmony. Sh. Love's Lab. Lojl- 
John thinks them all enchanted : he enquires if ^ a .. 
not given them fome intoxicating potion. Arbuthnot s J-Bu • 

3. 'To delight in a high degree. 

Too dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face; 

Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace. Pope's Odyjfey^ G n1, 

Encha'nter. n.f [enchantcur, French. J A magician; a or 
cerer ; one who has fpirits or demons at his command , one 
who has the power of charms and fpells. _ 

Such phafrns, l’uch apparitions, are excellencies wruc men 

applaud in themfelves, conjured up by the rnagick of a ron 
imagination, and only feen within that circle in w IC 
enchanter ftands. Decay of Put,- 

Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, put to death tyran s, e 
chanters, monfters, and knights. Spec i a tor , •59 / 

Ardan, that black enchanter, whofe dire arts ~ 

Enflav’d our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 

Ench a'ntingly. adv. [from enchant.] With t e ^° tn]enti 
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enchantment. It is improperly ufed in a paffive fenfe in the 
following paflage. 

He’s gentle; never fchool’d, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device; of all forts encbantingly belov’d. Sbakej. As you like it. 

Enchantment, n.f [enchant ement, French.] 

1. Magical charms ; fpells; incantation; forcery. 

The Turks thought that horrible tempeft was brought upon 
them by the charms and enchantments of the Perflan magicians. 

Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

2. Irrefiftible influence ; overpowering delight. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft univerfal 
applaule, which holds the heart of a reader under the ftrong- 
eft enchantment . Pope s Preface to the Iliad. 

Encha'ntress. n.f [en chant erefs, French.] 

1. A forcerefs ; a woman verfed in magical arts. 

Fell banning hag! Enchantrefs , hold thy tongue. Shakef. 
I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to the firft 
who wore it by an enchantrefs. Tatler , N°. 52. 

2. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies give irrefiftible in- 
fluence. 

From this enchantrefs all thefe ills are come; 

You are not fafe ’till you pronounce her doom. Dryden. 

Oft with th’ enchantrejs of his foul he talks. 

Sometimes in crowds diftrefs’d. Thomfon' s Spring, l. 1050. 

ToEncha'se. v.a. [enchajjer, French.] 

j. To infix ; to enclofe in any other body fo as to be held faft> 
but not concealed. 

Like polifh’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold ; 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. Dryden' s Vi irgil. 
Words, which, in their natural fituation, fhine like jewels 
enchafed in gold, look, when tranfpofed into notes, as if fet 
in lead. Felton on the C/aJJicks. 

2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 

What fee’ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem, 

Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ! Shah. HenryVl. 

They houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface. 

To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchafe. Dryden . 

Ench e'ason. n.f. [enchefon, old law French.] Caufe; occa- 
flon. Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 

Certes, laid he, well mote I fhould to tell 
The fond encheafon that me hither led. Fairy LLpueen, b. ii. 

To Enci'rcle. v.a. [from circle.] Tofurround; to environ; 
to inclofe in a ring or circle ; to enring. 

That ftranger-gueft the Paphian realm obeys, 

A realm defended with encircling feas. Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits inthron’d ; 

Tfie peers encircling, form an awful round. Pope's Odyffey . 

Enci'rclet. n.f. [from circled] A circle; a ring. 

In whofe encirclets if ye gaze. 

Your eyes may tread a lover’s maze. Sidney , b. ii. 

EnclFticks. n.f. [ly^Amxa.] Particles which throw back 
the accent upon the foregoing fyllable. 

To Enclo'se. v. a. [enclos, French.] 

1. To part from things or grounds common by a fence. 

The proteeftor caufed a proclamation to be fet forth againfl 
enclofures, commanding that they who had enclofed lands, ac- 
cuftomed to lie open, fhould lay them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the produdt ©f, 
fo much he by his labour enclofes from the common. Locke. 

For enclofing of land, the ulual way is with a bank fet with 
quick. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. To environ; to encircle; to furround; to encompafs; to 
•fhut in between other things ; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, aed a jafper : they 
fhall be fet in gold in their enclofings. Ex. xxviii. 20. 

The peer now fpreads the glitt’ring forfex wide, 

T’ enclofe the lock; now joins it, to divide. Pope. 

Enclo'se r. n.f [from enclofeL] 

1 . One that enclofes, or feparates common fields in feveral difi- 
tin£t properties. 

If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th’ e nclofer ; butfince now 
God hath impal’d us, on the contray, 

Man breaks the fence. Herbert . 

2. Any thing in which another is enclofed. 

Enclosure, n.f. [from enclofe.~\ 

1. 1 he a£l of enclofing or environing any thing. 

7 he membranes are for the comprehenfion or cnclofure of 
all thefe together. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

2. The reparation of common grounds into diftindl pofleffions. 

Enclofures began to be frequent, whereby arable land was 
turned into pafture. Bacon's Henry VIE 

Touching enclofures, I am not ignorant what a profitable 
purchafe is made thereby, becaufe a company of lands inciofed 
are thereby improved in worth two or three parts at the 

_ Hayward. 

3. 1 he appropriation of things common. 

Let no man appropriate what God hjth made common ; 
that is againftjuftice and charity, and by miraculous accidents 
God hath declared his difpleafure againfl fuch enclojure. Taylor. 

4. State of being fhut up in any place ; encompafled, or en- 
vironed. « ^ 
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This bxprefles particularly the enclofure of the waters witinH 
the earth. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

For the young, during its enclojure in the womb, theie are 
formed membranes inveloping it, called {ecundmes. Ray. 
5: The fpace enclofed; the (pace comprehended witlnn certain 

limits. 

And all, that elfe this world’s enclofure bare 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the perfon of hermajefty. Fairy gfueen, b. ii. can. 2. 
They are to live all in a body, and generally within the 
fame enclofure ; to marry among themfelves, and to eat no 
meats that are not prepared their own way. Addijons SpeFtator. 
6. Several ; ground enclofed; ground fepaiated fiom the 

common. : _ , , • 

’Tis hot the common, but the enclojure mult maxe him 

South's Sermons. 

Enco'miast. n.f [eyxu^ur^.] A panegyrift; a pioclaimer 

praife; a praifer. ; . 

The Jefuits are the great encomiafls of the Chinefe. Locke. 


EncomiaNtical. Yadj. [ lyxapan*^] Panegyrical^; lau- 

• 3 

praife. 
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Encomia'stick. 3 datory; containing praife; beftowing 


ENCO'MIUM. n.f. [iysc^oK] Panegyrick; praife; elogy. 
How eagerly do fome men propagate every little encomium 
their parafites make of them. Government of the Tongue , f. 9. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. Pope. 

To Enco'mpass. v. a. [from compafs .] 

1. To enclofe; to encircle. 

Look how my ring encampaffeth thy finger ; 

Ev’n fo thy breaft enclofeth my poor heart. Shak. Rich. III. 
Two ftrong ligaments enconipafs the whole head of the 
femur. Wife man s Surgery. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And ftill I feem to tread on claflick ground. Ad difen, 

2. To fhut in ; to furround ; to environ. 

He, having fcarce fix thoufand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thoufand of the French 

Was round encompajfed, and fet upon. Sbakefp. Henry VI; 

3. To go round any place : as, Drake encompafled the world. 
Enco'mpassment. n.f [from encosnpafs. ] Circumlocution; 

remote tendency of talk. 

Finding 

By this enco?npaffment and drift of queftion, 

That they do know my fon, come you more near. Shakef. 
Enco're. adv. [French.] Again; once more. A word ufed 
at publick {hows when a finger, or fiddler, or buffoon is de- 
fired by the audience to do the fame thing again. 

To the fame notes thy fons fhall hum or fnore, 

And all thy yawning daughters cry encore . Dunciad, V. iv. 
ENCOUNTER, n.f. [encontre, French.] 

1 . Duel ; Angle fight ; conflict. 

Thou haft beat me out 

Twelve feveral times, and I have nightly fince 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me. Sbakefpeare, 
Let’s leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall fomething into a flower method. Shakef. Rich. III. 

Pallas th’ encounter feeks ; but e’re he throws, 

To Tufcan Tiber thus addrefs’d his vows : 

0 facred ftream, diredl my flying dart, 

And give to pafs the proud Halefus’ heart. Dryden' s /En. 

2. Battle; fight in which enemies rufli againfl each ether. 

Two black clouds 

With heav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Cafpian ; then ftand front to front, 

Hov’ring a fpace, ’till winds the fignal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milt. Par ad. Lojl. 

3. Eager and warm converfation, either of love or anger. 

The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant of our 
encounter, after we had fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shak. 

4. Accidental congrefs ; fudden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care. 

Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air. 

To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd, Pote's OdvjTev. 

5. Accofting. t wt 

But in what habit will you go along ? 

* — Not like a woman ; for I would prevent the loofe encounters 
of lafeivious men. Sbakefpeare' s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Three parts of Brutus 
Is ours already ; and the man entire. 

Upon the next encounter , yields him ours. Shakef Jid. Ccef 

6. Cafual incident ; occafion. This fenfe is fcarcejy Englifh. 

An equality is not fufticient for the unity of character : *u$ 
further neceflary, that the fame fpirit appear in all fort of 
encounters. Pope's View of Epick Poetry . 

To Enco'unter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To meet face to face. 

If I muft die, 

1 will encounter darknefs as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. Shakef Meafure for Meafure. 
The fafhion of the world is to avoid coft, and you enccun- 

Sbakefpeare’ s Much Ado about Nothing. 

7 hole 


ter it. 
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Thou ftronger may’ft endure the flood of light; 

And, while in fhades I chear my fainting fight, 

Encounter the defcending excellence. Dryd. State of Innocence. 

2. To meet in a hoftile manner ; to rufh asrainft in conflict. 

Putting themfelves in order of battle, they encountered their 
enemies. Knolles's HJlory of the ' l urks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks ; 

Both Tides are even. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible demonftrations of a Deity. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

5. To oppofe ; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witneffes, if the pro- 
bability of the fact does reafonably encounter them. Hale. 
4: To meet by accident. 

I am moft fortunate thus to encounter you : 

You have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Enco'unter. v. n. 

1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner ; to conflict. 

And let belief and life encounter fo, 

As doth the fury of two defperate men. 

Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shake/. K. fchn. 

Five times, Marcius, 

Have I fought with thee ; fo often haft thou beat me : 

And wouldft do fo, I think, fhould we encounter 

As often as we eat. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

2 . To engage; to fight. 

Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comick fport, 

When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. Shakefp . H. VI. 
Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encounter with the 
Chriftians. • Knol/es's Hijiory of the lurks. 

Thofe who have the moft dread of death, muft in a little 
time be content to encounter with it, whether they will or no. 

Wake s Preparation for Death . 

3. To meet face to face. 

4. To come together by chance. 

Enco'unterer. n.f [from encounter.] 

1. Opponent; antagonift ; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will ftrike fuch 
a ftroke with his tail, that he will break the back of his en- 
counterer with it. More's Antidote agairjl Atheifm. 

The doftrines of the reformation have kept the field againft 
all encountered , and does he think they may be foiled by two 
or three remarks r Aiterbury sPref to Anf onConful. on Luther. 

2 , One that loves to accoft others. An old term. 

Oh, thefe encounterers ! fo gilt of tongue. 

They give a coafting welcome ere it comes ; 

And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliflh reader. Shakefp. Ti oilus and Crejf.da . 

To Enco'urage. v. a. [ encourage, r, French.] 

1. To animate; to incite to any thing. 

They encourage themfelves in an evil matter. fj. lxiv\ 5* 

2. To give courage to; to fupport the fpirits ; to infpirit; to 

embolden. . 

I would neither encourage the rebels, nor difcourage the 

proteftants loyalty. King Chat Us. 

3. To raife confidence ; to make confident. 

I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to affift our 
reafon in this moft ufeful part; and this the judicious Hooker 

encourages me to fay. _ 0L 6 * 

Encouragement, n.f. [from encourage.] 

1. Incitement to any action or practice; incentive. 

Such ftrength of heart 

Thy conduct and example gives ; nor fmall 
Encouragement , Godolphin, wife and juft. Phillips. 

2. Favour; countenance; fupport. 

For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty,^ 

All o-enerous encouragement of arts. Otways Orphan. 

The reproach of immorality will lie heavieft againft an 
eftablifhed relieion, becaufe thofe who have no religion will 

profefs themfelves of that which has the encouragement of the 
J Rogers , Sermon 9. 

Enco'urager. n.f [from encourage .] One that fupplies in- 
citements to any thing ; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great encourager ot arts. 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. . Dryden. 

As the pope is himfelf a mafter of polite learning, and a 
great encourager of arts ; fo at Rome any of thofe arts im- 
mediately thrives, under the encouragement of the pnnce. 
mediately > Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

To ENCRO'ACH. v. n. [accr ocher, from croc , a hook, Fr.] 
j. To make invafions upon the right of another ; to put a hook 
into another man’s poffeffions to draw them away. 

Thofe Irifh captains of countries have encroached upon the 
queen’s freeholders and tenants. Spenfcr on Ire, ana. 

2< To advance gradually and by Health upon that to which one 

The fuperftition that rifeth voluntarily, and by degrees 


en. 


mingleth itfelf with the rites, even of every divinp f . • 
done to the only true God, muft be confidered of • . CrV,ee * 
mg and encroathing evil. Hooker/, V'? p ' 

I his hour is mine; if for the next I carp T ' ••3* 

wide, 5 S 10 wtoo 

And do encroach upon death’s fide. r. 

They fabled how the ferpent, whom they call’d 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firft the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Paradife Lojl b x l \ 
Th’ encroaching ill you early fhould oppofe ; ' ^ 

Flatter’d, ’tis worfe, and by indulgence grows. D r ,j, 
Next, fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round ^ 
Exclude th' encroaching cattle from thy ground. 7). » 

I ifiphone, let looie from under ground, ^ 1 

Before her drives difeafes and affright; 

And every moment riles to the fight, 

Afpiring to the fkies, encroaching on the light. Dry den 

En'Cro'acher, n.f. [ fr o m encroach. ] 

1 . One who feizes the pofieffion of another by gradual and fil ent 
means. 

The bold encroachers on the deep. 

Gain by degrees huge traCts of land, 

’Till Neptune, with one gen’ral (weep. 

Turns ali again to barren ftrand. p u .;n 

2. One who makes flow and gradual advances beyond his 
rights. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confeioufnefs, and 
keeps at diftance an encroacher. Ciariffa 

Encroachment, n.f. [from encroach.] 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another man. For example: 
if two mens grounds lying together, the one preffes too far 
upon the other ; or if a tenant owe two {hillings rent-fervice 
to the lord, and the lord takes three : fo the Spencers en- 
croached to themfelves royal power and authority. Ccml. 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on man : to God his tow’r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton s Paradife Ljl, b. xii. /. 72. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of : this left no room for controverfy about 
the title, nor for encroachment on the right of others. Lock. 

If it be a man’s known principle to depart from his right, 
ill men will make unjuft encroachments upon him. Atterbury 
The people, fince the death of Solon, had already made 
great encroachments. Swift on the DiJJent. in Athens and Rome. 

2. Advance into the territories or rights of another. 

It gave th? ancient Romans ari opportunity of making fo 
many encroachments on the fea, and of laying the foundations 
of their palaces within the very borders of it. Addijon on Italy 
To En c u'm b e r . v. a. [ encombrer , F rench. J 

1. To clog ; to load ; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found that ex- 
ceeding great good, not cn.umbercd with any notable incon- 
venience. Ho her, b. v.f 20. 

Encumber'd with his veft, without defence. Dryden. 

2. To entangle; to embarrafs ; to obftruCt. 

The verbal copier is encumbered with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf. Dryden. 

The god awak’d. 

And thrice in vain he fhook his wing, 

Encumber'd in the filken firing. _ 

3. To load with debts ; as, his ejlate is encumbered with mort- 
gages. 

Encumbrance, n.f [from encumber.] 

1. Clog; load; impediment. 

Philofophers agreed in defpifing riches, at belt, conii- 
dering them as unneceffary encumbrances of life. Temple- 
Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, inflead of being 
of ufe to it. _ ’ Addijon's Freeholder, N . 13- 

2. Excrefcence; ufelefs addition. # 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny bad, 

The huae encumbrance of horrihek woods. Thorn/. Aidum . 

3 ' confer whether 

it be {efficient for his 

Encyclical, adj. J Circular , lent r 

a ^VSuncil was not received in P® triarc ^ 
is evident from Photius’s encyclical epiftle to \ 

Alexandria. Df. o) 

r £ )xXoz;addcHz. J 1 ne 

Encyclope'dy i iciences;^ round t.f learnmg.n Mtat _ 
r feience borrows from ail the reft, a 
finale one without the encyclopetdy . 


in. j r V\\(* 

Encyclopedia. lnj 

Every fcience borrows from ail the reft, .T'C IT" ?.;• 
tain any ftngle one without the encydopady. - or. . , ■ ,J 
This art may juftly claim a place m .he c, ,yp ^ pol ;. 
ially fuch as ferves for a model of educatio &JL 

tirian Almthmt s tl'/to’) °J J 

Encv'sted adj. [®W] Enclofed in a vclicle tor^ a& ^ bjg 
Emyjted tumours borrow them M % 

in which they are contained, and < Shdi'p’s Su£g e O' 

l . ^ L' mnfpnf.Q. ■* 


the nature of their contents. 
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END. n.f [enb, Saxon.] 

1. The extremity of any thing materially extended. 

Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in his band, 
and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 ^am. xiv. 27. 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no diffi- 
culty to arrive at; but, when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progrefs into thisendlefs expanfion : of that 
it can neither find, nor conceive any end. Locke. 

2. The laft particle of any afiignabie duration. 

If the world’s age and death be argu’d well 

By the fun’s fall, which now tow’rds earth doth bend, 

'Then we might fear that virtue, fince fhe fell 

So low as woman, fhould be near her end. Donne. 

3. The conclufion or cefTation of any adlion. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his fons. Gen. xhx. 

Yet vainly moft their age in ftudy fpend ; 

No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 

The caufes and defigns of an aeftion are the beginning : 
the effecls of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle; and 
nravelling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the 

P eye's Viciv of Epic Poem. 

4. The conclufion or laft part of any thing; as, the end of a 
chapter ; the end of a difeourfe. 

5. Ultimate ftate ; final doom. 

6. The point beyond which no progreffion can be made. 

I hey reel to and fro, and flagger like a drunken man, and 
are at their wits end. Pf cvn - 2 7* 

7. Final determination; conclufion of debate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end! Shakefp. 

8. Death; fate; deceafe. 

1 determine to write the life and the end, the nature and 
the fortunes of George Villiers. Wl itton. 

The foul receives intelligence. 


the 

end. 


END. 

For when fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 

Few alk if fraud or force attain’d his ends. rope. 

The end of our faft is to pleafe God, and make him pro- 

pitious. 

15. An End. [Probably corrupted from on end-.] Uprig..*. > 

creel: as, his. hair ftands an end 

16. An End has a fignification in low language not ealily ex- 
plained; as, mojl an end, commonly: perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the conclufion ; or corrupted from fomc old word not 

eafily recoverable. 

Stay ’ft thou to vex me here ?• 

Slave, that, ftill an end, turns me to fhame. Shakefpeare . 

To End. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To terminate; to conclude; to finifh. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be-all, and the end- all. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He would in one battle end quarrel with them, either win 
or lofe the empire. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

That expenfive war under which we have fo long groaned, 
is not yet ended. Srnalridge s Sermons. 

2. To deftroy ; to put to death. 


Th$ lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 

king Harry, 
Shakefpeare' s Henry IV . 


ie: J . 

Thy lucenefs; for inflead of thee, king Harry, 


By her near genius, of the body’s end. 

And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Daniel's Civil liar. 
’Tis the great bufinefs of life to fit ourfelves for our end, 
and no man can live well that has not death in his eye. L'EJlr. 
Remember Milo’s end. 

Wedg’d in that timber which he ftrove to rend. Rofcommon . 

My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not for fake me in my end. Rofcommon. 

Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. Pope. 

9. Abolition ; total lofs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, if the 
alignment of civil power were by fuch inffitution. Locke. 

1 o. Uaufe of death ; deftroyer. 

Take heed you dally not before your king, 

Left he that is the fupreme king of kings, 

Confound your hidden falfhood, and award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. ShakeJ'p. Richard III. 

1 1 . Confequence ; event. 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come ! 

But it fufficeth that the day will end. Shakefp. fid. Cerfar. 
The end of thefe things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 

12. Fragment; broken piece. 

Thus I cloathe my naked villany 
With old odd ends , ftol’n forth of Holy Writ, 

And feem a faint. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

13. Purpofe; intention 

There was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a republick, 
which was far from the end and purpofe of that nation. Claren. 

I have lov’d ! 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he who kill’d thy brother, live for thee? Dryd. Ind. Em. 

Heav’n, as its inftrument, my courage fends ; 

Heav’n ne’er fent thofe who fight for private ends. Dryden. 
Others are apt to attribute them to fome falfe end or in- 
tention. Addifon s Spectator, N u . 255. 

14. Thing intended ; final defign. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
commodioufly for divers ends , and of thofe ends any one may 
be fufficient caufe for continuance, though the reft have 
ceafed. Hooker, b. v. f 42. 

All thofe things which are done by him, have fome end for 
which they are done ; and the end for which they are done, is 
a reafon of his will to do them. Plooker, b. i. f. 2. 

Her only end is never-ending blifs; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to fee, 

Who laft of ends, and firft of caufes is; 

And to do this, file muft eternal be. Davies. 

The end of the commandment is charity. 1 Tim. i. 5. 
Two things 1 fhall propound to you, as ends $ fince the wife 
men of this world have made them theirs. Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thofe ends, for 
which the parliament had firft taken up arms. Clarendon. 

Hear and mark 

To what end I have brought thee hither, and fhewm 
All this fair fight. Mil, ns Paradife Regained, b. iii. 

Life, with my Indamora, I would chufe ; 

But, lofmg her, the end of living lofe. Dryden' s Aurengz. 


This fwerd hath ended him. 

To End. v. n. 

1. To come to an end ; to be finiffied. 

Yet happy were my death, mine ending bleft. 

If this I could obtain, that, breaft to breaft. 

Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Then eafe your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryden' s /En. 

2. To terminate; to conclude ; to ceafe ; to fail. 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a 
deep figh ; and all the inftances of pleafure have a fling in the 
tail. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

His fovereignty, built upon either of thefe titles, could not 
have defeended to his heir, but muft have ended with him. Lee. 
ToEnda'mage. v. a. [from damage.] Tomifchief; to pre- 
judice ; to harm. 

Nor ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. Epueen. 
And it conieth fometime to pafs, that a thing unneceffary 
in itfelf, touching the whole diredl purpofe, doth notwith- 
ftanding appear convenient to be ftill held, even without ufe, 
left, by reafon of that coherence which it hath with fome- 
what moft neceflary, the removal of the one fhould endamage 
the other. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

Where your good word cannot advantage him, 

Your flander never can endamage him. Shakefpeare. 

Gather our foldiers, fcatter’d and difperft, 

And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shak. Hen. VI, 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way ; 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem. Milton : 

When an erroneous opinion is publifhed, the publick is en- 
damaged, and therefore it becomes punifhable by the magi- 
ftrate. South's Sermons. 

A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamage or difor- 
der the globe. Woodward's Natural Hijiory , 

To Endanger, v. a. [from danger.] 

1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril. 

Every one defires his own prefervation and happinefs, and 
therefore hath a natural dread of everything that can deftroy 
his being, or endanger his happinefs. Tillotfon , Sermon 4. 

He rais’d the reft, 

To force the foes from the Lavinian fhore, 

And Italy’s endanger'd peace reftore. Dryden s /En. b. vii. 

My kingdom claims your birth ; my late defence, 

Of our endanger'd fleet, may claim your confidence. Dryden. 
Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the heat re- 
quired to make them volatile, endangers the animal. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The intereft endangered is no lefs than our title to heaven. 

Rogers, Sermon 4. 

2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers. Bacon's EJJ'ays. 
o Ende'ar. v. a. [from dear. ] Po make dear; to make 

beloved. 

All thofe inftances of charity which ufually endear each 
other, fweetnefs of convention, frequent admonition, all 
Significations of love muft be oxpreffed towards children. Tayl . 
And in the mixture of all thefe appears 
Variety, which all the reft endears. Denham. 

I he only thing that can endear religion to your pra6Iice, 
will be to raife your affections above this world. Wake. 

Endearment, n.f. [from endear.] 

1. T he caufe of love; means by which any thing is endeared. 
Her firft: endearments , twining round the foul. Thomfon . 

2. The ftate of being endeared ; the ftate of being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing th? great caufe of its 

endearment amongft all mankind ? South's Sermons. 
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When a man (hall have done all that he can to make one 
his friend, and emptied his purfe to create endearment between 
them, he may, in the end, be forced to write vanity and 

T'\Tr\r?* t T°r!^T-in South's Sermons. 

- NOL AVOUR. f [ devoir , French; endevoir. ] Labour 

directed to fome certain end ; effort to obtain or avoid. 

My ftudied purpofes went 

Leyond all man s endeavours . Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

Heav’n doth divide 
The Rate of man in divers functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Here their appointment we may belt difeover, 

And look on their endeavour. Shakefp . Ant. and Cleopatra. 
I take imitation of an author, in their fenfe, to be an en- 
deavour of a later poet to write like one, who has written be- 
fore him on the fame fubjeift. Dryden. 

1 he bold and fufficient purfue their game with more paf- 
fson, endeavour, and application, and therefore often fuc- 

cecc ^ Temple. 

Sue could not make the leaft endeavour towards the pro- 
ducing of any thing that hath vital and organical parts. Ray. 

Such an affurance as will quicken mens endeavours for the 
obtaining of a Idler good, ought to animate men more power- 
fully in the purfuit of that which is infinitely greater. Tillotf. 

f his is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual 
beings, in their conffant endeavours after, and Ready profecu- 
tion of true felicity. Locke. 

fo Endea'vour. v. n. [from the noun.] To labour to a 
certain purpofe ; to work for a certain end. 

i could wifh that more of our country-clergy would endea- 
vour after a handfome elocution. Addifon' s Spectator , N°. ic6. 

Of old, thofe met rewards who could excel ; 

And thofe were prais’d, who but endeavour' d well. Pope. 

To EndeaVour. v. a. To attempt; to try. 

Topray’r, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavour'd with fincere intent. 

Mine ear fhall not be flow, mine ear not fhut. Milt. P. L. 

Fndea'vourer. n. f. [from endeavour .] One who labours to 
a certain end. 

He appears an humble endeavourer , and fpeaks honeftly to 
no purpofe. Rymcr s Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

Endeca'gon. n.f [ivhwyo:<.] A plain figure of eleven fides 
and angles. 

Ende'mial. [e P eculiar to a country ; ufed of 

Fnde'mical. any difeafe that affects feveral people together 

Ende'mick, j in the fame country, proceeding from fome 
caufe peculiar to the country where it reigns : fuch as the 
feurvy to the northern climes. Sfuincy. 

e may bring a confumption under the notion of a pan- 
demick, or endemic k, or rather a vernacular difeafe, to Eng- 
tantk Harvey on Confumptioiis . 

Solenander, from the frequency of the plants fpringing up 
in any region, could gather what endemial difeafes the inhabi- 
tants were fubject to. Ray on the Creation. 

An endemial difeafe is what is common to the people of the 
country. Arbuthnot on Air. 

What demonftrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invaflon and going off at certain feafons. Arbuthn. on Air. 

Fo Ende / nize. v. a. [from denizen.] To make free; to en- 
franchife. 

It hath been beautified and enriched out of other good 
tongues, partly by enfranchifing and endenizing ftrange words. 

Camden's Remains. 

To ENDPCT. 7 r .. r r . , 

To ENDI'TE S’ 7 '' a ‘ ladder, French; aiClum, Latin.] 

1. To charge any man by a written accufation before a court of 
juftice : as, he ivas end i ted for felony. 

2. To draw up ; to compofe ; to write. 

Your battles they hereafter fhall indite , 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 

How fit all Filbert unto me Indite , 

When neither I can read, nor he can write. Gay. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her ufeful rules indites , 

When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights ! Pope. 

Endi'ctment. 7 n.J. [from endite.] A bill or declaration made 

EndFtement. ) in form of Jaw, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth ; or an accufation for fome offence exhibited unto 
jurours, and by their verdidt found and prefented to be true, 
before an officer can have power to punifh the fame offence. 

Coiuel. 

’Tis neceffary that the fpecies of the crime be deferibed in 
the libel or articles, which our Englifh lawyers call an in- 
dictment or information. Aylijfe' s Parergon. 

We never draw any indictment at all againft them, but 
think commendably even of them. Hooker. 

The hand- writing againft him may be cancelled in the 
court of heaven, and yet the indictment run on in the court 
confcience. South’s Sermons. 

vend the court, and thou fhalt briefly find 
' ne place the manners of mankind; 

uro again, 

a dar’ft, complain. Dryden. 
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E ndive. n.J. [tndi-oi, French; intybum, Latin 1 

Endive. ot luccory is of feveral forts; as the white ,, 
green, and the curled, which are only pronaraterl V‘" 
that is longifh, of a white-grey colour, Hat at Vine era R 
round, fn at the other. It grows upon the flocks or |W 1 

tne preceding year’s growth. Mortimers HusCh 

E'ndless. adj. [from end.] Landry t 

1. Without end; without conclufion or termination 

Nothing was more end/ejs than the common ’method 
comparing eminent writers by an oppofition of o-.rloi 
paflages in them. s p refau J, 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. ^ 

As it is plealant to the eye to have an endUfs profpeft f„ ; 
,s _<ome pleafure to a finite undemanding to view unlimited 

g X cCiicncics* i / 

3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual. 1 ot Jon. 

None of the heathens, how curious foever in fearchina out 
all kinds of outward ceremonies, could ever once endeavour 
to referable herein the church’s care for the endlefs <rood of 
her children. ^ ^ Hwker^ b.v.f. $ 

But after labours long, and fad delay,' J 

Brings them to joyous reft, and endlefs blifs. Fairy d mn 
All our glory extinct, and happy Rate, 

Here fwallow’d up in endlefs mifery ! Milton's Par adife Loft. 

4 Inceftant; continual. 

All the priefts and friars in my realm. 

Shall in proceflion flng her endlefs praife. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Each pleafing Blount {hall endlefs fmiles beftow, 

And foft Belinda’s blufh for ever glow. p 0 p e 

E ndlessly, adv. [from endlefs .] 

1. Inceftantly; perpetually. 

'] hough his promife has made a fure entail of grace to all 
thofe who humbly feek, yet it no where engages that it fhall 
importunately and endlefsly renew its aflaults on thofe who have 
often repulfed it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 

E'ndlessness. n.f [from endlefs.] 

1. Perpetuity; endlefs duration. 

2. I he quality of being round without an end, 

The Tropick circles have. 

Yea, and thofe fmall ones, which the poles engrave, 

All the fame roundnefs, evennefs, and all 

The endleffnefs of the Equinoctial. Donne. 

E ndlong, adv. [end and long .] In a ftrait line. 

Then fpurring at full fpeed, ran endlong on, 

Where Thefeus fat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 

E'ndmost. adj. [end and mojK] Remoteft; furtheft; at the 
farther end. Did. 

ToENDO'RSE. v. a. [endoffer, French ; dorfum, Latin.] 

1. To regifter on the back of a writing; to fuperferibe. 

A F t ench gentleman fpeaking with an Englifh of the law 
falique, the Englifti faid that was meant of the women them- 
felves, not of males claiming by women. 7 he French gen- 
tleman faid, where do you find that glofs? The Englifh an- 
fwered, look on the backftde of the record of the law falique, 
and there you fhall find it endorfed. Bacon’s Apophth. 

Upon credential letters was endorfed this fuperfeription, To 
the king who hath the fun for his heimet. Hovel's Vocal Forr. 

All the letters I can find of your’s I have faftened in a folio 
cover, and the reft in bundles endorfed. Sivift to Pop 

2. To cover on the back 

Chariots, or elephants endors'd with tow’rs 
Of archers. Milton s Par adife Regain'd , b. iii. I 3 2 9 

Endorsement, n f [from endorfed] 

1. Superfcription ; writing on the back. 

2. Ratification. 

Th’ endorfement of fupreme delight. 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. 

To ENDO'W. v. a. [in d. tare, Latin ; end uairer, French.] 

1. To enrich with a portion. .. . 

He fhall furely endow her to be his wife. Exod. xxii. I 

2. To fupply with any external goods. 

An alms-houfe 1 intend to endoiv very handfomely for 2 
dozen fuperannuated hufbandmen. Addifon s Sped at a > 

3. To enrich with any excellence. 

I at lirft with two fair gifts 
Created him endow' d\ with happinefs 
And immortality; that fondly loft, . . * » 

T his ether ferv’d but to eternize woe. Hjilt.Paui • J' 
Among thofe who are the inoft richly endowed by na ^ ’ 
and accomplifhed by their own induflry, how few aie 
whofe vertues are not obfeured r Addifon s Spectator , • 

God did never command us to believe, nor his mini e ^ 
preach any doctrine contrary to the reafon he hat 1 p 
endow us with. 

4. To be the fortune of anyone. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch Ruff wuhin, r m Uine. 
Endows a man but him. SbabffeW' s 

Endowment, n.f [from endow.] • 

1. Wealth beftowed to any pci foil or ufe. ^ f ort h or 

2. The bellowing or afluring a dower ; tiv. e 1 ^^ er j n g 
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fe‘verin» a fufficient portion for a vicar toward his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated, towel. 

A chapel will I build, with large endowment. Dryden. 

3 ’ By a defire of fame, great endowments are not fuffered to 
lie idle and ufclefs to the publiek. Aiitjon s SreSt. ter, N . 25 5. 

If providence (hews itfelf even in the blemifi.es of thele 
creatures, how much more does it difeover itfelf in 1 heir feveral 

endowments, according to the condition m which they are 

Addijon s Spectator , IN . i zi. 

ToEndu'e. v* a. [in duo, Latin.] . 

1. To fupply with mental excellencies; to inveft with intellec- 

Endue them with thy holy fpirit. Common Prayer 

Wifdom was Adam’s inftru&or in Paradife : wifdom endued 
the fa hers, who lived before the law, with the knowledge of 

holy things. t Ho ^ L n * / 7 ‘ 

Thefe banifh’d men that I have kept withal, 

Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. bbakejpeare. 

With what eafe* 

Endu'd with royal virtues as thou art. 

Appearing and beginning noble deeds. 

Might’ ft thou expel this monfter from his throne. Milton . 
Whatfoever other knowledge a man may be eridt ed withal, 
he is but an ignorant perfon who doth not know God, the 
author of his bring. Tiilotjon’sbermcm. 

Every Chriftian is endued with a power; whereby he is en- 
abled to refift and conquer temptations. 1 iLotJ on. Sermon o. 

2. In the following pafldge it feems incorrectly printed for 

^ 7< Leah faid, God hath endued me with a good dowry. Gen. 
Endurance, n.f. [from endure.] 

1. Continuance; laftingnefs. . . . 

Some of them are of very great antiquity and continuance, 

others more late and of lefs endurance. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

2 . Patience; the adl of fupporting; iuffeiance. 

Great things of fmall 

One can create ; and in what place foe er 
Thrive ui?der evil, and work eafe out of pain, 

Through labour and endurance. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. li. 
Their "fortitude was moft admirable in their patience and 
endurance of all evils, of pain, and of death. Temple . 

c. Delay ; procraftination. Obfolete. 

I ftiould have ta’en fome pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you, 

Without endurance further. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French; durare, Latin.] To 
bear ; to undergo ; to fuftain ; to lupport. 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and muft 
Endure our law. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chiefly by the jejunenefs 
of the fpirits, and their imparity with the tangible parts, 
which make them not only hard, but fragile, and lefs enduring 
of prefTure. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N°. 844. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
T could endure ; without him, live no life. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
'The gout haunts ufually the eafy and the rich, the 
nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, becaufe they 
can endure little. Temple. 

I wifh to die, yet dare not death endure. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Both were of fhiningftee 1 , and wrought fo pure. 

As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
To Endu're. v. n. 

1. Tolaft; to remain; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which perifheth, but for that meat 

which endureth unto everlafting life. John vi. 27. 

Doth the crown endure to every generation ? Prov. xxvii. 
By being able to repeat meafures of time, or ideas of Rated 
length of duration in our minds, we can imagine duration, 
where nothing does reallv endure or exift. Locke. 

A charm, that ftiall to age endure 
T he mind benevolent and pure. Anon. 

2 . To brook; to bear; to admit 
For how can I endure to fee the evil that fhall come unto 

my people r Or how can I endure to fee the deftruction of 
my kindred ? E/lh. viii. 6. 

Our great Englifh lords could not endure that any kings 
ftiould reign in Ireland but themfclves ; nay, they could hardly 
endure that the crown of England ftiould have any power over 
them. Davies on Ireland. 

Endt/rer. n. f. [from endured] 
j. One that can bear or endure; fuftainer ; fuflerer. 

They are very valiant and hardy ; for the moft part great 
endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and ail hardinefs. Spcnfer. 
2. Continuer ; lafter. 

'E'ndwis-e. adv. [end and wife. ] Ereclly; uprightly; on end. 
A rude and unpohfhed America, peopled with flothful and 
naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and cabbins, made of 
poles fet ehdwife. Ray on the Creation . 

Fo K'necate. v. a. [encco, Latin.] To kill; to deftroy. 
Some plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree of ma- 
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Jiffnity. tE at, in the manner of d moft prfefentaneobs poifoh; 
they enecate in two or three hours, fuddenly coirupting or ex 
tinguifliing the vital fpirits. . Harvey on the Plague. 

E'nemy. n.f [ennemi, French ; inimkus, Latin.] 

All thefe ftatutes fpeak of Englifti rebels and ififli e * efni * s \ 
as if the Irifh had never been in condition of fubjedis, but 
always out of the protection of the law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of railing threefcore thoufand mzn tor 
the next Summer. Addifon on the State of the h ar. 

2. A private opponent; an antagonift. 

3. Any one who regards another with malevolence ; no a 
friend. 

Kent, in difguife, 

Follow’d his eneniy king, and did him fervice 

Improper for a Have. Shakefpeare s King Lear - 

4; One that diflikes. 1111 

He that defignedly ufes ambiguities, ought to be looked on 

as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Koc 0. 

Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Thefe heroes were no friends to love; 

And bolder he who dares aver, . 

That they were enemies to war. Prior e 

5. [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enemy. Common Prayer. 
Energe'tick. adj. [si^vnxo?.] 

1. Forcible; active; vigorous; powerful in effect; efficacious. 

2. Operative; adtive ; working; not at reft. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, arid, as far as we 
can, adequately, we muft look upon him not only as an eter- 
nal Being, but afto as a Being eternally etiergetick. Grew. 
E'NERGY. n.f [ingyeta. ] 

1. Power not exerted in action. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them, but are energies merely ; for their working upon 
mirrours, and places of echo, doth not alter any tning in 
thofe bodies. Bacon. 

2 . Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Whether with particles of heav’nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul irifpire; 

Or earth, but new divided from the fky, 

And pliant ftill; retain’d th’ ethereal energy. Dryden. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perfeCt, with ari 
omnipotent as well as an eternal energy. Greiu's Lofmol. Sac. 

Beg the bleffed Jefus to give an energy to your imperfect 
prayers, by his moft powerful interceflion. Smalridge's Senm. 

What but God ! 

Infpiring God ! who, boundlefs fpirit all; 

And unremitting energy, pervades; 

Adj ufts, fuftains, and agitates the whole. Thomfon s Spring. 

3/ Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtileft parts, moved fwift- 
]y, is fenfelefs and ftupid, and makes no approach to vital 
energy. Ray on the Creation. 

Flow can concuflion of atoms beget felf-confcioufnefs, 
and other powers and energies that we feel in our minds ? 

Bentley. 

4. Strength of expreflion ; force of fignification ; fpirit; life. 
Who did ever, in French authors, fee 
T he comprehenfive Englifli energy. RofcommOn. 

Swift and ready, and familiar communication is made by 
fpeech ; and, when animated by elocution, it acquires a greater 
life and energy, ravifhing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deferve to be thrown out of our language, and 
not a few antiquated to be reftored, on account of their energy 
and found. Swift. 

To EneRvate. v. a. [ enervo , Latin.] To weaken; to 
deprive of force; to efnafculate. 

Great empires, while they ftand, do enervate and deftroy 
the forces of the natives which they have fubdued, refting 
upon their own protecting forces. Bacon , EJfay 59. 

Sheepifh foftnefs often enervates thofe who are bred like 
fondlings at home. Locke. 

On each enervate firing they taught the note; 

To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’s throat. Pope. 

Footmen exercife themfelves, whilft their enervated lords 
are foftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Ad. Scrib. 
Enerva'tion. n.f [from enerve. ] 

1. The a£I of weakening; emafculation. 

2. The Rate of being weakened : effeminacy. 

ToEnerve. v. a. [ enervo , Latin.] 7 'o weaken; to break 

the force of ; to crufh. 

We fhall be able perfectly to folve and enerve their force. 

Dig by on Bodies. 

Such obje<£I hath the pow’r to foft’n and tame 
Severeft temper, fmooth the rugged’fl brow, 

Enerve, and with voluptuous hope diffolve. Milt. Par. Reg. 
To Enfa'mish. v. a. [from famijh.] To ftarve; tofamifh; 

to kill with hunger. Did. 

To Fnfe / eble. v. a. [frem feeble.] To weaken; to 
vate ; to deprive of ftrength. 
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I’ve belied a lady, 

'The princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline . 

My people are with ficknefs much enfeebled . Sheik. H. V. 

Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeebl'd me, to what I was in heav’n ! Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
borne there are that employ their time in affairs infinitely 
below the dignity of their perfons ; and being called by God, 
or the republick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble their un- 
derftandings, and difable their perfons, by fordid and brutifh 
bufmefs. Pay IPs Pule of living holy. 

Sure, nature form’d me of her fofteft mould, 

Enfeebled all my foul with tender paffions. 

And funk me even below my own weak fex. Addif. Cato. 

7 o ENFE'OFF. V. a. [Jcoffamentumy low Latin.] To inveft 
with any dignities or poffeffions. A law term. 

If the eldeft fon enfeoff the fecond, referving homage, 
and that homage paid, and then the fecond fon dies without 
iffue, it. will defeend to the eldeft as heir, and the feignory is 
extinct. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

Enfeoffment, n.f. [from enfeoff.] 

1. 1 he a6t of enfeoffing. 

2. The inftrument or deed by which one is invefted with nof- 

feffions. ^ 

I o Enfetter, v.a. [from fetter.] To bind in fetters; to 
enchain. 

His foul is fo enfetter'd to her love. 

That fhe may make, unmake, do what flie lift. Sh. Othello. 

ENF1LA DE. n.f [Fi\] A ftrait paflage ; any thing through 
which a right line may be drawn. 

To Enfila de. v. a. [ftom the noun.] To pierce in a right 
line. 

I he avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, 
were enfiladed by the Spanifh canon. Expedition to Carthagena. 

To EnfTre. v. a. [from fire. J To fire; to fet on fire; to 
kindle. 

So hard thofe heavenly beauties be enfr'dy 
As things divine, leaft paffions do imprefs. Spenfer. 

To Enfo'rce. v. a. [ enforcing French. J 

1. To give ftrength to; to ftrengthen ; to invigorate. 

2. To make or gain by force. 

The idle ftroke, enforcing furious way. 

Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight. 

Did fall to ground. Fairy ^ucen, b . i. cant. 8. fan. 8. 

3. To put in a£I by violence. 

Slcer away as fwift as ftones 

Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. Shakefp. Henry V. 

4. To inftigate ; to provoke; to urge on; to animate. 

Fear gave her wings, and rage enforc'd my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy £hieen, b. ii. cant. 4. 

If you knew to whom you (hew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work. 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Sh. Merch of Ven. 

5. To urge with energy. 

Let them affemble ; 

And, on a fafer judgment, all revoke 
V our ignorant eledlion ; enforce his pride. 

And his old hate to you. Shakefpeare' s Coriolavus. 

He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill confequence of 
his refufal to take the office, which would be interpreted to 
his diflike of the court. Clarendon . 

To avoid all appearance of difaffeclion, I have taken care 
to enforce loyalty by an invincible argument. Swift. 

6. To compel; to conftrain. 

For competence of life I will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shalt. H. IV. 
A juft difdain conceived by that queen, that fo wicked a 
rebel fhould prevail againft her, did move and almoft enforce 
her to fend over that mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 

7. To prefs with a charge. Little ufed. 

In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannick pow'r: if he evade us there, 

Enforce him with his envy to the people. 

And that the fpoil got on th? Antiates 

Was ne'er diftributed. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus . 

To Enfo'rce. v.n. To prove; to evince; to fhew beyond 
contradiction. 

Which laws in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs there be 
reafon (hewed, which may neceftarily enforce that the law of 
reafon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary. Hooker , b. i. 

Enfo'rce. n.f [from force .J Power; ftrength. 

He now defies thee thrice to Angle fight, 

As a petty enterprife of fmall enforce. Milton's Agonifies. 

Enfo'rcedly. adv. [from enforce.] By violence; not volun- 
tarily ; not fpontaneoufly ; not by choice. 

If thou didft put this fow’r cold habit on, 

To caftigate thy pride, ’twere well ; but thou 
Do’ft it enforcedly : thoud’ft courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

Enfo'r cement, n f. [from enforce .] 

1. An ad of violence; compulfion ; force offered. 

Confefs ’twas her’s, and by what rough enforcement 
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You got it from her. Shakefp. Ms well that r j 
He that contended! againft thefe enf.rame, ■ ' 
mailer or refill them. Raleigh’s Hi/hrTPPrtP 

2. Sanction ; that which gives force toalaw 

I he rewards and punifhments of another life , , 
Almighty has eftablifhed as the enforcements of his 1 lCh the 
of weight enough to determine the choice. are 

3. Motive of convi&ion; urgent evidence. *-ockt. 

The perfonal defeent of God himfelf, and his 

T° Ur , ficfl l t0 !!.'? <iivin , it y> was an enforcement beyond”^! 



•ere ever made ufe of the 
Hammond on Fundamental.. 


methods of vvifdom that vv 
world. 

4. Prelfing exigence. 

More than I have faid, 

I he leifure and enfr.ement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakefpeare’s Richard TIT 

Enforcer, n.f [from enforce.] Compelled onewhoeff a; 
by violence. ■ ts 

? . When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an hill 
tis certain that the man is the violent enforcer of the lirft j * 

ti°n of It:. Hawmsnd's Fundamental's 

Enfouedred. adj. [ from fiuire, French.] Mixed with 
lightning. 

Heart cannot think what outrage and what cries 
With foul enfouldred fmoak and flafhingfire, 

The hell- bi ed beaft threw forth unto the Ikies. Fairy 

To Enfranchise v.a. [from franchife.] ^ ‘ 

1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englifh colonies, and fome fepts of the Irifhry, 
franchifed by fpecial charters, were admitted to the benefit of 
the laws. Davies on Ireland/ 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofe people that 
were the lirft inhabitants of Rome, or of thofe that were after 
incorporated and enfranchifed into that name, city, or govern- 

_ Hale's Origin cf Mankind, 

2. I o fet free from fiavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to a 
draught at a meal ; and, laftly, to difeontinue altogether: but 
if a man have the fortitude and refolution to enfranchifi him- 
felf at once, that is the beft. Bacon iEfjay. 

If they won a battle, prifoners became flaves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlefs enfranchifed by their 
mafters. Temple. 

3. To free or releafe from cuftody. 

The gentleman, I told your ladyfhip, 

Had come along with me, but that his miftrefs 
Did hold his eyes loekt in her cryftal looks. 

— Belike, that now fhe hath enfranchis'd them. 

Upon fome other pawn for fealty. Shakefpeare , 

4. To denifen; to endenifen. 

Thefe words have been enfranchifed amongft us; Watte. 

Enfranchisement, n.f. [from enfranchife] 

1. Inveftiture of the privileges of a denifen.' 

The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body politick. 
For example, he that is by charter made denizen of England, 
is faid to be enfranchifed ; and fo is he that is made a citizen 
of London, or other city, or burgefs of any town corporate, 
becaufe he is made partaker of thofe liberties that appertain to 
the corporation. Coved. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope, 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchifemcnt immediate on his knees. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

z. Releafe from prifon or from fiavery. 

Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caft off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul’d enfranchifemcnt. Shakcf. Richard II. 

Enfro'zen. particip. [from frozen.] Congealed with cold. 

Yet to augment the anguifh of my fmart, 

Thou haft enf roz.cn her dildainful breaft, 

That no one drop of pity there doth reft. Spenfer on Love. 

To ENGA'GE. v. a. [engager , French.] 

1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 

I have engag'd myfelf to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his meer enemy, , 

To feed my means. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. To impawn; to ftake. 

They moft perfidicuflv condemn 
Thofe that engag'd their lives for them. Hudibrtis, A 11, 

3. Toenlift; to bring into a party. _ , « 

All wicked men are of a party againft religion : fome 11 
or intereft engageth them againft it. h Hot fon s ermon . 

4. To embark in an affair ; to enter in an undertaking. 

So far had we engaged ourfclves, unfortunate fouls, t a 
lifted not to complain, fince our complaints could not utca j 
the greateft accufation to ourfclves. 1 ne F ' . 

Before I engage myfelf in giving any anfwer t0 JT 
jedion of incoiilumptible lights, I would fee t e 
tainly averred. ^ Z J 

5. To unite ; to attach; to make adherent. , . 

This humanity and good-nature engages every 0 I . / 

fo that when he is pleafant upon any of t ^ em ’ a ' F 0 tC ( } 
are in good humour. Mdifvh SpslWir, N ^ I*. 
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6. To induce; to win by pleafing means; to gam. 

To ev’ry duty he cou’d minds engage y 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage. Wader, 

His beauty thefe, and thofe his blooming age, ^ 

The reft his houfe and his own fame engage. Dryden s /En. 

So (hall I court thy deareft truth. 

When beauty ceafes to engage ; 

So thinking on thy charming youth, . 

I’ll love it o’er again in age. Ft tor. 

7 To bind bv any appointment «r contraift. 
l ' We have been firm to our allies, without declining any 
expence to which we had engaged ourfelves, and we have even 
exceeded our engagement. Atterbury s Sermons . 

8. To feize by the attention. 

0. To employ ; to hold in bufinefs. 

For I (hall fing of battles, blood and rage, 

Which princes and their people did engage. Dryden. 

10. To encounter; to fight. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage. 

Proves the juft vi£tim of his royal rage. 

To Enga'ge. v. n. 

1. Toconflift; to fight. 

Upon advertifement of the Scots army, the earl of Holland 
was fent with a body to meet and engage with it. Clarendon. 

2. To embark in any bufinefs ; to enlift in any party. 

’Tis not, indeed, my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to [well my page 

With wind and noife. Dryden' s Perf Sat. 5. 

Engagement, n.f. [ from engage ; engag ement ? F rench . ] 

1. The a£t of engaging, impawning, or making liable to a 

debt. 

2. Obligation by contrail. 

We have, "in expence of blood, exceeded our engagements. 

Atterbury' s Sermons. 

3. Adherence to a party or caufe ; partiality. 

This pra<ftice may be obvious to any who impartially, and 
without engagement , is at the pains to examine. Swift. 

4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conflant or too long engagement in 
it, becomes like an employment or profeflion. Rogers' s Serm. 

5. Fight; eonflhft; battle. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. 

Encourag’d by defpair, or obfiinate 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew 
Feeble engagement , meeting glorious fate 
On the firm land. 

6. Obligation ; motive. 

This is the greateft engagement not to forfeit an oppor- 
tunity. Hammond' s Fundamentals. 

To Enga'ol. v.a. [from gaol.] To im prifon ; to confine. 
Within my mouth you have engaol' cl my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. Shakcf. R. II. 
To Enga'rriscn. v.a. [from garrifon] To protect by a 
garrifon. 

Neptune with a flying guard doth engarrifon her ftrongly. 

Howel's Vocal For reft. 

To Enge'nder. v. a. [< wgendrer , French.] 

To beget between different fexes. 

This baftard love is engendered betwixt luff and idlenefs. Sid. 
To produce ; to form. 

Oh nature ! thou, who of the felf-fame mettle. 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufft. 

Engender fi the black toad and adder blue. Shakefp. Timon. 

Again, if fouls do other fouls beget, 

’Tis by themfelves, or by the body’s pow’r : 

If by themfelves, what doth their working let, 

But they might fouls engender ev’ry hour ? Davies. 

3. To excite ; to caufe ; to produce. 

Say, can you faff? Your ftomachs are too young. 

And abftinencc engenders maladies. Shakcf. Love's Lab. Loft. 

The prefence of a king engenders love 
Amongft his fubjeeb and his loyal friends. Shakcf. HenryW I. 

That engenders thunder in his breaft, 

And makes him roar thefe accufations forth. Shakef H. VI. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and animates 
virtue. - Addifon s Spectator, N°. 93. 

4. To bring forth. 

Vice engenders fhame, and folly broods o’er grief. Prior. 
1 o Enge'nder. v. n. To be caufed ; to be produced. 

Thick clouds are fpread, and ftorms engender there. Dryd. 
E'NGINE. n.f [ engin , French ; ingegniy Italian.] 

1. Any mechanical complication, in which various movements 
and parts concur to one effcift. 

2. A military machine. 

This is our cngincy towers that overthrows ; 

Our fpear that hurts, our fword that wounds our foes. Fairf. 

3. Any inftrument. 

_ The fword, the arrow, the gun, with many terrible en- 
gines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh's Effays. 

He takes the feiftars, and extends 
T he little engine on his fingers ends. Pope's Rape of the Lock . 
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4. Any inftrument to throw water upon burning houfeSo 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines p ay ; 

And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. ) ^ 

5. Any means ufed to bring to pafs, or to efteift. Ufua y 

111 Prayer muft be divine and heavenly, which the devil with 
all his' engines fo violently oppofeth. Duppcfs Rules fir Devstum. 

6. An agent for another. In contempt. , 

They had th’ efpecial engines been, to rear 
Plis fortunes up into the ftate they were. 

Engine'er. n.f [engingnier, French.] One who manages e 
o-ines ; one who directs the artillery of an army. 

For ’tis the fport to have the engineer . 

Hoift with his own petard. Shakefpeare s am e » 

Him thus enrag’d, 

Defcrying from afar, fome engineer, 

Dext’rous to guide th’ unerring charge, defign a . .. 

By one nice (hot to terminate the war. . ri n 

An author, who points his fatire at a great man, is like the 
engineer who fignali^ed himfelf by this ungenerous practice. 

* Addifon s Freeholder N°. 19. 

E'nginery. n.f [from engine.'] 

1. The act of managing artillery: . , . 

They may defeend in mathematicks to fortification, archi- 
te£Iure, enginery , 01 navigation.' Milton on Education . 

2. Engines of war; artillery. 

We faw the foe 

Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev’lifh enginery. Milton . 

ToEngi'rd. v.a. [from gird.] To encircle; to furround ; 

to environ ; to encompafs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief, 

My body round engirt with mifery ; 

For what’s more miferable than difeontent ? Shak. Hen. VL 
That gold muft round engirt thefe brows of mine. Shakef 
E'ngle. n.f. [derived from the French engluery to catch with 
birdlime.] A gull ; a put; a bubble. Hanmer „ 

I fpied 

An ancient engle going down the hill, 

Will ferve our turn. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew : 

An alteration of Theobald's for angel. 

ENGLISH, adj. [engley, Saxon.] Belonging to England; 
thence Englifh is the language of England. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian ; and you may- 
come into the court, and fwear that I have a poor penny worth 
in the Englifh. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice . 

Of Engtifj talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter, or parget; 
the finer, fpoad. Woodward i 

To E'nglish. v.a. [from the noun.] To tranflate into 
Englifh. 

We find not a word in the text can properly be rendered 
anife, which is what the Latins call anethum, and properly 
Englijhed dill. Brown' s V ulgar ErrourSy b. vii. c. 7. 

To Englu't. v. a. [engloutir, French.] 

1, Tofwallowup. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me: for my particular grief 
Engluts and fwallows other lorrows. Shakefpeare' s Othello* 
Certainly, thou art fo near the gulf, 

Thou needs muft be englutted. Shakefpeare' s Henry V* 
How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted! Shakefpeare' s Timon * 

2. To glut; to pamper. 

Whofe grieved minds, which choler did engluty 
Againft themfelves turning their wrathful fpight. Fai. £ht* 
Being once englutted with vanity, he will ftraightway loath 
all learning. Afchanis Schoolmajler „ 

ToEngo're. v.a. [from£0?r.] To pierce; to prick. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce maftiffs bait. 

When rancour doth with rage him once engore , 

Forgets with wary ward them to await. 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy Ijhieen: 
To Engo'rge. v. a. [from gorge , French, a throat.] To 
fwallow ; to devour ; to gorge. 

Then fraught with rancour and engorged ire, 

Fie caft at once him to avenge for all. Fairy Vfueeny b. i. 

That is the gulf of greedinefs, they fay. 

That deep engorgeth all this world is prey. Spenfer' s Fa. j [he* 
To Engo'rge. v. n. To devour ; to feed with eagernefs and 
voracity ; to riot. 

Greedily fhe engorg'd without reftraint, 

And knew not eating death ! Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 
ToEngra'il. v.a. [from grele, French, hail.] To batter; 
to bruife as with hail. A word now ufed only in heraldry, 
for, to indent in curve lines. 

./Eacides then (hews 

A long lance, and a caldron, new, engrail' d with tw-enty 
hues. Chapman's Iliads : 

Polwheel beareth a faultier engrailed. Carew's Survey. 
To Engra'in. v.a. [from grain.] To die deep; to die in 
grain. 
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Secs thou how frefh my flowers being fpread. 

Dyed in lilie white and crimfon red. 

With leaves engrain'd in lufty green. Spenfer's Pa/hrah. 
1 o Eng&a pple. v. n. [from grapple .J To clofe with; to 
contend with hold on each other. 

There {hall young Hotfpur, with a fury led, 

Engr apple with thy fon, as fierce as he. Daniel’s Civ. War . 

l ? GR j A/SP ’ V ' a ' [fr° m g ra fp-~\ To feize; to hold faft in 
the hand ; to gripe. 

Now ’gan Pyrrocles wax as wood as he, 

And him affronted with impatient might ; 

And both together fierce engrafped he, 

Whiles Guy on ftanding by, their uncouth ftrife does fee. 

— ' Fairy IfW; b. ii. cant. 5. fan. 20. 

io -Engrave, v. a. preter. engraved ; part. paff. engraved 
or engraven. [ engraver , French.] 

1. To pi&ure by incifionS' in any matter. 

' Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 

Tike a broad table, did itfelf difpread, 
bor love his lofty triumphs to engrave , 

And write the battles ot his great godhead. Fairy Queen. 

O er all, the heav’n’s refulgent image {bines ; 

On either gate were fix engraven figns. ^Addifon’s Ovid's Met. 

Names frefli engrav’ d appear’d of wits renown’ d ; 

I look’d again, nor could their trace be found. Pope. 

2. To mark wood or ffone. 

Engrave the two ftones with the names. Ex. xxviii. 1 1 . 

3. To imprels deeply; to imprint. 

It will fcarce feem poflible, that God fhould e’ngrave prin- 
ciples, in men’s minds, in words of uncertain figriifica- 

. Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity. Atterbury's Ser turns. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear, are loft and die 
In one fhort hour ; but that which ftrikes the eye, 

Lives long upon the mind : the faithful fight 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. Watts. 

4. [from grave.] To bury; to inhume; to inter. 

7 he fon had charge of them now being dead. 

In feemly fort their corfes to engrave , 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Fat. Queen. 
EngraVer. n. f. [from engrave ] A cutter in {tone or other 
matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the pencil of a 
painter or engraver makes the images in the table or metal, 
but are imprinted in a wonderful method in the very foul 
itfelf. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To Engri'eve. v. a. [from grieve. ] To pain; to vex ; to 
afflidl ; to di fcon folate. 

The gnawing anguifh, and {harp jealoufy. 

Which his fad fpeech infixed in my bread, 

- Rankled fo fore, and fefter’d inwardly. 

That my engrieVed mind could find no reft. Fairy Queen. 
Aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either towards 
rain, or towards froft. Bacon s Natural Hifory , N°. 828. 

To Engro'ss. v. a. [ grojjir, French. ] 
l« To thicken ; to make thick. 

But more happy he than wife. 

Of that fea’s nature did him not avife ; 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifli were, 

Engrofs’d with mud, which did them foul agriefe, 

That every weighty thing they did upbear. Fairy Queen. 

2. To encreafe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channeling, be feemingly engroffed to 
our fight, yet they are truly weakened in themfelves. Wotten. 

3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not fleeping, to engrofs his idle body; 

But praying, to enrich his watchful foul. Shakcf. Rich. III. 

4. To feize in the grofs ; to feize the whole of any thing. 

If thou engrojfeji all the griefs as thine, 

Thou robb’ft me of a moiety. Sbak. All’s well that ends well. 
Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and deligns 
of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are to be 
found in religion ; namely, wifdom and pleafure. South’s Serm . 
A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or fome worfe brute in human Ihape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 

5. To purchafe the whole of any commodity for the fake ot 
felling at a high price. 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Raftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d. Shakef Rich. III. 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s foul to crofs, 

Who pens a ftanza when he fhould engrofs. Pope's Egijlhs. 
Engrosser, n.f. [from engrofs. ] He that purchafes large 
quantities of any commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

' A new fort of engr offers, or foreftallers, having the feeding 
and fupplying this numerous body of workmen in the woollen 
manufactures, out of their warehoufes, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder. Locke. 
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Our thighs are packt with wax, our month. „,i.u . 

We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees ’ * 

Are murder’d for our pains ! This bitter tile 
Yield his cngrgmmu to the dying father. Sk a U. UmTV 
Thofe held their immoderate engnffmem rf power 
favour by no other tenure than preemption , anl 

To Eboua'rd. *. a. [from guard.] To protea ; to mA 
to furround as guards. CICnd i 

A hundred knights! yes, that on ev’ry dream 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow’rs 
And hold our lives at mercy. Sbckejpah , Kmc T.„ 

I o Enha nce. v.a. [haujfer, enhaujjer, French.] ^ 

1. To lift up ; to raife,on high. A fenfe now obfplete 
Both of them high at once their hands enhanc’d 
_ And both at once their huge blows down did f way . V q 
TT o raifc 5 to advance ; to heighten in price, 

The delire of money is everv where the fame ■ its v 
varies very little, but as its greater fcarcity oiW/i tsm ; " 
and tncreafes the fcramble. } ’ 

3. To raife in efteem. 

What is it but the experience of want that enhances the 
value of plenty. L’E/lr 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now undergo,' 
contribute to enhance our pleafure. Atterbury’s Sermons 

4. Fo aggravate ; to increafe from had to worfe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts incite is 
the will of God within us, is the principle of villainy that 
hath acled in the children of difobedience, enhanced and im- 
proved with circumftances of greater impudence than the 
moft abominable heathens were guilty of. F.ammcnd 

The relation which thofe children bore to the priefthood 
contributed to enhance their guilt, and increafe their punilh- 

ment - Atterbwys Sermons. 

Enhancement, n.f [from enhance.] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the landlords making 
no lefs gain by fines than by enhancement of rents. Bacon, 

2. Aggravation ; encreafe of ill. 

Jocular flanders have, from the ftightnefs of the temptation, 
an enhancement of guilt. Government of the Tongue , f. 5. 
ENFGMA. n.f [anigma, Latin; ^vry^a.J A riddle; an ob- 
feure queftion; a pofition exprefied in remote and ambiguous 
terms. 

The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning ; which, if well I underftand, 

From facrilege will free the god’s command. Dr fen. 

A cuftom was amongft the ancients of propofing an enigma 
at feftivals, and adjudging a reward to him that folved it .Pope. 
Enigma ’tic a l. adj. [from enigma.] 

1. Obfcure ; ambiguoufly or darkly expreffied. 

Your anfvver, fir, is enigmatical. Sh. Much Ado about Ncth. 
Enigmatical deliveries comprehend ufcful verities ; but 
being miftaken by liberal expofitors at firft, they have been 
mifunderftood by moft fince. Brown’s Vulgar Errcnrs. 

2 . Cloudy ; obfeurely conceived or apprehended. 

Faith here i ; the aftent to thofe things which come to us by 
hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, or dark enigmatical 
knowledge, but hereafter are feen or known dcmonftratively. 

Hammond’s Practical Catecbifm. 
Enigmatically. adv. [from enigma.] In a fenfe different 
from that which the words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Homer fpeaks enigmatically , and intends that thefe monllers 
are merely the creation of poetry. Notes on the Odyjjey. 

EnEgmatist. n.f. [from enigma.] One who deals in ob- 
fcure and ambiguous matters ; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuoufly with my reader than 
the abovementioned cnign.atifl has done, I fhall prefent him 
with a key to my riddle; which, upon application, he will 
find exacftly fitted to all the words of it. Addifon’s Whig Exam . 
ToENfOTN. v.a. [etijotndre, French.] To direft; to or- 
der ; to preferibe. It is more authoritative than aireft , 2nd 
lefs imperious than command. 

To fatisfy the good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he’ll enjoin me to. Shakef. Much Ado about Nothing- 
Monks and plitfofophers, and lucli as do continually enjoin 
themfelves. Bacon s Natural Hifory, N -] 9 j' 

It endeavours to fecure every man’s intereft, by enjoining 
that truth and fidelity be inviolably prelerved. lillotf. Set mens. 
EnjoTner. n.f. [ from enjoin. ] One who gives in V n f. 


tions. , 

Enjo'inment. n.f. [from enjoin ] Direction; comman • 
Critical trial Ihould be made by publick evjoinment, whereoy 
determination might be fettled beyond debate. Browns 
To ENJO'Y. v. a. [jouir, enj uir , French ] 

1. To feel or perceive with pleafure ; to have a p,ea.mg >-A ' 

to be delighted with. 

I could enjoy the pangs of death, 

A 1 r • " Adds fon s Cato. 

And finile in agony. J 
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2. To obtain poffieflion or fruition of. 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleafed God, righteous and 
juft, to let England fee what a blefling fin and iniquity would 
not'fuffer it to enjoy. Hooker , b. iv. f. 1 4. 

Tie, who to enjoy 

Plato’s elyfium, leap’d into the fea, ' 

Cleombrotus. JAHton’s P aradife Lof, b. iii. 1 . 47^' 

3. To pleafe; to gladden; to exhilarate ; to glad; to delight. 
This fenfe is ufual with the reciprocal pronoun, and is derived 
from enjouir. 

Creatures are made to enjoy themfelves, as well as to ferve 
us> More’s Antidote againf Aiheijm. 

When a man {hall, with a fober, fedate, diabolical rancour, 
look upon and enjoy himfelf in the fight of his neighbour s 
fin and fname, can he plead the inftigation of any appetite in 
nature South s See mo is. 

To Enjo'y. v. n. To live in happinefs. 

Then I fhall be no more ! 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extin£h Milton s P arad. Lof. 
EnjYyer. n.f. [from enjoy.] One that has fruition or pof- 
feflion. Did?. 

Enjo'yment. n.f. [from enjoy.] Pleafure; happinefs; 
fruition. 

His hopes and expe&ations are bigger than his enjoyments. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 1, 

To Enki'ndle. v.a. [from kindle.] 

1. To fet on fire ; to inflame ; to put in a flame. 

Edmund, enkindle all the lparks of nature 
To quit this horrid acl. Shak.jp. King I.car, 

2. To roufe paflions ; to fet the foul into a flame. 

Your hand 

Gave fign for me to leave you: 1 o I did, 

Fearing to {Lengthen that impatience. 

Which feem’d too much enkindled. Shak. Jul. Cm far. 

3. To incite to any a£l or hope. 

Do you not hope your children fhall be kings ? 

W’hen thofe that gave the thane of Cawder to me, 

Promis’d no lefs to them ? 

■ That, trufted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To Enla'rge. v. a. [elargir, French.] 

1. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 

The wall, in luftre and effedf like glafs, 

Which o’er each objetft calling various dyes, 

Enlarges fome, and others multiplies. Pope’s Temp, of Fame. 

2. To encreafe anything in magnitude; to extend. 

Where there is fomething both lafting and fcarce, and fo 
valuable to be hoarded up, there men will not be apt to en- 
large their poll’eflions of land. Locke. 

3. To encreafe by reprefen tation ; to magnify; to exaggerate. 

4. To dilate; to expand. 

O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart 
is enlarged. 2 Cor. vi. 1 1. 

5. To fet free from limitation. 

Though flie appear honeft to me, yet at other places 
flic enlurgeth her mirth fo far, that there is fhrewd conflruc- 
tion made of her. Shakefgeare s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

6. To extend to more purpofes or ufes. 

It hath grown from no other root than only a defire to 
enlarge the ncceffary ufe of the word of God, which defire 
hath begotten an errour, enlarging it farther than foundnefs of 
truth will bear. Hooker , b. ii. J\ 1 . 

7. To amplify ; to aggrandife. 

This is that fcience which would truly enlarge mens minds, 
were it ftudied. Locke. 

Could the mind, as in number, come to fo fmall a part of 
exteniion or duration as excluded divifibility, that would be 
the indivifible unit, or idea ; by repetition of which it would 
make its more enlarged ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke . 

8. To releafe from confinement. 

Enlarge the man committed yefterday, 

That rail’d againfl: our perfon. Shakefp ear e’ s Henry V. 

9. Fo difiufe in eloquence. 

They enlarged themfelves upon this fubje£t with all the in- 
vidious infin uations they could devife. Clarendon , b. viii. 

To Enla'rge. v . 11. To expatiate ; to fpeak in many words. 
They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer to enlarge 
upon any of thofe particulars. Clarendon , b. viii. 

. . This is a theme fo unpleafant, I delight not to enlarge on 
it ; rather wifh the memory of it were extindl. Decay of Piety. 
Enla' rge.ment. n.f [from enlarge-.] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation; farther extenfion. 

T he king afterwards enlarged the conffant obedience of the 
city with enlargement both of liberties and of revenues. Hayw . 
The ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d, 

Could give no limits to his vafter mind : 

Our bounds enlargement was his lateft toil, 

Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our ifie. Waller. 

7 here never were any iflands, or other confiderable par- 
cels. of land, amafied cr heaped up ; nor any enlargement , or 


, ' addition of earth, made to the continent by the mud that is 
carried down into the fea by rivers. Woodward's Nat. Hi/l • 
The commons in Rome generally purfued the enlargetnent 
of their power by more fet quarrels of one entire aflembly 
againft another. Swift on the Difjcnt. in Athens and Rome. 

The Greek tongue received many enlargements between the 
time of Homer and that of Plutarch. Swift. 

2. Releafe from confinement or fervitude. 

Lieutenant, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? Shak. Henry VI; 
If thou holdeft thy peace at the time, then {hall there en- 
largement and deliverance arife to the Jews from another 
place. _ EJlher iv. 14. 

3. Magnifying reprefentation. 

And all who told it, added fomething new ; 

And all who heard it, made enlargements too. P epet 

4. Expatiating fpeech ; copious difeourfe. 

He concluded with an enlargetnent upon the vices and cor- 
ruptions which were got into the army. Clarendon , b. viii* 
Enla’rger. n.f. [from enlarge.] Amplifier; one that en- 
creafes or dilates any thing. 

We {hall not contentioufly rejoin, but confer what is in us 
unto his name and honour, ready to be fwallowed in any 
wmrthy enlarger. Brown's V Agar Errours : 

ToEnli'ght. v.a. [from light.] To illuminate; to fupply 
with light; to enlighten. 

Wit from the firft has {hone on ages paft, 

Enlights the prefent, and {hail warm the laft. Pope. 

To EnlTchten. v.a. [from light.] 

1. To illuminate ; to fupply with light. 

As one fun {hineth to the whole world, fo there is- no faith 
but this one publifhed, the brightnefs whereof muft enligkteit 
all that come to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker , b. v.J\ 46. 

2. To inftrudl; to furnifh with encreafe of knowledge. 

This dodlrine is fo agreeable to reafon, that we meet with 
it in the writings of the enlightened heathens. SpeLiator. 

’Tis he who enlightens our underftanding, corrects our wills, 
and enables us to fubdue our affections to the law of God. Rog. 

3. To cheer; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 

4. To fupply with fight ; to quicken in the faculty of vifion. 

Love never fails to mailer what he finds ; 

The fool enlightens , and the wife he blinds. Dry den. 

EnlEghtener. n.f [from enlighten.] 

1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 

O, fent from heav’n, 

Er; light’ her of my darknefs ! gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d. Milton s P aradife Lojl , l\ xii. /. 271; 

2. Inftru&or. 

To Enli'nk. v.a. [from link.] To chain to; to bind. 

What is it then to me, if impious war. 

Array’d in flames like to the prince of fiends. 

Do with his fmirch’d complexion all fell feats, 

Enlinkt to wafte and defolation. Shakefp. Henry V, 

To EnlEven. v. a. [from life , live.] 

1. To make quick; to make alive; to animate. 

2. To make vigorous or aClive. 

In a glafs-houfe the workmen often fling in a fmall quan- 
tity of frefh coals, which feems to difturb the fire, but very 
much enlivens it. Swif t’s Thoughts on various Subjects. 

3. To make fprightly or vivacious. 

4. 7 ’o make gay or cheerful in appearance. 

EnlEvf.ner. n.f. [from enliven.] That which animates; 
that which puts in motion ; that which invigorates. 

But fire, th’ enlivener of the general frame. 

Is one, its operation ftill the fame : 

Its principle is in itfelf ; while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow’rs. Dryden . 
ToEnliEmine. v.a. [enlumir.er, French.] To illumine; to 
illuminate; to enlighten. See Illumine. 

Tor having yet, in his dedu&ed fpright. 

Some fparks remaining of that heav’nly fire. 

He is enlumind with that goodly light, 

Unto like goodly femblance to afpire. Spenf. Hymn on Love. 
Enmity, n.f [from enemy ; as if enemity, inamity.] 

1. Unfriendly dilpofition ; malevolence; averfion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at enmity with 
all reftraint, has been the reafon why many have hated 

bo ° ks - . . .1 Locke. 

Contrariety of interefts or inclinations ; mutual malignity. 
Thqy fhall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 
In bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanusi 

Between thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity ; and between thine and her feed : 

Her feed fhall bruife thy^ head, thou bruife his heel. Miltcn. 

^ How far thefe controversies, and appearing enmities of thofe 
glorious creatures, may be carried, is not my bufinefs to Ihew 

or determine. Dryden’ s Juven. Dedication . 

State of oppofition. 

Know ye not that the friendfhip of the world is enmity 

with God ? c* - ^ 

v nr jam. iv .4. 

You muft firmly be convinced, that every fin you commit 
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fets you at enmity with heaven, and will, if not forfaken, ren- 
der you incapable of it. Wake s Preparation fir Death . 

4 * Malice ; mifehievous attempts. 

I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shake/. King Lear . 
He who performs his duty in a ftation of great power, muft 
needs incur the utter enmity of many, and the high difpleafure 
of more. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

To Enma'rble. v. a. [from marble.] To turn to marble ; to 
harden. 

Their dying to delay. 

Thou do’ft enmarble the proud heart of her, 

Whofe love before their life they do prefer. Spenfer. 

To Enmesh, v. a. [from mefi.] To net; to intangle; to 
intrap. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net 

That fhall enmejh them all. Shake/pear e s Othello. 

Enne'agon. n. / [sW and J&ma.] A figure of nine angles. 

Ennea'tical. adj. [s».=a.J Enneatical days , are every ninth 
day of a ficknefs ; and enneatical yean, every ninth year of 
one’s life. 

To Enno'ble. v. a. \_ennollir , French.] 

j. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble thofe, 

That fcarce fome two days fince were worth a noble. Shak. 

2 . To dignify; to aggrandife ; to exalt; to raife. 

God railed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and ennobled 
his courage and conduct with the entire overthrow of this 
mighty hoft. South's Sermons. 

What can ennoble fots, or flaves, or cowards ! 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope's EJfays. 

3. To elevate ; to magnify. 

None fo lovely, fweet and fair. 

Or do more ennoble love. Waller. 

Ennobled , yet unchang’d, if nature fhine. Anon. 

4. To make famous or illuftrious. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure ; 
neither durft they as invaders land in Ireland, but only en- 
nobled fome of the coafts thereof with shipwrecks. Bacon. 

Enn o'blement. n. f [from ennoble .] 

1. The a< 5 t of raifing to the rank of nobility. 

He added during parliament, to his former creations, the 
ennoblement or advancement in nobility of a few others. Bacon. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity. 

The eternal wifdom enriched us with all ennoblements, fuit- 
able to the meafures of an unftraitned goodnefs. Glanv. Seep/. 

En’ODa'tion. n. / [ enodatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£h of untying a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty. Dift. 

Eno'rmtty. n./ [from enormous. ] 

1: Deviation from rule ; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right ; depravity; corruption. 

We fhall fpeak of the particular abufes and enormities of 
the government. Spen/er's State 0/ Ireland. 

That the mean, which this law provideth, will be always 
fufficient to bridle or reftrain enormity, no man can warrant. 

Hooker , b. iii. / 10. 
There are many little enormities in the world, which our 
preachers would be very glad to fee removed ; but at the fame 
time dare not meddle with them, for fear of betraying the 
dignity of the pulpit. Addi/on s Guardian , N°. 1 1 6. 

3. Atrocious crimes ; flagitious villanies ; crimes exceeding the 
common meafure. 

It is not a bare fpeculation that kings may run into enormi- 
ties ; the practice may be proved by examples. Swi/i. 

ENO'RMOUS. adj. [ enormis , Latin.] 

1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by any flated meafures; 
excurfive beyond the limits of a regular figure. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d, as in her prime ; and plaid at will 
•Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more lweets. 

Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs ! Milton's Par. Loft. 
The enormous part of the light in the circumference of every 
•lucid point, ought to be lefs difcernible in ffiorter telefcopes 
than in longer, becaufe the fhorter tranfmit lefs light to the 
e y e> Eewtofts Opt. 

2. Difordered; confufed. 

I fhall find time 

From this enormous Fate, and feek to give 

-Loffes their remedies. Shake/peare s King Loat . 

3. Wicked beyond the common meafure. 

4. Exceeding in bulk the common meafures: always u fed with 
fome degree of diflike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant-fhepherd here his flock maintains, 

Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 

A form enormous ! far unlike the race ^ 

Of human birth, in ftature, or in face. Pope s Ody/fey. 

Enormously, adv. [from enormous .] Beyond meafure. 

One who could ever efpoufe a notion fo enormo’fty abfurd 
and fenfelefs* as that the world was framed by chance. Woodw. 
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Eno'rmousness. n.f. [from enormous .] Immeafurable w 1 
ednefs. Wlck - 1 

When thofe who have no opportunity to examine our 
faith, lee the enormou/ne/s of our works, what ffiould hii A 
them from meafuring the mafter by the difciples ? Dec. ofPi, 

Eno'ugh. adj. [ 5 en oh, Saxon ; ganah, Gothick ; geneeg, J)?’ 
It is not ealy to determine whether this word be an ad : e&\ 
or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined with a fubftantive k* 
an adje&ive, of which enow is the plural. In other fituati ** 
it feems an adverb ; except that after the verb to have or 
he, either exprefll-d or underftood, it may be accounted 
fubftantive. It is pronounced as if it were written enufi] I n 
a fufficient meafure ; fo as may fatisfy ; fo as may f u ffic e 
Why wou’dft thou go, with one confent they cry, 
When thou hadft gold enough , and Emily. Dryden 

When there was not room enough for their herds, thev V 
confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. f.J 

Eno'ugh. n.ft ' 

1. Something fufficient in greatnefs or excellence. 

’Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the union of mv 
country, whilft I continued in publick employments. Temple . 

The indolency and enjoyment we have, fuffibing for our 
prefent happinefs, we defire r.ot to venture the change, being 
content, and that is enough. Lode. 

Enough for me that to the lift’ning fwains, 

Firft in thofe fields I fung the filvan itrains. p 0 p L 

I will pot quarrel with the prefent age : it has done enough 
for me, in making and keeping you two my friends. P c p e , 

2. Something equal to a man’s powers or faculties. > 

He could not have been without fome great defers and 
main errours in his nature, cuftoms, and proceedings, which 
he had enough to do to fave and help, with a thoufand little 
induftries and watches. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Eno'ugh. adv. 

1. In a fufficient degree ; in a degree that gives fatisfadlion. 

2. It notes a flight augmentation of the pofitive degree : as, lam 
ready enough to quarrel ; that is, I am rather qiiarrelfome than 
peaceable. 

I am apt enough to think, that this fame binarium of a 
ftronger and a weaker, like unto mafeuline and feminine, 
doth hold in all living bodies. Bacon. 

It is fometimes pleafant enough to confider the different no- 
tions which different perfons have of the fame thing. dddifon. 

They are now in prifon at Florence; and, as it is faid, 
treated hardly enough. Addi/on on Italy. 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution ; as, the fong is well enough ; 
that is, not quite well, though not much amifs. 

4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 

Beware the thane of Fife! Difmifs me. — Enough. Shake/. 

Henceforth I’ll bear 

Affliction, ’till it do cry out itfelf, * 

Enough, enough , and die. Shake/peat e s King Lea). 

Eno'w. The plural of enough. In a fufficient number. 

The earth hath fince born enow bleeding witneffes, that it 
was no want of true courage. Sidney, b.n. 

The walls of the church there are enow contented to build, 
and to underfet it with goodly pillars: the marbles are po- 
lifhed, the roofs fhine with gold, the altar hath precious 
ffones to adorn it, and of Chrift’s minifters no choice at all. 

Hooker, b. v. /. 1 5 * 

As if 

Man had not felfifh foes enow befides, 

That, day and night, for his deftru&ion wait. Milt. r. loft. 

My conquering brother will have flaves enow. 

To pay his cruel vows for vidory. Dryden' s Don SebaJiian. 
There are at Rome enow modern works of architecture to 
employ any reafonable man. Addi/on on ancient Medals. 

EN PASSANT, adv . [French.] By the way. . 

To Enra'ge. v. a. [enrager , E rench.] Io irritate; op 

voke; to make furious; to exafperate. 

The juftice of their quarrel ffiould not fo much encour 
as enrage them, being to revenge the diffionour done to 
king, and to chaftife the deceitful dealings of tJw ^ 

mies. 

Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd J dew ; „ 

And that which molt enrag'd me was, twas true ‘ , . 

To Enra'nge. «. «. [ from rang*. ] To place regula.Iy. 

put into order. 

In their jaw n , ■ 

Three ranks of iron teeth arranged ^ were. Fa try P/peen, 

As fair Diana, in freffi Summers day, jW. 

Beholds her nymphs enrang'd in ffiady w ■ ■ ' ^ j, s 

To Enra'nk. i. [from rank.] To pace >)” V L 

No leifure had lie to enrank his men. Sbaejp. 

To Enra'pt. C7. [from rapt.] ., _ n thu r iafm. 

1. To throw into an extafy ; to tranfport with 

I myfelf 

Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enraft 

To tell thee, that this day is ominous. Shak. jt£en for 

2. In the following quotation it feems erron •> 

enwrapt , involved ; wrapt up. Nor 
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Nor hath he been fo enrapt in thofe ftudies a$ to negka the 

nn i: te arts of painting; architecture, muflek, and poetiy. 
pohte arts p ^ ^ ^ Scnh , erus , 

To EnRA'ptu'RE. v. a. [from rapture .] To tianfport with 

nleafure; to. delight highly. . , . t r ■ 

To Enr a'vish. v.a. [from ravijh.] To throw into extafy ; 

to tranfport with delight. 

What wonder. 

Frail men, whofe eyes feek heavenly things to fee, 

At fight thereof fo much enravijh'd be? jpenjen 

Enra'vishment. n./ [from enravijh.] Extafy of delig t. 

They contradt a kind of fplendor irom the ieemingy ~ 
fcurin<r vail, which adds to the era avifiments of her trani- 

portecT admirers. . ^ u1 GW ^ 

To Enri'ch. v.a. [ enrkher , French.] 

1 To make wealthy ; to make opulent. ...... 

The king will enrich him with great riches, and will give 

him his daughter. 1 ^’ XV11, 25 ‘ 

Henry is able to enrich his queen. 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. Shak. Henry 
The city, which thou feeft, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth. 

So far renown’d, and with the fpoils enrich'd 

Of nations. Miltons Par ad/ Regain a, b. iv. L 44 °* 

Thofe are fo unhappy as to rob others, without enriching 

, r . Denham. 

tbemfelves. 

2. To fertilife; to make fruitful. 

• . See the fweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 

Enrich the meadows, and fupply the deep. Blackm. Creation, 

3. To ftore; to fupply with augmentation of any thing cle- 

fireable. * ,11 .-u 

There is not any one among them that could ever emic 

his own undemanding with any certain truth, or e ^ er . ft/ 
others therein. . Raleigh's Hijhry 0/ the World. 

Enrichment, n. f. [from enrich.] 

1. Augmentation of wealth. 

2 . Amplification; improvement by addition. . 

I have procured a tranflation of that book into the general 
lanauage, not w ? ithout great and ample additions, and enrich- 
ment thereof. Bacon s Ho y or. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment of our underitand- 
ings if we fpend too much of our time and pains among in- 
finites and unfearchables. Watts's Logick. 

To Enri'dge. v. a. [from ridge.] To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or ridges. 

He had a thoufand nofes, 

Horns walk’d and wav’d like the enridged fea : 

It was fome fiend. Shake/peare' s King Lear. 

To Enri'ng. v.a. [from ring.] To bind round ; to encircle. 

Ivy fo 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shake/peare. 

To Enri'pen. v.a. [from ripe.] io ripen; to mature; to 
bring to perfe&ion. 

The Summer, how it enripen'd the year ; 

And Autumn, what our golden harvefts were. Donne. 
To Enro'be. v. a. [from robe.] To drefs ; to cloath; to ha- 
bit ; to inveft. 

Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, fhe fhall be loofe enrob'd, 

With ribbands pendant, flaring ’bout her head. Shake/peare. 
ToE nro / ll. v. a. [enr oiler, French.] 

1. To infert in a roll or regifter. 

There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces about thirty 
thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mac. it. 36. 

We find ourfelves enrolled in this heavenly family as fer- 
vants, and as fons. Spratt s Sermons. 

The champions, all of high degree, 

Who knighthood lov’d, and deeds of chivalry. 

Throng’ d^to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 

The names of others, not their own, enroll'd. Dryden. 

Mentes, an ever-honour’d name of old, 

High in Ulyffes’ focial lift enroll'd Pope's Ody/fey , b. i. 

Heroes and heroines of old, 

By honour only were enroll'd 
Among their brethren of the (kies; 

To which, though late, fhall Stella rife. Swift. 

2. To record ; to leave in writing. 

He fwore confent to your fucceffion ; 

His oath enrolled in the parliament. Shakefieare' s Henry VL 
Laws, which none (hall find 
Left them enroll'd ; or what the fpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Milton h Para. li/e Loft , b. xii, 

3. To involve; to inwrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, < 
Enroll’d in dufkifh fmoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Ppuccn. 
Enro'ller. n./ [from enrol.] He that enrols; he that re- 
gifters- 

Enrolment, n./. [from enrol.] Regifter; writing in which 
any thing is recorded ; record. 

The king himfelf caufed to be enrolled, and teftified by a 


notary publick ; and delivered thfe enrolments, with Ins own 
hands, to the bilhop of Salifbury. Dav.es on MM. 

To Enro'ot. v. a. [from root.] To fix by the roo., tc 1m 

plant deep. 

Full well he knows 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land; 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion : 

His foes are fo enrooted with his Iriends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, , r tt j\t 

He doth unfatten fo and fliake a friend. Shaiefp. Henry IV. 
To Enko'und. v.a. [from round.] To emuron; to iur- 

round ; to encircle ; to inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrotinded hiiii. Shake/p. Henry 

ENS. n.ft [Latin,] 

1. Any being or exifterice. . 

2. [In chymfftry.] Some things that are pretended to contain 

all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients they are draWn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. n.f. [ ejfempio , Italian.] Example ; pattern ; 
fubjea of imitation. This orthography is now juitly UU- 
ufed. 

Such life ffiould be the honour of yotir light; 

Such death, the fad enjample of your might. Sper/er s Sonnets. 
Ye have us for an enjample. Phil. ill. 17- 

Such perfons as would be willing to make ufe of our en/amp e 
to do the fame thing, where there is not the fame neceffity, 
may do it upon their own fcore, and not be able to vouch our 
practice for their excufe. Sander/on s Judgment. 

To Ensa'mple. v. a. [from the noun.] I o exemplify ; to 
ffiew by example ; to give as a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient poets hiftorical : firft, 
Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, en/arnpled a 
good governor and a virtuous man; Sper/er* 

To Ensa'nguine. v.a. [/anguis, Latin ; cn/ang'anter, hr.] 
To frnear with gore ; to fuffufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join, 

Where cattle paftur’d late ; now fcatter’d lies* 

With carcafTes and arms, th’ en/anguin'd field 
Deferted. Milton s Paradi/e Loft, b ■ xi. /. 654* 

To Ensche'dule. v. a. [from /chedule. ] To infert in a fche- 
dule or writing. 

You muft buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juft demands, 

EnJ'chedul'd here. Shak. Hen. V. 

To Ensco'nce. v. a, [from fionce.] To cover as with a fort ; 
to fecure. Hanmer. 

I myfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceffity, 
am fain to ffiuffie, to hedge, and to lurch ; and yet your 
rogue will e n/conce your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, your 
red lettice phrafes, your bold bearing oaths under the ffielter 
of your honour. Shake/p. Merry Wives 0/ Wind/or. 

She fhall not fee me : I will en/ccnce me behind the arras» 

Sbakejpeare's Merry Wives oft Wind/or. 
We make trifles of terrours, en/concing ourfelves in Teem- 
ing knowledge. Shake/peare' s All's vjell that ends well . 

A fort of error to enj'conce 

Abfurdity and ignorance. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

This he courageoufly invaded, 

And having enter’d, barricado’d, 

En/conc'd himfelf as formidable 

As could be underneath a tabic; Hudibras, p. iii. cant. r. 
ToEnse^m. v.a. [from /earn.] Tofowup; to inclofe by a 
Team or juncture of needlework. 

A name engraved in the reveftiary of the terrp’e, watched 
by two brazen dogs, one ftole away, and en/eamed it in his 
thigh. Camden's Remains. 

To Ense'ar. v. a. [from /ear.] To cauterife; to ftanch or 
flop with fire. 

En/ear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let it no more bring out t’ ingrateful man. Shake/p. Tirhcn. 
To Lnshi'eld. v.a. [ \\on\ Jhield.] To fhield ; to cover; to 
protect. 

Thefe black mafks 

Proclaim an enfhield beauty, ten times louder 
r _ Than beauty could difplay. Shak. Meafure /or Me afire. 
To Lnshri ne. v. a. [from Jhrine.] I o inclofe in a cheft or 
cabinet ; to preferve and fecure as a thing facred. 

He feems 

A phoenix, gaz’d by all, as that foie bird, 

When to a /brine his reliques in the fun’s 

Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flics. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

The fots combine 

With pious care a monkey to enjhrme. Tate's Juv. Sat . 
Fair fortune next, with looks ferene and kind, " 

’“T >n her ancient fane enfhrin’d. Add fom 

[< wfiformi-s , Latin ] Having the ffiape of a 
lworu, as t lie xipnoeides or nfi/orm cartilaye 
tVNSlGN. n.J [ enj eigne , French,] 

1. The flag or ftandird of a regiment. 

Hang up your ehfigns, let your drums be ftijj ; 

I or here vve ^entertain a foleoyi peace. Shake/peare s H, VI. 

The 
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The Turks M\ preffing on, got up to the top of the walls 
With eight enfigns, from whence they had repulf'ed the defen- 

t Knolles's HiJtprj of the l urks. 

, Men taking occation from the qualities, wherein they ob- 
icrve often feveral individuals to agree, range them into forts, 
or der to their naming, for the convenience of comprehen- 
iive figns ; under which individuals, according to their con- 
formity to this or that abftraci idea, come to be ranked as un- 

d ? en 4 Sm \ Locke. 

2. Any fignal to affemble. 

He will lift up an enftgn to the nations from far. If v. 

3 * Badge; or mark of diftin&ion, rank or office. 

Princes that fly, their feeptres left behind, • 

Contempt or pity, where they travel, find ; 

The enfigns of our pow’r about we bear, 

And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 

The marks or enfigns of virtues contribute not a little, bv 
then noblenefs, to the ornament of the figures ; fuch, lor 
example, as are tire decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 
to wai or faci i lice's. Dry den' s Dufrejnoy', 

4 * The officer ot loot who carries the flag. [Formerly written 
ancient.] 

E nsignbearer. 11. f. [enfign and bear. J He that carries the 
flag; the enfign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war againft heaven, 

r be had been a fit enfignbearer for that company. Sidney, h. ii. 

l o Ensla've. v. a. [from flame,] 

1. To reduce to fervitude ; to deprive of liberty. 

The conquer'd alfo, and en fad'd by war. 

Shall, with their freedom loft, their virtue lofe. Milt. PPL. 

2. 1 o make over to another as his Have or bondman. 

I to do this ! 1, whom you once thought brave. 

To fell my country, and my king enflave. Dryd Incl. Emp. 

Hong draughts ol fleep his monftrous limbs enfave-, 

He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. Dryden's /En . 

He is certainly the moll fubjected, the moil enjlaved , who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

While the balance of power is equally held, the ambition 
oi private men gives neither danger nor fear, nor can poifibly 
enfave their country. Swift. 

No- man can make another man to be his flave, unlefs he 
hath firft cnflaved himfelf to life and death, to pleafure or pain, 
to hope or fear : command thofe paffions, and you are freer 
than the Parthian king. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

The more virtuoufly any man lives, and the Jefs he is en- 

. J laved to any luft, the more ready he is to entertain the prin- 
ciples of religion. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot by 
compadf, or his own confent, enfave himfelf to any one, nor 
put ’himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary power of another, to 
take away life when he pleales. Locke. 

Ens-l a'vement. n.f. [from enfave.] The ftate of fervitude ; 
ftavery ; abjebf fubjection. 

7 he children of Ifirael, according to their method of finning, 
after mercies, and thereupon returning to a freih enflavcment 
to their enemies, had now palled feven years in cruel fub- 
je6tion. South's Sermons. 

•Ens&aVer.- n.f [from enfave .] He that reduces others to a 
ftate of fervitude. 

What indignation in her mind, 

Againll enf avers of mankind ! Swift. 

To Ensure, v. a. [Jenfuiver, French.] To follow; to purfue. 
Flee evil, and do good ; leek peace, and enfue it. Com. Pray. 

But now thefe Epicures begin, to fmile, 

And lay, my dodlrine is more fafe than true ; 

And that I fondly do myfeif beguile. 

While thefe receiv'd opinions I enfue. Davies. 

To Ens'u'e. v. n. 

1 . To follow as a confequence to premifes. 

Let this be granted, and it fhall hereupon plainly enfue , 
that the light of Scripture once {hining in the world, 
all other light of nature is therewith in fuch fort drowned, 

k_. 

that now we need it not. Hooker , b. ii. f 4. 

2. To fucceed in a train of events, or courfeof time. 

The man was noble ; 

But with his laft attempt he wip’d it out, 

Deftroy’d his country, and his name remains 
To the enfuing age abhorr’d. Shake] peare s Corio'anus. 

Bifhops are placed by collation of the king, without any 
precedent election or confirmation enfuing. Hayivard. 

Of worfe deeds wol fe fufferings muft enfue. Milt. P. L. 

With mortal heat each other iha.ll purfue ; 

What wars, what wounds, wlvat (laughter fhall enfue ! Dryd. 

Impute not then thofe ills which may enfue 
To me, but thofe who with incefifant hate 
Purfue my life. Rowe s Ambitious Stepmother . 

Then grave Claritla graceful wav’d her fan ; 

Silence cnJucL and thus the nymph began. Pope. 

En'SU'RANC E^ j^XTfrom enfure . ] 

1, Exemption from hazard, obtained by the payment of a cer- 
tain fum. 

2. The fum paid for fccurity. 


ENT 

E: Tmpt N fromhazid [ ! r0m He Who ferule,,, 

1 he vain enfurancers of life, 

Anti they who moft perform’d, and promis’d lefs 
hv n {short and Hobbes, forfook th’ unequal ftrife DnJ 
To Ensu're. V. a. [from Jkr,, ajfarer, French 1 >im 

1 . I o afeertain ; to make certain ; to fecure 

It is eafy to entail debts on fucceeding ages, but howt„ 
fare peace for any term of years is difficult enough '? 

2. I o exempt anything from hazard by paying Wcertainf / '' 
cn condition of being reimburfed for riulcarriaoe * Um> 

3 ’ rIw°ar P dT;!ilTed mbUrfCmCm ° f 

A mendicant contra&ed with a country fellow for a ni.» 
tity of corn, to enjure his fheep for that year. L’F/h ^ 
Ensu'rer. n.f. [from enjure.] One who makes contraS 
enfuranoe; one who for a certain ium exempts any thing f roffl 

Entablature. ) n.f. [from table.] [In architefture.] S,V 
Enta element. J mfies the architrave, frife, and cornice of a 
pil ar; bc-mg in eftefl the extremity of the flooring, which ;! 
either fupported by pillars, or by a wall, if there be no 
columns. 

Enta ’il. n.f. [feudum talliatum, from the French entaill) cut 
from tailler , to cut.J 3 5 

1. The efface entailed or fettled, with regard to the rule of in 

defeent. 

2. The rule of defeent fettled for any eftate. 

3. Engraver’s work ; inlay. Obfolete: 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail , and curious mold. 

Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Fheen, b. ii. 
To Enta'il. v. a. [ tailler , to cut; ent aider , French.] 

i . To fettle the defeent of any eftate fo that it cannot be by any 
fubfequent poffeffor bequeathed at pleafure. 7 

1 here entail 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs forever. Sbak. H. VI, 

Had Richard unconftrain’d refign’d the throne, 

A king can give no more than is his own : 

The title ftood entail'd , had Richard had a fon. Dryden. 

7. 7 o fix unalienably upon auy per fon or thing. 

None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed to all h< 
Hi ( j* _ Digby on Bodies 

7 ’he intemperate and unjuft tranfmit their bodily infirmitiei 
and difeafes to their children, and entail a fecret curfe upon 
their eftates. Tillotfon, Sermon 4 

3. To cut. Obfolete. 

The mortal fteel difpiteoufly entail'd, 

Deep in their flefh, quite through the iron walls, 

7 hat a large purple ftream adown their giambeux falls. 

To Enta'me. v. a. [from tame. ] To tame; to fubjugate j tc 
fubdue. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 

7 hat can entame my fpirits to vour woifhip. Shakefpeare, 
To Fnta'ngle. v. a. [A word of uncertain etymology.] 

1. 7 'o inwrap or enfnare with fomething not eafiJy extricable, 
as a net; or fomething adhefive, as briars. 

7. 7 'o lole in multiplied involutions; as in a labyrinth. 

3. I'o twift, or confufe in fuch a mariner as that a feparation 
cannot cafily be made ; to make an entangled knot; 

4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarrafs ; to perplex. 

He knew not how to wr«ftle with defperate contingencies, 
and fb abhorred to be entangled in fuch. Clarendon. 

5. 7 'g puzzle ; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queftioned, neither held filence as he 
might, nor conftarutly denied it, but entangled himfelf in his 
doubtful tale. Hayward. 

I fuppofe a great part of the difficulties that perplex mens 
thoughts, and entangle their underftandings, would be eafily 

refolved. Lode. 

6. To enfnare by captious queftions or artful talk. 

The Pharifees took counfel how they might entangle him in 
his talk. Mat. xxii. 15* 

7. To diftra< 5 l with variety of cares. 

No man that warreth entangleth himfelf with the affairs of 
this life. 2 Lint. ii. 4 ' 

8. 7’o multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a work. 

Now all labour, 

Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itfelf with ftrength. Shakefpeare' s Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Entanglement, n.f [from entangle.] 

1. Involution of any thing intricate or adhefive. 

The higheft and moft improved fpirits are frequently caug t 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. Glanv. 
o PprnlpYifv • nii'7'7 e 

' ThereWill be no greater entangle, touching the notion 
of God and his providence. More s Div.ne Dia ogi.es. 

It is to fence againft the entanglements of equivoca wot * 9 
and the art of fophiftry, that diftimftions have been mu 

• 1 • ) ** 

tiplieu. , 

Lnta'ncler. n.f [from entangle.] One* that enta-ng es. ^ 



To E'NTER. v. a. [ eritrer , French.] 

j. 7'o 20 or come into any place. 

A king of repute and learning entered the lifts againft 
him. , , . Aitcr'outy. 

2. To initiate in a bufinefs, method, or focictv- 

The eldeft being thus entered, and then made the fafhion, it 
would be impoffible to hinder themi Locae . 

9. 7'o introduce or admit into any counfel. 

So your opinion is, Aufidius, 

That they of Rome are enter'd in our counfels, 

And know how we proceed. Shakefpeare' s Qoriolanus. 

4. To fet down in a writing. 

Mr. Phang, have you enter'd the abtion ? 

It is enter'd. Shakefpeare s Henry IV . p. ii. 

Acmes and fevers are entered promifcuoufly, yet in the few 
bills they have been diftinguilhed. Graunt's Bills of Mortality . 

To ENter. v. n. 

j. To come in ; to go in. 

Be not ftothful to go and to enter to poflefs the land. Judg. 

Other creature here, 

Beaft, bird, infeeft, or worm, durft enter none. Milton. 

2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intellectual entrance. 

He is particularly pleafed with Livy for his manner of tell- 
ing a ftory, and with Salluft for his entering into internal prin- 
ciples of action. Addifons Spectator, N°. 409. 

Xhey were not capable of entering into the numerous con- 
curring fprings of action. Watts s Improvement of the Mir.d. 

3. To engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on feveral expenfive 
projects, on purpofc to diffipate wealth. Addijon on the War. 

Gentlemen did not care to enter upon buiinefs till after their 
morning draught. Jailer , N°. 86. 

4. To be initiated in. 

As foon as they once entered into a tafte of pleafure, polite- 
nefs, and magnificence, they fell into a thoufand violences, 
confpiracies and divifions. Addijon on Italy. 

Enterde'al. n.f. [entre and deal.] Reciprocal tranlkctions. 

For he is practis’d well in policy. 

And thereto doth his courting moft apply ; 

7'o learn the enterdeal of princes ftrange, 

7'o mark th’ intent of counfels, and the change 
Of ftates. Hubberd' s Tale. 

E'ntering. n.f [from enter.] Entrance; pafiage into a 
place. 

It is laid wafte, fo that there is no houfe, no entering in. If. 

To Enterla'ce. v. a. [entrelajfer, French.] 7 'o intermix ; 
to interweave. 

This lady walked outright, ’till fhe might fee her enter into 
a fine clofe arbor : it was of trees, whofe branches fo lovingly 
enterlaced one another, that it could relift the ftrongeft violence 
of the fight. Sidney. 

Entero'cele. n.f. [enter ocele, Latin.] A rupture from the 
bowels preffing through or dilating the peritonaeum, fo as to 
fall down into the groin. The remedy in fuch cafes, is chief- 
ly by tr ulTes and bolfters. Ppuincy. 

If the inteftine only is fallen, it becomes an enterocele ; if 
the omentum or epiploon, epipocele ; and if both, entero- 
epiplocele - . Sharp's Surgery. 

Entero'logy. n.f [bnoev and Xoyo?.] 77 ie anatomical ac- 

count of the bowels and internal parts. 

Enteeo'mphalos. n.f. [v.r^ov and o[^paXoc.] An umbilical 
or navel rupture. 

Enterpa'rlance. n.f [entre and parler, French.] Parley; 

mutual talk ; conference. 

During the enterparlance the Scots difeharged againft the 
Englifh without harm, but not without breach of the laws of 
the field. Hayward. 

EnterfleGder. n.f [ entre and plead.] The difeuffing of a 
point incidentally falling out, before the principal caufe can 
take end. Foj example: two feveral perfons, being found 
heirs to land by two feveral officers in one county, the kmg is 
brought in doubt whether livery ought to be made; and there- 
fore, before livery be made to either, they muft enterplead ; 
that is, try between themfelves who is the right heir. Cowel. 

ENTERPRISE. n.J. [entreprife, French.] An undertaking of 
hazard ; an arduous attempt. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterprifes to the deftruc- 
tion of the enemies. Judith .5. 

Whet on Warwick to this enterprise. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The day approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprife, and give the bride. Dryden 

7 'o Enterprise, v. a. [from the noun. 1 

2. To undertake; to attempt ; to elfay. 

Nor fhall I to the work thou enterprifefi 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Princes were only chiefs of thofe afiernblies, by whofe con- 
fiiltations and authority the great actions were refolved and 


enterprifed. 


r l emplc . 


Au epick poem, or the heroick action of fome great com- 
mander, enterprifed for the common good and honour of the 
Chriftian caufe, and executed happily, may be us well written 
now as it was of old by the heathens. IQryden'sJuv. Dedicat. 


Hafte then, and lofe no time: 

The bufinefs muft be enterpris'd this night; 

We muft furprifethe court in its delight. 

2. To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 

In goodly garments, that her well became. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the threfhold met, and well did enterprife. Fa. Spu* 

Enterpriser, n.f. [from enter fri/e.] A man of enterprife ; 
one who undertakes great tilings ; one who engages himfelf 
in important and dangerous defigns. 

They commonly proved great enter prifers with happy 
fucceft. ' d: ay ward on Edward V I. 

To ENTERTA'IN. v.a. [entretenir, V reach.] 

1. To converfe with ; to talk with. r 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propofed which he was not readily turnifhed to entertain 
any one in. Locke. 

2. To treat at the table. 

You fhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and fhall be 
every day entertained with beef or mutton of my own feed- 
inp-. Addijon s Spectator, N°. 549 * 

3. To receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ftrangers ; for thereby fome 
have entertained angels unawares. Heb. iii. 2. 

Heav’n, fet ope thy everlafting gates, ^ 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

4. To keep in one’s fervice. 

How many men would you require to the furniftiing of this 
which you take in hand ? And how long fpace would you 
have them entertained ? Spenfer s Ireland. 

You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; only, I do 
not like the fafhion of ycur garments. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I’ll weep and figh. 

And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you. 

So pleafe you entertain me. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

5. To referve in the mind. 

This is the fevereft purpofc God can entertain towards us. 

Decay of Piety. 

6. To pleafe; to amufe; to divert. 

David entertained himfelf with the meditations of God’s 
law, not his hidden decrees or counfels. Decay of Piety . 

The hiftory of the Royal Society fhews how well philofo- 
phy becometh a narration : the progrefs of knowledge is as 
entertaining as that of arms. Felton on the Clafficks. 

7 'hey were capable of entertaining themfelves on a thoufand 
different fubjedts, without running into the common topicks. 

Addifon n Ancient Medals. 
In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of nature to a 
figure which the common eye may better take in, and is there- 
fore more entertained with. Pope's Pref to the Iliads . 

7. To admit with fatisfadfion. 

Reafon can never permit the mind to entertain probability, 
in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke . 

Entertainer, n.f. [from entertain.] 

1. He that keeps others in his fervice. 

He was, in his nature and conftitution of mind, not very 
apprehenfive or forecafting of future events afar off, but an 
entertainer of fortune by the day. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. He that treats others at his table. 

He fhews both to the guefts and to the entertainer their 
gieat mi flake. Smalridge' s Sermons. 

It is little the fign of a wife or good man to fuffer tempe- 
rance to be tranfgreffed, in order to purchafe the repute of a 
generous entertainer. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

3. He that pleafes, diverts, or amufes. 

Entertainment. n.J. [from entertain.] 

1. Converfation. 

2. 77 eatment at the table ; convivial provifion. 

Arrived there, the little houfe they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where none was ; 

Reft is their feaft, and all things at their will ; 

7 he nobleft mind the beft contentment has. Fain Jfueen. 

With Britifh bounty in his fhip he feafts 
7 h’ Hefperian princes, his amazed guefts. 

To find that watrv wildernefs exceed 

The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller , 

3. Hofpitable reception. 

4. Reception ; admiffion. 

It is not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain enter- 
tainment . but much more difficult to conceive how j.t fhould 
be university propagated. TlPtfon, Sermon ,. 

5. i he ftate of being in pay as foldiers or fervants. 

Have you an arm) ready, fay you ? 

— A moft royal one. The centurions and their charges 
diftinclly billeted, already in the entertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour’s warning. ShakefaecrS s Coriolanue. 

o. rayment of foldiers or fervants. Now obfolete. 

The entertainment of the general, upon his firft arrival, was 
but fix {hillings and eight pence. Davie, m Ireland. 

' 1 hc ca P tains did covenant with the king to ferve him with 
certain numbers of men, for certain wages and entertain- 
V ieh ^' Davies on Ireland. 

4 7. Amufement • 
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E N T 

7„ Amufement; diverfion. 

Becaufe he that knoweth lead is fitted to a(k quedions, it is 
more reafon, for the entertainment of the time, that he a(k me 
quedions than that I a(k you. Bacon's Neiu Atlantis. 

Pafiions ought to be our fervants, and not our maders ; to 
give us fome agitation tor entertainment , but never to throw 
reafon out of its feat. Temple. 

g. Dramatick performance ; the lower comedy. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments are not come- 
dies, but five-add farces. Gay’s Pref. to IVhat d'ye Call it. 
Enterti'Ssued. adj. [ entre and tijjue. ] Enterwoven or in- 
termixed with Various colours or fubdances. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertijfued robe of gold and pearl. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To EnthroNf.. v. a. [from throne.] 

1 . To place on a regal feat. 

Mercy is above this fcepter’d fway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shah. Merchant of Venice. 

On a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf, in chairs of gold, 

Were publickly enthron'd. Shakefpeare’ s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron'd , 

The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Pope’s Odyjfcy. 

2. To inved with fovereign authority. 

This pope was no fooner elected and enthroned , but that he 
began to exercife his new rapines. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

Enthusiasm, n. f. [e vSno-iac-foc.] 

1. A vain belief of private revelation ; a vain confidence of 
divine favour or communication. 

Enthufiafm is founded neither on reafon nor divine revela- 
tion, but riles from the conceits of a warmed or overweening 
brain. Locke. 

2. Heat of imagination; violence of paffion; confidence of 
opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life of poetry, 
which, by a kind of enthufiafm , or extraordinary emotion of 
foul, makes it feem to us that we behold thofe things which 
the poet paints. Drydens Juv. Preface. 

Enthusiast, n.f [s*9«e-i sen.] 

j. One who vair.ly imagines a private revelation ; one who has 
a vain confidence of his intercourfe with God. 

, Let an entbuftaf be principled that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and adted by an immediate communication of the 
Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring tire evidence of clear 
reafons againd his dodfrine. Locke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent pafiions. 

Chapman feems to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
enthuftajl in poetry. ? Popes Pref. to the Iliads. 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At lad divine Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame ; 

The fweet enthufiajl , from her facred dcre. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 

Enthusiastic al. 7 d - nvwWr.] 

Enthusia'stick. ) 

j. Perfuaded of fome communication with the Deity. 

He pretended not to any feraphick enthufiafical raptures, or 
inimitable unaccountable transports of devotion. Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in anycaufe. 

Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

It commonly, happens in an enthufiaflick or prophetick ltyle, 
that, by reafon of the eagernefs of the fancy, it doth not al- 
ways follow the even thread of difeourfe. Burnet. 

At lad, fublim’d 

To rapture and enthufiafnek heat. 

We feel the prefent Deity. Thomfon s Spring , /. 89 5. 

E'nthymeme. n.f. An argument confifting only 

of an antecedent and confequential propofition ; a (yllogiim 
where the major propofition is fup prefled, and only the minor 

and confequence produced -in words. 

Playing much upon the fimple or ludrative argumentation, 

<-0 induce their enthymemes unto the people, they take up popu- 
lar conceits. Browns Vulgar Err ours , h. 1. c. 9. 

What .is an entbymeme , quoth Cornelius. Why, an enthy- 
memc, replied Crambe, is when the major is indeed mart, cd to 
the minor, but the marriage kept fecret. Art. and Pope s M. S . 
To ENT EC E. v. a. [of uncertain etymology.] 1 o alluie, 
• to attract; to draw by blandifliments or hopes to fomething 

finful or deftruCtive. • u r ir 1 

'The readied way to entangle the mind with falfe doarme, 

is fird to entice the will to wanton living .jtfchamsScmlmafler. 

If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he (hall finely 

endow her to be his wife. tx ' xxu * l(3. 

So fang the fyrens, with enchanting found* 

Enticing all to li den, and be drown’d. G ranvi.le. 

E N t I'CEMEN T. n. f [ from entice . ] 

. The aCf or practice of alluring to ill. 

Suppofe we that the facred word of God can at their hands 


ENT ' , M 

receive due honour, by Whofe enticement the hoivorrT 
ot the church endure every where open contempt > 

And here to every thirfty wanderer, ' lM,rr - 

Bv fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

With many murmurs mixt. 

2. The means by which one is allured to ill; blandifim™ 
allurement. Mlcnt s 

In all thefe inftances we mutt feparate intreatv and 
mints from deceit or violence. Taylor’s R„l e of T 
Enti'cer. n.f. [from entice ] One that allures to ill. 1 
Entici'ngly. adv. [from entice.] Charmingly ; i„ a wi ■ 
manner. “5 

She drikes a lute well, and fings mod enticingly. AddiC e, a 

EVtierty. n.f. [tntiertc, Ftench.] The while; nofbt* 

a part. 1 

Sometime the attorney thrudeth into the writ the uttermoft 

quantity ; or elfe fetteth down an entierty, where but a moietv 

F w™*' • F u • 

xL-Tv 1 1 KJtL. adj. [entier, Trench ; integer, Latin.] 

1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not fafe to divide, but to extol the entire, dill i n ge- 
neral. Bacon s Collection oj Good and Bd 

2. Unbroken ; complete in its parts 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is the more re- 
markable, as it is entire in thofe parts where the ftatue is 
maimed. Addifon on Italy, 

Water and earth, compofed of old worn particles and 
fragments of particles, would not be of the fame nature and 
texture now with water and earth compoled of entire particles 
in the beginning. Newton's Opt. 

3. Full; complete; comprifing all requifites in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly alfo confidered that pub- 
lick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf, a duty requifite to be per- 
formed much oftener than fermons can poflibly be made. Hook. 

Love’s not love, 

When it is mingled with regards that dand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Shakefp. King Lear. 

An a&ion is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, 
as Aridotle deferibes it, when it confids of a beginning, a 
mi' die, and an end. Spectator, N°. 267. 

4. Sincere ; hearty. 

He run a courfe more entire with the king of Arragon, but 
more laboured and officious with the king of Cadile. Bacon, 

5. Firm; fire; folid ; fixed. 

Entire and fire the monarch^ rule mud prove, 

Who founds her greatnefs on her fubjedts love. Prior, 

6. Unmingled; unallayed. 

Wrath (hall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire. Milt. P. Lof. 

7. Honed; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, the 
church, or his country ; but he never dudied the eaiieft ways 
thofe ends. 1 Clarendon. 

They had many perfons, of whofe entire affections they 
were well aflured. G arendon, b. viii. 

8. I11 full drength; with vigour unabated; with power un- 
broken. 

1 hen back to fight again, new breathed and entire. F.Sk 

Entirely, adv. [from entire.'] 

1. In the whole; without divifion. * ■ 

Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes of Chal- 
dea, and falls not tenth ely into the Perfian lea. Raleigh s Hif or). 

2. Completely; fully. 

Here finifli’d fie, and all that he had made 
View’d, and beheld ! all was entirely good. Mrh^ Par. Lof • 
Chyle may be faid to be a vegetable juice in the ifomacn 
and intedines ; and, poured upon blood, it feems like oil . » 
it paffeth into the la&eals it grows dill more animal, and w en 
it has circulated often with the blood, it is entirely fo. Ar u • 
General confent entirely altered the whoie frame 0 ^ 
government. 

3. With firm adherence; faithfully. 

Which when his penfive lady faw from far, 

Great woe and forrow did her foul afiay, 

As weening that the fad end of the war, . 

And ’gan to highed God entirely pray, fairy. * 

Enti'reness. n. f [from entire .J 

1. Totality; compleatnefs ; fulnefs. , 

In an arch where each fingle done, which, 1 _ ^ 

the reft, would be perhaps defencelefs, is ^*™ ul U. hic h 
by the folidity and entirenef ot the whole a r , 
it is a part. 

2. Honeffy ; integrity. 

To Enti'tle. v. a. [entituler, French.] iiotion. 

1. To grace or dignify with a title or honourable apt , 

2. To give a title or discriminative appellation, as, 

book. ' ,i-i rail ecclefah 

Befides the Scripture, the books which ‘ ht into 

tical were thought not unworthy fome t! m e 0 ' books 

publick audience, and with that name ^ b.s. f 2Q ’ 

which we term apocryphal. 
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Next favourable thou, 

Who highly thus to entitle me vouchfaf d, _ 

Far other name deferving ! Miltons P aradife Lof, b. x. 

2. To fuperferibe or prefix as a title. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle chridianity to their 
defies, and to charge atheifm on thofe who will not fu - 

mit. . 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, defeended from your facred line, 

Entitled to your heav’n, and rites divine, 

Are banifh’d earth. Pjydeh s Virg. Am 

He discovers the martyr and confeffor without the trial ot 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to the 
reward of adions which they had never the opportunity ot 
performing. Addifon' s Spe&ator, N°. 257. 

He entitled himfelf to the continuance of the divine protec- 
tion and goodnefs, by humiliation and prayer. Atterhury »- 

Thus hardly even is the penitent (inner faved ; thus difficult 
is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled to his 
Creator, and entitled to the' mercies of the gjffpel. Rogers. 
r. To grant any thing as claimed by a title. 

This is to entitle God's care how and to what we pleafe. Loc. 
ENTITY, n.f [ entitas , low Latin.] 
j m Something which really is ; a real being. 

Dear hope ! earth’s dowry and heaven’s debt, 

The entity of things that are not yet: 

Subt’left, but fureft being. Crajhaw. 

Fortune is no real entity , nor phyfical efience, but a mere 
relative fignification. Bentley s Sermons. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation both Romifh and 
Reformed affix to mens particular entity, abfolutely confidered, 
without any refpeft to demeanours. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Here entity and quiddity 

The fouls of defundd bodies fly. Hudibras. 

2 . A particular fpecies of being. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give an entity 
of found, which we call crackling, puffing, and fpitting; as 
in bay fait and bay leaves, caff into the fire. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
ToEnto'il. v.d. [from toil.] To enfnare; to intangle; to 
'bring into toils or nets. 

He cut off their land forces from their (hips, and ent oiled 
both their navy and their camp with a greater power than 
their’s, . both by fea and land. Bacons New Atlautis . 

ToEnto'mb. v. a. [from tomb.] To put into a tomb; to 
bury. 

Thefe proceffions were firfl: begun for the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the vifiting of thofe places where they 
were entombed. Hooker, b. v. f. 41. 

The cry went once for thee. 

And yet it may again. 

If thou would’ft not entomb thyfelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Troil. and Gref. 

They, within the bead’s vaft womb, 

The choice and flow’r of all their troops entomb. Denham. 
EN TRAILS, n.f. without a fingular. [entr allies, Fr. im^.] 

1. The inteftines ; the bowels; the inward parts; the guts. 

What, hath thy firy heart fo parch’d thine entrails , 

That not a tear can fall ? Shak. H. VI. 

As for the entrails , they are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is Sometimes found in the heart of a (lag, and it may be 
in fome other creature. Bacon’s Natural Hif or y, N'. 749. 

The earth hath loft 

Moft of her ribs, as entrails ; being now 
Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. Ben. Johnf Catil . 
I tear that harden’d heart from out her bread. 

Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a feaft. Dr. 

2, The internal parts ; recefs ; caverns. 

A precious ring that lightens all the hole. 

And (hews the ragged entrails of this pit. Shakef. Tit. Andr. 
He had brought t6 light but little of that treafure, that lay 
fo lono- hid in the dark entrails of America. Locke. 

D 

To Entra'il. v. a. . To mingle; to interweave ; to diverfify. 
Over him,' art driving to compare 
Withmature,. did an arbor green difpred. 

Framed of wanton ivy, flow’ring fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantin'e did fpread, 

His pricking arms entrail’d with rofes red. Fairy Ahiecn. 

. A little wicker bafket. 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly, 

In Which they gather’d flowers. 

E'ntrance. n. f [ entrant , French.] 

1 . The power of entering into a place. 

Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in his head, 
’ that he gives entrance to fuch companions? Pray, get you 
out. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanns. 

Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartially keeps it, truth is fire to find both an entrance and 
a welcome too. South’s Sermons. 

2. The a£r of entering. 

The reafon, that I gather* he is mad. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own door being (hut againd his entrance ■* Shakefpeare. 
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Better far, I guefs, VT 

That we do make our entrance Several ways. Joak. Hen , \ t. 

All the world’s a ftage, 

And all the men and women meerly players; ^ 

They have their exits and their entrances, hhak. As you tree 1 . 
The paflase by which a place is entered ; avenue. 

He charged them to keep the pafiages of the hilly conn tr> , 
for by them there was an entrance into Judea. Judith iv. 7 « 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance was never 
to be regulated by any certain dimenfions, but by the dignity 
of the matter. Wot on’s ArchteeUat. 

Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all difmal ! yet to fchfe 
More terrible at th’ entrance than within. Milt. - ai ad. Lojt. 

Let this, and every other anxious thought, ^ 

At th’ entrance of my threfhold be forgot. Drydens Juven. 
Initiation ; commencement. 

This is that which, at fil'd entrance, 
they want their liberty. 

Intellectual ingrefs ; knowledge. 

He that travelleth into a country before he hath fome en- 
trance into the language, goeth to fchool, and not to travel. 

Bacon’s Efays. 

The a£t of taking pofieffion of an office or dignity. 

From the fil'd entrance of this king to his reign, never was 
king either more loving, or better beloved. Hayw. Edw. V I. 

7. The beginning of anything. 

St. Augudine, in the entrance of one of his fermons, makes 
a kind of° apology. - Hdkcwill on Providence. 

The earl of Holland we have had occafion to men- 
tion before in the fird entrance upon this difeourfe. Clarendon . 
To EntraNce. v. n. [from trance ; tranfe , French, from 
tranfeo , Latin, to pafs over ; to pafs for a time from one region 
to another.] 

1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the foul wholly to other 
regions, while the body appears to lye in dead deep. 

2. To put into an extafy ; to make infenfible of prefent obje&s. 

With delight I was all the while entranced , and carried fo 
far from myfelf, as that l am right forry that you ended fo 
f oon _ Spenfer’s Ireland . 

Adam, now enforc’d to clofe his eyes* 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. 

And I fo ravifh’d with her heav’nly note, 

I dood entranc’d, and had no room for thought; 

But all o’erpower’d with eeftafy of blifs. 

Was in a pleafing dream of paradife. 

ToEntraN. v. a. [from trap.] 

1. To enfnare ; to catch in a trap or fnare. 

Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do dare 
Henceforth too ralhly on that guileful net ; 

In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 

Out of her bands ye by no means (hall get. 

2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or diftrefies; to en- 
tangle. 

" Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 
The man moft wary, in her whelming lap Fairy Queen. 

The fraud of England, not the force of France, 

Hath now entrapt the noble minded Talbot. Shak. Hen. VT. 
He fought to entrap me by intelligence. ShakeJ. tlen. IV. 

3. To take advantage of. 

An injurious perfon lies in wait to entrap thee in thy 
words. Ecduf viii. 11. 

To Ent re' At. v. a. [ trader , French.] 

1. To petition; tofolicite; to importune. 

Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. Gen . xxv. 2 1. 

To prevail upon by folicitation. 

I have a wife, whom, 1 protect, I love; 

I would (he were in heaven, fo (he could 
Entreat fome povUr to change this currifh Jew. Shakefpearei 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rcbecah his wife con- 
ceived. Gen. xxv. 21. 

It were a fruitlefs attempt to appeafe a power, whom no 
prayers could entreat, no repentance reconcile. Rogers’s Sermi 
To treat or u'fe well or ill. t 
Whereas thy fefvant worketh truly, entreat him not evil. 

Eccluf vii. 20« 

Mud you, fir John, protect my lady here? 

Entreat her' not the worfe in that I pray 
You ufe her vyeiL Shdkejpcare s Henry V I. p. in 

Well I entreated her, who well deferv’d : 

I call’d her often ; for (he always ferv’d : 

• Ufe made her perfon eafy to. mv fight* 

And eafe infenlibly produc’d delight. Prior , 

'I 'o entertain; to amufe. 

My lord, I mull eihreat the time alone. 

— God (hield I fnould difturb devotion. Sb. Rom. and Juliet. 

, To entertain; to receive. 

The garden of Proferpina this hight, 

And in the midft thereof a filver feat, 

With a thick arbour goodly overdigbt, 

In which die often us’d, from open heat. 

Her (hif to fiiroud, and pleafures to entreat. Fairy £)ueen. 
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E N V 

To Entreat, v. n, 

1. 1 o offer a treaty or compact. 

Alexander was the firft that entreated peace with them. 

I Mac. xvi. 47. 

2. To treat ; to difeourfe. 

The moft admirable my fiery of nature is the turning of 
iron, touched with the loadftone, toward the North pole, 
of which I (hall have farther occasion to entreat. Hakewill. 

3. To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither 
to fpeak of him, entreat for him, or any way fuftain him. Shak. 
The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. Knolles. 
Entre'atance. n.f. [from entreat .] Petition; entreaty; 

folicitation. 

Thefe two entreatance made they might be heard, 

Nor was their juft petition long deny’d. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Entre'aty. n.f. [from entreat .] Petition; prayer; folicita- 
tion ; fupplication ; requeft. 

If my weak orator 

Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon expeft him here ; but if fhe be 
Obdurate to entreaties , God forbid 
We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fancluary. 'hakefpeare’s Richard III. 

ENTRE ME'TS. n. f. [French.] Small plates fet between the 
main d idles. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranfplanted, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white 
main (iioot, which is the true chard ufed in pottages and 
entremets. Mortimer s A; t of Husbandry. 

Entry, n.f [from enter; entree, French.] 

1. Fhe paffage by which any one enters a houfe 

Some there are that know the reforts and falls of 
bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; like a houfe 
that hath convenient ftairs and entries, but never a fair 
room. Bacon’s Effays. 

A ftrait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head. Dryden. 

Is all this hurry made 
On this account, becaufe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry fhould offend 

The curious eyes of thy invited friend ? Dryden’ s Juven. 

We proceeded through the entry , and were neceffarily kept 
in order by the fituation. Tatler , N°. 86. 

2. The a <7 of entrance ; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; and 
the mixture of oil and water is better than either of them 
alone, becaufe water entereth better into the pores, and oil 
after entry fofteneth better. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. N°. 7 30. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which lies at two 
leagues diftance from it, and is formed by the entry of the 
Rhine. Addjfon on Italy . 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lac- 
teals, the animal may again revive. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. The adf of taking poffeflion of any eftate. 

4. The act of regiftering or fetting down in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this a£t. Bacon’ s New Atlantis. 

5. The a£t of entering publickly into any city. 

The day being come, he made his entry : he was a man of 
middle ftature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

To Enu'bilate. v. a. [ e and nubile , Latin.] To clear from 
clouds. Di£l. 

To Enucleate, v. a. \_enuclco , Latin.] Tofolve; to clear; 

to difentangle. Diet. 

To Enve'lop. v. a. [ enveloper , French ] 

1 . To inwrap ; to cover ; to inveft with fome integument. 

2. To cover ; to hide; to furround. 

The beft and wholefom’ft fpirits of the night envelop you, 
good provoft. Shakefpeare’ s Meafure for Meafure. 

A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft, 

And all at once the combatants are loft : 

Darkling they join adverie, and fhock unfeen, 

Courfers with courfers jufting, men with men. Dryden. 

It is but to approach nearer, and that mift that enveloped 
them will remove. Locke. 

Nocturnal (hades 

This world envelop , and th’ inclement air 

Perfuades men to repel benumming frofts. Phillips. 

3. To line ; to cover on the infide. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Darkned with filthy duft. Fairy Fifteen. 

Envelope, n.f [French.] A wrapper; an outward cafe ; 
an integument ; a cover. 

Send thefe to paper- fparing Pope ; 

And, when he fits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him more delight Swift. 

ToEnve'nom. v. a. [from venom ] 

j. To tinge with poifon ; to poifon ; to impregnate with venom. 
It is never ufed of the perfon to whom poifon is given, but of 
the draught, meat, or inftrument by which it is conveyed. 
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^ The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand 
Unbated and envenom’ d. 5 <>, 

Alcides, from Oecbalia, crown'd " a, 'A e cre. 
With conqueft, felt th* envenom’d robe, and tore 
Through pain, up by the roots Theffalian pines. ’ 

Nor with envenom’d tongue to blaft the far pp ' 

Of harmlefs men. 
i o make odious. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Emxmm: him that bears it ! Shakeft. A* . 

1 o enrage. j m 

C 

With her full force (he threw the pois’nous dart 
And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart; 

T hat thus envenom’d (he might kindle rage, 

And facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s age. T) a 

E'nviable. adj. [from envy.] Deferring envy ; foch as' *' 

excite envy. ' ’ s 1Ila y 

They, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune, do han D ii„ 
poffefs themfelves. Carew’s Survev ofPrJn 

E'nvier. n.f [from envy.] One that envies another- !! 

ligner; one that defires' the downfall of another. 1 

Men had need beware how they be too perfe& in com r 
ments; for that enviers will give them that attribute toth" 
difad vantage of their virtue*. Bacon’s Effays , , Civ. and Mtr 

T hey ween’d 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To fet the envicr of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer ; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton 
All piefei ments in church and ftate were given by him all 
his kindred and friends promoted, and all h j -T enemies and’ en- 
viers difcountenanced. a * 

Envious vdj. [from envy.] Infe&ed with envy ; pained by 
the excellence or happinefs of another. * 

A man of the moft envious difpofition that ever infefted the 
air with his breath, whofe eyes could not look right upon any 
happy man, nor ears bear the burden of any man’s prail'e. Sidn. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

W filence envious tongues. Shakefpeare’ s Henry Vlft. 

Be not theu envious againft evil men. Prov. xxiv. jg. 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked. Prov. xxiv. 19, 
Sure you miftake the precept, or the tree ; 

Heav’n cannot envious of his blefiings be. Dryden. 

E'nviously. adj. [from envious.'] With envy ; with malig- 
nity ; with ill will. 

Damned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, endeavour enrol 
oufy to obftrudt the ways that may lead us thither. Dup[a. 
How envioufy the ladies look, 

When they furprife me at my book ! 

And fure as they’re alive at night. 

As foon as gone, will (hew their fpight. Swift. 

To EnvFron. v. a. [ environner , French.] 

I. To furround; toencompafs; to encircle. 

I (land as one upon a rock. 

Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea. Sbakef. Fit. Andronicus. 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on every 
fide environed with huge mountains. Knolles’ s Hifory. 

The manifold dreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo 
many chains, environed the fame fite and temple. Bam. 
On a plain, within the environing rocks, ftood the city. 

Sandy s’s Journey 

A wand’ring 

Compact of undtuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. Milt. Parad.Lof. 

Thought following thought, and ftep by ftep led on, 

He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 

And with dark (hades and rocks environ’d round, 

His holy meditation thus purfu’d. Milton’s P ar . Regain d. 
God hath fcattered feveral degrees of pleafure and pain in 

all the things that environ and affedl us, and blended them to- 

Locke- 


gether in almoft all that our thoughts. 


2. 


To involve ; to envelope. 

May never glorious fun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 

But darknefs and the gloomy (hade of death 
Environ you, ’till mifehief and defpair ^ 

Drive you to break your necks. Shakefpeare s Hen try 

Since (he muft go, and I muft mourn, come, night, 
Environ me with darknefs whilft I write. ; onnt ‘ 

To furround in a hoftile manner ; tobefiege; to hem in. 
Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very thought 
I trembling wait’d. Sbalt/feart’t Ruhari W- 

In thy danger, 

If ever danger do environ thee, r 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. sa ejf 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, Milton. 

When ftraight a barbarous noife environs me. 
Toinclofe; to inveft. 


... , 
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The foldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of horrour all environ. Cleave and. 

Envi'rons. n. f [environs, French.] The neighbourhood or 
neighbouring places round about the country. 

To ENU'MER \TE. v a. [enume-o, Latin.] To reckon up 
fino-ly ; to count over diftimftly ; to number. 

You muft not only acknowledge to God that you are a 
finner, but muft particularly enumerate the kinds of fin where- 
of you know yourfelf guilty. Ware’s Preparation for Death. 

Befides enumerating the grofs defe£l of duty to the queen; 

I (hew how all things were managed wrong. Swift. 

Enumeration, n.f. [enunurati Latin.] The a£t of num- 
bering or counting over; number told out. 

Whofoevcr reads St. Paul’s enumeration of duties incum- 
bent upon it, muft conclude, that well nigh the bufinefs of 
Chriftianity is laid on charity. Sprat’s Serm.ns. 

The chcmifts make fpirit, fait, fulphur, water,, and earth 
their five elements, though they are not all agreed in this enu- 
meration of elements. Watts’s Logic k. 

To ENUNCIATE. v. a. [ e^uncio , Latin.] To declare; to 
proclaim ; to relate ; to exprefs. 

Enunciation, n.f. [enunciatio, Latin.] 

1. Declaration; publick atteftation ; open proclamation. 

This preaching is to (dangers and infants in Chrift, to pro- 
duce faith; but this facramental enun.iation is the declaration 
and confeffion of it by men in Chrift, declaring it to be done, 
and owned, and accepted, and prevailing. Taj lor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things a< were never at all 
in the fenfe ; as the conceptions, enunciations, and adlions of 
the intelletSl and will. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Enu'nciative. adj. [from enunciate.] Declarative; exprefiive. 

This preemption only proceeds in refpedt of the difpofitive 
words, and not in regard of the enunciative terms thereof. Ay!. 

Enu'nciatively. adv. [from enunciative .] Declaratively. 

E'nvoy. nf [ envoye , French.] 


S ha kef. Henry VIII 
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A publick minifter fent from one power to another. 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove’s envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tydings. Denham. 

Perfeus fent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred 
againft the Romans. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A publick meffenger, in dignity below an ambaffador. 

3. A meffenger. 

The watchful fentinels at ev’ry gate; 

At ev’ry paflage to the fenfes wait ; 

Still travel to and fro’ the nervous way, 

And their impreffions to the brain convey ; 

Where their report the vital envoys make. 

And with new orders are commanded back. Blacbn. Croat. 
To E'NVY. v. a. [ envier , French; invidere, Latin.] 

1. To hate another for excellence, happinefs, or fuccefs. 

Envy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none of his ways. 

Prov. iii. 31. 

A woman does not envy a man for fighting courage, nor a 
man a woman for her beauty. Collier of Envy. 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 

I have feen the fight. 

When I have envied thy behaviour. Shakefp. Ant , and Clcop. 
You cannot envy your neighbour’s wifdom, if he gives you 
good counfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in your wants ; 
nor his greatnefs, if he employs it to your prote&ion. Swift. 

3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly ; to withold malicioufly. 

Johnfon, who, by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, feemed to envy others that knowledge. Dryden. 
ToE'nvy. v. n. To feel envy ; to feel pain at the fight of 
excellence or felicity. 

In feeking tales and informations 
Againft this man, whofe honefty the devil 
And his difciples only envy at. 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIU. 
He that loves God is not difpleafed at accidents which God 
chufes, nor envies at thofe gifts he beftows. Taylor. 

Who would envy at the profperity of the wicked, and the 
fuccefs of perfecutors ? Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

E'nvy. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the fight of excellence 
or happinefs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity or good of another, or 
anger and. difpleafure at any good of another which we want, 
or any advantage another hath above us. Ray on the Creation. 
All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Csefar. Shah. Jul. Cacfar. 
Many fuffered death merely in envy to their virtues and 
fuperiour genius. Swift. 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a (lave. 

Is emulation, in the learn’d or brave. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

2 . Rivalry ; competition. 

You may fee the parliament of women, the little envies of 
them to one another. Dryden an Dramatick Po fy. 

3. Malice; malignity. 


Madam, this is a meer diftradtion ; 

You turn the good we offer into envy . 

Publick odium ; ill repute. , 

Edward Plantagenet fhould be, in the moft publick and , 
notorious manner, (hewed unto the people; to difchaige t le 
king of the envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been 
put to death privily. Bacon’s Henry \ 11. 

To Enwhe'el. v. a. [from wheel.'] To encompafs; to en- 
circle. A word probably peculiar to Shakefpeare. 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav’n, 

Before, behind thee, and on ev'ry hand 

Rnwheel thee round. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

To Enwo'mb. v. a. [from womb.] 

1. To make pregnant. 

Me then he left enwpmb d of this child. 

This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fee with blood. Fa. %u\ 

Pm your mother 

And put you in the catalogue of thofe 
That were enwombed mine. Shak. All’s that ends wed. 

2. To bury; to hide as in a womb. 

Or as the Africk niger dream enwomls 
Itfelf into the earth, and after comes, 

Having firft made a natural bridge to pafs, 

For many leagus, far greater than it was ; 

May’t not be (aid, that her grave (hall reftore 
Pier greater, purer, finer than before. Donne. 

EoTipjle. n.f [from ALolus and pila.] A hollow ball ,ol 
metal with a long pipe; which ball, filled with water, and 
expofed to the fire, fends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 
blafts of cold wind through the pipe. 

Confidering the ftruclure of that glebe, the exterior cruft, 
and the waters lying round under it, both expofed to the fun 
we may fitly compare it to an coli. ile , or an hollow fphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarefies; and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth. 

EpaTt. n. f [ iorccK-r,. ] A number, whereby we note 
the excefs of the common folar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. Fo* 
the folar year confiding of 305 days, the lunar but of 354, 
the lunations tvery*year get eleven days before the folar year ; 
and thereby, in 19 years, the moon completes 20 times 12 
lunations, or gets up one whole folar year ; and having 
finifhed that circuit, begins again with the fun, and fo from. 
19 to 19 years. For the firft year afterwards the moon will 
go before the fun but 1 1 days ; the fecond year 22 days ; the 
third 33 days: but 30 being an entire lunation, caft that 
away, and the remainder 3 (hall be that year’s epacl; and fo 
on, adding yearly 1 1 days. To find the epadx, having the 
prime or golden number given, you have this rule : 

Divide by three; for each one left add ten ; 

Thirty rejcdl: the prime makes epalf then. Harris. 

As the cycle of the moon feems to (hew the e palls, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their varia- 
tions ; fo this Dionyfian period ferves to (hew thefe two cycles 
both together, and how they proceed or vary all along, ’till &t 
laft they accompiifh their period, and both together take their 
beginning again, after every 532d year. Holder cn Time . 
Epa'ulment. n.f. [French, from epaule, a (houlder.] In 
fortification, a fidework made either of earth thrown up; 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of fafeines and earth ; of which 
latter are made the epaulments of the places of arms for the 
cavalry behind the trenches. It fometimes denotes a femi- 
baftion and a fquare orjllion, or mafs of earth faced and lined 
with a wall, defigned to cover the cannon of a cazemate. Harr. 
Epe'nthesis. n.f £«eS§.fir»?.] [In grammar.] The addition 
of a vowel or confonant in the middle of a word Harris. 



measure among the Jews, con- 


E'PHA. n f [Hebrew.] A 
taining fifteen foliJ inches. 

The epha and the bath (ball be of one meafure; that the 
bath may contain the t. nih part ol an homer, and the epha 
the tenth part of an bonier. Ezek. xlv. 1 1 

Ephf/mera. n.f [ ■ ] 

1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An infedl that lives only one day. 

Eph e'meral. \ n -f [tp»j/*g§K?.] Diurnal; beginningandend- 

Ephe'm erick. ) ing in a day. 

I his was no more than a meer bubble or blaft, and like 
an ephemeral fit of applaufe. Woiton. 

EPHE'MERIS. n.f [ipn^q.] 

1. A journal ; an account of daily tranfadiions. 

2. An account of the daily motions and fituations of the planets. 

When caft i rig up his eyes againft the li2.hr. 

Both month, and day, and hour hemeafui’d right ; 

And told more truly than the ephemeris ; 

E or art may err, but nature cammi mifs. Dryd. Nun’s Tale: 

Ephemerist. n.J. [from ephen.eri;.] One who confults the 
planets ; one who Studies or pra^tjfes aftroiogy. 

1 he night immediately before, he was dtfeourfing of and 
flighting the art of thofe foohih aftrologers. and genethiacai 
ephemerijzs, that uft to pry into thq horofeope of nativities. 

Howe I s Vocal Forrefl. 
Ephemeron- 
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H ii MERON-WORMi n, f [ftOni and HUOVJtl. ] A fort 

of worm that li\ies but a day. 

Swammerdam obferves of the cphemer on-worms, that their 
food is clay, and that they make their cells of the fame. Derh. 

Ephod. n.f. [.“OD^J A fort of ornament worn by the 
Hebiew prielis. That worn by the high prieft was richly 
compofed ot gold, blue, purple, crimfon, and twifted cot- 
ton ; and upon the part which came over his two lhoulders, 
were two large precious ftones, upon which were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes of Ifrael, upon each ftone fix 
names W here the ephod croffed the high prieft’s breaft, 
was a fquare ornament, called the breaft-plate ; in which 
twelve precious ftones v/ere fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael engraved on them, one on each fione. The 
ephods worn by the other priefts were only of plain linen. 

Calmet. 

He made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and fcarlet, 
and fine twined linen. £ x . xxxix. 2. 

Array’d in ephods ; nor fo few 
As are thofe pearls of morning dew, 

Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys’s Paraphr. 

Epic. adj. [epicus, Latin ; woe ] Narrative; comprifing nar- 
rations, not adted, but rehearfed. It is ufually fuppofed to 
be heroick, or to contain one great adfion atchieved by a 
hero. 

Holmes, whofe name (hall live in epic fong, 

While mu fie numbers, or while verfe has feet. Dryden . 

The epic poem is more for the manners, and the tragedy 
for the paffions. Dryden. 

From morality they formed that kind of poem and fable 
which we call epic. Pope’s View of Epic Poems. 

Epic e ; d ium. n.J . [ wucmu* J An elegy; a poem upon a fu- 
neral. 

You from above fhall hear each day 
One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay ; 

Thefe, your own anthems, fhall become 

Your lafting epicedium. Sandys’s Pafaphrafl. 

F/PICURE. n. f. [ epicureus, Latin. J A follower of Epicurus; 
a man given wholly to luxury. 

Then fly falfe thanes, 

And mingle with the Englifh epicures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The epicure buckles to ftudy, when fliame, or the defire to 
recommend himfelf to his miftrefs, fhall make him uneafy in 
the want of any fort of knowledge. Locke. 

Lpicuiie''an. n. f. [ epicureusy Latin.] One who holds the 
phyfiological principles of Epicurus. 

The Platonifts have their foul of the world, and the Epi- 
cureans their foul of the world, and the Epicureans their endea- 
vour towards motion in their atoms when at reft. Locke . 

Epicu'rean. adj. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. 

7'ie up the libertine in a field of feafts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; epicurean cooks, 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shak.Ant. and Cleop. 
What a damn’d epicurean rafeal is this ! Shakefpeare. 

Epici/rism. n.f [from epicure .] Luxury; fenfual enjoy- 

ment; grofs pleafure. 

Here you do keep a hundred knights and fquires; 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infe&ed with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn ; epicurifm and luft 
Make it a tavern or a brothel. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

There is not half fo much epicurifm in any of their moft 
ftudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at their mercy. 

Government of the Tongue, f 6. 
Some good men have ventured to call munificence, the 
greateft fenfuality; a piece of epicurifm. Calamy’s Sermons. 

Epicycle, n.f [ew and A little circle whofe center 

is in the circumference of a greater ; or a fmall orb, which, 
being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
its motion ; and yet, with its own peculiar motion, carries the 
body of the planet faftened to it round about its proper 
center. Harris. 

In regard of the epicycley or lefler orb, wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is various and unequal. Brown. 

Gird the fphere 

With centric and eccentric, fcribbl’d o’er ; 

Cycle and epicycley orb in orb. Milton’ s Par adife Lojly b. viii. 

Epicy'cloid. n.f. [tunkvxMeifoi;.] A curve generated by the 
revolution of the periphery of a circle along the convex or 
concave part of another circle. Harris. 

EpIDE'mICAL. 7 r r, , j ^ n 

Rpidemick. > J L J 

i. That which falls at once upon great numbers of people, as 
a plague. 

It was conceived not to be an epidemick difeafe, but to pro- 
ceed from a malignity in the conftitution of the air, gathered 
by the predifpofitions of feafons. , Bacon’s Henry VII. 

As the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes Ihews the 
aptnefs of the air to fudden and vehement impreffions, fo the 
chronical difeafes Ihew the ordinary temper of the place. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
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Generally prevailing; affixing great numbers. 

7 he more epidemical and prevailing this evil 
honourable are thofe who Ihine as exceptions. f m ° re 

He ought to have been bufied ‘ ’ " - v - 


ln l°fing his money, 


' NOttS , 

other amufements equally laudable and " hpidduTIZTf 
ions ol nonour. fa Pf r ’ 

General ; univerfal. ft- 

7'hey’re citizens o’ th’ world, they’re all in z }\ . 
Scotland’s a nation epidemical ri ? 

./ [ !«***. ] ■ The fcarf-lkin of 7^ 


Epidermis 
bodv. 


n. 


EPIGRAM, n.f [epigramma, Latin.] A fliort poem term! 
natmg in a point. * ,uu " 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of mv h 
mour : do’ft thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Shak 

W hat can be more witty than the epigram of Moore uncm 
the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant phylician, that had been 
the death of thoufands ? Peacham of Het ry 

I writ . 

An epigram that boafts more truth than wit. 

Epigramma'tical. 7 r . . 

Epigramma'tick. 1*9- [epigrammaticUSy L^tin.] 

I. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 

Our good epi grammatical poet, old Godfrey of Wincheiler 
thinketh no ominous forefpeaking to lie in names. Camdt ’ 


Gov, 
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en. 


Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epigrams. 

He is every where above conceits of "epigrammatick wit and 
grofs hyperboles : he maintains majefty in the midfl of ptain'- 
nefs; he fhines, but glares not; and is ftdtelv, without am- 

bition - . . Mlifon. 

He has none of thofe little points and puerilities that arefo 
often to be met with in Ovid ; none of the epigrdmmtickfdtth 
. of Lucan ; none of thofe ('welling fentiments w-hich are fo 
frequent in Statius and Claudian ; none of thofe mixt embel- 
lilhments of Taffo’. Add f on’s Spectator , N°. 279. 

Epigra'mm atist. n.f [from epigram.] One w'ho writes or 
deals in epigrams. 

A jeft upon a poor wit, at firft might have had an epi- 
grammaitfl for its father, and been afterwards gravely under- 
ftood by fome painful colle<51or. Pope. 

Such a cuftomer the epigrammati/l Martial meets withal, 
one who, after he had walked through the faireft ftreet twice 
or thrice, cheapening jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away 
with a wooden difh. Peacham on Blazoning 

Epi'graphe. n. f. [e-any^a^.] An infeription on a ftatue. Dili. 

ETILEPSY. n.f. [raf^Lj ] An convulfion, or conVulfive mo- 
tion of the whole body, or of fome of its parts, With a lofs 
of fenfe. A convulfive motion happens when the blood, or 
nervous fluid, runs into any parts with fo great violence, that 
the mind cannot reftrain them from attraction. Quincy. 

My lord is fell into an epilepfy : 

This is the fecond fit. Shak. Othello. 

Melancholy diftempers are deduced from fpirits drawn from 
that cacochymia; the phrenitis from cholerick fpirits, and the 
epilepfy from fumes. Floyer on the Humours. 

Epile'ptick. adj. [from epilepfy.'] Convulfed; difeafed with 
an epilepfy. 

A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 

Smile you my fpeOches, as I were a fool? Shtikef. K. Lear. 

Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air, unafteCted with any 
fteams, even fuch' as are very fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Epilogue, n.f. [epilbgusy Latin.] The poem or fpcech at the 
end of a play. 

If it be true that good wine needs no bufh, ’tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue ; yet to good wine they do ufe goo . 
bufhes, and good plays prove the better by the help of g°o 
epilogues . Shakefpeare s As you like it. 

Are you mad, you dog ; 

I am to rife and fpeak the epilogue . Dryden s Tyran. Love. 

Epiny'ctis. n.f [wmxlit.] A fore at the corner of the oy e - 

The eptnyftis is of the bignefs of a lupin, of a dulky re , 
and fometimes of a livid and pale colour, with great in am 
mation and pain : it difehargeth firft a fanies 0 00 ; 

matter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Epi'phany. n.f [svrtpctvsict.] A church feftival, celebrate oil 
the twelth day after Chriflmas, in commemoration 0 
Saviour’s being manifefted to the world, by the appearan 
a miraculous blazing ftar, which conduced the ma 0 i 

place where he was. . rr ,nclu- 

Epiphone'ma. n.f. [imtpuvvipcc.] An exclamation , ^ 
five fentence not clofely connected with the wor s 0 o 5 . 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in rea mg ^ 
over all fentences where he fpied a note of admiratioi 
end. I believe, if thofe preachers who abouru m e t P ^ 
would but look about them, they would find one par 
congregation out of countenance, and the ot . ier a c ’ jp t j ie y 
perhaps an old female beggar or two in the dies , w > 
be fincere, may probably groan at the found. 

Epi'phora. n.f. [hrOp.L J An infiammat.on of any ■? 
but more efpecially a defluxion of humours o 

Epiph-yi.io'sphexMOUS» 
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Epiphyllospe'rmous. adj. [from <Z>u'a> ; ov and 

Is applied to plants that bear their feed on the back part or thei 
leaves, being the fame with capillaries. H arris. 

Epi'physis. n.f. [tirUpvns.] Accretion; the part added . by 
accretion ; one bone growing to another up ump.e contiguity, 

without any proper articulation. f 

The epipbyfs of the os femoris is a dilnnCl bone from ft 
a child, whereas in a man they do entirely unite. IPifeman. 
Epi'ploce. n.f [inirXoxl-] A figure of rhetonck by which 
one aggravation, or ftriking circumftance, is added in due 
aradation to another ; as, he not only fp are d his enemies, but con- 
tinued them in employment ; not only continued , but advanced 

them c 

Epi'scopacy. n.f [epifopatus, Latin ] Jhe government of 

bifhops ; the government of the church eftablifhed by tL 

^ They durft not conteft with the aflembly in jurifdidion ; 
fo that there was little more than the name of epijeopacy pre- 
f'-rved Clarendon. 

£1 Prelacy itfelf cannot be proved by prefeription, fince epif 
copc.cy is not preferred by any time whatsoever. Ayhfe s Bar. 
Episcopal, adj. [from epifeopus , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a bifhop. - 

7'he apoftle commands Titus not only to be a pattern of 
(rood work, himfelf, but to ufe his cffcopal authority in ex- 
horting every rank and order of men. Rogers s Sermons. 

2. Vefied in a bifhop. . 

The plot of difeipline fought to ereft a popular authority 

of elders, and to take away epifcopal jurifdidion. _ Hooker. 
Episcopate, n.f [ epifeopatus , Latin.] A bifhppnck ; the 

office and dignity ot a bifnop. .... . r 

E'PISODE. n.f. [imo-ufa.] An incidental narrative, or di- 
greffion in a poem, feparable from the main fubjeCt, yet 
rifing naturally from it. 

The poem, which we have now under our conhderation, 
hath no other epifodes than fuch as naturally anfe from the 
fubieCi. " Addifon’s Spectator. 

Episo'dical. 7 adj. [from epifode.] Contained in an epifode ; 
Episo'dick. i pertaining to an epifode. 
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Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

May ihew like ail yourfelf. Shake pears s Ceneianus. 

Epitomes are helpful to ^ 


I. 


2 . 


Epifodical ornaments, fiich as deferiptions aid narrations, 
were delivered to us from the obfervations of Ariftotle. Dryd. 

I difeover the difference between the epifodick and principal 
action, as well as the nature of epifodes. Notes on the Odyjfcy. 
Epispa'stick. n.f [«ri and <r? raw.] 

1. Drawing. 

2. Bliftering. This is now the more frequent, though lefs pro- 
per fenfe. 

The matter ought to be folicited, by all poffible methods, to 
the lower parts, "by fomentations, bathing, epifpaficks , and 
blifterinp-. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

EPESTLE. n.f [IttitoxE] a letter. This word is feldom 
ufed but in poetry, or on occafions of dignity and folemnity. 
When loofe epifiles violate chafte eyes. 

She half confents, who filently denies. Dryden. 

Epistolary, adj. [from epi/lle.] 

1 . Relating to letters ; fuitable to letters. 

2. Tranfaded by letters. 

I (hall carry on an epifolary correfpondence between the two 
h ea( j s . " Addi fori s Guardian, N°. 114. 

Epi'stler. n.f. [from cpifle.] A fcribbler of letters. 
Epitaph. n.J'. [Itv L icl'p 10.] An infeription upon a tomb. 

Live ftill, and write mine epitaph. Shakefpeare. 
Some thy lov’d duft in Parian ftones enfhrine, 1 

Others immortal epitaphs defign ; > 

With wit, and ftrength, that only yrelcls to thine. Smith. ) 
Epithal a'mium. n.J. [ =7rl S’clxccufuf. ] A nuptial long; 

a compliment upon marriage. 

I prefume to invite you to thefe facred nuptials : the 
epithalamium fung bv a crowned mule. Sandy s’p P araphrafe . 

The forty-fifth plain 1 is an epithalamium to Chrift and the 
church, or to the Iamb and his fpotife. Burnet. 

E / pithem. n.f. [hr$rip&.] A liquid medicament externally 
applied. 

Epithems, or cordial applications, are juffly applied unto 
the left breafe. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 1. 

Cordials and epithems are alio neceffary, to refill the putre- 
fadion and {Lengthen the vitals. IVijeman’s Surgery. 

E'pithet. n f. [FnS-frov.] 

1. An ad'iedive denoting any quality good or bad : as, the ver- 
dant grove, the craggy mountain’s lofty head. 

I affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, fcan- 
dalous and villainous to the author. Swift. 

2. It is ufed by fome writers improperly for title, name. 

The epithet of fhades belonged more properly to the dark- 
nefs than the refrefhment. Decay of Piety. 

3. It is ufed improperly for phrafe , exprefjion. 

For which of my good parts did you firft fuffer love for me? 
— Suffer love ! a good epithet : I do fuffer love indeed ; for I 
love thee againft my will. Shakejpeare. 

EPITOME, n.f [ £7rm>|uT ] Abridgment; abbreviature; 
compendious abftrad ; compendium. 

This is a poor epi feme of yours. 


ufe i but Vet forth for publick monuments, .ccufe the 
duftrious writers of delivering much impertmency. U otton. 

I think it would be well, if there were a fliort and plain 
epitome made, containing the chief and 

Such abtfrafis and epitomes may be reviewed in their proper 
^] aces< Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Epi'tomise. v.a. [from epitome.] 

To abftrad! ; to contra a into a narrow fpace. 

Who did the whole world’s foul contract, anc drove 

Into the glafles of your eyes ; 

So made fuch mirrours and (uch fpies. 

That they did all to you epitornife. Lonne. 

Lefs properly, to diminifh ; to curtail. . 

We have epi tom fed many particular words, to the detriment 
of our tongue. ' Addifon’s SpeRatcr, N“ *35- 

Epi'tomiser. ? n.f [from epitornife.] An abridger, an ab 
Epi'tomist. > ftradter; a writer of epitomes. 

E'poch. \n.f [incx*] The time at which anew conipU- 
E'pocha. \ tation is begun; the time fiom which dates are 

numbered. . , 

Mofes diflin&ly fets down this account, computing by cer- 
tain intervals, memorable aeras and epochas, or terms of time. 

BroiOn’s Vulgar Errdurs, b. vi. c. j. 
Thefe are the practices of the world, fince the year fixty ; 
the grand epoch of falfhood, as well as debauchery. South. 
Some lazy ages, loft in fleep and eafe, 

No a&ion leave to bufy chronicles ; 

Such whofe fupine felicity but makes 

In ftory cbafms, in epochas miftakes. ^ Dryden. 

Their feveral epochas or beginnings, as from tne creation of 
the world, from the flood, from the firft olympiad, from the 
building of Rome, or from any remarkable paffage ©r acci- 
dent, give us a pleafant profped! into the hiftories of anti- 
quity and of former ages. Holder on Time. 

7'ime is always reckoned from fome known parts of this 
fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs marked out to us 
by the motions obferveable in it. Locke. 

Time, by neceffity compel’d, fhall go 
Through feenes of war, and epochas ol woe. Prior. 

Epo'de. n.J. [estw^^P.] The ftanza following the flroplie and 
antiftrophe. 

Epope E. n. f [i7T67roiice..] An epick or heroick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee , and that which borrows 
is of lefs dignity, becaufe it has not of its own. Dryd. Virgil. 
Epula'tion. n.f [cpulatio, Latin.] Banquet; feaft. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would dine with 
Jove, and pretended to emulation, he deiired no other addition 
than a piece of cheefe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vii. c. 17. 
Epulo'tick. n.f \_lrcov?\uiTiy.(^.] A cicatrifing medicament. 
The ulcer, incarned with common farcoticks, and the ulce- 
rations about it, were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. Wifeman of Inflammation. 

Equability, n.f [from tquable.] Equality to itlelf ; even- 
nefs; uniformity. 

For the celeftial bodies, the equability and conftancy of 
their motions argue them ordained by Wifdom. Ray. 

The equability of the temperature of the air rendered the 
Afiaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air. 

E'QU ABLE. adj. [flqitabilis, Latin.] Equal to itfelf ; even; 
uniform in refpedl to form, motion, or temperature. 

He would have the vaft body of a planet to be as elegant 
and round as a factitious globe reprefents it ; to be every where 
fmooth and equable , and as plain as elyfian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than an equable 
motion of it, neither too fwift nor too flow ; for too quick a 
motion produceth an alkaline, and too flow an acid acri- 
mony. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'quably. adv. [from equable . ] Uniformly; in the fame 
tenour ; evenly ; equally to itfelf. 

If bodies move equably in concentrick circles, and the 
fquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of their dis- 
tances from the common center, their centripetal forces will 
be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. Cheyne . 

E'qual. adj. [a qualis, Latin.] 

1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any other quality that 
admits comparifon ; neither greater nor lefs ; neither worfe 
nor better. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf equal with 
them. Ecclufl. xxxii. g. 

Equal lot 

May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton’s Par. Lqfl. 
Although there were no man in the world to take notice of 
it, every triangle would contain three angles equal to two 
right angles. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Adequate to any purpofe. 

The Scots trufted not their own numbers, as equal to fight 
with the Englifh, Clarendon , b. viii. 




i 
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3. Even; 
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3* Even; uniform. 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 

An equal temper in his mind he found. 

When fortune flatter’d him, and when fhe frown’d. Dryden. 

Think not of me : perhaps my equal mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith. 

4. In juft proportion. 

It is not permitted me to make my commendations equal 
to your merit. Dryden’ s Fab. Dedication. 

5. Impartial; neutral. 

Each to his proper fortune Hand or fall ; 

Equal and unconcern’d I look on all : 

Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 

And both fhall draw the lots their fates decree. Dryd. /En . 

6. Indifferent. 

They who are not difpofed to receive them, may let them 
alone, or rejeft them ; it is equal to me. Cheyne’s Phil. Erin. 

7. Equitable; advantageous alike to both parties. 

He fubmitted himfelf, and fware to all equal conditions. 

2 Mac. xiii. 23. 

8 . Upon the fame terms. 

They made the married, orphans, widows, yea and the 
aged alfo, equal in fpoils with themfelves. 2 Mac . viii. 30. 

I'/qual. n.f [from the adje&ive.] 

1. One not inferiour or fuperiour to another. 

He is enamoured on Hero : I pray you, difiuade him from 
her ; fhe is no equal for his birth. Sb. Much Ado. about Dot king. 
He would make them all equals to the citizens of Rome. 

2 Mac . ix. 15. 

Thofe who were once his equals , envy and defame him, 
-Becaufe they now fee him their fuperiour; and thofe who 
were once his fuperiours, becaufe they look upon him as their 
equal. Aeldifon’ s Spectator, N 9 . 256. 

To my dear equal , in my native land. 

My plighted vow I gave : I his receiv’d : 

Each fwore with truth ; with pleafure each believ’d : 

The mutual contrad was to heav’n convey’d. Prior. 

2. One of the fame age. 

I profited in the Jews religion above many my equals in 
mine own nation. Gal. i. 14, 

To E'qual. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make one thing or perfon equal to another. 

2. To rife to the fame ftate with another perfon. 

I know no body fo like to equal him, even at the age he 
wrote moft of them, as yourfelf. Trumbull to Pope. 

3. To be equal to. 

One whofe all not equals Edward’s moiety. Shakcfpeare . 

4. To recompenfe fully. 

Then fought Sicheus through the fhady grove. 

Who anfwer’d all her cares, and equal’ d all her love. Dryd. 

Nor you, great queen, thefe offices repent, 

Which he will equal? and perhaps augment. Dryden s Virg . 
To Equalise. v. a. [from equal.} 

1. To make even. 

To equalife accounts we will allow three hundred years, 
and fo long a time as we can manifeft from the Scripture. Bro. 

2. To be equal to : a fenfe not ufed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining what it is, 
in regard of its bignefs, to equalife and fit a thing bigger than 
it is. D/g by on Bodies. 

Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchlefs dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame. 

It could not equalife the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. Waller . 

Equa'iity. n.f [from equal.} 

1 . Likenefs with regard to any quantities compared. 

Equality of two domeftick powers, 

Breeds fcrupulous fa&ion : the hated, grown to ftrength. 

Are newly grown to love. Sbakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra . 

2. The fame degree of dignity. 

One fhall rife, 

Of proud ambition ; who, not content 
With, fair equality ? fraternal ftate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 

Over his brethren. Milton’s Paradife Loft? b. xii. /. 26. 
According to this equality wherein God hath placed all 
mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all the relations between 
man and man there is a mutual dependance. Swift. 

3. Evennefs ; uniformity; conftant tenour ; equability. 

Meafure out the lives of men, and periodically define the 
alterations of their tempers, conceive a regularity in muta- 
tions, with an equality in conftitutions, and forget that variety 
which phyficians therein difeover. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
E'qually. adv. [from equal.} 

1. In the fame degree with another perfon or thing ; alike. 

To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the aim of all the 
various fchemes and projects of fin, and is equally intended 
by atheifm and immorality. Rogers? Sermon 15. 

They are equally impatient of their condition, equally 
tempted with the wages of unrighteoufnefs, as if they were 
indeed poor. Rogers? Sermon 2. 

2. Evenly; equably; uniformly. 
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all 

all 


equiformity of motion. Brown's vulgar 
Equilateral, adj. [aquus and latm? Latin.] D 

Tides equal. . . • v are an 

Circles or fquares, or triangles equilatera , w 
figures of equal lines, can differ but in greater or 

Trifling futility appears in their twelye ffgns of the^ 


!r the motion of the fun were as unequal is f 
fometimes flow, and at others fwift; or, if bell * % 
equally fwift, it yet was not circular, and produceTf^ 
fame appearances, it would not help us to meafure t 1 the 
than the motion of a comet does. * ^ Ume m ° r e 

3. Impartially. Locke, 

We fhall ufe them, 

As we fhall And their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. SW(W.t, 

Eqjj ANGULAR, adj. [from equus and angulus, Latin lp' 
lifting of equal angles. J Wn- 

Equanimity, n.f. [aquanimitas } Latin.] Evennefs nf no j 
neither elated nor deprefled. miI1 d 

Equa'nimqus. adj. [aquanimis? Latin.] Even; notdekrW 
not elated. J cued > 

Equa riON. n.f. [a quart? Latin.] The invefliaation of 
mean proportion colkaed from the extremities of e w. 5 
defed, to be applied to the whole. * an ^ 

We are to find out the extremities on both fides, and f r 
and between them the middle daily motions of the* fun aW 
the Ecliptick ; and to frame tables of equation of natural day? 
to be applied to the mean motion by addition or fubftraaion’ 
as the cafe fhall require. Holder onXm 

By an argument taken from the equations of the times of the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, it feems that light is propagated 
in time, fpending in its paflage from the fun to us about feven 
minutes of time. Nmton’sQpt 

Equation. [In algebra.] Is an expreflion of the fame quan- 
tity in two diffimilar terms, but of equal value; as 3 s.—^d 

Equation. [In aftronomy.] The difference between the time 
marked out by the fun’s apparent motion, and the time that 
is meafured by its real or middle motion; according to which 
clocks and watches ought to be adjufted. 

EQUA' I OR. n. f. [aquatcr? Latin.] On the earth, or equi- 
noctial in the heavens, is a great circle, whofe poles are the 
poles of the world. It divides the globe into two equal parts, 
the northern and fouthern hemifpheres. It pafles through the 
eaft and weft points of the horizon; and at the meridian is 
raffed as much above the horizon as is* the complement of the 
latitude of the place. Whenever the fun comes to this circle, 
it makes equal days and nights all round the globe, becaufe he 
then rifes due eaft and fets due weft, which he doth at no 
other time of the year. Harris. 

Byreafon of the convexity of the earth, the eye of man, 
under the equator? cannot difeover both the poles; neither 
would the eye, under the poles, difeover the fun in the 
equator. Brown s Vulgar Errours? b. vi. e. 5. 

On the other fide the equator there is much land Bill re- 
maining undifeovered. Ray on the Cr^tjon. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 

That on the high equator ridgy rife, 

Whence many a burfting ftream auriferous plays. Thomfon. 

Equato'rial. adj. [from equator.} Pertaining to the equator; 
taken at the equator. 

The planets have fpheroidical figures, and obliquities of 
their equatorial to their ecliptick planes. Cheyne. 

Eque'strjan. adj. [ equeftris , Latin.] 

1. Appearing on horfeback. 

A11 equejh ian lady appeared upon the plains, Spectator. 

2. Skilled in horfemanftiip. 

3 . Belonging to the fecond rank in Rome. 

Eque'rry. r\. f \_ecurie? Dutch.] Mafter of the horfe. 

Equjcru^ral. I adj. [aquus and crus? Latin.] 

JtL QU ICRURE* 3 

1. Having the legs of an equal length. 

2. Having the legs of an equal length, and longer than t e 

bafe; ifofceles. . ( 

An cquicrure triangle goes upon a certain proportion 0 
length and breadth. Digby on the ou . 

We begin with Saturn, and fuccefijvely draw lines from 
angle to angle, until feven cquicrural triangles be defenbe . 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours? b.v. c. 22. 

Equidistant, adj. [aquus and diftans? Latin.] At the ame 

diftance. r , • 

The fixt ftars are not all placed in the fame concave p 

cal fuperficies, and cqnidijlant from us, as they eem t0 

* Ray on the Creation. 

Equidi'stantly. adv. [from equidifant.} At the fa ^ 

diftance. „ , , ... r„b- 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet by tn 
clavian divifion equidiftantly communicates unto eit m 

b ukar tn » 

Equifo'rmity. n.f [ aquus and forma? Latin. J 

equality. _ .. . c „oh-s and 

No diverfity or difference, but a fimphcity 0 P 
jifrvmitv nf motion. Brown ’ s Vulgar Erroui s?^- /* _• 
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diack and their afpeefts ; why no more afpe&s than diametri- 
cally oppofite, and fuch as make equilateral figures ? Bentley. 

To Equilibrate, v. a. [from equilibrium.} To balance 
equally ; to keep even with equal weight on each fide. 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the loadftone, have 
in this affridion been drawn from the equator of the load- 
ftone towards the pole, it will attract one of the extremes of 
an equilibrated magnetick needle. , Beyle’s Experiments. 

The bodies of fifties are equilibrated With the water in which 
they fwim. Arbuthnct on Air. 

Equilibration, n.f. [from equilibrate.} Equipoife; the ad 
of keeping the balance even. 

The acceffion of bodies upon, or feceffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi’- 
fphere. Browns Vulgar Errours? b. i. c. 2. 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leaping, and 
dancing, nature’s laws of equilibration are always obferved. 

Der ham’s Phyfco-Theology. 

Equilibrium, n.f [Latin.] 

1. Equipoife; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers of any kind. 

Things are not left to an equilibrium? to hover under an 
indifference whether they fhall come to pafs, or not come to 
p a fs. South’s Sermons. 

It is in equilibria 
If deities defeend or no ; 

Then let th’ affirmative prevail, 

As requifitc to form my tale. Prior. 

Health confifts in the equilibrium between thofe two powers, 
when the fluids move fo equally that they don’t prefsupon the 
folids with a greater force than they can bear. Arbuth. on Alim. 

Equine'cessary. adj. [aquus and necefarius? Latin.] Need- 
ful in the fame degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry. 

In fights, are equineceffary . Hudibras? p. i. cant. 3. 

Equino'ctial. n.f [aquus and nox? Latin.] The line that 
cncompafles the world at an equal diftance from cither pole, to 
which circle when the fun comes, he makes equal days and 
nights all over the globe. 

Equino'ctial. adj. [from equinox.} 

1. Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th’ equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milton’s Pa. Loft. 

Some fay the fun 

W as bid turn reins from th’ equinoctial road. 

Like diftant breadth. Milton s Paradife Loft? b. x, 

2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 

3. Being near the equinodial line; having the properties of 
things near the equator. . 

In vain they covet fhades, and Thracia’s gales. 

Pining with equinoctial heat. Phillips. 

Equino'ctially. adv . [from equinoctial.} In the diredion of 
the eqiiinodial. 

They may be refrigerated inclanaterly, or fomewhat equi- 
noCliaUy ; that is, towards the caftern and weftern points. Brown. 

E'QUINOX. n.f. [aquus a nd nox? Latin.] 

1. Equinoxes are the precife tinves in which the fun enters into 

the firft point of Aries and Libra ; for then, moving exadly 
under the equinodial, he makes our days and nights equal. 
This be doth twiye a year, about the 21ft of March and 23d 
of September? which therefore are called the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes. Hands. 

It arifeth not unto Biarmia, and heliacally about the au- 
tumnal equinox. Brown’s Vulgar Errours? b. iv. c. 13. 

The time when this kid was taken out of the womb was 
about the vernal equinox. Ray on the Creation. 

’Twas now the month in which the world began. 

If March beheld the firft created man ; 

And fmee the vernal equinox? the fun 

in Aries, twelve degrees or more had run. Dryden. 

2. Equality ; ; even meafure. Improper. 

Do. but fee his vice ; 

’ Pis to his virtues a juft equinox? 

The one as long as th’ other. Sbahfpearc’s Othello. 

3. Equinodial wind.: a. poetical ufe. 

The paflage yet was good ;. the wind, ’tis true; 

Was fomewhat high, but that was nothing new, (. 

No more than ufual equinoxes blew. Dryden. j 

E.QjU 1 iYU.'m EILAvN T . adj. [aquus and numerus? Latin.] Having 
the fame number ; confifting of the fame number. 

Phi's talent of gold, though not. equinumerant? nor yet equi- 
ponderant, as to any other ; yet -was equivalent to fome cor- 
rel pendent: talent in brafa. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To E QUIP, va. [equipper? French.] 

* o. furnifh for a horfeman or cavalier. 

2. I o furnifii ; to accoutre.; to.drefs out. 

1 he country are led aftray in following the town ;. and 
equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themfelves in 
the: height of the mode. Addifon’s Spectator? N°. 1 29. 

Equipage, n.f. [ equipage , French.] 

1. furniture for a horfeman. 


2. Carriage i of ftate ; vehicle. 

Winged fpirits, and chariots wing d* 

From th’ armory cf God ; where ft and of old^ 

Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
Againft a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 

Celeftial equipage ! Mlton’ s Paradife Loft? b. vii. A 20j< 

3. Attendance; retinue. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. ^ Pope. 

4. Accoutrements ; furniture. 

Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to found, 

The god of war, with his fierce equipage? 

Thou do’ft awake, fleep never he fo found. Fairy Ajuecn- 
I wiil not lend thee a penny. — 

I will retort the firm in equipage. 

Shakf peace s Merry Wives of Windfcf. 

E'quipaged. adj. [from equipage.} Accoutred; attended; 
with fine habits ; with fplendid retinue. 

She forth iffued with a goodly train 
Of fquires and ladies, equipaged well. 

And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Fairy Queen* 

EquipeYdencv. n.f. [aquus and pendeo? Latin.] The a£t of 
hanging in equipoife; not determined either way. 

Doubtlefs the will of man, in the ftate of innocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfedl equipendency and indifference to 
either part of the contradiction, to ftand or not to ftand. Sc<uth. 

Equipment, n.f. [from equip.} 

1. The act of equipping or accoutering. 

2. Accoutrement; equipage. 

E / quipoise. n.f [aqutis? Latin, and poids? French.] Equality 
of weight ; equilibration ; equality of force. 

In the temperate zone of our life there are few bodies at 
fuch an equipoife of humours ; but that the prevalency of fome 
one indifpofeth the Ipiiits. Glanv tcepf c. 14. 

Equipo'llence. n.f [aquus and pollentia? Latin ] Equality 
of force or power. 

Equipo'llent. adj. [aquipollens? Lat.] Having equal power 
or force ; equivalent. 

Votary refolution is made equipollent to cuftom, even in 
matter of blood. Bacon s EJfays? Civil and Moral. 

EquipoYderange. ] n.f. [aquus and pondus? Latin.] Equa- 

Equjpo'nderancy. i lityof weight; equipoife Diet. 

EquipoYderant. adj. [aquus and ponder tins? Latin ] Being 
of the fame weight. 

Their lungs may ferve to render their bodies equiponderant 
to the water. Ray on the Creation. 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is equiponderant 
to a column of quickfilver of between twenty-nine and thirty- 
inches height. Locke. 

To Equipo'nderate. v.n. [aquus and pondero? Latin.] To 
weigh equal to any thing. 

Theheavinefs of any weight doth increafe proportlonably to 
its diftance from the center : thus one pound A at D, will equi- 
ponderate unto two pounds at B, if the diftance A D is double 
unto A B. Wilkins’s Mathcm. Magick . 

EquipoYdious. adj. [aquus and pondus? Lat.] Equilibrated; 
equal on either part. 

The Scepticks affedled an indifferent equipondious neutrality, 
as the only means to their ataraxia. Glanv. Scepf c. 27. 

E'quitable. adj. [equitable? French.] 

1. Juft; due tojuftiee. 

It feems but equitable to give the artifts leave to name them 
as they pleafe. Bof e s Scept. Chym, 

2. Loving juftice ; candid; impartial. 

E'quitably. adv. [from equitable.} Juftly; impartially. 

E'quity. n. j : . [equite? French ; aquitas? Latin.] 

1. Juftice; right; honefty. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Chriftianity fecures both the private interefts of men and 
the publick peace, enforcing all juftice and equity. Tillotfon . 

2. Impartiality. 

Liking their own fomewhat better than other mens, even 
becaufe they are their own, they muft in equity allow us to be 
like unto them in this affection. Hooker? 

3. [In law.] 1 he rules ol decifion oblerved by the court of 
Chancery. 

Equivalence. \ n. f [aquus and valeo? Latin ] Equality of 

EquiVa lenc y. 3 power or w'ortb. 

Muff the fervant of God be affined that which he nightly 
prays for fhall be granted ? Yes, either formally or by way of 
equivalence? either that or fomething better. Hamm. PraCt. Cat. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth betwixt 
the good we do to our brother, and the good we hope for 
from God, all good Proteftants do deny. Smalridge. 

Civil caufes are equivalent unto criminal caufes, and of as 
great importance ; but that this equivalency only refpedls the 
careful and diligent admiffion of proofs. Ayliftes Parergon . 

To Equi valence, v. a. [from the noun,] To equiponde- 
rate ; to be equal to. 

Whether the tranfgreffion of Eve feducing did not exceed 
Adam feduced, or whether the refiftibility of his reafon did 
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not equivalence the facility of her feduCtion, we (hall refer to 
fchoolmen. Brown s Vulgar Err ours , b.\. c. i. 

Equivalent, adj. [ccquus and valens , Latin.] 

1 . Equal in value. 

Things 

Well nigh equivalent , and neighb’ring value. 

By lot are parted ; but the value, high heav’n, thy (hare. 

In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 

Flings up the advene fcale, and fhuns proportion. Prior. 

2. Equal in value, or in any excellence. 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent , or fecond ! which compell’d 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 

And gaze, and worfhip thee* Milton's Paradi/e Loft, b. ix, 

3. Equal in force or power. 

The dread of Ifrael’s foes, who, with a ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk’d their ftreets, 

None offering fight. Milton's Agoniftes, l 342. 

4. Of the fame cogency or weight. 

The confideration of publick utility is, by very good ad- 
vice, judged at the leaf!; equivalent with the eafier kind of 
neceffity. Hooker , b. v. f 9. 

5. Of the fame import or meaning. 

The ufe of the word minifter is brought down to the literal 
fignification of it, a fervant ; for now to ferve and to minifter, 
fervile and minifterial, are terms equivalent. South's Sermons. 

Equivalent, n. f. A thing of the fame weight, dignity, or 
value. 

The Have without a ranfom fhall be fent ; 

It refts for you to make th’ equivalent. Dryden's Homer. 
Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a full equiva- 
lent for their breach of another. Roger s, Sermon J 3. 

Equ/vocal. adj. [ cequivocus , Latin.] 

1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning different things; Hand- 
ing for different notions. 

Thefe fentences to fugar, or to gall, 

Being ftrong on both fides, are equivocal. Shakefp. Othello. 
Words of different bonifications, taken in general, are of 
an equivocal fenfe ; but being confidered with all their particu- 
lar circumftances, they have their fenfe reftrained. Stillingjleet. 

The greater number of thofe who held this were mifguided 
by equivocal terms. Swift. 

2. Uncertain ; doubtful ; happening different ways. 

Equivocal generation is the production of plants without feed, 
or of infects or animals without parents in the natural way of 
coition between male and female; which is now believed never 
to happen, but that all bodies are univocally produced. Harr. 

My affirmation is, that there is no fuch thing as equivocal or 
fpontaneous generation ; but that all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the fame fpecies with themfelves. Ray. 

Thofe half-learn’d witlings, num’rous in our ifle 
As half-form’d infeCts on the banks of Nile; 

Unfinifh’d things, one knows not what to call, 

Their generation’s fo equivocal. Pope's EJfay on Criticifm. 

Equi'vocal. n. f. Ambiguity ; word of doubtful meaning. 
Shall two or three wretched equivocals have the force to 
corrupt us. Dennis. 

Equivocally, adv. [from equivocal.'] 

1 . Ambiguoufly ; in a doubtful or double fenfe. 

Words abftraCted from their proper fenfe and fignification, 
lofe the nature of words, and are only equivocally fo called. South. 

2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by equivocal generation ; by 
generation out of the ftated order. 

No infect or animal did ever proceed equivocally from putre- 
faction, unlefs in miraculous cafes; as in Egypt by the Divine 
judgments". Bentley's Sermons. 

Equi'vogalness. n.f. [itom equivocal.] Ambiguity; double 


meaning 


ERE 

Er, a fyllable in the middle of names or places, comes by 
traction from the Saxon papa dwellers. 

E'ra. n.f. [ara, Latm.] I he account of time from any J' 
ticular date or epoch. - l<ir “ 

From the bleflings they beftow 
Our times are dated, and our eras move : 

They govern, and enlighten all below. 


As thou do’ft all above. 


Prior. 


Diftinguifh the equivocalnefs or latitude of the word, and 
then point out that determinate part which is the ground of 
my demonftration. Norris. 

To Equi'vocate. v. n. [ aquivocatio , Latin.] To ufe words 
of double meaning; to ufe ambiguous expreflions ; to mean 
one thing and exprefs another. 

Not only Jefuits can equivocate. Dryden's Hind and Panth. 

My foul difdain’d a promife ; 

But yet your falfe equivocating tongue. 

Your looks, your eyes, your ev’ry motion promis’d : 

But you are ripe in frauds, and learn’d in falfhoods. Smith. 

Equivocation, n.f [ cequivocatio, Latin.] Ambiguity of 

fpeech ; double meaning. . , . 

Reproof is -eafily mifapplied, and, through equivocation , 
wreffed. ' Hooker , b. ii. f 8. 

I pull in refolution, and begin 
To ‘doubt the equivocation of the fiend. 

That, lies like truth. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Equivoc a'tor. n.f [from equivocate.] One who ufes ambi- 
guous language; one who ufes mental refervation. 

Here’s an e^uivocator , that could fwear in both the feales 
againft: either fcale ; who committed treafon, yey could not 
equivocate to heaven. Shakefpeare s Macbeth, 


Eradia'tion. n. J. [e and radius , Latin.] Emiffion of r, 
diance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converfe with him, from 
whom alone are all the eradiations of true majefty K Chari 
To ERADICATE, v.a. [cradicc, Latin] 

1 . To pull up by the root. 

He fuffereth the poifon of Nubia to be gathered, and Aconite 
to be eradicated , yet this not to be moved. Brown's Vulg. Err 
7. To completely deftroy ; to end; to cut off. 

If a gouty perfon can bring himfelf entirely to a milk diet 
he may fo change the whole juices of his body as to eradicate 
the diffemper. Arbutbtiot on Diet. 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated , it ought at ieaft to be 
confined to particular objects. Swift's Examiner , N*. 27. 
Eradication, n.f, [from eradicate.] 

1. The aCt of tearing up by the root ; deftruction ; excifion. 

2. The ffate of being torn up by the roots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a fhriekupon era- 
dication , which is falfe below confutation. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
Era'dicative. adj. [from eradicate.] That which cures 
radically; that which drives quite away. 

To ERA'SE. v. a. [ rafer , French.] To deffroy ; to exfeind; 
to expunge ; to rub out. 

The heads of birds, for the moft part, are given erafedj, 
that is, plucked off. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Era'se me nt. n.f. [from erafe.] 

1. DeftruCtion ; devaluation. 

2. ExpunCtion ; abolition. 

Ere. adv. [aep, Saxon; air, Gothick ; ecr, Dutch. 7 his word 
is fometimes vitioufly written e'er, as if from ever. It is like- 
wife written or before ever, oji and aep in Saxon being indif- 
criminately written. Mr. Lye. ] 

1 . Before ; fooner than. 

Ere he would have hang’d a man for the getting a hundred 
baftards, he would have paid for the nurfing a thoufand. Sbak. 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came 
to the bottom of the den. Daniel, 

Juft trial, ere I merit 

My exaltation without change or end. Milt. Par. Regain'd, 
The mountain trees in diftant profpeCt pleafe, 

Ere yet the pine defeended to the feas ; 

Ere fails were fpread new oceans to explore. Dryden's Ovid. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted feafon. Dryden's All for Dm. 

The birds fhall ceafe to tune their ev’ning fong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 

And ftreams to murmur, ere I ceafe to love. Pope's Autumn. 
Erelo'ng. adv. [from ere and long.] Before a long time had 
el a p fe d . Nec l on gum temp u s . 

The wild horfe having enmity with the flag, came to a 
man to defire aid, who mounted upon his back, and, follow- 
ing the ftag, erelong fiew him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The anger already began to paint revenge in many colours, 
erelong he had not only gotten pity but pardon. Sidney. 

Nothing is laftlng that is feigned : it will have another face 
than it had erelong. _ . Ben. Johnfon's Difcffverus. 

They fwim in joy, 

Erelong to fwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears muft weep. Milt. . • 

I faw two flock -doves billing, and erelong 
Will take the neft. Dryden's Virgil, Pq/t.J. 

It pleafes me to' think, that I who know fo fmaH aporti 
of the works of the Creator, and with flow and pain u P 
creep up and down on the furface of this globe, a e 
(hoot away with the fwiftnefs of imagination, an trac 
fprings of nature’s operations. Speftatoi , 3 

Ereno'w. adv. [from ere and now.] Before this time. 

Ah, gentle foldiers, fome fhort time allow ; , 

My father has repented him erenow. Dryd. Conq. ^ 

Had the world eternally been, fcience had .been h ™.* prhh 
perfection long erenow. Coeyies 

Erewhi'le. I adv. [from ere and while.] Some ti » 
ErewhFles. $ before a little while. 

I am as fair now as I was erewkile . 

Since night you lov’d me, yet fince night you .U jt n ^ ^ 
We fit down to our meals, fufpeCt not the intruj . tQ fur . 
uninvited guefts, who erewhiles, we know, of Pity' 

prife us. 

To ERE'CT. v. a. [ereBus, Latin.] ,,, r i v to the 

J. To raife in a (trait line; to place perpendicularly 

horizon. . l,, another at 

2. To Erect a Perpendicular. To crofs one 1 } 


right angles. 


To 
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1 To raife; to build. ^ -k 

3 Happier walls expeCt, 

ww, % 

There are many monuments Rmarh m /m// . 

republick. 

4 * TtfaSemncTtferef between their proceedings, 

Great differ . hi h is to have neither regiment 

^ 11CW theirs who only reform a 

nor religion the fame that w , Hooker, b. v. f 17. 

de He e fufferTfeventy-two diftina nations to be oeBedoutol 
J tel Monarch Junder diftina governours. &¥■ 


2 . 


A’ 


5 - " wK T;X; ant not to ^ 

6 ‘ Tefir/r^T^ general notions 

and ill-grounded theories, find themfelves deceived m^the.r 

lt0 Ma?ebrancheV^t this propofition, of feeing all thmgs m 
God, upon their ruin. 

T To animate ; not to deprefs ; to encourage. 

1 ’ Why fhould not hope 

As much ereB out thoughts, as fear dejea them: Denham. 

TD V^nefollCalSmln in the ftalk, and fo (land- 

et, r re upright; for by ^ 

Ere'ct. adj. [erefius, Latin.] 

” Vr^^e'aimott ^ ; advancing the 

he ul md bread in progreffion, only prone m vol.tat.on. Bro W n. 
Bafii tells us, that the ferpent went ereB like man. Brown. 

Directed upwards. 

Vain were vows, 

And plaints, and fuppliant hands, to heav’n ereB. Phillips. 
Bold; confident; unfhaken. 

Let no vain fear thv gen’rous ardour tame; 

But (land ereB, and found as loud as fame. Granville. 

a Vigorous ; not depreffed. .... 

That vigilant and ereB attention of mind which in prayer 

is very necefl'ary, is wafted or dulled. Hooker, b. v. f. 33. 

Ere'ction. n. (. [from erett.] 

1 The a& of railing, or ftate of being raffed upward. 

Teme to confider only the ereBion of the hills above the 
ordinary land. .. Brerewcod on Languages. 

2. The aft of building or rafting edifices. . 

The firft thing which moveth them thus to caft up their 
poifon, are certain folemnities ufual at the firft ereBion of 
hurdles Hooker, b. V. J . 12. 

C Piflan’ were fet up above one thoufand four hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the flood, counting Seth to be an hun- 
dred years old at the ereftion of them. Raleigh s Hijlory. 

7. Eftablifliment ; fettlement. 

It muft needs have a peculiar influence upon the eredhon, 
countinuance, and diffolution of every fociety. South's Serm. 
4.. Elevation; exaltation of fentiments. 

Her peerlefs height my mind to high eredhon draws up. Sidn. 
Ere'ctness. n.f [horn eredt.] Uprightnefs of pofture or 

We take eredlnefs ftridly as Galen defined it : they only, 
fayeth he, have an ere£t figure, whofe fpine and thighbone 
are carried on right lines. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 . 
UREMITE. n.f. [eremita, Latm ; ^vp^.] One who Jives 
in a wildernefs ; one who lives in folitude; an hermit; a 

Antonius the eremite findeth a fifth commodity not infe- 
rior to any of thefe four. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

And many more too long, 

Embryoes and idiots, eremites and friars, t 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Milton. 
Eremitical, adj. [from eremite.] Rcligioully folitary; lead- 

incr the life of an hermit. . 

Thev have multitudes of religious orders, eremitical and 

cenobitlcal. . . 

Erepta'tion. n.f [erepto, Latin.] A creeping forth, hail. 
Eruption, n. f [ereptio, Latin. ] A fnatching or taking away 

by force. . /W. 

E'rgot. n.f A fort of ftub, like a piece of loft horn, 
about the bignefs of a chefnut, which is placed behind and 
below the paftern joint, and is commonly hid under the tuft 
of the fetlock. ‘ Farrier's Didi. 

Eri'ngo. 11. J. Sea-holly, a plant. 

ErFstical. adj. [£§1?.] Controverfial ; relating to difpute; 

containing controverfies. 

Erke. n.f. [ea r5 , Saxon.] Idle; lazy; flothful. An old 
word. 

For men therein fhould hem detite; 

And of that dede be not erke , 

But oft fifties haunt that werke. Chaucer < 


E/rmelIN. n.f. [diminutive, of ermin ; armeim, French.] 

ermine. See Ermine. 

Silver fkins, 

Pafling the hate fpot ermelins. . Suin'), .11 

E'RMINE. n.f. [hermine, French, from ar menus, Latin. j /tn 
animal that is found in cold countries, and which very nearly 
refembles a weafle in fhape ; having a white pile, and the tip 
of the tail black, and furnifhing a choice and valuable fur. 
The fellmongers and furriers put upon it little bits of Jvom- 
bardy lambfkin, which is noted for its finning black colour, 
the better to fet off the whitenefs of the ermine. Trevoux. 
Ermine is the fur of a little beaft, about the bignefs or a 

weafel, called Mus Armenius ; for they are found in Ar- 

Peacham on Blazoning. 
menia. w 

A lady’s honour muft be touch d ; 

Which, nice as ermines , will not bear a foil. Dry den. 

Fair ermines, fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs. Thomfon . 

E'rmined. adj. [from ermine.] Cloathed with ermine. 
Arcadia’s countefs, here in ermin d pride, ^ 

Is there Paftoia by a fountain fide. Pope s Epylles. 

E'&ne. 7 Do immediately flow from the Saxon ejm, eajm, a 
^ cottage, or place of retirement. Gibfon s Camden . 


[erodo, Latin.] To canker, or eat away ; 


E'ron. 

To ERO'DE. v. a. 

to corrode. . 

It hath been anciently received, that the fea-hare hath an- 
tipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the body, and 
erodeth them. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 983. 

The blood, being too fharp or thin, erodes the veflel. Wife. 
Eroga'tion. n.f. [ idogatio , Latin.] The act of giving or 
beftoWing ; diftributioii. 

Ero'sion. n. f. [erofo, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of eating away. 

z. The ftate of being eaten away ; canker ; corrdfion. 

As fea-falt is a fharp folid body, when taken in too great 
quantities, in a conftant diet of fait meat, it breaks the vef- 
fels, produceth erofions of the folid parts, and all the fymptoms 
of the fea-feurvy. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

To ERR. v. n. [ erro , Latih.J 
1 . To wander ; to ramble. 

A ftorm of ftrokes, well rrteant, with fury flies. 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. Dryden's Virg . 

The rains arife, and fires their warmth difpenfe ; 

And fix’d arid erring ftars difpofe their influence. Dry d. Virg. 
To nlifs the right way ; to ftray. 

We have erred and ftrayed like loft fheep. Common Prayer. 
5. To deviate from any purpofe. 

But errs not nature from this gracious end. 

From burning funs when livid deaths defeend. Pope's Effays . 
To commit errours ; to miftake. 

It is a judgment maim’d and moft imperfe&j 
That will confefs perfection fo could err, 

Againft all rules of nature. Shakefpeare' s Othello , 

Do they not err that devife evil ? Phov. xiv. 22. 

Poffibly the man may err in his judgment of circumftances, 
and therefore let him fear ; but becaufe it is not certain he is 
miftaken, let him not defpair. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Nor has it only been the heat of erring perfons that has been 
thus riiifchievous, but fometimes men of right judgments have 
too much contributed to the breach. Decay of Piety . 

The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf fevere. 

With Tilent pity looks on all that err. Waller . 

He who from the reflected iiriage of thfe fun in water Would 
conclude of light and heat, could not err more grofly. Cheyne. 
Errand, n.f [aeriehS, Saxon; drend, Dan ifh.] A meffage; 
fomething to be told or done by a meffenger ; a mandate ; a 
commiflion. It is generally ufed now orily in familiar lan- 


2 . 


guage. 


t>. 

Servants being commanded to go, fhall ftand ftill, ’till they 
have their errand warranted unto them. Hooker, b. ii. f 8. 
But haft thou done thy errand to Baptifta ? 

— I told him that your father was in Venice. Shakefpeare. 
A quean ! have I not forbid her my houfe ? She comes of 
errands, does fhe ? Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

When he came, behold the captains of the hoft were fitting* 
and he faid, I have an errand to thee, O captain. 2 Kings ix. 5. 
From thein I go 

This uncouth errand foie. Milton's Paradife Lojl-, b. ii* 

His eyes. 

That run through all the heav’ns, or down to th 1 eafth* 
Bear his fwift errands, over moift and dry, 
o ’er fea and land. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b:\il. 1. 652. 

Well thou do’ft to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues* too bad to bear the light ; 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame. 

Tripping from fea* on fuch an errand came. Dryd. Homer . 
E'rrable. adj. [from err.] Liabletoerr; liable to miftake. 
E'rrablf.ness. n.f [fro xs\ err able.] Liablenefs to error* 
liablenefs to miftake. 

We may infer, from the errdblenefs of our nature, the 
feafonablenefs of compaffiori to the feduced. Decay of Piety . 

Erra'nt. adj. [errah's, Latin ; errant, French.] 

I. Wandering; roving; rambling. Particularly applied to 
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ERR 


an order of knights much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in fearch of adventures. 

There are juft feven planets, or errant ftars, in the lower 
orbs of heaven ; but it is now demonftrable unto fenfe, that 
there are many more. Brown s Vulgar Er roars , b. iv. c. 12. 
Chief of domeftick knights and errant , 

Either for chartel or for warrant. Hudibras. 

2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See Arrant. 

Any way, fo thou wilt do it, good impertinence : 

Thy company, if I flept not very well 
A- nights, would make me an errant fool with queftions. 

JohnJon’s Catiline. 

E'RRANTky. n.f [from errant ] 

1 . An errant ftate ; the condition of a wanderer. 

After a fhort fpace of errantry upon the Teas, he got fafe 
back to Dunkirk. Addifon’ s Freeholder , N°. 36. 

2. The employment of a knight errant. 

Erra'ta. n.f. [Latin.] The faults of the printer inferted in 
the beginning or end of the book. 

If he meet with faults, befides thofe that the errata take 
notice of, he will confider the weaknefs of the author’s 
eyes. Boyle. 

ErraTick. adj. [ erraticus , Latin.] 

1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no certain order; holding 
no eftablifhed courfe. 

The earth, and each erratick world, 

Around the fun their proper center whirl’d, 

Compofe but one extended vaft machine. Blackm. Creation. 

Through the vaft waves the dreadful wonders move. 
Hence nam’d erratick. Pope’s Odyjfey , b.x ii. /. 75. 

2. Irregular ; changeable. 

They are incommoded with a flimy mattery cough, ftink 
of breath, and an erratick fever. Harvey on Cenjumptions . 

Erra'tically. adv. [from erratical or erratick .] Without 
rule; without any eftablifhed method or order. 

They come not forth in generations erratical , or different 
from each other ; but in fpecifical and regular fhapes. 

Broivn’s Vulgar Err our s, b. ii. c. 6. 
E'rrhine. n.f [if pivot.] Snuffed up the nofe ; occafioning 
fneezing. 

We fee fage or betony bruifed, fneezing powder, and 
other powders or liquors, which the phyficians call errhines , 
put into the nofe to draw phlegm and water from the head. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 38. 
Erro'neous. adj. [from erro , Latin.] 

1. Wandering; unfettled. 

They roam 

Erroneous and difconfolate, themfelves 
Accufing, and their chiefs improvident 
Of military chance. Ph ilips. 

This circle, by being placed here, flopped much of the 
erroneous light, which otherwife would have difturbed the 
v if lon Newton’s Opt. 

Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board. 

What time this done rever’d her prudent lord ; 

Who now, fo heav’n decrees, is doom’d to mourn, 

Bitter conftraint ! erroneous and forlorn. Pope s Odyjfey , b. i. 

2. Irregular ; wandering from the right road. 

If the veffels, inftead of breaking, yield, it fubje&s the per- 
fon to all the inconveniencies of erroneous circulation ; that is, 
when the blood ftrays into the veffels deftined to carry ferum 
or lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Miftaking ; milled by errour. 

Thou art far from deftroying the innocent with the guilty, 
and the erroneous with the malicious. King Cbartes. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
feienee. South’s Sermons. 

4. Miftaken ; not conformable to truth. 

Their whole counfel is in this point utterly condemned, as 
having cither proceeded from the bhndnefs of thofe times, 01 
from negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, or from 
an erroneous opinion that fuch things might be for a while. 

Hooker , b. iv. _/T 1 4- 

A wonderful erroneous obfervation that walketh about, is 
commonly received, contrary to all the true account of time 
and experience. icon’s War with Spain. 

The phaenomena of light have been hitherto explained by 
fuppofing that they arife from new modifications of the rays, 
which is an erroneous fuppofition. Newton s Opt. 

Erroneously, adv. [from erroneous .] By miftake; not 

rightly. , , . . . , 

The minds of men are erronecufy perfuaded, that it is the 

will of God to have thofe things done which they fancy. Hoik. 

I could not difeover the lenity and favour of this fentence; 
but conceived it, perhaps erroneoufy , rather to be rigorous 
than gentle. 

ErroVeousness. n.f. [from erroneous .] Phyfical falfehood ; 

inconformity to truth. , r 

The phaenomena may be explained by ms hypotheiis, 
whereof he demonftrates the truth, together with the erro- 
mupefi of ours. Boyles Spring of the An. 
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E'RROUR. n.f. [errors Latin.] 

1. Miftake; involuntary deviation from truth. 

Errour is a miftake of our judgment giving affent 
which is not true. " & 


to that 
Locke. 


2. 


Oh, hateful errour, melancholy’s child | 

Why do’ft thou (hew to the apt thought* of men, 

The things that are not? Sbakefpeare's C ,r 

A blunder ; an a& or affertion in which a miftake h coin* 

In religion, 

What damned errour , but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it. * Shakefpeare’s Merchant of y n!u 

He look’d like nature’s errour , as the mind 
And body were not of a piece defign’d, 

But made for two, and by miftake in one were join’d. Drvft 

3. Roving excurfion ; irregular courfe. ^ ’ 

What brought you living to the Stygian ftate? 

Driv’n by the winds and errours of the fea, 

Or did you heav’n ’s fuperiour doom obey? Dryden’s/En 

4. [In theology.] Sin. 

Blood he offered for himfelf, and for the errours of the 
people- Htb. ix. 7. 

5. [ In law, more efpecially in our common law. ] An 

errour in pleading, or in the procefs ; and the writ, which 
is brought for iemedy of this overfight, is called a writ of 
errour, which lies to redrefs falfe judgment given in any court 
of record. " ' C ml. 

Erst. adv. [erjl, German ; aeppa, Saxon.] 

1. Firft. 

Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this foreftalled place at 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. Spenf Fai. djim, 

2. At firft ; in the beginning. 

Fame that her high worth to raife, 

Seem’d erji fo lavifh and profufe, 

We may juftly now accufe 

Of detra&ion from her praife. Milton. 

3. Once; when time was. 

He taught us erjl the heifer’s tail to view. Gay 

The future few or more, howe’er they be, 

Were deftin’d erjl , nor can by fate’s decree 

Be now cut off. Prior. . 

4. Formerly; long ago. 

5. Before; till then; till now. 

As fignal now in low deje&ed ftate, 

As erjl in higheft, behold him. Milton’ $ Agonifus , 1 338. 

Opener mine eyes, 

Dim erjl\ dilated fpirits, ampler heart. Milton’s Par. Loft . 
The Rhodians, who erjl thought themfelves at great quiet, 
were now overtaken with a fudden and unexpected mifehief. 

Knoll es’ s Hijlory of the Lurks, 
Erube'scence. In.f [ erubefeentia , Latin.] The ad of grow- 
Erube'scency. i ing red ; rednefs. 

Erubescent, adj. [ erubefeens , Latin.] Reddifh; fomewhat 
red ; inclining to rednefs. 

ToERU'CT. v.a. [erufto, Latin.] To belch; to break wind 
from the ftomach. 

Eructa'tion. n.f. [from eruft.] 

1. The act of belching. 

2. Belch ; the matter vented from the ftomach. 

The fwns of the functions of the ftomach being depraved, 

n ... • 1 * 


are 


eradiations, either with the tafte of the aliment, acid 


in- 


odorous, or fetid. Arbutonot. 

3. Any fudden burft of wind or matter. « 

Thermae, are hot fprings, or fiery eruftations; fuch as bun 
forth of the earth during earthquakes. Woodward’s Nat. rij • 

Erudi'tion. n.f [eruditio, Latin.] Learning ; know e ge 
obtained by ftudy and inftruction. 

Fam’d be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; 

Thrice fam'd beyond all erudition. , T X 

The earl was of good erudition , having been place 

in Cambridge very young. . , 

To your experience in ftate affairs you have al U° 
vulgar erudition , which all your modefty is not a e to 
ceal ; for to underftand critically the delicacies 0 \ 

a height to which few of our noblemen have arm e • 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their umver 1 y ^ no- 
arc apt to fill their fermons with philofophical terms ^ 
tions, metaphyfical. 

Eri/'ginous. adj. [ erruginfus , Latin.] 

ftance and nature of copper. or 

a corrupt incinerated 

drawn 

earths, partaking chiefly of irc>n 


Sivift- 

Partaking of the fob- 


Agues depend upon 


)L 0 ('writ. 

upon an aduft ftibial or eruginous fulphui . nar 0 • ^ awn 

Copperas is a rough and acrimonious^^ ^| n * ie fly 0 f 
out of ferreous and eruginous 


E r cione . 


Vyuc '-FI Jtl luv/uo auu ' * £ • 

and copper ; the blue of copper, the green or 
Eru'ption. n.f. [eruptio, Latin.] , , ’ confinement- 

The aa of breaking orburfting fo ™ / r ° Nf flames out oi 


I. 


In part of Media 
plains. Bft 

Finding themfelves pent in 


there are eruptions of 061. 

s Natural ^ 

ield and 




by the exterior 
preffed with violence againft that* arch, to m 
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Burnet’s f he dry 


o-jve way to their dilatation and eruption. 

2. Burft; emiflion. t . 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began ; hre and ImoaK; 

mixed with feveral unufual prodigies and figures, made their 
■appearance. . Addijon’s Guardian, N°; 103. 

7. Sudden excurfion of an hoftile kind. 

Thither, if but to pry, ftiall be perhaps 
Our firft eruption , thither or elfewhere ; 

For this infernal pit ftiall never hold 

Celeftial fpirits in bondage. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b . 1. 

Such command we had. 

To fee that none thence ifiu’d forth a fpy, , 

Or enemy, while God was in his woik; 

Left he. 'incens’d at fuch eruption bold, 

Dcftrudion with creation might have mix’d. Mi,t. F. Lojh 

a Violent exclamation. . , 

It did not run out in voice cr indecent eruptions, but filled 

the foul, as God does rhe univerfe, fdently and without noife. 

South’s Sermons. 

5. EfHorefcence ; piftules. 

Difeafed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In {Range eruptions. Shakejpeare s Henry IV. p. 1. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not cured merely 
bv outward applications, but by alterative medicines. 

Government of the Tongue , f 0. 

Unripe fruits are apt to occafion foul eruptions on the 
fkm Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Eru'ptive. adj. [eruptus, Latin.] Burfting forth. 

’Tis liftening fear, and dumb amazement all, 

When to the ftartlcd eye the fudden glance 

Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud. iho?nfn. 

Erysipelas, n.f [iovAirsAoec.] . , 

An eryfpelas is generated by a hot ferum in the blood, and 
affedfs the luperficien of the fkin with a fhining pale led, or 
citron colour, without pulfation or circumfcnbed tumour, 
fpreading from one place to another. Wifeman s Surgery. 

ESCALADE, n.f [French.] The ad of fading the walls 
of a fortification. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, and other 
utenfils, which were made ufe of in their famous ej'calade. Add. 
Use a lop. n.f A fhellfifh, whole fliell is regularly in- 
dented. 

The fhells of thofe cockles, efcahps, and periwinkles, which 
have greater gravity, were enclofed in the ftrata of ftone. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

To ESCA'PE. v. a. [ echaper , French.] 

1. To obtain exemption from ; to obtain fecurity from; to fly; 
to avoid. 

Since we cannot efcape the purfuit of paffions, and per- 
plexity of thoughts, there is noway left but to endeavour all 
we can either to fubdue or divert them. Temple. 

Bad David died fooner, how much trouble had he efcaped , 
which by living he endured in the rebellion of his Ton. Wake. 

2. To pafs unobferved. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errour: many things 
may efcape them, and in many things they may be deceived. 

Hooker, b. ii. f 7. 

’Tis ftill the fame, although their airy fhape 
All but a quick poetick fight ejeape. Denham. 

The reader finds out thofe beauties of propriety in thought 
and writing, which ej'caped him in the tumult and hurry of 
reprefenting. Dryden’s Don Sebajhan, Pref. 

To Esca'pe. v. n. To fly; to get out of danger. 

Benhadad, the king of Syria, efcaped on horfe. Chronicles. 
They efcaped all fafe to land. Adis xxvii. 44. 

The finner (hall not rjeape with his fpoil, and the patience 
of the godly fhall not be fruftrated. Eccluf xvi. 13. 

Efcape for thy life ; look not behind thee, neither flay thou 
in all the plain: ejeape to the mountain, left thou be con- 
fumed. Qen. xix. 17. 

Whofo pleafeth God ftiall efcape from her, but the ftnner 
(hall be taken by her. Eccl. vii. 26. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; otherwife 
he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and fo 
ejeape. S ha kef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To convince us that there was no-way to efcape by climb- 
ing up to the mountains, he allures us that the higheft were 
all covered. Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory: 

Laws are not executed, men of virtue are difgraced, and 
murderers’ ejeape. ' Watts’s Logick. 

,Esc a' 1 Ki 77, j. [from the verb.] 

1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 

1 would haiten my ejeape from the windy ftorm and tem- 
peft. Pf. Iv. 7. 

He enjoyed neither his efcape nor hijs honour long ; for he 
was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 

Men of virtue have had extraordinary efcapes out of fuch 
Gangers as have enclofed them, arid which have feemed in- 
evitable. Addifn $ Guardian, N°. 1 1 7. 

2* Excurfion ; fally. 

We made an efcape j not fo much to feek our own. 

As to be Hiftruments of yojir fafety. Denham’s Sophy. 
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2. fin law. ] Violent or privy evafion out of fome lawful re- 
ftraint. For example, if the fherift, upon a capias ire e 
unto him, takes a perfon, and endeavours to carry him to 
gaol, and he in the way, either by violence or by flight, bre*k, 
from him, this is called an efcape; Uzue * 

4. Excufe ; fubterfuge; evafion. , . 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to remembt-r whatsoever he 
found agreeable to the word of God among the heathen, that 
he might take from them all efcape by way of ignorance. Kal. 

5. Sally; flight; irregularity. 

Thoufand f capes of wit. 

Make thee the father of their idle dreams, • 

And rack thee in their fancies. Sbcikejp. Meaf for Mcafure. 
Loofe f capes of love. Alt Aon. 

6. Overfigbt; miftake. , . 

In tranferibing there would be lefs care taken, as the Jan- 
o-uao-e was lefs underftood, and fo the ejeapes lefs fubject to 
obfervation. Brerewood on Languages. 

EscaNg atoire. n. f. [French.] A riurfery of fnails. 

At die Capuchins I faw efcargatoires , which I took the more 
notice of, becaufe I do not remember to have met with any 
thing of the fame kind in other countries. It is a Iquaie place 
boarded in, and filled with a vaft quantity of large fnails that 
are efteemed excellent food, when they arc well diefled. Add. 

EschaloT. n.j. [French.] Pronounced ffcillot. 

Efchalots are now from Prance become an Englifh plant, 
being increafed and managed after the fame manner as garlick ; 
only they are to be fee earlier, becaufe they ipring fooiiei, and 
taken up as foon as the leaves begin to wither, left either they 
rot there, or the Winter kills them. Fhey give a fine relifh 
to moft fauces, and the breath of thofe that eat them is not 
offenfive to others. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

E'SCHAR. n.f. [sir^a.] A hard cruft or fear ma^le by 
hot applications. 

When iffties are made, or bones expofed, the efehar fhould 
be cut out immediately. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Escha'rotick. adj. [from efehar . ] Cauftick; having the 
power to fear or burn the flefh. 

An efehar was made by the catharetick, which we thruft off, 
and continued the ufe of efehar oticks. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

Tfcaroticks applied of afh-afhes, or bliftering plaifter. Flayer. 

ESCHE'AT. n.f [from the French efehevir . ] Any lands, or 
other profits, that fall to a lord within his manor by forfeiture, 
or the death of his tenant, dying without heir general or efpe- 
cial. Efcheat is alfo ufed fometimes for the place in which the 
king, or other lord, has efeheats of his tenants. Thirdly, 
efcheat is ufed for a writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eftate of fee-fimple in any lands or tenements holden of a 
fuperiour lord, dies feifed, without heir general or efpecial ; 
for, in this cafe, the lord brings this writ againft him that pcf- 
feffes the lands after the death of his tenant, and fhall thereby 
recover them. Cowel. 

If the king’s ordinary courts of juft ice do not extend to 
protelft the people, if he have no certain revenue or efeheats , 

I cannot juftly fay that fuch a country is wholly conquered. 

Davies on Ireland. 

To Esche'at. v.a. [from the noun.] To fall to the lord of 
the manor by forfeiture, or lor want of heirs. 

In the laft general wars there, I knew many good free- 
holders executed by martial law, whofe lands were thereby 
faved to their heirs, which fhould have otherwife efchcated to 
her majefty. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited efeheated 
lands in Ireland, which fhould accrue to the crown by reafon 
of this rebellion. Clarendon. 

Esche'ator. n. f. [from efcheat.'] An officer that obferves the 
efeheats of the king in the county whereof he is efeheator, 
and certifies them into the Exchequer. Cowel . 

At a Bartholomew fair at London an efeheator of the city 
arrefted a clothier, and feifed his goods. Camden’s Remains. 
To Esche'w. v a. [efeheoir, old Plrench.] To fly; to avoid ; 
to fhun ; to decline. A word almoft obfolete. 

She was like a young fawn, who, coming in the wind of 
the hunters, doth not know whether it be a thing or no to be 
ef chewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

So let us, which this change of weather view, 

Change eke our minds, and former lives amend ; 

The old yeai’s fins forepaft let us efehew. 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. Spenfer. 

He who obeys, deftrudlion fhall efehew ; 

A wife man knows both when and what to do. Sandys. 
Of virtue and vice the obligations are fuch, that men are 
univerfally to pra£tife the one and efehew the other. 

Atterbury s Sermons, Preface. 
Eschu'tcheon. n.f The fhield of the family; the pidure 
of the erdigns armorial. 

Efcbutcheon is a French word, from the Latin fcutum, lea- 
ther ; and hence cometh our Englifh word buckler, lepe in the 
old Saxon fignifying leather, and buck or bock a buck or flag; 
of whofe fkins, quilted clofe together with horn or hardwood, 
the ancient Britons made their ftiields. Peacham. 
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There be now, for martial encouragement, fome degrees 
and orders of chivalry, and fome remembrance perhaps upon 
the efclmtcbeon. Bacon s EJJ'ays. 

We will pafs over the efchutchems of the tribes oflfrael, as 
they are ufually defcribed in the maps of Canaan. Brown. 
Esco'rt. n.f. [efcort , French.] Convoy ; guard from place 
to place. 

To Esco'rt. v. a. [ efcorter , French ] To convoy; to guard 
from place to place. 

Esco't. n.f. [French ] A tax paid in boroughs and corpora- 
tions towards the fupport of the community, which is called 
fcot and lot. 

To Esco't. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay a man’s reckon- 
ing; ; to fupport. 

What, are they children? Who maintains them? How 
are they efcoted £ Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

Esco'ut. n.f. [eft outer, French.] Lifteners or fpies ; perfons 

fent for intelligence. 

They were well entrenched, having good efcout abroad, and 

fure watch within. . Hayward. 

Escri'toir. n.f [French.] A box with all tire implements 

neceflary for writing. 

Escu'age. n.f [from eftu , French, a fhield.] 

Eftuage , that is fervice of the flrield, is either uncertain or 
certain. Eftuage uncertain is likewife twofold: firft, where 
the tenant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in 
perfon to the king’s wars againft his enemies, either himfelf, 
or to fend a fufficient man in his place, at his cod, fo many 
days as were agreed upon between the lord and his hi ft tenant 
at the granting of the fee ; and the days of fuch fervice feem 
to have been rated by the quantity of the land io holden : as, 
if it extend to a whole knight’s fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight’s fee was fo much 
land as, in thofe days, was accounted a fufficient living for a 
a knight ; and that was fix hundred and eighty acres as fome 
think, or eight hundred as others, or 15 l. per Annum, Sir 
Thomas Smith faith that cenfus equejlris is 40/. revenue in 
free lands. If the law extend but to half a knight’s fee, then 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord, as above is faid, but 
twenty days. The other kind of this eftuage uncertain is 
called caftleward, where the tenant by his land is bound, 
either by himlelf or by fome other, to defend a caftle as often 
as it (hall come to his courfe. Eftuage certain is where the 
tenant is fet at a certain fum of money, to be paid in lieu of 
fuch uncertain fervices : as that a man yearly pay for a knight s 
fee twenty {hillings ; for half his fee, ten (hillings, or fome 

like rate. ^ . , , 

E'sculekt. ad], [efculentus, Latin.] Good for food ; eatable. 

I knew a man that would faft five days ; but the fame man 
ufed to have continually a great wifp of herbs that he fmelled 
on, and fome eftulent herbs of ftrongfeent, as garlick. Bacon. 
Esculent, n.f. Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the root is the 
eftulent , as radifti and parfnips, it will make the root the 
greater, and fo it will do to the heads of onions ; and where 

the fruit is the eftulent, by ftrengthenmg the root, lt will make 

the fruit alfo the greater. Bacons Natural Hiftory , N .474. 

Espa lier, n. f Trees planted and cut fo as to join. 

Plant your faireft tulips in places of ihelter, and under 

r r J Evelyn s Kalendar. 

eftaliers. J 

Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete. 

His arbours darken, his eftaliers meet. Pope , Eptftle iv. 

Espa'rcet. n.f A kind of faint-foin, and by fome judge 
to be the fame. „ Mortimer s Husbandry. 

ESPE'CIAL. adj. [fpecialis, Latin.] Principal; chief. 

They had th’ eftecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. 

Espe'cially. ah. [from efpeaal.] Principally ; chiefly , par- 
ticularly ; in an uncommon degree above any other. 

I fomewhat marvel, that they efpecially fhould think it abfurd 
to oppofe church government, a plain matter of a& ion, unto 
matter of faith, who know that themfelves divide the gofpel 

into doflrine and difeipline. . - H °iC •*' Ii f 

Would you proceed efpecially againft Cams Marcius . Shak. 

This delight they take in doing of mifchief, whereby I 
mean fpoilinl of any thing to no purpofe s but more efpecmUy 
the pleafure they take to put any thing to pain that is capable 
of it, I cannot perfuade myfelf to be any other than a foreign 

and introduced difpofition. , , r e \ 

Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire and 

curiofity of knowing things to come ; and fuch things efte- 
dally as } concern our particular happinefs, or the general a 
of mankind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Espe'rakce. n.f [French.] Hope. 

To be worft. 

The loweft, molt dejefled things of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance, lives not in fear. Shake jp. K. Lem. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

Art efperance fo obftinately ftrong. 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears. Shakefpeare, 
Espi'al. nf [French, from efpier.'] A fpy ; afeout; one en 
to bring intelligence. 


ESQ 


Shake ft. 


d. 


Thofe four ganifons, iffiiing forth at fuch convenient t' 
as they lhall have intelligence, or e/pial upon the enemy 2 
drive him from one fide to another. Spenfcr on fr 1 j 

As he march’d along, 1 ' tean “' 

By your efp'als were difeovered 
Two mightier troops. 

’ Spials have informed me; 

The Englilh in thefuburbs clofe entrench’c 
Went through a fecret grate. Sbahfp. Hen Vi 

She had fome lecret cfpials to look abroad for « racef 
youths, to make Plantagenets. Bac.H VII 

Esplanade, n.f [French.] In fortification, the fame with 
the glacis of the counterfcarpe originally ; but now it is taken 
for the empty fpace between the glacis of a citadel and the firft 
houfes of the town. Harris 

Espo'usals. n.f. without a fingul. [fponfalia, Latin; e Jfeus 
French. J The acf of contracting or affiancing a man and 
woman to each other ; the a£t or ceremony of betrothing. 
Espo'usal. adj. Ufed in the a£l of efpoufing or betrothing; 
The ambaffador put his leg, ftript naked to the knee, be- 
tween the efpoufal {heets; that the ceremony might amount to 
a confummation ? Bacon's Henry Vli 

To ESPO'USE. v. a. [ eftoufer , French.] 

1. To contraCt or betroth to another. 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I efpoufed to me. 2 So. 
He had received him as a fuppliant, protected him as a per- 
fon fled for refuge, and efpoufed him with his kinfwoman. Bac, 

2 . To marry ; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs, 

And in the facred Pantheon her efpoufe. Shakefp. Tit. Mr, 
Here, in clofe recefs, 

With flow’rs, garlands, and lweet fmelling herbs, 
Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton' s Par. Loft. 

They foon efpous' d ; for they with eafe were join’d, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Dryden, 

If her fire approves, 

Let him efpoufe her to the peer {he loves. Pope's Odyjfeyft.u, 

3. To adopt; to take to himfelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his former 
favours, he efpeufed that quarrel, and declared himfelf in aid 
of the duke. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. To maintain ; to- defend. 

Their gods did not only intereft themfelves in the event of 
wars, but alfo efpoufed the feveral parties in a vifible corporeal 
defeent. Dryden s 'Juvenal, Dedication. 

The city, army, court, efpoufe my caufe. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 
Men efteufe the well-endowed opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments either to make good their beauty, or var* 
nifh over their deformity. Tide. 

The righteoufnefs of the beft caufe may be over balanced 
by the iniquities of thofe that efpoufe it. Smalridge's Sermons. 

The caufe of religion and goodnefs, which is the caufe of 
God, is ours by defeent, and we are doubly bound to efpoufe 
v Atterbury's Sermons, 

To E'spy. v. a. [ efpier , French.] 

1. To fee a thing at a diftance. 

2. To difeover a thing intended to be hid. 

He who before he was efpied was afraid, after being per- 
ceived was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left both 
fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney.^ 

Few there are of fo weak capacity but publick evils they 
eafily efpy ; fewer fo patient as not to complain, when t le 
grievous inconveniencies thereof doth work fenfible fmart. Hoc*- 

7. To fee unexpectedly. • 

And as one of them opened his fack, he efpied his mon , • 

Gen. xJ. 27- 

4. To difeover as a fpy. 

Mofes fent me to efpy out the land, and I brought hm ^ ^ 

again. J 

To Espy', v.n. To watch ; to look about . 

Stand by the way and efpy, a(k him that 

done. - e7% 

Esqu'jre. n.f [efeuer, French.] See Squire. 

1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. ^ 

1. A title of dignity, and next in degree be.ow akr, ° ' fons 
to whom this title is now of right due, are all he your g 
of noblemen, and their heirs male for ever ; the to . M 
of the king’s body ; the eldcft fons of all baron 
all knights of the Bath, and knights batchelors, wor . 

male in the right line; thofe that ferve the king in ^ ^ 
ftiipful calling, as the ferjeant chiruraeon, fty* J ^ 

matter cook, &c. fuch as arc created <J llir J at an ns. 

a collar of S. S. of lilver, as the heralds andean ^ ^ 

'1 he chief of fome ancient families are l.kewil ^ ^ 
prefeription ; thofe that bear any uperusr o reta ins the 
monwealth, as high ffierift of any coui y, tru ft he 

title of efquire during his life, in / 5 r P ec fuftice of the 

has had of the pojfe comitatus. c w 1 :|ji on and no 
peace has it dufihg the 

loncrer, if not otherwife qualified to be. • : , £C j aIT1 ong 

in the a&s of parliament for poll-money, we ^ ount 

efquires. * 
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What are our Englifti dead r 

. — Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam efquire. Shakef. Heft. V; 
To ESSA'Y. v. a. [ ejfayer , French.] 

1 . To attempt ; to try ; to endeavour. 

While 1 this unexampled tafk efftay , 

Pafs awful gulphs, and beat my painful way; 

Celeftial dove, divine affiftance bring. Blackmore's Creation. 
No conqueft {he, but o’er herfelf defir *d ; 

No arts eftfayd , but not to be admir’d. Pope , Epiftle 5. 

2. To make experiment of, 

3. To try the value and purity of metals. 

The ftandard in our mint being now fettled, the rules and 
methods of effaying fuited to it {hould remain unvariable. Locke. 
E'ssay. n.f [from the verb. The accent is ufed on either 
fyllable.] 

1 . Attempt ; endeavour. 

Fruitlefs our hopes, though pious our efjays ; 

Your’s to preferve a friend, and mine to praife. Smith. 

2. A loofe Pally of the mind ; an irregular indigefted piece ; not 
a regular and orderly compofition. 

My ejfays, of all my other works, have been moft current. Bac. 
Yet modeftly he does his work furvey, 

And calls his finifh’d poem an ejfay. Poem to Roftommon. 

3. A trial ; an experiment. 

He wrote this but as an effay, or tafte of my virtue. Shak. 
Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poflibly, in the 
firft ejfay , difpleafed us. Locke. 

4. Firft tafte of any thing ; firft experiment. 

Tranflating the firft of Homer’s Iliads, I intended as an 
ejfay to the whole work. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

E'bdENCE. n.f [ effentia , Latin.] 

1. Eflence is but the very nature of any being, whether it be 

aCfually exifting or no : a rofe in Winter has an eftfence ; in 
Summer it has exiftence alfo. Watts's Logick. 

One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 

Another, blood diffus’d about the Heart ; 

Another faith, the elements confpire, 

And to her eftfence each doth give a part. Davies. 

I could wifti the nature of a fpirit were more unknown to 
me than it is, that I might believe its exiftence, without med- 
dling at all with its ejfence. More's Divine Dialogues.- 

He wrote the nature of things upon their names : he could 
view eftences in themfelves, and read forms without the com- 
ment of their refpeCfive properties. South's Sermons. 

2. Formal exiftence ; that which makes any thing to be what 
it is. 

The vifible church of Jefus is one in outward profeffion of 
thofe things, which fupernaturally appertain to the very ejfence 
of Chriftianity, and are neeeflarily required in every particular 
Chriftian man. Hooker , b. iii. /. 1. 

3. Exiftence; the quality of being. 

In fuch cogitations have I flood, with fuch a darknefs and 
heavinefs of mind, that I might have been perfuaded to have 
refigned my very ejfence. Sidney. 

4. Being ; exiftent perfon. 

As far as gods, and heav’nly cjftnces 
Can perifh. Milton s Par adife Loft , b. i. /. 138. 

5. Species of exiftent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four elements ; and 
yet you are friends : as for Eupolis, becaufe he is temperate, 
and without paffion, he may be the fifth eftfence. Bacon. 

6. Conftituent fubftance. 

For fpirits, when they pleafe. 

Can either fex aflume, or both ; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their ejfence pure ; 

Not ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Milton's Pa. Loft. 

7. The caufe of exiftence. This fenfe is not proper. 

She is my cftence ; and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifti’d, kept alive. Shakefpeare. 

8. [In medicine.] The chief properties or virtues of any Ample, 
or compofition colleCfed in a narrow compafs. 

9. Perfume; odour; feent. 

Our humble province is to ’tend the fair ; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprifon’d eftences exhale. ^Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To E'ssence. v. a. [from 'ejfence.'] To perfume; to feent. 

The hufband rails, from morning to night, at effenced fops 
and tawdry courtiers. Addifon's Sped at or. N°. 128. 

ESSE'NTIAL. adj. [ ejfentialis , Latin.] 

1. Neceflary to the conftitution or exiftence of anything. 

The difeipline of our church, although it be not an °ejfential 
part of our religion, {hould not be raflfty altered, as the very 
lubftance of our religion will be interefted in it. Bacon. 

From that original of doing good, that is eftential to the 
infinite being of our Creator, we have an excellent copy 
tranfenbed. Spratt's Sermon. 

1 111s power cannot be innate and eftential to matter ; and if 
it be not eftential , it is confequently moft manifeft it coukl 
never fupervene to it, unkfs imprelled and infufed into it by 
an immaterial and divine power. Bentley's Sermons. 

A great minifter puts you a cafe, and afks your opinion ; 
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but conceals an cjfential circumftance, upon which the whole 
weight of the matter turns. Swift . 

And if each fyftem in gradation roll. 

Alike ’eftential to th’ amazing whole, 

The leaft confufion but in one, not all 

That fyftem only, but the whole muft fall. Pope. 

2. Important in the higheft degree ; principal. 

Judgment’s more eftential to a general, 

Than courage. Denham's Sophy. 

3. Pure ; highly rectified ; fubtilly elaborated ; extraifted fo as to 
contain all the virtues of its elemental parts contracted into a 
narrow compafs. 

The juice of the feed is an eftfential oil or balm, defi'gned 
by nature to preferve the feed from corruption. Arbuthnot • 
Esse'ntial. n.f. 

1. Exiftence; being. 

His utmoft ire to the height enrag’d, 

Will either quite confume us, or reduce 

To nothing this eftential. Miltcn s Paradife Loft , b. in 

2. Nature ; firft or conftituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very eftentials. South's Sermons. 

3. The chief point ; that which is in any refpedt of great im- 
portance. 

Esse'ntially. aclv. [eftfentwliter, Latin. ] By the conftitutioil 
of nature. 

He that loves himfelf, 

Hath not eftentially , but by circumftance. 

The name of valour. Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Body and fpirit are eftentially divided, though not locally 
diftant. Glanville. 

All fin eftentially is, and muft be, mortal. South's Sermons . 
Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly and 
eftentially raifes one man above another. Addifon's Guardian. 
Esso'jne. n. f. [of the French ejftonie , or exennie .] 

1. He that has his prefence forborn or excufed upon any juft: 
caufe; as ficknefs. 

2. Allegment of an excufe for him that is fummoned, or fought 

for, to appear and anfwer to an action real, or to perform fuit 
to a court-baron, upon juft caufe of abfence. Coiuel. 

3. Excufe ; exemption. 

From every work he challenged ejftftin , 

For contemplation fake ; yet otherwife 
His life he led in lawlefs riotife. Fairy Queen, l. i. c. 4. 
To ESTABLISH, v. a. [, etablir , French.] 

1. To fettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

He may eftablijh thee to-day for a people unto himfelf. Dcut. 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to or- 
der it, and to ejlabtijh it with judgment and with juftice. If. ix. 

I will eftablift) my covenant with him for an everlafting 
covenant, Gen. xvii. 19. 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by fuch a right 
of conqueft, as did or might alter the ftlablifhcd laws of the 
kingdom. Hale's Common Law of England . 

2- Io fettle in any privilege or pofleffion'; to confirm. 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prefbyterian feci 
was eftablifhed in all its forms by an ordinance of the lords and 
commons. Swift. 

3. To make firm ; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to afflitfl the foul, her 
hufband may eftablijh it, or her hufband may make it void .Num, 

4. To fix or fettle in an opinion. 

So were the churches eftablifhed in the faith. Afis xvi. 5. 

5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family fhould be efta- 
hlifhed. _ Clarendon , b. viii. 

6. To found ; to build firmly ; to fix immoveably. A fenfe not 
in ufe. 

For he hath founded it upon the feas, and eftablifhed it upon 

thefloods - Pf xx iv. 1 2 

7. To make a fettlement of any inheritance. A fenfe not in 
ufe. 

We will eftablijh our-eftate upon 
Our eldeft Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Establishment, n.f. [from eft all ft ) ; etabliftement, French. ] 

1. Settlement; fixed ftate. A 

All happy peace, and goodly government, 
r / s fettled there in fure eftablijkment. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. u. 

2. Confirmation of fomething already done ; ratification. 

rle had not the a£l penned by way of recognition of right • 
as, on the other fide, he avoided to have it by new law • but 
chofe rather a kind of middle way, by way of eftablifh- 

r*- .. f Bacon's HcnryVlL 

3. Settled regulation ; form; model of a government or family. 

Now came unto that general reformation, and bring in 
that JTbhJhment by which all men fhould be contained in 

. \-' t S , . c , . Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle ; fettled law 

The kered order to w/ch you bdong, and even the efta- 
Hiflinient on a inch it lubfifts, have often been ftruck at; but 

1,1 Vam - Atterbury's Sermons 
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5. Allowance; income; falar y. 

His excellency, who had the foie difpofal of the emperor’s 
revenue, might eafily provide againft that evil, by gradually 
leflenmg your efabhjhment Gulliver's Travel 

Esta te. n.f [ ejlat , trench.] 

I. The general intereft; the bufinefs of the government - the 
pubhclc. In this fenfe it is now commonly written fate. 

Many times the things adduced to judgment may be meum 
cr tuum-i when the reafon and confequence thereof may reach 
to point of ejlate : I call matters of ejlate not only the parts of 
fovereignty, but whatfoever introduceth any great alteration, 
or dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifeftly any oreat 
poi-fon of people. _ W/ £%s. 

2* Condition of life, with regard to profperity or adverfity. 

Thanks to giddy chance, 

he caft us headlon G from our high ejlate. Dryden . 

3. Condition ; circumftances in general. 

TVuth and certainty are not at all lecured by innate prin- 
ciples ; but men are in the fame uncertain, floating ejlate with 
as without them. Locke 

4. Fortune; poffeffion : generally meant of poffefi'ons inland, 
or realities. 

She accufed us to the king, as though we went about to 
overthrow him in his own ejlate. Sidney , b. ii. 

Go, mifer ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul ; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what a vaft ejlate he left his fon ! Dryden s PerJ Sat. 

5. Rank; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your ejlate ? Who 
feeth not that your ejlate is much excelled with that fweet 
uniting of all beauties. Sidney , b. ii. 

6. A perfon of high rank. This fenfe is difufed. 

She is a dutchefs, a great ejlate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his birthday, made a fupper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief ejlates of Galilee. ALar. vi. 21 . 

ToEsta'te. v. a. [from the noun.] To fettle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither ? 

— A contract of true love to celebrate. 

And fome donation freely to ejlate 

On the blefs’d lovers. Shakefpeare' s Tcmpef . 

To ESTE'EM. v. a. [1 ef.imer , French ; ajlimo , Latin.] 

1. To fet a value whether high or low upon any thing. 

The worth of all men by their end ejleem , 

And then due praife, or due reproach them yield. Fa. fhtern. 
I preferred her before fceptres and thrones, and ejleemed 
riches nothing in comparifon of her. JVifd. vii. 8. 

2. To compare; to eft i mate by proportion. 

Befides, thofe Angle forms flhe doth ejleem , 

And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were ejleancd 
lefs ? Dryden. 

4. To hold in opinion ; to think ; to imagine. 

One man ejleemeth one day above another : another ejleemeth 
every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

Este'em. n.f. [from the verb.] High value ; reverential re- 
gard. 

Who can fee, 

Without ejleem for virtuous poverty. 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. Dryden' s AEn. 
Both thofe poets lived in much ejleem with good and holy 
men in orders. Dryden' s Fables , Preface. 

I am not uneafy that many, whom I never had any ejleem 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 

Esteemer, n.f. [from ejleem. ] One that highly values ; one 
that fets an high rate upon any thing. 

This might inftruft the proudeft efleemer of his own parts, 
how ufeful it is to talk and confult with others. Locke. 

ESTIMABLE, adj. [French.] 

1. Valuable; worth a large price. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man, 

Is not fo ejiimable or profitable 

As flefh of muttons, beefs, or goats, Shah. Mer. of Venice. 

2. Worthy of efteem ; worthy of fome degree of honour and 
refpedh 

A lady faid of her two companions, that one was more 
amiable, the other more efimable. 

You loft one who gave hopes of being, in time, every thing 
that was efimable and good. Temple. 

E'stim ableness. n.f. [from efimable.'] The quality of de- 
fervins regard. 

To ESTIMATE, v. a. [ ajlimo , Latin.] 

1. To rate ; to adjuft the value of; to judge of any thing by its 
proportion to fomething elfe. 

When a man fhall fanelify his houfe to the Lord, then the 
prieft fhall efimate it whether it be good or bad : as the prieft 
lhall efimate it, fo fhall it ftand. Lev. xxvii. 14. 

It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of the piece, 
that men efimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 

2. To calculate , to compute. 
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Estimate, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Computation ; calculation. 

Upon a moderate ejlimate and calculation of thr> „ 
water now aftually contained in the abyfs, 1 found‘d T'G 
alone was full enough to cover the whole globe T thl! 
affigned by Mofes. e t0 height 

2. Value. H ooaivard. 

I’d love 

My country’s good, with a refped: more tender 
More holy and profound than mine own life * 

My dear wife’s efimate , her womb’s increafe* 

The treafure of my loins. Shah fain's Co-A.U -. . 

3. Valuation ; aihgnment of proportional value; comparand’ 

judgment. iJ P ara nve 

I he only way to come to a true efimate upon the K 
tvv.xt a pubhclc and a private life, is to try both. L’Ejlrl t 
Outward actions can never give a juft ejlimate of m fmce 
there- are many perfe&ions of a man which are not capable of 
appearing in adtions. Addifons Spectator , M Z 

Estimation, n.f [from efimate.] S/ ' 

1. The adt of acljufting proportional value. 

If a man fhall fan&ify unto the Lord fome part of a field 

Lie efimation fhall be according to the feed, and homer of 
barley. ^ 

2. Calculation ; computation. 

3. Opinion ; judgment. 

In our own efimation we account fuch particulars more 
worthy than thofe that are already tried and known. Baton 

4. Eiteem ; regard ; honour. 

Climes there were laid to his charge many, the leaft where- 
of being juft, Lad bereaved him of efimation and credit with 
rncri '. Hooker , b. v. J. 42. 

Of your brace of unprizeable ef motions , the one is but 
frail, and the other cafual. Sbakcfpeare' s Cymbeline. 

I know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy efimation , 

And not without defert fo well reputed. Sbahfpcare. 

I fhall have efimation among the multitude, and honour 
with the eiders. mjd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the magiftrate 
is, that he may be in due efimation and reverence. Atterlury. 

Estimative, adj. [from efimate.] Having the power of 

. comparing and adjufting the preference. 

W e find in animals an ejlimative or judicial faculty, an 
appetition or averfation, and loco-motive faculty anfwering 
the will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Estimator, n.f. [from efimate.] A fetter of rates ; a com- 
putift. , 

E'stival. adj. [eefivusy Latin ] 

1. Pertaining to the Summer. 

1 . Continuing for the Summer. 

EstivaTion. n.f [ afivatio , Latin.] The atft of palling 
the Summer. \ 

A grotto is a place of fhade, or efivation. Bacon's Efays. 

Estra'de. n.f [French ; fratum , Latin.] An even or level 
fpace. Diet. 

To ESTRA'NGE. v. a. [ef ranger, French.] 

1. To keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but alfo 
ef ranged ourfelves from them in things indifferent, who feeth 
not how greatly prejudicial this might have been to fo good a 
caufe ? Hooker , b. iv. J. /• 

They know it is our cuftom of Ample reading, not for 
converfion of infidels ef ranged from the houfe of God, but for 
inftruefion of men baptized, bred, and brought up in the 
bofom of the church. Hooker , b.v. f 22- 

See, file weeps ; 

Thinks me unkind, or falfe, and knows not why 
I thus ef range my perfon from her bed. Dryden. 

2 . To alienate ; to divert from its original ufe or pofTefTor. 

They have ef ranged this place, and have burnt incenfe in it 

to other gods. j e> ’ 

3. To alienate from affe<ftion ; to turn from kindnefs to mae 

volence or indifference. 

How comes it now, my hufband, oh, how comes it» 
That thou art thus cf ranged from thyfelf ? 

Thyfelf I call it, being Arrange to me. Shakef. Com . j Hr. 

Adam, ef rang'd in look, and alter’d ftyle, ^ n 

Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew’d .Miltons Par. °j 

I came to grieve a father’s heart ejlrang a ; 

But little thought to find a miftrefs chang d. Drjd. ■ . 

I do net know, to this hour, what it is that has 
him from me. t 

4. To withdraw or w'ithold 



We muft endeavour to ef range our belief from e ' er ^,|| 1 3 
which is not clearly and diftindtly evidenced to oui acu 

3 Glanv. Scepf c - *4- 

Estrangement. ;/./ [from ef range.] Alienation, diftai 

removal; voluntary abffra£lion. rome at 

Defires, by a long ejhangement from bette: things, ^ oul j } , 

length perfectly to loath, and fly off from them. 
ESTRAPA'DE: n f. [French.] The defence of a hoi ^ 
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will not obey, who, to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily 
before; and while his forehand is yet in the air, yerks furi- 
oufly with his hind legs. Farrier's Didi. 

Estre/ate. n.f. [extrattum, Latin.] The true copy of an 
original writing : for example, of amerciaments or penalties, 
fet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or 
other officer, of every man for his offence. A law term. Cowel. 

Estre'pement. n.J. [of the French word ef refer.] Spoil 
made by the tenant for term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. Coivel. 

E'strich. n.f. [commonly written of rich.] The Iargeft of 

birds. 

To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear ; and, in that mood. 

The dove will peck the ejtridge. Shak A nib. and Cleopatra . 

The peacock, not at thy command, affumes 
His glorious train ; nor efrich her rare plumes. Sandy s. 

E'stuary. n.f [afuariutri, Latin.] An arm of thefea; the 
mouth of a lake or river in which the tide reciprocates ; a 
frith. 

To E'stuate. v. a. [aefhio, Latin.] To fwell and fall reci- 
procally ; to boil ; to be in aftate of violent commotion. Diet. 

EstuaTion. n.f. [from aftuo, Latin.] The ftate of boiling ; 
reciprocation of rife and fall ; agitation; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts at the bot- 
tom, are not excited unto efuations ; therefore fome feas flow 
higher than others. R return's Vulgar Errours , b. vii. c. 13. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a fenfible com- 
motion of the fpirits, and an cf nation of the blood. Non is. 

E'sture. n.J'. [ns Jus, Latin.] Violence; commotion. 

The feas retain 
Not only their outrageous efure there. 

But fupernatural mi (chief they expire. Chapman' s Odyfey. 

E'surient. adj. [ejuriem, Latin.] Hungry; voracious. Did ?. 

E^urine. adj. [jejurio, Latin.] Corroding; eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in which fort 
of air there is always fomething efurine and acid. Wijeman. 

Etc. A contraction of the two Latin words et cicetera , which 
fignifies arid Jo on ; and the ref ; and others of the like kind. 

To Etch. v. a. [ etizen , German.] 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by drawring with a pro- 

per needle upon a copper-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, &c. and well blacked with the fmoke of a Jink, 
in order to take off the figure of the drawing or print ; 
which having its backfide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the ftrucken cut lines with a ftift, imprefs 
the exaCt figure on the biack or red ground ; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground, and all the fhadows and hatchings put in ; and 
then a wax border being made all round the plate, there is 
poured on a fufficient quantity of well tempered aqua fortis, 
which, infinuating into the ftrokes made by the needles, 
ufuaily eats, in about half an hour, into the figure of the print 
or drawing on the copper plate. Harris. 

2. To fcetch; to draw; to delineate [unlefs this word be mif- 
taken by Locke for eke.] 

There are many empty terms to be found in fome learned 
writers, to which they had recourfe to etch out their 
fyftems. . Locke. 

3. [This word is evidently miftaken by Ray for edge.] To move 
forwards towards one fide. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to 
reft one quarter of an hour without fhifting of fides, or at 
leaft etching this way and that way, more or lefs. Ray. 

Etch, n.f A country word, of which I know not the 


meaning. 


When they fow their etch crops, they fprinkle a pound or 
two of clover on an acre. Mortimer s Hu fandry. 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung 
upon the etch, and fow it with barley. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 
ETE'RNAL. adj. [eeternus, Latin.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii. 27. 

2. Without beginning. 

It is a queftion quite different from our having an idea of 
eternity, to know whether there were any real being, whofe 
' duration bas been eternal. & Locke. 

3. Without end; endlefs; immortal. 

T hou know’ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

—But in them nature^ copy’s not eternal. Shakef. Macbeth. 
4- Perpetual; conftant; unintermitting. 

' Burnt off’rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temple fhine. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
5. Unchangeable. 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he oppofed. Dryd. 

Etr'rnae. n.f [eiernel, French.] One of the appellations of 
the Godhead. 

That law whereby the eternal himfelf doth work. Hooker. 

i he eternal , to prevent fuch horrid fray, 

Hung out of heav’n his golden feales. Milton. 

fTE'RNAnsT, n.f [aternus, Latin.] One that holds the paft 
exiljence of the world infinite. 


E T H 

I would afk the. eternalifs what mark is there that they could 
expeCI or dtfire of the novelty of a world, that is not found 
in this ? Or what mark is there of eternity that is fotmd in 
this ? Burnet's Theory of the Earth , 

To Ete'rnalise. v. a. [from eternal.] To make eter- 
nal. Didf. 

Ete'rnally. adv. [from eternal] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably; invar ably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any time, or in 
any cafe, muft be alfo eternally and unchangeably fo, with 
•relation to that time and to that cafe. South's Sermons . 

3. Perpetually; without intermiffion. 

Bear me, fome god, to Baja’s gentle feats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 

Where weftern gales eierr.a ly refide. 

And all the feafons lavifh all their pride. Addifon . 

EteTne. adj. [aternus, 1 atin.] Eternal; perpetual; end- 
lefs. 

The Cyclops hammers fall 

On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof eterr.e. Shak. Hamlet . 

Ete'rnity. n.J'. [aterrtitas, Latin.] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. 

In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d out 
Into eternity, and circular joys 

Dancing an endlefs round, again fhall rife. Crajhaw . 

Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one jfhort point of time. 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley ', 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we 
have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of number, 
we come by the idea of eternity. Locke . 

2. Duration without end. 

Beyond is all abyfs. 

Eternity, whofe end no eye can reach ! Milt. Parad. I.of. 

Eternity, thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new feenes and changes muft we pafs. Add. 

To Et eTnjze. v. a. [ecterno, Latin.] 

1. To make endlefs ; to perpetuate. . 

I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d ; with happinefs. 

And immortality : that fondly loft. 

This other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Milton's Parad. Lof. 

2. To make for ever famous ; to immortalize. 

Mankind by all means feeking to eternize himfelf, fo much 
the more as he is near his end, doth it by fpeeches and 
writings. Sidney. 

And well befeems all knights of noble name. 

That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 

To be eternized, that fame to haunt. Fairy Jpueen, b. i. 

I might relate of thoufands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth ; but thofe ele& 

Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n, 

Seek not the praife of men. Milt. ns Paradife Lf, b. vi. 

The four great monarchies have been celebrated by the 
writings ot many famous men, who have eternized their fame, 
and thereby their own. T?nple . 

Both of them are fet on fire by the great actions of heroes, 
and both endeavour to eternize them. Dryden s Dufrejnoy » 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love. Creech’s Manilius . 

E THER. n. J. [ cither , atin; ahS - ^^.] 

1. An element more fine and fubtle than air; air refined or 
fublimed. 

If any one fliould fuppofe that eth r, like our air, may con- 
tain particles which endeavour to r cede from one another; 
for I do not know what this ether is ; and that its particles are 
exceedingly fmalier than thofe of air, or even than thofe of 
light, the exceeding (malJnefs of its particles may contribute 
to the greatnefs of the force, by which thofe particles may re- 
cede from one another. A ewton’sOpt. 

I he parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal 
prefiure of the ether, and can have no other conceivable caufe 
of their cohefion and union. Locks. 

2. 1 he matter of thehigheft regions above. 

I here fields of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dyyden 

Ethe'real. adj. [from ether.] 

1 . Formed of ether. 

Man feds me, when I prefs th’ ethereal plains. Dryden. 
Celeftial ; heavenly. 

Go, heav nly gueft, ethereal meffenge-r. 

Sent from whofe fov’reign goodnefs I adore. Milton. 

1 hrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of heav’n 
Etbereai virtues ! Milton's Par adije Lof, b. ii. /. 3 1 1. 

Such as thefe, being in good part freed from the entangle- 
ments of fenfe and body, are employed, like the fpirits above, 
in contemplating the Divine Wifdom in the works of nature - 
a kind of anticipation of the ethereal happinefs and employ- 

meilt - Glanv. Apol. 

Vaft 
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EVA 

Vaft chain of being, which from God began. 

Natures ethereal , human ; angel, man. Pope. 

Ethe'reoiA. adj. [from ether '] Formed of ether; heavenly. 

Behold the bright furface 

Of this ethereous mould, whereon we ftand. Milt. Pa. LoJI. 
ETHICAL. adj. [f'S-nc©.] Moral ; treating on morality. 
E'thically. adv. [from ethical.'] According to the doctrines 
of morality. 

My fubjedl leads me not to difcourfe ethically , but chriftian- 
ly of the faults of the tongue. Government of the Tongue . 
E'thick. adj. [^ 3 -oc©.] Moral; delivering precepts of mo- 
rality. Whence Pope entitled part of his works Ethick Epiftles. 
E'thicks. n. ft without the fingular. [^’Sax/h] The dodtrine 
of morality ; a fyftem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, fhe was all 
That ethicks fpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

I will never fet politicks againft ethicks ; efpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
Perfius profeffes the ftoick philofophy ; the moft noble, ge- 
nerous, and beneficial amongft all the fedls who have given 
rules of ethicks. Dryden' s Juvenal , Dedicat. 

If the atheifts would live up to the ethicks of Epicurus him- 
felf, they would make few or no profelytes from the Chriftian 
religion. Bentley's Sermons. 

E'thnick. adj . [eSvix©.] Heathen; Pagan; notjewilh; 
not Chriftian. 

Such contumely as the ethnick world durft not offer him, is 
the peculiar infolence of degenerated Chriftians. Gov. of Tongue. 

I fhall begin with the agreement of profane, whether 
Jewifh or ethnick , with the Sacred Writings. Grew' s Coftm. Sac. 
E'thnicks. n.ft. Heathens; not Jews; not Chriftians. 

This firft Jupiter of the cthnicks was then the fame Cain, 
the fon of Adam. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Etholo'gical. adj. [r^'S© and Acty©.] Treating of mo- 
rality. 

Etio'logy. n.ft. [dirioXoylx.] An account of the caufes of 
anything, generally of a diftemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into 
the etiology of this diftemper. Arbuthnot on Air . 

Etymological, adj. [from etymology.'] Relating to etymo- 
logy ; relating to the derivation of words. 

Excufe this conceit, this etymological obfervation. Locke. 
Etymo'logist. n.ft. [from etymology.'] One who fearches out 
the original of words ; one who Ihows the derivation of words 
from their original. 

ETYMO'LOGY. n.ft. [ etymologia , Lat. [etu//.© and Ao^©.] 

1 . The defcent or derivation of a word from its original ; the 
dedudlion of formations from the radical word ; the analyfis 
of compound words into primitives. 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal diminu- 
tion and colliquation of the body, which acception its etymo- 
logy implies. Harvey on Confumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, to a parti- 
cular fenfe, to run up to etymology , and conftrue them by dic- 
tionary, is wretchedly ridiculous. Collier's Pi ew of the Stage. 

Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking-glafs, by 
which means the etymology of the word is vifible, and pelvidera 
will ftgnify a lady who looks in her glafs. Addifon's Spectator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by its derivation 
or etymology , yet the original derivation of words is oftentimes 
very dark. Watts's Logick. 

2 . The part of grammar which delivers the inflections of nouns 
and verbs. 

E'tymon. n.ft. [etu^ov.] Origin; primitive word. 

Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw ; from 
whence they call himmel-blue, that which we call Iky-colour 
or heaven’s blue. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Eva'cate. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] To empty out; to throw 
out. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate 
venene bodies, or to evacate them. Harvey on the Plague. 
To EVA'CUATE. v. a. [ evacuo , Latin.] 

1. To make empty ; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but by evacuating 
clean, and emptying the church. Hooker , b. iv.ft 10. 

We tried how far the air would manifeft its gravity in fo 
thin a medium, as we could make in our receiver, by eva- 
cuating it. ^ Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2 . To throw out as noxious, or offenfive. 

3. To void by any of the excretory paflages. 

Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who, by a long 
ufe of whey and water, and garden fruits, evacuated a great 
quantity of black matter, and recovered his fenfes. Arbuthnot. 

4. To make void ; to evacate ; to nullify ; to annul. 

The defea, though it would npt evacuate a marriage, after 
cohabitation and adlual conlummation ; yet it was enough to 
make void a contrail. Bacon s Henry VII. 

If the prophecies recorded of the Mefliah are not fulfilled 
in Jefus of Nazareth, it is impoflible to know when a pro- 
phecy is fulfilled, and when not, in anything or perfon what- 
foever, which would utterly evacuate the ufe of them. South. 


EVA 


5. To quit ; to withdraw from out of a place. 

As this neutrality was never obferved by the emnernr r 
never effedlually evacuated Catalonia. « . e 

Eva'cuant. n. ft [evacuans, Latin.] Medicine that pron^’ 
evacuation by any paffage. ^ Ures 

Evacua'tion. n.ft. [from evacuate. ] 

1 . Such emiflions as leave a vacancy ; difeharge. 

Confider the vaft evacuations of men that England hath 1 
by afliftances lent to foreign kingdoms. Hale'sOriv of AA* l 

2 . Abolition ; nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablifh itfelf in anv place 
after provifion made againft it by utter evacuation of all Romi? 
ceremonies. . Hooker, b. i v . f\ 

2 . The pradlice of emptying the body by phyfick. ** ’ 

The ufual pradlice of phyfick among us, turns in a man- 
ner wholly upon evacuation , either by bleeding vomit "or 
fome purgation Tmpl,. 

3. Dilcharges ol the body by any vent natural or artificial. 

To EVA'DE. v. a. [ evado , Latin.] 

1 . To elude ; to efcape by artifice or ftratagem. 

In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannick power : if he evade us there, 

Inforce him with his envy to the people. Shakef Coriolanus, 

Or, if thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreftall’d. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 1021; 
He might evade the accomplifhment of thefe afflictions he 
now gradually endureth. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

2. To avoid; to decline by fubterfuge. 

Our queftion thou evad'ft ; how did’ft thou dare 
To break hell bounds ? Dryden' s State of Innocence. 

3. To efcape or elude by fophiftry. 

My argument evidently overthrows all that he brings to 
evade the teftimonies of the fathers. Stillingfleet. 

4. To efcape as imperceptible, or unconquerable, as too great 
or too fubtle to be feized or fubdued. 

We have feen how a contingent event baffles man’s know- 
ledge, and evades his power. South's Sermons, 

To Eva'de. v. n. 

1. To efcape; to flip away. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf from dangers, than 
into a providence to prevent. Bacons HenryVll. 

2 . Topradlife fophiftry or evafions. 

Unarm’d they might 
Have eafily, as fpirits, evaded fwift 
By quick contradfion, or remove. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
The minifters of God are not to evade or take refuge in 
any of thefe two forementioned ways. South's Sermons. 

Evaga'tion. n. ft [ evagor , Latin.] The adf of wandering; 
excurfion ; ramble ; deviation. 

Thefe long chains of lofty mountains, which run through 
whole continents eaft and weft, ferve to ftop the evagation of 
the vapours to the north and fouth in hot countries. Ray. 

Evanescent, adj. [ evanefeens , Latin.] Vanilhing; imper- 
ceptible; leffening beyond the perception of the fenfes. 

As the canal is wire-drawn, it grows ftill fmaller and ften- 
derer, fo as that the evanefeent folid and fluid will fcarce 
differ. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


The difference between right and wrong, on fome petty 
cafes, is almoft evanefeent. JVollaJlon , 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations feed 
Of evanefeent in fedls. Thomfon s Spring, l. 300. 

EvANGe'lic al. adj. [evangelique, I rench ; evangelicus, Latin J 

1, Agreeable to gofpel ; confonant to the Chriftian law reveae 

in the holy gofpel. .. , 

This diftinaion between moral goodnefs and evangelical 
perfeaion, ought to have been obferved. Atterburys *■ eimms. 

God will indeed judge the world in righteoufnefs; but tis 
by an evangelical , not a legal righteoufnefs, and y t te iner 
vention of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the Saviour as 
as the judge of the world. At ter our y s er 

2 . Contained in the gofpel. , . 

Thofe evangelical hymns they allow not to a 
.. ^ Hooker, a- v * J’ 

Evangelism, n.ft [from evangely.] The promulgation 0 

the bleffed gofpel. . „ , ano f- 

Thus was this land faved from infidelity, Atlantis. 

tolical and miraculous evangelifm. Bacon s New 

Eva'ngelist. n.ft. [svayyt A©.] 

1. A writer of the hiftory of our Lord Jefus. j:n s by 

Each of thefe early writers afcribe to the fou r _ . . 
name their revive hiftories. Addifon's Chrift. 

A promulgator of the Chriftian Jaws. , ,• 10 . 0 f the 

Thofe to whom he firft entrufted the promo 5 f [j} s 
gofpel, had inftruaions ; and it were fit ou />/>$, 

Ihould fhow their authority. _ 

To Evange'lize. v. a. [evangelic 


2. 
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inftrudt in the gofpel, or law of Jeius. 
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' The fpirit 

pour’d firft on his apofties, whom he fends 
T’ evangelize the nations; then on all 
Baptiz’d, fhall them with wond’rous gifts encue. 
EVA'NGELY. n.ft. {evocyysMov, that is, good tidings.] Good 
tidings. ; the meffage of pardon and falvation; the holy go - 

pel ; "the gofpel of Jefus. 

Good Lucius, 

That firft received Chriftianity, . ... 

The facred pledge of Chrift’s evangely. Fairy %uten, b. 11. 
Eva'n.d .adj. [evanidus, Latin.] Faint ; weak ; evanefeent 
Where there is heat and ftrength enough in the plant to 
make the leaves odorate, there the fmell of the flower is rather 
evanid and weaker than that of the leaves, bacon s Eat. Hift. 

The decoctions of fimples, which bear the vifible colours 
of bodies decoded, are dead and evanid, without the com- 
mixtion of allum, argol, and the like. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

I put as great difference between our new lignts and ancient 
truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. Glanv. ScepJ. 
To Eva'nish. v. a. [ evancfco , Latin.] To vanifli ; to elcape 

from notice or perception-. , . 

EvaYorable. adj. [from evaporate .] Eafily diffipated 

fumes or vapours. . ... 

Such cordial powders as are aromatick* their virtue lies 111 

parts that are of tbemfelves volatile, and eafily evapo- 
v z - , G rew’s M ufawn . 

To EVAPORATE, v. n. [, evaporo , Latin.] To fly away 111 
vapours or fumes ; to wafte infenfibly as a volatile fpirit. 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring out of 
one language into another it will all evaporate. Denhant. 

Our "works unhappily evaporated into words; we ihould 
have talked lefs, and done more. Decay of tftety. 

Beiiw wear) with attending the fo flow confumption of the 
liquor, we fet it in a digefting furnace to evaporate m ore 

nimbly. . , . “ Sal,t f ‘ I 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not heat 

enough to difpel it, cannot be cured otherwife than by burn- 
ino-, °by which it evaporates. Temple. 

The enemy takes a furer way to confume us, by letting our 
courage evaporate againft ftones and rubbiih* Swift. 

To Eva'porate. v. a. 

j. To drive away in fumes ; to difperfe in vapours. 

If we compute that prodigious mafs of water daily thrown 
into the fea from all the rivers, we Ihould then know how- 
much is perpetually evaporated, and caft again upon the conti- 
nents to fupply thofe innumerable ftreams. Bentleys Sermons. 

Convents abroad are fo many retreats for the fpeculative, 
the melancholy, the proud, the filent, the politick, and tuc 
morofe, to fpend themfelves, and evaporate the noxious par- 
ticles. Swift's Argument againft abolifting Chriftianity. 

We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn us, and 
will evaporate water. Watts s Logiac . 

2. Xo give vent to ; to let out in ebullition or failies. 

Mv lord of Efiex evaporated his thoughts in a fonnet^to be 
fung before the queen. J Vet ton. 

E vapor a'tion. n.ft. [from evaporate. J 

1. The adl of flying away in fumes or vapours; vent; dif- 

charge. 

They are but the fruits of adufted choler, and the evapora- 
tions of’ a vindicative fpirit. Howel's Vocal Forreft. 

Evaporations are at fome times greater, according to the 
greater heat of the fun ; fo wherever they alight again in rain, 
his fuperior in quantity to the rain of colder feafons. Woodw. 

2. The act of attenuating matter, fo as to make it fume away* 
Thofe waters, by rarifadion and evaporation, afeended. 

Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which liquids, are fpent or 

driven away in fteams, fo as to leave fome part ftronger, or 
of a higher confidence than before. Apuincy. 

Eva'siox. n f. [evafum, Latin.] Excufe; fubterfuge; fophif- 
try ; artifice ; artful means of eluding or efcaping. 

We are too well acquainted with thofe anfvvers ; 

But his evafton, wing’d thus fwift with fcorn, 

Cannot outfly our apprehenfions. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 

Him, after all difputes. 

Forc'd I abfolve: all my evafions vain. 

And reafonings, though through mazes, lead me ftill 
But to my own conviction. Milt n s Paradife Loft, b. x. 
In vain thou ftriv’ft to cover fhame with Ihame ; 
v For by evafions thy crime uncover’d: more. Milton s A goniftes. 
EvaTive. adj. [from evade.'] 

1. PraCtifinn; evafion ; elufive. 

O _ 

Thus he, though confcious of th’ etherial gueft, 
Anfwer’d cvhfve of the fly requeft. Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 
7. Containing an evafion; fophiftical ; dilhoneftly artful. 
Evasively, adv. [from evaftve.] By evafion; elufively ; 
fophiftically. 

EU'CH aRIST. n.f [ivy/uoiftx.] The aCt of giving thanks ; 
the facramcntal act in which the death ot our Redeemer is 
commemorated with a thankful remembrance; the facrament 
of the Lord’s fupper. 


E/V E 

Himfelf did better like of common bread to be ufed in the 
:^ r - j Hooker , Href ace. 

Some receive the facrament as a means to procure gi eat 
erraees and bleffings,. others as an euchaiijt and an offlceyd 
thankfeiving for what they have received. lay. or-. 

EucharVstiCaL. adj. [from eucharift.] 

1. Containing a£ts of thankfgiving. 

Xhe latter Dart was eu.harijiucd, which began at the break- 
ing and bleffing of the bread. Brown's Vulgar Err ours > b. v. 

It would not beamifs to put it into the eucharijhcal part ot 
our daily devotions : we praife thee* O God, lor our limbs 
and fenfes. . Ray im the Creation. 

2. Relating to the facrament of the flipper of the Uoid. 
Eucho'logy. n.f [loxo^oyiov.] A formulary of prayers. 

Eucrasy. n.f \vjxpcc<rlec.] An agreeable well proportioned 

mixture of qualities, whereby a body is laid to be in a good 

Hate of health. ' 

~ VE * \n. C Taepen, Saxon ; a vend, or avond, Dutch, j 
EVen. 5 J , , , . * 

i* The dole of the day ; the latter part of the day ; tne interval 

between bright light and darkneis. 

They like fo many Alexanders, 

Have in thefe parts from morn ’till even fought* 

And fheath’d their fwords for lack of argument. Sh. H. V. 

Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted ftream. Mi Aon. 

O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy fpray 
- Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are ftill. _ Milton. 
When the fun’s orb both even and morn is bright, 

Then let 110 fear of ftorms thy mind affright. May's Virgil 
Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 

What the late ev'n, or early morn prepares. Dryd. Virgil. 

Winter, oft at eve, refumes the breeze. 

Chills the pale morn. Thomfon' s Spring, l. 2C. 

2. The vigil or faft to be obferved before an holiday. In this 
fenfe only eve is ufed, not even. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the eve to this 
o- rea t f caft. Duppa s du e to D evotion. 

EVen. adj. [eyen, Saxon ; even, Dutch; aguus, Latin.] 

1. Level; not rugged; not unequal. 

To fee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden s Fcrf. Sat. 6. 
The prelent face of Rome is much more even and level 
than it was formerly. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

The fuperficies of fuch plates are not even , but have many 
cavities and fwellings, which, how fnallow foever,- do a little 
vary the thicknefs of the plate. A ctytofi s Opt * 

2. Uniform ; equal to itfelf; imooth as oppofed to rough. 

Lay the rough paths of peevilh natuie ev'n. 

Arid open in each heart a little heav’n* Prior : 

3. Level with; parallel to. 

That the net maybe even to the midftof the altar. Ex. 
And fhall lay thee even with the ground. Luk. xix. ^4. 

4. Without inclination any way ; not leaning to any fide. 

He was 

A noble fervant to them ; but he could not 

Carry his honours even. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus . 

5. Without any part higher or lower than the other. 

When Alexander demanded of one what was thefitteft feat 
of his empire, he laid a dry hide before him, and defired him 
to fet his foot on one fide thereof ; which being done, all the 
other parts of the hide did rife up ; but when he did fet his 
foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. Davies. 
Upheld by me, yet once more he ftiall ftand 
On even ground againft his mortal foe. Milton s Par. Loft. 

6. Equal on both fides : as, the account is even. 

Even reckoning makes lafting friends ; and the way to make 
reckonings even, I am fure, is to make them often. muth . 

7. Without any thing owed, either good or ill ; out of debt. 

We reckon with your feveral loves, 

And make-us even with you; 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

I will be even with thee* doubt it not. Shak. Ant. and Cleop . 

I do confefs 

The blind lad’s pow’r, whilft he inhabits there; 

But I’ll be ev'n with him nevertbelefs. Suckling. 

In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but 
in pafflng it over, he is fuperior. Bacon's Eftfays. 

The publick is always even with an author who has not a 
juft deference for them: the contempt is reciprocal. Addiftm , 
I he true reafon of their flying to this ft range doctrine was 
to be even with the magiftrate, who, they found, was againft: 
them ; and they refolved, therefore, at any rate to be againft 
him. Atterbury s Sermon 

8. Calm ; not fubjeift to elevation or depreflion. 

Defires compos’d, affe&ions ever ev'n * 

Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav’n. Pope* 

9. Capable to be divided into equal parts ; not odd. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the liars be even or 

°^d. Baylor s Rule of living holy . 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
& A divifion 
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divifion of man by even and odd* afcribing the odd unto the 

. right fide, and even unto the left. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To EVen. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt ; to put in a ftate in which either good 
Or ill is fully repaid. 

Nothing can, or fhall content my foul, 

’Till I am evened with him, wife for wife. Sbakefp. Othello . 

3. To level ; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which Alexander 
is faid to have repaired. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World . 

Beat, roll, and mow carpet- walks and cammomile ; for now 
the ground is fupple, and it will even all inequalities. Evelyn . 

To E'ven. V. n. To be equal to. Nowdifufed. 

A like ftrange obfervation taketh place here as at Stone- 
henge, that a redoubled numbering never eveneth with the 
firft. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall 

EVen. adv. [often contracted to ev'n.] 

1. A word of ftrong aflertion; verily. 

Even fo did thofe Gauls po fiefs the coafis. Spenfer's Ireland. 

Thou waft a foldier 

Even to Cato’s wifh ; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in ftrokes. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth , 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 

W ould fcatter all the fpices on the ftream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

It is not much that the good man ventures ; and after this 
life, if there be no God, is as well as die bad ; but if there 
be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as unfpeakable 
and eternal happinefs is better than extreme «nd endlefs 
mifery. Tillotfons Sermons. 

2. Notwithftanding; though it was fo that. 

All I can fay for thofe paflages is, that I knew they were bad 
enough to pleafe, even when I wrote them. Dry den. 

3. Likewife; not only fo, but alfo. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might afford mea- 
fures of time, if we could number them ; but moft of thofe 
motions are not evident, and the great lights are fufficient, and 
ferve alfo to meafure even the motions of thofe others. Holder . 

He might even as well have employed his time, as fome 
princes have done, in the frivolous and low delights of catch- 
ing moles. Atterbury . 

Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs ceafe, 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope. 

4*. So much as. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts that company 
does to our converfation, without loading our memories, or 
making us even fenfible of the change. Swift . 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a fecret comparifon is 
implied : as, even the great, that is, the great like the ?nean. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh your ftains. 

But long contracted filth ev’n in the foul remains. Dryden. 
I have made feveral difcoveries which appear new, even to 
thofe who are verfed in critical learning. Addifon s Spectator. 

6. A term of conceflion. 

Since you refined the notion, and corrected the malignity, 
I fhall e’en let it pafs. Collier oj Friendjhip. 

EvenhaNded. adj. [even and hand .] Impartial ; equitable. 

Evenhanded juftice 

Returns th’ ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 

To our own lips. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

E'vening. n.f. [aepen, Saxon ; avend , Dutch.] The clofe of 
the day ; the beginning of night. 

I fhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evenings 
And no man fee me more. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long day 
of mankind drawing faft towards an evening , and the world’s 
tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the IV irld. 

Mean time the fun defeended from the Ikies, 

And the bright evening ftar began to rife. Dryden s Ain. 
It was a facred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they 
fhould every evening thrice run over the aCtions and affairs of 
the day. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

E'venly. adj. [from even.] 

1. Equally; uniformly; in an equipoife. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed ; no particles 
could convene by mutual attraction ; for every one there rauft 
have infinite matter around it, and therefore muft reft forever, 
being evenly balanced between infinite attractions. Bentley. 

2. Levelly ; without afperities. 

The fir ft fhall be a palifti clearnefs, evenly and imootbly 
fpread ; not overthin and wafhy, but of a pretty folk! con- 
fiftence. JVettcn. 

3. Without inclination to either fide ; in a pofture parallel to 
the horizon ; horizontally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to be level by nature* 
and evenly diftant from the center, and waxes deeper and 
deeper the farther one faileth from the fhore. Brerewood. 
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Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 

You ferve a great and gracious matter, and there is a , a 
hopeful young prince : it behoves you to carry vourfl V 
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and evenly between them both. 

EVenness. n.f. [from even.] 

1. State of being even. 

Uniformity ; regularity. 

The ether moft readily yieldeth to the revolutions of 
celeftial bodies, and the making them with that evennJ j 
celerity is requifite in them all. Crew’s Cofmdor . Sa- 1 . 
Equality of furface; levelnefs. 4 

Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked ftick is not ftraitned, unlefs it be bent as f ar 


Bacon’s 'Advice to Vilify 


on 
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the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle itfelf at the l en k 
in a middle eftate of evennefs between both. Hooker, b. i v m? 
Impartiality ; equal refpeCt. 5 ’ 

Calmnefs ; freedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to relilh thefe bleffings as much as anv 
man, yet he bore the lofs of them, when it happened, with 
great compofure and evennefs of mind. Atterbury s Seram 

EVensong. n.f. [even and fong.] 

1. The form of worfhip ufed in the evening.' 

Thee, ’chantrefs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy cvcnfong. ^ 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he lafts’tili 
evenfong, and then fays his compline an hour before the time. 

Taylor’s Rule of living U 

2 . The evening; the clofe of the day. 

He tun’d his notes both evenjGng and morn. Drjdeit. 

Eventi'de. n.f [even and tide.] The time of evening. 

A fwarm of gnats at eventide , 

Out of the fens of Allan do arife, 

Their murmuring fmall trumpets founding wide. Fa.$um. 
Ifaac went out to meditate at the eventide. Gen. xxiv. 6?. 

EVE'NT. n.f [ eventus , Latin.] 

1. An incident ; any thing that happens, good or bad. 

There is one event to the righteous, and to the wicked. Ed 
Oh heavy times, begetting fuch events ! Shak. HenA I. 

2. The confequence of an adtion ; the concluffon; the uplhot. 

Two fpears from Meleager’s hand were fent, 

With equal force, but various in th’ event ; 

The firft was fixt in earth, the fecond ftoed 

On the boar’s briftled back, and deeply drank his blood. Dry, 

To Eve'nterate. v. a. [ eventero , Latin.] To rip up; to 
open by ripping the belly. 

In a bear, which the hunters eventerated, or opened, I be- 
held the young ones with all their parts diftimft. Brown. 

Evf/ntful. adj. [event and full.] Full of incidents; full of 
changes of fortune. 

Laft feene of all. 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 

Is fecond childifhnefs. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

To Eve'ntilate. v. n. [ eventilo , Latin.] 

1. To winnow ; to lift out. 

2. To examine; to difeufs. Fid. 

Eve'ntual. adj. [from event.] Happening in confequence of 

any thing ; confequential. 

Eventually, adv. [from eventual.] In the event; in the laft 
refult; in the confequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually, difobliged 
you ; and hath made your flame a better return, by reftoring 
you your own heart, than fhe could have done by exchanging 
her’s for it. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

E'ver. adv. [aeppe, Saxon.] 

1. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if ever they will know, whet er 
it be good or evil which hath been fo long retained. Boo <1. 

If thou haft that, which 1 have greater reafon t0 ^ e ie ' e 
now than ever, I mean valour, this might fhew it. ' 

You ferve a matter who is as free from the envy of ftftft s > 
as ever any king was. Bacon’s Advice to h ie,s < 

So few tranflations defer ve praife, that 1 fcarce evettiv- any 

which deferved pardon. .. 1 fh 

The moft fenfual man that ever was in the wotld, ne\er 
fo delicious a pleafure as a clear confcience. Tillotjons erm • 
By repeating any fuch idea of any length of time, ‘ iS 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our _ 
thoughts, and adding them to one another, w,r h° ut £V ‘ f 
ing to the end of fuch addition, we come by ne ^ ^ 
eternity. 

2. At all times; always; without end. v ifi& 

God hath had ever, and ever (hall have, fome 1 

upon the earth. , Hmhr ' k ZL. 

I fee things may ferve long, but not ferve coer. 

Riches endlefs is as poor as Winter, „ 

To him that ever fears he fhall be poor. Shakejp. 

Blinded greatnefs, ever in Civ. ffl* 


Still feeking happy life, makes life a - —■ 

There under ebon fhades, and low-brow dr 
In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. . 

The inclinations of the people muft e'lei ^ fynple. 

fluence, 
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He fhall ever love, and always be 
The fubieeft of my fcorn and cruelty. Dryden’ s Ind. Emp. 

Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of nature, 
though every thing is altered. Dryden’ s Fables, Pref. 

Ever fince that time Lifander has been at the houfe. C 1 atlcr. 

Immortal Vida ! on whofe honour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and critick’s ivy grow, 

Cremona now fhall ever boaft thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pope’s EJays. 
Forever; eternally; to perpetuity.^ 

Men are like a company of poor infe&s, whereof fome are 
bees, delighted with flowers and their fweetnefs ; others beetles, 
delighted^with other kinds of viands ; which, having enjoyed 
for a feafon, they ceafe to be, and exift no more for ever. Loci 
We’ll to the temple : there you’ll find your fon ; 

And there be crown’d, or give him up for ever. A. Phillips. 
It is fometimes reduplicated. 

For ever , and for ever, farewel, Caflius'. Shakefpeare . 

I know a lord who values no leafe, though for a thoufand 
years, nor any eftate that is not for ever and ever. 

The meeting points the fatal lock diflever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. 

At one time, as, ever and anon : that is, at one 
another; now and then. 

So long as Guyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye ; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red. 

The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy Lpueen. 
The fat ones would be ever and anon making fport with 
the lean, and calling them ftarvelings. L’Ejlrange. 

He lay ftretch’d along, 

And ever and anon a filent tear 

Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 

6. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the lefs, be- 
caufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

For a mine undifeovered, neither the owner of the ground 
or any body elle are ever the richer. Collier on Pride. 

It fuffices to the unity of any idea, that it' be confulered as 
one reprefentation or picture, though made up of ever fo many 
particulars. Locke. 

There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man ; 

And all the queftion, wrangle e’er fo long. 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong. Pope’s EJfays. 

7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. As foon as ever he 
had done it; that is, immediately after he had done it. In this 
fenfe it is fcarcely ufed but in familiar language. 

That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words than a parrot, 
and yet the fon of a woman. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. 1. 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they came at the 
bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 

That purfe in your hand, as a twin brother, is as like him as 
ever he can look. Dryden’ s Spa?ii/i ) Fryar. 

As foon as e’er the bird is dead. 

Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame. Prior. 

The title of duke had been funk in the family ever fince the 
attainder of the great duke of Suffolk. Addifon on Italy. 

8. Ever a. Any: [as every, that is, eveji ich or ever each 
is each one, all.] This word is ftill retained in the Scottifh 
dialect. 

I am old, I am old. 

— I love thee better than I love e’er a feurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV . p.n. 

9. It is often contra&ed into e’er. 

10. It is much ufed in compofition in the fenfe of always : as, 
evergreen , green throughout the year; everduring , enduring 
without end. It is added almoft arbitrarily to neutral participles 
and adje£tives, and will be fufficiently explained by the follow- 
ing inftances. 

Ever bubbling, adj. [ever and bubbling.] Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs. 

Panting murmurs, ftill’d out of her breaft, 

That everbubbling fpring. Crajhaw. 

Everburning, adj. [ever and burning.] Unextinguifhed. 
His tail was ttretched out in wond’rous length. 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught ; 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftreogth, 

The everburning lamps from thence it brought. Fai. ghecen. 

Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With everburning fulphur unconfum’d ] Milton’s Par. Loft. 
EverduRing. adj. [ ever and during.] Eternal; enduring 
without-end. & 

Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of fiefh, behold 
the higheft heavens, and thence bring knowledge to contem- 
plate the ever dur ing glory and termlefs joy. Raleigh. 

Heav’n open’d wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious found ! 

On golden hinges moving. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
Evergre'en, adj. [ever and green.] Verdant throughout the year. 

There will I build him 

A monument., and plant it round with fhade 
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Of laurel, evergreen , and branching palm. Milton s Agonift, 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can ne exhaled oy 
the fun, renders the plant evergreen. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ERergreen. n. ft A plant that retains its verdure thiough all 
the feafons. 

Some of the hardieft evergreens may be tranfplanted, efpe- 
cially if the weather be moift and temperate. Evelyn’s Kalend . 

I find you are againft filling anEnglifh garden with ever- 
greens. Addifon s Spell ator, N°. 47 . 7 * 

Everho'nour ed. adj. [ever and honoured.] Always held in 
honour or efteem. 

Mentes, an everhonour’ d name, of old 
High in Ulyffes’ focial lift enroll’d. Pope’s Odyjfey , b. i. 

Everlasting, adj. [ever and lafting.] 

1. Lafting or enduring without end; perpetual; immortal; 
eternal. 

Whether we fhall meet again, I know not ; 

Therefore our everlafting farewel take : 

For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caflius. Shak. Jul. Ccsfar. 
The everlafting life, both of body and foul, in that future 
ftate, whether in blifs or woe, hath been added. Hammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 

Laid in the fcale with everlafting death ! Denham » 

2. It is ufed of paft as well as future eternity, though not fo 
properly. 

Everlasting, n.f. Eternity; eternal duration whether paft 
or future. 

From everlafting to everlafting thou art God. Pft xc. 2. 
We are in God through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is born towards us, from everlafting. Hooker. 
Everlastingly, adv. [f rom everlafting.] Eternally; with- 
out end. 

I’ll hate him cverlaftingly. 

That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakef. Rich. II. 
Many have made themfelves everlafiingly ridiculous. Swift. 
EverlaStingness. n.f. [from everlafting.] Eternity; per- 
petuity; an indefinite duration. 

Nothing could make me fooner to confefs. 

That this world had an everlaftingnefs , 

Than to confider that a year is run 

Since both this lower world’s, and the fun’s fun. 

The luftre and the vigour of this all. 

Did fet. Donne . 

Everli'ving. adj. [ever and living.] Living without end j 
immortal ; eternal ; inceflant. 

Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moft glorious houfe, that glift’reth bright 
With burning ftars and everliving fires. Fairy Ahieen, b. 1. 
In that he is man, he received life from the Father, as from 
the fountain of that everliving Deity. Hooker , b. v. ft 56. 

God’s juftice in the one, arid his goodnefs in the other, is 
exercifed for evermore, as the everliving fubjedts of his re- 
ward and punifhment. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

The inftin£t of brutes and infe£ts can be the efiedl of no- 
thing elfe than the wifdom and fkill of a powerful everliving 
Agent. Newton’s Opt. 

Evermo're. adv. [ever and. ?nore.] Always; eternally. More 
feems an expletive accidentally added, unlefs it fignified origi- 
nally from this tune : as, evermore, always henceforward ; but 
this fenfe has not been ftri&ly preferved. 

It govern’d was, and guided eve n?iore. 

Through wifdom of a matron grave and hoare. Fa. Ljhieen, 
Sparks by nature ever; nore afpire. 

Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs flee. Davies. 
Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre- 
fence of God for evermore, infinitely before the tranfitory plea- 
^ fures of this world. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

EveroRen. adv. [ever and open.] Never clofed; not at any 
time fhut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always watching over 
our actions, and has an everopen ear to hear all our words. 

Taylor s Rule of living holy . 
Everple'asing. adj. [ever and pleaftng.] Delighting at all 
times ; never ceafing to give pleafure. 

The everpleaftng Pamela was content to urge a little farther 
for me. Sidney. 

Forfaking Scheria’s everpleaftng fhore. 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope’s Odyjfey ; 
To Eve'rse. v. a. [everfus,D2Ctin.] To overthrow; to fub- 
vert; to deftroy. 

The foundation of this principle is totally everfed by the 
ingenious commentator upon, immaterial beings. Glanv. Scepft 
To EveRt. v. a. [ everto , Latin.] To deftroy; to over- 
throw. 

A procefs is valid, if the jurifdi&ion of the judge is not 
yet everted and overthrown. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Everwa tchful. adj. [ever and watchful.] Always vigilant. 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’d the fkies. 

Nor clos’d in fleep his everwatebful eyes. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. iv. 
E very. adj. [ in old language everich, that is, ever each ; 
sepep ealc, Saxon.] 

1. Each one of all. Everjrhzs therefore no plural figniflcation. 
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He propofeth unto God their necelfities, and they their own 
requefts for relief in every of them. Hooker, b. v. f 39. 

All the congregation are holy, every one of them. Hum. xvi. 

I he king made this ordonance, that every twelve years 
there feould be fet forth two (hips. Bacons New Atlantis . 

1 he virtue and force of every of thefe three is ferewdly 
allayed. Hammond' s Fundamentals. 

Ariftotle has long fince obferved, how unreafonable it is to 
expedl the fame kind of proof for every thing, which we have 
for fome things. ‘Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Every one, that has any idea of a foot, finds that he can 
repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet. Locke. 

From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flafe from ev’ry cloud. Pope’s Statius. 
2. Every-where. In all places ; in each place. 

The fubftance of the body of Chrift was not every-where 
feen, nor did it every-where fufier death ; every-vjhere it could 
not be entombed : it is not every-where now, being exalted 
into heaven. Hosier , h. v. f 55. 

If I fend my fon abroad, how is it polfible to kecpjiim from 
vice, which is every-where fo in fafhion ? Locke. 

’Tis no-where to be found, or every-where. Pope. 

E'veryoukg. adj. [ever and young .] Not fubjedl to old age, 
or decay ; undecaying. 

Joys every oungi un mix’d with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year. Pope’s Odyjjey, b. iv. 
EVesdropper. n. f [eves and dropper.] Some mean fellow 
that fkulks about a houfe in the nio-ht. 

O 

What makes you liftening there ? Get farther off ; I preach 
not to thee, thou wicked evefdroppcr. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Do but think how decent a habit yon have on, and how 
becoming your fundtion it is to be difguifed like a Have, and 
an evefdropper , under the women’s windows. Dryd. Don Sebajt. 
To Eve'stigate. v. a. [ evcjligo , Lat.] To fearch out. Dipt. 
Eugh. n.f [ This word is fo written by moft writers ; but fince 
the original ip, Saxon, or "Welfh ywen, more favours the 
eafier orthography of yew, I have referred it thither.] A 
tree. 

At the firft ffretch of both his hands he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eugh. Dryd. AEn. 
To EVI CT, v. a. [ evinco , Latin.] 

1. To difpoffefs of by a judicial courfe. 

The law of England would fpeedily eviPl them out of their 
poffefiion, and therefore they held it the beft policy to caff off 
the yoke of Englifh law. Davies on Ireland. 

2. To take away by a fentence of law. 

His lands were eviPtcd from him. K. “James's Declaration. 

3. To prove; to evince. Little ufed. 

This nervous fluid has never been difeovered in live ani- 
mals by the fenfes, however alfifted ; nor its neceflity eviPted 
by any cogent experiment. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Eviction, n.f. [from ev : Pl.] 

1. Difpofleflion or deprivation by a definitive fentence of a court 
of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid afieep, under pretence of arbi- 
trament, and the other party doth cautioufly get the ftart at 
common law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things, 
and no refpect Lad to eviPtion or difpofleffion. Bacon, 

2. Proof; evidence; certain teflimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queftion, in all our debates, 
but rather as an expedient for peace than an eviPtion of the 
right. L’EJlranges Fables. 

EVIDENCE, n.f. [French.] 

1. The flate of being evident ; clearnefs ; indubitable certainty; 
notoriety. 

2. Teflimony; proof. 

I had delivered the evidence of the purchafe unto Baruch. 

Jer. xxxii. 16. 

Unreafonable it i§ to expecl the fame kind of proof and 
evidence for every thing, which we have for fome things. Fihot. 

Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, has left 
11s an evidence, under his own hand, how much he was verfed 
in country aff airs. Locke . 

They bear evidence to a hi (lory in defence of Chriftianity, 
the truth of which hiflory was their motive to embrace 
Chriftianity. Adclifon cn the Chri/iian Religion. 

3. Witnefs; one that gives evidence. In this fen fe it is fome- 
times plural ; as, the evidence were fworn : but fometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as evidences. 

To fwear he faw three inches through a door, 

As Afiatick evidences fwore. Drydens Juvenal , Sat. vii. 

There are books extant, which they mufl needs allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafling tables of right reafon. Bentley. 

To E'vidence. v. a. [from the noun.] 

X. 7 'o prove; to evince. 

If they be principles evident of themfelves, they need 
nothing to evidence them. Tillotfon s Sermons, Preface. 

Thefe things the Chriftian religion require, as might be 
evidenced from texts. I Ulotfon, Sermon v. 
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2. To {hew; to make difeovery of. 

Thou on earth had’fl profper’d, which thy looks 
Now alfo evidence. Miltons Pcradife Loft , b. x. / „ 6 . 
Evident, adj. [French.] Plain ; apparent; notorious. ’ " 

It is evident , in the general frame of nature, that'thiro* 
moft manifefl unto fenfe have proved obfeure unto the ur.def 
Handing. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v j. c ‘ ^ 

In this flate they are incapable of making cor.quefts i-po' 
their neighbours, which is evident to all that know their con- 
flitutions. Tcrtl' 

Children minded not what was faid, when it was evtdt 
to them that no attention was fufficient. p 0 ,f 

Evidently, adv. [from evident.] Apparently; certainly, 
undeniably. ^ ' 5 

Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial pow’r and full effedls of love. p r : [Dr 

The printing private letters is the worft fort of betraying 
converfation, as it has evidently the moft extenflve ill confe- 
quences. 

E'VIL. adj. [ypel, Saxon ; cuvel, Dutch.] 

1. Having bad qualities of any kind ; not good. 

He hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Ifraeh 

Dent xxii. 19. 

An evil difeafe cleaveth fall unto him ; and now that he 
lieth, he (hall rife up no more. P/.xW. 8. 

The good fig’s very good, and the evil very evil, that can- 
not be eaten they are fo evil. Jeremiah xxiv. 3, 

That hour he cured many of evil fpirits. Luke vii. 21. 

2. Wicked ; bad ; corrupt. 

Is thine eye evil, becaufe I am good? Matt xx. 15. 

The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. Gen, 

3. Unhappy; miferable ; calamitous. 

And the officers did fee that they were in evil cafe. Ex. v. 
All the days of the afflidled are evil. Prov. xv. 15. 

4. Mifchievous ; deflrudlive ; ravenous. 

It is my foil’s coat ; an evil beaft hath devoured him. Gen. 
E'vil. n. f. [generally contracted to ///.J 

1. Wickednefs ; a crime. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shakcjy care’s Macbeth, 

2. Injury; mifehief. 

Whofo rewardeth evil for good, evil fhall not depart from 
his houfe. Prov. xvii. 13. 

Let thine enemies, and they that feek evil to my Lord, be 
as Nabal. 1 So. xxv. 2 6. 

3. Malignity; corruption. 

The heart of the fons of men is full of evil. Ecclef. ix. 

4. Misfortune; calamity. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and fhall we 

• • ^ fy j • • 

not receive evil. JW 11 1C ‘ 

A prudent man forefeeth the evil , and hideth hinifilf. Pt'cv. 
If we will ftand boggling at imaginary evils, let us never 
blame a horfe for ftarting at a fhadow. Uhjlrarge. 

Evil is what is apt to produce or increafe any pain, or 
diminifh any pleafure in us ; or el fe to procure us any evil, or 
deprive us of any good. hoise. 

5. Malady ; difeafe : as, the king’s evil. 

At his touchy 

Such fandlity hath heaven given his hand. 

They prefently amend. 

What’s the difeafe he means ? 

’Tis call’d the evil. _ Shakefpcare’ s Macbeth. 

EVil. adv. [commonly contrafled to ill.] 

1 . Not well in whatever refpedl. 

Ah, froward Claxence, evil it befeems thee, 

To flatter Henry, and forfake thy brother ! Shak. hen. V l. 
’.. Not well; not virtuoufly ; not innocently. 

If I have fpoken evil, bear witntfs of the evil-, but iMver, 

why fmiteft thou me. J°^ n XV1H ‘ 2 

3. Not well; not happily; not fortunately. 

It went evil with his houfe. 


I) cut. vii. 23 



4. Injurioufly ; not kindly. • 

. The Egyptians evident reated us, and afflitfed us Deft • * 

5. It is often ufed in competition to give a bad meaning 

word ; but in this, as in all other cafes, it is in m 
dialedl generally contracted to HI. dif- 

lulaffe'cted. adj. [evd and ajfePled.] Not m , 


pofed to kindnefs. 1 mac Je 

The unbelieving Jews flirted up the Gentiles, a 
their minds evilaffePled againft the brethren. [ com . 

Evildo'er. n.f ( e ’.Vil anc \ doer .] Malefactor.; one that con- 

Whereas they fpeak evil againft you as evddoen,?^ ' 

there is no trufting to the force of nature, nor 
words, except it be corroborate by cu tom. Deformity- 
jilfa you redness. n.f [from evdfavoured.] Hctor ^ 
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Thou {halt not facrifice unto the Lord any bullock, or 
fheep, wherein is blemifh or any evilfavourcdnefs. Deutr. xvii. 

E'villy. adv. [from evil.] Not well. 

This a£t, fo evilly born, fhall cool the heaits 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. Shak. K. John. 
Evilmi'nded. adj. [evil and mind.] Malicious; mifchievous; 
malignant ; wicked ; infidious. 

But moft fhe fear’d, that travelling fo late, 1 

Some evilminded beafts might lie in wait, S 

And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden hate. Dryden. j 
E'vilness. n.f. [from evil.] Contrariety to goodnefs ; bad- 

nefs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodnefs and congruity, or evdnefs, unhtnels, 
and unfeafonablenefs of moral or natural aft ions, falls not 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. Hale’s Grig of Mankind. 
Evilspe'aking. n.f. [evil and fpeaking.] Slander; defama- 
tion ; calumny ; cenforioufnefs. 

Wherefore laving afide all malice anti all guile, and hypo- 
crifies and envies, and all evilfpeakings. . 1 Pet. ii. 1. 

Evilwi'shing. adj. [evil and wijh ] Wifhing evil to ; having 

no good will. . .. 

They having heard of this fudden going out with fo lmall 
a company, in a country full of eviiwijhing minds towards 
him, followed him. Sidney, b. ii. 

Evilwo'rker. n.f [evil and work.] One who does ill. 

Beware of dogs, beware of evilworkers. Phil. m. 3* 

To EVPNCE. v. a. [ evinco , Latin.] To prove; tc/ fhow ; 
to manifeft ; to make evident. 

Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. x ii. 

That religion, teaching a future ftate of fouls, is a proba- 
bility ; and that its contrary cannot, with equal probability, 
be proved, we have evinced. South s Sermons. 

The greater the abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow. 

Atterbury s Sermons , Preface. 

Evi'ncible. adj. [from evince.] Capable of proof; demon- 
ftrable. 

Implanted inftimfls in brutes are in themfelves highly rea- 
fonable and ufeful to their ends, and evincible by true reafon to 
be fuch. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Evi'ncibly- adv. [from evincible.] In iuch a manner as to 
force conviiStion. 

To E'virate. v. a. [eviratus, Latin.] To deprive of man- 
hood; to emafculate. DiPi. 

To Eviscerate, v. a. [ evifeero , Latin.] To embowel; to 
draw ; to deprive of the entrails ; to fearch within the en- 
trails. 

E'vitaele. adj. [evitabilis, Latin.] Avoidable; that may be 
efcapcd or fhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable , we take 
one ; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great urgency, 
were not otherwife to be taken. Hooker , b. i. J. 8. 

To E'VITATE. v. a. [evito, Latin.] To avoid; tofliun; to 
efcape. 

Therein {he doth evitate and {hun 

A thoufand irreligious curfed hours, 

<_/ 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her Shak. 
Evita'tion. n.f [from evitate.] The a£l of avoiding. Dipt. 
Evite ; rnal. adj .s [ aviternus , Latin.] Eternal in a .limited 
fenfe; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 
Evite^nity. n f [av ternitas, low Lat.] Duration not infi- 
nitely, but indefinitely long. 

Eu'logy. n.J'. [eu and Xoy© 3 .] Praife ; encomium; pane- 
gyrick. 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through hearing 
the praifes and famous eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up 
to affect the like commendations. Spenfer on Ireland. 

EWNUCH. n.f [£uva;£<pp'.] One that is cattrated or emaf- 
culated. 

He hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it an eunuch. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much ot Venus 
doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable to ge- 
nerate, are neverthelefs alfo dimfighted. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 
So charm’d you were, you ceas’d awhile to doat 
On nonfenfe gargl’d in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. - 

To Eu'nuchate. v. a. To make an eunuch. 

It were an impolfiblc a£t to eurtuchate or caftrate themfelves. 

Braun’s Vulgar Errcurs , b. viii. c. 4. 
Evoca'tion. n.f [ evocatio , Latin.] The a£l of calling out. 
Inftead of a defeent into hell, it fee-ms rather a conjuring 
up or an evocation of the dead from hell. Notes to Po]e s.Odyffey. 
Evola'tion. n.f [evolo, Latin.] The acl of flying away. 
ToEVOTVE. v. a. [evolve, Latin.] To unfold; to dif- 
entangle. 

The animal foul fooner expands and evolves itfelf to its 
full orb and extent than the human foul Hale’s Orig. of Mank. 

This little adlive principle, as the body increafeth and 
dilateth, evolveth, diffufeth, and expandeth, if not his Tub- 
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To Evo'lve. V . n . To open itfelf ; to difclofe ltfel . 

Ambrofial odours 

Does round the air evolving feents diffule , 

The holy ground is wet with heav’nly dew 7 #. 

Evo'lvent. n . f . [ evolvens , Latin.] 

Evolu'tIon. n.f [ evolutus ,. Latin.] 

The adl of unrolling or unfolding. 

The feries of things unrolled or unfolded 
The whole evolution of ages, from everlafling to everlalt 
fo collectedly and prefent.ficlcly teprefcnted to God at 


Prior 0 
Harris . 


1. 

2. 


once, 


as if all things which ever were, are, or fhall be, were 
at this very inftant, and fo always, really prefent and exiflent 
Kfp'him More s Divine Dialogues. 

,, dUeometry.] The equable evolution of the periphery of 
acircTe? or Ly other curve, is fuch a gradual approach o the 
circumference to re&itude, as that all its parts do meet g 
ther, and equally evolve or unbend ; fo that the fame in - 
comes fucceffively a lefs arch of a reciprocally great: er circl» 
’till at laft they turn into a ftrait line. In the Philof. l yanl- 
adtions, N ,f . 260. you have a new quadratnx to the^ircle, 

found by this means. . . * 

4. [In tadticks.] The motion made by a body of men 111 
changing their pofture, or form of drawing up, either to 
make good the ground they are upon, or to poflefs themfelves 
of another; that fo they may attack the enemy, or receive 
his onfet more advantageoufly. And thefe evolutions are 
doubling of ranks or files, countermarches, and wheelings. 

This fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline bodies 
was preceded by almoft innumerable evolutions , which were fo 
various, that the little bodies came to obvert to each other 
thofe parts by which they might be beft faftened together. Beyle . 
c;. Evolution of Powers [in algebra]. Extradting of roots 
from any given power, being the reverfe o» involution. Hair. 
EvomFtion. n. /. [ evomo , Latin. ] I he acL of vomiting 
out. . DiPt- 

Euphonical, adj. [from euphony.] Sounding agreeably. DiPt. 
EU'PHONY. n. f [lulpoivlcc.] An agreeable found; the con- 
trary to harfhnefs. 

Eupho'rbium. n.f 
r. A plant. 

It hath flowers and fruit like the Tpurge, and is alfo full of 
an hot {harp milky juice. The plants are angular, and 
fhaped fomewhat like the cereus or torch-thiftle. It is com- 
monly befet with fpines, and for the moft part hath no 
leaves. _ Miller • 

2. A gum refin, brought to us always in drops or grains, of a 
bright yellow, between a ftraw and a gold colour, and a 
fmooth gloffy furface. It has no great fmell, but its tafte is 
violently acrid and naufeous. It is produced in the remoter 
parts of Africa, whence it is fent to Sallee, and thence tranf- 
ported into Europe. The plant is alfo common on the coait 
of Malabar ; but the Africans only know the fecret of col- 
ledling the gum. It is ufed medicinally in finapifms. Hill . 

Eu'phrasy. n.f [euphrafia, Latin.] 1 he herb eyebright ; a 
plant fuppofed to clear the fight. 

Then purg’d with cuphrafy, and rue, 

The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee ; 

And from the well of life three drops inftill’d. Milt. P.LoJI. 
EyRo'cLYDON. n.f. [tu^oxAudwv.] A wind which blows be- 
tween the Eaft and North, and is very dangerous in the Me- 
diterranean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, which falls 
fuddenly on fhips, makes them tack about, and fometimes 
caufes them to founder, as Pliny obferves. Calmet. 

There arofe againft it a tempefluous wind called euroclydon. 

APIs xxvii. 14. 

Europe'an. adj. [europaus, Latin.] Belonging to Europe. 

Mean while the Spaniards in America, 

Near. to the line the fun approaching faw, 

And hop'd their European coafts to find 

Clear’d from our {hips by the autumnal wind. Waller ; 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ! Dryden’ s eEn, 

Pie alone defy’d 

The European thrones combin’d, and Hill 
Had fet at nought their machinations vain. Phillips . 

Eu'rus. n.f [Latin.] The Eaft wind. 

Eurus , as all other winds, mull be drawn with blown 
cheeks, wings upon his {boulders, and his body the colour of 
the tawny moon. Peacham. 

E'urythmy. n. f. [eu^u^.^.] Harmony; regular and 
fymmetrical meafure. 

EU-THAU' 'ASIA, l j ] An eafy death. 

Eutha'nasy. } 7 

A recovery, in my cafe, and at my age, is impolfible : the 
kindeft wife of my friends is euthanafia , Arbuthnot. 

Evu'lsion. n.f [cvulfo, Latin.] The a£l of plucking out. 
From a ftricl enquiry we cannot maintain the evuljton, or 
biting off any parts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 2. 
Evulga'tion. n.f. [evu’go, Latin.] The a£l of divulging; 
publication. Dipt. 

8 K Ewe, 
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EwK. n.f. [eope, Saxon.] The fhe-ftieep; the female to the 
ram. 

Abraham fet feven ewe lambs by themfelves. Gen. xxi. 28. 
Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bac. N. Hijl. 

„ Hafte the facrifice; 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chufe; 

And for Diana feven unfpotted ewes. Dryden’s JEn. b. viii. 

E'WER. n.f. [from eau, perhaps anciently eu, water.] A vef- 
fel in which water is brought for waffling the hands. 

I dreamt of a filver bafon and ewer to-night. Shakef Timon. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers; 

Another bear the ewer ; a third a diaper; 

And fay, wil’t pleafe your lordfhip cool your hands '? Shak . 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool, tranflucent fprings ; 

With copious water the bright vafe fupplies 
A filver laver, of capacious fize : 

They wafh. Pope’s Odyffiey, b. i. 1 . 179. 

E'wRY. n.f. [from ewer.] An office in the king’s houfhold, 
where they take care of the linen for the king’s table, lay the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver ewers after dinner. Didi. 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often prefixed to compounded words; 
fometimes meaning out , as exhauft , to draw out\ fometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and fometimes producing little 
alteration. 

To EXACE'RBATE. v.a. [exacerlo, Latin.] To imbitter; 
to exafperate ; to heighten any malignant quality. 

ExACERB aTion. n.f [from exacerbate.'] 

1. Encreafe of malignity; augmented fQrce or feverity. 

2. Height of a difeale ; paroxyfm. 

The patient may ftrive, by little and little, to overcome the 
fymptom in exacerbation ; and fo, by time, turn fuffering into 
nature. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 61. 

Watchfulnefs and delirium, and exacerbation , every other 
day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Exacerva'tion. n.f [acervus, Latin ] The adt of heaping 
up. n Didi. 

EXA'CT. ad]. [ exadt us , Latin.] * 

I. Nice; without failure ; without deviation from rule. 

All this, exadt to rule, were brought about. 

Were but in a combat in the lifts left out. Pope’s EJf on Cr it. 

'2. Methodical ; not negligently performed. 

What if you and I enquire how money matters ftand be- 
tween us ? — With all my heart, I love exadi dealing ; and let 
Hocus audit. Arbuthnot’ s John Bull '. 

3. Accurate ; not negligent. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the feats of their anceftors, to 
make way for fuch new mafters as have been more exadt in 
their accounts than themfelves. Spectator, N Q . 174. 

4. Honeft; ftrief ; punctual. 

In my doings I was exadt. » Eccluf li. 19. 

To Exa'ct. v. a. [ exigo , exadius , Latin ] 

1. To require authoritatively. 

Thou now ex adf ft the penalty, 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flefti. Shakcfp. 
Of a foreigner thou mayeft^rad? it again ; but that which 
is thine with thy brother, thine hand fhall releafe. Dcut. xv. 3. 
Exadt of fervants to be faithful and diligent. Taylor. 

From us his foes pronounc’d glory he exadls. Milton . 

The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exadls feverity from all our thoughts. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. To demand of right. 

Years of fervice paft, 

From grateful fouls exadt reward at laft. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
Where they defign a recompence for benefits received, they 
are lefs folicitous to make it when it is exadt ed. Smalridge. 

3. To fummon; to enjoin. 

Let us defeend now therefore from this top 
Of fpeculation ; for the hour precife 
Exadt s our parting hence. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. xii. 

Duty, 

And juftice to my father’s foul, exadt 

This cruel piety. Denham’s Sophy. 

To Exa'ct. v.n. To pra&ife extortion. 

The enemy fhall not exadt upon him. Pf lxxx. 22. 

Exa'cter. n. f. [from exadt.] 

1. Extortioner; one who claims more than his due, or claims 

his due with outrage and feverity. 

The poller and exadter of fees juftifies the common refem- 
blance of the courts of juftice to the bufh, whereunto while 
the ftieep flies for defence in weather, he is fure to lofe part 
of the fleece. Bacon s Efjays , Civ. and AI01 . 

I will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine cxadlcrs 

righte’oufnefs. V' ^ x * 1 T 

2 . He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, efpecially that the exacier of the 
oath did neither ufe exhortation, nor examining of them for 
taking thereof, were eafily fuborned to make an affidavit for 
mone y. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

3. One who is fevere in his injunctions or his demands. 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more rigorous 
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txaSlers upon others, than fuch whofe pride W9 . r„, , 

d,f P°[ ed to the obedience of lawful conftitutions 
The grateful perfon being ftill the moft fevere 7 , «"• 
himfelf, not only confeffes, but proclaims his debts T oi 
1 here is no way to deal with this man of reafon' ,V - k 
exafier of ftrifl demonftration for things which ’ ™ s ri 
of it. 

Exaction, n.f. [from exadt.] 


The act of making an authoritative demand 


force. 


rigid 
are not capable 
TUlotjon. 

or Iev ying by 


If he fhould break his day, what ffiould I a a i n 
by the exadiion of the forfeiture r Shak. Mach V • 

2. Extortion ; unjuft demand. ^ * Ven '«> 

They vent reproaches 
Moft bitterly on you, for putter-on 

Of thefe exactions. Skahfpecre’s thm Vltt 

. Remove violence and fpoil, and execute judo-ment 1 a ft 
tice; take away your exadt ions from my people? F? v i JU ' 
As the fir ft earl did firft raife the greatnefs of that houfe'b ' 
Irifh exadt ions and oppreffions; foGirald the laft earl didat’l 1 
ruin and reduce it to nothing, by ufing the like extortions. * 

a 11 , Davies’s State of btLj 

3. Atoll; a tribute feverely levied. 

. The y have not m ade bridges over the rivers for theconve 
nience of their fubjeds as well as ftrangers, who pay an un* 
reafon able exadiion at every ferry upon the leaft uiinv of th? 

r W f CrS - ; rr Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Exactly, adv. [from exadt.] Accurately; nicely ; thoroughly 
Both of ’em knew mankind exadt ly well ; for both of 
began that ftudy in themfelves. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 

The religion they profefs is fuch, that the more exadtp it is 
fifted by pure unbiafted reafon, the more reafonable ftill it will 

be found. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Exactness. n.f [from exadt.] 

1. Accuracy; nicety; ftr id conformity to rule or fymmetry. 

The experiments were all made with the utmoft exadinefs 
and circumfpedion. Woodward on Fofflls. 

In wit, as nature, what affeds our hearts 
Is not th’ exadinefs of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full refult of all. Pope’s Eff. onCrit. 
The balance muft be held by a third hand, who is to deal 
power with the utmoft exadinefs into the feveral feales. Swift. 

2. Regularity of condud; ftridnefs of manners; care not to 
deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms with 
men, before that inward exadinefs of confcience before 
God. King Charles. 

They think that their exadinefs in one duty will attonefor 
their negled of another. Rogers. 

To EXAGGERATE, v. a. [exaggero, Latin.] To heighten 
by reprefentation ; to enlarge by hyperbolical expreftions. 

He had exaggerated , as pathetically as he could, the fenfe 
the people generally had, even defpair of ever feeing an end 
of the calamities. Clarendon, viii. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 399. 

Exaggeration, n. f. [from exaggerate.] 

1. The ad of heaping together ; an heap; an accumulation. 

Some towns, that were anciently havens and ports, are 
now, by exaggeration of fand between thofe towns and the 
fea, converted into firm land. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condefcenfions in the prince 
to pafs good laws, would have an odd found at Weft- 
minfter. Swift. 

To Exa/gitate. v. a. [ exagito , Latin.] 

1. To {hake; to put in motion. 

The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. Arbuthnot. 

2. To reproach; to purfue with invedives. This fenfe is now 
difufed, being purely Latin. 

This their defed and imperfedion I had rather lament in 
fuch cafe than ex -agitate. Hooker , b. m* 

ExacitaTion. n.f. [from exagitate.] The ad of Ihaking, 

or agitating. ! ' 

To EXALT, v.a. [exalter, French ; altus , Latin ; exalte , low 

Latin.] 

1. To raife on high. 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto nea 1 
{halt be brought down to hell. Mot. xi. 23- 

2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. _ , 

Exalt him that is low, and abafe him that is high- ; 
As vet exalted thou tbyfelf againft my people, tia 

wilt not let them go ? f ... f 

How long {hall mine enemy be exalted over me. ry- x 

3. To elevate to joy or confidence. , • „ wn 

The covenanters who underftood the court, an 

want of ftrength, were very reafonably ex “ l f‘f £ J^ L & 


fuccefs. 


the 


How much foever the king’s friends were dejeded upon ^ 
paffing thofe two ads, it is certain, they who 0 U y y, a t foe ver 
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whatfoever he loft were mightily exalted, and ^ 

felves now fuperior to any oppofition. Dry den s /En. Dedica . 
a Topraife; to extol; to magnify. 

4 * (/magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 

thcr ° ^ 3 * 

c To raife up in oppofition : a fcriptural phrafe. 

5 ’ Ao-ainft whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and lift up dune 
eyes on high? 2 Kings xix. 22. 

6. To intend ; to enforce. 

Now Mars, {he faid, let fame exalt her voice ; # 

Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. . Prior. 

7. To heighten ; to improve ; to refine by fire, as in chermftr) . 
l ' The wild animals have more exercife, have their juices 

more elaborated and excited; but, for the fame reafon, the 
fibres are harder, efpecially when old. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 
With chvmick art exalts the min ral, pow rs, 

And draws 'the aromatick fouls of flow’rs. _ Pope. 

They meditate what will be the effed of their compofition, 
and whether the virtues of the one will exalt or diminiffi the 
force of the other, or con ed any, of its nocent qualities. Watts. 

8. To elevate in didion or fert ti men t. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted {trains, 1 

Sicilian mufes, through thefe happy plains, r 

Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. Kojc. j 
Exalta'tion. n.f. [from exalt.] 

3. The ad of raffing on high. < 

2. Elevation to power, or dignity. 

She put off the garments of widowhood, for th e exaltation 

of thofe that were opprefled. . Jfdtth xvi. b. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an 
humiliation of manhood; for which caufe there Allowed, 
upon the latter, an exaltation of that which was humbled; for 
with power he created the world, but reftored it by obedience. 

Hooker, b. v. J. 54. 

3. Moft elevated ftate ; ftate of greatnefs or dignity. 

I wonder’d at my flight and change < 

To this hfoh exaltation. Milton] s Paradife Left, b. v. 1 . 90. 
In God all perfedions, in their higheft degree and exalia- 
Cm, meet together. , Tillctjcn, Sermon u 

You are as much efteemed, and as much beloved, perhaps 

more dreaded, than ever you wore in your higheft exalta- 
. ■ Sim ft. 

4. rln pharmacy.] Raifing a medicine to a higher degree of 
virtue, or an increafeof the moft remarkable property of any 

body. ... • 

r. Dignity of a planet in which its powers are increaled. 

Aftrologers tell us, that the fun receives his exaltation in the 

fign Aries. _ . . . r . Dr y dcn - 

Exa'men. n.f [ Latin. ] Examination; difquilition ; en- 

quiry. ’ . .... 

This confidered together with a ftrid account, and critical 

ex amen of reafon, will alfo diftrad the witty determinations 
of aftrology. Browns Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. c. 12. 

Exa'minate. n.f [ examinatus, Latin.] The perfon exa- 
mined. 

In an examination where a freed fervant, who having 
power with Claudius, very faucily had almoft all the words, 
afked in fcorn one of the examinates , who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus ; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done ? He anfwered, I 
would have ftood behind his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 
ExaminaTion. n. J. [ examinatio , Latin.] The ad of exa- 
mining by queftions, or experiment ; accurate difquifition. 

I have brought him forth, that, after examination had, I 
might have fomewhat to write. Adis xxv. 26. 

Different men leaving out or putting in feveral fimple ideas, 
according to their various examination, {kill, or obfervation of 
the fubjed, have different effences. Locke. 

Examina'tor. n. f. [ Latin.] An examiner; an en- 
quirer. 

An inference, not of power to perfuade a ferious exami- 
nator. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

To EXAMINE. v.a. [examino, Latin.] 

1. To try a perfon accufed or fufpeded by interrogatories. 

Let 'them examine themfelves whether they repent them 
truly. Ck. Cat. 

If we this day be examined of the good deed done to the 
impotent ma«. Adis iv. 9. 

We ought, before it be too late, to examine our fouls, and 
provide for futurity. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

2. To interrogate a witnefs. 

Command his accufers to come unto thee, by examining of 
whom thyfelf mayeft take knowledge of all thefe things. Adis. 

3. To try the truth or falihood of any propofition. 

4. To try by experiment, or obfervation ; narrowly fift; fcan. 

To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 
Of being well read over thrice at leaft. 

Compare each phrafe, examine ev’ry line. 

Weigh ev’ry word, and every thought refine. 

5- To make enquiry into ; to fearch into ; to ferutinife. 

When I began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, I found it had a near connexion with words, foe he. 
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Exa'miner. n.f. [from examine .] 

1. One who interrogates a criminal or evidence. 

A crafty clerk, commiffioner, or examiner , will make a 
witnefs fpeak what he truly never meant. Hale’s Law of Engl. 

2. One who fearches or tries any thing ; one who ferutinifes. 

So much diligence is not altogether necefiary, but it will 
promote the fuccefs of the experiments, and by a very feru- 
pulous examiner of things deferves to be applied. Newt. Opt. 

Exa'mplary. adj. [from example.] Serving for example or 
pattern ; propofed to imitation. 

We are not of opinion that nature, in working, hath before 
her certain examplary draughts or patterns, which fubfifting in 
the bofom of the Higheft, and being thence difeovered, file 
fixeth her eye upon them. Hooker , b. i. f. 3. 

EXAMPLE, n.f. \_excmple , French ; exemplum , Latin.] 

1. Copy or pattern ; that which is propofed to be refembled or 
imitated. 

The example and pattern of thofe his creatures he beheld 
in all eternity. Raleigh’s Hijlcry of the World . 

2. Precedent; former inftance of the like. 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temp’rate order in fo fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakcfp care’s King John. 

3. Precedent of good. 

Let us {hew an example to our brethren. Judith viii. 24. 

Taught this by his example, whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleft ! Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

4. A perfon fit to be propofed as a pattern. 

Be thou an example of the believers. 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

5. One punifhed for the admonition of others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themfelves over to fornica- 
tion, are fet forth tor an example , fullering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. _ ... J ude vii * 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefent, men take example at it ; and when 
it is gone, they defire it. Wifd. iv. 2. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force on the 
a&ions of men. Rogers , Sermon 4. 

7. Inftance ; illuftration of a general pofition by fome particu- 
lar fpecification. 

Can we, for example, give the praife of valour to a man, 
who, feeing his gods prophaned, ftiould want the courage to 
defend them ? _ Dryden’s Virg. Mn. Dedication . 

8. Inftance in which a rule is illuftrated by an application. 

My reafon is fufficiently convinced both of the truth and 
ufefulnefs of his precepts : it is to pretend that I have, at leaft: 
in fome places, made examples to his rules. Dryden. 

To Exa'mple. v.a. [from the noun.] To exampdify; to 
give an inftance of. 1 

The proof whereof I faw fufficiently exampled in thefe late 
wars of Munfter. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

Exa'nguious. adj. [ exanguis , Latin.] Having no blood i 
formed with animal juices, not fanguincous. 

Hereby they confound the generation of per/eft animals 
with imperfect, fanguineous with exanguious . Brown. 

The infe&s, if we take in the exanguious, both terreftiai 
and aquatick, may for number vie even with plants. Ray, 

ExaTimate. adj. [ exanimatus , Latin.] 

j. Lifelefs; dead. 

2. Spiritlefs ; deprefled. 

The grey morn 

Lifts her pale luftre on the paler wretch, 

Exanimate by love. Thomfon’s Spring, 1. 1047. 

Exanima tion. n. f [ from exanimate. ] Deprivation of 

TtT r r ■ ■ t . Din. 

Exa nimous. auj. [ exanmus , Latin.] Lifelefs; dead* killed 
EXANTHEMATA, n.f. [ ] EiWcenS • 

eruptions; breaking out; puftules. 

Exanthe'matous. adj. [from exanthemata.] Puftulous * ef- 
florefeent ; eruptive. 

To EXAN TLA'l E. n. f [exanth, Latin.] 

1. To draw out. 

2. To exhauft; to wafte away. 

By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated, or unable 
aft their parts any longer. Scept cfn. 

Exantla tjon. n.f [from exantlate.] The a& of drawing 
out ; exhauftion. 0 

EaAra 1 ion. n.f [exaro, Lat,] The manual adt of 
the manner of manual writing. 

Exarticula'tion. n.f. [ex and articulus , Latin.] The dif- 
location of a joint. J 

To EXA'SPEPvATE. v.a. [exafpero,\j2A\r\b] 

1. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate; to ano-er • 

furious. 0 3 

J o take the widow, 

Exafperates , makes mad her fifter Goneril. Shak K T .... 

h * ^ 01 ° who run into Jnews a nd politicks 

have fomething to exafperate them againft the king of France.* 

2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate^ to f^bkter ^ 

Matters grew more exafperau between the two kings of 

England 



writing- * 

Didi. 
e dif- 
Didi. 

to make 
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England and France, for the auxiliary forces of French and 
Englifti were much blooded one againft another. Bacon. 

When our ambition is unable to attain its end, it is not 
only wearied, but exafperated too at the vanity of its labours. 

Parnel to Pope . 

3. To exacerbate; to heighten malignity. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour already contained 
^ in the part, and fo exafperate it Bacons Natural Hijlory. 
Exaspera'ter. n. f [from exafperate .] He that exafperates, 
or provokes ; a provoker. 

Exaspera'tion. n.f [from exafperate .j 

1. Aggravation ; malignant representation . 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members; my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exafperations they 
could. KP>g Charles. 

2. Provocation: irritation; incitement to rage. 

Their ill ufage and exafperations of him, and his zeal for 
maintaining his argument, difpofed him to take liberty. Woodw. 
To EX AlFCT ORATE, v. a. [ekauftoro, Latin.] 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriflianity, were 
by the church treated with no other punifhment than excom- 
munication, and by exaudiorating and depriving them of their 
degrees therein. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Exautora'tion. n.f. [from ex au'dlorate.'] 

1. Difmiftion from fervice. 

2. Deprivation; degradation. 

Depofition, degradation, or exauR oration, is nothing elfe 
but the removing of a perfon from fome dignity or order in 
the church, and the depriving him of his ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ments. Aylijfe s Parergon. 

ExCANDe ' sCEKCE . 7 r r 7 r T l 
t? — t 1 «./. [excandeco, Latin. 1 

LXCANDE SCENCY. ) J 1 J J 

1. Heat; the ftate of growing hot. 

2. Anger ; the ftate of growing angry. 

Excanta'tion. n.f [ excanto , Latin.] Difenchantment by 
a counter-charm. 

To Ex c agnate, v. a. [ex and carncs, Latin.] To clear from 
fiefh. 

The fpleen is moft curioufly excarnated , and the veffels 
filled with wax, whereby its fibres and veffels are very well 
feen. Grew' s Mufaum. 

Excarnifica'tion. n.f [< excarnifico , Latin.] The act of 
taking away the flefli. 

To E'XCAVATE. v. a. [excavo, Latin.] To hollow; to cut 
into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the brim, were 
of that wonderful fmalnefs, that Faber put a thoufand of them 
into an excavated pepper-corn. Ray on the Creation. 

Though nitrous tempefts, and clandeftine death, 

Fill’d die deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. 

Which form’d with art, and wrought with endlefs toil, 

Ran through the faithlefs excavated foil, 

See the unweary’d Briton delves his way, 

And to the caverns lets in war and day. Blackm. Creation. 
Flat thecae, fome like hats, fome like buttons, excavated 
in the middle. Derhams Phyftco-Theclogy. 

Excava'tion. n.f. [from excavate.'] 

1. The a£t of cutting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed ; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hollowed parts 
of pillars, the total objetft appeareth the bigger ; and fo, as 
much as thofe excavations do fubftra<ft, is fupplied by a fallacy 
of the fio-ht. IVottons Architecture. 

To EXCETD. v. a. [ excedo , Latin.] 

1. To go beyond ; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an inch in 
thicknefs. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 1 Kings x. 23. 
To Exce'ed. v. n. 

1. To go too far ; to pafs the bounds of fitnefs. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe reverent pof- 
tures and great attention, remembering that we fpeak to God, 
in our reverence to whom we cannot poftibly exceed. Taylor. 

2. To go beyoi^d any limits. 

Forty ftripes he may give him, and not exceed. Deutr. xxv. 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

Juftice muft punifti the rebellious deed ; 

Yet punifh fo, as pity fhall exceed. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
ExseYding. participial adj. [from exceed.] Great in quan- 
tity, extent, or duration. 

He faith, that cities were built an exceeding fpace of time 
before the great flood. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Exceeding, adv. [ I his word is not analogical, but has been 
long admitted and eftablilhed.] In a very great degree; emi- 
nently. 

The country is fuppofed to be exceeding rich. Abbot. 

The Genoefe were exceeding powerful by fea, and had 
many places in the Eaft, and contended often with the Vene- 
tian* for fuperiority, Raleigh. 
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cu ^^^.^ Pr0Udly5 Iet n0t usance 

The aaion of the Iliad and that of the ^neid J 


come 
“• 3 ' 

Were in 

diverfified by the invention of ’epifodes,"' »d themSt - 
the gods Addifon’ ! SpeBator, N° if 

. T he fe , rum ° f £t *e affords, by Affiliation, an „„ 
mg limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline. Arhtlm TV 
Exce kdingly. adv. [from exceeding ] To a vreit- 1 ?W * 

greatly ; very much. ^ £rat de S r «; 

They cried out the more exceedingly , crucify him. Mm v„ 
Ifaac trembled exceedingly. ..’ xv * 

I he earl of Surrey, heutenant of Ireland, was much feared 
of the king s enemies, and exceedingly beloved of the |d„„v 

fU T S ' n , , • Hoorn »bSt 

1 rectous Hones .ook exceedingly well, when they are fa in 

thofe places which we would make to come out of the nir 

£ T ,. . Dry den’s DufX 

Js not this medium exceedingly more rare and fubtile than 

txceedin ib more el ^ick and aefive ? Neivt. On 
o EXCEL. v a. [excel! o, Latin.] To outgo in good quali- 
ties ; to lurpafs, 

Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays; 

Tea both excels, which you vouchfai'e to praife. 

How heroes rife, how patriots fet. 

Thy father’s bloom and death may tell ; 

Excelling others, thefe were great ; 

Thou, greater ftiJl, muft thefe excel. rrior 

To Exce'l. v. n. To have good qualities in a great decree ■ 
to be eminent ; to be excellent. 


Waller . 


Pri 


Then to Silvia let us fing, 


That Silvia is excelling. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Reuben, unftable as water, thou {halt not excel. Gen. xlix. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern, that is^ 
the more intelligent ; but there is no lefs required, courage to 
protedf, and, above all, honefly and probity to abftain from 
injury : fo fitnefs to govern is a perplexed bufinefs. Some 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the 
other. . Bacon's Holy War. 

Company are to be avoided that are good for nothing;; 
thofe to be fought and frequented that excel in fome quality or 
other. Temple. 

He match’d their beauties where they moft excel ; 

Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Dryden, 

Let thofe teach others, who themfelves excel’, 

And cenfure freely, who have written well. Pope. 

Excei.lf/kcy \ n ’f* \. exce ^ ence 7 French ; excel'.entia , Latin.] 

1. The ftate of abounding in any good quality. 

2. Dignity ; high rank in exiftence. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafe defires fhould fo extinguifh in 
men the fenfe of their own excellency , as to make them willing 
that their fouls fhould be like to the fouls of hearts, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies ? Hooker , b. v. f 2. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a creature of more 
excellency than himfelf, but yet a creature. Dryden s Juv.Dedic. 

3. The ftate of excelling in any thing. 

I have, amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom heard 
any one commended for having an excellency in mufick. Locke. 

4. T hat in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been made rather to difeover beauties 
and excellencies than their faults and imperfections. Addij. Sped. 

5. Purity; goodnefs. 

She loves him with that excellence , 

That angels love good men with. Shakefpearc' s Henry VIII. 

6. A title of honour. It is now ufually applied to generals 01 
an army, ambafladors, and governors. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence , 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shakefp. Henry ' h 

Excellent, adj. [excellent, Latin.] 

1. Of great virtue;- of great worth ; of great dignity. 

Arts and fciences are excellent, in order to certain ends. ia) • 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Job xxxvn. - 3 * 

Excellently, adv. [from excellent «] 

1. Well; in a high degree. j 

He determines that man was eredf, becaufe he was ma e 

with hands, as he excellently declaretfi. Brown’s Vu’g. Lt rows. 

That was excellently obferved, fays I, when I read a pa ag 
in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. W! J 

2 . To an eminent degree. . , 

Comedy is both excellently inftruiftive and extreme ) P- 
fant; fatyr ladies vice into reformation; and humour rep 
- ^ render it ridiculous. Dryd. St. of Inn. I ref 


or 


fents folly, fo as to 

ToEXCETT. v.a. [excipio, Latin] 

1. To leave out, and fpecify as left out of a gencia prcc p . 

pofition. . • mani- 

But when he faith, all things are put under him, jt is 

fell, that he is excepted which did put ail things un^e ^ ^ 


k 


Adam, behold ‘ 

Th’ effefls, which thy original crime hath wroug .t 


Ia 
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In fome to fpring from thee, who never touch J 

Th’ excepted tree. Miltons Paradife Ljl, b. xi. /. 426. 

To Except- v.n. To objeCt; to make objections. 

A fucceflion which our author could not excefit againft. Locke. 

Exce'pt. prepofit. [from the verb. T his word, long taken as 
a prepofition or conjunction, is originally the participle paflive 
of the verb ; which, like moft others, had for its parti- 
ciple two terminations, except or excepted. All except one , 
is all, one excepted. Except may be, according to the Teu.- 
tonick idiom, the imperative mood : all, except one ; that is; 
all but one, which you muft except ] 

1. Exclufively of ; without inclufion of. 

Richard except , thofe, ^hom we fight againft. 

Had rather have us win than him they follow. Sbak. R. HI* 
God and his foil except , 

Nought valued he nor fear’d. Milton. 

2. Unlefs. 

It is neceflary to know our duty, becaufe ’tis neceflary for 
us to do it ; and it is impofiible to do it, except we know it. Till. 

Excepting, prepofit. [from except. See EXCEPT.] With- 
out inclufion of ; with exception of. An improper word. 

What, fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe. 

Excepting fti 1 the letter of the law. Dryden's Perf Sat. 5.' 
People come into the world in T urkey the fame way they 
do here ; and yet, excepting the royal family, they get but little 
by it. Collier on Duelling. 

- Excf/ption. n.f [from except ; exceptio, Latin.] 

1. Exclufion from the things comprehended in a precept, or po- 
fition ; exclufion of any perfon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over 
the creatures to Noah and his family, we find no exception at 
all ; but that Cham ftood as fully inverted with this right as any 
of his brethren. South's Sermons. 

2 . It fhould have from before the rule or law to which the excep- 
tion refers; but it is fometimes inaccurately ufed with to. 

Let the money be raifed on land, with an exception to fome 
of the more barren parts, that might be tax-free. Addifon. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen’ral rules. 

Your tafte of forties with our fcorn of fools. Pope's Epijlles. 

3. Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 

Every a ct of parliament was not previous to what it en- 
acted ; unlefs thofe two, by which the earl of Strafford and fir 
John Fenwick ioft their heads may pafs for exceptions. Swift . 

Who firft taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T’ invert the world and counterwork its caufe. Pope's EJJays. 

4. Obje£tion ; cavil. With agahfl or to. 

Your affertion hath drawn us to make fearch whether thefe 
be juft exceptions againft the cuftoms of our church, when ye 
plead that they are the fame which the church of Rome hath, 
or that they are not the fame which fome other reformed 
churches have devifed. Hooker, Preface. 4 

He may have exceptions peremptory againjt the jurors, of 
which he then fhall fiiew caufe. Spenfer. 

Revelations will foon be aifeerned to be extremely condu- 
ct ble to reforming men’s lives, . fuch as will anfwer all objec- 
tions 2nd exceptions of flefti and blood againjl it. Hammond. 

I will anfwer what exceptions they can have againft our ac- 
count, and confute all the reafons and explications they can 
give of their own. Bentley's Sermom. 

5. Peevifh diflike ; offence taken. 

I fear’d to fhew my father Julia’s letter. 

Left he fhould take exceptions to my love. Shakcfpeare. 

He firft took exception at this badge. 

Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this flow’r 
Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mafter’s heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Rodorigo, thou haft taken againft me an exception ; but 
I proteft I have dealt moft diredly in thy affair. Sh. Othello. 

He gave fir James Tirrel great thanks ; but took exception to 
the place of their burial, being too bafe for them that were 
king’s children. Bacon's HenryNll. 

Exceptionable, adj. [from exception.] Liable to objection. 
The only piece of pleafantry is where the evil fpirits rally 
the angels upon the fuccefs of their artillery : this paffage I 
look upon to be the moft exceptionable in the whole poem. Add. 

Exce'ptious. adj. [from except.] Peevifh; froward; full of 
objections; quarrelfome. 

They are fo fupercilious, fharp, troublefome, fierce, and 
exceptions , that they are not only fhort of the true character of 
friendfhip, but become the very fores and burdens of fociety. 

South’s Sermons. 

Exce'ptive. adj. [from except.] Including an exception. 

Exceptive propofitions will make complex fyllogifms, as 
none but phyficians came to the confultation : the nurfe is no 
pbyfician, therefore the nurfe came not to the confultation. 

t Watts's Logick. 

Exce'ptless. adj. [from except.] Omitting or negleCtino- all 
exception ; general ; univerfal. C 

Forgive my gen’ral and exc eptlefs rafhnefs. 

Perpetual fober gods ! I do proclaim 
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One honefi man. Shakcfpeare s Tirr.on, 

ExcePtor. n.f. [from except .] ObjeCter ; one that makes 

exceptions. t • 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impropriety of 
thofe expreflions. Burnet' s Theory of the Bat th: 

To ExcePn. v. a. [excerno, Latin.] To ftrain out ; to sepa- 
rate or emit by ftrainers ; to fend out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or cxccrned , hath anti- 
pathy with the fame thing when it is alive and found, and 
with thofe parts which do excern. Bacon's Batura! Hi/tory. 

Exercife firft fendeth nourifhment into the parts ; and le- 
condly, helpeth to excern by fweat, and fo maketh the parts 
affimiJate. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N . ',99. 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veilel to excern 
it into. R a y on Vie Creation. 

Exce'rption. n. f [excerptio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of gleaning; feleCting. 

2. The thing gleaned or feleCfed. 

Times have confumed his works, faving fome few ex- 
cerptions. Raleigh » 

EXCE'SS. n. f. [ excejfus , Latin.] 

1. More than enough; fuperfluity. 

Amongft the heaps of thefe excefes and fuperfluities, there is 
efpied the want of a principal part of duty. Hooker, b.v. J. 43. 

Goodnefs anfwers to the theological virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no excef but error ; the defire of power in excejs caufed 
the angels to fall ; the defire of knowledge in excefs caufed 
man to fall ; but in charity there is no excefs , neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. Bacon s EJJays. 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or difproportionate to 
the reft, either in excefs or defeCL Ray on the Creation. 

2. Exuberance; aCt of exceeding; comparative exuberance. 

Let the fuperfluous and luft dieted man, 

That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly; 

So diftribution fhall undo excefs. 

And each man have enough. Shakcfpeare' s King Lear: 

The feveral rays in that white light retain their color ifick 
qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they become 
more copious than the reft, do by their excefs ahd predomi- 
nance caufe their proper colour to appear. Newton's Opt . 

3. Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence in meat and drink. 

It was excefs of wine that fet him on. 

And on his more advice we pardon him. Shakefp. Hen. V; 
There will be need firft of temperance in diet ; for the 
body, once heavy with excefs and furfeits, hangs plummets oil 
the nobler parts. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

4. Violence of paflion. 

5. Tranfgreflion of due limits. 

A popular fway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for fubjefis to receive. 

Ran to the fame extremes ; and one excefs 
Made both, by driving to be greater, lefs. Denham: 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs : even 
parfimony iifelf, which fits but ill upon a publick figure, is 
yet the more pardonable excefs of the two. Atterburys Sermons. 

Excessive, adj. [excejjf, French; from excefs A] 

1. Beyond. the common proportion of quantity or bulk. 

If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root* 
it will caufe the root to grow to an excejfive bignefs. Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond meafure in kindnefs or diflike. 

Be not excejfive toward any. Eccluf xxxiii. 29. 

The people whofe property it is, by excejfive favour, to 
bring great men to mifery, and then to be excejfve in pity, 
departed away grieved and afraid. Hayward. 

Excessively, adv. [fro m excejfive.] Exceedingly; eminent- 
ly; in a great degree. 

A man muft be exceffively ftupid, as well as uncharitable; 
who believes there is no virtue but on his own fide. Addifon . 

To EXCHA'NGE. v.a. [exchanger, French; excambiare, low 
Latin.] 


1. To give or quit one thing for the fake of gaining another. 

They fhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor alienate the 
firft fruits. Ezek. xlviii. 1 4. 

Exchange his fheep for fhells, or wool for a fparkling pebble, 
or a diamond. ~ l oc ^ 

Take delight in the good things of this world, fo as to re- 
member that we are to part with them, and to exchange them 
for more excellent and durable enjoyments. Atterburys Serm. 

2 . To give and take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thee. 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpearc' s Hamlet. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the idea muft be 
learned by thofe who would exchange thoughts, and hold intel- 
ligible dilcourfe with others. Locke 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs, 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rowe's Jane Shore 

3. It has with before the perfon with whom the exchange is made 
and for before the thing taken in exchange. 

I he king called in the old money, and ere£led exchanges 
whci e the weight of old money was exchanged for new. Carnd 
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i Leave them, as long as they keep their hardnefs and impe- 
nitent hearts, to thole gnawing and excruciating fears, thofe 
whips Oi the Divine Nemefis, that frequently fcourge even 
atheifts themfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

Excuba tion. n. f £ excubatic, Latin.] The ad of watching 
all night. Di&m 

x o Lxcu lpate. v. a . [ex and culpo , Latin.] To clear from 
the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feek to exculpate herfelf at the expence 
of the moll: revered characters. Clariffa. 

Excursion, n. f. [excurfion, French ; excurro , Latin ] 

t. 1 he act of deviating from the ftated or fettled path; a 
ramble. 

The mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 

Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing; 

Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife, 

But in low numbers fhort excurfions tries. Pope’s Efays. 

2. An expedition into fome diftant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond the ut- 
moft expanfion of matter, and makes excurfions into that in- 
comprehenfible Locke. 

3. Progreftion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufes of thofe great excurfions of the feafons into the 
extremes of cold and heat, are very obfcure. Arbuthn. on Air. 

4. Digreftion ; ramble from a fubjed. 

Exped not that I fhould beg pardon for this excurfion , ’till 
I think it a digreffion, to infift on the bleffednefs of Chrift in 
heaven. Boyle’s Serapbick Love. 

I am too weary to allow myfelf any excurfion from the main 
defign. . Atterbury. 

Excu'rsive. adj. [from excurro, Latin.] Rambling; wander- 
ing ; deviating. 

But why fo far excurfive P when at hand 

Along thefe blufhing borders, bright with dew, 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ? Thomfi Spring. 

Excu'sable. adj. [from excufe.] Pardonable; that for which 
fome excufe or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufable. Sidney , b . ii. 

Learned men are excufable in particulars, whereupon our 
falvation dependeth not. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the World. 

Not only that ; 

That were excufable , that and thoufands more 
Of femblable import. Sbakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more excufable , 
becaufe many others of his coat are not only martial direc- 
tors, but commanders. Howel’s Vocal Forrejl . 

Before the Gofpel, impenitency was much more excufable , 
becaufe men were ignorant. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

Exc u's ableness. Ti. f. [from excufable . ] Pardonablenefs ; 

capability to be excufed. 

It may fatisfy others of the excufablenefs of my diflatisfac- 
tion, to perufe the enfuing relation. Boyle’s Phyfiol. Confiderat . 

Excusa'tion. n.f. [from excufe.] Excufe; plea; apology. 

Prefaces, excufations , and other fpeeches of reference to the 
per fon, though they feem to proceed of modefty, they are 
bravery. Bacon’s Efays. 

And goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not his argu- 
ment in the punifhment of his excufation. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Excusatory, adj. [from excufe. ] Pleading excufe; apolo- 
getical ; making apology. 

To EXCU'SE. v. a. [ excufo , Latin.] 

1. To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave them; 

He ads the third crime that defends the firft. B. Johnf. Cat'll. 

2. To difengage from an obligation ; remit attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I muft needs go and 
fee it : I pray thee, have me excufcd. Luke xiv. 19. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, which he 
was not obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excufed 
from it. Clarendon. 

3. To remit; not to exad. 

4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any thing; to obtain 
remiffion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go 
up to the temple, excufe their journey. South’s Sermons. 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

O thou, whoe’er thou art, excufe the force 

Thefe men have us’d ; and O befriend our courfe. Addifn. 

Excufe fome courtly ftrains ; 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. 

6. To throw off imputation by a feigned apology. 

Think you that we excufe ourfelves unto you? 2 Cor. xii. 

Excu'sE. n.f. [from the verb. The laft fyllable of the verb is 
founded as if written excuze , that of the noun with the natural 
found.] 

1. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 

I was fet upon by fome of your fervants, whom becaufe I 
have in my juft defence evil entreated, I came to make my 
excufe to you. Sidney, 

' Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excufe ; 


Pope . 


EXE 

But, as thou lov’d thy life, make fpeed from hence. Shikr 
As good fuccefs admits no examination, fo the c™ t , 
allows of no excufe, how reafonable or juft foever p ? 

. o« fome excufe or other ^deferring good S' 

tions, till our intended retreat is cut off by death ^v/v 

2. The ad of excufmg or apologifing. ^ 

Heav’n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might’ll: win the more thy father’s’love. 
Pleading lo wifely in excufe of it. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV 

3. Caufe lor which one is excufed. ; * 

Let no vain hope your eafy mind feduce ; 

For rich ill poets are without excufe. Rofcmmn. 

JNothing but love this patience could produce; 

And 1 allow your rage that kind excufe. Dryden’s Attrenszeh, 

Excu'sf.less. adj. [from excufe.] That for which no excufe 
or apology can be given. 

The voluntary eriflaving myfelf is excufelefs. Decay ofPi etv 

Excu'ser. n.f [from excufe.] J 

1 . One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliate his enormi- 
ties, by imputing them to madnefs. Swift 

2. One who forgives another. ^ * 

7 o EXCU'SS. v.a. [ excuffus , Lat.] To feize and detain by law. 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law, to be 
taken for a debt, unleis bis goods and eftate has been firft ex- 
cuffed. Aylifes Par ergon. 

Excursion, n. f. [ excujjio , Latin.] Seizure by law. 

If upon an excuffion there are not goods to fatisfy the judg- 
ment, his body may be attached. Ay life’s Parergm, 

Exe'craele. adj. [ execrabilis , Latin.] Plateful; deteftable ; 
accurfed ; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath effablifhed, they hold 
it execrable pride and prefumption. Hooker , b iii. f io, 

Of the vifible church of Jefus Chrift thofe may be, in re- 
fped of their outward profeftion; who, in regard of their 
inward difpofition, are moft worthily both hateful in the fight 
of God himfelf, and in the eyes of the founder parts of the 
vifible church moft execrable. Hooker , b. iii. f. 1. 

Give fentence on this execrable wretch. 

That hath been breeder of thefe dire events. Shak. Tit. And, 
When execrable Troy in afhes lay, 

1 hrough fires, and fwords, and feas, they forc’d their way. 

Dryden’s /En. b. vii. /. 408. 

Exe'crably. adv. [from execrable.'] Curfedly; abominably, 
’Tis fuftian all, ’tis execrably bad ; 

But if they will be fools, muft you be mad ? Dryderl. Perf 
To E'XECRATE. v. a. [ execror , Latin.] 'Fo curfe ; to 'im- 
precate ill upon ; to abominate. 

Extindion of fome tyranny, by the indignation of a peo- 
ple, makes way for fome form contrary to that which they 
lately execrated and detefted. Temple. 

Execra'tion. n.f [from execrate.'] Curfe; imprecation of 
evil. 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you, 

And threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 

— Ceafe, gentle queen, thefe execrations. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

For this we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. Milton’s Paradje Lof , b. x. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did fpit on the ground 
in token of execration. Stillingfeet’s Defi of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

To EXE'CT. v. a. [ execo , Latin.] To cut out ; to cutaway. 
Were it not for the effufion of blood which would follow 
an exedion, the liver might not only be exefted , but its office 
fupplied by the fpleen and other parts. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Exe'ction. n.f [from ex eft.] The ad of cutting out. See 
EXECT 

To E'XECUTE. v-. a. [ exequor , Latin.] 

1. To perform; to pradife. _ 

Againft all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment. Lv. 
He cafts into the balance the promife of a reward to fuen as 
fhould execute , and of punifhment to fuch as fhould neg c t 
their commiftion. South s Sermons. 

2 . To put in ad ; to do what is planned or determined. 

Men may not devife laws, but are bound for cver i . t0 . u e 
and execute thofe which God hath delivered. Hooker , b. nu j- 7 * 
The government here is fo regularly difpofed, that 

executes itfelf. , J . 

Abfalom pronounced fentence of death againft his i0 ^ 

and had it executed too. _ :/ij 

3. To put to death according to form of juftice; to pu 

capitally. r Dnmes 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon. V 

Fkzofborn was executed under him, or difearde int0 ^ 

fervice for a pretty fhadow of exilement. 

O Tyburn, cou’dft thou reafon and difpute, 

Cou’dft thou but judge as well as execute , ^ 

How often wou’dft thou change the felon s 00m, , ( 

And trufs fome ftern chief juftice in his room. 

4. To put to death ; to kill. 

The treacherous Faftolfe wounds my peace, 

Whom with my bare fifts I would execute , yj p, j. 

If I now hud him. Sbakejpcar/s 
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ExecuTion; n.f [from execute .] 

2. Performance; practice. 

When things are come to the execution , there is no fecrecy 
comparable to celerity. Bacon’s Efays . 

I wifli no better 

Than have him hold thatpurpofe, and to put it 
In execution. Shakejpcare’s Coriolanus. 

I like thy' counfel ; and how well I like it, 

The execution of it fhall make known. Shakefpeare. 

The excellency of the fubjed contributed much to the hap- 
pinefs of the execution. Dryden. 

2. The laft ad of the law in civil caufes, by which poffeffion is 
given of body or goods. 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the 
whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon, Aviii. 

3. Capital punifhment ; death inflided by forms of law. 

Good reft. 

— As wretches have o’er night. 

That wait for execution in the morn. Shak. Two Gent, of Ver . 

1 have feen. 

When, after execution , judgment hath 

Repented o’er his doom. Shakef Meafure for Meafure. 

Laws fupport thofe crimes they checkt before. 

And executions now affright no more. Creech’s Manilius. 

4. Defirudion ; flaughter. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh’d fteel. 

Which fmok’d with bloody execution, carv’d out his pafiage: 

Sbakejpeare’ s Macbeth. 
The execution had been too cruel, and far exceeding the 
bounds of ordinary hoftility. Hayward. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may ftrike where 
he cannot reach, and a word fhail do execution both further and 
deeper than the mightieft blow. South’s Sermons. 

Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his veffels could do 
no execution upon them. Arbutknot on Coins. 

Execu'tioner. n.f [from execution.] 

1. He that puts in adl, or executes. 

Is not the caufer of the timelefs deaths, 

As blamefuLas the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

It is a Angular comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty of oppreffion. 

Bacons Office of Alienation. 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, and he 
could have made them executioners of his wrath upon one 
another. Woodward’ s Natural Hifory . 

Ifi this cafe every man hath a right to punifli the offender, 
and be the executioner of the law of nature. Locke. 

2. He that infliefts capital punifhment ; he that puts to death ac- 
cording to the fentence of the law. , 

He, born to the greateft expe&ation, and of the greateft 
blood, fubmitted himfelf to be fervant to the executioner that 
fhould put to death Mufidorus. Sidney , b. ii. 

/The deluge was not fent only as an executioner to mankind, 
but its prime errand was to reform the earth. JVoodward. 

3. He that kills ; he that murthers. 

I would not be thy executioner : 

I fly thee, for I would not injure thee ; 

Thou tell’ft me, there is murder in mine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

4. The inftrument by which any thing is performed. 

All along 

The walls, abominable ornaments ! 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 

Fell executioners of foul intents. ~ Crafoaw. 

Executive, adj. [from execute.] 

1. Having the quality of executing or performing. 

I hey are the nimblcft, agil, ftrongeft inftruments, fitteft 
to be executive of the commands of the fouls. Hale. 

2. Adfive ; not deliberative ; not legiflative; having the power 
to put in a£t the laws. 

The Roman emperors were poffeffed of the whole legifla- 
tive as well as executive power. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 51. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the legiflative power, 
though all well inftituted ftates have ever placed them in dif- 
ferent hands. Swift. 

E'xecuter. n.f. [from execute.] 

1 . He that performs or executes any thing. 

My fweet miftrefs 

/Weeps when fhe fees me work, and fays fuch bafenefs 
Had ne ei lixe executer . Shakefpeare’ s Tempefl. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moft beautiful pieces, are 
impartial executers of poetick juftice. Dennis. 

2. He that is intruded to perform the will of a teftator. In this 
fenfe the accent is on the fecond fyllable. 

Let’s chufe executers , and talk of wills; 

And yet not fo ; for what can we bequeath ? Shak. R. II. 

3. An executioner ; one who puts others to death. Difufed. 

T he fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum, 

Delivers o’er to executers pale 

The lazy yawning drone. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V. 

Executorship, n.f [from executer.] The office of him 
that is appointed to perform the will of the defumft. 

lor flffiing for teftaments and executorjhips it is worfe, by 


how much men fubmit themfelves to mean perfons, than iii 
fervice. Bac.n’s Efays , Civil and JMo' ah 

Exl-/cutrix. n.f. [from execute.] A woman intruded to per- 
form the will of the teftator. 

He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his executrix 
the remnant of the term. Bacon s Office of Alienation i 

Exegesis, n.f [i^yiyntriq.] An explanation. 

ExegeTical. adj. [ffyy v\r ivASy . ] Explanatory ; expofitory. 

I have here and there interfperfed fome critical and fome 
exegetical notes, fit for learners to know, and not unfit fof 
fome teachers to read. IValkcr’s Pref to Ex. of the Lat. Synt. 

Ex e'mplar. n.f. [exemplar, Latin.] ” A pattern ; an example 
to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was firft in God. Raleighi 

They began at a known body, a barleycorn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain; which arifeth, being mul- 
tiplied to fcruples, drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then 
thofe weights, as they happen to take them, are fixed by au- 
thority, and exemplars of them publickly kept. Holder. 

If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwel did, he 
muft perfuade him that he refolves nothing but his fafety ; as 
the fame grand exemplar of hypocrify did before. South. 

Beft poet ! fit exemplar for the tribe 

Of Phoebus. 

Exe'jviplarily. adv. [from exemplary.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as deferves imitation. 

She is exemplarily loyal in a high exact obedience,; Howeh 

2. In fuch a manner as may warn others. 

If he had fhut the commons houfe to have been quiet, whilft 
their champions were exemplarily punifhed, their jurifdi£tioil 
would probably in a fhort time have been brought within the 
due limits. Clarendon. 

Exe/mplariness. n.f [from exemplary.] State of ftanding 
as a pattern to be copied. 

In Scripture we find feveral titles given to Chrift, which 
import his exemplarinefs as of a prince and a captain, a mafter 
and a guide. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Exemplary, adj. [from exemplar.] 

1 . Such as may deferve to be propofed to imitation, whether per- 
fons or things. 

The archbifhops and bifhops have the government of the. 
church : be not you the mean to prefer any to thofe places* 
but only for their learning, gravity, and worth : their lives 
and dodrine ought to be exemplary. Bacon’s Advice to Villi ers. 

If all thefe were exemplary in the condud of their lives* 
religion would receive a mighty encouragement. Swift. 

2. Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreffed by exemplary ycsfEico, I had 
obtained all that I defigned. King Charles. 

3. Such as may attrad notice and imitation. 

Awaking therefore, as who long had d ream’d. 

Much of my women and their gods afham’d. 

From this abyfs of exemplary vice 

Refolv’d, as time might aid my thought, to rife. Prior . 

When any duty is fallen under a general difufe and negled, 
in fuch a cafe tne moft vifible and exemplary performance is 
required. Rogers , Sermon 18. 

Exemplification, n.f [from exemplify.] A copy; a 
tranfeript. 

An ambaftador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
the articles of peace. Hayward. 

A love of vice as fuch, a delighting in fin for its own fake, 
is an imitation, or rather an exemplification of the malice of the 

devil - South’s Sermons . 

To Exe'mplify. v. a. [from exemplar.] 

1. To illuftrate by example. 

This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites and cus- 
toms, now fuperftitious in the greateft part of the Chriftian. 
world. . Hooker, b. v. f 3. 

Our author has exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 
themfelves. " Spectator, NT 253. 

A fatire may be exemplified by pidures, charaders, and 
examples Pope to Swift. 

2. To tranfcribe; to copy. 

To EXE'MP i . v. a. [exemptus, Latin.] To privilege; to 
grant immunity from. 

Things done well. 

And with a care, exempt themfelves from fear : 

Things done without example, in their iffue 

Are to be fear’d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIIT. 

The religious were not exesnpted, but fought amono- the 
other foldiers. Knolles’s Hi fiery of the Turks. 

The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to which they 
fubjeded merchants without exception. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Exe'mpt. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Free by privilege. 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shakef. 

An abbot cannot, without the advice of his convent, fub- 
jed a monaftery to any, from whofe jurifdidfon fuch mo- 
naftery was exempted. Aylfe’s Parergon. 
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2. NotfubjiS; not liable to. 

Do not ouce hope, that thou canft tempt 
A fpirit fo refolved to tread 

Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canft fpread. Ben, ' Johnfon . 
No man, not even the moft wealthy and powerful among 
the Tons of men, is exempt from the chances of human life. 

Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

The god conftrains the Greek to roam, 

A hopelefs exile from his native home. 

From death alone exempt. Pope's Odxffey , b. i. /. 96. 

3. Clear; not included. 

His dreadful imprecation hear; 

’Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee’s Oedipus. 

4. Cut off from. Difufed. 

Was not thy father for treafon ’headed ? 

And by his treafon Hand’ll not thou attainted, 

Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry? Shak. Hen. VI. 

Exemption, n.f. [from exempt.] Immunity; privilege; 
freedom from impofts or burdenfome employments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of a man s 
death, which alfo mull be granted freely. Bacon’s Off. of Alien. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to fuch as built 
(hips, or traded in corn. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Exempti'tious. adj. [from exemptus , Latin.] Separable; 
that which may be taken from another. 

If motion were loofe or exemptitious from matter, I could 
be convinced that it had extenfion of its own. More . 

To Exe'nterate. v. a. [ exentero , Latin.] To embowel; to 
deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are found in 
other animals to avoid that ferous excretion, which may ap- 
pear unto any that exenterates or difle£ls them. Brown. 

Exentera'tion. n.f. [exenteratio, Lat.] The a£l of taking 
out the bowels ; embowelling. 

Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed on flies, 
caterpillars, beetles, and other infers ; but upon exenteration 
he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Exe'ouial. adj. [from exequia, Latin.] Funeral; relating to 

funerals. . -tit? 

Exequies, n.f. without a Angular, [exequi#, Lat.] huneral 

rites; the ceremony of burial ; the proceflion of burial. For 
this word obfequies is often ufed, but not fo properly. 

Let’s not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford late deceas’d. 

But fee his exequies fulfill’d in Roan. Sbakefpeare s Hen . VI. 
The tragical end of the two brothers, whofe exequies the 
next fucceffor had leifure to perform. Dry den s Dedic. to VEn, 

Exe'rcent. adj. [exercens, Latin.] Pradliffng; following any 
calling or vocation. 

The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to give his 
patronage and affiftance unto a litigant in diftrefs for want of 
an advocate. AyUffis Parergon. 

EXERCISE, n.f [, exercitium , Latin ] 

1. Labour of the body; labour confidered as conducive to the 

cure or prevention of difeafes. 

Men ought to beware that they ufe not exercife and a fpare 
diet both; but if much exereije , a plentiful diet; if fparing 
diet, little exercife. Bacons Natural Hijlory^ N°. 298. 

The wife for cure on exercife depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. _ Dryden. 
He is exa& in preferring the cxcrcifes of his patients, or- 
dering feme of them to walk eighty ftadia in a day, which is 
about nine Englifh miles. _ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The pureft exercife of health, ^ 

The kind refrefher of the Summer heats. Tbonfon’s Summer . 

2. Something done for amufement. . 

As a watchful king, he v/ould not neglect his fafety, think- 
ing neverthelefs to perform all things rather as an exercife than 
* Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Habitual adlion by which the body is formed to gracefulnefs. 

He was (Long of body, and fo much the ftronger as he, by 

a well difciplined exereije , taught it both to do and to furrer.. 

r Sidney , b. 11. 

The French apply thcmfelves more univerfally to their 
exercifes than any nation : one feldom fees a young gentleman 
that does not fence, dance, and ride.. Addijon. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to fkill : as, the exereije ot 

foldiers. 

c. Ufe; a&ual application of any thing. . 

The feeptre of fpiritual regimen over us in this prelent 
world, is at the length to be yielded up into the hands of the 
Father which gave it ; that is, the ufe and exercife thei eof mall 
ceafe, there being no longer on earth any militant church to 
govern. Hooker, b.v. f S 4 - 

6. Practice ; outward performance. , 

The fame prince refufed even thofe of the church of g- 
land, who followed their mailer to St. Germain s, the publick 
exercife of their religion. Mfin on Italy. 

^ The teaming of the fituation and boundaries of kingdoms, 


being only an exercife of the eyes and memory, a rh;u • 
pleafure will learn them. y 1 Wl th 

Children, by the exercife of their fenfes about ohft' 
afiedl them in the womb, receive fome few ideas , at 
are born. ” f0re ™ey 

. is ver >’ alluring and entertaining to the underttS' 

ing, while its reafoning powers are employed without T 

8. Talk ; that which one is appointed to perform. 

Patience is more oft the exercife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer, 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflift. Milton’s Am-iLi 

9. A£l of divine worfhip whether publick or private. * W * 

Good fir John, 

I’m in your debt for your laft exercife ; 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you 

To E'xercise. n. a. [exerceo^ Latin.] 

1. 'Fo employ; to engage in employment. 

This faculty of the mind, when it is exercifed immediate!* 
about things, is called judgment. t J 

2. To train by ufe to any a6l. 

The Roman tongue was the Itudy of their youth: it was 
their own language they were inftrucled and exenifed in. Lock 

3. To make Ikilful or dexterous by practice ; to habituate. 

Strong meat belongeth to* them who, by reafon of ufe 
have their fenfes exercifed to difeern both good and evil, Heir 
Reafon, by its own penetration, where it is ftrona and 
exercifed , ufually fees quicker and clearer without lyllo- 

g' fm - Lick 

And now the goddefs, exercis’d in ill, 

Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Afcends the roof. Dryden’ s Mn. b. vii. /. ;i^ 

4. To bufy ; to keep bufy. 

He will exercife himfelf with pleafure, and without weari- 
nefs, in that godlike employment of doing good which is 
afligned him. Alter bury’ s Sermons, 

5. To talk; to keep employed as a penal injunction. 

Sore travel hath God given to the foils of man, to be exer- 
cifed therewith. Eccl. i. 13. 

Where pain of unextinguilhable fire 
Mull exercife us, without hope of end. Milton’s Par. Lojl, 

6. To pra&ife ; to perform. 

A man’s body is confined to a place ; but where friendfhip 
is, all offices are granted to him and his deputy : for he may 
exercife them by bis friend. Bacon’s Ejfajs. 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife ; 

Virtue to know, and, known, to exercife. Denham, 

7. To exert ; to put in ufe. 

The princes of the Gentiles exercife dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercife authority upon them. Mat.ycr.. 

Their confciences oblige them to fubmit to that dominion 
which their governours had a right to exercife over them. Locke, 

8. To pra&ife or ufe in order to habitual Ikill. 

Mean while I’ll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the fquare, to exereije their arms. Adaifon s Cato. 

To E"xercise. v. n. To ufe exercife ; to labour for health or 
for amufement. 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the ufe of this 

fport, and Alexander the Great frequently e.ercifed at it. 

Notes to the OddM. 


EXERCISER, n.f. [from exercife.'] He that directs or ufes 
exercile. 

Exercita'ticn. n.f [ exercitatio, Latin.] 

1. Exercife. . ,, .1 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, if infudore vujtus 

were confinable unto corporal exer citations. Brown s Vulg 

2. Pra&ice; ufe. f J 

By frequent exercitations we form them within us. 

To EXE'RT. v. a . [exero, Latin.] 

1. To ufe with an effort ; to ufe with ardour and vehemen > 

When the fervice of Britain requires your coiirag 
conduct, you may exert them both. Dryden s Fac.c.', 
Whate’er I am, each faculty, 

The utmoll power of my exerted foul, 

Preferves a being only for your fcivjce. 

2. To put forth ; to perform. , an y 

When the will has exerted an a ft of command p 
faculty of the foul, or member of the body, : a aml 

that the whole man, as a moral agent, can 0 0 
exercife or employment of fuch a faculty or me 

3. To enforce ; to pufh to an effort. W ith the 1 

noun. n n;]j . 

Strong virtue, like ffrong nature, Aurm^ 1, 

Exerts itl'eif, and then throws off the , 1 
Exe'rtiok. n. f. [from exert.] The L atin „ through 
Exe'sion. n.f. [epeefus, Latin.] Ehe a . r ® pers through 
Theophraftus denieth the exefton orforen^ b , u . 

the belly of the dam. Brown s Vug ^ filing » 

Exestua'tion. n.f. [exa/luo, Latin.] 

tumultuous heat ; effervefcence; ebullition. Sa ] tp etre 
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miffs give it m fevers, to allay tne imvai j 

T [« and folium Latin.] To fhcll off; 

Apatite, atl corrupt libne froi tire found part. A term of 

Ch Our work went on fuccefsfully, the boiu --exfoliating from 
, IVifeman s bur gay. 

ExfoliaTiom. n.f [from exfoliate.} The procefs by which 
the corrupted part of the bone feparates from the found. 
h If the bone be dreffed, the flefh will foon anfe m that cut 

of the bone, and make exfoliation of what is neceffary, and 
01 . * IVifeman’ s Surgery. 

Exfoliative, adj. [from exfoliate .] That which has the 

, . n rr II i [email s Surgery. 

ExhaTable. adj. [from exhale.] That which may be eva- 

P °The fire may^refolve fome of the more fpirituous and ex- 
babble pairs, whereof diftillation has fhewn me that alabafter 
is not deftitute, into vapours. ^ c ' 

Exhala'tiom. n.f. [exhalation Latin.] 

1 The adl of exhaling or fending out in vapours ; emiffion. 

2. The Hate of evaporating or flying out in vapours ; evapo- 

3. Vhat which rifes in vapours, and fometimes takes the form of 

meteors. , n 

No nat’ral exhalation in tne iky, 

No ’fcape of nature, no diftemperd day, 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caule, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and hgns. 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heaVn 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shak. King John. 
While moving in To high a fphere, and with fo vigorous a 
luftre, he muff needs, as the fun, raife many envious exhala- 
tions ; which, condenfed by a popular odium, are capable to 
caff a cloud upon the brighteft merit and integrity. A. Charles. 
Anon, out of the earth, a fabiick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation , with the found 
Of dulcet fymphonies and voices fweet. Miltons Par. Lojt. 
It is no wonder if the earth be often Ihaken, there being 
quantities of exhalations within thofe mines, or cavernous paf- 
f agcs , that are capable' of rarefadion and inflammation. Bum. 
The ©rowing tow’rs like exhalations rife, 

And the & huge columns heave into the Ikies. Pope. 

To EXHATE. v.a. [ exhalo , Latin.] 

1. To fend or draw out in vapours or fumes. 

Yon light is not daylight, I know it well : 

It is fome meteor that the fun exhales , 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Sh. Rom. and jul. 

I flattered myfelf with hopes that the vapour had been 

. J c 7 “' OWthiO 

exhaled . 

Fear freezes minds ; but love, like heat, 

Exhales the foul fublime to feek her native feat. 

2. To draw out. 

See, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrelh ! 

Blulh, blulh, thou lump of foul deformity; 

Bor ’tis thy prefence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells. Shalef 
Exha'lement. n.f. [from exhale.] Matter exhaled; va- 

P °Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth a grofs and 
corporal exhalenient , be found a long time defective upon the 
exa&eft feales. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 5. 

To EXHAUST, v.a, 

1. To drain; to diminilh ; to deprive by draining. 

Single men be many times more charitable, becaufe their 
means are lefs exhaujled. bacon s Effays. 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the blood, 
exhaujls it of its bell fpirits, and derives the flower of it to the 
feminal veflels. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. To draw out totally ; to draw ’till nothing is left. 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth pur 
Itudy, yet they exhaujled not all its treafures : they left a great 
deal for the induftry and fagacity of after-ages. Locke. 

The nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cherilh’d with fofter earth ; 

But when the alien compoll is exhaujf 
Its native poverty again prevails. Phillips. 

Exhaustion, n.f. [from exhaujl ] The a£l of drawing or 
draining. 

Exha'ustless : adj. [from exhaujl.] Not to be emptied ; not 
to be all drawn off - ; inexhauftible. 

Of heat and light, what everduring Ilores 
Brought from the fun’s exhau/llefs golden Ihores, 

Through gulphs immenfe of intervening air. 

Enrich the earth, and every lofs repair. Blackm. Creation . 
To EXHI'BIT. v.a. [exhibco, Latin.] 

1. To offer to view or ufe ; to offer or propofe in a formal or 
publick manner. 
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If any claim redrefs of irijuffice* they Ihould exhibit then 
fl-r-oot- RhnhfiStiL Mealuri for Meafnre. 


Shakejp. Mcajur'e for Meafn 

■bibit a charge of high 


Clarendon « 


petitions in the Ilreet. 

He fuffered his attorney- general to ex 
treafon againff the earl. 

2. 7 fo fliow; to difplay. 

One of an unfortunate conftitution is pctpetua’ly exhioiirng 
a miferable example ol the weaknels of mind and body. I cpe. 

ExhiUiter. nf. [from exhibit.] He that offers anv thing* 
as a petition or charge, in a publick manner; 

He feems indifferent. 

Or rather fwaying more upon our part, ^ 

Than cherilhing th’ exhibiters againll us. Shakejp. Henry \ ; 

Exhibition, n. J'. [from exhibit.] 

1. The a£l of exhibiting; difplay; fetting forth. 

What are all mechanick works, but the fenfible exhibition 
of mathematick derHon fixations? Grevj’s Cofrrtol. Sac. b. ii. 

2. Allowance; falary ; penffon. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife. 

Due preference of place and exhibition , 

As levels with her breeding. Sbakefpeare’ s Othello. 

What maintenance he from his friends receives. 

Like exhibition thou Ihalt have from me. Shakc/bcare* 

All was afligned to the army and garrifons there, and Ihe 
received only a penffon or exhibition out of his coffers. Bacons 
He is now neglected, and driven to live in exile upon a 
fmall exhibition . Swift. 

ExhFbitive. adj. [from exhibit.] Reprefentative ; difplay- 

Truths muff have an eternal exiftence in fome underftand- 
ing; or rather, they are the fame with that underftanding 
itfelf, confidered as varioufiy exhibiiive or reprefentative, ac- 
cording to the various modes of inimitability or partici- 


pation. 


Norris. 


Phillips ♦ 


Pemple. 
Dryden , 


EXHi'LARA TE. v.a. [ exhilaro , Latin.] To make cheerful; 
to cheer ; to fill with mirth ; to enliven ; to glad ; to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming into a fair room 
richly furnilhed, a beautiful perfon, and the like, do delight 
and exhilarate the fpirits much. Bacon s Natural Hijlory * 
The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapours bland 

About their fpirits, had play’d, and inmoll pow’rs 

Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton’s Patadife Loft , b. ix. 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Phillipsi 

Let them thank 

Boon nature, that thus annually fupplies 

Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 

Exhilarates their languid minds, within 

The golden mean confin’d. 

Exhilara ; tion. n.j. [from exhilarate.] 

1. The a£l of giving gaiety. 

2. 1 he Hate of being enlivened. 

And therefore exhilaration hath fome affinity with joy, 
though it be a much lighter motion. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

To EXHO'RT . v.a. [ exhertor , Latin.] To incite by words 
to any good adlion. 

We befeech you, and exhort you by the Lord Jefus, that 
as ye have received of us, how you ought to walk, fo ye 
would abound. " 1 Thef. iv. 1. 

My duty is to exhort you to confider the dignity of that 
holy myllery. Common Prayer. 

Exhort a'tion. n.f. [from exhort.] 

1. The ad of exhorting; incitement to good. 

If we will not encourage publick beneficence, ’till 
we are fecure that no Ilorm lhall overturn what we help to 
build, there is no room for exhortations to charity. At'terbury » 

2. The form of words by which one is exhorted. 

I ll end my exhortation after dinner. Sbakefpeare * 

Exhorta'tory. adj. [from exhort.] Tending to exhort. 

Exho'rter. n.f. [from exhort.] One who exhorts or encou* 
rages by words. 

To EXICCAIE. v.a. [ exficco , Latin;] To dry; to dry 

TT UP \ / , . Did. 

Uxicca tion. n.f [from exiecate.] Arefadion; ad of dry* 

ing up ; Hate of being dried up. 

What is more eafily refuted than that old vulgar aflertion 
of an univerfal drought and exicLation of the earth ? As if the 
ffm could evaporate the Jeaft drop of its moiflure, fo that it 
Ihould never defeend again, but be attracted and elevated quite 
out of the atmofphere. _ Bentley’s Sermons. 

Exi ccative. adj. [from exkcate.] Drying in quality ; having 
the power of drying. & 

Exigence. ) n.f [This word is probably only a corruption 

Exigency. J of exigents, vitiated by an unlkilful pronoun- 
ciation.] r 

1. Demand; want; need. 

As men, we are at our own choice, both for time and 
place and form, according to the exigence at our own occa- 

Y ,n P rlVa * e - , , , Hooker, b. v. f. 24 . 

You have heard what the prefent condition and exigencies of 
thefe feverai chanties are. Atterhury'c Sermons. 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafure of real conve- 

nience* 
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riience, and are adapted to the exigencies of our ftation, we 
perceive the hand of providence in our gradual and fucceflive 

fuppfies. j Rogers, Sermon 2. 

2, Prefling neceflfity ; diftrefs; fudden occafion. 

This diflimulation in war may be called ftratagem and con- 
dua 3 in other exigencies addrefs and dexterity. Notes ontbeOdy. 
Now in fuch exigencies not to need. 

Upon my word you muft be rich indeed ! 

A noble fuperfiuity it craves, 

Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knaves. Pope. 
E'xiGENT. n. f [cxigens , Latin.] 

1. Prefllng bufinefs 3 occafion that requires immediate help. 

In fuch an exigent I fee not how they could have Laid to 
deliberate about any other regiment than that which already 
was devifed to their hands. Hooker , Preface . 

The council met, your guards to find you fent, 

And know your pleafure in this exigent. Waller. 

2 . [A law term.] A writ fued when the defendant is not to be 

found, being part of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shakefpeare ufes it for any extremity. Hamrier. 

3. End. 

Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent. 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Exigu'ity. n.f [ exiguitas , Latin.] Smallnefs 3 diminitive- 
nefs 3 ftendernefs. 

The exiguity and fhape of the extant particles is now 
fuppofed. Boyle on Colours. 

Exigi/ous. aclj. [exiguus, Latin.] Small 3 diminutive 3 little. 
Their fubtile parts and exiguous dofe are confumed and 
evaporated in Jefs than tw r o hours time. Harvey. 

E'XILE. n.f. [exilium, Latin. It feems anciently to have had 
the accent indifferently on either fyllable : now it is uniformly 
on the firft.J 

1. Banifbment3 ftate of being banifhed from one’s country. 

Our ftate of bodies would bewray what life 
We’ve led ftnee thy exile. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Welcome is exi/e , welcome were my death. Shak. H.Vl. 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death. 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 

2 . The perfon banifhed. 

O muff: the wretched exiles ever mourn. 

Nor after length of rowling years return ? Dryden’ s Virg. 

Ulyfles, foie of all the vidtor train. 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loft. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Exi'le. adj. [exilis, Latin ] Small 3 flender 3 not full 3 not 
powerful. Not in ufe, except in philofophical writings. 

It were alfo good to enquire what other means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air 3 for that may be 
a fecret of great power to produce cold weather. Bacon. 

In a viiginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exile 
found than when the lid is open. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 
To E'xile. v. a. [from the noun. This had formerly the ac- 
cent on the laft fyllable, now generally on the firft, though 
Dry den has ufed both.] To banifh 3 to d*ive from a country 3 
to tranfport. 

Call home our exil’d friends abroad, 

That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shake/. Macbeth. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
For that offence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence. Shak. Rom . and Juliet. 
They fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the eternal providence. Wifd. xvii. 2. 

His brutal manners from his breaft exil’d , 

His mien he fafhion’d, and his tongue he fil’d. Dryden. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate, 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel’d and exil’d. Dryden’ s Virgil’s JEn. 

Exi'lement. n.f. [from exile.] Banifhment. 

Fitzofborn was difearded into foreign fervice for a pretty 
Ihadow of exilement. , Wolton. 

Exili'tion. n.f. [exilitio, Latin.] The a dfc of fpringing or 
rufhing out fuddenly. 

From faltpetre proceedeth the force and report 3 for fulphur 
and fmall-coal, mixt, will not take fire with noife or exilition 5 
and powder, which is made of impure and greafy petre, hath 
but a weak emiflion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 
Ex El it y. n.f. [exilis, Latin.] Slendernefs3 Imalnefs 5 dimi- 
nution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day : the caufe is 
the exility of the fpirit, or perhaps the abfence of the fun. Bac. 

For exility of the voice, or other founds, it is certain that 
the voice doth pafs through folid and hard bodies, if they be 
not too thick 3 and through water, which is likewife a very 
clofc body, and fuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon. 

A body, by being fubtilized, can lofe nothing of its cor- 
poreity ; neither can it hereby gain any thing but exility 3 for 
all degreon of fubtility are eflentially the fame thing. Grew. 
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Exi'mious. adj. [eximius, Latin.] Famous; eminent- 

fpicuous 3 excellent. con- 

Exin auction, nf [cxhmdtio, Latin.] Privation- w**- 
he is not more impotent in his glory than he was il l- 

To EXI'ST. „ ,r. leap, Latin.] To be ; to h 

Xt is as eafy to conceive that an infinite Almighty tC 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make thal to ^ 

f r°\ T , d!d no£ ‘ X ‘A beforo > as ‘o conceive the Wh 
to have had no beginning, but to have exijl, d from etemky 

It feems reafonable to enquire, how fuch a mutoudtS - 
to make but one idea, frnce that combination does no al? 
exijl together in nature. a Wa )’ s 

One year is paff 3 a different feene ! Lccke ' 

No farther mention of the dean : 

V/ ho now, alas, no more is miff 

Than if he never did exijl. « . 

Existence. 1 n.f. [exijl en tia, low Latin.] State of blf 
ExEstency. S aelual pofieffion of being. 

Nor is only the exigency of this animal confiderable W 
many things delivered thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Dry our l f 
It is impoffible any being can be eternal with f U c ce fl!!p 
eternal phylical changes, or variety of ftates or manner rf 
exijlency , naturally and neceffarily concomitant unto it 
The foul, fecur’d in her exigence , fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addifon’ s Coto 
When a being is conffdered as pofiible, it is faid to have an 
effence or nature : fuch were all things before the creation 
When it is conffdered as adual, then it is faid to have exili 
‘ ence alfo. Watts’s Lojck. 

Exi s TE n t. adj. [from exijl . ] In being 3 in pofieflion of beino- 
or of exiftence. b 

Whatfoever fign the fun pofTeffed, whofe recefs or viEnity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thofe feafons were adually 
exijl ent. Brown’s V Agar Errcurs , b. vi. c 2 

The eyes and minds are faffened on objects which have no 
real being, as if they were truly exijlent. DryUm 

Existima'tion. n.f [exiftimatio, Latin.] 
j. Opinion. 

2. Efteem. 

E'xit. n. f. [exit, Latin.] 

1. I he term fet in the margin of plays to mark the time at 
which the player goes off' the ftage. 

2. Recefs; departure 3 adt of quitting the ftage 3 a6l of quitting 
the theatre of life. 

All the world’s a ftage, 

And all the men and women meerly players : 

They have their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts. Shakefpeare. 
A regard for fame becomes a man more towards the exit 
than at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a fhort life, and make a 
figure at their exit. Swift. 

3. Paflage out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubftance as the brain, they might find 
an eafy either entrance or exit, almoft every where. Glanville. 

4. Way by which there is a paflage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth through 
its ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of rivers. IVoodw. 
ExEtal. 7 adj. [ exitiaiis , Latin.] Definitive 3 fatal ; 
ExEtious ) mortal. 

Moft exitial fevers, although not concomitated with the 
tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to be cen- 
fured peffilential. Harvey on the Plague. 

E'xodus. ] n. f [e^oJ^.] Departure 3 journey from a place: 
E'xody. C the fecond book of Mfes is fo called, becaule it 
deferibes the journey of the Ifraelites from Egypt. 

In all probability their years continued to be three hundred 
and fixty-five days, ever fince the time of the Jewifh exodyat 
leaft. / /, ale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Exole'te. adj. [exoletus, Lat.] Obfolete3 out of ufe. Did. 
To Exo'lve. v. a. [ exolvo , Latin ] To loofej to pay. Did. 
Exo'mphalos. n.f [I£ and oyoDoo A(Gy > .] A navel rupture. 
To EXONERATE, v. a. [exonero, Latin.] To unload 3 te 
difburtlien 3 to free from any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veflels curled, circumg}- 
rated, and complicated, give the blood time to feparate tin oug 
the capillary veflels into the fecretory ones, which afterwar s 
all exonerate themfelves into one common ductus. f 

Exoner a'tion. n.f. [from exonerate.] 1 he act of difbui t ieii 

ing, or difeharging. . . . 

The body is adapted unto eatine - , drinking, nutution, an 

other ways of repletion and exoneration. , 

Exo'ptable. adj. [exoftabilis, Lat.] Dcfireable; to be oug 

with eagernefs or defire. , , > 

EXorable. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.] Io be move y 

treaty. 

Exorbitance. > , [ftom exorl ;,ana.] 

Exo rbitaXcy. 3 J L 

Lhe a£f of going out of the track preferibed. g ncrrn ity; 

3 2. n 1 
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I fee fome degree of this fault cleave to thofe, who have 
eminently corrected all other exor'bitancies of the tongue. 

J Government of the Tongue , f 4* 

Enormity 3 grofs deviation from rule or right 
The reverence of my prefence may be a curb to your f xor ~ 
bitmeieu . Dryden’ s Sfanijh Fryar. 

The people were grolly impofed on, to commit luch exor- 
bitancies as could not end but in the diffolution of the govern- 
ment . Swift on the Dijjentions in Athens and Rome. 

2 Boundlefs depravity. 

They riot ftill, 

Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. Garth s Difpenfary. 

Exorbitant, adj. [ex and orbito, Latin.] 

1. Going out of the preferibed track 3 deviating from the courle 
appointed or rule eftablifhed. 

‘ What fignifies the fi^ion of the tortoife riding upon the 
wino-s of the wind, but to preferibe bounds and meafures to 
©ur ^exorbitant paflions ? V EJlrange. 

Thefe phenomena are not peculiar to the earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have been obferved in all 
ao-es, and particularly thofe exorbitant commotions of the wa- 
ters of the globe. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Anomalous 3 not comprehended in a fettled rule or method. 

The Jews, who had laws fo particularly determining in all 
affairs what to do, were notwithstanding continually inured 
with caufes exorbitant , and fuch as their laws had not provided 
f or> Hooker , b. iii. fi I. 

3. Enormous 3 beyond due proportion 5 excellive. 

Their fubjecis would live in great plenty, were not the im- 
pofitions fo very exorbitant 3 for the courts are too fplendid for 
the territories. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perlecl happinefs 
withlefs. Swift on the Dijjentions in Athens and Rome. 

To ExoRbit a te. v. n. [ex and orbito, Latin.] rodeviate5 
to go out of the track or road preferibed. 

The planets fometimes would have approached the fun as 
near as the orb of Mercury, and fometimes have exorbitated 
beyond the diftance of Saturn. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To E'XORCISE. v. a. [iZogxtga.] 
i. To adjure by fome holy name. 

To drive away fpirits by certain forms of adjuration. 

To purify from the influence of malignant fpirits by religious 
ceremonies. 

And fry’rs, that through the wealthy regions run. 

Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls, 

And exorcife the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryden „ 

E'xorciser. n.f [from exorcife.] One who pra£lifes to drive 
away evil fpirits. 

Fxorcism. n.f [l^^xio-^o?.] The form of adjuration, or 
religious ceremony by which evil and malignant fpirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordfhip behold and hear our exorcifms P Shakefp. 
Symptoms fupernatural, muft be only curable by fuperna- 
tural means 3 namely, by devout prayers or exorcifms. Harvey . 
ERorcist. n.f. [l^ooy.ify i?.] 

j , One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious a£ls, drives 
away malignant fpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcijls , took upon 
them to call over them which had evil fpirits. Adis xix. 13. 
2. An enchanter 3 a conjurer. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome ! 

Thou, like an exo rcijl, haft conjur’d up 
My mortified fpirit. Shakejpeares Julius Cafar. 

Is there no exorci/l 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 

Is’t real that I fee? Shakefpeare’ s All’s well that ends well. 
EXORDIUM, n.f. [Latin.] A formal preface 3 the proemial 
part of a compofition. 

Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fidtions, nor opprefs thine ear 
With circumftance, and long exordiums here. May’s Virgil. 
I have been diftafted at this way of writing, by reafon of 
long prefaces and exordiums. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Exorna'tion. n.f. [exornatio, Latin.] Ornament 3 decora- 
tion ; emhellifhment. 

It feemeth that all thofe curious exornations Ihould rather 
ceafe. Hooker, b. v. f. 15. 

Hyperbolical exornations and elegancies many much affedL 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Exo'ssated. adj. [ exoffatus , Latin.] Deprived of bones. Dill. 
Exosto'sis. n. f [r>c and orrov.] Any protuberance of a bone 
that is not natural, as often happens in venereal cafes. Jpuincy. 
Exo'sseous. adj. [av and oJJ'a, Latin.] Wanting bones 3 bone- 
lefs 3 formed without bones. 

Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fifties,, as alfo in 
fnails and foft exoffcous animals, nature near the head hath 
placed a flat white ftone, or teftaceous concretion. Brown. 
Exo'tick. adj . [£^wt»xo?.] Foreign 3 not produced in our 
own country 3 not domeftick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as of fome 


remote eM thing, whereof we had no knowledge but by 

fabulous relations. Holders emeu f P • 

Continue frefli hot-beds to entertain fuch exoUck plants as 
arrive not to their perfeflion without them. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

Exo'tick. n.f A foreign plant. . , 

Claud ian was feated on the other fummit, which was bar- 
ren, and produced, on fomefpots, plants that are unknown to 
Italy, and fuch as the gardeners call exoticks. Addifon s Guaid . 

To EXPA'ND. v. a. [ expando , Latin ] 

1. To fpread 5 to lay open as a net 01 Iheet. 

2. To dilate 3 to fpread out every way 5 to diftufe. _ 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air as a A U1 ^; 

0 Arbuthnot on Air. 

Along the ftream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Popes EJf. on Man. 
Expa'nse. n.f. [expanjum, Latin.] A body widely extended 
without inequalities. 

A murmuring found 

Of waters iffu’d from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain 3 then flood unmov’d. 

Pure as th’ expanfe of heav’11. Milton’s Paradije Lofl , h. iv. 
Bright as th’ ethereal glows the green expanfe. Savage. 
On the fmooth expanfe of cryftal lakes. 

The finking ftone at firft a circle makes ; 

The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr’d. 

Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third 3 
Wide, and'more wide, the floating rings advance. 

Fill all the watry plain, and to the margin dance. Pope. 
Expansibility, n.f. [from expanftble.] Capacity of exten- 
flon 3 poffibility to be expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

Together with the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the atoms in 
one fluid are diftinguifhed from thofe of another 3 elfe all fluids 
would be alike in weight, exparfibility , and all other qualities. 

Grew’ s Cofmolog, Sacr, b. i. c. 3. 
Expansible, adj. [from expanfus, Latin ] Capable to be ex- 
tended 5 capable to be fpread into a wider furface. 

Bodies are not expanftble in proportion to their weight, or 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew’ s Ccfmol. 
Expansion, n.f [from expand.] 

1. The ftate of being expanded into a wider furface or greater 
fpace. 

’Tis demonftrated that the condenfation and expanfion of 
any portion of the air is always proportional to the weight and 
preflure incumbent upon it. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. The a <51 of fp reading out. 

The eafy expanfion of the wing of a bird, and the lightnefs, 
ftrength, and Ihape of the feathers, are all fitted for her better 
flight. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. c . 5. 

3. Extent 3 fpace to which any thing is extended. 

The capacious mind of man takes its flight farther than the 

ftars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the world : it 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmoft expanfion of 
matter, and makes excurflons into that incomprehenfible 
inane. Locke. 

4. Pure fpace, as diftin& from extenfion in folid matter. 

Diftance or fpace, in its Ample abftraft conception, I call 

expanfion , todiftinguifti it from extenfion, which expreftesthis 
diftance only as it is in the folid parts of matter. Locke. 

It would for ever take an ufelefs flight, 

Loft in expanfion, void and infinite. Blackmore’s Creations 
Expa'nsive. adj. [from expand.] Having the power to fpread 
into a wider furface, or greater fpace. 

The elaftick or expanfive faculty of the air, whereby it 
dilates itfelf when comprefled, hath been made ufe of in the 
common weather-glafies. Ray on the Creation. 

Then no more 

Th’ expanfive atmolphere is cramp’d with cold. Thomfon . 

To Expa'tiate. v. n. [expatior, Latin.] 

1. To range at large 3 to rove without any preferibed limits. 
Religion contracts the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it 

wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. Addifon’ s Spedlat . 
He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes. 

Bids his free foul expatiate in the Ikies; 

Amidft her kindred ftars familiar roam. 

Survey the region, and confefs her home. Pope. 

Expatiate free o’er all this feene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. Pope’s EJf. on Man. 

W ith wonder feiz’d, we view the pleaftng ground. 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2 . To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to Mercury, 

becaufe they believed him the giver of eloquence: Dacier ex- 
patiates upon this cuftom. Notes on Pope’s Odyffey , b. iii. 

3. To let loofe ; to allow to range. This fenfe is very improper. 
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Make choice of a fubjedl, which, being of itfelf capable of 
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that colours and the elegance of deflgn can poflibly give, 

Ihall afterwards afford art an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate itfelf. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy » 

To EXPE'CT. v. a. [ expeflo , Latin.] 
j. To have a previous apprehenfion of either good or evil. 
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2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 

While, expecting there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. Dryden. 
To Expe'ct. v. n. To wait ; to ftay. 

Elihu had expected ’till Job had fpoken. Job. 

Expectable, adj. [from expect . ] To be expe£ted; to be 
hoped or feared. 

Occult and fpiritual operations are not expectable from ice; 
for being but water congealed, it can never make good fuch 

qualities. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours • 

Expectance. 1 r rr 
Expectancy. U^m expeCt.] 

I* The act or ftate of expecting ; expectation. 

Every moment is expectancy 

Of more arrivance. Shak efp ear e’ s Othello. 

Satyrs leave your petulance. 

Or elfe rail upon the moon. 

Your expectance is too foon ; 

For before the fecond cock 

Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben. Johnfi Fairy Prince . 
This blefted expectance muft be now my theme. Boyle. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’it ftay ! 
Expectance calls thee now another way. Milton . 

2. Something expected. 

There is expectance here from both the Tides, 

What further you will do. Shake/. Troilus and CreJ/ida. 

3. Hope ; that of which the expedition is accompanied with 
pleafure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The expectancy and rofe of the fair ftate. Shakefp. Hamlet . 
ExpeCtant. adj. [French.] Waiting in expectation. 

Her majefty has offered conceflions, in order to remove 
fcruples raifed in the mind of the expectant heir. Swift . 

ExpeCtant. n. f [from expeCi.] One who waits in expecta- 
tion of any thing ; one held in dependance by his hopes. 
They, vain expectants of the bridal hour. 

My ftores in riotous expence devour. Pope’s Odjf/ey, b. i. 
This treatife was agreeable to the fentiments of the whole 
nation, except of thofe gentlemen who had employments, or 
were expectants. Swift to Pope. 

Expectation, n.f [ exfpeClatio , Latin.] 
j . The aCt of expecting. 

The trees 

Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not. Shak . Anth . and Cleopatra. 

The reft. 

That are within the note of expectation , 

Already are i’ th’ court. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. The ftate of expeCting either with hope or fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expectation of that day, when 
we muft appear before the Judge of heaven and earth. Rogers. 

3. ProfpeCt of any thing good to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expectation is 
from him. Pfi Ixii. 5. 

4. The objeCt of happy expectation ; the Mefliah expeCted_ 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain, 

Why our great expectation ftiould be call’d 

The feed of woman. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. xii. 

5. A ftate in which fomething excellent is expeCted from us. 

How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, and of fo 
rare not only expectation but proof, to divert your thoughts 
from the way of goodnefs. Sidney. 

You firft came home 

From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on, 

By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’d you. Otway . 
Expe'ct er. n.f [from expeCt.] 

1. One who has hopes of fomething. 

Thefe are not great expeders under your adminiftration, 
according to the period of governors here. Swift. 

2. One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 

To the expeders of our Trojan part. Shak. Trail. andCreJf. 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and pedus , Latin.] To ejeCt 
from the breaft. 

Excrementitious humours are expedorated by a cough after 
a cold or an afthma. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated fo as to be returned 
into the channels, or expedorated by coughing. Arbuthnot. 
Expe'ctoration, n.f. [from expectorate.] 

1. The a& of difcharging from the breaft. 

2. That difcharge which is made by coughing, as bringing up 

phlegm, or any thing that obftruCfs the veffels of the lungs, 
and ftrengthens the breath. Sjhuncy. 

With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and inflam- 
mations of the lungs, he mixeth fpices, for promoting expec- 
toration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4£xpeCtorative. adj. [from expectorate.] Having the quality 
of promoting expectoration. 

Syrups and other expeCt or atives y in coughs, muft neceffarily 
•ccafion a greater cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 
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Expedience. } r rc 
Expe'diency. \ n ’J % L‘ roin expedient.] 



Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an end 
Solemn dedications of things fet apart for Divine W A 
could never have, been univerfally pradifed hifl l l • 1 ^ 
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2. It is ufed m Sbakefpeare for expedition: advent!^ 

tempt. 5 v< - ntu rejor a t. 

Let me hear 

What yefternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakefpeare's K m 

3. It is alfo ufed by Sbakefpeare for expedition /'haile- , V> 

I fhall break ’ 

The caufe of our expedience to the queen, 

And get her leave to part. Shakefp. Anth andn , 
Eight tall Ihips, three thpufand men rf 

FYPF'nTFMT S hl ' her with all due expedience. Shak. SichardW 
EXI EDJEN1 . adj. [expedite Latin.] ^ 1 

1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 

Al! things are not expedient: in things indifferent there 
choice ; they are not always equally expedient. Hooker \ ~ 
When men live as if there were no God, it beam 
to for them that there fhould be none; and then th™?' 
deavour to perfuade themfelves fo. TillotfmC c ^ en ' 

2. In Shakefpearey quick; expeditious. trnmi * 

The adverfe winds, 

Whofe leifure I have ftaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I : 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shake/ Kin? 
ExpeDient. n.f [from the adjeCtive.] 07 

1. 1 hat which helps forward ; as means to an end. 

G°d,_ who delights not to grieve the children of men does 
not projeCf for our forrow, but our innocence; and would 

never have invited us to the one, but as an expedient to the 

ot her. r: , n - 

. n. r , Decay of Piety, 

2. A Ihift; means to an end which are contrived in an exi- 
gence. 

Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right ; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. Dryden. 
He flies to a new expedient to folve the matter, and fuppofes 
an earth of a make and frame like that of Des Cartes. IPoodw, 
ExpeDiently. adv. [from expedient .] 

1. Fitly; fuitably; conveniently. 

2. Haftily; quickly. 

Let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houfe and lands : 

Do this expediently , and turn him going. Shake. As you Wait, 
To E'XPEDITE. v. a. [ expedioy Latin.] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By ff n and death a broad way now is pav’d, 

To expedite your glorious march. Milton's Paradi/e Lojl, 

2. To haften; to quicken. 

An inquifltion would ftill be a further improvement, and 
would expedite the converflon of the Papifts. Swift, 

3. To difpatch ; to iffue from a publick office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and as of right, 
yet they are varied by diferetion. Bacon’s Nezv Atlantis. 

E'xpedite. adj. [ expeditus , Latin.] 

1. Quick; hafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the 
ftate of thofe monfters. Sandp. 

2. Eafy; difencumbered ; clear from impediments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither fo 
fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo eafily as to 
make the way plain and expedite enough, that many may come 
to the knowledge of it, and fo be faved, and therefore the 
Scripture has been given. Hooker , b. iii. / 3* 

3. Nimble; adfive ; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fenfual luffs, 
the more nimble and expedite it will be in its operations. TilloU 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light armed in the Roman 
fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces to fp ee <H° 
Exeter, to the refeue of the town. Bacon’s Henry' • 

E'xpeditely. adv. [from expedite.] With quicknefs, rea 1- 

Nature hath left his ears naked, that he may turn them 
more expedite ly for the reception of founds from every quarter. 

1 ' r Grews M/csum. 

Expedition, n.f [from expedite.] 

1. Hafte ; fpeed ; a&ivity. . . 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a P ie ’ cl ^ 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quic ai 
fpeed y expedition wherewith ardent affections, the very wi a 
of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. 

Ev’n with the fpeedieft expedition 
I will difpatch him to the emperor’s court. ocaeejf 

2 . A march or voyage with martial intentions. 

Young OCfavius, and Mark Antony } 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, Ccfor. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Sha . ju • 
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To EXPE'L. v. a. [ expello , Latin.] 

1. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God fhall expel them from before you, and 
drive them from out of your fight. Jo/, xxiii. 5. 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expel thefe inconveniencies. Shake/ Henry V. 
Suppofe a mighty rock to fall there, it would expel the wa- 
ters out of their places with fuch violence as to fling them 
among the clouds. Burnet’s Theory 0/ the Earth. 

2. To ejeCt; to throw out. 

Whatfoever cannot be digeffed by the ftomach, is either 
put up by vomit, or put dov/n to the guts, and other parts of 
the body are moved to expel by confent. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

3. To banifh ; to drive from the place of refldence. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate. 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

Expel’ d and exil’d left the Trojan fhore. Dryden’ s Virg. Ain: 

Expe'ller. n.f [from expel.] One that expels or drives 
away. 

ToExpe'nd. v. a. [expends, Latin.] To lay out; to fpend. 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

I would expend it with all willingnefs. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
The king of England wafted the French king’s country, 
and thereby caufed him to ex y end fuch fums of money as ex- 
ceeded the debt. Hayward. 

The publick burthens, though they may be a good reafon 
for our not expending fo much in charity, yet will not juftify 
us in giving nothing. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

EXPE'NSE. n.f [ expen/um , Latin.] Coft ; charges; money 
expended. 

Hence comes that wild and vaft expen/e , 

That hath enforc’d Rome’s virtue thence, - 

Which fimple poverty firft made. Ben. John/on’s Catiline. 

A feaft prepar’d with riotous expenje , 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. Dryden. 
I can fee no reafon by which we were obliged to irfake thofe 
prodigious expen/cs. Swift. 

Expe'nseful. adj. [expen/e and fulV] Coftly; chargeable; 
expenfive. 

No part of ftru£fure is either more expenceful than win- 
dows or more ruinous, as being expofed to all violence of 
weather. IVottori s Architecture. 

Expe'nseless. adj. [from cxpenfeC] Without coft. 

A phyfician may fave any army by this frugal and expenfelefs 
means only. Milton on Education. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, 

Is all expen/ele/s , and procur’d with eafe. Blackm. Creation . 

Expensive, adj. [from expen/e.] 

1. Given to expenfe; extravagant; luxurious. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the eftablifhed 
government, as the idle and expenfive are dangerous. Temple. 

2. Coftly ; requiring expenfe : as, expenfive drefs ; an expenfive 
journey. 

3. Liberal; generous; diftributive. 

This requires an active, expenfive , indefatigable goodnefs, 
fuch as our apoftle calls a work and labour of love. Spratt. 

Expensively, aclv. [from expenfive.] With great expenfe ; 
at great charge. 

P O 

I never knew him live fo great and expenfvely as he hath 
done fince his return from exile. Swift. 

Expe'nsiveness. n. f [from expenfive.] 

1. Addi&ion to expenfe; extravagance. 

2. Coftlinefs. 

Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or expenfvenefs , 
are fome of the greateft monuments of the grandeur of the 
Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

EXPI/R1ENCE. n.f. [experientia, Latin.] 

1. Practice; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reafan, and time hath 
made thofe things apparent which were hidden. Raleigh. 

2. Knowledge gained by trial and practice. 

Boys immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure. 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But if you’ll profper, mark what I advife. 

Whom age and long experience render wife. Pope. 

To Expedience, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To try ; to pra&ife. 

2. 7 o know by practice. 

Expe'rience d. participial adj. [from experience.] 

1. Made ikilful by experience. 

We muft perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the dif- 
tinct fpecies ; or learn them from fuch as are ufed to that fort 
of things, and are experienced in them. L::ke. 

2. Wife by long pratfice. 

To him experienc’d Neftor thus rejoin’d, 

O friend ! what forrows do’ft thou bring to mind! Pope. 

Expe'riencer. n.f. One who makes trials; a praefifer of 
experiments. 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the likenefs of any 
object, if ftrongly enlightned, will appear to another, in the 
eye of him that looks ftrongly and fteadily upon it, ’till he be 
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dazzled by it; even after he fhall have turned his eyes from 
j t ' Digby on Bodies. 

EXPERIMENT, n.f [ experimentum , Latin.] Trial of any 
thing; fomething done in order to difeover an uncertain or 
unknown effect. 

That which fheweth them to be wife, is the gathering of 
principles ©ut of their own particular experiments ; and the 
framing of our particular experiments , according to the rule of 
their principles, fhall make us fuch as they are. Hooker , b. v. 

It is good alio not to try experiments in ftates, except the 
neceflity be urgent, or the utility evident. Bacon : 

Adam ! by fad experiment I know. 

How little weight with thee my words can find. 

Found fo erroneous. Milton s Paradife Lofly b. x\ 

’Till his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of fin ; or, at 
leaft, it refted in the notion without the fmart of the expe- 
riment. South’ s Sermons . 

When we are fearching out the nature or properties of any 
being by various methods of trial, this fort of obfervation is 
called experiment. Watts’ s Improvement of the JViivd. 

To Ex^e'riment. v. a. [from the noun.] Totry; tofearch 
out by trial. 

Francifco Redi experimented that no putrified fiefh will of 
itfelf, if all infe&s be carefully kept from it, produce any. Ray . 

Experimental, adj. [from experiment .] 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment ; formed by obfervation. 

Call me a fool; 

T ruff: not my reading, nor my obfervations. 

Which with experimental feal do warrant 
The tenor of my book. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing . 

The experimental teftimony of Gillius is moft confiderable 
of any, who beheld the courfe thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Err • 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerfal impenetrability, 
befides a large experience, without an experbnental excep- 
tion. Newton’s Opt. 

Thefe are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts in their 
audacious attempts, that they rather afford an experimental 
confirmation of the univerfal deluge. Bentley’s Sermons . 

Experiment ally. adv. [from experimental. ] By expe- 
rience ; by trial ; by experiment ; by obfervation. 

7'he mifearriage being fometimes univerfal, has made us 
impart what we have experimentally learned by our own obser- 
vations. Evelyn s Kaler.dar. 

While the man is under the fcourge of afiliftion, he is 
willing to abjure thofe fins which he now experimental f finds 
attended with fuch bitter conlequences. Rogers’s Sermons. 

ExpeDimenter. n.f. [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiment. 

Galileus and Marfenius, two exa<7 experimenters , do think 
they find this verity by their experiences; but furely this is 
impofiible to be done. Digby on Bodies . 

EXFE'RT. adj. [ expertus , Latin.] 

j. Skilful; addrefsful; intelligent in bufinefs. 

Now we will take fome order in the town. 

Placing therein fome expert officers. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Again fair Alma fits confeft. 

On Florimel’s expertcr breaft; 

When fhe the riling figh conftrains. 

And by concealing fpeaks her pains. Prior. 

2 . Ready ; dexterous. 

The meaneft fculptor in th’ iEmilian fquare. 

Can imitate in brafs the nails and hair ; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool. 

Able t’ exprefs the parts, but not difpofe the whole. Dryden. 
7'hey have not the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the 
forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. This fenfe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counfels, and the plots and marfhalling 
of affairs, come beft from thofe that are learned. Bacon . 

4. It is ufed by Pope with of before the object of fkill, generally 
with in. 

7 hy offspring bloom, 

Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 

The gifts of heav’n to guard thy hoary ftate. Pope’s Odyffeyi 

ExpeDtly. adv. [from expert.] In a fkilful, ready and dex- 
terous manner. 

Expe'rtness. n.f [from expert.] Skill; readiaefs; dex- 
terity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, and ex - 
pertnefs in war. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

This army, for the expertnefs and valour of the foldiers, 
wa-s thought Efficient to have met the greateft army of the 
Turks. . Knolles’s Hifiory of .the Turks. 

Expiable. adj. [from expiate.] Capable to be expiated, or 
attoned. 

To E'XPIATE. v. a. [ expio , Latin.] 

1. 7 o annul the guilt of a crime by fubfequent a<5Is of piety* 
to attone for. J 

Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, implore 

p^rmiffion 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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permiftion to expiate their crimes by their affiduous labours in 
io innocent and fo hopeful a work Bacon' s Phyf. Remarks. 

T he odium which lome men’s rigour or remifihefs had con- 
tracted upon my government, I refolved to expiate by regu- 
lations. King Charles. 

t or the cure of this difeafe an humble, ferious, hearty re- 
pentance is the only phyfick; not to exfiate the guilt of it, 
but to qualify us to partake of the benefit oi Chrift’s attone- 

ment - Ray on the Creation. 

2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

ExpiaTion. n.f [from expiate .] 

1 . The a£t of expiating or attoning for any crime. 

2. The means by which we attone for crimes ; attonement. 

Law can difcover fin, but not remove, 

Save by thofe fhadowy expiations weak. 

The blood of bulls and goats. Milton' s P aradije Loft, b. xii. 
The former part of this poem is but a due expiation for my 
not ferving my king and country in it. Dryden. 

Let a man’s innocence be what it will, let his virtues rife to 
the higheft pitch of perfection, there will be {till in him fo 
many fecret fins, fo many human frailties, fo many offences of 
ignorance, paflion and prejudice, fo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an expiation 
and attonement, as Chriftianity has revealed to us, it is impof- 
fible he fhould be faved. Add Jon's S( ett at or , N°. 50. 

3. Practices by which the threats of ominous prodigies were 
averted. 

Upon the birth of fuch monflers the Grecians and Romans 
did ufe divers forts of expiations , and to go about their prin- 
cipal cities with many folemn ceremonies and facrifices. Hayw. 

Expiatory, adj. [from expiate.'] Having the power of ex- 
piation or attonement. 

His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, and had 
the force of. an expiatory facrifice. Hooker , b. v. f. 56. 

ExpilaTion. n.f. [expilati^, Latin ] Robbery ; the aCt of 
committing wafte upon land to the lofs of the heir. 

ExpiraTion. n.f [from expire.] 

t. That aCt of refpiration which thrufts the air out of the lungs, 
and contracts the cavity of the bread. Quincy. 

In all expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore rather 
driveth away the voice than draweth it. Bacon's Nat, Hi/lory. 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a mod exquifite pain increafes upon infpi- 
ration ; by which it is didinguifhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greated pain is in expiration. Arbuihnot on Diet. 

2. The lad emiflion of breath; death. 

We have heard him breathe the groan of expiration. Rambler. 

3. Evaporation ; aCt of fuming out. 

4. Vapour; matter expired. 

Words of this fort refemble the wind in fury and impetu- 
oufnefs, in tranfientnefs and fudden expiration. Decay of Piety. 

Clofe air is warmer than open air, as the caufe of cold is 
an expiration from the earth, which in open places is dronger. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflo'y , N Q . 866. 

5. The cedation of any thing to which life is figuratively 
afcribed. 

To fatisfy ourfelves of its expiration we darkened the room, 
and in vain endeavoured to difcover any fpark of fire. Boyle. 

6. The conclufion of any limited time. 

If ’till the expiration of your month. 

You will return and fojourn with my fider, 

Difmifling half your train, come there to me. Shak. K. Lear. 
This he did in a fortnight after the expiration of the treaty 
of Uxbridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

To EXPPRE. v. a. [expiro, Latin.] 

1. To breathe out. 

To fave his body from the fcorching fire. 

Which he from hellifh entrails did expire. Fairy j? \ueen . 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
fpiring and expiring air. Harvey on Confumptijns. 

This chaff'd the boar; his nodrils flames expire , 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden s Ovid. 

2~ To exhale ; to fend out in exhalations. 

The fluid which is thus fecreted, and expired forth along 
with the air, goes off in infenfible parcels. Woodward. 

3. To clofe ; to conclude ; to bring to an end. 

' When as time flying with wings fwift. 

Expired had the term that thefe two javels 

Should render up a reck’ning of their travels. Hulb. Tale. 

To Expi'r e. v. n. 

1. To make an emiflion of the breath. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ffopt, it 
fuddenly dies. Walton's Angler. 

2. To die ; to breathe the laft. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire , 

To their firft elements the fouls retire. Pope. 

3. To perifh; to fall ; to be deftroyed. 

All thy praife is vain, 

Save what this verfe, which never Ihall expire , 

Shall to thee purchafe. Spenfer . 

The dead man’s knell, 

Is there fcarce alk’d, for whom; and good mens lives 
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Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere^they ficken, Sbahfpe, ,n’s Mm 

4. To fly out with a blafb. “onto. 

T he diftance judg’d for flhot of every fize, 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball ‘expires • 

The vig rous feaman e\ ery porthole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. 

5. To conclude; to terminate; to come to an end. 

A month before 
T his bond expires , I do expeCt return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Sbatrl 
To EXPLATN. [explano, Latin.] To expound? tot 
luftrate ; to clear by notes or commentaries. 

Such is the original defign, however we may explain it 

awa y- P'arerm 

You will have variety of commentators to explain thA/ 
ficult paffages to you. t 

Some explain'd the meaning quite away. pJ' 

Explainable, adj. [from explain.] Capable of being ex- 
plaint, d or interpreted. 6 

It is fymbolically explainable , and implieth purification and 
cleannefs. Broivn's V ulgar Err our s, b. v. c. 21, 

ExplaTner. n.f [horn explain.] Expofitor; interpreter * 
commentator. J 

Explanation, n.f [from explain.] 

1. The aCt of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The fenfe given by an explainer or interpreter. 

Before this explanation be condemned, and the bill found 
upon it, fome lawyers fhould fully inform the jury. Swift. 

Explanatory, adj. [from explain.] Containing explana- 
tion. 

Had the printer given me notice, I would have printed the 
names, and writ explanatory notes. Swift. 

Expletive, n.f [expletivum, Latin] Something ufed only to 
take up room ; fomething of which the ufe is only to prevent 
a vacancy. 

Thefe are not only ufeful expletives to matter, but great or- 
naments of ftyle. Swift. 

Oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope’s Eff. on Critic. 
Another nicety is in relation to expletives , whether words 
or fyllables, which are made ufe of purely to fupply a va- 
cancy: do , before verbs plural, is abfolutely fuch; and future 
refiners may explode did and does. Pope. 

Explicable, adj. [from explicate.] Explainable; poflibleto 
be explained. 

Many difficulties, fcarce explicable with any certainty, occur 
in the fabrick of human nature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Great variety there is in compound bodies, and little many 
of them feem to be explicable. Boyle. 

To EXPLICATE, v.a. [explico, Latin.] 

1. To unfold ; to expand. 

They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. Blachnore. 

2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underftand that part of Chrifiian philofophy 
which exp!ica f es the fecret nature of this divine facrament. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Although the truths may be elicited and explicated by the 
contemplation of animals, yet they are more clear ly evidenced 
in the contemplation of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The laft verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fufficiently 
plicated. Dryden s Juvenal , Dcd.cat . 

Explication, n.f [from explicate.] 

1. TheaCtof opening; unfolding or expanding. 

2. The act of explaining; interpretation; explanation. 

The church preacheth, firft publifhing, by way of tel 1- 
mony, the truth which from them the hath received, written 
in the facred volumes of Scripture; fecondly, by way 0 A X ‘, 1 
cation , difeovering the myfteries which lie hid therein. Hog er. 

Many things are needful for explication , and many for app 1 
cation unto particular occafions. _ Bi°° T ’ !* 

Allowances are made in the explication of our au ° u 
parables, which hold only as to the main fcope. 

2. The fenfe given by an explainer ; interpretation. . 

’Tis the fubftance of this theory I mainly depen 
many fingle explications and particularities may e r 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet's Theory of the Eaith J 

EXplicative. adj. [from explicate.] Having a ten 

If the term which is added to the fubjedf of a complex p^ ^ 
pofition be either eflential or any way neceflary to 1 > 
is called explicative ; for it only explains the i 0 Cck. 

mortal man is a fon of Adam. ^i^rnreter; 

Explica'tor. n.f [from explicate.] Expounder, 

EXPLICIT, adj. [, explicit us, Latin.] Unfolded; plain; clear, 

not obfeure; not merely implied. # 0 f ce n' 

We muff lay afide that lazy and fallacious meth , 

Turing by the lump, and bring things c ^ e J, Preface . 
ami evidence. Bnmti ghecry ftg Earth. ^ 

Thefe fpeculations, when mofl refineu, er\ 
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how impoflible it is for us to have a clear and explicit notion 
of that which is infinite. South's Sermons. 

Explicitly, adv. [from explicit] Plainly; diredlly ; not 
merely by inference or implication 

This querulous humour carries an implicit repugnance to 
God’s difpofals ; but where it is indulged, it ufualiy is its own 
expofitor, and txplicitly avows it. Government cf the Tongue. 

To EXPLODE. v. a. [, explodo , Latin.] 

1. To drive out difgraccfu'ly with fome noife of contempt; to 
treat with open contempt ; to treat not only with neglecl, but 
open difdain or fcorn. 

Him old and young 

Exploded , and had feiz’d with violent hands; 

Had not a cioud defeending fnatch’d him thence 
Unfeen amid’ the throng. Milton s Paradffe Lofl^ b. x i. 

Thus was th’ applaufe they meant. 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to fhame, 

Caft on themfelves from their own mouths. Milt. Par. LoJl . 

Old age explodes all but morality. Rofcommon. 

There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or terrella, 
being placed upon its poles, would have a confiant rotation ; 
but this is commonly exploded , as being againfl: all expe- 
rience. Wilkins's Dcedalus. 

Shall that man pafs for a proficient in Chrift’s fchool, who 
would have been exploded in the fchool of Zeno or Epi&etus. 

South's Sermons. 

Provided that no word, which a fociety fhall give a fandtion 
to, be afterwards antiquated and exploded, they may re- 
ceive whatever new ones they fhall find occafion for. 

Swift's Letter to the Lord High Treafurer . 

2. To drive out with noife and violence. 

But late the kindled powder did explode 
The maffy ball, and the brafs tube unload. Blackmore . 

Explo'der. n.f. [from explode.] An biller; one who drives 
out any perfon or thing with open contempt. 

EXPLO'IT. n.f. [expletum, Latin, res expleta .j A defign 

accomplilhed ; an atchievement ; a fuccefsful attempt. 

Know’ft thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a clofe exploit of death ? Shak. Rich. III. 

Flight cannot ftain the honour you have won; 

But mine it will, that no exploit have done. Shak. Hen . VI. 

How fhall I relate 

To human fenfe th’ invifible exploits 

Of warring fpirits ? Milton's Paradife LoJl ; b. v. 

He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. Denham. 

Will you thus difhonour 

Your paft exploits , and fully all your wars? Addifon's Cate. 
To Explo'it. v.a. [from the noun.] To perform; to at- 
chieve. 

He exploited great matters in his own perfon in Gallia, and 
by his fon in Spain. Camden's Remains . 

To EXPLC ; RATE. v.a. [ exploro , Latin.] To fearch out; 
to try by fearching. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explorate their 
way. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 20. 

Explora'tion. n.f [from explorate.] Search; examination. 
For exa£t exploration they fhould be fufpended where the air 
is quiet, that, clear of impediments, they may the more freely 
convert upon their natural verticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ufe may be made of the like way of explordtion in that en- 
quiry which puzzles fo many modern naturalifts. Boyle. 

ExploraTor. n.f [from explorate] One who fearches ; a 
fearchcr ; an examiner. 

Exploratory, adj. [from explorate.] Searching; exa- 


mining. 

To EXPLODE. 


v. a. [ exploro , Latin.] To 


to fearch 


into ; to examine by trial. 

Abdiel that fight endur’d not, where he flood 
Among the mightieft, bent on higheft deeds, 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt, Par. Loft. 
Divers opinions I have been inclined to queftion, not 
only as a naturalift, but as a chymift, whether they be agree- 
able to true grounds of philofophy, or the exploring experi- 
ments of the fire. Boyle. 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the wat’ry deep ; at leaft to bore 

The hollow Tides, and hidden frauds explore. Dryden' s JEn. 

The mighty Stagyrite firft left the fhore. 

Spread all his fails, and durft the deeps explore ; 

He fleer’d fecurely, and difeover’d far. 

Led by the light of the Moeonian ftar. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 

Explo'keme nt. n.f [from explore.] Search ; trial. 

T he fruftrated fearch of Porta, upon the explorement of 
^ many, could fcarce find one. Braun’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

Explosion, n.f [from explode.] The a<ft of driving out 
any thing with noife and violence. 

Thofe parts which abound with ftjrata of ftone, or marble, 
making the ftrongeft oppofition, are the moft furioufly fhat- 
tered ; an event obfervable not only in this, but all other 
explofms whatever. Woodward's Natural Hifiory . 
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In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur eafily take fire, and 
fet fire to the nitre; and the fpirit of the nitre being theieby 
rarified into vapour, rufnes out with explofton , after the man- 
ner that the vapour of water rufhesout of an reolipile : the ful- 
phur alfo, being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
ments the explojion Is avion s Opt. 

With explofon vaft, 

The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. Thomfon . 

Explo'sive. adj. [from explode ] Driving out with noife and 
violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of natural 
gunpowder, which takes fire ; and by the afliftance of its ex- 
plofive power, renders the fhock greater. Woodward's N. Hijl. 
EXPO'NENT. n.f [from expono , Latin.] 

Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between any two num- 
bers or quantities, is the exponent arifing when the antecedent 
is divided by the confequent : thus fix is the exponent of the 
ratio which thirty hath to five. Alfo a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progreflion, beginning from o, and placed oyer 
a rank of numbers iii geometrical progreflion, are called in- 
dices or exponents : and in this is founded the reafon and de- 
monftration of logarithms ; for addition and fubtra&ion of 
thefe exponents anfwers to multiplication and divifion in the 
geometrical numbers; Harris. 

D . % 

Exponential, adj. [from exponent.] 

Exponential curves are fuch as partake both of the nature 
of algebraick and tranfcendental ones. They partake of the 
former, becaufe they confift of a finite number of terms, 
though thofe terms themfelves are indeterminate ; and they 
are in fome meafure tranfcendental, becaufe they cannot be 
algebraically conftrudted. Harris. 

To EXPO'RT. v.a. [ exporto , Latin] To carry out of a 
country, generally in the way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fecrecy, and 
export honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacon s Efjays , Civil and Moral. 
Edward III. by his encouragement of trade, turned the 
fcale fo much in favour of Englifh merchandize, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the exported commodities 
amounted to two hundred ninety-four thoufand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty-eight thoufand. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Great fhips brought from the Indies precious wood, and ex- 
ported pearls and robes. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Dxport. n.f [from the verb.] Commodity carried out in 
traffick. 

Exportation, n.f [from export.] The a£t or pra&ice of 
carrying out commodities into other countries. 

The caufe of a kingdom’s thriving is fruitfulnefs of foil to 
produce neceffaries, not only fufficient for the inhabitants, but 
for exportation into other countries. Swift . 

Expo'rter. n.f [from export.] He that carries out commo- 
dities, in oppofition to the importer , who brings them in. 

Money which is weight, according to its denomination by 
the ftandard of the mint, will be that which will be melted 
down, or carried away in coin by the exporter , whether the 
pieces of each fpecies be by the law bigger or lefs. Locke „ 

To EXPOSE. v.a. [ expono , expofitum , Lat. expojer, French.] 

1 . To lay open ; to make liable to. 

Take phyfick, pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may’ft fhake the fuperflux to them. 

And {hew heav’n juft. ShakeJ'peare's King Lear, 

Who here 

Will envy whom the higheft place expofes 
Foremoft to ftand againft the Thunderer’s aim ? Milt. P. L « 
To pafs the riper period of his age, 

Adfing his part upon a crowded ftage, 

To lafting toils expos’d , and endlefs cares. 

To open dangers, and to fecret fnares. Prior . 

2. To put in the power of any thing. 

But ftill he held his purpofe to depart ; 

For as he lov’d her equal to his life, 

He would not to the feas expofe his wife. Dryden. 

3. To lay open ; to make bare ; to put in a ftate of being afted 
upon. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beafts, by nature ftrong, renew their love ; 

Then fields the blades of bury’d corn difclofe, 

And while the balmy weftern fpirit blows, 

Earth to the breath her bofom dares expofe. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. To lay open to cenfure or ridicule; to fhow in fuch a ftate 
as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men, without 
arraigning their vices. Dryden' s Juv. Dedication. 

Tully has juftly exbofed a precept, that a man fhould live 
with his friend in fuch a manner, that if he became his ene- 
my, it fhould not be in his power to hurt him. Addifon's Sped. 
A fool might once himfelf alone expofe ; 

Now one in verfe makes many more in profe. Pope . 

Your iame and your property fuffer alike, you are at once 
expofed and plundered. ‘ p 0 p e 

5. To lay open to examination. 

8 0 Thofe 
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Thofe who feek truth only, freely expofe their principles to 
the teft, and are pleafed to have them examined. Locke. 

6. To put in danger. 

The expofing himfelf notorioufly did fometimes change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give ground. 

* Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. To caft out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, gives him to 
another man ; and he again expofes him : a third man finding 
him, breeds up and provides for him as his own. Locke. 

Helplefs and naked on a woman’s knees. 

To be expos’d or rear’d as fhe may pleafe, 

Feel her negleft, and pine from her difeafe. Prior. 

8. To cenfure; to treat with difpraife. A colloquial abufe of 
the word. 

A little wit is equally capable of expofing a beauty, and of 
aggravating a fault. Addifon’ s Spectator , N G . 29. 

Exposition, n. f [from expofe.'] 

1. Thefituation in which anything is placed with refpe&to the 
fun or air. 

Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or fmell ; drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eafterly expofition. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The diverfity of expofition of the feveral kitchens in this 
city, whereby fome receive the rays of the fun fooner, and 
others later, will occafion great irregularity as to the time of 
dining. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Explanation; interpretation; [from expound, expono, Latin.] 

My lord of York, it better fhew’d with you. 

When that your flock, aftembled by the bell. 

Encircled you, to hear with reverence 

Your expofition on the holy text. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV . 

You are a worthy judge; 

You know the law : your expofition 

Hath been moft found. Shakefpeare’ s Merch. of Venice. 

1 have fometimes very boldly made fuch expoftiom of my 
authors, as no commentator will forgive me. Dryden. 

Expositor, n.f [ expofitor , Latin.] Explainer; expounder; 
interpreter. 

A mirth-moving jeft, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor , 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 

In the pi&ure of Abraham’s facrificing his fon, lfaac is 
defcribed as a little boy, which is not consentaneous unto the 
authority of exprftors. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 8. 

The finner’s confidence is the beft expofitor of the mind of 
God, under any judgment or affliction. South’ s Sermons. 

Commentators and fcholiafts, thofe copious expoftors of 
places, pour out a vain overflow of learning on paflages plain 
and eafy. Locke. 

To EXPOSTULATE, v. n. [ expojlulo , Latin.] To can- 
vafs with another ; to altercate; to debate without open. rup- 
ture. 

More bitterly could 1 expoflulate , 

Save that for reverence of fome alive 
I give a fparing limit to my tongue. Shake f Richard III. 

The emperor’s ambaflador did expof ulate with the king, 
that he had broken his league with the emperor. Hayward. 

It is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed innocence to ex- 
pof ulate with invincible power. L’Eftrange. 

Durft I expoflulate with providence, I then might afk. Cotton. 
The bifhop will expof ulate, and the tenant will have regard 
to the reafonablenefs of the demand, rather than engage in a 
fuit. Swift. 

Expostulation, n.f [from expof ulate.'] 

1 . Debate ; altercation ; difcuffion of an affair in private with- 
out rupture. 

Expof ulations end well between lovers, but ill 
friends. 

2. Charge; accufation. 

This makes her bleeding patients to accufe 
High heav’n, and thefe expof ulations ufe ; 

Could nature then no private woman grace^ 

Whom we might dare to love, with fuch a face ? 

Expof ulation is a private accufation of one friend touching 
another, fuppofed not to have dealt fingly or confiderately in 
the courfe of good friendfhip. Aylife’s Parergon. 

Expostula'tor. n.f. [from expoflulate.] One that debates 
with another without open rupture. 

Expo'stulatory. adj. [from expof ulate.'] Containing ex- 

poflulation. 

This fable is a kind of an expof ulatory debate between 
bounty and ingratitude. L’Ef range. 

Exposure, n.f. [from expofe.] 

1. The a£t of expofing or fetting out to obfervation. 

2. The ftate of being open to obfervation. 

When we have our naked frailties hid. 

That fuffer in expofure , let us meet. Shakef Macbeth. 

3. The ftafee of being expofed, or being liable to any thing. 

Determine on fome courfe. 

More than a wild expofure to each chance 
That ftarts i’ th’ way before thee. Shakef. Conolanus. 

4... The hate of being in danger. 


between 

Speft. 


Waller. 
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Ajax fets Therfites 

To match us in companions with dirt ; 

To weaken and diferedit our expofure , 

How hard foever rounded in with danger. §hakefpeare\ 
5. Expofition; thefituation in which the fun or air is received 
The cold now advancing, fet fuch plants as will not endure 
the houfe, in pots two or three inches lower than the furface 
of fome bed, under a fouthern expofure. Evehm 

To EXPOUND. v.a. [ expono , Lat.] 

1. To explain ; to clear; to interpret ; to (hew the meaning of 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thofe words 
than pope Leo himfelf expounded them, whole fpeec'n concern- 
ing our Lord’s afcenfion may ferve inftead of a marginal 
glofs. Hooker , b. v. /. 4 r . 

This by Calphurnia’s dream is fignified. 

— And this way you have well expounded it. Shak. J u . C<ef. 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things com 
cerning himfelf. Lu. xxiv. 27. 

Thofe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith they did 
not make truth, but religioufly expounded it ; fo in matters of 
ecclefiaftical government, they did not create provinces for 
themfelves, but ordered the countries which they then had. 

Raleigh’s Efays. 

2. To examine; to lay open: a Latinifm. 

He expounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudibras . 

Expo'under. n.f [from expound.] Explainer; interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witneffes, making a mere re- 
lation of what God himfelf had revealed unto them ; and partly 
as careful expounders , teachers, and perfuaders thereof. Hooker. 

The beft he was, 

And faithfulleft expounder of the laws. Dryden s Juv. Sat. 4. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a. [ exprimo , exprefus , Latin.] 

1. To copy; to refemble; to reprefent. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs , 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden’ s Virgil . 

Adorn a dream, exprefing human form. 

The fhape of him who fuffer’d in the ftorm ; 

And fend it fleeting to the Thracian court, 

The wreck of wretched Ceyx to report. Dryden, 

2. To reprefent by any of the imitative arts: as poetry, fculp- 
ture, painting. 

Each fkilful artift fhall exprefs thy form 
In animated gold. Smith’s Phadra and Hippoliius, 

3. To reprefent in words ; to exhibit by language ; to utter ; to 
declare. 

Lefs than half we find expref , 

Envy bid conceal the reft. Milton. 

Though they have learned thofe founds, yet there are no 
determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be ex- 
pref ed to others by them. Locke. 

In moral ideas we have no fenfible marks that refemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down : we have nothing but 


words to exprefs them by. 

True wit is nature to advantage dreft, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fowell expref. 

Others for language all their care exprefs , 

And value books, as women men, for drefs. 


Locke. 


Pope. 
Pope. 

To fhed tears, among the ancients, when they fhould ex- 
prefs their gratitude to the gods with joy, was efteemed la pro- 
phanation. Notes to Pope’s Odyfjey. 

4. To fhow or make known in any manner. 

No longer fhall thy bodice aptly lace. 

That air and fhape of harmony exprefs , , 

Fine by degrees, and delicately lefs" Prior. 

5. To utter; to declare, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Mr. Philips did exprefs himfelf with much indignation 

againft me one evening. °P * 

6. To denote; to defignate. . 

Mofes and Aaron took thefe men expref ed by their name . 

Numb. 1 . 17 * 

7. To fqueeze out ; to force out by compreffion. r 

Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits ou 
which drink is expref ed\ as the grape, and the appta a J 

8. To extort by violence : a Latinifm. 

Halters and racks cannot exprefs from thee 
More than thy deeds : ’tis only judgment waits thee. 

Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

Expre'ss. adj. [from the verb.] 

Copied ; refembling ; exactly like. 

Of his prefence many a fign 
Still following thee, ftill compaffing thee round 
With goodnefs and paternal love; his face r 

Exprefs, and of his flaps the track divine. tMmsP-W- 

Plain ; apparent ; in direct terms. . • c cr i p - 

There hath been fome doubt whether containing 
ture do import expref fetting down in plain term 
comprehending in fuch fort, that by rea on v ^ j, 

thence conclude all things which are nece ar >‘ en ' era l of 

There is not any poiftive law of men whether gener^ 

particular, received by formal exprefs con tn, awa y } if 

or by fecret approbation; but the fame nta^ y j v> f i4' 
occafion ferves, J ? All 


1. 


2 . 
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All the gazers on the Ikies, 

Read not in fair heaven’s ftory 
Expref er truth, or truer glory, 

'Phan they might in her bright eyes. Ben. Jchnf. Epigr. 

0. Clear; not dubious* 

^ i love to feel myfelf of an exprefs and fettled judgment and 
affeCtion, in things of the greateft moment. More’ s Div. Dial. 

As to the teftimonies of the fathers, let them be never fo 
exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations, they hold 
only of fuch a fort of prayer. Stillingfieet. 

Where reafon or feripture is expref for any opinion, or 
action, we may receive it as of divine authority. Locke. 

4. On purpofe ; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live as they ought, 
by thofe dilcoveries which God hath made in Scripture, would 
ftand out againft any evidence whatfoever; even that of a 
mefienger fent exprefs from the other world. Atterburfs Serm. 
Expre'ss. n.f [from the adjeCtive.] 

1. A mefienger fent on purpofe. 

The king fent an exprefs immediately to the marquis, with 
all the particular informations. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As if expref es from all parts had come. 

With frefh alarms threat’ning the fate of Rome. Dryd. Juv. 
Upon the firft moment I was difeovered fleeping on the 
ground, after my landing, the emperor had early notice of it 
by an exprefs. Gulliver’s Travels. 

2. A meflage fent. 

I am content my heart fhould be difeovered to the world, 
without any of thofe popular captations which fome men ufe 
in their fpeeches and exprefes. King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not ufual. N - 

They do not only contradict the general defign and parties 
lar exprefes of the gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick and 
common fenfe. Norris. 

Expre'ssible. adj. [from exprefs.] 

1. That may. be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of it in general, 
but even of feveral particular accidents of it likewife, which 
they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages, with notes of 
the greateft terror exprefible. IP oodward’s Natural Hifory. 

2. That may be drawn by fqueezing or exprefiion. 

Expression, n.f [from exprefs.] 

1. The aCt or power of re prefen ting any thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the variety of inftruCtive 
exprefons by fpeech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, as 
with an inftrument fuitable to the excellency of his foul, for 
the communication of his thoughts. Holder s Elcm. of Speech. 

2 . The form or caft of language in which any thoughts are 
uttered. 

But ill exprefion fometimes gives allay 
To noble thoughts, whofe flame fhall ne’er decay. Buckingh. 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, brings her in 
as a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in very ftrong 
expref . ns. Notes on the Odyfey. 

3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech. 

4. The aCt of fqueezing or forcing out any thing by a prefs. 

Thofe juices that are fo flefhy, as they cannot make drink 
by expref on, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 

The juices of the leaves are obtained by expref on: from 
this juice proceeds the tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Expre'ssivje. adj. [from exprefs.] Having the power of ut- 
terance or reprefentation. W ith of before the thing expreffed. 
Each verfe fo fwells expref ve of her woes, 

And ev’ry tear in lines fo mournful flows. 

We, fpiie of fame, her fate revers’d believe, 

O’erlook her crimes, and think fhe ought to live. ^ Tickell. 

And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a flow r, 

Th’ expref ve emblem of their fofter pow r. Pope. 

A vifible and exemplary obedience to God s laws is the 
moft expref ve acknowledgment of the majefty and fovereignty 
of God, and difpofes others to glorify him by the fame ob- 
fervances. Rogers , Sermon 18. 

Expre'ssively. adv. [from exprefve.] In a clear and repie- 
fentative way. 

Expressiveness, n.f [from exprefve] The power of ex- 
preftion, or reprefentation by words. 

The murrain at the end has all the expref venefs that words 
can give : it was here that the poet ftrained hard to outdo 
Lucretius. Addifon. 

Expre'ssly. adv. [from exprefs .] In direct terms; plainly; 
clearly ; not by implication ; not generally. 

It doth not follow, that of neceffity we fhall fin, unlefs 
we exprefsly extend this in every particular. Llooker , b. ii. f 0.. 

- Articles of belief, and things which all men muft of necef- 
fity do, to the end they may be faved, are either exprefsly fet 
down in Scripture, or elfe plainly thereby to be gathered. 

Hooker , b. iii. f 10. 

* Who dare crofs ’em, 

Bearing the king’s will from his mouth expref sly ? Shakef. 

The beginning of the worfirp of images in thefe weftern 
parts, was by the folly and fuperftition or the people, expiefsty 
againft the will of their own oiliiop. Siidingfeet. 
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This account I exprefsly give of them, when I enter on t!i*S 
argument. At ter bur y s Sermons <. 

All the duties that the beft political laws enjoin, as condu- 
cive to the quiet and (order of focial life; are exprefsly com- 
manded by our religion. Rogers , Sermon 17. 

Expre'ssure. n. f [from exprefs. Now difufed.J 

1. Exprefiion; utterance. 

There is a myftery in the foul of ftate, 

Which hath an operation more divine, 

Than breath or pen can give expref ure to. Sh. Troll, and Ct\ 

2 . The form; the likenefs reprefented. 

I will drop fome obfeure epiftles of love, wherein, by the 
colour of his beard, the manner of his gait, the expref ure of 
his eye, forehead, and complexion, he fhall find himfelf per- 
fonated. Shakef Twelfth Night. 

3. The mark; the impreflion. 

And nightly, meadow fairies, look you fing, 

Like to the garter-compafs in a ring : 

Th’ exprefare that it bears, green let it be, 

More fertile frefh than all the field to fee. Shakefpeare. 

To EXPROBRA'TE. v.a. [exprobro, Latin.] To charge upon 
with reproach ; to impute openly with blame ; to upbraid. 

To exprobrate their ftupidity, he induces the providence of 
ftorks : now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuftration 
had been obfeure, and the exprobration not fo proper. Brown. 

Exproera'tion. n.f. [from exprobrate.] Scornful charge; 
reproachful accufation ; a£t of upbraiding. 

The only goodnefs we glory in, is to find out fomewhat 
whereby we may judge others to be ungodly: each other’s 
fault we obferve as matter of exprobration , and not of grief. 

Hooker’s Sermons , Preface. 
The Parthians, with exprobration of Crafius’s thirft after 
money, poured molten gold into his mouth after he was dead. 

Abbot’s Defcription of the World . 
It will be a denial with fcorn, with a taunting exprobration ; 
and to be miferable without commiferation, is the height of 
mifery. South’s Sermons. 

No need fuch boafts, or exprobrations falfe 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britifh files tranfeend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Phillips. 

To Expropriate, v. a. [ex and proprius , Latin.] To make 
no longer our own ; to hold no longer as a property. Not in 
ufe. 

When you have refigned, or rather configned, your expro- 
priated will to God, and thereby entrufted him to will for you, 
all his difpenfations towards you are, in effeeft, the a£ts of 
your own will. Boyle’s Scraphick Love. 

To EXPUGN. v. a. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer ; to take 
by aflault. 

Expugna'tion. n.f. [from expugn .] Conqueft ; the aft of 
taking by aflault. 

The expugnation of Vienna he could never accompli fh. Sand. 

To EXPU'LSE. v. a. [expulfus, Latin.] To drive out; to ex- 
pel ; to force away. 

For ever fhould they be expuls’d from France, 

And not have title of an earldom there. Shak. Henry VI. 
Suppofe a nation where the cuftom were, that after full age 
the fons fhould expulje their fathers and mothers out of poflel- 
fions, and put them to their penfions. Bacon’s holy War. 

Although inwardly received, it may be very diuretick, and 
expulfe the ftone in the kidneys ; yet how it fhould refolve 01 4 
break that in the bladder, will require a farther difpure. Brown. 

Diclys relates, that Peleus was expulfed from his kingdom 
by Acaftus. Notes on the Odyfey. 

Expulsion, n.f. [from expulfe.] 

1. The a<ft of expelling or driving out. 

A wooer. 

More hateful than the foul expulfion is 

Of thy dear hufband. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Sole vidtor from th’ expulfion of his foes, 

Mefliah his triumphal chariot turn’d. Milton s Par adife Lojl. 
Others think it polfible fo to contrive feveral pieces of fteel 
and a load-ftone, that, by their continual attra&ion and expnl- 
fion of one another, they may caufe a perpetual revolution of 
a wheel. ' Wilkins’ s Deedalus. 

Coffee- coloured urine proceeds from a mixture of a (mail 
quantity of blood with the urine ; but often prognofticates a 
refolutron of the obftru&ing matter, and the expu fton of gra- 
vel or a ftene. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The ftate of being driven out. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
intoParadife, after Adam’s expulfion, if the univerfe had been 
Paradife? For then muft Adam have been chafed alfo out of 
the world. Raleigh’s Lh ftory of the World. 

This magnificent temple was not finiflied ’till after the ex- 
pulfion of Tarquin. Stillingfeet. 

Expu'lsive. adj. [from expulfe] Having the power of ex- 
pul lion. 

If the member be dependent, by raifing of it up, and 
placing it equal with or higher than uie reft of the body, the 
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influx may be reftrained, and the part {Lengthened by expul- 
five bandages. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Expu'nctI' 'N. n.f. [from expunge.'] Abolition ; the adf of ex- 
punging, blotting, or effacing. 

To EXPU'NGE. v. a. [expungo, Latin.] 

1. To blot out ; to rub out. 

The difference of the denarius and drachm having been 
done in the manufcript, it was neediefs to expunge it. /. frbuthn . 

Neither do they remember the many alterations, additions, 
and expungings made by great authors in thofe treatifes which 
they prepare for the publick. Swift . 

2. To efface; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpenfe 
Thy balm of mercy, and expunge th' offence? 

Deduct what is but vanity, or drefs, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idlenefs, 

Or tricks to {hew the ftretch of human brain 
Mere curious pleafure, or ingenious pain ; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts.: 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 

Which ferv’d the paft, and muff the times to come ! Pope. 
Expurga'tion. n.f. [expurgation Latin.] 

1. The acf of purging or cleanfing. 

All the inteftines, but efpecially the great ones, kidneys 
and ureters, ferve for expurgation. Wifeman's Surgery . 

2. Purification from bad mixture, as of errour or falfhood. 

Wife men know, that arts and learning want expurga- 
tion ; and if the courfe of truth be permitted to itfelf, it can 


That which is concreted by exficcation , or expreffioli of h 
midity, will be refolved by hume&ation; as earth, dirt, and 
clay. Brown s Vulgar Errours ’ b. i f r ^ 

Exsi'ccative. adj. [from exficcate. j Having the power f 
drying. 

ExspuTtion. n.f. [. expuo , Latin.] A difcharge of fali va b- 
fpitting. "" 6) • ; 

Exsu'ction. n.f [exugo, Latin.] The aft of fucking out^or 
draining out, without immediate contact of the powerfucltin 
with the thing fucked. ^ 

If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, after this 
firft exfuttion you will drive cut almoft a whole cylinder full of 

air> Boyle. 

Sandys. Exsuda'tion. n.f [from exudo, Latin.] A fweatino- out- an 
extillation ; an emiffion. 

They feemed to be made by an exfudation , or extillation of 
fome petrifying juices out of the rocky earth. Lerbanti 

To Exsu'ffolate. v. a. [a word peculiar to Shakefpeare 1 
To whifper ; to buzz in the ear, [from the Italian verb 

Molar. Hmmr. 

Exchange me for a goat, 

When I fhall turn the bufinefs of my foul 
To fuch exfuffolate and blown furmifes. Skakefp . Othello, 
ExsufflaTion. n.f. \_ex and fuffio, Latin.] A blaft working 
underneath. 

Of volatility the utmoft degree is when it will fly away 
without returning :• the next is when it will fly up, but with 
eafe return : the next is when it will fly upwards over the 
helm, by a kind of exfufflation , without vapouring. Bacon. 


not efcape many errours. Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errour s. To Exsu'scitate. v. a. [ exfufeito , Latin.] To roufeup; 

' t 7 • r* . * T . * 1 XT' 1 ^ J /l! ^ * 


Expu'rgatory. adj. [expur gat orius, Latin.] Employed in 
purging away what is noxious: as, the expurgatory index of 
the Roman ifts directs the abolition or expurretion of paffages 
admitted by any authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadverfions, whereby we 
might ftrike out great numbers of hidden qualities ; and having 


ftir up. 

E'xtancy. n.f [ from extant. ] Parts rifing up above tl : 
reft ; in oppofition to thofe depreffed. 

The order of the little extancies , and confequently that F 
the little depreflions in point of fituation, will be alter l 
like wife. Boyle on Colow , 


once a conceded lift, we might with more fafety ’attempt their E'XTANT. adj. [extans, Latin.] 


1. Standing out to view ; ftanding above the reft. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the gums i 
naked, and not inverted with that fenfible membrane call 1 
periofteum, wherewith the other bones are covered. Rc , 

2. Publick ; not fuppreffed. 

The firft of the continued weekly bills of mortality, extc t 
at the parifti clerks hall, begins the twenty-ninth of Decemt r 
1603. Gr aunt's Bills of Mortal} , 


^ X ^We fuppofe thelfuperficies of "the two glaffes fhould be fo 
exactly flat and fmooth, that no air at all can come between 
them ; and experience has informed us, that it is extremely 
difficult to procure from our ordinary tradefmen either glafles 
or marbles fo much as approaching fuch an exquifitenefs . Boyle. 

E'xscript. n.f. [exferiptum, Latin.] A copy; a writing co- 
pied from another. . 

Exs rice ant. adj. [from exficcate.] Drying; having the power 

Some^are moderately moift, and require to be treated with 
medicines of the like nature, fuch as flefhy parts ; others dry 
in themfelves, vet require exficcants , as bones. IViJeman. 

To EXSriCCATE. v. a. [exficco, Latin.] To dry. 

If in a diffolution of fteel a feparation of parts be made by 
precipitation, or exhalation, the exficcated powder afeends not 
unto the loadftone. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. 11. f. 3. 

Great heats and droughts exficcate and wafte the mouture 
and vegetative nature of the earth. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

ExsiccaTion. n.f [from exficcate.'] The ad of drying. 






reafons. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 7 

E'XQJJISITE. adj. [exquifitus, Latin ] 

1. Farfought; excellent; confummate; complete. 

His abfolute exatftnefs they imitate by tending unto that 
which is moil exquifite in every particular. Hooker , b. i. f. 5. 

Why fhould the ftate be troubled with this neediefs charge 
of keeping and maintaining fo great a navy in fuch exquifite 
perfection and readinefs? Raleigh's EJfays . 

Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different fpecies ; Exta'tical. 7 * r* Kram ^ SeeEcsTACY.] 

and none but a poet of the moft unbounded invention, and Ext a tick. 3 

the moft exquifite judgment, could have fitted their converfa- 1. Tending to fomething external. . . 

tion and behaviour to their ftate of innocence. Addifon. I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which continual- 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably reliftied by beafts in a ly carries me to good without myfelf. Boyle. 

more exquifite degree than they areby men; for they tafte them 2i Rapturous, 
lincere and pure, without being diftracted in the purfuit, or frar 

difquieted in the ufe of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Confummately bad. 

With exquifite malice they have mixed the gall and vinegar 
of falfity and contempt. King Charles. 

Exquisitely, adv. [from exquifite.] Perfectly; completely: 
in either a good or ill fenfe. 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye fhut than with both 
open ; for that the fpirits vifual unite themfelves, and become 
ftronger. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 86. 


In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown’d ; 

Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 
Exte'mporal. adj. [ extcmpcralis , Latin.] 

Uttered without premeditation ; quick ; ready ; fudden. 

Alcidimus the fophifter hath many arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated fpeech. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 22 . 

A man of pleafant and popular converfation, of good ex- 
temporal judgment and difeourfe, for the fatisfying of publick 
minifters. Wottons Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 


A colleflion of rare manuferipts, exquifitely written in Ara- 2. Speaking without premeditation. ;f ,hev focak in 

bide and fought in the moft remote parts by Epenius, themoft **" V jJbnfini 4 -f 

CXCe The "oldie r then, in Grecian arts unfkill’d, Exte'mporally. adv. [from "temporal.} Quickly; wit out 

ffTpTol F 7 ; .The quick comedians 

With jewels fet, zndeguft turn’d, OurXfndnan "VTefjntbony a»d CljMW. 

Andtiththe^ glaring fpoil his horfe adorn’d.’ Dryden. Extemporaneous. adj. [extemporaneus,, Latin.] 


This cuftom was begun by . T - 

of {hewing their extemporary ability of {peaking M P on 

fubjedt. More's Divine Dialogues.^ 

That men ftiould confer at very diftant removes by an ** 
temporary intercourfe, is another reputed impoffi \ IT t 
They write in fo diminutive a manner, with uc 
interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on wit o ^ 
petual hefitations, or extemporary expletive.^. 
EXTE'MPORE. adv. [ extempore , Latin.] 

i. Without premeditation ; fuddenly ; readily ; wi 

previous care or preparation. — „ a Sh. 

You may do it extempore ; for it is nothing u ■ r ® para . 
Nothing great ought to be ventured upon wi 10 
tion; butT fbove 4 how fottiflr is it to 

where the concern is eternity : 

Haft thou no mark at which to oend thy bow. 

Or, like a boy, purfu’ft the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with ftones from tree to tree, 

A fruitlefs toil, and liv’ft extempore . ryccn ft 
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EXT 

2 . It Is fometimes ufed as an adjedtivc, but very improperly. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long extempore 
difiertation upon a petticoat. Addifon' s operator, N '. 2 47. 

Exte mporiness. n.f [ from extempore. ] The faculty of 
fpeakmg or acting without premeditation. 

To Exte'mforize. v.n. [from extempore.] To fpeak extem- 
pore, or without premeditation. 

The e; temporizing faculty is never more out of its element 
than in the pulpit ; though, even here, it is much more ex- 
cufable in a fermon than in a prayer. South's Sermons. 

To EXTE'ND. v. a. [ extendo , Latin.] 

1. To ftretch out towards any part. 

fee the figure of his lifelefs friend, 

And his old fire, his helplefs hand extend. Dryden s Virgil. 

Should’rino; [rod’s altar a vile image ftands. 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 

2. To fpread abroad ; todiffufe; to expand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his underftanding, who 
perfuades himfelf that lie can extend his thoughts farther than 
God exifts, or imagine any expanfion where he is not. Locke. 

3. To widen to a large comprehenfion. 

Few extend their thoughts towards univerfal know- 


ledge. 


Locke. 


4. To ftretch into affignable dimenfions; to make local; to 
magnify fo as to fill fome affignable fpace. 

The mind, fay they, while you fuftain 

To hold her ftation in the brain ; 

You grant, at leaft fhe is extended , 

Ergo, the whole difpute is ended. Prior. 

5. To enlarge; to continue. 

To Helen’s bed the gods alone affign 

Hermione, t’ extend the regal line. Pope's Odyffey , b. iv. 

6. To encreafe in force or duration. 

If much you note him. 

You fhall offend him, and extend his paffion : 

Feed and regard him not. Sbakfpcare's Macbeth. 

7. To enlarge the comprehenfion of any pofition. 

Seeing it is not fet down how far the bounds of his fpeech 
concerning diffimilitude reach, who can affure us that it ex- 
tendeth farther than to thofe things only wherein the nations 
were idolatrous. Hooker , b. iv. f. 6. 

8. To impart; to communicate. 

Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. Pfzw. 12. 

9. To feize by a courfe of law. 

The law, that fettles all you do. 

And marries where you did but woo; 

And if it judge upon your fide. 

Will foon extend her for your bride ; 

And put her perfon, goods or lands, 

Or which you like befr, int’ your hands. Huclihras , p. iii. 

Extender, n . f [from extend.] The perfon or inftrument 
by which any thing is extended. 

I he extenfion made, the extenders are to be loofened 
gently. IVifemarC s Surgery. 

Extendible, adj. [from extend.] Capable of extenfion ; 
capable to be made wider or longer. 

J ubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily lengthened ; fuch 
as have often fuffered force, grow rigid, and hardly ex- 
tendible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ExteNdlessness. n. f [from extend] Unlimited extenfion. 
In this fenfe it is once found; but, I think, with little pro- 
priety. 

Certain molecules feminales muft keep the world from an 
infinitude, and extendleffnefs of excurfions every moment into 
new figures and animals. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Extensibility, n.f [from extenfbie.] Thequality of being 
extenfible. 

^ In what manner they are mixed, fo as to give a fibre exten- 
fibility , who can fay? Grew' s Cfmol. Sac. b. ii. c. 5. 

Exte' nsible. adj. [ extenfo , Latin.] 

j. Capable of being ftretched into length or breadth. 

I he malleus being fixed to an extenfible membrane, follows 
the traction of the mufcle, and is drawn inward. Holder. 

2. Capable of being extended to a larger comprehenfion. 

1 hat love is blind, is extenfible beyond the object of 

, poetry. ' Glanv. Scepf c. 15. 

Exte'nsibleness. n.f [from extenfible.] Capacity of beino- 
extended. 

Extension, n. f. [from extenfo , Latin.] 

1. The act of extending. 

2. 1 he ftate of being extended. 

The hiccough cometh of fulnefs of meat, efpecially in chil- 
dren, which caufeth an extenfion of the ftomach. Bacon . 

All reft fatisfied at the poftures of moderation, and none 
endure the extremity of flexure or extenfion. Brown's Vul. Err. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or extenfion 
of it above the waters,, doth agree to the antediluvian earth. 

. _ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

By this idea of folidity is the extenfion of body diflinguifhed 
from the extenfion of fpace : the extenfion of body being no- 
thing but the cohefion or continuity of folid, feparable, move- 
able parts ; and the extenfion of fpace,' the continuity of un- 
folid, infcparable, and immoveable parts. Locke. 


EXT 

Extensive, adj. [extenfivus, Latin.] Wide; large. 

I would not be underftood to recommend to all a pUrfuit 
of thofe fciences, to thofe extenfiue lengths to which the mo- 
derns have advanced them. IVatts's improvement of the Minu. 

ExteNsively. adv. [from extenfive.] Widely; largely. 

’Tis impoffible for any to pafs a right judgment concerning 
them, without entering into moft of theie circumftances, and 
furveying them extenfively , and comparing and balancing them 
all aright. Watts's Improvement oj the Mind. 

ExteN^iveness. n.f. [from extenfive.] 

1. Largenefs; diffufivenefs ; widenefs. 

As we have reafon to admire the excellency of this con- 
trivance, fo have we to applaud the extenfivenefs of the be- 
nefit. Government of the longue , f. r. 

An extenfivenefs of underftanding and a large memory are 
of fervice. Watts's Logick. 

2. Poffibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or extenfivenefs 
of the throats and gullets of ferpents : I myfelf have taken 
two entire adult mice out of the ftomach of an adder, whofe 
neck was not bigger than my little finger. Ray on the Creation . 

ExtUNsor. n.f. [Latin.] The mufcle by which any limb is 
extended. 

Extenfors are mufcles fo called, which ferve to extend any 
part. fhdncy. 

Complaifant arid civil people had the flexors of the head 
very ftrong; but in the proud and infolent there was a great 
overbalance of ftrength in the extenfors of the neck and the 
mufcles of the back. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus » 

ExteNt. participle, from extend. Extended. 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent , 

And fain’d to wafli themfelves inceflantly. Spenf. Fai. Lfueen* 

ExteNt. n. f. [extentus, Latin.] 

1 . Space or degree to which any thing is extended. 

If I mean to reign 

David’s true heir, and his full feeptre fway 

To juft extent over all Ifrael’s Tons. Milton s Paradifc LfL 

2. Communication; diftribution. 

An emperour of Rome 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent 
Of equal juftice us’d with fuch contempt. Shak. Tit. Andron . 

3. Execution; feizure. 

Let mv officers 

J 

Make an extent upon his houfe and land* 

And turn him going. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

To EXTE'NUATE. v. a. [extenuo, Latin.] 

1. To leffen ; to make Email or {lender in bulk. 

His body behind his head becomes broad, freim whence it 
is again extenuated all the way to the tail. Grew's Mufaum . 

2. To leflen ; to diminifh in any quality. 

To perfift 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Shak. Troilus and Crejf.da. 

But fortune there extenuates the crime ; 

What’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden s Juvenal. 

3. To leflen; to degrade ; to diminifh in honour. 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 

Who can extenuate thee ? Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

4. To leffen in reprefentation ; to palliate. Oppoftte to ag- 
gravate 

When you {hall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me, as I am : nothing extenuate , 

Nor fet down aught in malice Shake/. Othello. 

Upon his examination he denied little of that wherew ith 
he was charged, nor endeavoured much to excufe or extenuate 
his fault ; fo that, not very wifely thinking to make his offence 
lefs by confeffion, he made it enough for condemnation. Bac. 

Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that I endeavour 
To leflen or extenuate my offence* Milton s Agoniftes. 

5. To make lean. 

ExtenuaTion. n.f. [from extenuate.] 

1. The a& of reprefenting things lefs ill than they are; con- 
trary to aggravation ; palliation. 

2. Mitigation; alleviation of punifhment. 

When fin is to be judged, the kindeft: enquiry is what deeds 
of charity we can allege in extenuation of our puniffiment. Att . 

3. A lofs of plumpnefsj or a general decay in the 'mufcular flefli 

of the whole body. §>uinc\ 

EXTE k GR. fldji [cxtei lor , Latin.] Outward; external* 
not intrinflek. 

And what is faith, love, virtue uneffay’d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d ? Milton's Par. LoQ . 
Seraphick and common lovers behold exterior beauties as 
children and aftronomers confider Galileo’s optick g : afles. Boyle. 

Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, together 
with the thing they denominate, imply alfo fomethino- elfe 
feparate- and exterior to the exiftence of that thing. Lccke. 

Exteriorly, adv. [from exterior.] Outwardly; externally; 
not intrinfically. 1 

You have flander’d nature in my form; 

Which, howfoever rude exteriorly , 
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Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. Sbakef. K. John. 
To EXTERMINATE, v. a. [ extermino , Latin.] To root 
out; to tear up ; to drive away ; to abolifh ; to deftroy. 

Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot happened to 
fall. Decay of Piety. 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies ; but they were - 
exterminated by Sandrocothus. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

This difeovery alone is fufficient, if the vices of men did 
not captivate their reafon, to explode and exterminate rank 
atheifm out of the world. Bentley s Sermons. 

Extermination, n. f [from exterminate . ] Deflruction ; 
excifion. 

The queftion is, how far an holy war is to be purfued, 
whether to difplanting and extermination of people. Bac.n. 
Extermina'tor. n.J. [exterminator, Latin.] I he perion or 
inftrument by which anything is deftroyed. 

To Exte'rmine. v. a. [extermino, Latin.] To exterminate; 
to deftroy. 

If you do forrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 
Were both extermin d. Sbakef. As you like it. 

Exte'rn. adj. [ exiernus , Latin.] 
j . External ; outward ; vifible. 

When my outward adtion doth demonflrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern , ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve. 

For daws to peck at. Shakefpeare s Othello . 

2. Without itfelf ; not inherent; not intrinfick; not depending 
on itfelf. 

When two bodies are prefTed one againft another, the rare 
body not being fo able to refill divifion as the denfe, and being 
not permitted to retire back, by reafon of the extern violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body mull be fevered. Digby. 
EXTERNAL, adj. [ exterms , Latin.] 

1. Outward; not proceeding from itfelf; operating or acting 
from without ; oppofite to internal. 

We come to be allured that there is fuch a being, either by 
an internal impreffion of the notion of a God upon our minds, 
or elfe by fuch external and vifible effe£ls as our reafon tells us 
mull be attributed to fome caufe, and which we cannot attri- 
bute to any other but fuch as we conceive God to be. Tillotfon. 

Thefe {hells being thus expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod upon by 
horfes and other cattle, and to many other external accidents, 
are, in tract of time, worn, fretted, and broken to pieces. 

Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

2. Having the outward appearance; having to the view or out- 
ward perception any particular nature. 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals : ^ he had a 
beautiful body as well as an immortal foul. South's Sermons. 

He that commits only the external act or idolatry is as guilty 
as he that commits the external a£t of theft. ^ Stillmgjieet. 
Exte'rnally. adv. [from external.] Outwardly! 

The exterior miniitry, externally and alone, hath in it no- 
thing excellent, as being deftitute of the fandHty that God 
requires, and it is common to wicked men and good. Taylor. 
To Exti'i. v. n. [ex and fti’.h, Lat.] To drop or diftil from 
Extilla'tion. n.f. [from ex and jlWo, Latin.] i he ail of 

falling in drops. ' ... . r 

Theyfeemed made by an exfudation or exultation of putri- 

fvino- juices out of the rocky earth. Deri am' s Pbyf Theology . 
To 'EX iTiViULATE. v. a. [extmulo, Latin.] i o prick ; to 

incite by {Emulation. . 

Chcler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth another, 
which, defending unto the bowels, extimulates and excites 
them unto expulfion. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. in- c. 2. 
ExtimulaTion. n.f [from extimulatio, Latin.] Pungency; 
' v power of exciting motion or fenfation 

The native fpirits admit great diverfity ; as hot, cold, active, 
dull &c. whence proceed moft of the virtues of bodies; but 
the air intermixed is without virtues, and raaketh things m- 
fipid, and without any extimulation. Bacon s Datura l HJtoiy. 
ExtPnct. adj. [extinCtus , Latin.] 

I Extinguifhed ; quenched; put out. 

Their purple vengeance bath’d in gore retires. 

Her weapons blunted, and extinft her fires. Pope. 

2. At a flop ; without progreffive fucceflipn. 

The royal family is all extinCi , 

And fhe who reigns bellows her crown on me. Dry den. 

The nobility are never likely to be extin fl, becaufe tne 
greateft part of their tides defeend to heirs general. Swift. 

'2. Abolifhed ; out of force. . . r , 

Acenfure infixed a jure continues, though fuch 
extinCi, or the lawgiver removed from his orr.ee. 
Extinction, n. f. [ cxtinCtio , Latin. j 
j. The a& of quenching or extinguifhing. 

Red-hot needles or wires, extmguifhed in quickfi ver, do 
vet acquire a verticity according to the laws of pofition an 
extinction. Browns Vulgar Errours , An. c. i. 

i The {late of being quenched. , . , . 

The parts are confumed through extinction of their native 
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heat, and diflipation of their radical moifture 

3. DeftruSlion ; excifion. 

The extinction of nations, and the deflation of kinad 
were but the effe&s of this deftrudive evil. Rogers' sf ° 

4. SupprefTion. 

They lie in dead oblivion, lofmg half 
The fleeting moments of too {hort a life. 

Total extinction of th’ enlighten’d foul. Tho»>U\ c 
To EXTINGUISH. «.». [Ctinguo, Latin.] # 

1. To put out; to quench. 

The foft god of pleafure that warm’d our defires 
Has broken his bow, and cxtinguijh'd his fires. 

Then rofe the feed of chaos and of night, ^ *’ 

To blot out order, and extinguijh light. * Dunciad h 

2. To fupprefs ; to deftroy. 

They extinguijh the love of the people to the young king by 
remembring fome imperfections of his father. Hayward 
My fame of chaftity, by which the tides 
I reacht before, by thee extinguijh' d dies. Denham 

3. To cloud; to obfeure. 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount, 

Her nat’ral graces that extinguijh art. Shakcfp . Henry VI 

Exti'nguishable. adj. [from extinguijh.] That may be 
quenched, fuppreifed, or deftroyed. 

Extinguisher, n.f. [from extinguijh.'] A hollow cone put 
upon a candle to quench it. 

If it Ihould ever offer to flame out again, I would ufe the 
conicum as an extinguijher to Another it. Mere's Div. Dialog. 
Of it a broad extinguijher be makes, 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry drove. Dryden : 
’Tis better to cover the vital flame with an extinguijher of 
honour, than let it confume ’till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the fockct. Collier on the Value of Life: 

Extinguishment, n. j". [from extinguijh.] 


1. 


Extinction ; fuppreflion ; act of quenching ; deftru&ion. 
When death’s form appears, {he feareth not 
An utter quenching, or extin gui foment ; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

That fo fhe might all future ill prevent. Davies, 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the better ex- 
tinguishment of the civil wars of France. Bacon. 

The immediate caufe of death is the resolution or extinguish 
ment of the fpirits. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory , N 9 . 400. 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chriilian church polity may not be altered 
by extin gui foment . Hooter , b. iii. 

3. Termination of a family or fucceflion. 

His heart eafily conceived treafon againft the crown, 
wherein he perilhed himfelf, and made a final extinguijlment 
of his houfe and honour. Davies on Ireland. 

To ExtTrp. v. a. [ extirpo , Latin.] To eradicate; to root 
out. 

Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfome lowly place far in. Fairy Ehicen, b. i. 

Nor {hall that nation boaft it fo with us, 

But be extirped from our provinces. Shakejpeare's Henry \ I. 

To EXTIRPATE, v. a. [extirpo, Latin.] To root out; to 
eradicate; to exlcind ; to deftroy. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong, that they made account 
fpeedily to extirpate the Britifh nation in that kingdom. Dryd. 

We in vain endeavour with noife, and weapons of law, to 
drive the wolf from our own to another’s door : the breed 
ought to be extirpated out of the ifland. . Locke. 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the affections, 
but to regulate them. Addijon s SpeCatoi, N . 494* 

Extirpation, n.f. [from extirpate . ] The adl of rooting, 
out ; ‘eradication ; excifion ; deftrudlion. # , . 

It is Laid that popery, for want of utter extirpation, hath in 
fome places taken root and flourifhed again. H00L1 , • 1 • 
Religion requires the extirpation of all thofe pafuons « 


unfociable and troublefome to one 
Tillotfon, Sermon 3. 

,f [from extirpate.'] One who roots out; a 


vices which render men 
another. 

Extirp aTor. n 

defrroyer. . , r j 1t ; n2 

Extispi'cious. adj. [ extifpicium , Latin.] Auguna , a 
to the infjpedtion of entrails in order to prognolucation. 

Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his au 
e xtifpicious inventions, from cafual and uncontrive ^ 

gences, divining events fucceeding. Brown s Jug Tnjf 
To EX TOR. v. a. [extollo, Latin.] iopraile, to - 0 

to laud ; to celebrate. , , • ton o;ue; 

When a rich man fpeaketh, every man ho. CC U fil 
and look, what he faith they extol it to thjdoads. E cluJ 
For which both heav’n and earth fhall hig 1 e/ - 

Thy praifes, with th’ innumerable found 

Of hymns, and facred fongs, where wit 1 1 L p ar .lofl> 
Encompafs’d {hall refound thee ever blefs r 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft, __ Dridetis Oi'A 

Pier cinnamon and fweet amomum boair. on e 

Exto'ller. n.J. [from extol] A prailei ; 

that prajfes to the fkies. . , nnalitv of & avV ' 

Exto'rsive. adj. [from extort .j Having BxTO > R slV - t1, 
ing by violent means. 
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Exto'esively. adv. [from extorjhu.'j In an extorlive man- 

ner ; by' violence. . 

Tn EXTORT v. a. [eo .torques, extort us, .Latin. J . 

, To draw by force; to force away ; towreft; to wring from 

’Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Sbakef. Cymbeline. 


New 


nefs 


Of Cloten’s death may drive us to a render. 

Where we have liv’d ; and fo extort from L ' s . 

That which we’ve done _ Shdkef Cymbenne. 

That glory never {ball his wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow and fue for grace 
With fuppliant knee, and deify his pow r. Milt. I at . Loft. 

I remember well the impious oath. 

Hardly extorted from my trembling youth. Rowe. 

My earned: defires, not any doubts of your goodnefs, but 
my real concern for your welfare, extort this from me. V ake . 

2 To gain by violence or oppreflion. 

j-i\s tail was ft retch’d out in wond rous length, 

That to the houfe of heav’nly gods it raught. 

And with extorted power and borrow d ftiength, 

The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. S^fer. 
Are my chefts fill’d up with extorted gold? Shake], ti. V 1. 
To Exto'rt. v. n. To pradife oppreflion and violence. Now 

difufed. . . 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertainment, 

but let them feed upon the countries, and extort upon all men 
where they come. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Before they did extort and opprefs-the peopie only by colour 
of a lewd cuftom, they did afterwards ufe the fame extortions 
^ t t Davies on Ireland. 

Exto'rter. n.f. [from extort.] One who praaifes opprefiion. 

Edric the extorter was deprived by king Cnute of the go- 
vernment of Mercia. Camden s Remains. 

Extortion, n.f [from extort.] 

1. The aa or praaice of gaining by violence and rapacity. 

That goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, T tt 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. Sbak.ti.y ill. 
Oppreflion and extortion did maintain the greatnefs, and op- 
preflion and extortion did extinguifti the greatnefs of that 
j iou p e * Davies on Ireland. 

2. Force by which any thing is unjuftly taken away. 

Becaufe the lords had power to impofe this charge, the free- 
holders were glad to give a great part of their lands to hold 
the reft free from that extortion. Davies on Ireland. 

A fucceeding king’s juft recovery of rights from unjuft 
ufurpations and extortions, fhall never be prejudiced by any acl 

of mine. ^ K j n S Cha f le f 

Extortioner, n.f [from extortion.] One who pradifes 
extortion ; one who grows rich by violence and rapacity. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, adulterers, 
extortioners , church-robbers, traitors, and other of the fame 
rabblement. , . Camden’s Remains. 

The covetous extortioner is involved in the lame tentence. 

Decay of Piety , 

To EXTRA'CT. v. a. [extraho, extr aCtum, Latin.] 

1. To draw out of fomething. 

The drawing one metal or mineral oul of another, we call 
extracting. ° Bacon's Phyfical Remarks. 

Out of the afhes of all plants they extract a fait which they 
ufe in medicines. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N;. 645. 

If the metallick or mineral matter is difcoveiabje, it is fo 
diffufed and fcattered amongft the crafler and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poftible to leparate and cxUaCl 
• t Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. To draw by chemical operation. 

They 

Whom funny Borney bears, are ftor’d with ftreams 
Egregious, rum and rice’s fpirit extract. 1 hiUips. 

3. To take from fomething of which the thing taken was apart. 

I now fee 

Bone of my bone, flefh of my flefh, myfelf 

Before me : woman is her name, of man 

ExiraCed. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. /. 497. 

4. To draw out of any containing body or cavity. 

Thefe waters were extracted , and laid upon the furface of 
the ground. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

5. To feleCt and abftracl from a larger treatile. 

To fee how this cafe is reprefented, I have extracted out of 
that pamphlet a few notorious falfhoods. Swift. 

Extract, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The fubftance extra<&ed ; the chief parts drawn from anything. 
In tinctures, if the fuperfluous fpirit of wine be diftilled oft, 
it leaves at the bottom that thicker fubftance, which chymifts 
call the extract of the vegetables. Bofe s Scept. Chytn. 

To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing in our mouth 
but the extract and exhalation of our inward bitternefs, is no 
great fen fuality. Government of the Tongue, f 10. 

?. The chief heads drawn from a book; an abftratft ; an epi- 
tome. 

I will prefent a few extracts out of authors. Camden's Rem . 


EXT 

Some books may be read by extracts made of tneiii by 
others, but only in the lefs important arguments, and the 
meaner books ; elfe diftilled books are like common diftilled 
waters, flaflby things. Bacon' s EJfays, Civil and M ral. 

Spend fome hours every day in reading, and making ex- 
tracts, if your memory be weak. ' Swift. 

Extra'ct. partic. adj. See the verb. 

Extraction, n.f [extra Clio, Latin ] 

1, 7’he acl of drawing one part out of a compound; the a£t 
of drawing out the principal fubftance by chemical operation. 

Although the charge of extradiion fhould exceed the worth, 
at leaft it will difeover nature and poftibility. Bacon. 

They have fallen upon the diftillations of waters, extractions 
of oils, and fuch like experiments unknown to the ancients. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

It would not defray the charge and labour of the extraction , 
and muft needs be all irretrievably loll* Woodward' s Nat. Hijl. 

2 . Derivation from an original ; lineage ; defeent. 

One whofe extraction’s from an ancient line. 

Gives hope again that well-born men may fhine; 

The meaneft in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reft fecured in your blood. Waller: 

A family of an ancient extraction, tranfported with the con- 
queror out of Normandy. Clarendon * 

Extractor, n.f [Latin.] The perfon or inftrument by 
• which any thing is extracted. 

ExtradiCtionary. adi. [extra and diCti), Latin.] Not 
confiding in words but realities. 

Of thefe extr a dictionary and real fallacies, Ariftotle and lo- 
gicians make fix ; but we obferve men are commonly deceived 
by four thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 

ExtrajudiCtal. adj. [extra mb judicium, Latin.] Out of 
the regular courfe of legal procedure. 

A declaratory or extrajudicial abfolution is conferred i nfero 
pcenitentiali. Aylif'e’s Parergon. 

Extr ajudiCially. adv. [from extrajudicial.] in a manner 
different from the ordinary courfe of legal procedure. 

The confirmation of an eleSlion, though done by a pre- 
vious citation of all perfons concerned, may be faid to be done 
extrajudicial iy, when oppofition enfues thereupon. Ayliffe: 
ExtR-AmBssion. n.f [extra and rniito , Latin.] The adt of 
emitting outwards ; oppofite to intromiftion. 

Ariftotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight is by recep- 
tion, and not by cxtramijfion ; by receiving the nfys of the ob- 
jedl unto the eye, and not by fending any out. Brown. 

Extramukda'ne. adj. [extra and mundus , Latin.] Beyond 
the verge of the material world. 

’Tis a philofophy that gives the exadleft topography of the 
exiramundane fpaces. Glanv. Sccff. c. r 8. 

ExtraNeous. adj [extraneus, Latin.] Not belonging to any 
thing; foreign; of different fubftance ; not intrinfick. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fuperinduced. Locke. 

When the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extra- 
neous to them, they are then called true or falfe. Locke. 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from extraneous matter, 
is abfolutely alike in colour, confiftence, fpecifick gravity, 
and all other refpedts. Woodward on Fojfils „ 

Extraordinarily, adv. [from extraordinary.] 

1. In a manner out of the common method and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one way or 
other by the Scripture, himfelf gave an extraordinarily <\ irec- 
tion and couhfel, as oft as they fought it at his hands. Hooker . 

In government it is good to ufe men of one rank equally ; 
for to countenance fome extraordinarily, is to make them in- 
folent, and the reft difeontent. Bacon s EJfays, Civ. and Moral. 

2. Uncommonly; particularly; eminently; remarkably. 

He quotes me right ; and I hope all his quotations, wherein 
he is fo extraordinarily copious and elaborate, are fo. Elowcl. 

The temple of Solomon was a type, and therefore was fo 
extranrdi-arily magnificent ; o herwife perhaps a cheaper ftruc- 
ture might have been as fervicea-ble. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
ExTRAo'RDiNARiNESS.-tf./ [from extraordinary.] Uncom- 
monnefs ; eminence ; remarkablenefs. 

I chufe fome few, which either for the extr ac> dinar! nefs of 
their guilt, or the frequency of their praSlice, are the moft 
eminent. Government of the Tongue, f. a. 

EX I RAORDINARY, adj. [extraordinarius, Lat. This word 
and its derivatives are generally pronounced extror dinars, 
whereby the a is liquified into the 0.] 

1. Different from common order and method; not ordinary; 

Evils muft be judged inevitable, if there be no apparent 
orainaiy way to avoid them; becaufe where council and ad- 
vice bear rule of God’s extraordinary power, without extraor- 
dinary warrant, we cannot prefume. Hooker , b. v. f g . 

At that time Spain had no other wars, fave thofe which 
were grown into an ordinary : now they have coupled there- 
with the extraordinary of the Voltaline and the Palatinate. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Let us fee what extraordinary armies have been tranfmitted 
thither, and what ordinary forces have been maintained there. 

. Davies's State cf Ireland. 

2. Different from the common courfe of law. 

If they proceeded in a martial or any other extraordinary 

7 wav. 





without any form of law, his majefty fhould declare 
his justice ar.d affection to an old faithful fervant. Clarendon . 

3. Eminent ; remarkable; more than common. 

Thehoufe was built of fair and ftrong ftone, not affecting 
fo much any extraordinary kind of finenels, as an honourable 
reprefenting of a firm ftatelinefs. Sidney. 

The Indians worfhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, or great 
ftones, tSc. and a!i things which feemed to have fomething 
extraordinary in them. Shinny fleet’s Def. cf Difc. on Ram. Idol. 
Extraordinary, adv. [This word feems only a colloquial 
barbarifm, ufed for th.e ealc of pronunciation.] Extraor- 
dinarily. 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don’t remember to 
have met with any things in it that are extraordinary rare. Add. 
Extrapar o'c rial. adj. [ extra and paroebia , Latin ] N ot 
comprehended within any parifh. 

Extraprovi ncial, adj. \_extra and provincial Latin.] Not 
within the fame province ; not within the jurifdi&ion of the 
fame archbifhop. 

An extrap) ovincial citation is not valid, ultra dims dieetas , 
above two day’s journey ; nor is a citation valid that contains 
many conditions manifeftly inconvenient. Aylijff/s Par ergon. 
Extrare/gular. adj. [ext/a and regula, Latin.] Not com- 
prehended within a rule. 

His providence is extrarcgular , and produces ftrange things 
beyond common rules ; and he led Ifrael through a fea, and 
made a rock pour forth water. Taylor s Rule 

ExTPaRaCANCE. I r r t • n 

Extravagancy. \ n f~ [‘xtravagam, 
j. Excurfion or Tally beyond preferibed limits. 

I have troubled you too far with this extravagance : I fhall 
make no delay to recall myfelf into the road again, having 
been taught by you thofe feveral particulars. Hammond. 

1. Irregularity; wildncfs. 

3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 

How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of their own 
paflions, have put their bodies into a combuftion, and by barr- 
ing up their rage againft: others, have armed that fierce humour 
againft: themfeives. „ Tillotjon , Sermon 4. 

4. Unnatural tumour; bombaft. 

I remember fome verfes of my own, Maximin and Alman- 
zor, which cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 

Dr) den’s Spanijh Fryar, Dedication. 

5. Wade; vain and fuperfluous expence. 

She ufed to come home in her cups, and break the china 
and the looking-glafles ; and was of fuch an irregular temper, 
and fo entirely given up to her paffion, that you might argue 
as well with the North-wind as with her ladyfhip ; fo expen- 
five, that the income of three dukes was not enough to fup- 
ply her extravagance. Arbuthnot. 

EXTRA' VAGAN T. adj. [extravagant, Latin.] 

1. Wandering out of his bounds. This is the primogeneal 
fenfe, but not now in ufe. 

At his warning 

The extravagant and erring fpirit hies 

To his confine. Shakefpcare s Hamlet. 

2. Roving beyond juft limits or preferibed methods. 

I dare not afk for what you would not grant : 

But wifhes, madam, are extravagant ; 

They are not bounded with things poftible; 

I may wifh more than I prefume to tell. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

3. Not comprehended in any thing. 

Twenty conftitutions of pope John XXII. are called the 
extravagants ; for that they being written in no order or me- 
thod, vagaetu extra corpus collectionum canonum. Ayliffe’ sParer. 

4. Irregular ; wild. 

For a dance they feem’d 

Somewhat extravagant , and wild. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

, There appears fornething nobly wild and extravagant in 
great natural geniufes, infinitely more beautiful than turn and 
poliftjiiig Addifon s Spectator, NT 160. 

New ideas employed my fancy all night, and compofed a 
wild extravagant dream. Addifon s Spectator. 

5. Wafteful; prodigal; vainly expenfive. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing elfe to recommend 
him but a falfe generofity, is often more beloved than a per- 
fon of a much more finiftied character, who is defective in 
this particular. Addifon’ s Spectator, NT 243. 

Extravagant, n.f. One who is confined in no general 
rule or definition. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants. Glanville. 
There are certain extravagants among people of all fizes 
and profeftions ; and there muft be no drawing cf general 
rules frum particular exceptions. LEflrange. 

ExtraVagantlv. adv. [from extravagant.'] 

1. In an extravagant manner ; wildly. 

Her paflion was extravagantly new ; 

6ut mine is much the madder of the two. Dryden. 

2. In an unreafonable degree. 

Some are found to praife our author, and others as rafhly 
and extravagantly contradict his admirers. Pope's EJfl on Homer. 

3. Expenfively ; luxiuioufly ; waftefully. 


of living holy. 


Ex t e a v a g a'n t n e Ss . n.f [from extnavannt 1 p v r 
curiion beyond limits. J ■ LXC «S: 

To Extra'vaoate. v.n. [ cxt , a and vaior T ■, 
wander out of limits. ° 5 Litm.] 


j ex. 


To 


ExtraVasated. adj. [ extra and vafa, Latin 1 v Dic1 ' 
of the properly containing veffels. *-* ^ orc edoiit 

The v ifeuous matter, whichjies like leather , 
trovofetd blood of pleuretick people, may be diftTV"' 
due degree of heat. jT , UJJ Tdby a 

Extravasation, n.f. [from extravafatedp '“‘ tA'T 1 ’- 

forcing, or ftate of being forced out of the proper cL-- 1 * 
veffels. ^ I containing 

Aliment, too vifcuous, obftruaing the glands * n A \ . 
acrimony corroding the fmall veffels of the lungs’ 7 Its ‘ 
tore and extraction of blood, eafily produces an ulcer* ^ 
Extrave nate. adj. [extra and vena. La ‘ 


veins. 


T M. 
Lin J Let out of the 

. 1 J iat there 13 a ma .g” etlc k way of curing wounds, by anoint 
ing the weapon ; and that the wound is affe&ed in l; J 

as is the extravenate blood by the fvmpathetick medidnr nner 

matter of fad, is with circumftances of good 

lerted. pji „ 1( - e rt ‘- 

Extrave'rsion. n.f. [extra and verfu, Latin.?’ fhTT 

throwing out ; the ftate of being thrown out. tof 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any colour to 
pretend that there is made an extraverflon of the lulnhur 
of any of the two other fuppofed principle^ F D ’ ^ 

Extra'ught. part [This is an obfolete' participle fromt' 
trait ; as dijh aught from diftratt.] Extracted. 

Shani ft thou not, knowing whence thou art extrmb 
I o let thy tongue dete& thy bafeborn heart? Shak TfVT 
EXTREME, adj. [extremus, Latin. This worf iTLSiw 
corrupted by the fuperlative termination, of which it is by no 
means capable, as it has in itfelf the fuperlative Bonification 1 
J. Greateft; of the higheft degree. s ’ 

Ele that will take away extreme heat by fettino- the body in 
extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the difeafe • but 
together with it the difeafed too. Hooker, b. i v.V 8. 

The Lord fhall finite thee with a fever, an inflammation, 
and an extreme burning. pjeutr. xxviii. 22. 

A hey thought it the extremejl of evils to put themfeives at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and diforderly people. Bacon . 

2. Utmoft. 

The hairy fool 

Stood on tli’ cxtre?nefl verge of the fwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shake/. As you lib it. 

Mifeno’s cape and Bauli laft he view’d, 

That on the Tea’s extremejl borders flood. Addifon on Italy . 

3. Laft ; that beyond which there is nothing. 

Farewel, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 

Condemn’d by thee, to thofe fad fhades below: 

I go th’ extremejl remedy to prove, 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryden. 

4. Prefting in the utmoft degree. 

Cafes of neceflity being fometime but urgent, fometime 
extreme, the confideration of publick utility is urged equi- 
valent to the eafier kind of neceflity. Hooker , b. v. / 9. 

Extre'me. n.f. [from the adjedtive ] 

1. Utmoft point; higheft degree of anything. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes , extremes by change more fierce ; 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. Milt. Pa.Lof. 

Avoid extremes, and ftiun the faults of fuch 
Who ftiil are pleas'd too little, or too much. P°p 1 ’ 

They cannot bear that human nature, which they know to 
be imperfedt, fhould be praifed in an extreme, without oppo- 
fition. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

2. Points at the greateft diftance from each other; extremity. 

The true Proteftant religion is feated in the golden mean; 
the enemies unto her are the extremes on either hand. Bacon. 

The fyllogiftical form only fhews, that if the intermediate 
idea agrees with thofe it is on both tides immediately apph e 
to, then thofe two remote ones, or, as they are called ,es.ti ernes, 
do certainly agree. L0 

Extre'mely. adv. [from extreme.] 

1 . In the utmoft degree. t . 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely dolefu toic > 
but fo fupprefled with a kind of whifpering note, thathe cou^ 
not conceive the words diftindlly. . 

2. Very much ; greatly: in familiar language. ., 

Whoever fees a fccundrel in a gown reeling home a flj 
night, is apt to be extremely comforted in his own vices. &J 
Extre'mity. n.f. [extremitas, Latin.] 

1. The utmoft point ; the higheft degree. hodv in 

He that will take away extreme heat by fetting tne ^ 

extremity of cold, {hall undoubtedly remove tne t nea > 

together with it the difeafed too. north, 1 ^j 10l! y 
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Should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that extrefnity, 

vet this would not prove that propriety gave any autho- 

\. Locke. 

The utmoft parts ; the parts moft remote from the middle. 

It is commonly fet forth green or yellow : in its proper 
inclining to white, excepting the extremities or 

Brown. 


The acl of 


thrufting or 


it is 


>lack. 
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6. 


colour 

tops of the wing-feathers, which are 

The extremities of the joints muft be feldom hidden, and 
the extremities or end of the feet never. Dryden’s Dufrefl'oy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in the extre- 
mities ; but fuch a fenfation is very confident with an inflam- 
matory diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

The points in the utmoft degree of oppofition, or at the ut- 
moft diftance from each other. 

He’s a man of that ftrange compofition. 

Made up of all the worft extremities 

Of youth and age. Denhams Sophy. 

Remoteft parts ; parts at the greateft diftance. 

They lent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremities of 
^Ethiopia, and imported quantities of precious goods. Arbuth. 

Violence of paffion. 

With equal meafure fhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their outrage. Spenfcr’s Fa. ghteen. 

If I {hew no colour for my extremity, let me be your table- 
fport. Sbakefpeare, 

The utmoft violence, rigour, or diftrefs. 

Why fliould not the fame laws take good effedf on that 
people, being prepared by the fword, and brought under by 
extremity ? Spcnjcr on Ireland. 

Their hearts fhe gueffeth, 

And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy ^uecn , b. i. 
He promifed, if they fhould be befteged, to do all he could 
to relieve them, before they fhould be reduced to extremity. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

It fhould be never fo expofed to the extremity of war as to 
fail into thofe barbarous hands. Clarendon. 

I wifh peace, and any terms prefer 
Before the laft extremities of war. Dryden’s Ind. Emperor. 
To E'XTRICATE. v. a. [extrico, Latin.] To difembarrafs ; 
to fet free any one in a ftate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created agents, 
which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 

Thefe are great reliefs to nature, as they give her an oppor- 
tunity of ext> icating herfelf from her oppreffions, and reco- 
vering the feyeral tones and fprings of her diftended veffels. 

Addifon s Spectator, N°. 195. 
Extrica'tion 1 . n.f. [from extricate.] The a<5t of difen- 
tangling ; difentanglement. 

Crude fait has a tafte not properly acid, but fuch as predo- 
minates in brine ; and it does not appear, that this acid fpirit 
did as fuch pre-exift: in the fait whence it was obtained, fo 
that we may fuppofe it to have been made rather by tranfmu- 
tation than extrication. Boyle . 

EXTRINSICAL, adj. [extrhfecus, Latin.] External ; out- 
ward ; not intimately belonging ; not intrinfick. It is com- 
monly written fo, but analogy requires ex trinfecal. 

A body cannot move, urilefs it be moved by fome extrinf- 
cal agent : we may eafily frame a conceit, how abfurd it is to 
think that a body, by a quality in it, can work upon itfelf. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Neither is the atom by any extrinflcal impulfe diverted from 
its natural courfe. Ray on the Creation. 

Outward objects, that are extrinflcal to the mind; and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfical, and pro- 
per to itfelf, which, when reflected on by itfelf, become alfo 
objects of its contemplation, are the original of all know- 
ledge. Locke. 

Extri'nsicai ly. adv. [from extrinflcal.] From without. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftindt fubftance from the body, 
and extrinjically advenient, be an error, almoft all the world 
hath been miftaken. Glanville. 

Extri'nsick. adj. [extrinfecus, Latin. J Outward; external. 
When they cannot fhake the main fort, they muff try if 
they can poffefs themfeives of the outworks, raife fome preju- 
dice againft his carriage and his moft extrinfick adherents. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 7. 
Extrinfick modes are fuch as arife from fomething that is 
not in the fubject or fubftance itfelf ; but it is a manner of 
being which fome fubftances attain, by reafon of fomething 
that is external or foreign to the fubjedi: ; as, this globe lies 
within two yards of the wall ; this man is beloved or hated. 

IVatts’s Logick. 

To EXTRU'CT. v. a. [extruo, extruSl urn, Latin.] To build ; 

to raife ; to form into a ftrudture. 

Extru'ctor. n.f [from extrutt.] A builder; a fabricator; 
a contriver. 

To Extr u'de. v. a. [ extrude , Latin ] To thruft off ; to 
drive off ; to pufh out with violence. 

If in any part of the continent they found the (hells, they 
concluded that the fea had been extruded and driven off by the 

JV'.odward’s Haiural Hijhry. 


Extrusion, n.f [extr uf us, La:in.] 

driving out. , r , 

They fuppofe the channel of the fea to have been formed, 

and mountains and caverns, by a violent depreflion of fome 
parts of the earth, and an 'extr uj ion and elevation of others. 

, Burnet’s Theory (J the Earth. 

Extu'beraNCE, n.j. [ex and tuber, Latin.] Elnobs, or parts 
protuberant ; parts that rife from the reft of the body. 

T he gouge takes off the irregularities or extubcrances that 
lie fartheft from the axis of the work. Moxon s Mcch. Ever. 
Exuberance, n.j. [exuberatio, Latin] Overgrowth; fuper- 
fluous fhoots ; ulelefs abundance ; luxuriance. 

Men efteem the overflowing of gall the exiderance of 
zeal, and all the promifes of the faithful combatant they con- 
fidently appropriate. Decay oj Piety. 

Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts in different 
words, yet in his fimiles that exuberance is avoided. Ga/ih. 
EXU'BERANT. adj [exuberans, Latin.] 

1. Growing with fuperfluous fhoots; overabundant; fupen.u- 
oufly plenteous ; luxuriant. 

Another E'lora there of bolder hues, . 

And richer fvveets, beyond our gardens pride. 

Plays o’er the fields, and fhowers with fudden hand 
Exuberant fpring. Thomfon s Spring , /. 685- 

His fimiles have been thought too - exuberant , and full of 
circumftances. ~ Pope s Preface to the Iliad. 

2. Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

We might there difeern fuch immenfe power, fuch un- 
fearchable wifdom, and fuch exuberant goodnefs, as mayjuftly 
ravifh us to an amazement, rather than a bare admiration. 

Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 
A part of that exuberant devotion, with which the whole 
afi'embly raifed and animated one another, catches a reader at 
the greateft diftance of time. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 49. 
Exu'beran’i ly. adv. [from exuberant.] Abundantly; to a 
fuperfluous degree. 

A confiderable quantity of the vegetable matter lay at the 
furface of the antediluvian earth, and rendered it exuberantly 
fruitful. IVoodward’s Natural Liiflory. 

To Exu'berate. v.n. [exubero, Latin.] To abound in the 
higheft degree. 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the creature is lent it, to give 
us enlarged conceptions of that vaft confluence and immen- 
fity that exuberates in God. Boyle s Seraph. Love . 

Exi/ccous. adj. [exfuccus, Latin.] Without juice ; dry. 
This is to be effedfed not only in the plant yet growing, but 
in that which is brought exuccous and dry unto us. brown* 
ExiFdation. n.f. [from exudo, Latin.] 

1. The a£I of emitting in fweat ; the a£t of emitting moifture 
through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general exudation out of 
the cutis. IVf -man’s Surgery „ 

2. The matter iffuing out by fweat from any body. 

The gum of trees, which we fee fhining and clear, is but a 

fine paflage or draining of the juice of the tree through the 
wood and bark; and in like manner Cornifh diamonds; and 
rock rubies, which ar& yet more refplendeiit than gums, are 
the fine exudations of ftone. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Jf it hath more dew at noon than in the morniwr, then 
it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb itfelf. Bacon . 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpumous frothy dew, 
or exudation , or both, is found efjpecially about the joints of 
lavender and rofemary. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v . c. 3. 
To ExuBate. \v. n. [exudo, Latin.] To fweat out; to iftue 
To Exu'de. 5 out by fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfelf, through which the 
humour included doth exudate , may be obferved in fuch as 
are frefh. . Brown’s Vug. Err. 

The juices of the flowers are, firft, the exprefied juice; 
fecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of the plant pre- 
fides ; thirdly, honey, exuding from all flowers, the bitter not 
excepted. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. [cxulcero, Latin.] 

1. To make fore with an ulcer ; to affetff: with a running or eat- 


ing fore. 

Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch the 
bladder and exu’ccratc it, if they flay on long. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bodies, appears 
by the effects in taking away warts, fometimes exulccrating the 
jaws, and rotting the teeth. Ray on the Creation. 

The ftagnating ferum turning acrimonious, exulcc- 
rates and putrifies the bowels, producing moft difmal fymp- 

toms. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To afflidf ; to corrode ; to enrage. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly flings. 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts, 

Exafpen.te, ex nicer ate, and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can affwage. Milton’s Agonlfles, l. 623. 
Exulcera'tion. n.f. [from exuberate.] 

1. The beginning erolion, which wears away th.e fubftance and 
forms an ulcer. ^ J • Quincy. 

^ Q. 2. Exacerbation ; 
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2. Exacerbation } corrofion. 

This exulceration of mind made him apt to take all occa- 
fions of contradiction. Hooker , b . ii. f 5. 

Exu'lceratory. adj. [from exulcerate ] Having a tendencv 
to caufe ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. v. n. [exulto , Latin ] To rejoice above mea- 
fure ; to triumph ; to be in high exaltation of glatlnefs. 

The whole world did feem to exult that it had occafion of 
pouring out gifts to fo blefled a purpofe. Hooker , b. v. f 13. 

Who might be your mother* 

That you infult, exult , and rail, at once 

Over the wretched. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Exu'ltance, n.f. [from exult*] Tranfport } joy } triumph j 
gladnefs ; exultation. 

We have great caufe of exultance and joy, God’s fervice 
being the moll perfect freedom. Government of the Tongue . 

Exult a'tion. n.f. [ exultatio , Latin.] Joy } triumph } rap- 
turous delight. 

Good effeCts may grow in each of the people towards other, 
in them all towards their paftor, and in their pallor towards 
every of them ; between whom there daily and interchange- 
ably pafs, in the hearing of God himfelf, and in the prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exultations, 
provocations, petitions. Hooker , b. v. f. 3 9. 

Devotion infpires men with fentiments of religious grati- 
tude, and fwells their hearts with inward tranfports of joy and 
exultation. AddiJ'.n s Freeholder, N 49. 

To EXlFNDATE. v. n. [ exundo , Lat.J To overflow. DUt. 

Exunda'tion. n.f. [from exundate.] Overflow} abundance. 
It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the creation of the 
world to the exundation and overflowing of his tranfcendent 
and infinite goodnefs. . Ray on the Creation. 

Exu'ferable. ady. [ exuperabilis, Latin.] Conquerable} 
fuperable } vincible. 

Exuberance, n.f [exuperantia, Lat.] Overbalance; greater 
proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London } for on the Weft 
fide of Rome are feated France, Spain and Germany, which 
take off the exuberance , and balance the vigour of the Eaftern 
parts. Broiuns Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 2. 

To Exu'scitate. v. a. [exfufcito, Latin.] To ftir up; to 
roufe. 

Exu'stion. n.f. [ exujiio , Latin.] The aCl of burning up; 
confumption by fire. 

EXU'VItE. n.f. [Latin.] Caftfkins; caflfhells; whatever is 
thrown off, or fhed by animals. 

The fifties upon this ftone have taken up fo little room in 
the ftone, that they appear to be only the fkins or exuvus , 
rather than entire bodies of fifties. Woodward on Fijhes. 

Ev. } May either come from 15, an ifland, by melting the 

Ea. t Saxon 3 into y, which is ufually done; or from the 

Ee. J Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, river, &c. or, Jaftly, 
from leag, a field, by the fame kind of melting. Gibfon. 

Ev'as. n.f. [ niais , French.] A young hawk juft taken from 
the neft, not able to prey for itfelf. Hanmer. 

There is, fir, an aiery of children, little eyafes, that cry out. 

Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Ey'asmusket. n.f. A young unfledged male hawk of the 
mufket kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin. — How now, my eyafmujhet ; what 
news with you ? Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

EYE. n.f. obfolete plural eyne, now eyes, [auga, Gothick } eaj, 
Saxon } oog, Dutch } ee, Scottifh, plur. eene.] 

1. The organ of vifion } the medium of the fenfe of fight. 

Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs with a 
reproof off the eafier. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor. 

My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 

— Blefled are clouds to do as fuch clouds do : 

Vouchfafe, bright moon, and thefe thy ftars to ftiine, 

Thofe clouds remov’d, upon our watry eyne. Shakefpeare. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf, 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf. 

Not going from itfelf } but eyes oppos’d, 

Salute each other with each other’s form. Sh. Troll. andCrejf. 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

As long looking againft the fun or fire hurteth the eye by 
dilatation ; fo curious printing in fmall volumes, and reading 
of fmall letters, do hurt the eye by contraction. Bacon. 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 

Nor durft the rafh fpe&ator meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, . j 

So fierce, they fiafh’d intolerable day. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 

But fure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleft as thine in all the rolls of fame. Pope s Odyjfey. 

2. Sight } ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you fhould not obey the 
truth, before whofe eyes Jefus Chrift hath been evidently fet 
forth? Gal.m.i. 

3. Look} countenance. 

I’ll fay yon grey is not the morning’s eye. 


E y e 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s bro w\ Sh. Ron - 

4. Front} face ' ’ 

To juftify this worthy nobleman. 

Her fhall you hear difproved to your eyes. 

. Shakespeare’s Meafure « for Meat 

5. A pofture of dir eft oppofition, where one thing is in th e f 

line with another. “ dir;e 

Now pafs’d, on either fide they nimbly tack 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind ; 

And in its eye more ciofely they come back 
To finifti all the deaths they left behind. Dryd. Ann 4/; • 

6. Afpea ; regard. iim ' 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders in the church 
of England, as marrying with a ring, &c. fundry church' 
offices, dignities and callings, for which they found no com- 
mandment in the holy Scripture, they thought by the one only 
ftroke of an axiom to have cut them off. Hooker, b. iii. r * 
As in Scripture a number of laws, particular and pofitive 
being in force, may not by any law of man be violated; W e 
are, in making laws, to have thereunto an efpecial eye Hooker 
The man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 
eyes fhall be evil towards his brother. Deutr. xxviii. c 4 

He that hath a bountiful eye fhall be blefled. Prov. xxii. q 
None fhould be put into either of thofe commiflions, with 
an eye of favour to their perfons, to give them countenance or 
reputation in the places where they live. Bacon to Villien, 
Winds and hurricanes at land, tempefts and Forms at lea 
have always been looked upon with as evil an eye 2s earth- 
quakes. Woodward’s Natural Hi/hry. 

In this difpofal of my After, I have had an eye to her being a 
wit, and provided that the bridegroom be a man of found 
judgment. Tatler, N°. 75, 

Bookfellers mention with refpedl the authors they have 
printed, and confequently have 211 eye to their own advan- 
tage. Addi foifs SpeFiator, N°. 92. 

7. Notice-, attention} obfervation. 

Not fatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band of horfe- 
men to have an eye that we fhould not go beyond appointed 
limits. Sidney, b, ii, 

Lawmakers muft have an eye to the place where, and to the 
men amengft whom. Hooker, b. if jo . 

His majefty hath caft his eyes upon you, as finding you to 
be fuch as you fhould be, or hoping to make you to be fuch 
as he would have you to be. Bam. 

If the Englifh had driven the Irifh into the plains and open 
countries, where they might have an eye and obfervation upon 
them, the Irifh had been eafily kept in order. Davies on Irel. 

Spenfer has followed both Virgil and Theocritus in the 
charms which he employs for curing Britomartis of her love; 
but he had alfo our poet’s Ceiris in his eye. Dryden' sEn. 

Mifdoubt my conftancy, and do not try } 

But flay and ever keep me in your eye. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
After this jealoufy he kept a Ariel eye upon him. L’ Ef range, 
T his method of teaching children by a repeated praftice, 
under the eye and direction of the tutor, ’till they have got the 
habit of doing well, has many advantages. Lock. 

Thefe are intrinfick difficulties arifing from the text itfelf, 
as the uncertainty fometimes who arc the perfons he fpeaks to, 
or the opinions or practices which he has in his eye. Locke. 

Several performances have been juftly applauded for their 
wit, which have been written with an eye to this predominant 
humour of the town. Addifons Freeholder , N • 3 y 

We were the moft obedient creatures in the world, con- 
ftant to our duty, and kept a fteddy eye on the end for whici 
we were fent hither. Spectator, N . 577 * 

8. Opinion formed by obfervation. . 

She told her hufband, fhe defigned to be beautiful in no 

Sidney . 


body’s eye but his. , c 

It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form ot the 
li u Hooker . b. v. /< z /* 


church of Rome. Hookei , 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 
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That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Shakejpca . 
I was as far from meditating a war as I was, in EJ/ 
the world, from having any preparations for one. 

Though he in all the people’s eyes feem d great, ^ 
Yet greater he appear’d in his retreat. . 

q. Sight} view} the place in which any thing may e 

There fhall he pradife tilts and tournaments, 

Hear fweet difeourfe, converfe with noblemen; 

And be, in eye of every exercife, Shake fbeare- 

Worthy his youth and noblenefs of birth. Jr 

10. Any thing formed like an eye. byprelb 

Or fee colours like the eye of a peacock n Jherway. 

ing our eyes on either corner, whilft we 00 pj eu}t oris Opt’ 

1 1. Any fmall perforation. , 0 f He- 

This Ajax has not fo much wit as whl ^ 

k DoTntour Saviour himfelf fpeak f ***£$£ 

culty which they caufe in men s paflage o con tra£t th e 
... J~, i„ .1,. wav much narrower, and conn 
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which leads to life to the ftreightnefs of a needle’s 

South's Sermons. 

j2. A fmall catch into which a hook goes. 

Thofe parts, if they cohere to one another but by reft only, 
may be much more eafily diffociated, and put into motion by 
any external body, than they could be, if they were by little 
hooks and eyes , or other kind of faftenings entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

13. Bud of a plant. 

Prune and cut off all your vine-fhoots to the very root, 
fave one or two of the flouteff, to be left with three or four 
eyes of young wood. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

14. A fmall fhade of colour. 

The ground indeed is tawny. 

— With an eye of green in’t. Shakef Tempejl. 

Red with an eye of blue, makes a purple. Boyle on Colours. 

15. Powfr of perception. 

The eyes of your underftanding being enlightened. Eph. i. 
A gift doth blind the eyes of the wife. Deutr. xvi 1 9. 

To Eye. v. a. [from the noun.] To watch} to keep in view; 
to obferve. 

When they are laid in garrifon, they may better hide 
their defaults than when they are in camp, where they are 
continually eyed and noted of all men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Full many a lady 

I’ve ey'd with beft regard. Shakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakef. Ccriolanus. 

Bid the cheek be ready with a bluflh, 

Modeft as morning, when (he coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus. Shakef. Troilus and Creffda . 

Bold deed thou haft prefum’d, advent’rous Eve, 

And peril great provok’d, who thus hath dar’d, 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That facred fruit. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1 . 923. 
Such a ftory as the bafilifk is that of the wolf, concerning 
priority of vifion, that a man becomes hoarfe and dumb, if 
the wolf have the advantage firft to eye him. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
It was needful for her perpetually to eye her purfuing enemy. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Then gave it to his faithful fquire. 

With leffons how t’obferve and eye her. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Eye nature’s walks, fhoot folly as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rife. Pope's Ejf. on Man. 

Have a box when eunuchs fing. 

And foremoft in the circle eye a king. Pope's Epift. of Hor, 

To Eye. v. n . To appear} to ftiow } to bear an appearance. 

Forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Ey'eball. n.f [eye and ball. ] The apple of the eye} the 
pupil. 

Oh, were mine eyeballs into bullets turn’d. 

That I in rage might ftioot them at your faces ! Shak. H.V I. 

Be fubjedl to no fight but mine : invifible 
To every eyeball elfe. Shakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

I feel my hair grow ftiff, my eyeballs rowl } 

This is the only form could fhake my foul.' Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Not when a gilt buffet’s reflected pride 
Turns you from found philofophy afide, 

Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll, 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope's Horace. 

Eyebri'ght. n.f. [euphrafia, Latin.] It hath an anomalous 
perfonated flower of one leaf, divided into two lips } the upper 
one upright, parted into feveral divifions } and the lower one 
divided into three parts, each of which is again divided into 
two ; out of the flowercup rifes the pointal, which afterwards 
turns to a fruit, or oblong hulk, divided into two parts, and 
replete with fmall feeds. Miller. 

Ey'ebrow. n. f [eye and brow.] The hairy arch over the 
eye. 

The lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miftrefs eyebrow. Shakefp. As you like it. 

On the feventh day he fhall fhave all his hair off his head, 
his beard, and his eyebrows. Lev. xiv. 9. 

Above {land the eyebrows , to keep any thing from running 
down upon them } as drops of fweat from the forehead, or 

^ u ft. R a y on the Creation. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head. 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red } 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy flare. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

Eyedrop, n.f [eye and drop.] Tear. 

That tyranny which never quaft but blood, 

Vv ould by beholding him have wafh’d his knife 

With gentle eyedrops. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Ev eglance. n.f [eye and glance.] Quick notice of the 
eye. 

His countenance was bold, and baflied not 
For Guyon s looks } but fcornful eye glance at him fhot. F.ftL 


Phillips. 
Pope's Odyjfey. 
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Ey'eglass. n.f [eye and glaj.] Spc 6 lacles } glafs to affift the 
fight. 

Ha* not you feen, Camillo ? 

But that’s paft doubt you have } or your eycglaf 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn. Shakef. W ’titer's Tale. 

By comparing it with a good perfpedlive of four foot in 
length, made with a concave eycglaf, 1 could read at a greater 
diftance with my own inftrument than with the glafs- A ewton. 
EyTless. adj. [from eye.] Without eyes} fightlefs } deprived 
of fight. 

A proclaim’d prize ! moft happy ! 

That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefli 

To raife my fortunes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Promife was, that I 

Should Ifrael from Philiftian yoke deliver: 

Afk for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyel fs in Gaza, at the mill with flaves : 

Himfelf is bound under Philiftian yoke. Milton's Agonijles. 

Pentheus durft deride 
The cheated people, and the eyelefs guide. 

Addifons Ovid's Metamorph . 
Eyelefs he grop’d about with vengeful hafle. 

And juflled promontories 4s he pafs’d. Garth's Ovid. 

Meonides, 

Poor eyelefs pilgrim. 

Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, 

Afk who disfigur’d thus that eyelefs face. 

Ey'elet. n.f [ ceillet , French, a little eye.] A hole through 
which light may enter } any fmall perforation for a lace to go 
through. 

Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made eyelet holes 
to draw it clofe. Wifetnan's Surgery. 

EyBlid, n.f [eye and lid. ] The membrane that fhuts over 
the eye. 

Therewith her dim eyelids fhe up ’gan rear. 

On which the dreary death did fit, as fad 

As lump of lead, and made dark clouds appear. Fat. Jjueen. 

Mark when fhe fmiles with amiable chear. 

And tell me whereto can ye liken it ! 

When on each eyelid fweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in fhade to fit. Spenfer' s Sonnets. 

On my eyelids is the fhadow of death. Job xvi. 16. 

Fetch me that flower } the herb I fhew’d thee once ; 

The juice of it, on deeping eyelids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees. Shakefpeare. 

The Turks have a black powder, made of a mineral called 
alcohol, which with a fine long pencil they lay under their 
eyelids , which doth colour black, whereby the white of the 
eye is fet off more white. Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 

At length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up fome waking lover to the fight } 

And long it was ere he the reft could raife, 

Whofe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. Dryden. 

Eyese'rvant. n. f. [eye and fervant.] A fervant that works 
only while watched. 

Eyese'rvice. n.f [eye and fervice.] ^Service performed only 
under infpedlion. 

Servants, obey in all things your mafter} not with eye- 
fervice, ks men pleafers, but in fmglenefs of heart. Col. iii. 
Ey'eshot. n.f. [eye andjhot.] Sight} glance} view. 

I muft carry off my prize as others do } and not think of 
{haring the booty before I am free from danger, and out of 
eyejhot from the other windows. Dryden' s Don Sebafian.. 

I have preferved many a young man from her eyejhot by this 
mear *s. Spectator, N°«. 2^4. 

EyBsight. n.f [eye and fight.] Sight of the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenfed me according to my cleannefs 
in his eyefght. 2 Sam. xxii. 22. 

I have an ill-divining foul : 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb } 

Either my eyefght fails, or thou look’ft pale. Shakefpeare. 

I love you, fir, 

D«arer than eyefght , fpace and liberty. 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare. Shakef K. Lear. 

Though fight be loft. 

Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights. 

At home in leifure and domeftick eafe. 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eyefght expofes daily men abroad. Milton’s Agonifes . 

Jofephus fets this down from his own eyefght , being him- 
felf a chief captain at the fiege of Jopata, where thefe & events 
happened. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

He blinds the wife, gives eyefght to the blind. 

And molds and {lamps anew the lover’s mind. Dryden. 

Ey esore. n. f [eye and fore.] Something offenfive to the 
fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, from the firft* beginning, by a 
fecret uni.ve.rfal inftindl of God’s good, fpirit, always tied itfelf 
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to end neither fermon, nor almofl any fpeech of moment, 
which hath concerned matters of God, without fome fpecial 
words of honour and glory to the Trinity which we all adore; 
and is the like conclufion of pfalms become now, at length, 
an eyefore , or a galling to the ears that hear it? Hooker , b . v. 

Fy, doff this habit; fhame to your elf ate. 

And eyefore to our folemn feflival. Sbak\ Tam. of the Shrew. 
As foon as the two lords came thither they covered, to the 
trouble of the other ; but having prefently to fpeak, they were 
quickly freed from that eyefore. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Mordecai was an eyefore to Haman. V Efhange, Fable oft. 
He’s the beft piece of man’s flefh in the market ; not an 
eyefore in his whole body. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

Eyespo'tted. adj. [eye and fpot.] Marked with fpots like 
eyes. 

Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyefpotted train, 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenfer. 

Eyestri'ng. n.f [ eye and firing.'] The firing of the eye; 
the tendon by which the eye is moved. * 

I would have broke mine eyefirings ; crackt them, but 
To look upon him. Shakefpeare s Cymbelint \ 

To know whether the fheep are found or not, fee that their 
gums be red, the brifket-fkin red, and the eyefirings ruddy. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Ey'etooth. n.f. [eye and tooth.] The tooth on the upper 
jaw next ’on each fide to the grinders ; the fang. 

The next one on each fide flronger and deeper rooted, and 
more pointed, called canini, in Englifh eyeteeth, to tear the 
more tough fort of aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Ey'ewink. n.f. [eye and wink.] A wink, as a hint or token. 
They would have won any woman’s heart ; and, I warrant 


EYR 

you, they could never get an eye-wink of her. Make pear* 
Eyewitness, n.f. [eye and ivitnefs. ] An ocular evidence- ore 
who gives teflimony to fadls feen with his own eyes. 

We made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord JefusChriff, and were eyewitnefjes of his majefly. 2 Pet 
To meet him all his' faints, who filent flood 
Eyewitnejfes of his almighty acts. 

With jubilee advanc’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof , l, v j 

Give us, if thou can’ll, 

Eyewitnefs of what hril or lail was done; 

Relation more particular and diflinct. Milton's AgomP.cs 
The curious, by laying together circumflances, atteftations 
and characters of thofe who are concerned in them, either re- 
ceive or rejedt what at firft but eyevjitneffes could abfolutely 
believe or difbelieve. Addifon on the Chrifiian Relimn. 

Eyre, n.f [eyre, French ; iter, Latin.] The court of juflices 
itinerants ; and juflices in eyre are thofe only, which Brafion 
in many places calls jufliciarios itiner antes. The eyre alfo of 
the foreft is nothing but the juflice-feat, o'therwife called ;• 
which is, or fhould by ancient cuflom, be held every three 
years by the juflices of the forefl, journeying up and down 
to that purpofe. Cmvel. 

Ey'ry. n.f. [from ev , an egg.] The place where birds of 
prey build their nefls and hatch 

But I was born fo high. 

Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top. 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shak. id III. 

The eagle, and the flork. 

On cliffs and cedar- tops their eyries build. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh. 

Well pounp’d to fallen, and well wing’d to fly. Lryden. 
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